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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


and indifference and general stolid fat-headed con- 


LONDON, Jan. 1, Igor. 

The incoming of the Twentieth 
Century has been accompanied by 
much more evidence of self-con- 
sciousness on the part of the human 
race than was visible at the beginning of any previous 
century. The papers have been full of meditations 
upon the past and speculation as to the future. The 
Americans, as usual, when they have set about doing 
a big thing, have done it in much greater style than 
any of the other nations. The ingenious idea occurred 
to an American citizen of collecting wishes for the New 
Year from all the notables of the world, and having them 
read simultaneously at watch-night services all over the 
Union. Thanks to the kind ¢o-operation of American 
Ambassadors, many crowned heads contributed to 
this collection, which is unique in the history of the 
world. In this country the task was left to the news- 
paper editors, who did their best, but who cannot be 
said to have extracted much material of importance 
from those whose wits they laid under contribu- 
tion. On the whole, it is evident that the more 
thoughtful in Great Britain are inclined to take a 
somewhat sombre view as to the future of their 
country. The heaping up of responsibilities, the 
increasing of taxation, the addition to debt, are all 
of evil omen for the success of our countrymen in 
the struggle for existence which promises to be much 
more keen than in the century which has just closed. 

It will be regarded as a paradox, 
but it is probably true, that the chief 
element of hope as to the future of 
our nation lies precisely in the dark- 
ness which at present overshadows us. The chief 
difficultv that we have to contend with is the apne, 


The New Century. 


John Bull 
as 
Foolish Virgin. 
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tentedness of our people. Trade has been good for 
some time past, and they have lulled themselves 
into the conviction that as it is, so it will be. Nothing 
will rouse John Bull from this dangerous delusion 
but the sharp pinch of adversity and the purifying 
influence of disaster. The danger is that the 
awakening may come too late, and that we may 
discover, like the foolish virgins who had no 
oil in their lamps, that we have overslept our- 
selves, and that the day of grace is past. When 
the foolish virgin is sleeping, her only chance of being 
roused betimes is a copious application of a douche 
of very cold water or the rattling peal of a thunder- 
clap. Neither is agreeable, but either or both are 
infinitely preferable to the comfortable sleep which 
ends after the door has been shut. 
At the present we have defeat and 
The Only Way (disaster enough to compel reflection, 
but there is little sign yet that we 
have had sufficient chastening to 
bring us into that valley of humiliation through which 
lies the road to salvation. There are few signs of 
that national repentance which must precede any real 
national revival. The sense of sin is conspicuous 
chiefly by its absence, and the only trace of the first 
prick of an uneasy conscience is in the somewhat 
savage readiness of many to pillory and stone. those 
who testify against national unrighteousness, and plead 
for areturn to the elementary principles of morality 
in our relations to our fellows. Until the ethi- 
cal sense of the nation is sufficiently aroused to 
realise that it is a crime to slay our fellow-men, except 
in the very last resort, when Arbitration has been 
tried and failed, we need not anticipate much 
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improvement either in our religious or national life. 
We affect to marvel at the Italian brigands who went 
to mass before undertaking a foray of murder and 
pillage ; but we are doing exactly the same thing 
ourselves on an Imperial scale. 
The Free Church Federation of 
The Free Church England is celebrating the incoming 
Mission. of the New Century by the organisa- 
tion of a religious mission on a scale 
hitherto unattempted by the Nonconformists of 
England. The various religious denominations are 
combining in a united effort to promote a religious 
revival.. One is naturally loth to discourage any such 
attempt, but considering that the Free Churches will 
base their appeal to the conscience of the individual on 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures, it is amazing that 
few of them seem to have remembered one of the 
most familiar passages in the Holy Book. In the 
first chapter of Isaiah, the prophet spoke plainly 
upon the subject, when speaking in the name 
of Jehovah, he said, “When ye spread forth 
your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you, 
yea, when ye make many prayers I will not 
hear. Your hands are full of blood. Wash you, 
make you clean; put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to 
do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, piead for the widow.” We have pro- 
gressed a good deal since the days of the Prophet 
Isaiah, for now, instead of ceasing to do evil and 
caring for the fatherless and the widow, we are 
strenuously, as a nation, with the hearty aid and 
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consent of many leaders in the Free 

Churches, imbruing our hands in the 

blood of our Brother Boers, and creat- 

ing widows and orphans with all the 
resources of our civilisation. 

_ The way of the trans- 

The War gressor is hard. The 

that was “‘over.” history of last month 

has been a long re- 

cord of almost unchequered disaster. 


It was a cruel surprise to those 
who had indulged in the absurd 
delusion that the war was ~ over, 


merely because Lord Roberts said 
so, to find that the Boers, so far 
from having been reduced to a 
few marauding bands, were capable 
of taking the offensive in almost 
every part of the territory said to 
be conquered. General Botha, who, 
with the greater part of the Boer artillery, is 
in unquestioned control of. the Northern Trans- 
vaal, has presented the nation with a New Year's 
gift in the shape of the capture of. the post of 
Helvetia, where after fifty men had been killed and 
wounded, two hundred surrendered themselves as 
prisoners of war. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of Pretoria, General Delarey surprised and defeated 
General Clements at Nooitgedacht, storming the posi- 
tion held by the Northumberland Fusiliers on the top 
of a hill, and making over 500 prisoners. But the 
chief interest of the campaign centred in the opera- 
tions of De Wet. ‘That ubiquitous General, who is the 
greatest military genius that the war has produced, 
ever in the opinion of the British man in the street, 
made a bold defence of the Orange River for the 
purpose of covering the invasion of the Cape Colony. 
He signalised his November campaign by capturing 
Dewetsdorp and taking 700 odd prisoners. He then 
effectually diverted the attention of General Knox 
and the British troops who were following him while 
he retreated to Thaba Nchu, where, finding himself 
in a tight place, he astonished and confounded his 
adversaries by what has been described as the most 
brilliant military feat of the war, by forcing his way at 
a gallop in open order through a pass which the 
British troops in vain endeavoured to close. 

While these operations were going 
on in the Republics, the startling 
news reached this country that two 
Boer armies, each 2,000 strong, well 
provided with provisions and_ plenty of cartridges, had 
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invaded Cape Colony by pushing south past the great 
railway junctions of De Aar and Naauwpoort to 
Graaf Reinet and Cradock. Of course the news was 
accompanied by the announcement that they would 
be cut off and soon captured, but at the moment of 
writing they have penetrated further than any point 
reached by the Boers at the beginning of the war. 
In the presence of this astounding development, the 
correspondents were compelled to admit that the 
stories with which the British public has been. fed 
were, in plain English, downright lies. But all the 
cruel disillusions which have followed each other in 
rapid succession have not succeeded in winning the 
credulous — public 

from its favourite ' 
diet. The fact ‘ 
is that the Boers 
are a much more 
disciplined and 
effective fighting 
force to-day than 
they were at the 
beginning of the 
war. When the 


Mafeking 


burghers first 
turned out to 
repel an antici- 
pated attack upon 
their country, 
they fared forth in 
a happy-go-lucky 
fashion, each com- 
mando going as 
it pleased, and Us 
each man in each ~ 
commando being 
a law unto him- 
sélf. LE - xt 
pleased the individual burgher to fight, he fought ; if 
it did not please him, he stayed away. No General 
ever gave a word of command. He only appealed 
to his brother burghers, each of whom was himself an 
equal of the General’s, with a like authority and a 
knowledge of military strategy equal to his. 
everything is 


Reproduced from the ** Speaker.’’} 


To-day changed. 


Generals Botha, Delarey and De Wet 
are in command of armies which 
move in obedience to the orders of 
the:r commanders, and directed in accordance with a 
well-conceived and well-directed plan of campaign. 
This change has been caused by the policy pursued 
by the British Generals. 


The Boer Army. 


‘They have devastated the 





AX\ Bloemfontein ; 


Port Elizabeth 


country ; round Kroonstad within sixty miles it is 
said. there is not a farmhouse left standing, and the 
burghers who are still left have no alternative but to 
fight or die. In those circumstances, as was natural 
to any white men, they have elected to fight. It is 
estimated that there are from 10,000 to 15,000 such 
men in the field.. Foreigners have disappeared, and 
were neyer of much use, excepting for the evidence 
which their unpaid enthusiasm afforded as to the 
reality of the justice of the cause of the burghers. 
The accompanying rough diagram, which is repro- 
duced from the Speaker, will afford the reader a good 
general idea as to the nature of the operations since 

the war was offici- 


Lydenburg. ally declared to 


see be at an end, 
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Why 
we are being 

° Beaten. 
The map, how- 
ever faulty, shows 
clearly enough 
that we are not 
attempting to hold 
the Republics. All 
that we are. doing 
is to attempt. to 
hold the long lines 
of railway which 
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traverse the Re- 
publics from end 
to end. ‘The sta- 
tions occupied by 
British garrisons 
represent the only 
fragments of Boer 
territory which, 
after twelve months of fighting and the employ- 
ment of 267,000 men, we have succeeded in 
reducing to obedience to the authority of Great 
Britain. All the rest of the country is in thé 
hands of the Boers. The dotted lines show the 
three successive waves of Boer advance southward, for 
the further south they go the longer the stretch of rail- 
way which is exposed to their attack. The double lines 
drawn across the railway south of Nauwpoort indi- 
cate the distance to which passenger trains can run 
from the coast. ‘This enables us to understand the 
truth of the remark made by an old Boer, when 
asked how long they were likely to be able 
to keep up the war. He replied, “With the 
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12 THE REVIEW 
help of God, and with the aid of the British 
Army, we shall be able to keep it up easily 
twelve months.” “I can understand,” said his 
questioner, “what you mean by the ‘help of God,’ 
but I don’t understand what you mean by the ‘aid of 
the British Army.’” “Qh, sir,” said the old Boer, 
“if it were not for the presence of 100,000 British 
troops in the Transvaal we should be sorely put to it 
for food and cartridges, but so long as you maintain 
that garrison in the country, it will never be difficult 
for us to secure both sufficient food and stores of 
cartridges enough to supply our small army of 10,000 
men.” Upon mealies and biltong the fighting Boer 
can thrive to-day as his forefathers throve before 
him. 

On the other hand, the British 
soldiers are dog-sick of the war. All 
the illusions with which they went 
forth to fight have long since perished. 
If they could only be assured that, after surrendering, 
they would be liberated and placed in a position 
which would prevent them from ever again being sent 
to the front, there are few who would not gladly 
surrender themselves to-morrow. Unfortunately for 
Tommy Atkins, he is put back into the fighting-line 
But the heart of our men is 


One Result 
of 
Home Burning. 


as soon as possible. 
no longer in the war, they want to come home, and 
they see no end to the present strife. If there 
were any prospect of a battle, the exhilaration 
of a stand-up fight might keep them to their work ; 
but this stimulant is denied them, and they must 
spend their time chasing hither and thither after an 
almost invisible foe. Their nerve is broken, and asa 
fighting force they are worn out. Nor is it only the 
mere physical weariness and nerve strain which is 
telling upon our army. ‘The manly instinct of our rank 
and file is revolting against the barbarity which has 
been adopted as the order of the day. ‘Tommy Atkins 
finds the occupation of turning women and children 
out on the veldt and burning down farmsteads 
extremcly distasteful. It is not war, but savagery. 
From the few soldiers’ letters which are now allowed 
to appear in the papers we learn something of the 
sentiment of disgust which Lord Roberts’ humane 
(Heaven save the mark !) policy is creating among 
the rank and file. One of these rare letters reached 
a shepherd shieling in Dumfriesshire. The writer, 
who is a shepherd’s son in the Seaforth Highlanders, 
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thus described the operations in which he was com- 
pelled to take part :— 

“We are now marching down the country from 
Kroonstad to Bloemfontein, and are about halfway. 
It is getting very hot, as the summer is coming on 
again, and very cold at night. We have had it very 
rough all winter, as we had no shelter but a blanket, 


and when we were away on the borders of Basuto- 
land the hills were white with snow sometimes, and 
the wind almost froze the marrow in our bones. We 
are burning the most of the farms as we go along. 
When wecome to a farm, if the man is not at home to 
answer for himself, they get half-an-hour to clear their 
things out, and then the whole place is set on fire. It is 
dirty work, and | hate it. It is right enough fighting 
against the men with arms in their hands, but when it 
comes to burning the roof over the heads of women and 
little children it makes me sick of the whole business. 
Just fancy a foreign army coming to B——, and my 
father not in, and making mother and H—— put their 
things out into the field and burning the dear old house, 
and you will have some idea what war means. And 
these Dutch people love their homes even more than we 
do. I amssure I wish it was all over.” 


There is no reason to believe that 
ee Sr this Scotch shepherd’s son differs 
in our Hands? from the rest of his comrades in 

arms. But if this sentiment be at 

all general, what prospect have we of carrying this 
war through to a finish? We may find before long 
that the one weapon which we could rely on, the 
indomitable patient endurance and discipline of the 
British soldier, has broken in our hands. The man 
in the street and his oracles in the newspaper offices 
angrily refuse to admit the possibility of such an 
outcome of the great war which was to vindicate our 
Imperial prestige and demonstrate the superiority of 
the British Army to all the world. But they are now 
thoroughly alarmed as to the present condition 
of affairs. Sir Alfred Milner, who was to have taken 
over the Federal Government, has not yet left Cape 
Town, where, indeed, he is now threatened with the 
total dislocation of society and paralysis of the 
administration. Lord Kitchener, whose advent it was 
confidently expected would strike terror into the hearts 
of the Boers, finds that the problem is insoluble by such 
means. The railway being cut south of Kimberley, Mr. 
Rhodes will not be able to attend the annual meeting 
of De Beers shareholders, and he has remained down 
at Cape Town. ‘The Outlanders, who are starving 
and desolate, find it impossible to return to Johannes- 
burg. Nota mine is opened—the Boers at last :re 

destroying the mining machinery—nor has a step bren 

taken towards the re-establishment of industry in ‘1at 

war-blasted region, which is now threatened wh a 

serious famine. 
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Meanwhile an impatient clamour is 
raised for the immediate despatch 
of 50,000 additional troops, but 
those who asked omit to specify 
where these 50,000 are to be found. Lord 
Kitchener has been reduced to sending plaintive 
appeals to the Australian Colonies and to New 
Zealand for the return of voluateers who_ have 
recovered from sickness and from wounds, while from 
New Zealand we have actually been reduced to 
summoning a couple of hundred Maories to assist 
the Imperial army in crushing the resistance of 
a handful of Boers. It is somewhat significant that 
no appeal has been made for more Canadians, but 
that a thousand of them are to be recruited for 
Baden-Powell’s police, which promises to be the most 
expensive on record, as each man of the 10,000 
which, it is estimated, will be needed to maintain 
order in the Republics, will cost £250 a year. If 
Maoris can be sent from New Zealand, there is no 
reason why Red Indians should not be sent from 
Canada. This resource of empire still remains intact. 
While President 


More Troops— 
even Maories. 


Mr. Kruger’s welcome in America will 

The be all the heartier because of the dis- 
Nicaragua Canal. pyte with England over the Nicaragua 
Canal. The vote of the Senate, which 

by a two-thirds majority passed the treaty providing for 
the American right to defend the Nicaragua Canal, is 
very significant, and has been as usual grossly mis- 
interpreted by the English papers. The facts of the case 
are very simple. In 1850 the United States, being then 
comparatrvely insignificant as a World Power, concluded 
with us what is known as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
which provided for the neutralisation and international 
isation of any canal across the Isthmus. ‘Fifty years have 
passed since then, and the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty has 
become an anachronism. When it was negotiated, it 
was assumed that the Canal, if it were made, would be 
an internationat undertaking, and therefore due pro- 
vision was made for its internationalisation ; the 
United States have far outgrown the swaddling-clothes 
of 1850, and now the Americans propose to cut 
their own Canal at their own expense. They propose 
to do this chiefly for the purpose of increasing their 





President Kruger Kruger and _ his 
the ies Cabinet remain 

at present at the 

Hague, where they have been enthu- 
siastically welcomed by the Queen 
and her people, the Dutch Ministers 
are less exuberant in their enthusi- 
asm. ‘The illness of the Russian 
Emperor, from which fortunately he 
appears almost completely to have 
recovered, has prolonged their stay 
in Holland. If it be true, as stated, 
that the Emperor is_ sufficiently 
well to return to St. Peters- 
burg for the Russian New Year, 
President Kruger will probably 
soon have word finally as to 
whether or not it will be worth his 
while to make a pilgrimage to 
St. Petersburg. If he does not go 
to Russia, he will probably go to 
the United States, where he will be 
received with an enthusiasm un- 
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because he is the chief of a Republic, 
which is another reason why he will 
be well received in the States. 


The projected Nioaragua Canal is 169 miles in length. Its eastern terminus is at Greytown, on 
the Atlantic, while its western terminus is at a small place called Brito, about ro miles north of San 
Juan del Sur, on the Pacific coast. About 140 miles of tivers and lakes will be utilised in its 
construction. There will be three locks at each end of the canal. 
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own naval strength, to enable them to reinforce their 
fléets. without sending their warships round Cape 
Horn. . The making of the Nicaragua Canal there- 
foré must be regarded as primarily intended to 
increase the fighting strength of the United States. 
Shrewd observers at the English Admiralty gravely 
doubt the expediency of spending 50 millions ster- 
ling in cutting a Canal: to send their fleet in war time 
through the Isthmus, The Canal is regarded as 
practically useless in time of war, but the danger 
there is nothing compared to that in Nicaragua. 


What 
Lord Salisbury 
should do. 
It is stated in 
quarters, = which 
are’ very well in- 
formed, that Lord 
Pauncefote. never 
insisted upon any 
provisions limiting 
in any way the 
liberty of the 
United States to 
protect the Canal. 
Mr. Hay drafted 
the treaty as it 
stood when it went 
to the Senate, and 
England accepted 
it. ‘The Senate con- 
sidered that it was 
necessary to safe- 
guard the right of 
American citizens, 
and to protect 
the Canal in which 
they had invested 
their money, by 
the introduction of a clause textually reproduced 
from the Suez Canal Convention, reserving their full 
liberty of action in protecting the Canal in case of war. 
Having done this, they went further, and declared the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty suspended. To this great 
objection is taken by the Zimes; and many are now 
clamouring for the rejection of the treaty which 
President McKinley has presented for our acceptance. 
It is to be hoped that Lord Salisbury will turn a deaf 
ear to their clamour. It is our interest to stand in 
with the United States, and to encourage them to 
make the Canal. In peace we shall profit by it more 
than any other nation, and in time of war it 





Queen Wilhelmina of Holland. 


will be of no use to anybody. If Lord Salisbury is 
so ill-advised as to refuse to accept the amend- 
ments introduced by the Senate, the treaty will 
drop and Congress may proceed to pass the Bill 
authorising the construction of the Canal without 
regard to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which will be 
said to have lapsed. No doubt an_ excellent 
case can be constructed in favour of maintaining our 
rights under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, but as tho:e 
rights are not worth anything to anybody, the only effect 
of insisting upon the letter of this antiquated instrument 
will be to in- 
flame public spirit 
against us in the 
United States, 
without our 
obtaining any 
compensating ad- 
vantages — what- 
ever. Our true 
policy is to repu- 
diate any desire 
whatever to 
interfere with the 
‘full freedom 
of the Unitec 
States to do what 
it pleases in the 
way of canal cut- 
ting and to accept 
the amended 
treaty as it stands. 
What may 
Happen. 
In those circum- 
stances the pro- 
posed visit of Pre- 
sident Kruger to 
America assumes 
a very much more serious aspect than it would other- 
wise have possessed. When the Boer delegates went 
to the United States before the Presidential Election, 
the situation was entirely different. The Americans 
were engrossed in their own private affairs, and every- 
one believed that the Boers were very badly beaten. 
President McKinley was fighting for re-election, and 
his administration had nothing to gain by giving 
any countenance to the Boers. If, however, the 
Nicaragua Treaty is rejected by Great Britain, and 
the House of Representatives and the Senate decide to 
pass the Bill for the construction of the Canal, claiming 
the right to annul the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the 
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situation’ between’ Washington and London will at 

once become so strained that the visit of President 

Kruger might have very serious consequences, No one 

deprecates this more than those who sincerely wish 

the Boers every success in their appeal to American 
sentiment. 

The December Session opened on 

The December 3 and closed on Decem- 

ber 15, and in 12 days voted 16 

millions for the purposes of war. 


The Session was not very eventful. The Members 


of the Opposi- 
tion raised a 
plaintive wail over 
the fashion in 
which they had 
been treated by 
Mr. Chamberlain 
and his supporters 
at the 
Election. This 
was declared to 
be an ancient, 
fossil topic, al- 
though it naturally 
presents itself in 
a different light to 
those who had 
suffered by the 
unscrupulous 
manner in which 
one of Her 
Majesty’s Mini- 
sters had identi- 
fied all those op- 
posed to his policy 
in South Africa 
as the enemies of 
their country and 
their Queen. The hard case of Mr. Ellis naturally com- 
manded much sympathy, for few more discreditable 
tricks in electioneering were ever resorted to than that 
by which a private letter of his to a fellow-subject in 
Cape Colony, asking for precise information instead of 
vague charges, was twisted and misrepresented so as to 
make it appear that he had been in traitorous com- 
munication with the Boers, It was noted, however, 
with a certain saturnine satisfaction by some, that it 
was Mr. Ellis who had been selected as the victim for 
this characteristic manifestation of Chamberlainism. 
Mr. Ellis was one whose simplicity and childlike faith 
in the Colonial Secretary was largely responsible for 
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the criminal fiasco of the South African inquiry. Pro- 
bably if the Committee were to sit again, Mr. Ellis 
would not again model his conduct upon the example 
of Moses in the “Vicar of Wakefield.” You may 
sell Mr, Ellis a gross of green spectacles once, 
but not even his desire to think evil of Mr. Rhodes 
would lead him to whitewash Mr, Chamberlain. 
One of the recent Ministerial appoint- 
oon —s and ments, that of Lord Hardwicke as 
Stock Exchange. Under-Secretary for India, led to a 
debate in the House of Lords on the 
incompatibility cf 
the duties of an 
Under - Secretary 
and those of a 
member of the 
Stock Exchange. 
Lord Hardwicke, 
being an impecu- 
nious peer, wisely 
set about earning 
his living, and 
selected as the 
field for his exer- 
tions a partnership 
ina firm of stock- 
brokers in the 
city. As he has 
no other means of 
livelihood, he de- 
clined, on accept- 
ing office, to sever 
his connection 
with the firm in 
which he earns 
his daily bread. 
During such time 


Herzog Heinrich of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. as he draws a 


salary at the 
India Office, he will abstain from taking any direct 
part in the stock-jobbing business. Lord Hard- 
wicke’s explanation was very straightforward and 
satisfactory so far as it went; but the remark made 
by Mr. Lecky about the Jameson Raid—that the 
trail of finance is over it all—ought not to be 
applied to an Imperial Administration. If Lord 
Salisbury had spoken in the debate raised by 
Lord Rosebery on the subject of the Hardwicke 
appointment, he would probably have remarked 
sardonically that, after all, some allowance must be 
made for ordinary mortals. “We could not all 
marry Rothschilds.” -As Lord Salisbury had already 














spoken, however, this remark could only havea 
private circulation. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Mr. Chamberlain Chamberlain’s connection with joint- 
and his . ‘ ‘ 
Companies. Stock companies, either direct or 
indirect, was the subject of an 
animated debate opened by Mr. Lloyd-George. Mr. 
Chamberlain made a spirited fighting speech in 
defence of his investments, and endeavoured to make 
out that it would soon become impossible for anybody 
who had any money invested in anything to take 
part in the administration of the Empire. There 
is this to’ be said on behalf of Mr. Chamberlain, 
that the Government of Britain was for many 
generations exclusively in the hands of the 
landed gentry, -whose interest it was to keep 
up the price of corn, but the fact that they did so, 
however much to the detriment of the general com- 
munity, although a precedent, is also a proof of the 
disadvantage of choosing Ministers whose incomes rise 
and fall according to the policy of the Administration. 
Mr. Chamberlain, when attacking the appointment of 
Lord Rosmead to the High Commissionership of 
South Africa, set up the standard of Czsar’s wife. 
Judged by that standard of his own making, he 
cannot be said to have emerged triumphant from a 
debate in which otherwise he acquitted himself with 
customary skill. 
The question of the war was debated 
feebly in the House of Lords, where 
Lord Salisbury made a speech emi- 
nently calculated to prolong the 
resistance of the fighting Boers. He said: “The 
only thing that these people will be satisfied with is if 
in some way-we restore to them their independence. 
We cannot restore to them that independence. Our 
policy is absolutely unchanged in that respect.” He 
then went on to say that he could fix no date as to the 
establishment of local self-government. He said: “I 
know not how long tlie delay will have to be. It may 
be years ; it may even .be generations.” A pleasant 
prospect, truly, and one eminently calculated to induce 
the Boers to lay down their weapons and trust to 
English good faith, The immediate result of this 
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Parliament. 


declaration by Lord Salisbury was to induce the © 


leaders of the Front Opposition Bench to approve of 
an amendment to the Address which was couched in 
the following terms :— 


Humbly to represent to Your Majesty that it would 
conduce to the pacification of the conquered territories 
and to the future good relations of the European races in 
South Africa generally, if measures for securing the 
liberty and property of those now in arms who surrender, 
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for the settlement of those territories, and for promoting 
the reconcilement and well-being of their inhabitants, 
were announced at the earliest possible date. 


This was moved and seconded by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s two speakers, whose speeches entirely 
' Defence. = deprived their amendment of any 
importance from the point of view 
of those who regard the war as a criminal and suicidal 
undertaking. 
whatever in declaring that he was perfectly prepared 
to accept in substance the suggestions contained in 
the Amendment. He then-seized the opportunity 
of making a speech by which he succeeded in 
deluding the House into the belief that Ministers 
were seriously contemplating the establishment of 
civil government and the repression of savage war- 
fare in the Transvaal. When his speech comes to be 
examined, however, it will be observed that it amounts 
to nothing more than a statement of an expectation 
that before the House met again Sir Alfred Milner 
would have made considerable progress in establish- 
ing civil government in the Republics, an expecta- 
tion which will be quoted next February as one 
more instance of falsified hopes and unfounded 
prognostications. He served out the usual farrago 
of nonsense about the Boers burning their own farms, 
and made a characteristic and successful attempt to 
mislead the House as to the violation of the laws of 
war by admitting his guilt in a parenthesis interpo- 
lated in the sentence in which he asserted his 
innocence. One of the accusations against the policy 
of Lord Roberts has been that he systematically 
ignored the emphatic prohibition of looting and 
pillage and the seizing of private property of the 
enemy without giving a receipt. Mr. Chamberlain 
replied by protesting the humanity and mildness of 
Lord Roberts’s régime, and adduced as a proof of 
this the fact that, when the private property of the 
burghers was seized, a receipt should be given, “ excep¢ 
in those cases in which the cwner of the cattle had been 
guilty of acts of war against us,’ which is to admit 
the whole case. Every burgher has been “ guilty” of 
acts of war against us. 


Although the session was summoned 


Can the exclusively for financial purposes, 
Gold Mines ; 
Pay ? the subject of ways and means met 


with but little. discussion. Sir 
William Harcourt made a powerful speech, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach intimated the firm intention of 
the Government to compel the mine-owners of the 
Rand to contribute to the cost of the war. It will be 
time enough to talk about the contribution of mine- 


Mr. Chamberlain had no: difficulty © 
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owners when the mines are in working order again. 
Nothing is more certain than the fact that if we 
increase the taxation many of the mines will never 
reopen at all. Even President Kruger was 
driven to admit the necessity of reducing the 
cost of production in the case of the lower-grade 
inines, and any increase of their burdens will simply 
lead to the abandonment of all attempt to extract the 
ore excepting in the richer mines. The French and 
German owners of Rand stock may be fairly weii 
relied upon to take care of their own interests. The 
prospect of any material contribution from the mines 
is as much a mirage, in the African desert as the 
delusion that the natives are to derive any benefit as 
the result of our conquest. 
The'most conspicuous feature of the 
meeting of Parliament was—to per- 
petrate a bull—-the people who were 
not there. The reconstituted and 
reunited Irish - National’ Party decided that they 
would take no part in the discussion at Westminster, 
and would employ themselves by meeting in Conven- 
tion at Dublin for the purpose of pronouncing a 
sentence of major excommunication upon Mr. T. M. 
Healy. The Convention met, passed a_ strong 
resolution repudiating all responsibility for the war, 
and condemning the atrocity with which it has been 
conducted. Then, having disposed of this as a kind 
of hors d@ euvre, they settled down to the great business 
of the meeting, the excommunication of Tim. Tim, 
like the jackdaw of Rheims, listened to the terrible 
curse, and ‘did not seem a penny the werse. On the 
contrary, he spread himself at Westminster as the sole 
representative of the Irish Nationalist Party. He made 
two speeches full of mordant force, and made several 
interjections which produced even more effect than 
his speeches. One of these, which will not soon be 
forgotten in the House of Commons, was the question 
which he asked immediately after the returns had 
been read to'the House as to the number of horses 
and mules which had been sent to the seat of war. 
Tim rose without a smile, and before any one could 
divine what he was after, he convulsed the House by 
asking :— 

“Will the right hon. gentleman say how many asses 
have been sent out ?” 


The Cursing 
of Tim. 


Alas! materials for all other returns are provided in 
abundance, but for the return for which Mr. Healy’s 
soul yearned the War Office has provided no 
statistics, 
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Count von Biilow last month dis- 
ae sane tinctly advanced his already high 
Ascendant. reputation by the speech which he 
made in defence of the Kaiser’s 
refusal to see President Kruger. Nothing that the 
Emperor has done for some time has so much 
affronted German national feeling, and it has found 
vent in various methods, some Parliamentary, and 
others. of a more popular nature. It fell to Count 
von Biilow’s lot to defend his Imperial master in 
the Reichstag, and he did so with singular success. If 
Count von Bilow can keep it up in this style, he 
will soon be recognised as a new Bismarck, much 
more genial and less imperious, but not less capable, 
than the great Chancellor who did so much to unify 
Germany. It is difficult to say which was the more 
skilful, the frankness of Count von Biilow’s admission 
of previous mistakes in the Imperial policy, or the 
audacity with which he assumed that the reception of 
Mr. Kruger was equivalent to a rupture of friendly 
relations with England. President Loubet received 
Mr. Kruger, and so has Queen Wilhelmina. What 
the President of the French Republic could do, the 
Kaiser of the German Empire ought surely to be able 
to accomplish without fear of giving mortal offence. 
Considerable consternation among all 
who care for the education of the 
people was aroused by a judicial 
decision that was given in_ the 
month of December, which, unless it is reversed 
on appeal, cuts up by the roots the attempt 
that has been made for many years past to 
improve the education of our people. In the 
case known as the Queen v. Cockerton, the issue was 
raised whether the School Board had any right to 
give anything but the rudiments of education. Two 
judges, Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice Kennedy, 
have ruled that elementary education, according to the 
strictly legal interpretation of the Act of Parliament, 
means little more than reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and, therefore, that any expenditure incurred by 
the School Board for teaching the children any of 
the higher branches of education is u/tra vires. The 
case will be carried to a higher Court, where the 


A Set Back 
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0 
Education. 


decision may be reversed ; but if it is not, it may be a 
‘blessing in disguise, for it will precipitate the recon- 


sideration of our educational system, and compel the 
new Parliament to devote its attention during the 
next session to the amendment of the law, for in that 
case amended it must be, and that at once. Whatever 


change is made in our educational system should be © 


to improve and increase the facilities enjoyed by 
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our children for acquiring at the threshold of life the 
education which alone can enable them to hold their 
own in the struggle for existence. 

In the North of England last month 
a panic set in among beer-drinkers, 
which illustrates in a very striking 
manner how absolutely dependent 
we are upon the chemist. A strange epidemic 
seemed to have broken out in Manchester, the 
symptoms of which were soon discovered to be 
practically identical with those of arsenical poisoning. 
For a time its origin was wrapped in mystery, but on 
investigation it was discoyered that all those who 
suffered (numbering thousands, while about a hundred 
died) had been in the habit of drinking beer supplied 
by one brewery. On the analysis of this beer, it was 
found to be heavily charged with arsenic, and, on 
pressing the inquiry further, it was discovered that 
the brewers had used, in the manufacture of their 
beer, glucose and invert sugar, in the preparation of 
which the use of vitriol is indispensable. Now the 
vitriol used in preparing this glucose used by these 
brewers was on analysis found to contain arsenic, which 
is often present in sulphur pyrites. The unfortunate 
firm appeared to have taken all the usual precautions, 
and had submitted their glucose to 
chemical analysis, and, as the certi- 
ficates of the analyst were in 
order, they naturally assumed that 
all was right. Unfortunately all 


Poisoned Beer. 


Gazette of the criminal vice of London, I had been 
guilty of exaggeration, and that I had overstated 
the horror of the traffic in child-life, which is one of 
the most terrible and appalling crimes of modern 
civilisation. None of those persons, however, could 
indulge in that pleasing delusion if they were to take 
the trouble to read the reports of the cause célébre 
which last month resulted in the consigning of a well- 
known Berlin banker to two and a half years 
imprisonment. Sternberg, the banker in question, 
was an even greater monster than the man whose 
hideous vice I described in 1885 under the title of 
the Minotaur of London. ‘The London Minotaur 
fortunately is dead and gone to his last account. 
Sternberg, his Berlin prototype, was proved in 
Court, on the testimony of innumerable witnesses, to 
have employed his vast wealth in the corruption of 
young girls. The whole machinery which exists in 
every capital for the purveying of victims to the 
modern Minotaur was set forth on sworn evidence 
given under cross- examination in the Berlin 
Criminal Court. Nearly every feature of this 
infernal traffic, which I was the first to bring 
into the glaring light of day in London, was proved 
to be flourishing in the capital of Germany. Our 











was wrong, and the mistake of the 
analyst has cost as many lives as 
a pitched battle in South Africa. 
As the question of responsibility is 
likely to come before the Courts, it 
would be wrong to venture’ upon 
any comment on the case, but it 
illustrates in a very marked manner 
what widespread devastation might 
be wrought by a single blunder of 
the scientist, upon whose accuracy 
and care may hang the lives of 
hundreds and thousands. 
Fifteen years ago 
Maiden Tribute I literally scandal- 
ised the world by 
the publication of 
“The Maiden Tribute of Modern 
Babylon.” To this day there are 
probably millions who are under the 
impression that in the exposure 
which was made in the Pal/ Mall 
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newspapers have printed little or nothing of’ the 
details of the trial, excepting those which relate to 
the corruption of the police ; for Sternberg, to secure 
himself immunity in the indulgence of his horrible 
appetite, spared no expense to corrupt the detectives 
and to buy the silence of the chiefs of the police. 
If it had not been for the staunch fidelity of one 
officer, who was more fortunate than ex-Inspector 
Minahan, whose career was spoiled because of his 
refusal to wink at the misdeeds of keepers of 
fashionable houses of ill-fame in the West End, 
Sternberg might have gone unchecked till his death. 
One of the incriminated parties committed 
suicide when the verdict was pronounced, and the 
action of Sternberg’s counsel is to be investigated, 
for they are under grave suspicion of having 
tampered with ‘witnesses to defeat the ends of 
justice. 


After endless discussions at Pekin 


The the representatives of the Allied 
Powers and : ; 
China. Powers have succeeded in drawing 


up twelve “ irrevocable ” conditions, 
which they presented to the Emperor of China as 
“indispensable reparation for the crimes committed 
and in order to prevent their recurrence.” These con- 
ditions have been accepted ex bloc by the Emperor of 
China, but between such general submission and the 
fulfiiment of the obligations implied in such accept- 
ance there is a wide gulf fixed. What the 
Chinese expect is that the foreign devils will 
quarrel among themselves, as soon as they come 
to practical details. We may take it for granted 
that there will be no difficulty in the erec- 
tion of expiatory monuments in Pekin or else- 
where. Neither will there be any trouble about 
the maintenance of Legation Guards in Pekin 
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and the fortification of the diplomatic quarter, for the 
Allies are already in possession, and can do as they 
please. The same remark applies to the stipulation 
about the destruction of the Taku forts and the mili- 
tary occupation of the points necessary to secure 
safety of communication between Pekin and the sea. 
But the moment the “irrevocable” conditions pass 
beyond the sphere in which the Allies are all- 
powerful, we fail to see what security they possess 
for enforcing their demands. ‘Take, for instance, the 
fifth condition : “the importation of arms or materials, 
and their manufacture, are to be prohibited.” Now 
the Allies might possibly, although this is very doubt- 
ful, prevent the importation of arms; but even if they 
were all of them acting together with the single will of 
one man, they could not prevent the manufacture of 
arms within the vast intact world of the Chinese 
empire. It would appear that the Chinese, by 
accepting the “ irrevocable” conditions, have put the 
Powers in a fix. If the Emperor had rejected their 
conditions, they might have declared war, or could 
have seized territory ; but now that they are accepted 
in principle, the question will turn upon the guaran- 
tees for their fulfilment, and every separate clause of 
the twelve will afford the Chinese ample opportunity 
for profiting by the divisions of their invaders. 


By the special permission of the Proprietors of “Punch,” 
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From the point of view of abstract 


— justice the Allies have already exacted 
China! vengeance far exceeding the original 


provocation. No one can read the 
reports published by Dr. Dillon in the Contemporary 
Review this month, as to the abominable atrocities 
perpetrated by the soldiers of Christendom upon the 
non-combatant Chinese population, without feeling 
that the less we say about compensation for outrage the 
better. In relation to the worst outrages—those upon 
Chinese women— Dr. Dillon gives the English-speaking 
contingent a comparative certificate of virtue. Against 
this, however, we must put the wanton and hideous 
outrage upon Chinese susceptibilities that was reported 
on New Year’s Day in a Laffan’s telegram from 
Pekin. According to this, the Temple of Heaven, 
one of the most sacred edifices in China, was selected 
by an amateur dramatic troupe of British officers as 
the theatre for performing a burlesque, in which the 
Dowager Empress was caricatured, put up for 
auction, and knocked down for five dollars to an 
Indian officer personating’ Prince Tuan, who was 
declared to have purchased the honour of China for 
that sum. This combination of vulgarity and inde- 
cency is one of the things which make the English 
so much detested by other races. 
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Sir John Tenniel’s Last Cartoon: ‘“ Time's Appeal.” 
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DIARY FOR DECEMBER. 


spemvicle OF THE MONTH. 


- The Turkish Admiralty signs a contract for 
a cruiser from an American firm ; this settles 
the indemnity question with the United 
States. 

At Erquelinnes, the frontier station between 
France and Belgium, an address is presented 
to President Kruger by the Brussels Com- 
mittee for the Boers. 

President Kruger abandons his visit to Berlin. 

President McKinley’s Message is delivered to 
Congress. 

Theannual report of the United States Trea- 
sury is submitted to Congress. 

The report of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
is also placed before Congress by President 
McKinley. 

An embankment and a promenade a quarter of 
a mile long fall into the river at Rome. 

In a correspondenc: with his constituents Mr. 
Chaplin tells how he came to retire from the 
Ministr 

The Reichstag debates on the first reading of 
a Toleration Bill, which seeks to secure 
complete religious freedom for all German 
subjects. Count Biilow points out how it 
interferes with the Federal character of the 
Ei mpire. 

rench Senate discusses the Bill for 
increasing the Fleet. 

The New South Wales Parliiment is prorogued 
until January 16th. 

Tae first sitting of the new London School 
Board. 

Piesident Kruger artives at The Hague. A 
great demonstration welcomes him, votes cf 
sympathy are passed in both Chambers cf 
the Dutch States-General. 

The Afiik ander Congress opens in Cape Colony, 
8,000 persons being present. Mr. Cronwright 
Schreiner mets with a great reception. 

The elections in Canada result in the complete 
triumph of the Liberals. 

President Kruger is received by Queen Wilhel- 
mina at The Hz ague. 

The German Government nominate four 
members to serve on the permanent bureau 
for international arbitration at The Hague. 

Major von Liebut resigns his position as 
Governor of German East Africa. 

Lord Curzon arrives at the Kolai Goldfields. 

Fhe French Chamber agrees to the Diink 
Duties Bill. 

In the Dutch Parliament M. de Beaufort ex- 
plains the natuze of the incident between 
Holland and Portugal. 

The National’st Convention opens in Dublin 
under the p-esidency of Mr. John Redmond. 

The Reichstag continues the debate on the 
Estimates. Dr. Hasse attacks the Govern- 
ment’s treatment of President Kruger ; Count 
von Biilow replies. 

Tne Victorian Legislative Assembly pass the 
Woman’s Suffrage and Oid Age Pensions 
Bills. 

In the American Senate the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty is discussed. Mr. Davis’ amendment 
is carried by a large majority, 65 votes to 17. 

The. French Chamber discuss ihe Amnesty 
Bill. 


The Reichstag agjourns for Christmas, 

Arrangements are made by the States Council 
of Switzerland for the nationalisation of the 
railways. 

Lord Hopetoun arrives at Sydney. 

A German training ship, the Gnetsenau, is 
wrecked off Malaga; 38 lives lost. 


In the American Senate the discussion on the _ 


Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is resumed. 

A Dock Strike begins at Antwerp. 

The French Chamber discusses the Budget 
and the question of M. Dérouléde and his 
fellow-exiles being included in the amnesty. 
M. Ernest Roche withdraws his amend- 
ment. 

Lord Hopetoun entrusts the task of forming a 
Federal Government to Sir uyne, the 
Prime Minis‘er of New South Wales. 
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The Amnesty Bill b-ought in by the Frerch 
Government finally passes the Chamb:r in a 
form acceptabl: to the Government by a 
large majocity. 

President Kruger arrives at Amsterdam ; he is 
received by the Communal Council and is 
acco:ded a warm reception. 

Th: Dutch Minister in London informs the 
3iish Government that his Government 
does not accept the Paris Venezuela Award 
as to the dema-cation of the Anglo-Dutch 
frontier, as Holland wz s not represented. 

The American Senate adopts the ainzndment 
to the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty declaring the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is superseded. The 
amendme ent is carried cancelling the provi- 
sion inviting the adhesion of other Powers. 
The treaty is then ratified by 55 votes to 18. 

The Victorian Legislative Council rejects the 
Woman’s Suffrage Bill by a lage majority, 
but pass the Old Ag= Pensions Bill. 

The French Chamber discuss the Navy esti- 
mates. 

The Sternberg case reveals further scandals. 
Herr Sandau, dizector of the Prussian Mort- 
gage Bank, is arrested. 

Major Cuignet is arrested in Paris. 


[W. and D. Downey. 
Baron W. G. Armstrong. 


The Court at Berlin pronounces a verdict of 


guilty on Herr Sternberg, and sentences him 
to two and a half years’ penal servitude. 

In the French Chamber the remaining Navy 
estimates are disposed of. 

A frightful gale rag s round the Scottish coast ; 
there is greit boss of boats and fishermen off 
D-lting, in Shetland. 

Mrs Canadian fo.cz from South Africa reach 

Canada. 

M., Zola publishes a letter on the Amnesty Bill 
in the Paris Ausvre. 

M. Hoshi, Japinese Minister of Communica- 
tions, resigns, and is succeeded by M. Hara. 

Sir William Lyne declines to fo-m a Federal 
Ministry, and advises Lord Hopetoun to 
send for Mr. Barton. 

Taz French Chamber discuss the Army esti- 
mates. 





‘The Pope closes the holy door at midnight at 


St. Peter’s, Rome. ; 

Mr. Barton undertakes to form an Australian 
Federal Government. 

Lhe Japanese Diet assembles. 

rhere-is great distress in the intezior of Turkey 
owing to the exactions of the tax-gathe-ers. 
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Captain Dreyfus addresses a letter to M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau. 

In the French Chamber M,. Sembat strongly 
ciiticises the license and barbarity of the 
Europzan forces in China. _M. de Lanessan 
replies that the Government is determined 
to put an end to the customs of barbaric 
epochs. The credit for 23,000,000 frs. is then 
agreed to by a large majority. 

Mr.. Barton forms his Federal Cabinet as 
follows:—Rt. Hon. E. Bar me Prime 
Minister and Exterior Affiirs; Hon. Alfred 
Deakin, Attorney-General and Justice ; Sir 
WS hs Lyn, Home Affairs; Sir G. Turner, 
l'reasurer: Rt. Hon. C. C. Kington, Tr de 
and Cus stoms Sir James R. Dickson, 
Defence ; Sir J. Forrest, Postmaster-General. 


By-Election. 


23. An election took place in the Blackpool 
Division of Lancashire owing to the elevation 
of Sir M. White Ridley to the Peerage. The 
following is the result ;— 
Mr. Worsley-Taylor (C. 
Alderman Heap (L. 


Conservative majority ... 1,470 


The War in South Africa. 


3. Lord Robe-ts bids farewell to the troops in 
South Africa. 

The eleven men arrested at Johannesbu-g on 
suspicion of a plot to assassinate Lord 
Roberts are to be deported, as sufficient 
evidence to warrant a trial cannot be 
produced. 

Lord Kitchener is gazetted as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British forces in South Afiica. 

General Knox engages De Wet’s forces. 

Chere is fighting near Standerton. 

the Boers capture 1,700 sheep near Potchef- 
stroom. 

The Boers attack a British convoy proceeding 
to Pretoria and burn half of the waggons. 
Che British lose 15 killed and 22 wounded. 

De Wet crosses the Caledon and goes south. 

Four columns, command:d by General Knox, 
are in pursuit of De Wet, who abandons 509 
horses, 

The Boers capture 130 horses in a train near 
Viaklaagte; another party capture a 
quantity of cattl: and sheep near the same 
place, and attack a mounted infantry post 
near Barberton successfully. 

The Boers release all the pzisoners taken at 
Dewetsdorp, except the officers. 

The dephtatien appointed by the Worcester 
Congress wait upon Sir Alfred Milner. 

Mr, Malan, editor of Oxsland, is elected un- 
opposed for Malmesbury in place of Mr. 
Schreiner. 

Geneval Knox continues a running fight with 
De Wet’s forces. 

The Australian and Canadian troops emba k at 
Cape Town on th-ir return home. 

A severe battle. takes place a few miles from 
Pretoria on the Magaliesberg range between 
the Boers under Delarey and the Bv-itish 
under Clements; the Bri:ish retreat after 
the Boers seize the hill commanding the 
British camp; 18 officers and 555 men miss- 
ing. There is also fighting near Mafeking 
and at Vryheid. 

General Knox compels De Wet to go north, 
and recaptures a 15-pounder gun, a pom-pom, 
and several waggons. 

A portion of Brabant’s Colonial Horse are taken 
prisoners by the Boers near Zastron. 

De Wet, with some 2,000 men, appears in the 
Thaba Nchu region ; he makes three deter- 
mined attacks on the British position ; in the 
third he charges through. 

Lord Kitchene: requests the New Zealanders 
to remain to the énd of the war. 

A force of 700 or 800 Boers cross into Cape 
Colony near Aliwal North end reach Knap- 
daal, no.th of Albut Junction. 
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19. A mixed force of 1,000 troops is sent from Cape 
Town to meet the Boers in Cape Colony. 

20. The situation in the north of Cape Colony is 
more serious, as more Boers cross _ the 
me River into the Colony. Martial law 

roclaimed in twelve additional districts 
ape Colony. 
Lord Kitchener = a proclamation offering 
terms to the fighting Boers. 

24. Lord Kitchener arrives at De Aar. Regular 
railway service is restored between De Aar 
and Cape Town. 

It is reported that a squadron of Yeomanry in 
following up the Boers near Britstown are 
captured, 

25. Lord Kitchener reports that the British under 
General Knox are engaging De Wet’s force 
in the neighbourhood of Leen Kop. 

28. De Wet with a considerable » Bower holds 
the country between Ficksburg, Sengkel and 
Winburg. 

2). Helvetia, a strong position on the Lyndenbu-g 
railway, is captured by the Boers; 209 men 
and a naval 4°7 gun taken. 


The Crisis in China. 


Dec. 3. The Russians assume charge of the postal 
arrangements at Niu-Chwang. 

5. An agreement is reported to be reached by the 
Ministers at Pekin, in accordance with the 

* amendment proposed by the United States. 

16. The British Governm:nt demand a _ modifi- 
cation of the Joint Note prepared by 
Ministers at Pekin. 

17. The provisional Government at Pekin meets ; 
five prominent Chinese attend by invitation. 

19. The Ministers finally agre> upon the text of 
the preliminary note to be presented to the 
Chinese Commissioners. 

20. The Foreign Ministers, with the exception of 
Mr. Cong:r, sign the Joint Note. 

22. Mr. Conger, American Minister, signs the 
Joint Note. 

24. The Joint Note is presented to Prince Ching at 
the Spanish Legation at Pekin. Li Hung 
Chang sends a letter of apology for his 
absence owing to illness. 

26. Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching forward the 
Joint Note of the Powers to the Chinese 
Court. 





PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


House of Lords. 


Dec. 3. The fifteenth Parliament of the Quzen’s 
reign opens by Royal Commission. 

The Queen’s Spzech read Lord Lathom moves 
and Lord Monk Bretton seconds the Ad tress. 
Speeches by Lord Kimberley, Lord Salisbury 
Lord Rosebery, and the Duke of Devonshie. 
The Address agreed to. ’ 

1o. Lord Onslow explains the position of Sir 
Alfred Milner in South Africa. 

14. On the reply to the Address, Lord Roseb:ry 
criticises the appointment of Lord Hardwick : 
as member of the Government while he 
continues a member of the Stock Exchange. 
Speeches by Lord Hardwick: and Lord 
Salisbury. 

15. The Supplementary War Loan \No. 2) Bill and 
the Consolidated Funds Appropviation) Bill 
are brought up from the Commons and pass 
through all their stages. The Qu-en’s 
Speech closing the Session is read, and 
Parliament prosogued until February 14, 
1901. 

House of Commons. 


Dec. 3. Th: New House of Commons me-ts and 
unanimously re-elects Mr. Gully as Sp:aker. 

6. Que2n’s Speech read. Debate on the Ad iress 
opened by Sir H. Campbell-Banne-man ; 
speeches by Mr. Balfour, Lord Cranborne, 
Mr. J. Ellis and Mr. Chamberlain. 


DIARY FOR DECEMBER. 


7. Debate on the Address resumed. Situ ution in 
South Afiica:—Mr. Emmott’s amendment 
discussed ; speeches by Mr. Trevely n, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Scott, Mr. Burns, and 
others. Mr. Emmott withdraws his amend- 
ment. 

The Chinese Question; amendment to the 
Address p-oposed by Mr. Walton, spzech by 
Lord Cranborne. 

10, Debate on the Adiress resumed; Mr. J. 
Walton withdraws his amendment. Mr. 
Bartley moves an amendment expressing 
regret at the eppointment of so many of the 
Prime Ministe-’s relatives to offices ia the 
Government ; speech by Mr. Balfour; the 
amendment is lost on a division by 230 
against 128. 

Mr. Lloyd-George moves an amendment 
decl uing that Ministers of the Crown 
should have no interest direct or indivect in 
any firm competigg fer puble contracts. 
Speeches by Mr. Chamberlain, Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Balfour, M1 
Burns and others. The House divides, when 


the amendment is lost by 269 votes to 127. 








Michael G. Mulhall. 


.1. In Committee of Supply, Mr. Brodrick submits 
the supplementary estimate of £16,000,000 
for war in South Africa and the milit«ry 
operations in China; speeches by Sir W. 
Harcourt, Mr. Keir-Hardie, Mr. T. M. 
Healy. On a division the vote is carried. 
The Chancello- of the Exchequer moves a 
resolution enabling him to raise £11.000,000 
out of the £16,000,000 by means of a war 
loan; the resolution is agreed to and the 
discussion deferred. 

12. The debate on the vote for £16,000,090 for war 
expenses is resumed; speeches by Si: R. 
Reid, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Brodrick, and others. 
The report on the vote is agreed to without 
a division. The new War Loan Bill is in 
troduced and read a first time. 

S-cond reading Supplemental War Lor Pill; 
reg 4 by Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Mi-k- 
ham, T. M. Healy, and the Chancellor 
of the Each quer. 


13. 
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13. Second reading Appropriation Bill: speeches 
by Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Burns, Mr. Keir- 
Hardie, and Mr. Healy. 

14. Committee st»ge of the War Loan Bill and the 
App-opziation Bill; the Bills pass without 
amendment. 

15. Third reading of the Supplementary War Loan 

sill. Derate on the . rT, Bill ; 
speeches by Mr. Pirie, Mr. Lloyd- George. 
Mr. Bryn Roberts, and Mr. Brodrick. 
Th: Bill is then read a third time. 
Parliament is prorogued. 


- —“——- 


SPEECHES. 


Dec. 1. Mr. T. W. Russzll, at Cookstown, on 
maladministration ef the Irish Land Acts. 

5. Mr. Balfour, at ee, on the work of 
the Primrose League 

7. The King of Portug: als on the close friendship 
of Ports igal and Great Britain in Europear 
history. 

Mr. Cronwright Schreiner, in Cape Colon, 
on the attitude of Great Britain to South 
Afric a. 

to. Count von Bilow, at Berlin, on German 
attitude towards the War in South Afiica. 

Mr. Bryce, in London, on the War in South 
Afiica. 

Mr. Leonard Courtney, in London, on the War 
in South Afric 1. 

Lord Salisbury, in London, on the state of 
political parties in this country at present, 
rs the War in South Africa 

4. Lord Cromer, at Kartoum, on the Sud in 
. General André, at Be une, on France and the 
Army. 





OBITUARY. 
Dec. 1. Mr. Daniel Mac caleese, M.P. 


Monaghan, 66. 
Professor Le bl, 56 
M. Schnaebele. 

Miss Emily M. Harris, 56 
6. Mr. Henry Russell w.icer 
Rev. Dr. Mome iz, 52. 
to. Madame Edgar Quinet Par 
iz. M, Aimé Louis Hermmiard. 

Mr. M. G. Mulhall, T.S.S. 
Mr. T. Jennings, senior (‘‘ trainer” 
Turf . 
13. Lord O'Hagan at Springfont-in , 21. 
Major Norton L Zze, D.S.0O. - ica’. 
M. Edmond Tarbé journalist), 
Sir John Conroy, F R.S. B ford L-cturer, 
Oxford), 
Captain W. A. Watts-Jones in China , 2). 
17. Mr. W. Lindsay Cole, 64. 
t» Rev. Dr. Cane (Congregationalist’, 53. 
Canon E. Mallet Young, 61 
Professor S: J. MacMullen \Belfast). 
2». Professor Karl Becker (Berlin), 80. 
Mile. Pellechet writer, etc., indexer of the 
public librari:s of France). 
F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., 80. 
Mr. Vere Foster | Belfast), 80 
Herr von Meerscheidt-Hullessem | Directo: of 
Police in Berlin). 
Fizld-Marshai Count von Blumenthal, go. 
Lord Dormer, 70. 
22. Dr. James Morris, M.R.C.S., _ L.S.A., 
F.R.C.S., 74. 
24. Sin Thomas Clark Edinburgh), 
5. Dowager Lady Churchill pray of the Bed 
chamber to the Queen). 
Mr. Edmund Wimperis 


for Nozth 


of songs , 88 


for the 


(landscape painter’, 
M. Jul :s Riviere (musical conductor), 81. 

M. Nicholas Gritsenko Russian artist), 44 
Gholam Mahomed Khan, go 


27. Lord A-mstrong, go. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


ANUARY ist was a high-day and a holiday in the city 
of Sydney, for on that day was celebrated the coming 
of age of the Commonwealth of Australia. Never in 

the history of any Australian Colony has there been such a 
demonstration as that by which the Australians celebrated 
the attainment oftheir majority. Itis more than a hundred 
years since Captain Cook took possession of the Austra- 
lian continent in the name of Great Britain ; but in all 
the vicissitudes of the century no occasion had arisen for 
indulging in such widespread festivity. The newspapers 
have been so full of telegrams describing the five-mile 
processions, the banquets, te entertainments, the decora- 
tions, and all the forms and phases in which modern men 
and women express their delight, that there is no necessity 
for repeating them here. It is estimated that the cere- 
monial entailed an expenditure of £150,000, a sum which 
may seem comparatively small to those accustomed to 
Imperial pageants, but which represents a very consider- 
able expend'ture in a single day’s rejoicing in a colonial 
capitai. The Australians are, however, in the first flush 
of reviving prosperity. The great financial catastrophe 
which overwhelmed them some years ago is now remem- 
bered only as a shadow casting into brighter relief the 
halcyon days which they are now all enjoying. 

The occasion ministered to their pride of youth, and 
coincided with a great outburst of the consciousness of 
race. It is the fashion in some quarters to attribute this 
entirely to the South African war. There could be no 
greater mistake.. The work of preparing the mind of the 
English-speaking world for a consciousness of the unity 
of race and the dignity of its destinies, has been under- 
taken year after year with patient persistence by many to 
whom the South African war is abhorrent. No doubt the 
war and the self-sacrifice which it entailed upon those who 
volunteered in a cause of the justice of which they knew 
little or nothing, beyond the fact that the empire needed 
the services of her sons, tended to enlarge and quicken the 
sense of Imperial patriotism. This may be admitted all 
the more frankly by those of us to whom the cause in 
which the colonists shed their blood appeared as unworthy 
as any on behalf of which men have gone forth to 
the slaughter. It is deplorable, no doubt, that the first 
initiation of Australia in the perils and the sacrifices of 
empire should have been cemented by innocent blood 
unjustly shed, and that the lives of Australian colonists 
should have been worse than wasted in a_ hopeless 
struggle against the cause of justice and right. Such 
reflections, however, were absent from the minds of the 
immense majority of those who took part in the birthday 
festival at Sydney. The masses believed what the news- 
papers had told them, and regarded the volunteers as heroic 
crusaders, who had gone forth in defence of civilisation 
and of liberty. Mr. Brunton Stephens, the Australian poet, 
whose poem, Australia Federata, is infinitely superior 
in elevation of sentiment to the recent utterances either 
of Mr. Alfred Austin or Mr. Rudyard Kipling, expressed 
accurately enough the general sentiment of his country- 
men when he wrote :— 

Ah, now we know the long delay 
But served to assure a prouder day, 
For while we waited, came the call 
To prove and make our title good— 
To face the fiery ordeal 
That tries the claim to Nationhood— 


And now, in pride of challenge, we unroll, 
For all the world to read, the record-scro!! 
Whose bloody script attests a Nation’s soul, 


O ye, our Dead, who at the call 
Fared forth to fall as heroes fall, 
Whose consecrated souls we failed 
To note beneath the common guise 
Till all-revealing Death unveiled 
The splendour of your sacrifice, 
Now, crowned with more than perishat le bays, 
Immortal in your country’s love and praise, 
Ye too have portion in this day of days ! 


The verse will live and probably be remembered with 
pride for many years to come ; nor will the sense of proud 
exultation be materially affected by the discovery which 
they will make before long, that the whole thing was one 
of the ghastly mistakes into which an arrogant temper 
occasionally betrays the most circumspect of empires. 
We all admit that the Crimean War was a hideous 
blunder, but none the less for that, successive generations 
of schoolboys delight in reading and reciting the 
“ Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

Everything seems to have gone off admirably at Sydney. 
They did not commit the mistake which was made at our 
own Jubiiee, of converting a great popular celebration 
into a mere display of soldiers and artillery. It is true 
that they had nearly 10,000 men under arms, including 
contingents from every branch of the Imperial army, but, 
although the soldiers were in the place, they did not 
monopolise the show. Every department of Australian life 
appears to have becn adequately represented, and the en- 
thusiasm of the populace was sustained during the passing 
of the whole procession. Mr. Barton appears to have 
carried off the honours of the day, although nothing could 
have exceeded the enthusiasm with which the multitude 
welcomed Lord Hopetoun. The oddest incident in the 
whole celebration was the selection of a Jayman, Lord 
Tennyson, to write the prayer which was uttered by the 
Archbishop. Australia has therein certainly established 
arecord. Our colonists at thé Antipodes have never held 
parsons in great esteem, but we were hardly prepared for 
the meekness with which the ecclesiastics consented to 
accept the petition written by the pen of a layman. 
The prayer itself, as telegraphed, runs as follows :— 


We beseech Thee, grant unto this union Thy grace and 
heavenly benediction, that a strong people may arise to hallow 
Thy name, to do justly, and to love mercy. 

We pray Thee to make our Empire always a faithful and 
fearless leader among the nations in all that is good, and to bless 
our beloved Queen and those who are put in authority under 
her, more especially in this land. ' . 

Let Thy wisdom be their guide, strengthen them in upright- 
ness, and vouchsafe that all things may be so ordered and settled 
upon the best and surest foundations, that peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety, may be deepened and 
increased among us.” 


It is estimated that a million persons took part in the 
celebration, the largest crowd ever collected together in 
the Australian colonies. The whole affair has been 
tolerably reported in the newspapers throughout the 
empire, and the ceremony of New Year’s Day may be 
added to those elements which tend to increase the self- 
consciousness of the race, and remind the citizens of the 
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Empire, wherever they may be scattered, of the essential 
unity of their world-circling domain. Australia must 
also be congratulated upon having found in Mr. Brunton 
Stephens a poet capable of adequately voicing the 
aspirations of her most exalted moods. Nor is- Mr. 
Stephens a mere convert of the latter-day. A poem of 
his published many years ago showed that he was then 
one of the few who entertained aspirations that are now 
the common pro- 
perty of all. The 
concluding verses 
of his noble poem 
upon Australia 
Federated reach 
as high a stan- 
dard as any simi- 
lar poetry has 
reached in these 
latter years. 


The Charter’s read; 
the rites are 


o’er ; 
The trumpet’s blare 
and cannon’s 


roar 

Are silent, and the 
flags are furled; 

But so’ not ends 
the task to build 

Into the fabric of the 
world 

The substance of 
our hope ful- 
filled— 

To work as those 
who greatly 
have divined 

The lordship of a 
continent as- 
signed 

As God’s own gift 
for service of 
mankind. | 

O People of the 
onward will, 

Unit of Union 
greater still 


Than that to-day 
hath made you 
great, 

Your true Fulfil- 
ment waiteth 
there, 

Embraced _ within 





the larger fate 
Of Empire ye are 
born to share— 
No vassal progeny of 
subject brood, 
No satellite shed from Britain’s plenitude, 
But orbed with er in one wide sphere of good ! 


[iL —____ EE 
Photograph by G. W. Wilson.) 


Let us hope that the poet’s dream may be fulfilled, and 
that the aspirations of Australia may be worthily realised 
in the days that are to come. 

The coming of age of a great colony is naturally an 
occasion for rejoicing throughout the whole ancestral 
domain. But’ while we are all felicitating ourselves 
and the Australians upon this auspicious event, it 
may be a profitable and interesting occupation to 
endeavour to ascertain what are our own ideas 
about Australia. How were they formed? In what 





Fossickers on the Road—Australian Go!d Mining. 


bed 


way was the modern conception of Australia created 
in the popular mind? We all read books about 
Australia, but the popular conception of a country is very 
seldom gained from books. The millions do not read 
books. This suggested inquiry is more interesting and 


may lead us further afield than might at first appear. 
Some might think that the occasion calls for heroics, but 
when every one has been heroicing 


if | may coin a word) 


through endless 
acres of print, it 
will at least be 


a change if I take 
the humble réle 
of interrogation 
and begin by ask- 
ing myself how 
Australia came to 
me to be in any 
sense a_ living 
reality? I have 
never been there. 
Owing to the fact 
that the affairs 
of Australia are 
never meddled 
with by Down- 
ing Street, there 
has been less rea- 
son for making a 
special study of 
the political con- 
ditions of the 
Australian Colo- 
nies than of al- 
most any other 
group under the 
British Crown. 
Hence in_ this 
respect I may 
be regarded as a 
typical man in 
the street, the 
span of whose 
existence covers 
the last half cen- 
tury during which 
Australia. as she 
now is was virtu- 
ally created. Men 
of fifty may be 
said tohavegrown 
up with the new 
= Commonwealth, 
[ Aberdeen. for beyond the 
; last half-century 
Australia © left 
very little definite 
impact upon the public mind. It was not until the 
great gold discoveries of the mid-century that the 
existence of‘ the island-continent was borne in upon 
the mind of the British masses. 

It was nearly half a century ago when Australia first 
became a household word in English homes. Before 
that date the great continent of the southern seas 
was practically an unknown land to the masses of 
our people ; but in the early fifties the news of the dis- 
covery of gold—not as it is to be found in the Transvaal, 
diffused in stone, requiring for its extraction costly 
machinery and elaborate apparatus, but in nuggets, 
which could be dug out of the ground almost 
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A Selector’s Home. | 


(A selector takes up untouched Bush land, roughly clears it, then-sells it, and starts afresh elsewhere.) 


like pebbles—fascinated the imagination of the world. 
Recently in America the Klondike craze revived the 
memories of the discovery of the Australian El Dorade, 
but with that exception there has been nothing approach- 
ing to the furore which was created in Great Britain by 
the news of the finding of gold in Bendigo and Ballarat. 
It seems but the other day—-but it must have been 
nearly fifty years ago—that I was wakened up as a 
small child, not yet liberated from the petticoats of early 
childhood, by the sound of music in the little village in 
which I spent my early youth. It was a strange and to 
me a weird experience. -I had never been out of bed at 
three o’clock in the morning before, and the darkness of 
the night and its gleaming stars made an indelible 
impression upon my childish mind. A party of adven- 
turous youths was starting for Australia. “A journey to 
the Antipodes now is but a matter of everyday occurrence, 
but in the middle century it seemed almost as vast and 
perilous an undertaking to the English villager as a 
trip to the moon. I forget how many were starting 
at that time — possibly not more than half a 
dozen, but the whole village turned out to see them depart 
for the land where they were all confident they would 
make their fortunes. My sister and I gazed out of the 
bedroom window into the darkness, through which we 





were only conscious of a long procession winding its way 
through , the village streets while the band discoursed 
“Cheer, boys, cheer,’ as marching music for the 
Argonauts who were starting on the quest of the Golden 
Fleece. ‘Charles Mackay’s familiar song was in’ those 
days a kind of marching music to the emigrants. There 
was a cheery lilt in the music corresponding to the hopeful 
note of the words :— 


Cheer, boys, cheer! No more of idle sorrow ; 
Courage ! true hearts shall bear us on our way. 
Hope shines before, and points a bright to-morrow ; 

Let us forget the darkness of to-day. 


We heard the strain rise loud and strong, and 
then gradually die’ away in the distance, and as the 
last note faded we crept back to our beds with our 
minds full of strange thoughts of the unknown world 
towards which these heroes were faring forth in the 
high hope that in a few years they would return with 
fortunes. Similar scenes were repeated all over England. 
Few of those who went forth with such high hopes 
realised their expectations.. Of those who went from 
my native village not one became a millionaire. I do not 
think that more than one achieved a competence. Some 
settled in the far-off land, and their village home knew 
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them no more for ever ; but others came back in after- 
years, and the story of their adventures at the diggings 
made Australia much more real to us all than any other 
land across the seas. It was twelve months before any 
letters were received, and twelve months to a child is 
an eternity. When the first letters arrived they went the 
round of the village, for letters were scarce, and they 
were read and re-read until they were thumbed almost to 
pieces. It was by such letters that the great public at 
home learned something of the realities of existence and 
formed a vivid, although very imperfect, vision of the 
great gold-yielding continent which on the first of 
January this year celebrated its majority as a Federated 
Commonwealth. 

I well remember the arrival of the first nugget. In 
the letters from our neighbours, we had read about 
nuggets, and paragraphs in the newspapers were from 
time to time quoted with admiring awe; but the first 
genuine bit of virgin gold that ever reached our village 
created immense widespread integest. It was not a 
nugget, properly so-called. It was a piece of auriferous 
quartz, not much bigger than a walnut, in which a narrow 
layer of gold was perceptible. I confess that my first 
impression was one of slight disappointment. It was 
only a sample, no doubt, and it was something 
to have seen the real genuine gold sticking out 
of the quartz rock. But the imagination § had 
been fired by the descriptions of such _treasure- 
trove that this little insignificant nugget hardly seemed 
worth picking up inthe streets. It is difficult for 


‘us to realise the immense excitement occasioned by the 


early finds of gold in Australia. Rumour, of course, 
magnified the value of the discoveries, but the sober facts, 
carefully verified and accurately recorded in the history 
of the colonies, show that there was sufficient to turn 
the heads of the soberest community on earth. Imagine 
what the impression would be in London if it were 
suddenly to be announced that in the Vale of the Trent 
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a goldfield had been discovered of such richness that 
some lucky miners dug nuggets out of the soil almost as 
men dig potatoes in a market-garden, while others, 
still more lucky, had unearthed monster nuggets of virgin 
gold, weighing nearly a hundredweight, and valued at 
between £4,000 and £5,000. The procession of such a 
nugget through the streets of London, if it did not precipi- 
tate the whole population of the capital on the Midlands, 
would at least cause a rush to the diggings, the like of 
which the present generation has never witnessed. 
The impression produced by the gold discoveries was all 
the greater because it was so unexpected. Although 
geologists had predicted that gold ought to be found in 
Australia, the average man never dreamt that the great 
unoccupied island, the frontier of which was painted red 
on our maps, but the interior of which was left as blank 
as a sheet of paper, contained gold mines. Another 
thing that distinguished the Australian gold mines 
from those of the Rand, for instance, in South Africa, 
was that every man with a pick and a washing cradle 
could start business on his own account, without any 
extra capital beyond his own stout hands. Gold-mining 
on modern methods by the aid of the machinery of the 
stock-exchange, with expensive plant necessitating the 
employment of skilled agents and the importation of 
costly machinery, is a very prosaic affair. Much more 
romantic was the experience of the early days when the 
prospectors and fossickers tramped off into unknown 
regions, trying the ground here and washing a little dirt 
there, in the hope that they might find paying metal in 
sufficient quantity to justify their settling down to steady 
work. There was something like it in San Francisco 
about the same time. The two English-speaking 
communities took the gold fever almost in the same 
year, and in both the discovery of gold has left an 
indelible impress upon their national history. 

It was from these early letters that my earliest con- 
ceptions of Australia began to be formed. Then came 
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various books about Australia. One I remember particu- 
larly, having read it when | was a mere boy, by William 
Howitt. 
everything excepting the general impression which it 
produced upon the mind—of a new and strange country 
full of adventure and of romantic interest, in which there 
w-re blue gum-trees and parrots, cockatoos—a kind of 
wonderful topsy-turvy land in which even the birds 
and the beasts were quite different from those 
of the old country, but in which there was limitless 
expanse of fertile land to afford living-room for our 
people. Still later in the day came Charles Reade’s 
“Never Too Late to Mend.” This was the first story to 
bring life on the Australian diggings, with the garnishings- 
of convicts, black fellows, and opossums, vividly home to 
the mind of the ordinary Briton. Possibly some zealous 
Australian, flushed with the glow of the Birthday Com- 
memorations, may resent the assumption that the millions 
of the home-country only learned of the great empire 
under the Southern Cross from the pages of a novel. 
It would have been better, no doubt, if they could 
have learnt it from Blue Books; but from Blue Books 
the general public flees, and if Australia had only to be 
interpreted by means of official statistics and Government 
despatches, it would have remained at present about 
as interesting as Greenland. Charles Reade vivified 
Australia. He painted the strange new life at the 
diggings, with all the vicissitudes of existence in a 
mining camp, with a brush which, whether it portrayed 
the lineaments truly, did at least create a living picture 
of a land full of illimitable possibilities of unfathomed 
‘ mysteries. 

Charles Reade’s rovel brought into prominence one 
eature in the history of Australia, which cannot be 
ignored, and had therefore much better be boldly faced. 
The human race is supposed to have been evolved from 
some creature more or less simian in its characteristics, 
in which both man and monkey own a common ancestor. 
The speculations of modern science deal very cruelly 
with claims of long descent. The farther back we go 
into our researches into heredity, the more our ancestors 
approximate to the brute. If the grand old gardener 
and his wife smile at our claims of long descent, still 
more may those who regard Adam himself as a late- 
comer in the history of the evolution of our race. 
None of us have any reason to be specially proud of 
our forbears, and the Australians in this respect 
share the common lot of common humanity. There is, 
however, one element in the pedigree of the Australian 
which may be regarded as a kind of bar sinister in the 
old heraldic bearings. There are very few States fortu- 
tune enough to boast such ideal beginnings as those of 
the New England Colonies. Only once or twice in the 
history of the world is a new State founded by men whose 
motive is so exalted as that which drove the Puritans of 
the Mayflower across the Atlantic. - The Mayflower of 
Australia was a convict ship, and Australia was for 
years regarded by the home-country merely as a 
dumping ground at the Antipodes for the human 
refuse of our civilisation. There are many who 
pass over the grim story of the beginnings, feeling 
that it is ,a kind of skeleton in the Australian 
cupboard. But that is all nonsense. It is immensely 
to the credit of Australia that from such begin- 
nings she has risen to her present position. There 
is a story told of the elder Dumas which might be 
adopted with advantage by the modern Australian. 
Dumas, who had a strain of negro blood in him, was one 
time persecuted by an inquisitive interviewer. “ Your 
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father,” said the man, “was, it is said, a mulatto?” 
“And his father was a negro,” said Dumas, losing 
patience, “ and the grandfather was an ape, so that 
my ancestry begins where yours has ended.” — It is well 
for nations to look to the pit from which they were 
digged, and find cause for gratitude and wonder 
that they have risen so high upon the ashes of 
their disreputable ancestors. The Australian may 
also always comfort himself by remembering Dr. 
Johnson’s remark when the lady whom he proposed 
to marry objected that he might not wish to marry into 
her family because one of her relatives had been hanged. 
“ Never mind,” said the Doctor ; “ one of yours may have 
been hanged. A great many of mine deserved to be.” 
And although some of the fathers of Australia may have 
stood in the dock, and have come to Australia from the 
felon’s cell, no one knows how many of his own ancestors 
at home or in other colonies only differed from the 
convict in that they escaped being found out. Thus the 
proportion of convicts in the early settlers to the present 
population is, of course, very small. The great majority 
of the Australians are as innocent of any hereditary 
connection with escapees, or emancipists, or exiles, as 
they were variously called, as Canadians or South 
Africans. But it would be nonsense to try to describe 
the general idea of Australia existing in the British mind 
if nothing were said about the convict days. 

When the emigrants from my native village began to 
trickle back, and to revisit the place of their birth, they 
brought with them strange and horrible tales concerning 
the convicts. There were, however, few miners’ camps in 
which old convicts did not find a place, and as their 
experiences had been different from those of their 
neighbours, they talked a good deal of the horrors of the 
old convict days. The ghastly brutalities which the 
convicts practised upon each other, as well as the 
atrocities roughly inflicted by order of officers who re- 
garded them as an indispensable instrument for main- 
taining discipline, form a kind of gruesome background 
to all my early recollections of Australia, I re- 
member one particularly ghastly tale which an old 
digger used to tell with shuddering awe. It related 
to the punishment inflicted upon some convict, who, 
being particularly perverse, was done to death by the 
primitive expedient of fastening him naked, face down- 
wards, upon a huge ant-hill. Most nations have weird 
and horrible stories, which wander ghost-like across the 
horizon of their history. The American settlers have 
their Indian tales, which are certainly not devoid of 
horror. The black fellow in South Africa never took the 
place of the Red Indian in America. The place of the 
bogey man, the embodiment of pitiless cruelty and remorse- 
less savagery, was taken by the convict and his linea} 
descendant, the bushranger. The bushranger is practi- 
cally extinct, but in the popular imagination he was very 
conspicuous for the lifetime of a whole generation. He 
was the Australian counterpart of Dick Turpin, and 
excited the same kind of morbid interest that Sixteen- 
String Jack and other worthies of the same kind excited 
among our Hooligans. Dick Turpin’s famous Black Bess 
was reproduced at the Antipodes in the horses of some of 
the more famous knights of the road. The names of 
Kelly and Starlight were much more familiar in this 
country than those of any Australian premier, just as at 
this time there are probably hundreds of thousands of 
men in England who can tell you much more about 
Charles Peace than about either Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Beaconsfield. For the popular imagination is not im- 
pressed by mere politicians, whereas the masked high- 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


wayman upon a noble steed appeals. irresistibly to the 
imagination of the gallery. 

I have referred briefly to the Aborigines, the black 
fellows of Australia. Charles Reade did somewhat to 
idealise them, but they have never found their Fenimore 
Cooper. Neither have they ever had the good or the ill- 
fortune of being taken under the benevolent care of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society. Exeter Hall has aban- 
doned them to their fate. From time to time terrible 
stories of massacre and outrage reach this country from 
the back country of Queensland or Western Australia, 
but the British public has abandoned them to their doom. 
The Kaffir of South Africa and the negro of the West 
Coast, whose sufferings, whatever they may be, do not 
seem to interfere with their indefinite multiplication 
and increase, have from time immemorial roused the 
tearful sympathies of Exeter Hall; but the Australian 
black fellow, who, with all his faults, has nevertheless 
invented the boomerang—a record achievement among 
savage tribes—is being improved off the face of the earth 
more remorselessly than the Red Indian. The process 
in Tasmania has been complete. Mark Twain, in 
describing the indomitable valour with which a handful 
of black fellows had kept the whole colony in a state of 
war, sardonically suggested that men so capable and so 
valiant ought to have been used for the purpose of im- 
proving the breed of their conquerors. Unfortunately they 
all died out, and what happened to the black fellows in 
Tasmania is happening in Australia, and in all the more 
thickly peopled colonies. Lord Tennyson recently gave 
utterance to a vigorous protest against the atrocity 
practised upon these unfortunate savages, in terms which 
are not by any means relished in Australia. This is not 
much to be wondered at, for it is one of the ironies of 
history that the very Australians who are eliminating the 
Aboriginal from the face of their continent, considered 
they were doing a noble and holy duty to go‘and rescue 
the unfortunate Kaffir from the tyranny of the Boer. 

There are other Aborigines of Australia, which have 
always excited much more interest in England than the 
black fellow, who, but for his boomerang, would scarcely 
command a contributory tear. Australia, to the popular 
imagination of the ordinary Briton, is the land of the 
kangaroo, and the kangaroo has always had a 
peculiar charm for the British mind. The kan- 
garoo, indeed, approximates to the human being in 
two very remarkable respects. He is the nearest 
approach to a biped among the beasts of the field, and 
he not only goes on two legs, but he (or rather she) 
has developed a pocket. The test of civilisation, it 
has frequently been said, is the number of pockets 
which the individual needs—an observation which 
has been used in order to .confirm the general 
conviction that women are at a very low stage 
of civilisation compared with men. In the kan- 
garoo, however, the female leads the way, and has 
developed a pouch in which she carries her young. The 
kangaroo has therefore come to be a kind of national 
symbol or emblem of Australia, and the Commonwealth 
deserves to be congratulated upon the privilege of 
possessing an animal so unique and so distinctive. 
The British Lion may be a more noble quadruped, but 
we have to share him with an indefinite number of other 
nations, who have equally adopted the Lion: while as 
for the eagle, Russia, Austria, Prussia, France and the 
United States are all eagle Powers. But Australia has a 
monopoly of the kangaroo. 

After the kangaroo, the dingo used to figure most 
conspicuously in the Australian stories. The stories of 
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the way in which stockmen were said to have hunted 
down dingoes by carving them up alive with their long 
stock- -whips, excites a kind of shudder of horror even to 
this day. Next in order among the Australian mammalia 
comes the opossum, a popular and amusing beast, whose 
fur is much appreciated by thousands who have never 
seen its original habitat among the blue-gum trees of the 
Australian bush. 

The duck-billed platypus, which is neither fish, flesh, 
nor good red herring, is a kind of” zoological curio, an 
animal that seems to be a sort of cross between a duck 
and beaver. It is even more unique than the kangaroo, 
and remains on record as a solitary monument of one of 
the freaks of Nature in the way of miscegenation. 
The emu and the cassowary are mere names to the 


‘majority of our people, but it is far otherwise with the 


black swan. A black swan seemed almost a contradic- 
tion in terms, until the exploration of Australia showed 
that in that topsy-turvy, upside-down region at the other 
side of the world swans were black. The laughing jackass 
and the cockatoo are the only birds besides the emu 
and the cassowary which are regarded here as dis- 
tinctively Australian. But of late years the imported 
animals have become even more characteristic of 
Australia than the indigenous fauna ;—as, for instance, 
innumerable herds of sheep, with their attendant satellites 
of sheep-shearers, the immense herds of cattle with the 
stockmen, the splendid horses, the value of which we are 
only beginning to appreciate from an imperial and 
military point of view, and the camels which have intro- 
duced a dash of Asiatic colour into the Australian land- 
scape, and lastly, and most important of all, the 
ubiquitous and omnivorous rabbit. 

The first great advertisement which Australia obtained 
was the discovery of gold ; the second was the arrival 
of the Tichborne claimant. I am now speaking not of 
scholars and statesmen and learned men. I am speak- 
ing of the man in the street ; and it is undoubtedly true 
that the big fat Wagga Wagga butcher did more to 
familiarise the millions of our country with the existence 
of Australia and the names of its localities than any 
other man of our time. Hewas not a heroic figure, 
this Sir Arthur Orton, but let it be remembered to his 
credit that in the course of his great imposture he did 
undoubtedly, inadvertently and unintentionally, act as a 
great advertising agent of the land which is now cele- 
brating its majority. 

If to the things which have familiarised Englishmen 
with Australia we give gold-mining the first place and 
Tichborne the second, the third certainly belongs to the 
sportsmen. A brief mention should be made in passing 
of the heroic explorers, the stories of whose travels in the 
interior are not unworthy to compare with those of the 
men who opened up Central Africa ; but their memory is 
comparatively dim. There is no man of all the Australian 
explorers who has attracted popular attention at home to 
the same extent as Livingstone or even Stanley. They 
were not less brave, and they showed endurance as 
great ; but the episodes of Australian exploration are 
not as interesting as those of a country which abounds 
with lions and elephants and all manner of fero- 
cious carnivores. That which first brought Australia 
home to the masses, not as a mere name in the 
atlas, or as a political dependency, was the sudden 
discovery that in sport the Australians could more than 
hold their own against the picked men of the Old 
Country. ! well remember the beginning of this thing, 
when Green, the Australian oarsman, came over to wrest 
the aquatic championship of the world from our local 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


Tyneside hero, Robert Chambers. After Green came 
Hammil, but after them the chief sporting interest of 
Australia has been cricket, not aquatics. The visit of 
Australian teams to this country, and the return visit 
of English teams to Australia, has contributed to the 
Federation very much as the old Olympic games con- 
tributed to the unification of the Greek race. Sport, 
indeed, has played no small part in the growth of a 
sentiment of unity, and if the modern heralds were to 
construct a coat of arms for the new Commonwealth, a 
cricket bat should certainly figure conspicuously in the 
quarters. 

Australia has not yet contributed much to the literature 
of the world. The novels of Ralph Boldrewood have 
attained a certain vogue, and the poems of Gordon and 
Kendall and Brunton Stephens have shown that 
Australia can produce singers worthy to hold their own 
with those of any land. Specially admirable is the way 
in which Gordon has made’ himself the poet of the horse. 
The Centaur seems to have come to life again in the 
Stockrider and the Australian runs. Australian 
journalism has always been eminently respectable. The 
leading papers of Melbourne and Sydney are 
modelled on the 7Zémes, and display both the 
good qualities and the defects of their prototype. 
They are not distinctive. The only distinctive Australian 
journal, which has made any mark outside Australia, is 
the ,Sydney Bulletin. It is a curious product, clever, 
wicked, lawless, sarcastic, cynical, scoffing, but it is 
nevertheless a distinct creation, the influence of which is 
felt throughout the whole of Australasia, and not only 
throughout Australasia. Mr. Cecil Rhodes is never 
weary of denouncing the Sydney Bulletin. The Austra- 
lians who settled in the Rand were, as he said, Sydney 
Bulletin Australians. They got the Sydney Bulletin every 
week, which scoffed at the Empire and ridiculed every ideal 
The Sydney Bulletin is the 
spirit which denies—it is the Mephistopheles of Australia. 
The only other publication which has an Australasian 
circulation comparable to that of the Syduey Bulletin 
is the Australasian Review of Reviews, in which Mr. 
Fitchett takes exactly the opposite” point of view, and 
glorifies everything that the Sydney Bulletin scofts at. 
It is curious to contrast the two ; and the future destinies 
of the Empire will probably be decided by the question 
whether it is the Australasian Review of Reviews or 
the Sydney Bulletin which dominates the policy of the 
continent. 

The Australians have produced millionaires, none -of 
whom, with the doubtful exception of Wilson of Hughen- 
den, have made any mark at home. They developed 
Mr. Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrook, and sent him 
back to win his laurels in the House of Commons ; they 
gave Sir Gavan Duffy a sphere for his influence, and in 
Sir Henry Parkes they produced one who may be called 
a home-made politician, who was also one of the makers of 
the Empire. Until the late arrival of Mr. Barton, Sir Henry 
Parkes was almost the only Australiah-born politician 
whom the ordinary Englishman had-ever heard of. 

As for the popular estimate of the average Australian, 
it is distinctly favourable. I was much struck at the first 
Colonial Exhibition held in this country, to notice how 
closely the Australians had adhered to the English type 
in their manufactures and productions. Judging from 
their exploits, they were the most English of all the 
Colonies. The Canadians are quite as loyal, but they 
are a mixed race, partly French and partly English ; 
and they are continually dominated -by the over- 
shadowing influence of the great Republic in the 
South. Australia has no great neighbour to influ- 
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ence her politics. Her people are homogeneous, and 
English is the only language spoken from the Swan 
River to Brisbane. They have therefore reproduced 
England under the Southern Cross with such variations 
as are dictated by the thermometer. The Australian 
seems to us from this distance to be an Englishman who 
is better off than those who live in England. He has got 
a sunnier climate, in which it is easier to laugh, and in 
which he can play cricket all the year round. So far as 
relates to those who live in the country, they appear to us 
to be a race of horsemen, and to be rearing a type 
which, although somewhat more wiry, is worthy of 
the best traditions of the parent stock ; ‘but the tendency 
perceptible in this country to flee the couptry and 
concentrate in towns is abnormally visible in the great 
overgrown capitals of Melbourne and Sydney. Possibly 
in another fifty years the disproportion between town 
and country population may have become as great 
as in England; but the drift to the capitals, the 
desire to have a good time in the Paris or London 


of Australia, tends to produce results and conse- 
quences which are not yet visible. One fact to 
which the Sydney Bulletin recently called atten- 


tion is significant of much. According to this sardonic 
commentator upon Australian aspirations, the Australian 
family is coming to be as rigidly restricted as the families 
of France. In other words, the Australian population, 
instead of increasing and multiplying, is tending to be 
stationary. This may be a passing phase. 

As to the political future of the new Commonwealth 
now on the verge of manhood, it would be difficult to 
speculate. The Sfectafor recently threw out a hint that 
the Australians might turn a predatory eye upon Java 
and the Spice Islands. It is to be hoped that the 
Australians will have more sense. At present there 
seems to be considerable doubt as to whether or not 
they will learn to conduct themselves soberly, quietly 
and modestly before all men. They are full of the lust 
and pride of youth. They have never seen a foreign 
foe upon their shore. With the exception of the 
few who have volunteered in Britain’s wars in Africa, 
none of them have ever heard a shot fired in anger. They 
have not been disciplined by adversity ; they have not 
been cast in an iron mould cf Calvinistic theology, like 
the New Englanders. Beyond the temporary strin- 
gency occasioned by the financial crash and the inter- 
mittent expense caused by alternating droughts and 
floods, which destroy millions of their live-stock, their 
lines have been laid in pleasant places. It remains to be 
seen how far a community which is born with a golden 
spoon in its mouth, and which has been reared 
upon whipped cream and syllabubs, can rise superior 
to the temptations which assault most prosperous 
States. Self-denial, austerity, chastity, the great formative 
virtues of nations, are not conspicuous in the Australian 
outfit. The Australian has been the spoiled child of 
destiny. The habit of self-indulgence begotten by the 
sunshine of prosperity will not make him very amenable 
to discipline, nor is there much trace of a high religious 
principle and lofty moral ideal among her people as a 
whole. That there are good men and excellent men and 
women in every colony goes without saying ; but parental 
discipline is lax. The larrikin‘has reproduced under the 
sunny sky of Australia the worst features of the London 
Hooligan, and it is not so many years agosince the violence 
accompanying the trade disputes led to some misgivings 
as to the peaceful evolution of society in those regions. 

These, however, are somewhat inappropriate reflections 
for an occasion of jubilation ; but while we rejoice we 
look ahead. 
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INTERNATIONALISM: AN IDEAL FOR THE NEW CENTURY. 


HE work of the Nineteenth Century was the comple- 
tion of the overthrow of Feudalism, the death-knell 
of which was sounded in the French Revolution. 

The work of the Twentieth Century is the completion of 
the destruction of Nationalism Militant, the death-knell 
of which was sounded at the Conference of the Hague. 
The Nineteenth Century was nearly fifty years old before 
the principles of the Revolution brought forth their full 
fruit in the overthrow of Feudalism in Germany and 
Austria. Possibly we may have as long to wait before the 
new principle of Internationalism succeeds in establish- 
ing itself on the ruins of the old Nationalssm. But the 
edict has gone forth, the sentence has been pronounced, 
and it is for the Twentieth Century to arrange for the 
execution. The parallel is more exact than many would 
think who hear it for the first time. There was an 
infinity of good in the old Feudalism. So there is in 
the present Nationalism; but like other institutions 
Feudalism had outlived its good, and instead of being 
helpful to the progress of the race, had become hurtful, 
a hindrance rather than an incentive to progress. 
THE PASSING OF NATIONALISM. 

So it is with Nationalism to-day. The principle of 
Nationalism has much in it that is inspiring and noble. 
It was the principle of nationality which exorcised the 
petty particularism which is the bane of many States. 
In the Nineteenth Century it did excellent work in destroy- 
ing multitudinous small States and creating a larger 
unity. But although it was as much an advance upon 
the systems which it superseded as Feudalism was 
upon the political order in the midst of which it 
grew up, Nationalism has had its day, and the 
Twentieth Century must dig its grave. Not the 
grave of Nationality—that is indestructible—but the 
grave of Nationalism Militant, which has become a 
new form of particularism, cultivating its own interest 
at the expense of the general community. Every 
consideration of policy and morality, as well as the instinct 
of self-preservation alike urgently call for its-destruction. 
It is an excrescence upon the doctrine of Nationality, 
the exaggeration and vice of the good quality which 
is inherent in the conception of nationhood. We see 
its ultimate results in the armed peace of Europe, by which 
half-a-dozen nations every year expend in the manufacture 
and consumption of weapons of destruction, and in the 
training of men for mutual slaughter, more than would 
be sufficient to inaugurate a Socialist millennium. 


NATIONALITY AND INTERNATIONALISM. 


The doctrine of Internationalism is no more hostile to the 
principle of nationality than the doctrine of Nationality is 
inimical to the sanctity of the family. There was a time, 
not so very far remote, when the family or the clan 
considered itself as bound to assert its sovereignty, 
without regard to the larger interests of the nation of 
which that clan formed a part. But just as the family 
or the clan had to make way for a larger conception of 
national unity, and subordinate its interests to those of 
the nation at large, so the nations which make up modern 
Europe have to learn that Internationalism, or the 
nationalism of all, is greater than Nationalism which is 
the nationalism of each. The progress of society may be 


measured by the extent to which the exclusive interests of 
the individual, of the family, of the commune, of the 
province, or of the nation are subordinated to or rather 
co-ordinated with the superior interests of the ‘inter- 
national community. 

THE IDEAL FOR THE NEW CENTURY. 

It is important to have a definite object and 
one sufficiently distant and sublime to make it worth 
while for generations to devote their best energies to its 
attainment. We are fortunate at the beginning of a new 
century to perceive clearly the goal towards which we are 
tending. What wars, what tumults, what welter of human 
misery must be endured before the international ideal is 
established, no one can predict. It is improbable that so 
great a revolution as the shifting of the centre of political 
and executive action from the capitals of the great nations 
to the common centre of the international community can 
be accomplished with ease. The parturition of empires 
is never achieved without throes of labour, and Inter- 
nationalism will not burst from the womb of time without 
the bloody midwifery of Mars. But “great wars come and 
great wars go,” “like wolf-tracks o’er new fallen snow” ; 
but not the less for them, perhaps by means of them 
Humanity speeds onward to its goal. ~ . 

GOOD OUT OF EVIL. 

Of the possibility of this we have a potent object-lesson 
at our very doors. Of the crimes which disgrace the 
history of the century that has gone, few if any equal the 
South African war. It seems as if the old century had deter- 
mined to afford mankind in its closing years a supreme 
example of the folly, the fatuity, and the suicidal madness 
of war. From the point of view of peace, the three wars 
waged by Bismarck in 1864, 1866, and 1870 were disas- 
trous. In these three campaigns Prussia made war 
victoriously, and profited by war every time. In each 
of these wars the world is afforded an object-lesson of the 
profitable results which follow from an appeal to the 
sword. War, it seemed, could be made to pay, both 
financially and politically. The evil effect of this lesson | 
still lingers with us; but nothing has occurred in our 
time to counteract the evil influence of this object-lesson 
so effectively as the war which is still raging in South 
Africa. At first sight it seemed as if nothing in the 
world was more certain to result in success for the Power 
which determined on appealing to the sword to extend 
its authority over its neighbours’ territory. 

THE BOER WAR AS AN OBJECT-LESSON. 

On one side there was arrayed the undivided strength 
of a great world-empire ; on the other a handful of Boers. 
The richest nation in the world held the purse-strings, and 
at the same time as the greatest naval Power dominated 
the sea with an irresistible might. She enjoyed also the 
professional skill of a disciplined army, with inexhaustible 
reservoirs of population from which to draw to replenish 
the ranks of the invading host. Science, wealth, over- 
whelming preponderance in numbers—everything was on 
the side of Britain. Her ablest statesmen, her most 
experienced soldiers calculated with the utmost con- 
fidence upon a brief war and easy victory over a host of 
undisciplined farmers, whose total number, including 
men, women, and children, did not equal the popula- 
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tion of Birmingham. If ever war promised cheap and 
easy spoils to the victor, it was the war in South Africa. 
Our soldiers set out for the campaign as if they were 
starting on a picnic, and those who ventured to hint 
that the war would not be over by Christmas, 1899, were 
regarded as absurd pessimists who would speedily be put 
to shame by the logic of events. But what is it that we 
see to-day? 
AFTER FIFTEEN MONTHS’ FIGHTING. 


After fifteen months of continuous warfare the over- 
whelming forces of the ‘Empire are baffled by the indo- 
mitable resistance of a mere handful of burghers. So far 
from the war being over last Christmas twelve months, it 
was evident last Christmas that the hardest part of our 
task had not yet been begun. An expenditure of 100 
millions of money has brought us no nearer to our goal. 
Even if at this moment the last burgher were stretched dead 
upon the veldt, we should enter into possession of a dead 
country,’scourged by fire and sword, in which the survivors, 
white and black, would grope hungrily for food in the 
midst of a famine created by our army. Before 
the war, the paramountcy of Britain was unques- 
tioned, while less than 5,090 soldiers were stationed in 
the whole southern continent. It is now evident that a 
standing army of 50,000 must be maintained to prevent 
our summary ejection from our previously loyal colony, 
while the total expense of the 10,000 police which are 
regarded as the indispensable minimum for maintaining 
order in the Transvaal, will entail an annual cost of two 
and a half millions, or just a trifle more than the total 
anticipated increase of profit from the working of the gold 
mines, asthe result of substituting British for Dutch control. 
Our military prestige is shattered, our army is demoralised 
and heartsick, while from a moral point of view we have 
become the by-word of the world. 


WAR IS NOT CHEAP TO-DAY. 


The bitterest opponent of war, the most enthusiastic 
advocate of the principle of arbitration, would not have 
ventured twelve months ago to have dreamed of so tre- 
mendous a demonstration of the retribution entailed upon 
those who prefer war to arbitration. One great argument 
which weighed with the Tsar in summoning the Hague 
Conference was his conviction that war as a Court of 
Appra had become so costly as to be ruinous to allow it 
to hold its place any longer as the tribunal of nations. 
The costs of the suit ate up the whole value of the disputed 
estate. That was what he thought, and said, in the 
spring of 1899. It was reserved for England to afford 
mankind the most tremendous demonstration of the truth 
of the. Tsar’s belief that the world has yet seen. If it 
costs £ 100,000,000 and entails the practical paralysis of 
an army of 250,000 men in order to settle a dispute with 
a population of 250,000 all told, it does not require more 
than an elementary knowledge of the rule of three to be 
able to calculate what the cost would be if instead of such 
a battle between a giant and a dwarf, a contest were 
to be waged between two giants. 


HOPE FOR SMALL NATIONS. 


It is not merely that the immediate costs of this lawsuit 
which we carried to the tribunal of Mars against the 
plaintive and repeated appeals of the other litigant for 
arbitration, which is calculated to impress salutary lessons 
upon the public mind. What stands out still more clearly 
even than all the waste and ruin of the war is the fact 
that, whether victorious or defeated, the result of such a 
contest as that waged in South Africa is to destroy the 
very foundations of imperial power. 


The creation of a- 
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+tlood feud between the two races whose harmonious 


mingling was the condition of imperial strength is every day 
becoming more and more conspicuous in its evil results. 
The heroic resistance of theburghers to a force, which 
at the present moment is more than twelve tim s the 
total numbers of the combatants they can put into the 
field, has given new heart and hope to the small nations 
of the world. Hitherto they have felt that they existed 
upon sufferance, but they now feel that if the worst came 
to the worst, it is possible for them to put up such a 
fight that even the most reckless of their neighbours 
would think twice and even thrice before venturing to 
cross their frontier. All this tends in favour of the status 
guo. Nothing endangers peace so much as practical 
illustrations of the ease with which great Powers can eat 
up little ones; and hardly anything does so much to 
deter from aggression as such a demonstration as that 
which has been afforded us in South Africa of the ruinous 
cost at which sich annexation alone is possible. 


INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY OF SENTIMENT. 


This, however, is but one part of the invaluable lesson 
which the Nineteenth Century has left as its most precious 
bequest to the century in which we are now living. The 
war has not only demonstrated the ruinous costliness 
of such a method of solving disputes, but it has to an 
unprecedented extent created an international solidarity 
on the part of the Continental nations. It is, indeed, 
extremely unfortunate for England that the motive of this 
new sentiment of international unity should have as its 
source an abhorrence of the policy which our Govern- 
ment has pursued in South Africa. But that will pass, 
while the sentiment, the consciousness of the new feeling, 
will endure. In consequence of this South African war 
the human race outside the boundaries of. our empire is 
practically a unit. On the Continent, with the signifi- 
cant and sinister exception of the ruling Turks, the senti- 
ment of indignation, not unmixed with shame, is universal, 
and is brought into all the more salient relief by such a 
solitary voice as that which M. Yves Guyot raises from 
time to time in the columns of the Széc/e. It is a great 
thing when men of diverse nationalities, religions and 
languages, palpitate with the throb of one great emotion. A 
similar thing occurred in the time of the Crusades, when 
steel-clad Europe shook itself with simultaneous awe 
and horror at the news of the desecration of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Once again Europe through all its confines 
shudders with the same thrill of horror and of indignation. 
The heroic struggle of the Boers. against overmastering 


_odds has kindled a flame of enthusiasm which burns as 


brightly on the plains of Russia as among the valleys of 
Switzerland. A common enthusiasm for the moment 
tends towards Internationalism as much as a common 
language. Owing to the Continent being divided into 
what may be described as a series of watertight com- 
partments, it has been hitherto almost impossible to move 
it as a unit; but the newspaper and the telegraph and 
the universal diffusion of the capacity to read and write 
have rendered possible the creation of a common sentiment 
before which national barriers disappear. That is a great 
gain to the cause of Internationalism, and although it has 
been brought about at our expense, we can only rejoice 
at the result, however much we may mourn the method 
by which it came. 
AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


But this is by no means the only gain that has come 
to the cause of Internationalism by the war and the 
method by which it was conducted. At the conclusion 
of the Hague Conference its wisest and most earnest 
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members expressed the unanimous opinion that, however 
excellent may have been the machinery elaborated at 
the Hague, it would not be brought into operation unless 
the steam of popular enthusiasm could be generated in 
some way to give it motive power. They complained 
that owing to the foolish policy adopted by the Confer- 
ence in treating the press as if it were an enemy rather 
than an indispensable ally, little public interest had been 
excited in its deliberations ; and when it came to a close, 
nine-tenths of the population of the Continent were entirely 
unaware of anything that had been done, and were 
inclined to believe, in their ignorance, that the Confer- 
ence had achieved nothing. Now, the Conference, it can 
never be too often declared, is as conspicuous a land- 
mark in the progress of the human race as was the 
outbreak of the French Revolution at the close of the 
eighteenth century. It marked the birthday of Inter- 
nationalism, and therefore sounded the knell of militant 
Nationalism, The French Revolution advertised itself 
in cannon thunder throughout the world. The Hague 
Conference had no such method of réclame at its 
disposal. Hence the necessity which was much insisted 
upon by its leading members of sustained, comprehensive, 
international propaganda of education. It was necessary, 
they said, first to teach the peoples of the Continent what 
the Conference had done, and next to rouse in them a 
passionate determination to take advantage of the peace- 
making machinery for the settlement of future quarrels. 
The task of initiating such a propaganda seemed hope- 
lessly compromised by the action of England in refusing 
arbitration and in forcing war upon the Boers almost 
before the ink which signed the Hague Conventions was 
dry. But when great events are toward, the delay even 
of years often is the means of bringing about a more rapid 
advance. Soit has been inthis case. That which the 
combined efforts of all the friends of peace could not have 
hored to accomplish has been achieved by the action of 
the Boers ; and the visit of Paul Kruger to Europe, it 
is now apparent, is the natural and necessary sequel of 
the Hague Conference. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER IN EUROPE, 


I have been much abused in the last month for 
having visited the Hague to see President Kruger. I 
have been denounced as a traitor for holding converse with 
the so-called enemy of my country. I did not go to see 
Paul Kruger as the enemy of my country, I went to see him 
as the Apostle of Arbitration, as the instrument by which it 
was possible to generate popular enthusiasm and educate 
the public mind on the subject of Arbitration. I found 
the old President seated in the room at the Hotel 
des Indes where but little more than eighteen 
months before I had bidden farewell to Lord Paunce- 
fote. It seemed peculiarly appropriate that the Presi- 
dent should occupy the room of the British Pleni- 
potentiary, for upon him had fallen the mantle of that 
doughty champion of arbitration. Lord Pauncefote took 
a leading part in framing the Convention of Arbitra- 
tion, and now in the nick of time the President of the 
South’ African Republic has arrived to get up steam by 
which that great engine for the maintenance of the peace of 
nations is to be brought into operation. The true inward- 
ness and real significance of President Kruger’s visit to 
Europe is even yet by no means fully appreciated, and 
two months ago it was not understood in the least. But 
when for the first time in the history of the world the 
populace of Paris which had so often made the capital 
ring with cries of “ Vive ? Armée” astonished the world by 
crying “Vive l’'Arbitrage,” even the dullest began to see the 
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possibility that in President Kruger we may have the Apostle 

Paul of the principle of Arbitration. This conviction was 

deepened when on his visit to Amsterdam the same wild 

enthusiasm was manifested for the same abstract principle. 
THE APOSTLE PAUL OF ARBITRATION. 

How comes it then that this Boer from the South 
African veldt has succeeded in making the ideal of the 
philosopher and the dream of the philanthropic statesman 
a popular rallying cry for the masses of Europe? How 
comes this about? The answer is simple. No abstract 
cause, whether it be Christianity, liberty or justice, ever 
rallies the enthusiasm of the masses until it has produced 
its martyrs. 

As the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the Church, 
so in our day it has been the stimulant of popular 
enthusiasm. Men in masses do not reason, they feel. 
The instinct of nations responds only to causes in defence 
of which men are called to die. Hitherto, while men 
have died in myriads for the sublime abstractions of 
liberty, of justice, of independence and of nationality, no 
one has ever died for arbitration. It has been an 
abstract idea, never incarnate in heroes who knew how 
to die. But President Kruger and his burghers have at 
last taught mankind that for arbitration there are men 
who are not afraid to die. President Kruger represents 
in his own person the principles of nationality, of indepen- 
dence and of liberty, but over and above all these he also 
represents the principle of arbitration. Hence it is that 
the masses in the capitals of Holland and France have 
substituted the cheers for arbitration for all other cheers, 
and persist, to the amazement and chagrin of many 
English so-called friends of peace, in regarding Kruger as 
the banner-bearer of the cause of the Hague Convention. 

HIS CREDENTIALS. 

In this the porular instinct is sound. President Mruger 
before the war, Sir Alfred Milner himself being witness, 
was more anxious about arbitration than about anything 
else. If he had but been promised arbitration he would 
have conceded the franchise with joy. Again and again 
during the long negotiations which preceded the outbreak 
of war he renewed his demand for arbitration, and again 
and again it was sternly refused, nor can the hollow 
subterfuge that we consented to arbitrate upon some 
trivialities conceal the fact that upon the vital questions 
in dispute both Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner 
absolutely refused to listen to any suggestion of arbitra- 
tion, even when the arbitrators were to be drawn solely 
from the British Afrikanders. Even in the famous ulti- 
matum, which was wrung from the Boers by sheer despair 
of justice, the demand which stood in the forefront of their 
despatch was a demand for arbitration, nor can any one 
complain that they coupled with that appeal the demand 
that, pending arbitration, no additional troops should be 
concentrated upon their borders, and that the military 
status guo ante the Bloemfontein Conference should be 
restored. It was our insolent rejection of that demand 
which was the real declaration of war, and constituted us 
the aggressors in the eyes of Europe. After the war had 
broken out they again appealed for arbitration through 
their delegates, and at this moment President Steyn, 
General De Wet, General Delarey and General Botha 
are fighting for arbitration. 

A WAR FOR ARBITRATION. 


Arbitration or independence are the alternatives which 
they present to us. We refuse them either. So the 
war goes on. The present demand of the burghers is 
unmistakable. President Steyn is willing to lay down 
his arms to-morrow if the question at issue between 
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J 
Britain and the Boer Republics were referred to any 
impartial tribunal that might be agreed upon. ‘“ We are 
willing,” said President Steyn, “to appear before any 
such tribunal and meet any charges that may be brought 
against us. If that tribunal should decide that we have 
been guilty of such crimes and misdemeanours as to 
justify the infliction 
of the capital pun- 


Reichstag. In defending his policy, he stated that in the 
summer of 1899 the German Government had suggested 
to President Kruger that he might do well to invoke the 
mediation of the United States of America. At the time 
when that suggestion was made every one, both in Cape 
Town and in Pretoria, believed that the concessions 
which President 
Kruger was reluc- 





ishment, we bow 
without demur and 
accept the extinc- 
tion of our nation- 
ality ; but we refuse 
absolutely to recog- 
nise. a_ sentence 
which has_ been 
passed by our exe- 
cutioner, who hopes 
to profit by our 
death.” In the 
great dispute be- 
tween the Briton 
and the Boer in 
South Africa the 
Briton is at once 
the accuser, the 
prosecutor, the 
hostile witness, the 
judge, and execu- 
tioner. Against this 
mockery of justice 
the Boers are fight- 
ing, and will fight 
to the bitter end. 
Hence it is that 
the Boers present 
to the world thé 
first example of a 
nationality which 
is deliberately 
choosing the risk 
of extermination 
rather than aban- 
don its demand for 
a fair trial before 
an impartial tri- 
bunal. 

KRUGER 
NEVER REJECTED 
ARBITRATION. 

An absurd 
attempt has been 
made to represent 
that the Boers re- 
jected arbitration 
when it was said 
to have been 
offered them by 
Germany and Hol- 
land in the sum- 
mer of 1899. This 
is one of the lies greedily swallowed by those whose 
evil conscience makes them clutch at any fallacy in 
order to conceal their guilt. Germany and Holland 
never offered the Boers arbitration, nor is there a 
vestige of evidence that any such offer was made at any 
time by any Power to the South African Republics. The 
only foundation for this silly fiction was a mistranslation 
of one word in Count von Biilow’s speech before the 
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tantly induced to 
make would suffice 
to settle the dis- 
pute amicably. It 
was just after the 
Bloemfontein Con- 
ference when, Mr. 
Chamberlain him- 
self being witness, 
President Kruger 
was making con- 
cession after con- 
cession until at 
last, as we know, 
he had conceded 
nine-tenths of the 
English demand. 
Nothing could 
have been more 
fatuous than for 
President Kruger 
at that moment 
to have inflamed 
British jealousy 
and_ wrecked | all 
hope of a peaceful 
settlement by in- 
voking the inter- 
vention of a foreign 
Power. There is 
not a single Jingo 
in Great Britain 
who would not 
have declared that 
any such appeal at 
that moment was 
damning evidence 
of his reluctance 
to make the needed 
concessions, and 
also of his deter- 
mination to assert 
his independence 
as a Sovereign In- 
ternational State, 
thus to invoke 
foreign interven- 
Ki tion in what they 
imagined was a 
purely British 
affair. President 
Kruger _ therefore 
replied in terms 
which were perfectly correct, by saying that the moment 
was not opportune for invoking American mediation. It 
would have been interesting to know what other course 
any of his accusers to-day would have counselled under 
the circumstances. The proof of this can be found in 
the official Yellow Book published by the Dutch Govern- 
ment, to which Count von Biilow appealed. 

The following is the passage from Count von 
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the mistranslation of which 


speech upon 
I quote from the 77mes 


Biilow’s 
this misconception has arisen. 
report :— 

‘*Count von Biilow here cited the documents already published 
by the Dutch Government in their Yellow-book showing that in 
accordance with the views of the German Government the Dutch 
Foreign Minister strongly advised Mr. Kruger to maintain a 


moderate attitude. In June, 1899, Mr. Kruger was advised by 
Germany through the Dutch Government to invite mediation, 
but Dr. Leyds informed the Dutch Minister in Paris that Mr. 
Kruger did not consider ‘that the moment had yet come for 
applying for the mediation of America.’ Some time afterwards 
Mr. Kruger made the attempt to obtain arbitration, but ‘ feeling 
had become too heated,’ and in August Mr. Kruger complained 
to the Dutch Government that arbitration could not be arranged.” 


MAKING THE ISSUE CLEAR. 


We have therefore the issue clearly posed before the 
world. The Boers are fighting to the death for arbitra- 
tion. England is fighting stolidly against arbitration, and 
by their attitude in relation to this great question the 
particular disputants will be judged, are being judged 
to-day by the civilised world, and will be judged hereafter 
by history. 

All this is clear enough to those who followed the matter 
closely, and took pains to inform themselves as to the 
fundamental facts of the situation. But it is necessary to 
bring home to the mind and conscience of the nations 
the facts which justify the appeal of the Boers to the 
Hague Conventions. The immediate objective of all 
friends of peace is to popularise the Hague Conventions. 
It would teach the millions of Europe and of America what 
the Hague Conference was, what it did, and why at this 
moment it has failed to avert this war. 

_ The visit of Paul Kruger to Europe and his projected 
tour in America afford admirable opportunities for the 
necessary propaganda, which can be carried out with a 
fulness that would have been quite impossible a year ago. 

The Hague Conference did not merely draw up a 
Convention of Arbitration. It spent much time in the 
elaboration of the Rules and Usages of War. President 
Kruger’s appeal for arbitration is based not merely upon 
arbitration, but primarily, in the first instance, upon the 
convention relating to the laws of war. The statesmen 
who drew up in the series of articles the laws which 
should govern civilised as distinct from barbarous war- 
fare, recognised that, notwithstanding all the efforts that 
might be made to avert war, it would still remain for 
some time the supreme tribunal. They therefore formu- 
Jated and precisely defined the principles of international 
law governing civilised warfare. These _ principles 
have been accepted by Great Britain. and formally 
ratified by her Government within less than twelve 
months. President Kruger on his first landing at 
Marseilles declared in trumpet tones which rang through 
the world that England was not waging war in accordance 
with civilised rules, but was fighting like a barbarous 
Power. Jhis emphatic declaration excited great indigna- 
tion on the part of those who had -deluded themselves 
into the belief that a war of devastation, “unparalleled in 
the whole of the Nineteenth Century, was being waged in 
the most civilised fashion by the humaneness of our 
generals. We now know better. The proclamations 
published by Lord Roberts and interpreted by Mr. 
Chamberlain show that, so far from carrying on this war 
in accordance with the rules and usages of civilised 
warfare, we were doing exactly the opposite. Upon this 
point it is necessary that there should be no mistake. 
The laws governing civilised warfare are to be found 
in the Articles 44 to 52 of the Hague Convention for the 
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Rules of War, but every one of these eight rules has been 
cynically set aside by Lord Roberts :— 
I. EXACTION OF THE OATH. 

ARTICLE XLV.—Any pressure on the population of occupied 
territory to take the oath to the hostile Power is prohibited. 

In March, 1900, when Lord Roberts occupied Bloem- 
fontein, he issued a proclamation declaring that the burghers, 
with certain exceptions, ‘‘ who are willing to lay down their 
arms at once and to bind themselves by an oath to abstain from 
further participation in the war, will be given passes to allow 
them to return to their homes, and will not be made prisoners of 
war, nor will their property be taken from them.” 

These terms imply that if the burghers did not take the oath 
to the British Government, binding themselves to abstain from 
giving any assistance whatever to the Governments of the 
Republics, they would have their property taken from them. 
This proclamation, therefore, was a threat that the private 
property of burghers in the field might be confiscated, unless 
they deserted their own army and took the oath to the hostile 
Power. 

Lord Roberts supplemented this proclamation of March by 
another proclamation on August 14th, which says nothing 
concerning the confiscation of property, but which threatens the 
burghers with transportation if they refuse to take the oath. 
The exact text of the proclamation is :— 

‘* Further, all -urghers living in districts occupied by the 
British troops, unless they surrender and subscribe to the 
neutrality oath prescribed by me to meet such cases, will be 
treated as prisoners of war, and will be transported.” 


2. COMPELLING THE POPULATION TO TAKE PART IN 
MILITARY OPp#RATIONS. 


ARTICLE XLIV.—Any compulsion of the population of occupied 
territory to take part in military operations against its own 
country is prohibited, 

This, which is sternly prohibited by the Rules of War, is 
authorised by the proclamations of Lord Roberts. In the 
proclamation of May 31st he threatens with confiscation and 
destruction of property all those ‘‘who have not done their 
utmost to prevent” any attack upon property by the Boers. In 
the proclamation of August 14th, Lord Roberts warned the 
burghers to acquaint Her Majesty’s forces with the presence of 
the enemy upon their farms. Otherwise ‘‘they would be 
regarded as aiding and abetting the enemy.” This compulsion 
upon the inhabitants to act as British spies and to report to the 
Intelligence Department of the invading army was followed up by 
a much more serious infraction of this Rule in the proclamation 
of October 24th, which requires all burghers to do scouting 
duty every night in the vicinity of their farms, in order to 
prevent snipipg. Failure to comply with this order subjects 
the farmer (fr) to a fine of £200, and (2) to the burning of 
his farm. 

3. THE CONFISCATION OF PROPERTY. 

ARTICLE XLVI.—Family honours and rights, individual 
lives and private property, as well as religious convictions and 
liberty, must be respected. 

Private property cannot be confiscated. 

ARTICLE XLVII.—Pillage is formally prohibited. 

ARTICLE LII.—Weither requisitions in kind nor services can 
be demanded from communes or inhabitants except for the 
necessities of the army of occupation. They must be in proportion 
to the resources of the country, and of such a nature as not to 
involve the population in the obligation of taking part in military 
operations against their country. 

These requisitions and services shall only be demanded on the 
authority of the commander in the locality occupied. 

The contributions in kind shall, as far as possible, be paid for 
in ready money ; if not, their receipt shall be acknowledged. 

The evidence as to the violations of these Rules may be 
grouped under the following heads :— 

Proclamations already noticed under the heading of the 
Exaction of the Oath-prove that private property was confiscated 
by order of the British authorities as a method of compelling the 
burghers to take the oath of neutrality. But in a war in which 
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every full-grown male is legally enrolled as a member of the 
national army, and is compelled to take his place in the com- 
mandoes, these proclamations amount to a declaration that all 
private property is confiscated unless the soldiers desert their 
colours. Lord Roberts on October 3rd issued a proclamation in 
which he formally proclaims this policy of pillage. In the 
proclamation published in the Oficial Gazette Lord Roberts 
says :—‘* The stock and supplies of those on commando are to be 
taken without any receipt being given.” 

Article 52 of the Hague Convention declares that ‘‘ No 
requisitions in kind shall be demanded without being paid for, 
or, if this is impossible, their receipt shall be acknowledged.” 
That this was done is proved by the letter of the Deputy 
Adjutant-General to Lord Roberts, who, writing to Colonel 
Victor Milward, M.P., says that ‘‘sheep, horses, cattle, and 
carriages were requisitioned by proper authority ; payment was 
only withheld when the owner was still in arms against us ”— 
which is an official admission that whenever the burgher remained 
true to his flag his property was confiscated, his farm was 
pillaged, in utter disregard of Articles 46, 48, and 52. Mr. 
Chamberlain admitted (Speech in House of Commons, De- 
cember 6th) that cattle were taken without payment or receipt 
when the owners “were guilty of acts of war against us,” in 
other words, obedience to the orders of their Government to 
serve in the army of national defence is treated as a crime justi- 
fying the confiscation of their private property by the invading 
army. 

In October this policy of confiscation was applied more 
generally by Lord Kitchener, who in that month issued orders 
for the seizure of the standing crops of all burghers who were 
still in the field. The official instructions state :— 

‘* These crops become the property of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and no purchase of produce will be allowed from the wives 
of men who are fighting.” 

On October 15th Lord Kitchener issued instructions to general 
officers as follows : 

‘* All available men, waggons, and tack-gear within reach of 
your post are to be collected from farms, leaving none whatever 
for farming or other purposes. Patrols to search all farmhouses, 
and report the result.” 

4. THE INFLICTION OF GENERAL PENALTIES FOR 
Acts OF INDIVIDUALS. 

ARTICLE I.—Wo general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, can 
be inflicted on the population on account of the acts of individuals 
Sor which it cannot be regarded as collectively responsible. f 

This, which is forbidden by Article 50 of the Hague Con- 
vention, is explicitly authorised by Lord Roberts in his 
proclamation of June 16th. The following official proclamation, 
No, 602, was issued by him at Bloemfontein :— 

‘* NOTICE, 

‘* Whereas, by Proclamation, dated the 16th day of June, 1900, 
of Lord Roberts, Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief Her 
Majesty’s Forces in South Africa, it was notified to, and the 
inhabitants and principal residents of the Orange River Colony 
and the South African Republic were warned, that whatever 
wanton damage to public property, such as Railways, Bridges, 
Culverts, Telegraph Wires, &c., took place, the houses of 
persons living in the neighbourhood would be burned, inasmuch 
as such destruction could not take place without their knowledge 
and connivance. Now, therefore, it is hereby notified for general 
information that the following sentences have been passed in 


connection with destruction of Property, Railways, &c., in the. 


Orange River Colony, and have been approved by Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts. 

‘*Sentence.—-The following persons to have their farms 
burned.” Then follow thirty-eight names, with several others 
unmentioned, 

‘*Sentence.—The following persons to pay a fine of 2s. 6d. 
per morgen of the area of their farms.” Then follow sixty-three 
naines and others not named, almost all in the first list being 
included in the second list. The fines must be about one-eighth 
of the whole freehold value of these farms. 

Considering that the destruction was usually effected by the 
Boer commandoes, acting in accordance with the Jaws and 


usages of war, and provided with artillery, it is obvious that the 
unarmed inhabitants within a range of five miles could not have 
prevented the destruction of the railway for which they were 
held responsible. This order was issued in June, when the 
regularly organised armies of the Boer Republics were still in the 
field. On September 2nd, in a letter to General Botha, Lord 
Roberts endeavoured to justify his order on the ground that there 
were no longer any properly organised Boer armies in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. He says— 

‘*3, In order to put these views into practice, I have issued 
instructions that the Boer farmhouses near the spot where an 
effort has been made to destroy the railroad or to wreck the 
trains shall be burnt, and that from all farmhouses for a distance 
of ten miles around such a spot all provisions, cattle, etc., shall 
be removed,” 

In addition to this policy of devastation carried out in regions 
where property had been destroyed, other districts were marked 
out for denudation, in accordance with the following order 
issued by Lord Kitchener :— 

‘In order to ensure public security in the country, it is con- 
sidered advisable that mobile columns should act in certain 
districts, with the object of, putting down any open rebellion, of 
removing all horses and forage, and of collecting cattle and 
live stock belonging to all those who, after laying down their 
arms and taking the oath of neutrality, have. again gone on 
commando, or whose sons may have gone on commando,” 

We have, therefore, under the hand and seal of British com- 
manding officers, proclamations laying down principles of action 
which constitute a reversion to the savage practices of the 
seventeenth century. Against these, General Louis Botha, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Boer forces, has entered his solemn 
protest, in the letter addressed to Lord Roberts on September 6th, 

‘*It is already known to me that barbarous actions of this 
kind are committed by your troops under your command, not 
only alongside or near the railway, Lut also in places far 
removed from railways. Wherever your troops move not only 
are houses burned down or blown up with dynamite, but defence- 
less women and children are ejected, robbed of all food and 
cover, and all this without any just cause existing for such pro- 
ceedings.” 

The civilised nations of the world are therefore face to face 
with a grave situation created by the deliberate and persistent 
violation of the recognised usages and rules of civilised warfare. 
If this reversion to barbarism is allowed to pass by without 
protest it will become an established precedent governing the 
conduct of troops in the field in future wars. 

Should this result follow, we may expect to see that in the 
next European war the private property of every citizen who is 
summoned to the defence of his country will be confiscated, his 
house razed to the ground, and his women and children left 
without food or shelter in a country overrun by a hostile army. 
It will also be regarded as legitimate to menace with ruin or 
exile all those who refuse to take the oath to the invading 
Power ; and it will further be considered in accordance with 
the |usages of warfare to compel non-combatants. to assist 
in the conquest of their own country by acting as spies 
for the invading force by using their utmost efforts to prevent the 
attacks on the property of the invader, and -by undertaking 
scouting duty for the purpose of discovering and driving off the 
patrols of their own army. Finally, it will also be considered 
permissible for the commander of an invading army to burn 
down every house within five miles of any place in which a 
railway or telegraph wire has been cut by the army defending 
the territory against which he is operating. Such a principle 
would justify a second devastation of the Palatinate, and 
authorise atrocities the like of which have been happily 
unknown in Europe for a hundred years. i 

No more effective method of rousing popular passion 
can be imagined than the demonstration by authority of 
this reversion Great Britain has made, and no more 
effective method could be conceived of popularising the 
way opened by the Hague Conference to escaping re- 
sort to the barbarous practices of which Great Britain 


has been guilty. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL PROTEST AND APPEAL. 


This being the case, it is not to be wondered at that 
the International Union—an association formed for 
the express purpose of promoting Internationalism by 
explaining and defending the work of the Hague 
Conference—should have seized this opportunity. At 
two meetings of the Committee held in Paris last month 
it was decided to take steps at once in order to secure 
signatures to the appeal which President Kruger is 
making to the Governments, and, after much consultation 
with other countries, they drew up the following appeal, 
which is to be made the basis of a great Crusade of Peace 
throughout Europe and America :— 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA AND THE HAGUE CONVENTIONS, 


The Committee of the International Union have adopted the 
following Appeal and Protest which they submit for signature to 
all who love Justice and Peace. 


Zo the Signatory Powers of the Hague Conventions of Arbitration 
and of the Rules and Usages of War. 


We, the undersigned, recognising the value of the conclusions 
registered by the Powers at the Hague Conference, place on 
record our solemn protest against the violation of their pro- 
visions in the operations of the war now raging in South 
Africa, 

KE. 


We accept the Laws and Usages of War drawn up at The 
Hague as formulating the usages which distinguish civilised 
from barbarous warfare, and although technically the South 
African Republics may be excluded from the Convention, the 
moral obligation to observe them is not affected thereby. 

We note with deep regret that the proclamations and official 
instructions issued by the British commanders in South Africa 
reveal a system of devastation and confiscation in direct violation 
of Articles 44 to 53 of the Convention. 

And therefore, while recording our solemn protest against this 
reversion to the practices of barbarism, we appeal to the Powers 
to offer such prompt and friendly representations as may be 
necessary to restrain the operations of war in South Africa 
within the limits laid down in the name of humanity and 
civilisation. 

II. 

The Powers have declared their resolution to extend the 
empire of law and to fortify the sentiment of international justice 
by the foundation of a Court of Arbitration accessible to all (Pre- 
amble to the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes). They have further declared that it is impor- 
tant to consecrate by an international agreement the principles of 
equity and of right upon which rest the security of States and 
the well-being of the peoples. They have further declared in 
Article 1 that ‘they agree to employ their efforts to ensure the 
pacific settlement of international differences,” 

We take note of it, and in order to second their efforts in this 
direction, we solemnly protest— 

{1) Against the destruction of the South African Republics, 
which have persistently demanded that the dispute should be 
submitted to arbitration. 

(2) Against their annexation by Great Britain, which rendered 
war inevitable by its refusal to accept arbitration. 

And we respectfully submit to them the following proposition : 
That negotiations be immediately entered upon in order to com- 
plete the Hague Convention by a clause stipulating that an 
appeal to arbitration made by any nation before war, shall 
confer upon that nation a juridical right to its independent 
existence, until its extinction has been decreed by an impartial 
tribunal. 


Signed by— 
GREAT BriTAINn: 
Alf. Russel Wallace. 


Felix Moscheles, President of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association, 


THE. MONTH. 4I 
Hodgson Pratt, Président d’Honneur of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association. 
Rev. Dr. Clifford. 
W. M. Crook, ex-Editor of the Echo. 
W. W. Massingham, ex-Editor of the Daily Chronicle. 
W. T. Stead, Editor of the Review of Reviews. 
UNITED STATES: 
John Milholland. 
Moncure D. Conway. 
FRANCE : 
Frederic Passy, Membre de |’Institut, ex-Senator. 
L. Trarieux, Senator. 
G. Moch. 
Madame Pognon, President of the French League for the 
Rights of Women. 
Mademoiselle Claire de Pratz. 
BELGIUM : 
H. Lafontaine, Senator. 
HOLLAND : 
Madame Wischkliewicz van Schilfgaarde. 
SWITZERLAND : 
Elie Ducommun, Secretary General of the Berne Peace 
Bureau. . 
GERMANY: 
Madame Selenka. 
ITALY : 
E. T. Moneta, President of the Lombard Union. 
Signor Lombroso. 
RUSSIA : 
Jean de Bloch, Conseiller d’Etat. 
J. Novikoff. 


It will be seen that this protest goes a step further than 
the Hague Convention, and formulates the next step that 
is to be taken towards the establishment of arbitration as 
the method of settling international disputes. It will be 
noticed from the terms of the second part of this Protest 
and appeal that the protest against the destruction of the 
Boer Republics is not based upon the assumption that 
they were in the right in this struggle, but solely upon the 
fact that they offered repeatedly to submit the dispute to 
arbitration before war broke out, and that their famous 
Ultimatum began thus :—“‘ That all poiats of mutual 
difference shall be regulated by the friendly course of 
arbitration, or by whatever amicable way be agreed upon 
by this Government with Her Majesty’s Government. 

Neither is the protest against their annexation by Eng- 
land based upon the ground that England was in the wrong 
on the merits of the quarrel, but only because England 
forced on the war by refusing arbitration. From this follows 
logically the last clause, which asks the signatory Powers 
of the Hague Convention to supplement the existing 
instrument by a general agreement that no nation which 
appeals to arbitration shall have its independent exist- 
ence extinguished as the result of war, until an impartial 
tribunal has decided that such a severe sentence is 
justified by the laws of justice and equity. 


PUTTING A PREMIUM ON ARBITRATION. 


It is obvious that if this principle were accepted, a great 
step would be taken towards the establishment of arbitra- 
tion. It would put a premium upon the offer to submit 
such a dispute to arbitration by placing the State in 
a privileged juridical position, guaranteeing it against 
the loss of its national existence as the result of the 
war into which it had been forced in the cause 
of arbitration. It is a great thing, and the 
principle thus formulated will, I have no doubt, find 
an enthusiastic response throughout the civilised world. 
In England the Protest will not be so extensively signed 
as in other countries: but eren here it is confidently 
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expected that the true friends of arbitration will not refuse 
to embrace the opportunity of affirming their devotion to 
the principle merely because, for the moment, it involves 
censuring the policy of their own Government. On 
the Continent the response is likely to be almost 
universal. Ministers and official personages, of course, 
cannot put their hand to such a document: but the 
leaders of thought and opinion, the representatives of the 
people, the intellectuals and the friends of peace in all 
countries will sign it with enthusiasm. The suffering 
conscience of the human race will acclaim with intense 
delight an opportunity for expressing the pent-up feelings 
of horror and indignation with which our South African 
war is regarded by those ~ :o have no national interest 
in its prosecution. 


THE SCRUPLES OF PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


The only question upon which there is still any 
uncertainty is whether President Kruger will place him- 
self at the disposal of this international agitation. Those 
who do not know the old President of the South African 
Republic will no doubt think it absurd to suggest the 
possibility of any reluctance on his part to avail himself 
of so splendid an opportunity of pleading his cause before 
the peoples of the world. Those who do know him will 
understand how great is the difficulty of inducing him to 
take any step which seems to be an appeal to the peoples 
against the action or inaction of their Governments. 
Although for the last eighteen months he has figured 
before the world as a great Republican hero, President 
Kruger is, as he always was, an ingrained Conservative 
at heart. His instincts, his sympathies, his inclinations, 
are entirely on the side of the Governments, and he 
shrinks from placing himself at the head of a movement 
which might be regarded with displeasure by constituted 
authorities. It is a curious illustration of the mis- 
conception which prevails as to his character. While 
he is hanging back from taking a course by which he 
could shake both Europe and America from the centre to 
the circumference, his presence in Europe is regarded 
with dread by the German and Austrian Governments, 
because they regard him as the banner-bearer of 
Republicanism! They fear that he would rally round him 
all the democratic elements in Central Europe, and 
become a potent disturber of existing dynasties. Nothing 
could be further from President Kruger’s thoughts than to 
take any such course. To quote his own words, he has 
seen too much of the troubles that come from raising 
strife between a people and their government for him to 
contemplate any such agitation without profound mis- 
givings and dislike. Nevertheless the force of events will 
probably suffice to overcome the reluctance of the 
old President to embark upon a campaign of arbitration. 
Possibly his very reluctance may be potent to overcome 
the alarm which exists in influential quarters as to the 
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possible consequences of the action proposed by the 
International Union. 
A CAMPAIGN FOR PEACE. 

If once they were reassured on this point, they might still 
welcome an agitation the object of which was to strengthen 
the securities for peace. But in Germany and in Austria 
the feeling on the subject of the Boer war is such that wise 
statesmen would probably welcome any movement which 
directed it into innocuous channels. At the great. 
meetings held at Munich and Hamburg, meetings greater 
than any which have been held in recent years in 
Germany, for 7,000 Germans met at each city to pass 
resolutions of sympathy with the Boers, there was: 
manifest a feeling which if left undirected might lead to 
serious trouble. If, on the other hand, a legitimate 
outlet was afforded for the popular passion, that which 
might have been a danger to the peace of Europe would 
become a new security against war. It should be 
clearly understood that President Kruger has no desire 
to stir up war among the nations. He has seen too 
much of the horrors of war to wish to extend them to any 
other nation in the world. He is not in Europe to 
ask any Government to make war against England on 
his behalf. He is here to ask that the signatories of the 
Hague Conventions should take note of the fact that the 
principles embodied in this great international instrument 
have been and are at this moment being trampled under 
foot by one of the signatories of this instrument, and to 
urge that all Powers should unite in putting the utmost 
moral pressure possible short of war upon the inter- 
national law-breaker. He accuses England of violating 
her own engagements and trampling under foot the 
solemn engagements into which she entered only two 
years ago. 

A NEW IDEAL FOR THE NEW CENTURY. 

Here, then, is work for the new century. When this: 
REVIEW was started, it had as its immediate objective 
the promotion of the sense of the unity of the English- 
speaking races. That work has been pretty effectually 
accomplished. It must now be succeeded by a wider 
ideal. The consciousness of race unity, which ten years 
ago appeared little more than an idle dream, has now 
become the accepted commonplace of the man in the 
street. 

‘* New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient good 
uncouth, 

They must upwards still and onward who would keep 

abreast of truth.” 

And so it comes to pass that the organ which ten years 
ago led the van of the movement in favour of the recogni- 
tion of the essential unity of all English-speaking men, 
now seeing that position well-nigh won, adopts as its new 
programme for the New Century the Realisation of the 
International Ideal throughout the World. 


*‘ Down the happy future runs a flood of prophesying light; 
It shows an earth no longer stained with blood : 
Blossom and fruit where now we see the bud 


Of Brotherhood and Right.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 
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CHRISTIANITY OR HELL FIRE: 
WHICH ARE WE TAKING TO CHINA? 


Dr. E. J. DILLON, special correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph in China, is the ablest and most experienced 
of all the special correspondents now engaged on the 
English press. He has just returned from China, and 
he contributes to the Contemporary Review an article of 
thirty-two pages, which he entitles ‘‘ The European Lamb 
and the Chinese Wolf.” This is a very tame title for the 
contents of the article. What Dr. Dillon has to say, on 
the authority of an eye-witness, is that the allied Chris- 
tian nations which are making the war in China have 
behaved like devils, and instead of bringing Christianity 
to China have brought hell fire. I am glad to see that 
Dr. Dillon is able to exempt the British and American 
soldiers from the worst outrages ; but he is not able to 
exempt them from the charge of complicity in the looting 
which, the Hague Convention notwithstanding, has been 
universal in the capital of China. When you read the article, 
you feel amazed, as if you were in a kind of topsy-turvy 
world, when you remember that we are exacting reparation 
from the Chinese, whereas, for every single crime which 
the Chinese have committed, we are responsible for 
hundreds. A more damning indictment against Christen- 
dom has seldom been written by mortal pen. It is 
appalling, and one which will leave an indelible stain 
upon the memory of all the Governments who were 
concerned in this atrocious carnival of lust and murder. 
It is simply appalling to think that the men who have 
been guilty of these horrible atrocities were despatched 
with the blessings of the Church on the sanctimonious 
pretext of carrying Christian civilisation to the heathen 
Chinese. The moral nature which exists in the heart of 
all Christian States is revolted by this cynical and 
criminal carnival of carnage. 

CHRISTENDOM THE CRIMINAL. 

If there were a Rhadamanthus holding his court and 
meting out stern justice to the nations, then assuredly it 
is not the European Powers which would be demanding 
compensation and punishment from the Chinese, but 
rather the Chinese who would be entitled to a verdict with 
heavy costs. The Bulgarian atrocities were not more 
sickening than those which Christendom has inflicted 
upon the unfortunate Chinese who came across their path. 
Nor is it only Christendom which has reason to blush for 
the deeds which have been done in its name, by men 
armed with its authority. It is humanity itself which is 
disgraced by these outrages. It is a painful reminder of 
the brute beast or devil which dwells in each of us, ready 
to break out the moment the chains imposed by civili- 
sation and authority are broken. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that whether it is the Tsar, 
or the Kaiser, or the British Government, exemplary 
punishment will be meted out to those troops who have 
been guilty of such horrible outrages against humanity. 
Waris hell, no doubt, as we are frequently reminded by 
those who apologise for its horrors after they have done 
their best to let them loose ; but when nations go on a 
mission of Christian civilisation, they should at least 
restrain that hell within civilised limits. In China the 
very opposite course seems to have been taken. The 
Russians unfortunately appear to have been among the 
worst offenders, but they were pressed hard by the 
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Germans. The Japanese have not been behindhand, 
but Dr. Dillon? adds his testimony to that of all other 
observers, when he says that the atheistic Jap has 
behaved infinitely better than his Christian allies. 

THE CHINESE A CIVILISED PEOPLE. 

Dr. Dillon begins by pointing out that it is nonsense 
to talk of the Chinese as barbarians. Chinese civilisa- 
tion is different from our own ; but while in some respects 
it differs from it for the worse, in many respects it differs 
from it for the better. Dr. Dillon says :— 

The Chinaman enjoys much greater freedom than the in- 
habitants of some of the States which are so eager to befriend 
him. He can go about whither and when he lists without let or 
hindrance from police or officialdom. He knows nothing of 
passports, which render the Russian’s life a burden, and often 
bind the mooshik to the soil from which he seeks to escape ; he 
has no periodic dealings with the authorities, like the Austrian, 
German and Frenchman ; he snaps his finger at military con- 
scription; he is hampered by no law of association such 
as European States enforce ; he can call meetings, address 
street gatherings, combine with his fellows, criticise the Govern- 
ment in spoken and written word, and even object to the 
maintenance of the Manchu Dynasty. He is handicapped by 
no invidious distinctions between classes and masses, the only 
categories being the literary and the non-literary, and any man 
born of honest parents has all careers open to him, and may, if 
Nature has not been too chary of her intellectual gifts, become 
the equal of the Mandarin and a Mandarin himself. It is much 
easier for a poor man’s son to become ambassador in China, than 
for a person of the same class to push his way into diplomacy in 
Great Britain, 

The faults of the Chinese—and they are many—are mainly 
the outcome of their good points. Accustomed to pay close 
attention to little things, they often slur over the great ones ; 
ever prone to cultivate the form, they frequently overlook the 
substance. Hating evil, they shun rather than combat it. 

CHRISTIAN DEMORALISATION OF CHINA. 


But the Chinese faults, however great they may be, are 
not those which offend us, nor have we anything to do 
with them if they prefer their civilisation with all its 
faults, to the civilisation of the West. Dr. Dillon says :— 

China has never meddled in European affairs, never given the 
Powers any just cause of complaint. In fact, her chief sin 
consists in her obstinate refusal to put herself in a state to de 
either. She is not encroaching upon the territory of others, 
although her population has become too numerous for her own. 
Her only desire is to be left, as she leaves others, in peace. She 
has a right to this isolation. Russia allows no foreign mission- 
aries to convert her people. To induce a Russian subject te 
abandon his church for Protestantism or Catholicism is a crime, 
punishable by law. Why should a similar act not be similarly 
labelled and treated in China? It is, of course, useless to expect 
the Powers to change their line of action, But it is hardly toe 
much to ask that the Press should modify its language describing 
it. Why should cultured and more or less truth-loving peoples 
persist in speaking of the glorious work ofcivilising China, when 
it is evident that they are ruining her people and demoralising 
their own troops besides ? 

“ CHRISTIAN” RAPE. 


The story which Dr. Dillon has to tell confirms only 
too terribly his statements that the Allies are ruining the 
Chinese and at the same time demoralising their own 
people, Here is a terrible incident of our civilising 
campaign ;— 

‘What in heaven’s name is this?” I exclaimed one day. 
thumping with my knuckles a very big black box in the house 
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of a rich man, who may have then been in Abraham’s bosom or 
in Dives’ company. ‘The house was in Tungtschau, the sombre 
receptacle in one of the largest rooms, and a torturing stench 
proceeded from it. ‘It is the girls, sir, three girls,” answered 
my attendant, who was a European, ‘Their corpses are lying 
in the box there,” he explained. ‘‘ Who put them there?” 
‘Some officers.” ‘‘ Are you quite sure of it?” ‘* Yes, sir, I 
was here when it was being done.” ‘*‘ Did you see the young 
women yourself?” ‘I did. They were the daughters of the 
man who owns the house. The officers raped them, and then 
had them stabbed with bayonets. When they were dead they 
were put into this box, and it was covered up as you see.” 
‘Good God, what a dismal state of things we are come to.” 
‘*That sort of thing happened before, sir. Very often, too, I 
can tell you. There were worse cases than this, These here 
were raped and stabbed ; others have been raped to death and 
got no stabbing.” 

It is true that the characteristic traits of this international 
campaign, so far as Chinamen have felt its effects, have been 
bloodshed, rapine and rape. Males and children have been 
killed, not always with merciful speed, and more than once they 
were half killed and possibly buried alive—the soldiers’ time 
being short and their victims many. 


A CRUSADE OF LUST. 


A pretty state of things indeed, in which stabbing to 
death after outrage takes a high place above the worst 
tortures to which the other victims who were not stabbed 
were subjected! Dr. Dillon says :-— 

To compare nationalities in respect of the guilt of their repre- 
sentatives would be at once misleading to the historian and 
prejudicial to the cause of humanity. It is enough to know that 
outrages against female honour were heinous and many ; together 
with the taking of unprotected lives and property, they were the 
crimes most frequently committed by the Allied troops. 

And long after life and property were theoretically protected, 
crimes against women continued to be perpetrated with little 
fear of discovery by the authorities. I remember one case, 
which seemed abominable to myself and to some acquaintances 
with whom I discussed it. It happened in Pekin in the month 
of September. Three French soldiers entered a house in a 
respectable part of the city which was then under Russian 
protection. The dwelling was occupied by a family consisting 
of father, mother, and daughter, and all three were at home. 
The intruders, seeing the maiden, resolved to deflower her, but 
found the presence of the parents dangerous. Two of them 
were in favour of killing the old folks on the spot, the third 
preferred shutting them up in another room. The deliberation 
was brief, the majority had their way, and the girl’s father and 
mother were shot dead. But the screams of the victims and the 
report of the rifles had been heard by Chinamen next door, who 
induced a European to go with them and see what was going 
on. The arrival of these unlooked-for visitors thwarted the 
plans of ‘the armed ruffians, but could not call back the dead 
to life. 





UNLAWFUL LOOTING. 


After these outrages upon women, it is an anti-climax 
to speak of looting, but seeing that looting was expressly 
forbidden by the Hague Conference, to which China was 
a party, it may be well to quote the following testimony :— 

The lawless looting, which the rules of war against barbarians 
were said to warrant, was continued until there was nothing left 
worth carrying off. And even then the practice was not -every- 
where forbidden. The Japanese were the first to stop it, and the 
Russians soon afterwards followed suit. But then the Japs had 
netted very much more than any of their allies. The allied 
troops, not satisfied with what they had pillaged in the Chinese 
quarters of the cities, sometimes looted the houses of European 
residents, carried every portable article away, and wantonly 
destroyed what they could not carry. Pianos were demolished 
with bayonets, mirrors shivered in a hundred fragments, paint- 
ings cut into strips. This was done by Europeans in the houses 
of the people whom they had been sem to protect. 
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THE KAISER’S PUPILS— 


It was natural that people should loot the property of 
those whom they did not hesitate to murder, and murder 
both deliberate, wholesale and retail seems to have been 
the order of the day. The German Emperor, one would 
think, must. feel some qualms of conscience when he 
realises how terribly his incitement to give no quarter and 
fight like Huns has been obeyed by the troops whom he 
sent forth to slaughter. Dr. Dillon says :— 


Down to the beginning of November the British were the 
only troops which, to my knowledge, gave quarter to Boxers, 
taking the wounded members into hospital and caring for them 
as for their own men. They also refused, more than once, to 
shoot in cold blood Chinamen who had fought against them in 
battle, but were taken weeks later, without arms in their hands. 
On the other hand, the Japanese, who, throughout this invasion 
of China, have been on their Sunday behaviour, were the only 
Power among the Allies who understood the natives, gained 
their confidence, restored perfect order, and re-established the 
reign of law. The Japanese districts of Tientsin and Pekin, 
for instance, were model cities quite apart from all others. 


—AND ‘‘ HEATHEN” ALLIES. 


Against this species of devilry the Japanese generals very 
sternly set their faces, visiting the offenders brought before them 
with such terrible punishment that among their troops the 
practice died suddenly out, and the Japs succeeded in setting an 
example of political wisdom to all the foreign allies, In battle 
fearless and fierce, they were wont to spare the lives of harmless 
people in all towns and cities, and to post up notices on the 
doors within which such protected citizens dwelt, calling upon 
all their allies to spare and ‘‘ not to molest the inmates, who are 
good, loyal people.” 

The worst massacre appears to have been that of three 
hundred unarmed coolies who were employed in unloading 
ships at the port of Taku. They were endeavouring to 
escape, when— 


in an evil hour they were espied by the Russian troops, who at 
that time had orders, it is said, to slay every human being who 
wore a pigtail. Each of the three hundred defenceless coolies 
at once became a target for Muscovite bullets. 

EUROPEANS MAD WITH BLOOD-THIRST. 

But this was only one incident among many such. 
Dr. Dillon says :— 

I speak as an eye-witness when I say, for example, that over 
and over again the gutters of the city of Tungtschau ran red with 
blood, and I sometimes found it impossible to go my way without 
getting my boots bespattered with human gore, There were 
few shops, private houses and courtyards without dead bodies 
and pools of dark blood. Amid a native population whose very 
souls quaked with fear at the sight of a rifle, revolver or military 
uniform, a reign of red terror was inaugurated for which there 
seems no adequate motive. 

The thirst of blood had made men mad. The pettiest and 
most despicable whipper-snapper who happened to have seen the 
light of day in Europe or Japan had uncontrolled power over 
the life and limbs, the body and soul, of the most highly 
cultivated Chinamen in the city. From this decision there 
was no appeal, A Chinaman never knew what might betide 
him an hour hence, if the European lost his temper. He 
might lie down to rest after having worked like a beast of burden 
for twelve or fourteen hours, only to be suddenly awakened out of 
his sleep, marched a few paces from his hard couch, and shot 
dead. He was never told, and probably seldom guessed, the 
reason why. 

“IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER AND OF THE SON.” 


But the article must be read as a whole to appreciate 
the terrible significance of the revelation which it affords 
of the way in which Christians make war. I cannot con- 
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clude, however, without quoting one more episode from 
this apocalypse of crime :— 

Hard by a spot named Koh So, I saw two bodies on the low- 
lying ledge of the shore. Accustomed by this time to behold 
in the broad light of day some of the horrors which the soil 
of the graveyard hides from all living things but the worm, I 
should have glided carelessly past them but for the pathos of 
their story, which needed no articulate voice to tell. A father 
and his boy of eight had been shot down in the name of 
civilisation while holding each other’s hands and praying for 
mercy. And there they lay, hand still holding hand, while a 
brown dog was slowly eating one of the arms of the father. To 
Europeans at home such a sight would appeal with force ; to 
Chinamen it is the embodiment of spiritual as well as physical 
misery, for the son who should have kept his father’s memory 
alive in this world, and been helpful to him in the world to come, 
had been cut down as well as himself. 


—_+e— 


‘“‘THE SUBMARINE HAS ARRIVED.” 
WHAT Irs INVENTOR sAys IT WILL Do. 

Mr. J. P. HOLLAND, the inventor of the famous 
submarine boat which bears his name, contributes to the 
North American Review a very optimistic article as to 
the immediate future of the submarine boat, which he 
thinks is soon going to revolutionise fighting in war and 
transport in peace. “The submarine,” he says, “ has 
arrived.” It is now an accomplished fact, and can be 
already employed with a great deal more safety than any 
new invention on land or sea. Mr. Holland asserts that 
only one life has been lost in navigating submarines under 
water up to the present day, the other losses having been 
suffered through mishaps which occurred above water, or 
through ignorance of the crews. The submarine is 
indeed as safe to-day as the steamer or railway train. 


IN PEACE. 


So within the next ten years Mr. Holland expects to 
see submarine boats engaged in regular passenger traffic. 
Their advantages are great. Fogs, the difficulties of heavy 
traffic, storms, and sea-sickness will be practically 
abolished :— 

The submarine will effectually remove all these objections. 
There will be no seasickness, because in a submerged boat there 
is absolutely no perceptible motion. There will be no smells to 
create nausea, for the boats will :be propelled by electric power 
taken from storage batteries, which will be charged at either 
end. The offensive odour that causes so much discomfort in 
surface boats is due to tne heated oil on the bearings, and to the 
escaping steam. There will be no steam on these submerged 
channel boats, and the little machinery necessary to drive them 
will be confined within an air-tight chamber. 

There will be no collisions, because the boats coming and the 
boats going will travel at different depths—say, one at twenty, 
the other at forty feet. The water overhead may be crowded 
with large and small craft, but the submarine will have a free, 
unobstructed course. She will be kept absolutely true to this 
course by means of cables running from shore to shore. On these 
cables will run an automatic steering gear attached to the sub- 
marine. Storms and fogs will have no existence for the traveller, 
for weather cannot penetrate below the surface of the water. 
There, everything is smooth and clear. 

Of course this will only be for short distances, such as 
the English Channel. The ocean-carrying trade will 
always be carried on the surface :— 

To cross the Atlantic and to make any sort of speed, a sub- 
marine boat the size of one of the surface greyhounds would have 
to carry electric storage batteries weighing about six times as 
much as the vessel herself. No other motive power has been 
found that can be employed under water so well as electricity. 
Liquid air has been suggested, but nothing has ever been 
accomplished with it. The expenditure for power, therefore, 
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stands as an absolute bar to commercial traffic across the ocean 
under water. 
THE SUBMARINE AND SCIENCE, 

In the domain of science the submarine will achieve 
new triumphs :— 

With her aid, the bottom of the ocean will be safely explored 
at comparatively great depths. Just how far down we shall be 
able to go in her, no one at this time knows. Singularly 
enough, we have never ascertained the limit of safety—that is, 
the point where the weight of the water is so great that it will 
crush the stoutest submarine that could be built. It has been 
estimated that four hundred feet below the surface is the limit, 
but it may be a thousand feet, just as well, for all the definite 
information we have on. the subject. Whatever the depth, it is 
certain to be much greater than any explorers have heretofore been 
able to reach in person, and the scientists are certain to take full 
advantage of the possibilities. 

In pearl fishing, in saving the contents of wrecks, and 
in surveying harbours and shoals the submarine will be 
equally useful. 

IN WAR. 

The submarine in war is not such a pleasant picture :— 

Ske will present the unique spectacle, when used in attack, of 
a weapon against which there is no defence. You can pit 
sword against sword, rifle against rifle, cannon against cannon, 
iron-clad against iron-clad. You can send _ torpedo-boat 
destroyers against torpedo-boats, and destroyers against des- 
troyers. But you can send nothing against the submarine boat, 
not even itself. You cannot fight submarines with submarines. 
The fanciful descriptions of the submarine battle of the future 
have one fatal defect. You cannot see under water. Hence, 
you cannot fight under water. Hence you cannot defend your- 
self against an attack under water, except by running away. If 
you cannot run away, you are doomed. Wharves, shipping at 
anchor, the buildings in seaport towns cannotrun away. There- 
fore, the sending of a submarine against them means their 
inevitable destruction. 

THE SUBMARINE A SEA-DEVIL. 


New York and its shipping could be absolutely pro- 
tected from the combined surface fleets of the world. 
But if the attackers had but one submarine the city and 
its shipping would be absolutely at their mercy :— 

No ; as nearly as the human mind can discern now, the sub- 
marine is indeed a ‘‘ sea-devil,” against which no means that we 
possess at present can prevail. She can pass by anything above 
or beneath the waves, destroy wharves and shipping and warships 
at anchor, throw shells into the city and then make her way out 
again to sea. She can lie for days at the bottom of the harbour, 
leaving only when she has used up all her stored power except 
what is required to carry her back to the open, where she can 
come to the surface a speck on the water. She would never have 
to expose herself for more than a second at a time during all 
her work of destruction in the harbour. This would be when 
she rose to discharge her gun to shell the city. The recoil of 
the gun would send her down again and out of sight. The 
chance of hitting her would be one in a million, even if the 
harbour was a floating battery, which it would not be very long 
while the submarine was at work. Her torpedoes she could 
discharge without coming to the surface at all. 

Close blockades will be absolutely impossible, and even 
at the present day, says Mr. Holland, no fleet of warships 
could blockade the French coasts, small as her fleet of 
submarines is. The objection that the submarine can 
never be a sea-going boat Mr. Holland meets by declar- 
ing that one is now under construction which will cross 
the Atlantic to Lisbon, a distance of 3,496 miles. The 
crew of this boat will consist of seven men, and she will 
be accompanied by a steamer with an extra crew in case 
of emergencies. Altogether, Mr. Holland’s picture of the 
invention he has done so much to perfect is very interest- 
ing, if a little too optimistic. 
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SIR ROBERT HART ON CHINA. 
DaTE : NOVEMBER, 1900. 

THE Fortnightly is fortunate enough to have obtained 
a second article from Sir Robert Hart, which arrived 
after the body of the magazine had gone to press. It is 
therefore added on as a kind of appendix to the number. 
There is nothing in this article so sensational as that 
which appeared im the November issue, but there is much 
in it to provoke reflection. Sir Robert confirms the 
testimony of correspondents as to the atrocities which 
characterised the advance of the allies upon Pekin :— 

From Taku to Pekin the foreigner has marched triumphantly ; 
there have only been a few fights, and every foot of ground has 
not had to be contested, but yet every hamlet, or village, or 
town along, the way has the mark of the avenger on it: popu- 
lations have disappeared—houses and buildings have been 
burned and destroyed—and crops are rotting all over the country 
in the absence of reapers. Remembering how these places 
teemed with happy, contented, industrious people last spring, it 
is hard to realise that autumn does not find them there—they 
have all vanished, and that along the hundred and twenty miles 
between beach and capital scarcely a sign of life is to be seen, 
and one cannot help sorrowing over the necessity or the fatality 
which brought about such woe and desolation. 


“LOOTING AND VENGEANCE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES.” 


When. the allied forces got to Pekin it was not the 
Christians but the heathen contingent which showed the 
greatest regard for principles of morality and justice :— 

Strangely enough the quarter of the city governed by the 
Japanese was speedily seen to be the best administered. « The 
men of one flag showed their detestation of the most ancient 
of civilizations by the wanton destruction of whatever they could 
not carry off—those of another preached the gospel of cleanliness 
by shooting down anybody who committed a nuisance in public 
—while those of a third spread their ideas on the sanctity of 
family life by breaking into private houses and ravishing the 
women and girls they found there: so said gossip; captured 
cities must suffer and the populations of wrong-doing cities must 
pay the penalty of wrong-doing, but there are ways and ways of 
exacting reparation and teaching lessons for the future—was this 
the best? Some missionaries took such a leading part in 
‘*spoiling the Egyptians” for the greater glory of God that a 
bystander was heard to say, ‘‘For a century to come Chinese 
converts will consider looting and vengeance Christian virtues !” 

As for the argument which some use in defence of this 
policy of brutality, that it was necessary to strike terror 
and produce a summary impression throughout China, 
Sir Robert replies by saying :— 

As for the teaching or terrorising effect that the march of the 
Allies has had, it has merely affected the borders of a road 
through two or three of the two hundred or more prefectures 
which make up the eighteen provinces, and the prevalent belief 
at a distance is that the foreigners have been thrashed and are 
not victorious, 


“THE ONLY PRACTICAL SOLUTION.” 


Passing on from a statement of what has taken place 
to a discussion of what ought to be done, Sir Robert 
sticks to his text that the policy of partition is impossible. 
He says :— 

The only practical solution, in the interest of law and order 
and a speedy restoration of the tranquillity that makes life and 
commercial relations safe and profitable, is first of all to leave 
the present dynasty where it is and as it is, and let the people of 
China deal with it themselves when they feel its mandate has 
expired, and in the second place to impose on it as the condition 
of peace only such stipulations as are at once practical and 
practicable as well as just and justifiable. On the one side, 
then, China has to reconstruct her foreign relations—she has to 
apologise, make reparation, pay indemnities, and accept various 
aecw arrangements, and, on the other, sundry internal reconstruc- 
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tion has become a necessity, seeing that modifications are called 

for to guarantee financial engagements and insure full protection 

for merchants, missionaries, and ministers. The elaboration of 

all these points will take time, but each step will suggest the 

next, and new light will shine to guide at each turning. 
BRITAIN IN A BACK SEAT. 

Up to the date at which the article was written little 
or nothing was done to carry out even this moderate 
programme :— 

Foreign troops have now held capital and vicinity for months, 
and as yet the negotiators have not had a single sitting ; this 
delay is creating unrest where all was quiet before, and so the 
difficulty is increasing, far-away regions begin to be affected, 
trade is coming to a standstill, revenue is falling off, failure to 
meet national obligations and pay the interest on foreign loans 
is hanging over a government that would scorn repudiation, 
native and foreigner at Pekin and Tientsin are alike feeling 
how military occupation can pinch, and some escape from a 
situation that is entailing so much and such wide-spread suffering 
and inconvenience is hourly more necessary. 

The most remarkable feature of the complicated story I have 
endeavoured to unravel is the apparently subordinate 7é/e played in 
it by Great Britain. There has not been an important proposal 
which could be traced to her authorship, not one of the many 
circular notes which bears the imprimatur of Downing Street. 
Although her material interests in China are superior to those 
of all the other Powers combined, she has been almost as passive 
during the crisis as Austria or Italy. 

WHAT PARTITION WOULD INVOLVE. 

But although there may be difficulties and delays, he 
maintains that we must at all costs avoid a policy of 
partition :— 

Whatever portion of China is ceded will have to be ruled by 
force, and the larger the territory so ceded the more soldiers will 
its management require and the more certain will be unrest and 
insurrection. The whole of a partitioned China will make 
common cause against its several foreign rulers, and, if anarchy 
be not its condition for years and from year to year, quiet or the 
appearance of quiet will be nothing more than a preparation for 
the inevitable spring with which, sooner or later, sudden revolt 
will everywhere show the existence and strength of national 
feeling. Is the game worth the candle? On the simple ground 
of expediency such a solution is to be condemned, while, viewed 
as a question of right, fairness, or even philanthropy, every 
non-prejudiced mind must declare against it. 


ied 


Mannerly London. 

Mr. W. PETIT RIDGE, in the Woman at Home, writes 
on “The Manners of London,” which he finds not only 
very good, but much better than they were, especially in 
the “minor suburbs.” This improvement he attributes 
partly to the School Board, partly to the breaking 
down of class barriers, and also to the settlements. 
Ask your way, he says, in a minor suburb, and you 
will find every one most anxious to show it you. A 
woman entering a crowded Aldgate and Stratford car, 
he remarks, “ will generally find two or three men rising 
to offer a seat.” Well, I can only say that that was not 
so less than three years ago. I have seen women stand 
for nearly an hour in a London tram, with a score of 
men and boys sitting down the while: and many is the 
time I have seen a tired, heavily laden woman, perhaps 
even an elderly woman, stand wearily for miles, with boys 
and men calmly looking on the while, and not even 
offering to move. Mr. Pett Ridge finds Mafeking 
London, and let us hope C.I.V. London, quite delightful, 
though even he thinks it strange that so many thousands 
could find no better way of expressing their joy than by 
tickling other people’s faces with peacock’s feathers. The 
old horseplay he found to have disappeared. 
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WILL ENGLAND LAST THE CENTURY ? 
PERHAPS. BUT NOT UNLESS 

A WRITER signing himself “Calchas,” in the Fort- 
nightly Review, discusses this question, and his conclu- 
sions are worth considering. Every century, he says, has 
seen the rise of a new Power and the transfer of political 
supremacy. In the sixteenth it was Spain, in the seven- 
teenth France, in the eighteenth England, in the nine- 
teenth Germany, and the broad question for the twentieth 
is whether Great Britain or the German Empire at the 
end of the next two or three generations will possess the 
relative ascendency in trade and its inseparable attribute, 
sea-power. The Germans are convinced that their real 
difficulty will be with America, and that in the year 2001 
England will be a bad third to the other two. “ Calchas” 
does not accept this estimate, but he admits that it is 
very likely to be fulfilled unless we wake up and bestir 
ourselves :— 

Our real task and our best chance of success, if we are 
thoroughly awakened in time, will be in the struggle with 
Germany for the second place. We have reached our limit. 
England can be but one among the workshops, the warehouses, 
and the transport managers of the earth, Our utmost pains and 
brains could not have prevented this development, and cannot 
avert it. The universal and automatic character of this mighty 
menace, far more than the superiority of our more fresh-blooded 
competitors in effort and technique, is what brings out the 
immense extent and urgency of the problem. 

STILL THERE IS TIME. 


He does not think our chance is quite gone, for we have 
still time at least to make a good fight for our position :— 

The British Empire as yet has time, time, time, to send the 
stimulus of a new national spirit, strenuous and keen, deriving 
its invaluable strength from its urgent sense of necessity, 
throughout every class of her people, from top to bottom, from 
her Cabinet to her infant schools. If we cannot keep our trade 
we cannot keep our Empire, and our population, should the 
commercial struggle become beyond our strength, would flock 
to Australia and Canada in numbers that would make at least 
the future of our colonies secure. The failure of our industrial 
greatness would make our dispeoplement like that of Ireland 
upon a greater scale. But our trade we shall not keep unless 
we intensify our education, quicken our application, harden our 
perseverance and evoke a renaissance of the national spirit in 
which every citizen shall work in the constant thought that 
England’s place in the world will be presently at stake, and that 
it still depends upon herself whether she shall sink or stand. 

A DRASTIC PLAN OF SALVATION. 

He draws up a programme under seven heads, which 
may be summarised as follows :— 

1. Get the Premiership out of the House of Lords. 

2. To raise the navy to a three-power scale, adding a North 
Sea Fleet to the Mediterranean Fleet and the Channel Squadron, 
is essentially more necessary than the reorganisation of the army. 

3. Adopt conscription. 

4. Make friends with Russia. To settle with Russia by 
withdrawing opposition in the Near East and in the Far East so 
far as Manchuria is concerned, would relieve to an extraordinary 
extent the sense of diplomatic pressure under which the nation 
and the Foreign Office live now. It would advance Russia’s 
economic development by several generations, it would make a 
Continental coalition against us impossible, and it ought to be 
the grand aim of British policy. 

5. Appoint the strongest possible Royal Commission to 
reduce our educational chaos to order, and compel our youth to 
substitute schooling for sport. 

6. Grapple with the drink traffic and abolish the slums. 

7. Adopt some system of protection, and introduce a system 
of bounties and subsidies. 

If the strongest possible Royal Commission were to be 
appointed to sit in judgment on “ Calchas’s” scheme, it is 
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very probable that on two or three of his recommenda- 
tions the judgment would be that the remedy is worse 
than the disease. His article, however, is a noteworthy 
indication of the uneasiness which is beginning to prevail 
as to our ability to hold our own in the race. 
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A “FORTNIGHTLY” RETROSPECT. 


A WRITER who conceals his identity under the initial 
“ M.” indulges in a retrospect of the Fortnightly Review 
in the January number. It is just thirty-five years since 
the Fortnightly may be said to have initiated the era of 
modern reviews in England. The writer says :— 

No party, but a free platform! This was the fresh cry that 
15th of May, 1865, when the first number appeared. In the 
years to follow reviews on kindred lines—the Contemporary in 
1866, the WVineteenth in 1877, the National in 1883—arrived to 
join in the campaign and make it triumphant. The title of the 
Fortnightly explained itself; the review was to appear on the 
Ist and 15th of each month, the price two shillings. The 
review became a monthly with the issue of October 1st, 1866. 

After two years’ experience, the Fortnightly, under the 
editorship of Mr. G, H. Lewes, won great repute as a 
literary and political arena, but its financial success was 
small. Anthony Trollope, speaking of the first two years’ 
working, said :— 

Financially, as a company, we failed altogether, We spent 
the few thousands we had collected among us, and then made 
over the then almost valueless copyright of the review to the 
firm of: publishers which now owns it. Such failure might 
have been predicted of our money venture, without much 
sagacity, from the first. But yet much was done. 

This led to a reconstruction of the original idea of the 
Fortnightly, and— 
with the number of January, 1867, the present series of the 
Fortnightly was started, the price being raised from a florin to 
half-a-crown, Mr. John Morley now took the Editor’s chair, 
and was to be there for fifteen years. 


Under Mr. Morley, the Fortnightly, although it pub- 
lished articles from writers of all shades of opinion, had a 
distinct political and ‘philosophical character of its own, 
which lasted for fifteen years :— 

In the autumn of 1882 Mr. John Morley handed over the 
editorship of the Fortnightly to Mr. T. H. S. Escott. He held 
it for over three years, when his health compelled him to resign. 
No immediate appointment was made, the hope being that he 
might be able to return; and meanwhile. Major Arthur Griffiths 
conducted the Review. Mr. Frank Harris issued his first 
number in August, 1886; in November, 1894, the present 
editorship began. 

The article concludes with a discussion of the anony- 
mous articles published in the Fortnightly, but the writer 
surely presumes a little too much on the ignorance of the 
public when he affects to regard the identity of E. B. 
Lanin as a matter of mystery. There is only one living 
man who could have written the Lanin papers, and that 
man is Dr. E. J. Dillon, the St. Petersburg correspondent 
of the Dazly Telegraph. Dr. Dillon no doubt had 
collaborateurs, but “ E, J. Dillon: his mark” is stamped 
conspicuously over every page of the Lanin papers. 
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Macmillan’s for January has an interesting sketch by 
H. C. Macdowall of “The Faust of the Marionettes,” 
composed in the seventeenth century, rigidly Protestant 
and differing in other points from the well-known plays. 
“ While Goethe’s Faust desires to live, and Marlowe’s to 
possess,” this Faust “is devoured by the craving to 
know.” 
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AT THE MEETING OF THE CENTURIES. 
A PoET’s VISION OF THE NEW CENTURY. 

Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century. a five-page poem entitled “ Midnight—the 31st 
of December, 1900.”. He describes how “the Voice of 
the Lord” foretells what He will accomplish in the years 
to come. He will “come as a Healer of cities.” The huge, 
ugly, industrial Babylons will be transformed into cities of 
wide-and silent highways with electric transit ; “ coloured 
peace, lucid leisure,” mild climate: motive power will 
be supplied by the tides. Nation will be bound to nation : 
forces of annihilation shall be devised so potent as to make 
war impossible. Nation shall unite and use a common 
language. Men shall ride on the air and use the waves 
of the zther as wheels. Telephonic and other appliances 
shall make speech audible from India to England, and 
scenes in China visible in England. Men will not merely 
ride the air; they will walk the sea without fear. Then 
shall pass “ the delusion of death”; “ye shall shed your 
bodies and upward shall flutter to freedom.” So, the 
Almighty proclaims, “ the contest of ages is ending.” 

The poem may be described as a chapter out of Isaiah 
done into terms of modern science and then translated 
into rhythmical English. It will bear frequent quotation. 

DREAMS OF MEN OF SCIENCE. 

Mr. Frederick Dolman has been interviewing for the 
Strand Magazine some of the leading men of science 
of the day as to the dreams of the nineteenth which may 
become the realities of the twentieth century. The 
following were the answers received :— 





Sir Norman Lockyer, 
(South Kensington.) | 


Sir W. H. Preece. 
(Inventor with Marconi 
of wireless telegraphy.) 


The prediction by means of sun spots of 
famine in India and drought in Australia. 


The unexpected which happens. A flying 
machine if based on some entirely new 
principle altogether out of our ken at 
present. 


Sir Joun Wore Barry. Storing of rain on Ben Nevis or other 

(Engineer of the Tower mountains which would give an immense 
Bridge.) amount of hydraulic pressure and be one 

of the best ways of dealing with the 
— caused by the increased cost of 
coal. 

Rolling platform for congested streets. 

An Irish tunnel. 

$x WILLIAM CROOKES, A great multiplication of ‘‘ twopenny tubes.” 

Universal house to house extension of the 
telephone. 

Phonograph in common use. 

Aerial navigation. 


Mr. J. H..Swan, F.R.S. 


1. , Chemical production with consequent 
(Electrician and inventor.) 


cheapening of electricity, and extension 
of its use. 


M, BeRTHELOT Chemical manufacture of food, and conse- 
(Sec. to French Academy quent disappearance of cook and restau- 
of Science.) rants. 


Sir Henry Roscor. Same as M. Berthelot, but less sanguine. 
(Former President of the | ‘‘ The harnessing of many Niagaras.” 
ritish Association.) The application of science to the benefit of 
humanity in general. 


Mr. Tuomas Bryant. 
(President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons.) 


The cure of cancer and consumption by‘ 
means of the study of bacteria. 

The prevention of malaria. 

The greater use of the Réntgen rays and 
hypnotism in medicine. 








GREATEST NEEDS OF THE NEW CENTURY. 


The Temple Magazine for January begins with a 
symposium on “The Greatest Need of the Century.” 
What is this? 

Dean Farrar answers: “ More strenuousness, more 
self-denial, a deeper conviction of the truth that there is 
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one thing only—Righteousness—which exalts a nation.” 
F. C. Burnand, editor of Punch, says “ Money.” Rev. 
Silas Hocking: “ A genuine ethical revival.” Rural Dean 
Grundy: “A sense of duty instead of a love of pleasure.” 
Clement Shorter: To “solve the problem of the un- 
deserved poor.” Dr. Jessop: “That the financial 
position of the Church of England shall be very largely 
strengthened. Max O’Rell: “A Press upright and 
noble.” Rev. A. Rowland : “Strenuous self-denial for 
the sake of higher aims in life.” Canon Daniell: “ More 
conscience for the founding and maintaining of our 
homes.” Rev. H. R. Haweis: ‘ More prophets, fewer 
parrots ; more thought, less talk ; more fact, less fancy ; 
more faith, less form.” Mr. H. W. Massingham : “ To. 
teach the Individual Truth, the State Justice,’and the 
Church Christianity.” Canon Hay Aitken: ‘“ Another 
Pentecost.” Keir Hardie: “Men.” Rev. F. B. Meyer = 
“A revival of the sense of reverence.” 
HOW CHRISTIANITY HAS WORKED. 

The North American Review for December contains a 
scathing article by Mr. Frederic Harrison on “ Christi- 
anity at the Grave of the Nineteenth Century.” The 
article might be even better described as “ The Grave of 
Christianity in the Nineteenth Century,” so unqualified is 
his condemnation. 

How does Christianity work out at the end of the 
Nineteenth Century? Here is Mr. Harrison’s answer : 
While all men are lost in doubt and apprehension as to 
what they are doing, the Church, become the domestic 
chaplain of the governing class, is ever ready to supply 
the majority with hypocritical glozings :— 

What have the Churches done to purify and check all this % 
Who would care if they did try? Who would believe them in 
earnest in doing so? What were they doing and saying yester- 
day? They were offering up, from ten thousand altars, prayers: 
to the God of Battles to bless our arms—that is, to enable us to 
slaughter our enemies and’ possess their land. Not a voice 
comes from the official Churches to raise a doubt as to the 
justice, good faith, and Christian charity of those who have 
thrust England into a wanton war of spoliation. Not a word is 
breathed from their pulpits of respect for the brave civilians who 
are defending their homes and their freedom. These republicans, 
we are told, gather round their hearthstones, whole families 
together, fathers, sons, grandsons, kneeling down in prayer— 
they do sincerely believe in their God and His readiness to hear 
them—and their wives, sisters, and daughters arm them for the 
front ; and ere they engage in battle their camp rings with 
hymns of prayer and praise. At home our own preparation for 
war is sounded in slang from drinking saloons, which is echoed 
back in pale and conventional litanies from the altars of the 
State Church. This is how Christianity works out in practice 
at the close of the nineteenth century. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

Our present condition is merely the outcome of national 
decay in every department of life :— 

Compare the early part and the middle of the reign of the 
Queen with the last two or three decades. Who will dare to 
say that its close can compare with its promise—in poetry, in 
romance, in literature, in philosophy, or in science? Allow 
what we will for the personal equation whereby the elder 
naturally looks back tothe memories of the ¢emporis acti, grant 
all the tendency we have to be slow to recognise latent genius 
in the budding, still it would be dishonest to claim for recent 
years an intellect as powerful and as solid as that which we 
knew in the middle of the reign. I insist on no particular 
writer, I rely on no special school. Names will occur to all— 
Dr. Arnold and his son, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer, Disraeli, 
Hallam, Millman, Freeman, Froude, Ruskin, the Brontés, 
George Eliot, Kingsley, Trollope. All the work, or all the 


best and permanent work, of these was completed and had 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


passed into the fabric of English literature before the Imperialist 
era began some twenty-five years ago, Have their successors 
quite equalled them ? 

MANNERS AND MORALS. 

In science, in philosophy, we have fallen as low, 
politics are degraded, and— 
there has come over us a positive turn for vulgarity of thought, 
manners and taste. We seem to be declining on what the poet 
calls ‘‘ a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart” than of 
old. It is a common observation that the widowhood and 
retirement of the Queen have been followed by a deplorable 
decline in the simplicity, purity, and culture which marked the 
dominant society in the days of her married life. Fashion, as it 
is called, is now at the mercy of any millionaire gambler, or any 
enterprising Monte Cristo from across the seas. 

Our ideals have decayed together with our manners 
and morals :— 

All this combined to materialise, to degrade, the national life. 
It is not so much that we have glaring examples of folly, vice, 
extravagance, brutality, and lust. There are such examples in 
most ages, and they may be personal, independent of any general 
cause. The gloomy feature of our time is the wide diffusion of 
these evils amongst all these classes, and, what is far worse, the 
universal dying down of high standards of life, of generous ideals, 
of healthy tastes—the recrudescence of coarse, covetous, arrogant, 
and braggart passions. We who live quiet lives, far apart from 
what calls itself the great world, have no direct experience of 
these things; but we cannot resist the common testimony of 
those who know that, during the reign of the Queen, wanton 
extravagance in dress, in living, in gaieties, has never been so 
crazy as now, with such sordid devices to scrape together the 
means for extravagance, such open sale of rank and person by 
those who claim to lead society and to dictate taste. 


WAR AND BUSINESS. 


The great social and humanitarian movements which 
marked the middle of the century have died away or 
proved unfruitful. Bismarck and Beaconsfield have 
become guides, where the memory of Gladstone, Bright, 
and Cobden is derided. War has become the servant of 
trade :-— 

Mammon would not be behind Moloch, but resolved to show 
that Blood and Iron meant good business, as well as glory. 
Gigantic speculations were started in all parts of the planet— 
railways across whole continents, mines which produced the 
income and wielded the resources of an average State, plantations 
and settlements as big as many a great kingdom. And all these 
were put upon a footing that was half military—like an ocean 
liner constructed to be used as an armed cruiser. Trade and 
business, war and conquest, were mixed up in equal shares. Under 
some charter, or other guarantee of complicity, from the State, 
the adventurers issued forth to fill their pockets, to beat down 
rivals, and extend the Empire in a kind of nondescript enter- 
prise, which was partly commercial, partly imperial, partly 
buccaneering, but wholly immoral and perilous to peace. It 
was somewhat like those piratical enterprises under Drake and 
Raleigh, in the days of Elizabeth, when the Queen and her 
courtiers took shares in buccaneering adventures to plunder the 
people of Spain without declaring war. 


THE FUTURE OF ANGLO-SAXONISM. 


Lord Charles Beresford writes in the North American 
Review on “ The Future of the Anglo-Saxon Race.” It 
is not a very acute piece of criticism, and is only interest- 
ing because it expresses apprehensions not by any means 
confined to the writer. The question which he sets 
himself out to answer is :— 

Whether the Anglo-Saxon will follow the path of degeneracy, 
as other nationalities have done, or whether there is some 
vitality in the blood and in the heart of the dominant race of 
to-day which will keep it from decay and preserve it from the 
fate of its predecessors, 
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But he somewhat spoils the unity of the question by 
declaring that the United States owes its vigour to the 
constant admixture of foreign blood, which we do not 
obtain. If this is so, he ought to have observed that the 
question of Anglo-Saxon progress cannot be answered as a 
single one. Nor is it very easy to understand what Lord 
Charles Beresford means by such a sentence as this :— 
“Increase of territory and population is one of the 
necessary penalties of Empire.” He might as well say 
that increase of wealth was one of the penalties of saving. 
On the same level is his argument that it is unjust to 
attack “the land hunger of the Saxon race . . . because 
the whole history of the Anglo-Saxon rise and develop- 
ment is to be found in this extension of boundaries.” 

DANGERS AHEAD, 


Perhaps Lord Charles Beresford is more plausible as a 
prophet than as a political philosopher. Let us see. He 
sees, at any rate, that “there are rocks ahead” :— 

In the Motherland, the corruption of money has wrought 
fearful havoc in the ranks of Society. In the United States 
there are ominous mutterings of the coming storm. The 
Plutocrat is gaining power each day on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and the Democrat is likely to be crushed under the 
heel of a worse tyrant than a King who wore the purple, or any 
Ecclesiastical Dignitary who set up claims to temporal power. 

British society has been eaten into by the canker of money. 
From the top downwards, the tree is rotten. The most immoral 
pose before the public as the most philanthropic, and as doers of 
all good works. Beauty is the slave of gold, and Intellect, led 
by Beauty, unknowingly dances to the strings which are pulled 
by Plutocracy. 

THE WORM WHICH DIETH NOT. 


The old order of kingly supremacy at least cherished 
ideals, says Lord Charles. The order of Wealth has not 
that advantage :— 

The sea which threatens to overwhelm it is not the angry 
waters of the Latin races, or of envious rivals, but the cankering 
worm in its own heart, the sloth, the indolence, the luxurious 
immorality, the loss of manliness, chivalry, moral courage and 
fearlessness which that worm breeds. This danger, which 
overthrew Babylon, Persia, Carthage, Athens, Rome and many 
other mighty nations and races in the past, now threatens the 
race to which we belong ; but to it we oppose what they never 
possessed, on anything like the same principles or to the same 
extent as we—the power of democracy. ‘*The voice of the 
people is the voice of God,” says an old Latin proverb, and in 
the main that is true. The masses may err, they may misin- 
terpret their own wishes. They may need powerful and 
educated leaders, able to guide popular sentiment into the right 
channels, and to prevent it doing damage by overflowing its 
banks, but the voice of the people in the end is right, because in 
the mass they are neither self-seeking nor self-serving ; for it is 
impossible for a mass to be swayed by purely selfish interests. 

Lord Charles ends his article by declaring that the 
Anglo-Saxons must work tegether if they are to fulfil 
their destiny. Apart from the meaninglessness of this 
phrase, it is hard to see how, if our danger is social 
corruption and wealth, working together will help us to 
improve. If Lord Charles’s apprehensions are correct, 
it would be more reasonable for him to recommend each 
Anglo-Saxon nation to ally itself with a poor country 
where “kingly ideals ” are still cherished, and where the 
“ order of wealth” is not yet established. But our writer 
does not see this. He says in effect, “We are in danger 
of rotting within ; let us combine and we shall get well 
again.” “As if sticking two rotten apples together would 
ever make one sound one. But probably Lord Charles’s 
diagnosis is as absurd as his cure. He is emphatically 
one of those men who write because they are distinguished, 
but would never become distinguished because they wrote. 
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THE NEW INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION: 
It Pays TO BE HUMANE. 

WHEN the Nineteenth Century began, the old indus- 
trial revolution was in process. It rooted in the discovery 
of the superior productivity of machinery driven by 
steam. It resulted in the great factory and in the 
crowded town, The beginning of the Twentieth Century 
sees another revolution under way. This springs from the 
discovery of the superior productivity of well-cared-for 
workpeople. Machinery still goes on multiplying, 
improving, producing: it makes use of new sources of 
motive power : but man has proved to be the finest and 
cunningest and most productive machine of all, and to be 
not less responsive to improved care and thoughtfulness. 
Moralists have long ago preached in this strain : govern- 
ments -have enforced a rudimentary recognition of the 
principle by peremptory Factory Acts. The new feature 
of the situation is the growing perception in the mind of the 
employer that this sort of thing is not merely good morals, 
and good politics, but good business as well. It pays to 
treat your employees well. It increases and improves 
output to feed and house them well, to keep them clean, 
and generally to make them comfortable. American 
manufacturers have taken an honourable lead in the new 
departure ; though happily they do not stand alone. The 
printed organs of American capitalists are ever and anon 
insisting on the solid commercial advantage which 
accrues from taking the workman into consideration and 
into confidence. Keen, hard-headed Yankees write in a 
way which the old-fashioned British employer would 
denounce as ‘“sentimentalism” and “ philanthropic 
humbug,” were it not that these same Yankees—who 
make friends of their workpeople, and ask their opinion 
and consult their comfort—are pushing him terribly hard 
in his own markets. The pinch of American competition 


‘will be a blessing in disguise if it presses into John 


Bull’s slow brain the idea that disregard of the 
labourer’s happiness spells bankruptcy. When it is once 
demonstrated clear as Euclid in the firm’s ledgers that 
“tis prosperous to be just” and humane, what paradises 
our factories will become! The application of steam 
to machinery will scarcely have produced as great a 
social transformation as the application of humanity in a 
Jarge and generous way to the worker. 


IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


This trend of magazine opinion and manufacturing 
_ practice is strikingly illustrated in the December number 
of The World’s Work. In it Mr. R. E. Phillips writes 
on the betterment of working life and argues that 
“philanthropy” has been “superseded by profitable 
mutual interest.” He describes what has actually taken 
place in Cleveland, Pittsburg, and Dayton, Ohio. The 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has appointed a com- 
mittee “to act as adviser on social betterment,” with “a 
social engineer” as chairman. About thirty factories and 
stores in that city are now carrying out plans for improv- 
ing the lot of their employees. 


A HARDWARE COMPANY. 

The Cleveland Hardware Company wishing to keep 
their men by them at lunch, provided a lunch room and a 
more varied bill of fare. Then a branch of the Cleveland 
Library was established and lends on an average more 
than a book per month for each man :— 

Work and conditions suggested further improvements. In the 
rolling-mill, for instance, prostrations frequently occurred. A 
change was made in the time-schedule. For two shifts of 12 
hours were substituted three of 8 hours each. The result was, 
to the men, better health, fewer prostrations, and the same 
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wages ; to the company, greater output without added expense, 
By means of air-shafts over the furnaces all prostrations were 
finally avoided. 

The company also started a benefit society, providing a 
hundred dollars initial capital and the services of a clerk 
to keep the books, leaving the workmen to manage and 
maintain it. 

A PAINT COMPANY. 


A paint company, in the same city, is cited as another 
proof of a successful humane policy :— 

Employees brought their lunches and ate them where they 
could. . . . Then funch-rooms were provided. . . . Here em- 
ployees of all departments brought their lunches. The next 
question was, why not provide lunches forthem? , . . . A good 
luncheon was thus arranged. One of the items... . together 
with tea and coffee is served free of charge. The rest is served 
at cost... . Managers and employers often lunch with em- 
ployees, thus meeting them on common ground, 

‘* HEALTH PAYS.” 


The Company believes that health pays. Rest-rooms for all 
women employees have been fitted up and comfortably furnished 
with cots and chairs. Bath-rooms, equipped with tubs and 
shower-baths, are located in various parts of the factory 


SAVINGS IN SICK TIME. 


In the dry-colour department shower-baths are 
compulsory, and a clean suit of clothes is provided for 
each workman every day. As a consequence of this 
plan— 
during the four months since its adoption not a single case of 
sickness nor a symptom of poisoning has occurred. Formerly, 
at least 20 per cent. were constantly ill. 

Formerly the average time in the dry-colour department 
was a month and a half. Since then, no one has left 
through sickness. “ These results mean financial advan- 
tage, personal betterment and working harmony.” 


REST-ROOMS FOR MEN, 


Rest-rooms for men have followed in the wake of rest- 
rooms for women. A Street Railway Company in Cleve- 
land used to leave its conductors and motor men to hang 
about outside the stables until the runs began. “ Nowa 
room inside has been fitted up and comfortably fur- 
nished,” with a billiard table among other things. 

Whereof, electors of Councils which run their own 
tramways will do well to take note. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Company has provided a 
similar room, for smoking, reading, lunch ; and pays for 
suggestions made by workpeople for improving their con- 
dition! Profits have been increased by these suggestions. 
For workers in front of furnaces shower baths were put 
in, and thirty minutes each day allowed for use. More 
work and better is done in nine and a half than formerly 
in ten hours. The baths, too, have made the men more 
fit and more accurate in their handling. Air-pipes put into 
the annealing-room have led to one-fourth greater output 
for the company. 

A FACTORY MADE BEAUTIFUL. 

The story of the Dayton Cash Register Company reads 
like a romance. A consignment of cash registers valued 
at £6,000, and shipped to England, were all sent back on 
account of defective workmanship. The company set 
about improving its human machinery. It arranged 
classes, lectures, and printed matter, to instruct its 
employees in the details of the business. It offered 
payment for suggestions. Then it tackled their 
conditions :— 

The first effort in this direction was to make the factory 
surroundings and working-rooms as attractive as possible, 
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Flowers, shrubs, and vines were planted wherever possible, near 
the factory. A lawn of several acres took the place of weeds 
and stone. The appearance of the whole factory, from one of 
unattractive dinginess, was changed to most attractive brightness 
and cheerfulness, The next steps were to clean the factory 
buildings, to enlarge the windows, to paint the exterior a bright 
and attractive colour, and to provide a force of janitors, 
uniformed in white, to care for the factory and grounds. 

Medicines and baths were provided free. Hours were 
reduced for men from 10 to 93, for women from Io to 8 ; 
and more work was done than in the longer hours. A 
“ travelling ” library is wheeled in once a week ; the girls 
have learned to read better works ; they have bought a 
piano for their rest room. Whence enthusiastic as well 
as intelligent co-operation in the company’s service. 
Absence of girls through sickness formerly averaged 
5 or 6 out of 52; now averages I out of II5. 


WHAT BACKYARDS MAY BECOME. 


Here is an admirable device which has already been 
mooted in South London :— 

The suburb in which the factory is situated was formerly 
known as ‘‘ Slidertown,” The people who lived there were for 
the most part poor, living in tumbledown huts and shanties. 
They cared little for making their homes attractive. ... Through 
the initiative of the company’s officers, the name was changed to 
** South Park.” An effort was made to interest the people 
living there in its improvement. With this end in view a series 
of prizes, amounting to 250 dollars a year, was offered for the 
most attractive front and back yards, the best effects in 
window-boxes, and the most effective results in vine-planting. 
To show the people how to go about such improvements, 
lectures, illustrated by stereopticon views, were given by the 
company. In these practical methods of gardening were 
indicated. . . . The result was that Slidertown began to justify 
its name of South Park. The entire aspect of the place changed. 
Flowers, vines, shrubs, were to be seen everywhere. One of 
the streets facing the factory was pronounced to be the most 
beautiful street in the world, considering the size of the lots and 
the houses. 


A cottage was purchased by the Company and made 
“a House of Usefulness” for all manner of guilds and 
clubs, Mothers’ Unions, Kindergartens, Sunday School, 
etc. Mr. Phillips adds :— 

From every point of view the plan here outlined is a paying 
business investment. 

_The writer accompanies his description with striking 
pictorial illustrations of the change. In a word, the 
factory seems to be expanding into a Social Settlement— 
with results. 

ae Pn 


v" The Retort Invincible. 

IN a weather causerie in Gent/eman’s, Mr. Wm. Alling- 
ham records this anecdote concerning prediction in 
another sphere :— 

Dr. Shorthouse, of a famous sporting paper, had six sporting 
prophets writing in its columns one season. In a certain handi- 
cap there were seven starters. Each of the six tipsters forecasted 
a different winner, yet the seventh horse simply romped in first. 
A friend of Dr. Shorthouse, who had often tried to impress 
upon him the danger of a multitude of counsellors, ran up to 
him in the ring and triumphantly exclaimed, ‘“ Here’s a pretty 
thing, Shorthouse !_ Six of your fellows have tipped six different 
horses for this particular race, and the only one they did not 
name is first past the post! What do you think of that?” To 
him calmly replied the Doctor, “ My dear sir, it only proves 
there is room for another prophet ! ” 

o_o 


“FALSE MESSIAHS” form the theme of a series of 
romantic narratives by A. M. Hyamson in Gen¢leman’s. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND OLD ASE PENSIONS. 


MR. JOHN HULME contributes to the 7emple Magazine 
a sketch of Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., and certainly 
does not leave the warts out of the portrait. He pro- 
fesses great admiration for his subject, but says more or 
less politely that he is no speaker, has shown no 
knowledge of politics beyond South African affairs, is 
impatient of opposition, etc. But the passage in the 
paper which has already attracted most attention 
concerns Mr. Chamberlain and Old Age Pensions. It 
consists of the report of a conversation in a saloon 
carriage between Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Crisp and “a friend of my own who is an enthusiast on 
the question of supporting the indigent aged ” :— 

One of the party said : 

‘*Now, Mr. Chamberlain, seeing that your Party is once 
more in power, I hope you won’t forget to deal promptly with 
the question of old age pensions.” 

**Of course they will,” remarked Mr. Churchill, looking 
inquiringly at Mr. Chamberlain. 

‘*T know of no more interesting or likely field of legislation,” 
continued my friend the first speaker. 

‘* Tt is certainly a very important one,” added Mr. Churchill ; 
‘* the visits I paid to the Oldham workhouse and the sights I have 
witnessed elsewhere having impressed me deeply on the matter.” 

The Master of Highbury turned his eyes upon both his 
questioners, knocked the ashes off his cigar, gazed forth into 
the night for 2 moment, then throwing himself back into 


his seat, he, with a good-humoured smile, and in a 
half -interrogative, half-exclamatory tone, said, ‘* What! 
from South Africa to the Submerged Tenth!” 


‘*Of course,” said another member of the little party, ‘‘ of 
course, Mr. Chamberlain will bring in a Bill dealing with the 
matter ?” 

But the Master of Highbury would promise to do no such thing. 

‘* Why, the British people look upon you as pledged to the 
measure !” 

“*T know they do,” said Mr. Chamberlain, rousing himself 
and becoming animated, ‘‘I know they do. And yet in no 
speech I have ever uttered will it be found that I have definitely 
pledged myself to any such thing.” 

‘* But how has the idea got abroad, then?” 

‘* Well, it was just in this way: During the last time I was 
out of office, I began turning over in my mind this problem of 
providing for the declining days of the poorer class. I had no 
definite scheme of my own in view ; but clung to the notion that 
if a number of capable intellects were brought to bear upon the 
question, something feasible might be evolved. 

‘So I began discussing the matter with several of my friends, 
and, after a while, succeeded in getting sanctioned the formation 
of a committee, which any member of the House of Commons 
who took an interest in the subject was asked to join. Now, 
how many of the Liberal Party do you think responded to the 
invitation ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘*A solitary one!” said Mr. Chamberlain, throwing up his 
hands with a gesture of amazement. ‘‘ However, we went on 
with our work, and no doubt you know all about our taking 
evidence from the representatives of Friendly Societies, and also 
from others. As a result of our labours I recommended the 
granting:of five shillings a week by the Government to such as 
had attained a certain age, and shown themselves deserving of 
such aid by their own endeavours. This, however, did not, for 
some reason, meet with the approval of the Friendly Societies, 
and now, I acknowledge, I see no way out of the difficulty. 
Therefore, to say I definitely pledged myself to do anything in 
the matter is a mistake. I voluntarily grappled with the 
question to the best of my ability, but definitely pledged myself 
to nothing.” 

Mr. Churchill looked puzzled but remained silent. 

Mr. Churchill is not the only follower of Mr. Chamber- 
lain whose one resource on this question has been to 
“ook puzzled and remain silent.” 
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THE INTELLECTUALISING OF COMMERCE. 


MODERN industry seems to be compelling a humaner 
consideration for the worker. Modern commerce in its 
turn seems to be demanding from its votaries something 
like a wide academic culture. The other day we noted a 
French Chamber of Commerce which insisted on philo- 
sophy as an essential element of a commercial education. 
A similar tendency is evidenced in the December number 
of Zhe Worlds Work. Mr. H. H. Lewis contributes a 
collection of opinions from persons able to speak with 
authority on the question, “ Are Young Men’s Chances 
Less?” The answers suggest that the consolidation of 
capital now going on increases opportunities for first- 
rate young men with wide outlook, resourceful initiative, 
and organising brain. Says one man: “Great industrial 
concerns are frequently embarrassed because they cannot 
find men who can command big salaries.” It is the old 
story of “ plenty of room at the top.” 


THE DEMAND FOR COLLEGE MEN. 


Still more remarkable is the cry in shrewd, go-a-head, 
businesslike America for “college-trained minds.” 
British business men might perhaps expect such a cry in 
pedantic Germany, but when the Yankee trader clamours 
for University men, it must mean not pedantry but 
business. A lawyer says: “ The corporate tendency of 
to-day has created an active demand for, and put a 

remium upon, college-trained minds, both in business and 
in professional pursuits.” An engineer adds: “ The man 
who has the advantage of an education in a technical 
school, and possesses business ability, will be rushed 
right along’ to the top.” 


AN ASTOUNDING CONTRAST. 


Here is truly an amazing statement from the President 
of Cornell University :— 

‘* Judging from our experience at Cornell University, there 
never has been a time when there were so many demands for 
able and well-trained young men as at present,” says President 
Schurman, ‘‘ Perhaps the majority of these applications come 
Srom concerns supported by large combinations of capital. As the 
success of this sort of business depends upon the ability with 
which its affairs are managed, young men of character and 
brains are indispensable, and wonderfully high salaries await 
those who can earn them. I think that the opportunities for 
young men under the present system of large combinations of 
capital are greater than ever before in the history of the 
world,” 


The words which we have italicised truly give 
Britishers—in trade and in University life—plenty to 
think about. Fancy the Master of Balliol being deluged 
with applications from City men for managers and 
organisers from Oxford ! 


GRADUATES AS TRADE ORGANISERS. 


Another University president writes that of the young 
men under him those who choose academic careers 
“lack force” :— e 


I have concluded, and the conclusion saddens me, that most 
youths of force prefer commercial careers. The stronger boys 
go into business or into the active professions, 


College-trained captains of industry, both in Germany 
and America, seem to leave small chance for the 
untrained “ fathers’ sons” who direct British producers. 
If British working-men do not wish to see the bread 
taken from their mouths, they will have to set about a 
drastic reform of our Universities. This will be their 
best return for “ University Extension.” They must 
teach our teachers their business, 


LADY JEUNE ON THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

“THE KHAKI ELECTION” is sketched by Lady Jeune 
in the Jmperial and Colonial Magazine for December. 
The impressions of so keen an observer are worth 
recording. The writer declares the two chief features of 
interest to have been “ Khaki” and “ Chamberlain.” She 
bears the gratifying witness that the British elector does 
not like candidates to renounce opinions to win his 
favour, preferring outspoken, dogged adherence to views 
opposed to his own. 

THE VOTER’S WIFE. 

She observes :— 

The English voter apparently has no confidence in either his 
wife’s sense or discretion, for the women rarely know in a 
Parliamentary election how their husbands are going to vote ; 
in Municipal and School Board elections they are able to give 
the fullest information, but the Parliamentary vote is a sacred 
trust, a secret guarded most jealously. 

She quotes the “lidy” who tells you : “ Both sides is 
alike; not a pin to choose, and he don’t hold with 
neither.” She tells of one case in which “votes were 
given with great confidence to a candidate because his 
mother-in-law canvassed for him, which satisfied them he 
must be all right, for very little cordiality exists in the 
lower classes in that relation ” :— 

One delightful old lady, on being asked for her vote, answered 
at once, ‘‘Certainly, Miss, will you take it with you?” mis- 
taking the instructions for voting, as her newly-acquired privilege. 
Another widow who, on being canvassed, replied, ‘‘ I have never 
voted in my life, and I am not going to use my poor dead 
’usband’s vote.” After many calls and inquiries one voter’s 
so-called wife said, ‘‘ There’s no use you a-comin’ ’ere ; ’e won't 
be ’ome for the election. The fact is ’e’s a-spendin’ ’is 
’oneymoon in the country with another lidy.” 

THE WORKING CLASSES AS ELECTORS, 


Here is Lady Jeune’s impressions of the working 
classes as revealed in a general election :-— 

Electioneering brings one into closer contact with the working 
classes for the time, than any other occupation, as one sees 
them at all times, and in all ways. Though they are often 
ignorant and narrow, they are a wonderful revelation of con- 
tentment, good common sense, a love of fair play, and a strong 
sense of political morality. They may wilfully shut their eyes to 
facts, and for their own particular purpose, interpret things in 
their own way, but they are clear and quick-witted, and 
ready to see the weak points in the armour of those who 
gotothem. They have had the same requests made before, the 
same promises remain unfulfilled, and in a pitying way they give 
their support ; knowing, with the best and most honest intentions, 
human power is limited. They give you credit for honesty, but 
they pity and laugh at you for thinking you can carry out all that 
everyone else has failed to accomplish. They lovea fair stand-up 
fight, and they each want their man to win. | It is difficult to 
understand how they can be Conservative, leading the life of 
hard work and labour which is their lot, but that they are 
genuinely Conservative no one can deny. In their way they 
are proud of English institutions, they are loyal and devoted to 
the Queen, proud of feeling that the country is strong and 
powerful in the councils of the world, deeply interested in the 
doctrine of Imperialism, and strongly imbued with the conviction 
that a Conservative Government means Jingoism, which they 
understand as a glorification of the Empire ; and that a Liberal 
Government means snubs and ridicule abroad. It is not a 
question of profession, trade, or environment, for undoubtedly 
the staunchest Conservatives come out of the poorest streets in 
London, We are so imbued with the idea that a great leader is 
always a necessity that we are apt to lose sight of the fact that, 
more often than not, the names of the leaders of either political 
party are unheard. They care far more about questions than leaders. 

From all which it appears that it is not the electors 
alone who have been educated by Lady Jeune’s canvassing 
experience. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE DESERTED VILLAGES. 
Wuy OuR RURAL POPULATION DISAPPEARS. 


* RuSTICUS,” writing evidently from intimate know- 
ledge of the country, contributes an excellent article 
entitled “ Farmers’ Villages” to the Contemporary Review 
for January. The writer sets himself out to explain the 
depopulation of the country, the evils of which ought to 
be impressed upon us by our experiences at the hands of 
the Boer peasants. 


FARMERS NOT PROPRIETORS. 


The supersession of the landed proprietor by the large 
farmer is the primary cause of many evils. The large 
farmer, who is the present employer of agricultural 
labour, expects to enjoy the deference and authority of 
his predecessor, but as a business man he does not con- 
sider that he has the same obligations to his employee. 
He treats his labourers with contempt and neglect, and 
the labourers in return lose their old independence and 
self-respect. As a consequence the first ambition of the 
country lad is to become a townsman, and the recruiting 
sergeant now finds the hiring fair the best field for his 
operations. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


The agricultural labourers resent the treatment they 
obtain from the farmers. They resent still more the 
treatment of their women, who are often forced to work 
in the field, not merely to help the family, but in order to 
please the short-handed employer :— 

It is obviously to the advantage of the farmer that his men’s 
wives should form a reserve of labour upon which he can draw 
on occasion, and which it costs him nothing meanwhile to main- 
tain. This is so much the case that it has come to bean 
implied condition in hiring contracts that the wife should come 
out when wanted for haying or harvesting. If there is any 
difficulty about it, the master ‘‘ makes himself nasty.” ‘* Won’t 
turn out, won’t she? Just you maée her turn out,” he says, and 
his will generally prevails. 

UNFAIR WAGES. 


A man’s social position, says “ Rusticus,” depends upon 
that of his wife, and this fact obtains no consideration 
from the farmer-employer. The farmers, moreover, expect 
their wills to be law, and generally manage to pay their 
men at a rate they fix themselves :— 

By agricultural usage, certain sorts of work are done at special 
rates, which ought, by rights, to be settled before starting. But 
a master who has the power of aweing his men will often leave 
the question of payment unsettled till the work is done. The 
men do not know what they are earning or what they will have 
to receive. Of course, with each day’s work the difficulty of 
asking for an understanding becomes greater. Women are often 
paid summarily, ‘‘That’s yours, Mrs. Jones,” and Mrs. Jones 
knows better than to say that she thinks she has earned more. 

DISCOMFORT AT HOME, 

The domestic condition of the agricultural labourers is 
still worse. The farmers do not encourage the labourers 
to improve their condition at home, knowing that it will 
make them independent at work :— 

A woman complains that the mortar has come out all round 
her window-frame, so that the wind is beyond the power of the 
usual rag-stopping to exclude. ‘‘ Nothing like plenty of fresh 
air, Mrs. Hicks.” Another solicits pitifully, ‘If you’d only 
cast a look on the bit of a room yourself, sir, It is not fit to put 
a pigin.” ‘‘H’m, I’ve seen many pigs in worse places than 
that.” The grate and the hearth have fallen so utterly to pieces 
that the kettle will not stand. ‘* Well, if you want to roast a 
leg of mutton every day, you'd better find another place to do it 
in.” Men will put up with much rather than encounter a jeer to 
which they must not reply. Once his character for contemptuous 
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arrogance is established, the great farmer may say truthfully 
enough to the landlord’s agent, ‘“‘I hear no complaints about the 
cottages.” 

DECAY OF DOMESTICITY. 


Under the régime of the farmer the domestic arts have 
therefore decayed :— 

Women used to be able to make their husbands’ shirts. Give 
nine cottage women out of ten nowadays a couple of dozen yards 
of calico, and they could no more turn it into shirts than they 
could turn a lump of pig-iron into a dinner-knife. Cooking, 
even in its simplest form, is being supplanted by the use of 
tinned provisions. To boil potatoes and bacon, or to fry a bit 
of meat ina pan, is about as much as the housewife can do. 
Women of the type of Lisbeth Bede have been discouraged out 
of existence. The cottage woman of to-day has her pride, but 
it is not in the home. She slaves herself to save her girls from 
what she and they alike have learned to regard as degrading 
drudgery, the necessary work of a house. All she can save goes 
on their backs. ‘‘ Look at them when they go out,” she says; 
‘* you couldn’t tell them from the Miss Swetstones themselves.” 


PUBLIC-HOUSE TYRANNY. 


Still worse than the tyranny of the farmer is the 
tyranny of the public-house, There are twice as many 
liquor shops in the country as in London, and the village 
publicans dispute over their prey, the labourers, and by 
means of using old clients as decoys, force, by means of 
ridicule and threats, young men and women to drink 
against their will :— 

All occasions, domestic or national, are celebrated at the 
public-house. Wherever two or three are gathered together 
there is the publican in the midst of them. The first verse of 
Coleridge’s most exquisite poem may be made absolutely applic- 
able by the substitution of the one word ‘‘ Drink” for ‘* Love.” 
Under healthy conditions the public-house is a natural and 
useful appurtenance of the village. It is folk-moot and news- 
exchange in one, the open window which oxygenates the close 
atmosphere of monotonous toil. But it has been swollen by the 
discouragement of its proper counterpoise, the home, into a pre- 
dominance that throws village life entirely off its balance. The 
drink-seller is pressed by his landlord on one side and by his 
rivals on the other. Simply to live, he must attract custom, and, 
consequently, intensify competition. He must force the sale of 
liquor, and of the liquor it pays him best to sell, by all means in 
his power. Spirits are increasingly drunk. 

THE GENERAL SHOPKEEPER. 


The general shopkeeper practises the same tactics. 
He encourages scores, knowing that credit means big 
and constant orders, which he executes without fear of 
competition on the score of price and quality. The 
farmer encourages the publican and the tradesman, know- 
ing that indebtedness is the best of labour recruiters :-— 

What ought to be consumed is known to an ounce, and the 
absence of an entry denounces an infidelity. ‘‘ My hens know 
better than to lay in the fields,” says the grocer, and a truant 
finds the inevitable return so unpleasant that an escapade is 
rarely repeated. ‘‘ Payments off” are ready money under 
another name. They do not fluctuate so much as the ready 
money takings of unattached custom. And the shopkeeper 
who has the village in his books is not under the necessity of 
keeping abreast with the next town in prices or quality. He 
can sell pretty well what he pleases. 

The labourer who is deep in the grocer’s books can neither 
demand anything nor object to anything. He is broken of the 
vice of independence, and his value as a working animal is 
increased. ; 

Shipowners, concludes “ Rusticus,” have driven the 
English sailor from the seas. The big farmer is driving 
the labourers from the land! It is a melancholy spectacle. 
But as to how to improve it, “ Rusticus” makes no 
suggestions. He evidently thinks the case is hopeless. 

















DEMANDS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 
A PLEA FOR EFFICIENCY. 

In the Wational Review for January Mr. Arnold White 
continues his campaign for administrative reform. He 
compares the state of Great Britain in 1900 with that of 
Prussia in 1806 after the defeat at Jena. The greatest 
praise that can be given to Lord Salisbury for his policy 
towards the European Powers is that given by Von Bulow 
to Hangwitz in 1806. “First for avoiding war, for it 
would have been conducted without skill.” 

NO CONSTITUTION. 

Lord Salisbury attributed our failures to the defects of 
the Constitution. Mr. Arnold White puts them down to 
the absence of one. All we have now got are restraints 
upon the Crown, and that is the only form of restraint 
which we no longer want. The Government of the 
Empire is no longer carried on by the estates of the 
realm, but by “the Cabinet, the Press, the Whips, the 
Trades Unions, certain social influences, Mr. Middleton 
and Mr. Boraston.” Lord Londonderry as Postmaster- 
General and Mr. Gerald Balfour as President of the 
Board of Trade would be impossible if we had undergone 
as great humiliations as Prussia in 1806. What we 
required was a greater calamity than the Boer War to 
waken us up. Nobody is responsible for anything :— 

Our love of ease, the child of prosperity wedded to the 
individualism ‘characteristic of an island race, is the obvious 
cause of. our contempt for knowledge, general inefficiency, 
national extravagance, and administrative muddle. The Empire, 
however, is now embarked on an economic struggle of world- 
wide dimensions, 

THE NAVY. 

The result of this is that we are not prepared for a war 
with a European Power. The fleet has been unready for 
years past. It is hampered because the officers must be 
rich men, and in decorating their boats, and painting 
their ships, have to spend as much as the army officer on 
his mess. Mr. White declares that the commanders of 
battleships must spend £100 a year out of their own 
money in painting and decorating their ships, and, what 
is worse, they are given promotion for these services, and 
not for real efficiency. 

THE ARMY. 

The Army, Mr. White holds, is hopeless. Mr. Brod- 
rick is incapable of reforming it. The only men who could 
do it are Mr. Chamberlain and Sir F. Richards. The 
present authorities have been taught nothing by the 
Boer War. 

The recall of the composite cavalry and other Regular troops 
from South Africa, while the Yeomanry and Colonial Volunteers 
are bidden to keep on fighting, is both ludicrous and pathetic. 
The big, gallant fellows on their fat and delicate horses have 
done all that brave men can do for their Queen and country, 
but the very idea of sending out enormous men on pampered, 
stable-fed horses was vigorously objected to by competent 
Colonial authorities before they left England. Here is a sign 
that the Administration learns nothing by the half-calamities of 
the Boer War. The head of the War Office is saturated with 
official tradition and bound over by social and political ties to 
the perpetuation of a system it is necessary to destroy. 

Mr. White declares that since our disasters in 1899 
the “appointment of ludicrously incompetent: officers 
has been made by feminine influence under circum- 
stances which will fill the memoirs published in 1940.” 
The only way to reform the Army, says Mr. White, is to 
employ business men. 

IMPERIAL POLICY. 


After internal reform must come an Imperial policy, 
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At present we do not know who are our friends or whether 
we have any. We must 

make friends with (2) one or more of the three Great Powers ; 
(4) with Japan ; (c) with the Islamic Powers, Turkey, Persia, 
and Afghanistan ; or, preferably, (d) with the United States, 


MANIPULATE THE PRESS, 


Finally we must organise the Press to spread the truth 
about our perfections throughout the world, beginning 
with the American Press, which is at present misled by 
“Mr. Stead and Professor Bryce,” and other wicked 
persons. If Mr. White thinks that the appointment of 
Jingo correspondents will help us to make friends with 
America he is sorely mistaken. He is evidently uncon- 
scious that the American Press will get what it wants, and 
not what our Government wishes to give them. 


THE RIGHT OF THE LAY CRITIC. 


Dr. Conan Doyle in the Cornhill Magazine replies 
ably and temperately to his military critics in the 7zmes 
and elsewhere. He argues that it is absurd to ignore 
civilian comments on military matters, in the face of 
Von Stein in Prussia, a mere civilian, M. de Bloch, 
another civilian, and even De Wet, Olivier and Botha, 
who have held their own against our generals, but have 
had no military training. Dr. Doyle considers that the 
actual landing of an invading force becomes every year 
more possible, though with reasonable precautions the 
chances of successful invasion may almost disappear. The 
universal application of the militia ballot, the substitution 
to a great extent of popular rifle practice for unpopular 
drill, and higher pay for a better soldier, are some of the 
changes urged. Quality before quantity, especially in 
modern war, says Dr. Doyle :— 

By making the army a profession for life, not merely by better 
pay, but by more comfort and privacy in barracks, more intelli- 
gent drill, less polish and less pipeclay, you would cause a keen 
competition for entrance, and you would keep your man when 
you had him. The recruit would hunt for the sergeant, instead 
of the sergeant hunting for the recruit, and the dismissal of a 
worthless man would be a very real punishment. 


WHY THE ARMY LOSES ITS BEST MEN. 


Lord Ernest Hamilton contributes to the JJ/onthly 
Review an article entitled ‘‘ Brains in Arms,” the chief 
point of which is that in the Army at present brains are 
ata discount. Lord Ernest Hamilton, who has served 
in the Army himself, does not spare the force in which he 
formerly held Her Majesty’s commission. He says what 
is wanted is not drill-book pedantry, but native intelli- 
gence and common sense. But common sense is the one 
thing that is conspicuously absent in the training of the 
British Army. Lord Ernest says :— 

Soldiering, as we experience it in England, consists of a dreary 
round of stables, foot-drill, and orderly-room, interlarded with 
countless inspections of all the odds and ends that hang upon a 
soldier’s back. 

The result is that all the best men leave the Army. 
The following personal testimony is very striking :— 

When I was in the-Army, I became more or less intimately 
acquainted, during one period or another, with the officers of 
some seven or eight cavalry regiments. There were in these 
regiments, taking one with another, quite a considerable number 
of officers who were pre-eminently leaders of men—full of 
resource, prompt in conception, daring in execution. To-day 
a glance at the Army List shows me that—with scarcely one 
exception—these men have drifted from the pursuit of arms 
into some other sphere of life, having—as they themselves 
explain when questioned—‘‘ had enough of soldiering,” 


“Tt takes less.than six years,” says Lord Ernest, “to 
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drive home the lesson that a life spent in the inspection 
of polished buttons and pipe-clayed belts is not a career 
for a man of intelligence. In the daily routine of 
regimental duties there is no scope for individual genius, 
and no prospect of advancement,” except automatically, 
in which case the advancement is based not on brains, 
but on senility. “ Prettiness in parade movements is the 
chief aim of all our military training,” and until that is 
mended there will be no improvement. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HOME AND ABROAD, 

“ Togatus ” has an article in the January Contemporary 
upon the War Office. The article is not so much a plea 
for any definite reforms as a statement of the present 
position of affairs and an outline of the various questions 
which must be dealt with as necessary parts ‘of any 
scheme of reform. ‘“ Togatus” deals only with the ques- 
tion of the administration of the Army, and does not touch 
on the more vexed question of training of officers and men. 
The chief differences between British and Continental 
Army administration are, says “ Togatus,” as follows :— 

1. The British War Minister is a civilian, and the German is 
not, because the House of Commons governs the Army and the 
Reichstag does not. Germany ‘‘’est pas un pays qui a une 
armée: est une armée quia un pays.” 

2. The British Commander-in-Chief is not the sole military 
adviser of the Government, because there is wisdom in council, 
and because, if he is to think out large questions, he must be 
relieved of smaller ones. 

3. The British General Staff complains of civilian interference, 
and the German General Staff does not, because the latter 
devotes itself to military problems and leaves business to business 
men, and the former does not. 

4. British Army organisation is centralised, and German 
Army organisation is not, because the German Army is a 
federation of really local armies; while the British Army is 
territorially localised only in name and, from the nature of its 
task, is one and indivisible. 

The chief value of “ Togatus’s” article is to show, what 
is very often lost sight of, that War Office Reform and 
Army Reform are two very different things, however 
interdependent they may be. But on the latter subject 
“Togatus ” has nothing to say. 

ioe ae 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
Mr. BRYAN’s VIEWS. 


Mr. BRYAN contributes to the Worth American Review 
what is now a somewhat belated explanation of the 
Democratic defeat. The causes are not unlike those by 
means of which Liberals explain their defeat in this 
country. First of all, he puts the superior campaign 
fund and organisation of the Republicans, and secondly, 
the fear of changing administrations while the Philippine 
War is in progress. More important still was the 
national prosperity, and the influence of the trusts, which 
may be said to be represented by the publicans in this 
country. The Republicans also had their doctrine of 
“inevitability” in regard to Imperialism. Mr. Bryan 
concludes by declaring that the late election proves 
nothing either upon the subject of trusts, or money, or 
tariffs, or expansion. He does not refer to his personal 
position as head of the Wemocrats, and it would be 
interesting to know whether he regards the election as 
decisive on that point. 

A REPUBLICAN EXPLANATION. 


In the Forum the Hon. P. S. Heath describes the. 


“Lessons of the Campaign” from the Republican point 
of view. The most remarkable feature of the campaign 
was, he says, the absence of all sensations and unexpected 
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developments. He claims that the American voters were 
better equipped for the exercise of their voting rights than 
ever before. Mr. Bryan’s outcry against militarism he 
regards as his greatest mistake, for Americans know that 
per capita their army is the smallest in the world. 
Formerly the glory of Americans was not that they were 
less militarist than other nations, but that they were not 
militarist at all. Mr. Heath says :— 

Mr. Bryan soon learned that he was making an egregious 
error in his work of forcing imperialism to the front. He made 
feeble efforts to reply to statements to the effect that he himself 
and his party were fully as responsible as the Republicans for the 
acquirement of the Philippine Islands ; but all his answers were 
greeted with indignation, even by his own people. It was easy 
to demonstrate that under a republican form of government like 
ours—under any républic, in fact—imperialism such as Mr. 
Bryan would have made voters believe was the aim of President 
McKinley and his party to foster was a palpable impossibility ; 
and that even if it had been possible, under any circumstances, 
it would have to be voted for by the people in the selection of a 
Congress, which alone could make the declaration. 





The Century. 

THE January number of this magazine is a very good 
one and promises well for the further excellence of this 
interesting American magazine during the new century. 
A story by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is to be found in thig 
number and is certain to be welcomed with interest by all 
those who have read the author’s other excellent and 
longer works. In “ What the Government Costs,” by 
Carroll D. Wright, and “The United States Patent 
Office,” by E. V. Smalley, there is much interesting matter, 
and both articles are very readable. Mr. R. T. Hill 
writes concerning the Canons of the Rio Grande, and 
describes how they are run. Many excellent drawings 
from photographs help materially to give the reader an 
idea of the wonderful grandeur of the scenery. Sir Walter 
Besant contributes a sketch of London life entitled 
“Shadow and Sunfight in East London.” Cecile E. 
Payen contributes the only article dealing with the 
Chinese Crisis, with a description of her experiences 
when besieged in Pekin during the recent attacks upon 
the Legations. She tells her story very well, and throws 
considerable light upon many little points which more 
pretentious writers have neglected. 

teen 
Harper’s Magazine. 

THE chief item of interest in the January number 
is the commencement of an exhaustive article upon 
“ Colonies and Nations,” by Woodrow Wilson. This 
article deals with “Before the English Came,” “The 
Swarming of the English,” and “ New Netherland and 
New Plymouth.” The article is most interesting and 
opportune at the beginning of the new century. The 
illustrations are excellent, one of the most interesting 
being a reproduction of a page from Governor Bradford’s 
“History of Plymouth.” Mr. Poulteney Bigelow writes 
interestingly upon “ My Japan,” and disoourses concerning 
the changes which have taken place since his first visit 
in 1876. With regard to the idea that the Japanese are 
unreliable in business, we are glad to find Mr. Bigelow 
writing as follows: “This is a generalisation far too 
sweeping. In Japan trade is left to those whose sordid 
qualities place them out of sympathy with the great bulk 
of the nation, whose temperament is to give and take, 
but not bargain and undersell.” There is a further 
instalment of the “ Love-letters of Victor Hugo,” and a 
plenteous amount of fiction, well-illustrated as always, 
helps to make the number seasonable. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR THE LITTLE ENGLANDER. 

AN anonymous writer in the Monthly Review for 
January has the courage to say a good word for the 
much-abused Little Englander. “ Little Englander” is 
a bye-word and a nickname for anyone who does not 
believe that Mr. Chamberlain is infallibly inspired, or 
that the war in South Africa is the supreme embodiment 
of Christian morality. That this is not an exaggeration 
is proved by the fact that there is no one nowadays who 
is more frequently denounced as a Little Englander than 
the editor of this review. Yet the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
was founded in order to preach the doctrine of the unity 
of the English-speaking race, and the demolition of what 
was then regarded as Little Englandism. No living jour- 
nalist has done more than I have done to popularise the 
conception of an England whose bounds were co-extensive 
with the world-wide distribution of the English-speaking 
race. From that faith I have never wavered, and one 
great reason why I have been so vehement in my denun- 
ciation of the suicidal policy pursued in South Africa 
has been because of the fatal blow which the war had 
dealt to the Greater England of my dreams. Neverthe- 
less, because I do not swallow the shibboleth of the 
dominant Jingo I am continually spoken of as a Little 
Englander far excellence. This I mention only in order 
to show the necessity for discrimination in the application 
of political epithets. The writer in the Monthly Review 
is dealing with the genuine Little Englander, and not 
with those who are for the moment labelled as such in 
the temporary madness of the hour. His article is a 
singularly temperate and reasonable vindication not only 
of the right of the Little Englander to exist, but of the 
nobility of his ideals and of the impossibility of doing 
without him in a well-ordered State. He points out very 
truly that the Little Englander, so far from thinking little 
of England, really has earned his sobriguet by thinking 
too much of her. What, he asks, is the foundation upon— 
which rests the creed of the serious ‘‘ Little Englander.” It is 
this: that the vital need of the Empire—the need that far 
«outweighs every other—is the greatness of England. If we 
would name him fairly, we should call him rather ‘‘ Great 
Englander.” For the cardinal article of his faith is this : that 
it is upon the greatness of England that the unity and vitality of 
the Empire ultimately rests. 

What the Little Englander feels is that the essential 
thing about the Empire is that the heart should be sound, 
vigorous, and healthy. The vast extent of the Empire 
and the appurtenances thereof do not seem to him of 
much importance compared with the supreme necessity 
of having a strong, pure, healthy, and moral England ; 
nd the classic instance of Imperial Rome, which went 
rotten at the heart, is continually present to the eye. 
Says the writer in the Monthly Review :-— 

The presumption which they claim to be the plain outcome 
of history is this—that so long as the soil is stirred with a 
vigorous political activity at home, so long as it is prepared 
with wise and liberal measures that sweep away particular 
interests for the good of the whole country, so long the Empire 
avill flourish of itself. It is a presumption too well supported to 
be met by mere ridicule. 

This being the case, the /onthly Reviewer concludes 
iby the following well-weighed words of warning :— 

But if we fall behind other countries in wise and liberal laws, 
in sagacious education, in healthy commercial activity, how can 
we hope that the bond will not be weakened? And worse still, 
if in these matters we fall behind our colonies themselves, as 
‘indeed we are already in danger of falling, what hope is there 
that the bond will not be broken? No schemes of federation 
er customs union will avail to avert the catastrophe. It is idle 
to think of such artificial ties. They can never bind when the 
sentiment of respect is lost. 


OF REVIEWS. 


GERMANY AND THE ARMED PEACE. 


M. JEAN DE BLOCH, writing in the Revue des Revues 
on “Germany and the Armed Peace,” is in strange 
contrast with the German delegate’s stout assertion at the 
Hague Conference that the German nation was not 
crushed beneath the burden of militarism, but that, on 
the contrary, it had never been so prosperous as since it 
began to pile armaments upon armaments. I pass over 
that part of the article which is more or less a repetition 
of M. de Bloch’s new well-known theories about modern 
and future warfare. 

Comparing the condition of Germany with that of 
Russia, the writer finds Russia much the better off of the 
two. Germany, he considers, would be far more vulner- 
able to ‘attack than either France or Russia, and her 
powers of resistance would be more quickly exhausted. 
Germany, in case of war between the Dual and the 
Triple, must not trust too much to the Triple. Italy 
would go bankrupt almost directly war broke out, and as 
for Austria, “‘ Germany knows better than any of her foes 
that help from this quarter is more than problematical.” 
War would now be almost fatal to Germany. Once an 
agricultural country, she has become industrial, importing 
more and more food from abroad. If she mobilised 
her 4,000,000 men, she would deprive herself at 
once of the men who produce 9,000,000 tons of 
food. Then in war-time where would she get her 
raw materials for her factories? Every source of 
their supply would be cut off. “ Trade and industry are 
the support of 20,000,000 men; but when commercial 
and industrial activity have ceased, and the price of 
provisions is trebled, how can they possibly be fed?” 
Germany, says M. de Bloch, is getting into a worse and 
worse position commercially. She is selling cheaper and 
cheaper ; she is seeking foreign markets; but that will 
not get her out of her difficulties. “The only way of 
salvation is in the decrease of armaments.” Germany’s 
past years of magnificent prosperity can never come 
again. Why, if her expenses are not heavy, did she go 
to raise a loan in America in order to defray the cost of 
her expedition to China ? 

Since 1870 M. de Bloch calculates that Germany’s 
power of resistance in case of war has decreased by 
70 per cent., a fact which he attributes to the impoverish- 
ment of the agricultural population and the flocking to 
the towns. The prosperity of the German nation is only 
a delusion. In reality— 


40 per cent. of its population have incomes not above 
197m. a year. 

54 per cent. of its population have incomes not above 
276m. a year. 

5 per cent. of its population have incomes not above 
896m. a year. 

I per cent. of its population have incomes not above 

2,781m. a year. 

But M. de Bloch consoles himself with the thought 
that “the German nation is a nation of thinkers and 
philosophers ; in the end they will recognise the truth. 
May Heaven grant that it is not too late!” 


eens eae’ 


IN the Girls Realm for January there is an interview 
entitled “‘ How I began,” with Miss Clara Butt, the well- 
known contralto, by Senta Ludovic; in the January 
number of the Young Woman Mrs. Leily Bingen pub- 
lishes an interview with Madame Amy Sherwin, the 
Tasmanian soprano; and in Cassell’s Magazine for 
January we have a third interview with a famous Aus- 
tralian singer—Madame Melba, by “ Z.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE NEED FOR A NEW IRISH LAND ACT. 
By Mr. T. W. RUSSELL. 


THE Fortnightly Review gives the first place in the 
new January number to a long and powerful article by 
Mr. T. W. Russell on the Irish Land Question. It may 
be regarded as Mr. Russell’s manifesto in favour of a 
radical measure for the expropriation of the Irish land- 
lords. Mr. Russell regards himself not without reason as 
the mouthpiece of the Irish members, with the exception 
of the members for Belfast, Derry, and Trinity College. 
The Nationalists are absolutely unanimous, and with the 
exception of the cities of Belfast and Derry, and Trinity 
College, the entire Unionist representation is united in 
favour of the abolition of dual ownership. The paper is 
a great vindication of what may be regarded as Mr. 
Bright’s solution of the Land Question as opposed to that 
adopted by Mr. Gladstone. 

WHAT THE LAND ACT HAS DONE. 


Mr. Russell thus summarises the result of the attempt 
to settle the question by the establishment of the Land 
Commission for fixing fair rents by judicial decision :— 

It is impossible that things can remain as they are at present. 
The reduction in rents—taking the rent as it stood in 1880 and 
comparing .it with the rent as fixed for the Second Statutory 
Period—is 42 per cent. When the facts are taken into account 
the reduction is wholly inadequate. Previous to 1881 the 
property of the tenant was rented. The Act of 1881 declared 
this to be illegal, and this single item ought, had the Acts been 
fearlessly administered, to have accounted for at least 20 per 
cent. During the first fifteen years the average reduction for 
tenant’s property, fall in prices and increased cost of labour, 
only totted up to 20°8 per cent. Every official witness before 
the Morley Committee admitted that the Land Commission had 
failed to grasp the situation, and that the rents had been fixed too 
high. The harvest is being reaped now. The second revision 
of rent is in progress. Landlords are being ruined. Great 
houses are shut up all over the country. Mr. Parnell once said 
that the Irish landlords must either be bought out or fought out. 
I venture to add a third way by which they may disappear. 
They may be squeezed out. ‘That is the fate ahead of them. 

THE FAILURE OF THE LAND COURT. 

The great cause of the failure of the Land Court, in 
Mr. Russell’s opinion, is that it has absolutely failed to 
command the confidence of either landlord or tenant :— 

The accumulated result of all the proceedings daily going on 
cannot be disputed. The Land Commission has the confidence 
of nobody in Ireland. It is denounced by the landlords—and 
last session Colonel Saunderson and his Ulster friends voted 
with the Nationalists against the estimate for its support in the 
House of Commons. They declare that they are being robbed 
and ruined—that the reductions in rent are not warranted by the 
facts ; that the men employed in fixing rents are incompetent. 
On the other hand, I only repeat here what I have said under a 
sense of the deepest responsibility elsewhere, that ‘‘no tenant in 
Ulster crosses the portals of the Chief Commission Court 
without feeling that he is going before a hostile tribunal. ’ 

THE CONTINUOUS CALAMITY OF IRELAND. 

Mr. Russell blames the Irish landlords and the 
governing classes in Ireland for the failure of the Land 
Acts. He says :— 

I admit that Englishmen, that the English Parliament, for 
the last twenty-five years, have both studied to be fair—have 
tried hard to do right. But what of that? All their efforts to 
do right have been paralysed by their garrison in Ireland. The 
governing class in Ireland hate the Land Acts. They count 
them robbery. And itis from this class the administrators of 
these Statutes have mainly had to be drawn. The Act of 1870 
was destroyed by the Irish landlords without any aid. The 
Morley Committee proved that the beneficial intentions of 
Parliament in the Act of 1881 had been rendered of comparatively 
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little avail because of the administration of the Statute by the 
courts. The Act of 1896 is being gradually destroyed, as 
Mr. Murrogh O’Brien tells us, by the same means. The 
Statutes have, in the main, been correct ; their intention was 
always clear. But the administration has been hopelessly weak, 
and the result is that the Irish Land Commission is discredited 
as no Court ever was in the history of this or any other country. 
The purchase proposals would at least save the country from that 
which can only be described as a continuous calamity. 


THE CASE FOR COMPULSORY PURCHASE. 


Mr. Russell sketches the case in favour of compulsory 
purchase very clearly, and points out that the very success 
of the purchase clauses has rendered it necessary to 
extend their operation. He says :— 

Here was an estate sold out to the tenants. The immediate 
effect was a reduction in the annual payment—a reduction 
amounting to §s. or 6s. in the pound sterling—with, of course, 
the fee-simple at the end of forty-nine years. Adjoining was 
another estate where the landlord, sure of his rent, refused to 
sell. The tenants on this estate were judicial tenants, liable to 
pay an everlasting rent. They had neither an immediate 
reduction of 25 or 30 per cent. in their annual payments, nor 
the possession of the fee-simple in prospect. But their labour 
bill was as high, and they got no more for the produce of the 
land than their more fortunate neighbours. Is it reasonable to 
expect contentment under such conditions ? 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


Whether it is reasonable or not to expect contentment 
under such circumstances, there is nothing but discon- 
tent, which Mr. Russell thinks is thoroughly well justified. 
He therefore appeals to the Imperial Government to say 
to the Irish tenant :— 

‘* Here now, you are done with landlord, agent and bailiff 
for ever. You need not fear the land court. It too is gone so 
far as you are concerned. By the payment of ninety-eight half- 
yearly instalments—6s, in the pound less than your rent—you 
will be the owner in fee of your farm. You can leave it to 
your boy hereafter. Now settle down and work out your own 
salvation.” I say a message such as this would be as the 
ringing of freedom’s bells in the ears of the captive. No 
agitator would have a chance. The Irish peasant would revert 
to his natural state of ingrained Conservatism ! 


COMPENSATION PLUS A BONUS. 


Mr. Russell does not think it would be just to com- 
pulsorily expropriate the Irish landlords at seventeen 
years’ purchase, but, on the other hand, he does not 
think that the tenants will pay more than seventeen 
times their rent. Therefore the imperial taxpayer musz 
add a bonus to the price paid by the tenant. He argues 
that England ought not to object to this, because in 
order to secure the adoption of the Local Government 
Act we made a grant of £300,000 a year, which is 
equivalent to a lump sum of £,6,000,000. 

Now my case is simply this : ‘‘If it was worth while to give 
a State bonus to Irish landlords to secure the proper working of 
Local Government, would it not be worth far more to secure the 
abolition of all the trouble involved in the relationship between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland ?” 


Alas,"the British taxpayer has so often been promised 
that if he would do this, that, or the other, he would 
abolish all the trouble connected with the question of 
landlord and tenant. Up till new these promises have 
not been fulfilled. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that Mr. Russell has made out a good case in favour of 
his hundred million loan for the purpose of buying out the 
Irish landlords. It will be interesting to see what line 
will be taken by the Government when this question 
comes on for discussion in the coming Session. 
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HOW TO ASSURE YOUR LIFE. 
A Goop CoMPANY KNOWN By ITS FRUITS. 


Mr. F. HARCOURT KITCHIN contributes to the 
National Review for January a very useful article, 
entitled, “Is Life Assurance a Good Investment ?” He 
answers that it is, but that there are certain ways of 
doing it, and certain companies which are much the best. 
The general belief that, as all assurance societies are 
safe, all are therefore equally good is an erroneous one. 
insurance should be carried out on certain principles, and 
enly a certain number of companies satisfy the con- 
ditions. 

THE PROFIT OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Firstly, it is necessary to assure in a company which 
practises the “with profit ” principle, or gives bonuses. 
The extra payment is very small, and the resultant profit 
out of all proportion larger. 

Taking endowment assurance, ‘‘with profits,” a man of 
thirty years old would pay an annual premium of about £34 
to assure £1,000 payable at the age of sixty or at previous 
death. If he lives for the thirty years, and comes into his own 
at sixty, a good company—one whose compound reversionary 
bonuses are at the rate of 30s. per cent. per annum—will pay 
him some £1,500 down. He himself will have paid £1,020, 
That is to say, he will have got back all the payments which he 
has made, with compound interest at nearly two and a-half per 
cent. per annum, and he will have been assured all the time. If 
he had set out to save £34 every year and to invest it for himself 
he could not possibly have accumulated more than £1,500 in 
the thirty years, and, if he had died in the meantime, nothing 
would have come to his heirs except the amount of his savings 
up to the day of his death. 


‘WITHOUT PROFIT.” 


The reason of this is that a great company can get 
4 per cent, interest where a private investor cannot get 
3 per cent. The man who assures in a company without 
bonuses only pays £29 a year, and therefore saves £5 a 
year in premiums. But— 

On the other hand, he would get no bonuses at all. Conse- 
quently, at the end of the term of thirty years, should he live so 
long, he would receive £1,000 in return for his payments of 
£870. In other words, he would get back all his premiums, 
with compound interest upon them, at about one per cent. per 
annum, There is a difference, therefore, in favour of the ‘‘ with 
profit ” assurer of one and a half per cent. per annum in interest 
upon his annual payments. Regarded, then, as an investment, 
it is far better to pay the higher “‘ with profit” premium, and to 
share in the earnings of a good company, than merely to pur- 
ahase a ‘ without profit ” policy. 


HOW TO SELECT A COMPANY. 


Having decided to assure “ with profit,” the investor 
must select a good company. First of all, says Mr. 
Kitchin, it must be British. Some of the great American 
companies cannot be regarded as good, even on the score 
of security. The company must be judged by the con- 
ditions on which it grants policies. The best companies 
make no conditions at all in nine-tenths of their policies. 
So long as a man or a woman has no present intention 
er prospect of going to an unhealthy country, or of 
engaging in a hazardous occupation, he is granted a 
“ whole-world” policy, free from all restrictions whatever. 
All he is required to do isto pay his premiums. It was 
under such whole-world policies as these that many 
Volunteers and Yeomen fought in South Africa last year, 
and were not required, in spite of the risk which they ran, 
to pay any extra premiums. The truth is that the out-of- 
the-way chances—the risk of a man committing suicide, 
or of being hanged, or of suddenly going to Timbuctoo— 
are so small that a good company ignores them 


altogether. A company may also be tested by the rate 
of profit it returns. A good company will allot to its 
policy-holders 30s. per cent. per annum upon the amount 
of their policies, and the same on the amount of all pre- 
vious bonus additions to the policy. That is to say, to 
every £100 of assurance policy and bonuses will be added 
£7 10s. if the policy has existed for the full five years. 
This rate, says Mr. Kitchin, is the dividing line between 
good and indifferent companies, 

As for insurance without bonuses, there is not the same 
need for careful selection. Safety is then the chief con- 
sideration, and about a score of English and Scottish 
companies are absolutely safe. In general, life insurance 
is one of the best and safest as well as the most profitable 
of investments. It pays much better than Government 
Securities, and is much safer than Stock Exchange invest- 
ments. Mr. Kitchin’s article is a very clear as well as 
interesting guide to Life Assurance, and anyone in search 
of the best method of assuring his life could not do better 
than consult it. 


+0 ——_ 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN AUSTRALASIA. 

Dr. EITCHETT in the November issue of the Keview vf 
Reviews for Australasia thus describes the position of 
the movement for the endowment of old age at the 
Antipodes :— 

New Zealand led the way in the matter of old age pensions, 
but New South Wales follows hard on the steps of New 
Zealand ; while Victoria follows a little more timidly. Sir 
William Lyne’s scheme is at least bold in scale. He will give 
a pension of Ios. a week where New Zealand gives only 7s., 
and is prepared to reduce the age-line to sixty years. He 
recognises thrift, too ; the possession of a small income is not to 
be regarded as a disqualification for a pension. The scheme, 
when in full operation, will cost the colony between £400,000 
and £500,000 per annum ; and never before in the history of 
civilisation did a community of a little over 1,000,000 people 
make so magnificent a provision for its aged members. Sir 
William Lyne expects to recoup himself part of the cost of the 
old age pensions by a reduction in the vote for public charities ; 
but this will probably prove a delusion. What really inspires 
Sir William Lyne with the financial courage to attempt so bold 
a scheme is the fact that, when the New South Wales tariff is 
brought up to the general fiscal standard of Australia, there will be 
a magnificent surplus, which will be paid into the State Treasury. 

A GREAT SCHEME. 

These old age pension schemes undoubtedly have public 
opinion on their side. They are wise and humane, They 
represent, indeed, humanity translated into political terms, 
Yet, in undertaking them, the colonies are wading in waters 
of unknown depth. The cost of these schemes outruns all 
calculation. Mr. Seddon reckoned that his pension scheme 
would cost £80,000 per annum. Already the expenditure has 
reached £200,000 per annum. ‘The State pension is legitimate 
and respectable. It is not the distribution of a charity, but the 
recognition of a right. So everybody who can establish a claim 
to a pension hastens todo so. ‘The cost for the other colonies 
will necessarily be greater than that for New Zealand. Mr. 
Seddon calculated that there were 20,000 persons in New 
Zealand over sixty-five years of age. In Victoria there are 
54,000 persons over that age-line. In New South Wales, with 
a lower age limit, the number of claimants will be still greater ; 
and, with a higher rate, the expenditure must far outrun that of 
New Zealand. On the New South Wales scale Great Britain 
would have to spend something like £12,000,000 sterling per 
annum in old age pensions, 





AN article in the Lady’s Realm discussing whether 
wedding presents are a tax, and deciding that they are, 
is amusing reading. Besides we have méssages for the 
new century from Archbishop Vaughan, ‘.ady Warwick, 
and others. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE EXPLORED. 
By Sir HENRY STANLEY. 


‘“* FIELDS for Future Explorers” is the title of Sir Henry 
Stanley’s paper in the January Windsor. He opens by 
sketching the characteristics of the five last decades in 
Africa. 1850-1880 were years of exploration and dis- 
covery ; 1881-1890 covered the period of scramble : the 
last decade has been one of internal development :— 

Regiments of natives have been drilled and uniformed, 
missions, schools, and churches are flourishing, and every 
symptom of the slave trade, which was fast devastating the 
interior even in the eighties, has completely disappeared. 

GREAT WORK FOR THE SURVEYOR. 

Yet “the continent remains for most practical purposes 
as unknown as when the Victoria Nyanza and the Congo 
were undiscovered ” :— 

The work of the old class of African explorers. may be said to 
come to an end with the last year of the nineteenth century, 
though there remain a few tasks yet incomplete, which I shall 
presently mention. The twentieth century is destined to see, 
probably within the next decade or two, the topographic 
delineation of a large portion of the continent by geodetic 
triangulation. 

VIRGIN HEIGHTS TO SCALE. 

There are other tasks awaiting “ young men of means 
and character ” :— 

Those who are fond of Alpine climbing, and aspire to do 
something useful and worth doing, might take either of the 
snowy mountains Ruwenzori, Kenia, Mfumbiro, and thoroughly 
explore it after the style of Hans Meyer, who took Kilima 
Mjaro for his subject. There are peaks also in the Elgon 
cluster north of the Victoria Nyanza over 14,000 feet high, 
which might well repay systematic investigation. 

The African lake-beds and lake-basins offer tempting 
subjects of inquiry. 

DARK PLACES OF THE EARTH. 

Passing from the continent for ever associated with 
his name, the writer treats of other parts of the world. 
He says :— 

West and North-West Brazil contain several parts as little 
known to the European world as the darkest parts of Africa. 
‘The debatable territory between Ecuador and South-Eastern 
Colombia, parts of Cuzco and La Pas in Bolivia, the Peruvian 
Andes, the upper basin of the Pilcomayo, and an extensive 
portion of Patagonia, are regions of great promise to geographical 
investigators, and whence valuable results may be anticipated. 

The Great Siberian Railway will afford many a starting-place 
for explorations to the south, and the fifth part of the Asiatic 
continent which lies between Lake Baikal and the Himalaya 
range furnishes a very large field for them. Tibet has long with- 
stood the attempts of travellers to penetrate it for a systematic 
‘survey. . . . Perseverance will conquer in the end, and both 
‘Tibet and China will have to yield. Arabia and Persia have 
much to unfold, 

The writer also mentions North and South Polar 
regions, and closes by demanding greater precision and 
completeness in the work of future explorers. The article 
is accompanied by a most instructive map showing by 
degrees of shading the more and the less known portions 
of the globe. The reader will be struck by the vast 
extent of blank space still awaiting the explorer, and of 
the lightly-shaded parts which need much fuller investi- 
gation than they have yet received. 
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THE January Sunday Strand is a very mild number, 
but a study of “Sunday in Paris,” by Mary Spencer 
Warren, is worth reading, and there are several rather 
belated Christmas articles. 
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BLIND RAFTERY: 
LAST OF THE IRISH BARDS. 


MAny of our readers will be grateful to Lady Gregory 
for her interesting article on the Irish poet Raftery, which 
appears in the January number of the Argosy. It 
supplements the article contributed to the Dome of 
October, 1899, by Mr. W. B. Yeats, on Raftery’s poem, 
“ Dust hath closed Helen’s Eye.” According to Lady 
Gregory, Raftery’s songs are known wherever Irish is 
spoken, yet few of them appear to have been printed, 
and it is only among the people that they are kept in 
remembrance :— 

There are many in Galway and in Mayo (writes Lady 
Gregory) who have got their knowledge of Irish history, 
forbidden in the schools, from Raftery’s songs, historical, 
political, and religious; for in Ireland, history, politics, and 
religion grow on one stem, an eternal trefoil. 

Some of the poems have probably been lost altogether ; some 
are written out in copy-books by peasahts who had kept them in 
their memory, but some of these books have been destroyed, and 
some have been taken to America by emigrants. 

His chief historical poem is the “‘ Talk with the Bush” of 
over a hundred lines. Many of the people can repeat it, or a 
part of it, and some possess it written out. The bush, a fore- 
runner of the Talking Oak, gives its recollections, which go 
back to the time of the Firbolgs, the Tuatha de Danaan, the 
Milesians, the heroic Fenians “ who would never put more than 
one man to fight against one,” till at last it comes to ‘* O’ Rourke’s 
wife that brought a blow to Ireland,” for it was on her account 
the English were first called in. Then come the crimes of the 
English. 

His love-songs are many, and they sometimes brought good 
luck, for I am told of a girl ‘* that was not handsome at all, that 
he made a song about for her civility, and the song got her a 
husband.” 

Raftery is said to have spent the last seven years of his life 
praying and making religious,songs, because Death had told him 
in a vision that he had only seven years to live. . . . His know- 
ledge and his poetic gift are by many supposed to have been 
given to him by the invisible powers, who grow visible to those 
who have lost their earthly sight. 

There is still a peasant poet here and there making songs in 
the “‘ sweet Irish tongue” in which Death spoke to Raftery, and 
I think these will be held in greater honour as the time of 
awakening goes on. But the nineteenth century has been a 
time of swift change in many countries, and in looking back on 
that century in Ireland there seem to have been two great 
landslips, the breaking of the continuity of the social life of the 
people by the famine, and the breaking of the continuity of 
their intellectual life by the shoving out of the language. It 

«seems as if there were no place left now for the wandering 
verse-maker, and that Raftery may have closed the long pro- 
cession that had moved on unbroken during so many centuries 
on its journey to ‘‘ the meadow of the dead.” 

Raftery, it may be added, died on Christmas Eve, 1835; 
and Lady Gregory, it is interesting to note, seems to have 
been indebted for much of her information to an old 
woman in the Gort workhouse and other people 
who still remember the homeless wanderer who wrote 
verses and made music on the fiddle. She has also 
sought out the thatched cottage in which the poet died, 
and discovered the man who was with him at the last. 
Raftery’s grave is at Killeenin, and a stone is soon to be 
erected over it. 





THE January S¢rand is one of the best of the lighter 
magazines. Besides its interesting symposium of Twentieth 
Century science, separately noticed, it has an illustrated 
interview with Mr. Henry Woods, R.A., a paper on the 
recent international balloon contest in Paris, and another 
on “ Peculiar Weddings,” all readable enough. 


























CYCLES AND MOTORS. 


THE opening century is sure to have among its chief 
features an immense development of the use of motors 
for transport by road. Nobody is a better authority on 
cycling and its companion—motoring, than Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, and, though he does not hazard any forecasts as 
to the future, his opinion on present conditions is always 
excellent. In the Contemporary Review for January, 
Mr. Pennell has a good article on “Cycles and Motors 
in 1900.” 
THE DECAY OF\ THE CYCLE. 

The slump in the cycle trade is the first phenomenon 
which Mr. Pennell notes. It is not confined to England, 
but embraces all the cycling world, and especially 
America, where the League of American Cyclists has 
fallen in numbers from a hundred thousand to about a 
third of the number. At the Paris Exhibition this year 
there was nothing new in cycles, the military cycle being 
the only conspicuous feature. The free-wheel has made 
no progress, and Mr. Pennell sticks to his opinion that 
the free-wheel is a mistake. The decay in cycling Mr. 
Pennell largely attributes to the ignorance of makers and 
of the public, who will not realise that cycles must be 
made to fit their riders as clothes their wearers. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE MOTOR. 


It is the motor which has taken the place of the cycle 
in the minds of manufacturers. Mr. Pennell does not 
like the motor car, and he gives an amusing account of 
his experiments with them, which ended in disaster. Up 
to the present it is the motor-bicycle which is the most 
cg aan of motoring contrivances. The motor bicycle 

as been ignored in England, but on the Continent and 
in America it is supreme :— 


I should like to point out that, although the ordinary tricycle 
is a stable machine, and possesses many advantages over the 
bicycle, it has virtually disappeared, owing to its still greater 
disadvantages, and the existence of the motor tricycles one sees 
about the streets to-day will be even more meteoric. The 
motor bicycle possesses all the advantages of the ordinary safety ; 
that is lightness, compactness, ease of storage, and, above all, 
the single track, combined with self-propulsion and speed. The 
motor tricycle is stable, but it has three tracks, weight, compli- 
cations, and, greatest of all, the present defect of terrible 
vibration. The latter alone would be enough to ruin it, even if 
the weight did not make it just as troublesome as a car, when it 
breaks down. 

THE MOST PRACTICAL TYPE. 


At present the great question is whether motor bicycles 


should be built entirely different from the old safeties, or 
whether they should merely be safeties fitted with motors. 
The latter course would be the most convenient, but it is 
objected that the ordinary safety would not stand the 
strain. Mr. Pennell thinks that the Werner bicycle is the 
most practical type :— 


To those of us who love the safety, the addition of the motor 
is but an increased source of pleasure. One may carry more 
luggage and yet go faster and further, while hills are made level 
and head winds do not blow. As I have said, the Werner is the 
only machine I have tried for any distance, and I believe it is 
the only one which has so far been ridden to any extent. The 
motor, a one-horse power engine, is placed over the front wheel, 
and drives it by means of a belt, and front-driven machines are 
far better than rear. From its position, all parts of the 
mechanism are visible to the driver, and he also escapes the 
terrible vibration. A certain amount is felt in the hands, if the 
bars are gripped tightly, but there is seldom occasion for this. 
No smell is perceptible from the motor, if it is running properly. 
The mechanism, which at first sight seems very complicated, is 
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really very simple, and can be mastered in a few hours, though 
it requires some time to learn to drive the machine success- 
fully. 

Mr. Pennell rode a Werner bicycle from Paris to. 
Lausanne in three days, and ended by climbing the 
Furka du St. Gothard passes. He concludes by predict- 
ing that in a few years everyone will be riding some form 
of motor ; but at the present time all motors are as crude 
as the bone-shakers of thirty years ago. 


oe 


MR. HALES ON WAR. 


APART from the sketch of Lord Salisbury, the chief 


feature in the Young Man is an interview with Mr. Hales, 
war correspondent, on “What War really means.” 
At first Mr. Hales’s answer to the question 
seems to be of the most repellent realism, but 
it gradually -veers round to a _ strange idealism. 
He begins by saying that war “is one of the most 
ruthless bitter things on God’s earth,” and by wish- 
ing that those who speak war and write war had 
actually to experience war. It soon scratches through 
the thin varnish of civilisation and lets out the 
aboriginal savage. Mr. Hales does not accept 
the common view that men feel nervous and “cut 
up” when first going under fire. He saw nothing of it. 
He was struck by the placid obedience of the soldier. 
After he has been once hit he becomes nervous, but “ his. 
feeling on killing a man is a feeling of fierce joy and 
exhilaration.” “I don’t think a man can ever be ona 
battlefield without wanting to kill somebody.” “I don’t 
think Christianity weighs much with any man in war.” 
This is the savage side of war. 
Then the sordid side was touched on :— 


There was a little poetry about it once, but it is gone, and 
to-day war is a great commercial undertaking. 

The business management of the war, he declares, was 
pitiful. 

If our good, solid, stable business men had been running the 
commissariat end of our army, there would not have been the 
muddle there was in South Africa. But we give one of the 
most gigantic businesses the world has ever known to men who: 
know nothing at all of business and have had no business 
training—men who have been brought up in the idea that 
business is contemptible and beneath them. The nation that 
makes war a business concern will be the nation that will come 
pay front in the future, and that is where England ought to 
shine. 


But Australians joined in the war because they desired 
the nation-making traditions which, Mr. Hales thinks, 
can only be made by war. He has put this conviction 
into rhyme :— 

A nation is never a nation 

Worthy of pride or place, 

Till the mothers have sent their first-born 
To look death on the field in the face. 


PPP” 


I OWE an amende to Sir Herbert Maxwell. In the last 
number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS I attributed to him, 
solely upon what seemed to me internal evidence, the 
authorship of the article “ Musings without Method” in 
Blackwoods Magazine. Sir Herbert assures me that he 
is not the author, and that I have done him a great 
injustice in imputing “ Musings without Method” to his 
pen. I am very glad to know that this is so, for Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has always written like a courteous 
gentleman—a statement which certainly cannot be made 
of the author of “ Musings without Method.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


SOME CORRECTIONS BY THE WAY. 


Sir Wemyss REID, in the Vineteenth Century, makes 
the astonishing suggestion that President Kruger refused 
arbitration. He speaks of “ those who think that arbitra- 
tion can be invoked after defeat, even when the defeated 
belligerent has in the first instance refused it.” When 
did the Poers refuse arbitration ? Sir Wemyss Reid would 
probably serve the Liberal Party much better if he were 
more careful in looking up his facts than in exhorting 
the leaders of the Liberal Party to excommunicate with 
bell, book and candle those who have deemed it their 
duty to protest against the wholesale house-burning and 
the systematic policy of devastation which has been 
carried out by Lord Roberts’ orders in South Africa. 

The editor of the National Review quotes with much 
delight passages from an utterance which has appeared 
under the signature of Mr. Paul Botha. I do not suppose 
that Mr. Paul Botha wrote it, for I am loth to credit any 
person bearing that honoured name with so preposterous 
an assertion as that contained in the following passage :— 

To Englishmen such as Mr. Labouchere, Dr. Clark, Mr. 
Stead, and others, who misled the Transvaal and urged it on 
‘in its folly before the war, I say that it was inhuman of you to 
use the Boer as a pawn in your political game—6,000 miles 
away—and as a peg to hang your European fads on. 


This statement that I have encouraged Paul Kruger to 
go to war is preposterously false. Whatever influence I 
had I used without stint in the opposite direction. But 
there is another reason why I doubt the authenticity of 
this publication. Mr. Paul Botha was a member of the 
Volksraad of the Orange Free State. We have in the 
official records of that body a report of his speech 
‘delivered before the war, which is absolutely at variance so 
far from the sentiments which are now fathered upon him. 
What the real Paul Botha said on June 7th, 1899, at a 
‘secret sitting of the Volksraad after the Bloemfontein 
Conference, was this :— 


He thought that every member must acknowledge that the 
‘proposal of President Kruger is just and equitable, and as this 
extremely acceptable proposal was refused by the High Com- 
missioner, he must infer from this that the British Government 
meant nothing else than taking possession of the South African 
Republic by force of arms. This is all that the result of the 
Conference taught him, and he found it very sad, because the 
whole of South Africa would be involved in such a war 


—eoo—— 


A Cathartie for Protestants. 


A FREQUENT dose of reading in the Dudlin Review 
would purge many a good Protestant of common preju- 
dlices against the Roman obedience. The current issue, 
for example, of that unimpeachably Catholic magazine 
not merely endeavours to keep its readers up to date in 
modern science. “It devotes one long article to the late 
Dr. Martineau’s works, and very fairly allows the author 
to speak for himself. It occupies a great part of 
another article—that by the Rev. W. H. Kent—with 
a criticism of the theological movement which took 
rise from Albrecht Ritschl. Yet another paper—one by 
R. E. Froude—is set apart to vindicate the freedom of 
athe scientific investigator to use any theory (evolution 
included) which he may find serviceable in the elucida- 
tion of the facts of Nature, leaving questions of theologi- 
<al doctrine apart as under the authority of the Infallible 
Church. ‘ 

Probably nine Protestants out of ten would be sur- 
prised to find the freedom, fairness, breadth of view, and 
up-to-dateness of this Romanist periodical. 
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THE BOERS AS THEY ARE. 
By A GUNNER. 


Mr. BASIL WILLIAMS, formerly a gunner in the 
C.I.V.’s, contributes to the Monthly Review a very 
interesting paper on “Some Boer Characteristics.” 
Mr. Williams writes well, and his evidence adds another 
valuable contribution to the pyramid of testimony to the 
character of the Boers. Mr. Williams has seen the Boer 
in the field, and.his testimony is that nearly every single 
accusation »rought against our enemy was false. No 
one can read his paper without feeling how horribly we 
have been lied into this war. I was prepared for a good 
deal of this, but Mr. Williams’s certificate as to the zeal 
of the Boers for personal cleanliness comes to me as some- 
what of a surprise. Mr. Williams says :— 

We found no confirmation in them of the opular opinion 
about the Boer distaste for water ; in fact, they seemed to rush 
for a wash in a dirty cowpond with as much relish as we. But 
their most striking characteristic was their genuine piety. Every 
evening, when their camp fires were lit, they would sing in 
chorus psalms or hymns in praise of their Maker. Hypocrites the 
great mass of the Boers certainly are not, any more than our own 
Puritans were. Hospitable they certainly are, and proud of 
their country in a way which wins the sympathy of those who are 
no less proud and willing to fight for theirs. 


As to their treatment of prisoners, Mr. Williams bears 
the same uniform testimony of all those who have been 
in the field. He says :-— 

I was constantly coming across men who had been prisoners 
of the Boers at various times ; and I think I may say that my 
informants were altogether fairly representative of all classes of 
soldiers in the British army. The unanimity in their accounts of 
the treatment given to them by the Boers was extraordinary, 
whether they had been going about the country at the heels of 
De Wet, or imprisoned at Waterval. Not a single prisoner I 
ever met had a complaint to make about the way in which he 
had been treated. 


Mr. Williams tells a delightful story about De Wet. 
The prisoners one time complained about the scantiness 
of their food, a complaint which they shared with De 
Wet’s own. “ Well,” said De Wet, “I know we have 
been rather pinched lately, but I am going to take a 
convoy of yours presently, and then we shall have 
plenty.” 

As to the abuse of the white flag, Mr. Williams 
accords with what has been said by Dr. Conan Doyle 
and all other impartial observers. He says :— 

As to white flag incidents, there have been instances of the 
misuse of the flag, but the general impression of those who have 
been in South Africa is that the instances are not nearly so 
numerous or so flagrant as they are believed to be in 
England. 


Mr. Williams’s evidence is not less clear as to the fact 
of the house-burning, and as to its grave impolicy. He 
says :— 

But there is no doubt that this method for suppressing 
disturbance has been largely adopted, and there is always a 
chance that it may again be resorted to. It seems to me that it 
is not only often unjust, but almost invariably impolitic. 
Instead of making the Boers tired of the struggle and eager to 
get peace, it makes them desperate. They see their wives and 
children carried away from their homes and their homes ruined, 
and they feel that there is nothing left worth submitting for. 


Altogether, Mr. Gunner Williams has rendered more 
service to his country by the testimony which he has 
given as to the characteristics of our brother Boer than 
any service which he or all the C.I.V.’s together were 
able to render to the Empire by their excursion to South 
Africa. 
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THE TALE OF BRITISH SURRENDERS. 


THERE has already been a great deal of comment on 
the repeated surrenders of British forces in South Africa. 
Hitherto, however, I have not seen any detailed examin- 
ation of the circumstances which led to so many sur- 
renders. In the Vational Review for January, Mr. H. W. 
Wilson supplies the deficiency. Mr. Wilson gives a list 
of sixteen occasions on which fairly large British forces 
surrendered to the Boers, eight of these being the result 
of defeat in a regular battle, and eight representing 
surprised or ambushed isolated detachmens. Up to the 
end of October the official list gives 292 officers, 7,472 men, 
and 27 guns captured by the Boers, but the recent 
disasters must bring the number up to at least 
10,000. 

THEIR CAUSE. 


What is the cause of this? Mr. Wilson deals with 
the circumstances attending each surrender, and comes to 
the conclusion that for the surrenders which followed our 
regular defeats no one can be blamed. As to the 
ambushes and cutting off of isolated garrisons, that is 
another story. Mr. Wilson thinks that in many cases 
no Satisfactory explanation is forthcoming. ‘ The most 
we can say of their defence is that it did not reach a high 
pitch of resolution.” Mr. Wilson, for instance, thinks the 
Imperial Yeomanry at Lindley might have been expected 
to hold out longer ; and he thinks that the Rhenoster 
convoy which surrendered immediately on De Wet’s 
demand ought at any rate to have destroyed the stores 
before doing so. The Derbyshires ought also to have 
held out if they had been properly entrenched ; and the 
Dewetsdorp garrison ought to have destroyed their guns 
before surrendering. Mr. Wilson claims that as naval 
officers are court-martialled for the smallest accident, 
military commanders ought to be treated in the same 
way, in justice to themselves as much as to the army 
and: the public. 


THE REAL REASONS. 


Mr. Wilson apparently can give no general explanation 
as to all these surrenders. Before the war broke out 
M. Bloch predicted that in modern war surrenders would 
be very frequent, not because of heavier losses, but 
because the losses, owing to the use of magazine rifles, 
would be inflicted in such a short time as to demoralise 
the men. A battalion might lose 60 per cent. in two 
days and continue to fight. But the loss of Io per cent. 
in two minutes would probably cause them to run or 
surrender. This prediction has, of course, been justified 
by the war. Mr. Wilson also neglects to notice that the 
relative percentage of officers taken prisoners has been 
less than half the percentage killed and wounded in 
battle. Surely the obvious conclusion is that in a great 
many cases the men only surrendered after losing most of 
their officers. / 


A TABLE OF SURRENDERS. 


The following is Mr. Wilson’s table of the chief sur- 
renders of the war :— 
1. ENGAGEMENTS. 





Casual- Force 
Name of Place. Date. Guns. Prisoners. ties. engaged. 
Dundee «swe we Oct. 20 Ores 3,500 
Nicholson’s Nek ... Oct. 30 ye 1,300 
Stormberg + oe Dec. ro Qeee 2,500 
- Dec. rz Ov. 12,500 
le + Dec. 15 10... 14,000 
pe meng 3 + Jan. 6 Ones 400 
pion Kop ... we see an. 17-24 One. 17,500 
Rensburg Feb. 12 ise pi 
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2. DETACHMENTS, ETC. 











Sanna’s Post... «« Mar. 32 Jove 156 or 2,500 
Reddersburg + April 4 Oves ee 452 
Lindley... ... se ww. May 3 O.. 78 ov 500% 
Rhenoster (Convoy) ... June 4 Ove O vee 160? 
Roodeval ... .. .. June7 Ones 04 600 ? 
Uitval’s Nek July xz Qoee 5 300? 
Dewetsdorp ... Nov. 26 «2. eee 57 ove 500? 
Nooitgedacht Dec. 13 Ove P go? 660? 





This table, of course, does not include the large 
numbers of men captured in small parties and singly, 
nor does it include the garrison of Helvetia, and 
the numerous other bodies captured during the last 
weeks of September. It is interesting, however, as 
showing the sudden and consistent recrudescence of 
Boer activity since November. Between July 11th and 


November 26th the Boers did not capture a single British | 


force of any size. But since the end of November there 
has been nothing but surrenders to report. 
—_+o2— 
The Armies in China Compared. 

Mr. THOMAS F. MILLARD in Scribner contributes from. 
his personal observation “ A Comparison of the Armies in 
China.” He says the various military Powers engaged 
have watched each other even more closely than they 
watched the enemy. They have had an _ unrivalled 
opportunity in the comparative study of armies. The 
wniter awards the palm to the Japanese. He says :— 

To the little brown soldiers of the Mikado such honours as. 
this inglorious war has to bestow must, by common consent, fall. 
Unpleasantly surprising as it undoubtedly will be to Western 
nations, there is no gainsaying this, The Japanese have, of all 
the nationalities engaged in this business, shown to the best 
advantage. ; 

But for Japan the Allies would not have good maps. 
They had continually to apply to the Japanese for 
intelligence. The Japanese excelled in their medical and 
ambulance department : but most of all in their transport 
and commissariat service. He especially applauds the 
Japanese and British use of coolies as camp followers ; 
whose active assistance left the soldiers free to march and 
fight. The American soldiers, with the best physique, 
were overweighted with baggage and camp work, and 
had practically no water supply. Mr. Millard speaks 
well of the Germans as intelligent and capable. The 
Russian soldier is “rough, hardy, uncouth, almost a 
barbarian.” He was sadly disappointed in the French 
troops, whose cowardice he suggests, and whose cruelty 
and wanton destructiveness he openly denounces. The 
Indian levies which fought under the British flag he does 
not consider strictly first-class troops. 

BPI LLL LI LI FI IP LOD DD 
The Leisure Hour. 

“THE Medical Profession for Women” is discussed in 
an interesting paper by Marie A. Belloc in the January 
Leisure Hour. The writer estimates that, for women who: 
can face the expenses and the long time of training, the 
medical profession affords an excellent opening ; and not 
only is this so in India, but there is certainly some 
opening abroad for British medical women. A lady 
doctor, half French or half German, and familiar with the 
Continent, could build up a large practice there. Paris. 
has always favoured women doctors. The writer also 
insists that a woman finds it far easier to build up a 
practice, even in this country, than do her male com- 
petitors, chiefly owing to there still being so few women 
doctors, and the novelty alone helping so much to make 
them known. Other articles discuss “Who was Robin 
Adair?” and “ Weather Forecasting and Its Critics,” by 
Frank T. Bullen, and the eclipse of the sun in May Iast, 
viewed from Algiers. 
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* Great 


JHE DUKE OF YORK’S YISIT JO AUSTRALIA. 


a ee 


POSTCARDS AS LINKS OF EMPIRE: SOUVENIRS OF PLACES VISITED POSTED EN ROUTE. 


HE British public has never yet appreciated the value 
of the postcard. I do not mean the postcard as 
a medium of communication between individuals, 
but rather the postcard as a historical memento. It is 
far otherwise in Germany. There the historical postcard 
is a great institution. When the German Emperor 
visited Palestine, the use of postcards was first made 
manifest to all men. In England we prosaically con- 
tented ourselves with reading of his journey. We 
groaned and were troubled about his visit to the 
Assassin at Constantinople, and we read 
with amused interest the story of his pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. This, how- 
ever, was far from contenting the loyal subjects 
of the Kaiser in the Fatherland. It was felt that an 
occasion so momentous should be commemorated not by 
the erection of monuments, but by affording every good 
German a personal memento of the Imperial visit to 
the Holy Land. Sets of postcards were printed, and 
sold extensively all over Germany. The purchaser was 
entitled to have one of these cards posted from each 
stopping place on the Imperial route. There was a 
card for Constantinople, another for Athens, another 
for Jerusalem, the essence of thé idea being that 
each postcard should be addressed to the purchaser 
and posted at the place visited by the Emperor on the 
day on which he landed. In this way the individuals 
were linked to the Kaiser’s progress, and in the album of 
the collector figured a postcard which was posted at the 
post-office of the place which the Kaiser visited, and bore 
unmistakable evidence of its identity by the stamp of the 
post-office with the date of the events which it com- 
memorated. 

The collection of Kaiser postcards was nothing very 
remarkable from an artistic point of view, but they 
possessed value as a memento of an_ interesting 
occurrence in the history of our times, and to a certain 
extent enabled the private citizen to share in the Imperial 
pilgrimage. I do not know how many hundreds of 
thousands of these sets of postcards were sold in Ger- 
many, but they were sufficient to overwhelm the post- 
offices ex route. It is easy to imagine the dismay of the 
postal authorities at Constantinople or Jerusalem when 
literally tons of postcards were handed in to be despatched 
in the ordinary mail bags to the Fatherland. It is 
obvious what an added interest this gave to the Kaiser’s 
visit, and how eagerly the pictured missive was welcomed 
by its recipients. 

It has occurred to me that the Duke of York’s visit to 
Australia affords an admirable opportunity of introducing 
this German notion into England. The sale of picture 
postcards in this country, although considerable, has not 
attained anything approaching to the dimensions which 
it has reached in Germany and Switzerland. In every 
German railway station and in every German hotel the 
visitor finds himself buying postcards, some of which are 
very good, but many of which are very poor, and which 
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he can despatch to his friends at home as a kind of 
memorandum as to where he is. 

At first the picture occupied a very small portion of the 
postcard, the rest of it being left blank for writing. But 
as the fashion developed it was found that the most 
popular cards were those which left no room for writing. 
The traveller bought his card, addressed it and posted it. 
The picture told much more of the scene in which he 
found himself at the moment than he could possibly have 
conveyed by a written description on the back of the 
card. He usually adds his name, but of course in the 
case of such historical memento cards as we are dis- 
cussing there is no need for the name, as the cards are 
in all cases addressed to one’s self. 

It seemed to m_ that it would be a capital method of 
interesting a great number of our people in the Duke of 
York’s visit, and also give them some hint as to the 
route and the scenes which will be witnessed by the 
Duke and Duchess if I were to bring out a set of 
Australian postcards. 

I am, therefore, preparing a set of twelve postcards 
(price 3s.), which will be despatched to purchasers, duly 
addressed and stamped, from each place at which the 
Duke and Duchess of York touch on their journey to open 
the first Parliament of the Australian Dominion. This 
set must be ordered in advance, in order that they may 
be sent out in the ship with the Duke of York. The 
first will be a good-bye card which goes with the Duke 
and Duchess, and will be posted on the day on which 
they sail from the port of departure. The first card will 
contain their portraits and their autographs, with good- 
bye to the old home and a view of the Ophir. The 
second will be posted from Gibraltar, and contain a view 
of the famous fortress from which for nearly two hun- 
dred years England has guarded the approach to the 
Mediterranean. The third will give their route through 
the Mediterranean, and will be posted from Aden. The 
fourth will contain a view of Ceylon, and will be posted 
from Colombo. The fifth will be posted from Western 
Australia, the sixth from Adelaide, the seventh 
from Melbourne, the eighth from Sydney, and the 
ninth from Brisbane. One will be posted from 
Sydney on the day of the opening of the Dominion 
Parliament, with a map of Australia, and possibly a view 
of Parliament House. Another will contain the portraits 
of the Premiers, with Lord Hopetoun, while the series 
will be completed with a postcard from Hobart. The 
series of twelve, each of which will be separately addressed 
to the recipient, will constitute a personal memento of 
one of the most interesting events in our Imperial history. 

I am quite sure that the suggestion needs only to be 
mentioned for thousands to feel that it is just the thing 
that they wanted. It is not only in this country that the 
idea will be popular, but even more in the Australian 
Colonies, where orders are being booked and arrange- 
ments made for the despatch of the postcards punctually 
on the day of the arrival of the Royal pair. 

Orders enclosing three shillings and the desired address 
should be sent to the Manager, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. . 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

THE November number is big with expectation of the 
official birth of the new Commonwealth. Contributors 
forecast the Jersonnel of the Commonwealth Cabinet ; 
the preparations for public illumination and decoration 
are described, and the particulars are made more precise 
of the competition for “Our Federal Flag,” the adjudi- 
cators in which are five premiers and one ex-premier of 
the Colonies. 

Memorials of Australian soldiers who have failen in 
South Africa will be erected in all the Australian capitals, 
and Dr. Fitchett suggests “‘a noble group of statuary ” in 
their honour in Trafalgar Square. He condemns the 
action of the New Zealand House of Representatives in 
voting to itself a sum of £40 a head over and above the 
official salary of £240 a year. 

WHY FIJI WANTS FEDERATION. 


Under this heading Rev. W. Slade, Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary in Fiji, frames a serious indictment against the 
British Government in that Colony. He charges it with 
upholding the old communal system which depresses 
individuality and character ; with crowding natives from 
the land into villages for the sake of easier collection of 
the poll-tax ; with taxing the native twice over, by the 
ordinary indirect taxation gathered in customs, and by 
the poll-tax which falls only on Fijians, from which all 
other inhabitants are exempt; and with suppressing 
freedom of movement, freedom of labour, and freedom 
of agitation. The young Fijian is diverted from pro- 
gressive pursuits, which are left to Europeans, Indians, 
and Polynesians. New Zealand has dealt very differently 
with her Maories ; and Mr. Slade concludes that Fijians 
have everything to gain by federation with our “ most 
progressive Colony.” 

———=8 9 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


In the January number Dr. Shaw reminds his readers 
that the Presidential Election is—legally—still to take 
place. The Electoral College meets on the 14th inst., 
and not until then will Mr. McKinley be duly elected. 
The intervention of this electoral college between the 
people and the President originated, Dr. Shaw explains, 
not so much in distrust of the people, as in the fact that 
before the arrival of modern facilities of travel and 
communication, only a very limited class really knew 
suficiently to pass judgment on the fitness of men living 
in other parts of the Union. A full list is given of the 
447 grand electors of the United States. The utter 
insignificance of the function of these personages may be 
gathered from the fact that this is the first list of the 
kind which Dr. Shaw has seen. 

Mr. James B. Rodgers, after an exhaustive examination 
of public records in the Philippines, communicates 
the result of his researches into the present tenure of 
ecclesiastical lands. 

Silvester Baxter recounts the splendid work done by 
Trustees of Public Reservations in preserving beauty 
spots in Massachusetts. Among its many services is 
claimed the origination of “The National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty in Great 
Britain.” There is a sketch of welcome to Mark Twain 
on his return to his native land. 
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THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


THE January Cornzhil/ contains a great deal of very 
interesting matter. Under the title of “Our Birth and 
Parentage,” Mr. George M. Smith records the diverting 
history of the now forty years old Cornhill Magazine. 


DR. FITCHETTI’S “INDIAN MUTINY.” 


This number also contains the first of Dr. Fitchett’s 
articles on the Indian Mutiny. Dr. Fitchett’s style is 
admirable, clear, forcible, and graphic enough to capti- 
vate the most inveterate history-hater. But he is not 
too sympathetic to those who are not true-born English- 
men, and shows sometimes surprisingly little consideration 
for the feelings and susceptibilities of the Hindu race. 
He takes the very opposite view to that of Justin 
McCarthy as to the extent of the Mutiny, the importance 
of which he considers has often been greatly overrated. 
“There were two black faces to every white face under 
the British flag which fluttered so proudly over the historic 
ridge at Delhi.” Nor does he agree with Mr. Lecky, 
Lord Roberts, and other authorities, as to the greased 
cartridges being the real and not merely the ostensible 
cause for the Mutiny. Nor will he allow that there is 
anything to be said in justification of the Sepoys, although 
he admits “much of heavy-handed clumsiness in the 
official management of the business.” None of the 
guilty cartridges, he asseits, were ever actually issued to 
Sepoys, whose conscientious objections to them vanished 
when there was a chance of using them against British 
subjects. Throughout the article we seem to hear the 
thud of Dr. Fitchett’s vigorous British fist “stamping 
out” mutiny, pursuing murderers and avenging murders. 
But it is foolish to cavil ; nay, few of us can ever animate 
dead scenes as Dr. Fitchett has done in this paper. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


“More Light on St. Helena” is thrown by a paper 
edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, and consisting chiefly of 
extracts from the letters and journals of Sir George Bing- 
ham and others who were in St. Helena during Napoleon’s 
captivity. Some interesting conversation is recorded as 
to Napoleon’s intended invasion of England. He said :— 

I put all to the hazard ; I entered into no calculation as to the 
manner in which was to return ; I trusted all to the impression 
the occupation of the capital would have occasioned. 

Mrs. Richmond Ritchie has a delicately and charm- 
ingly written paper on “ Felicia Hemans,” which should 
be read to be fully appreciated. Mr. H. M. Stanley 
describes, “ How I acted the Missionary, and What 
came of It, in Uganda,” an interesting record of deal- 
ings with King Mtesa, at whose request Stanley appealed 
for missionaries both in London and New York, with the 
result that a fund of £24,000 was speedily raised, five 
missionaries sent out, and now Uganda has one cathedral 
and 372 churches, attended by 97,575 converts. 





THE January Scrébuer might almost have been a 
midsummer trave] number, it is so full of picturesque 
pilgrimage. Modern Athens is described by Mr. George 
Horton with something of the vividness of the camera. 
The longest paper is Mr. Henry Norman’s narrative of 
his tour through the Caucasus ; swift and graphic is his 
account of that wonder-world of scenery and blended 
races. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


MR. KNOWLES cannot be congratulated on the title 
which he has in all seriousness adopted for his monthly 
review. Even though “The Twentieth Century ” is a title 
already appropriated, a little ingenuity might surely have 
found out a less awkward name. Would not “The 
Current Century” have been an inoffensive substitute 
for the old Nineteenth? The January number opens 
with a frontispiece—“a Janiform head adapted from 
a Greek coin of Tenedos at the request of the 
Editor by Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A.”—which, 
says the editor, “tells in a figure all that need be 
said of the alteration made in the title of the review.” 
The left face is the face of a bearded man looking down- 
ward, with the letters XIX against the end of his beard ; 
the right the face of an upward-looking woman with 
flowing locks, and the letters XX against her fringe. 
The real opening of the new volume is supplied by 
Mr. Stephen Phillips in his five-page poem of the years 
to come, which, along with Mr. Henry Jephson’s plea 
for a National Spring-cleaning every May-day, claims 
separate notice. 

HODGE A CENTURY AGO, 


Dr. Jessop writes on “ England’s Peasantry—Then 
and Now,” and is bold enough to say a good word for 
Gilbert’s Act of 1782, which increased the Poor Rates 
from 23 millions in 1795 to 8 millions in 1832. “ It did 
keep the agricultural labourers alive,” and they improved 
their physique, while the people in the crowded towns 
were rapidly deteriorating. Many most interesting facts 
are supplied. Dr. Jessop’s general conclusion is as 
follows :— 

The agricultural labourers of to-day are certainly better clad, 
more luxuriously fed, have far more leisure, are better educated, 
and are rapidly becoming better housed than their forefathers a 
century ago.... 

On the other hand, their grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
were much more gay and light-hearted than the moderns ; 
they enjoyed their lives much more than their descendants do ; 
they had incomparably more laughter, more amusement, more 
real delight in the labour of their hands; there was more love 
among them and less hate. The agricultural labourer had a bad 
drunken time between twenty or thirty years ago, and he has 
been growing out of that. ... Perhaps the saddest characteristic 
of the men of the present, as compared with the men of the 
past, is that the men of the past were cerlainly more self- 
dependent. 

OUR SOCIETY WOMEN, 


Lady Ponsonby’s paper on “ The Aé/e of Women in 
Society ” in England to-day will not heighten the respect 
of the lower classes for the “ upper circles.” She gives a 
most rapid and interesting survey of Society tendencies 
during the century just departed ; and bears witness to 
the temper which now prevails :— 

The desperate recklessness of experiment that seems to be not 
only a reaction against conventionality, but to result from a mad 
desire to exhaust every form of amusement, and indeed of vice. 
The husband-snatching, the lover-snatching—in short, the open 
profligacy—becomes unattractive because nobody is shocked. 
Gambling is resorted to, but that is such an exclusive passion 
that it protects its votaries from destruction by other forms of 
vice. . . . Nordo I think the courtisane de haut étage doubled 
with the philanthropist is a type that will commend itself to 
English opinion, for the men held in bondage by her are 
seldom those on the first line. Nor will the scholar and purely 
literary woman, or the grande dame who dabbles in literature, 
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science, and art, and leads a charming life of eclecticism, 
zestheticism, and many other isms, prevail. 
THE CURE FOR HOOLIGANISM. 

Mr. John Trevarthen, of Farm School, Redhill, is quite 
sure he has the specific for the cure of Hooliganism. He 
says :— 

For the earliest types of straying children there are Truant 
Schools, then Industrial Schools for the incipient criminal, and 
Reformatory Schools for the more advanced stage—these, if 
augmented by arrangements. . . for lads up to eighteen, would, 
if generously used, instead of half-heartedly, as is just now the 
scase, soon prevent and cure most of the lamentable results of 
bad homes, bad company, and the wretched social conditions 
which menace the well-being and comfort of the rising generation. 

“ INDULGENCE,” NOT “ PARDON.” 

Miss L. M. Morant stated in the November number 
that the Pope had granted Josef Mayer at Ober Ammer- 
gau “a pardon not only for his own sins, past and present 
and future, but also... for those of all his children.” 
Cardinal Vaughan at once wrote denying the statement ; 
and when pressed to verify it, the lady-writer says 
she had it from a friend who now “cannot quite 
remember the words.” The actual “indulgence” is now 
printed and turns out to be “a plenary indulgence at the 
moment of death, for himself and for his relations, by 
consanguinity and affinity to the third degree inclusively.” 
In a preceding article the Bishop of Newport explains: 
that “a plenary indulgence” means “the complete 
remission of all the temporal punishment to which a 
penitent may be liable in the sight of God at the time.” 
He explains also that there is “temporal punishment 
after the remission of guilt.” The forgiven soul is still 
punished here or hereafter in purgatory. “ Indulgence” 
therefore must not be confounded with “ pardon.” 

THE KORAN “THE ORIGINAL BIBLE.” 

The Moulvie Rafiiiddin Ahmad replies to Sir William 
Muir’s discovery of “the sources of Islam” in “ human 
He quotes to the contrary the 
statements of one Professor Johnson, late of New College, 
Hampstead, from whose work on “ The Rise of Christen- 
dom” he selects these singular utterances :— 

The great tradition of the Mosque owed not a syllable either 
to the Church or to the Synagogue. ... When we come to the 
Koran with minds disabused of the medizeval dishonesty we find 
that the book is nothing less than the Original Bible, 2.¢., the 
source of those legends of Origins which have been retold by the 
Rabbins in the Bible and the Talmud. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The return of Lord Roberts to take supreme command 
of our Army has been seized by Mr. Knowles as a fitting 
time to reprint a paper on Army Reform which that 
General contributed in 1884. It is a general plea for 
considering the wishes of the soldier and making the 
service more attractive and for substituting a three-years 
service with the option of twelve for the present system. 

Mr. Edmund Robertson urges on the Government the 
value attached by American and French experts to sub- 
marine boats, and begs for a more decided policy from 
the new First Lord. 

The Hon. John Collier presents a most wide-ranging 
survey of the “varying ideals of human beauty,” from 
Egyptian and Assyrian down to present times. Rarely 
is SO wide a view given so briefly and so readably. 

Current politics are now presented from the Liberal 
standpoint by Sir Wemyss Reid, and from the Conser- 
vative by Sidney Low. Both writers remark on the 
personal nature of the debates in Parliament at a time of 
immense public importance. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE Fortnightly begins the new century well. I 
notice elsewhere Mr. T. W. Russell’s remarkable 
manifesto on the Irish Land Question, and Sir Robert 
Hart’s latest communication on Chinese affairs. There 
is a very poor paper by a writer who wisely suppresses 
his name on “Lord Rosebery and the Liberal 
Imperialists.”. Mr. Arthur Symons writes on “The 
Painters of Seville.” Mr. W. S. Lilly exhumes the 
writings of one Sir John Byles, whom he describes as a 
forgotten prophet. Sir John prophesied against Cobden, 
and in favour of many ideas which are much more in 
favour to-day than at the time hewrote. His Excellency 
Ismail Kemal Bey, who got up a manifestation in favour 
of England on the Transvaal Question in Constantinople, 
and was sent to honourable banishment as Governor of 
Tripoli, a post to which he preferred the position of a 
simple exile, publishes a translation of his pamphlet on 
the dispute between England and President Kruger. 
“Senex” criticises ‘‘ Herod at Her Majesty’s Theatre,” and 
Mr. D. S. Waterlow replies to the attack by Mr. Charles 
Sheridan Jones upon what the L.C.C. has done or rather 
has not done in connection with the rehousing of 
London. 

MAURICE HEWLETT, 


Mr. Frederic Harrison writes enthusiastically con- 
cerning Mr. Maurice Hewlett, who, he declares, has 
opened a new era of prose in English literature. Speaking 
of “ The Forest Lovers,” Mr. Harrison says :— 

It was a fairy tale, but one told with such romantic gusto, with 
so much of antique flavour, and in such ruddy and fragrant 
English, in spite of a too visible aiming at the ‘‘ precious,” that 
it placed its writer in the very front rank of imaginative fiction. 

It remained to be shown if our artist could construct an 
elaborate, full, coherent romance—true to historic realism, 
ample in incident and plot, correct in pictorial tone—a truly 
romantic epic, wrought out from end to end by living men and 
women, playing their parts in due relation and sequence. This 
Maurice Hewlett has done in his new piece—‘‘ The Life and* 
Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay.” 

Mr. Harrison is very enthusiastic concerning the picture 
which Mr. Hewlett has painted of Richard Cceur de Lion. 
He says :— 

It is a true historical romance picturing a wonderful epoch— 
that of the third’ Crusade—not in its armour, robes, properties, 
and scenic ¢ab/eaux, but with sufficient archzologic realism, and 
above all with insight into the heart of its men, if not altogether 
of its women, 

THE NEW REIGN IN ITALY. 


Signor Dalla Vecchia writes with confidence and 
hope concerning the immediate future in Italy. He 
thinks the new king has begun well. The chief interest 
of the article is his description of Baron Sonnino’s pro- 
gramme, which he thinks will be largely carried out by 
the existing Ministry, of which the Baron does not form 
a part. The Sonnino policy consists of three chief 
measures of reform. Firstly— 

He put at the head of the list a judiciary reform, to render 
the administration of justice more independent of the political 
authorities and of the |politicians, to lessen the cost of justice 
to the public, and to increase the salary of the judges of the law 
courts, who are at present badly paid. 

Secondly— 

Sonnino most forcibly pointed out the miserable condition of 
schoolmasters in small towns and villages, and he proposes that 
the schoolmasters in places of less than twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants should become State employees, thereby insuring them not 
only their daily morsel of bread, but also their independence 
from petty local despots, 
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Thirdly, on the Land Question— 

He proposes, among other things, an alteration of the present 
system of contract between landowner and farmer, by intro- 
ducing, as far as possible, the principle of co-operation, or 
co-partnership. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS, 


Miss Honnor Morten writes a brief paper on this 
subject, in which she severely criticises the lack of any 
effective system of technical education for women in 
England. She says :— 

In Paris the domestic economy course is three years; in 
Belgium it is three or four years ; at Milan and Rome—in the 
schools the late Queen Margarita did so much for—it is four 
years. There is no attempt in England to train professional 
cooks, efficient housemaids, skilled nurses ; there is no special- 
ising, there is no thoroughness, there is no technicality about it 
at all, The whole is a serious waste of the public’s money, and 
an insult to the female sex. 

That is the case as it stands :—(1) The preponderance of 
women ; (2) The low wages and bad work of English women ; 
(3) The enormous proportion of money spent on technical 
training for boys; (4) The waste of money on amateurish 
teaching for women ; (5) The disadvantages in competing with 
Continental women due to our inferior instruction. 

SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

Two papers are devoted to an appreciation of the late 
composer. The first is by Mr. Vernon Blackburn, who 
says of Sullivan :— 

He was one of those curious people who never seemed to make 
a mistake. Tact, which has been called by a fine wit “‘ the 
nimble sense of fitness,” was always like an Ariel by his side, 
and seemed in some curious way to direct every action of his 
life. To see him conduct was to see the man of tact ; to hear 
his music was to hear the composition of the man of tact ; to 
be welcomed by him in his own rooms was to be welcomed by 
the man of tact ; he always knew how to order his life ; and he 
ordered his life well. He went through it gaily, sweetly, and 
with vitality always dancing at his heels ; he seemed to embrace 
vitality as it were, and the gods conferred upon him all the dues 
which so worshipful an adoration of vitality as he deserved. He 
goes from us leaving a great legacy, an artist without a stain, a 
beautiful character without a slur. 

The second is by Mr. Comyns Carr, who says :— 

A great simplicity and generosity of nature lay, I think, at the 
root of the rare social charm which he possessed. In all my 
recollections of our companionship I cannot recall a single ill- 
natured word towards friend or acquaintance, or any bitter 
criticism of a comrade in art. In another man such restraint 
might have seemed insipid ; in his case it was instinctive. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Hon. Stephen Coleridge addresses an open letter 
to Mr. Ritchie on his succession to the Home Office, 
suggesting that he should adopt the Anti-Vivisection Bill. 
Mr. Coleridge says :— 

According to the Inspector’s latest report there were 259 
licensed vivisectors and 58 licensed laboratories. There is one 
Inspector and one assistant. 

His paper is intended as a demonstration of the 
inadequacy of the existing law to prevent the torture of 
animals. The only other article to be mentioned is Judge 
O’Connor Morris’s review of Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon. 
Mr. Morris takes Lord Rosebery’s book as a peg on which 
to hang his own appreciation of the great Corsican. 

maeoereesrnnarn ree 

Mr. ARTHUR MEE begins the New Year of the Young 
Max with a lively sketch of Lord Salisbury—“ the last of 
the autocrats,” as he is pleased to call him. He plays 
freely with the paradox involved in this haughty despiser 
of democracy being four times Prime Minister in a 
democratic State. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National Review for January is a fairly good 
number, but hardly a brilliant one. Mr. Arnold White 
adds some further items to his “ Plea for Efficiency,” and 
Mr. H. W. Wilson contributes a useful article on “ Our 
Surrenders in South Africa.” I have dealt with these 
papers elsewhere, as also with Dr. Miller Maguire’s 
article on “‘ The Technical Training of Officers.” None 
of these articles are very encouraging for the future. 
I have also mentioned elsewhere Mr. F. Harcourt 
Kitchin’s article on “ Life Assurance.” 


SCOTLAND GONE TORY. 


Mr. William Wallace deals with “ The Political Trans- 
formation in Scotland.” ‘Toryism in Scotland reached 


' its low water-mark in 1880 when it held only eight seats. 
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Since then it has increased steadily till 1900, when it 
captured thirty-eight or more than half the constituencies. 
This victory was obtained at the expense of all kinds of 
Liberalism. Mr. Wallace does not give a satisfactory 
explanation of this phenomenon, unless the majority of 
Unionist papers in the North is a good reason :— 

Glasgow, which has returned seven Unionists, possesses six 
daily newspapers ; of these, only two fought the battle of the 
Opposition. Edinburgh, whose representation is divided 
between the Government and the Opposition, possesses three 
daily newspapers ; of these, two are Unionist and one Liberal. 
Possibly the cause of the Empire would have fared even better 
in Edinburgh had not the solitary Liberal organ been in the 
habit of preaching, with much ability and audacity, an ardently 
democratic gospel that stopped short, however, of Collectivism, 
as well as of opposing and mercilessly criticising the war in 
South Africa. In Aberdeen all the daily newspapers are 
Unionist ; the fact may help to explain the reduction of the 
Liberal majorities in the two Divisions of the city and the 
capture of one of the Divisions of the county. Dundee is the 
only one of the larger cities of Scotland in which the Liberal 
majorities have been increased; this may be accounted for to 
some extent by the fact that the leading daily newspaper is 
Liberal. 


It is plain that this applies even more strongly to 
London, where the Liberals have now practically only one 
morning newspaper. Liberal capitalists had better take 
note. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 


Mr. A. M. Low deals as usual with the affairs of the 
month in America. Mr. Low is an excellent prophet, 
and does not scruple to call attention to the fact. He 
predicted, for instance, the disappearance of the tariff 
question from American politics, and he.announces that 
it has disappeared. But when his particular prejudices 
are involved, he generally gets rather at sea. Dealing 
with the question of the Philippines, he writes :— 


Congress will not legislate for the Philippines this winter. It 
has been decided to leave matters in the hands of the President, 
who will rule through the military power. The time has not 
yet come to give the inhabitants of the Islands a form of civil 
government. The Filipinos must serve their term of probation 
under Army rule exactly as must the Boers in the Transvaal. In 
the Philippines and the Transvaal it is a misapplication of terms 
to talk about war. War is over, but there is much bushwhack- 
ing and sniping, and it will be a long time before the American 
Army can be withdrawn from the Philippines, 


I hope that this does not mean that the Filipinos 
have invaded San Francisco, and bushwhacked their 
way to within ‘one hundred miles of New York. The 
Americans are pretty badly off in the Philippines, but 
may they be spared an ending of the war as decisive as 
that in South Africa. 
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OUR NAVY’S RESTORATION. 


Captain Wilmot, R.N., writing upon “Our Navy: Its 
Decline and Restoration,” is kind enough to make the 
following reference to the turning point in the reconstruc- 
tion of our Navy. After referring to the condition of the 
Fleet in 1884, he says that until that time the utterances 
of individuals and the opinion of experts had little effect. 


’ He proceeds :— 


It required something of a more popular character to arouse 
the nation. This came with the publication of a series of 
articles in the Pall Mall Gazette on ‘‘The Truth about the 
Navy,” by ‘‘One Who Knows the Facts,” in the autumn of 
1884. The then editor, Mr. Stead, has described in the Review 
of Reviews how he gradually became convinced of the facts put 
before him, and determined to make them public. The country 
now knows that the inspiration came from men such as Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, Lord Charles Beresford, and others; but 
should remember with gratitude the individual who brought 
the facts home to the man in the street, and took up a cause to 
which all his contemporaries seemed indifferent. These articles 
created considerable sensation, and other papers now began to 
recognise that there was a naval question. Without, however, 
the ability and enterprise of the Pa// Mall Gazette, the public 
indifference might have been indefinitely continued. 


While thanking Captain Wilmot for his kind refer- 
ences to the part which it was my privilege to play in 
that critical moment, he is not correct in saying that 
Lord Charles Beresford had anything whatever to do 
with the inspiration of “ The Truth about the Navy.” I 
never met Lord Charles Beresford until after the publi- 
cation of those articles. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 
Mr. J. L. Stephen has an excellent and discriminating 


article on Froude ; Miss Woolward contributes “A 
Vindication of Lady Nelson.” 


—_+o2 — 


Longman’s Magazine. 

THE January Loxgman’s, which takes little or no notice 
of the New Century, contains a readable article on 
“Summering in Canadian Backwoods” by Algernon 
Blackwood, and a brief but original article on quotations 
by H. W. Fowler. We may not like trite quotations, but 
the habit of quoting is an ingrained part of human 
nature. Speaking of the “To be or not to be” type of 
quotation, Mr. Fowler says :— 

But will none of the charitable devise a Happy Despatch for 
such shreds of literature? Think of the fate of the poor quota- 
tion; many and evil are the days of the years of its life ; begotten 
of some noble father, no sooner has it passed the pains of birth 
than it is torn by some alien from the nourishing bosom of its 
mother context, and wrapt in the swaddling clothes of inverted 
commas ; interest or brief affection move one putative father after 
another to undertake its maintenance ; the swaddling clothes are 
taken off by one of them, but another, ignorant of the adoles- 
cent’s years, swathes it up again, until at last, in books, its 
maturity is recognised, and thenceforth it is left severely alone ; 
but there remains for it a dishonoured and mutilated old age on 
the lips of common men, 


Mr. George B. Dewar writes with grace and charm on 
“Nature in London.” The article hardly lends itself to 
quotation, but those who wish to learn how much they 
might see and how little they do see had better read his 
account of the wonderful variety of animal, and particularly 
bird and insect life, yisible to the Londoner who keeps his 
eyes open. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE first number of the Contemporary for the new 
century is by no means up to its/usual standard, and, 
with the exception of Dr. Dillon’s paper, satirically 
entitled, “ The Chinese Wolf and the European Lamb,” 
contains no article of exceptional interest. I have dealt 
with Dr. Dillon’s article elsewhere, as also with “ Toga- 
tus’s” article on “ The War Office,” with “ Rusticus’s ” 
paper on “ Farmers’ Villages,” and with Mr. Joseph 
Pennell’s article on “ Cycles and Motors in 1900.” 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

Mr. J. Novicow, of Odessa, contributes an article on 
“England and Russia,” in which he surveys Anglo- 
Russian relations during the present century. As might 
be expected, Mr. Novicow makes out an excellent case 
for his own country. He points out that Anglo-Russian 
enmity only dates back some seventy years, and was 
preceded by close friendship and alliance, and that our 
recent disputes have all been caused by our objections to 
Russian expansion, and in no case by Russian objection 
to British expansion. He shows also that in the end 
the Russians have generally had theirway. Mr. Novicow 
has no suggestions to make as to an Anglo-Russian 
éntente, beyond a recommendation that we should abandon 
our opposition to legitimate Russian expansion. He 
thinks, however, not without justice, that the Transvaal 
War will make our Government more reasonable, which 
would be an excellent thing for the Great Powers, but a 
very bad thing for the little nations, on whom our Jingoes, 
in default of better, will try to expend their enfeebled 
spleen. 

AN IRISH CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. John Pigot, who has had experience as a Catholic 
student of Trinity College, puts the case for Catholic 
University Education in Ireland. The following are his 
main recommendations :— 

(2) That, without in any way affecting the granting of Univer- 
sity Degrees in Theology, the Divinity School itself should be 
removed from within the walls of Trinity College, brought more 
directly under the control of the Representative Church Body, 

d, if necessary, suitably endowed, so as to stand on a propor- 
tionally financial equality with Maynooth College. 

(2) Either to establish a Catholic Chapel, or, alternatively, to 
discontinue the exclusive Protestant service within the walls. 

(c) To offer to the members of all religious denominations the 
opportunity, through committees to be appointed by them, of 
supervising the religious or catechetical teaching of students, 
and their due attendance at Divine worship and to other 
religious duties. 

(d) To endow a Chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy for 
Catholics, 

SHAMANISM. 


Mr. J. Stadling writes on “ Shamanism,” treating the 
religion both from the historical and ethnical point of 
view, and from his own personal observations of its 
practice in Northern Siberia. Shamanism is still the 
religion of a large proportion of the native tribes of 
Siberia, and underlies to a large extent the nominal 
Christianity and Mohammedanism of many of the 
Asiatic tribes in Eastern Russia. Mr. Stadling is an 
open-minded observer, and does not hesitate to point out 
that the nominal christianising of the heathen by no 
means involves a corresponding moral improvement :— 

The Shamanists of Northern Siberia, as far as I was able to 
find out, do certainly, in their practical life, stand on a higher 
moral level than their ‘‘ Christian” neighbours, The Tunguses 
are celebrated for their strict honesty. They pay not only their 
personal debts but also those of their forefathers ; they never 
steal, as their neighbours do; they are kind and hospitable 


From my personal experience I can say this, that whenever I 
met with real ‘‘ heathen” Tunguses, Dolgans, and Samoyeds, I 
found myself among good and honest people. On Taimyr I 
once came to the camp of an old ‘‘heathen” Tungus widow, 
with several sons, all healthy and good fellows with a large herd 
of reindeer. She told me that since the death of her husband 
she had carefully kept her family as far as possible away /rom 
the fatal contact with the baptised people. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

M. Auguste Bréal, writing “Concerning French and 
English,” pleads for the better mutual understanding of 
the two peoples. The average Frenchman gets as bad 
an idea of England from the tourists he secs in the 
streets as the tourists get of France, judging by the 
recreations of Paris :— 

Let us put aside the Englishman as he is represented at the 
circus or the theatre, and take the English who may be seen in 
troops in the streets and museums of Paris. It seems sometimes 
as if Cook’s Tours must be managed by a powerful humourist, 
who sets out to mystify the continentals by showing them for 
English people a set of stage types, selected by some wild but 
consistent caprice. The collections exhibited in big omnibuses 
or in the galleries and museums could never be met with in any 
town in Great Britain. Such types cannot be taken to represent 
anation. And yet it is these figures who stand with the Parisian 
public for les English. 

M. Bréal rightly judges that the newspapers are at 
the bottom of most Anglo-French misunderstandings. 
He looks forward to the day when newspapers will be 
regarded more as comic misrepresentations of life than 
as serious guides :-— 

Soon we shall hear in the country what I have already heard 
in the streets of Paris: a workman, wanting to buy a halfpenny 
paper, was asked by the saleswoman which one he would have, 
and replied? ‘‘Cela m’est égal, donnes moi pour un sou de 
blagues.” 

HEROD. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn gushes bravely over Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s “ Herod.” He thinks that the last act of that 
play is “worthy to stand beside the very greatest pas- 
sages in Marlowe,” and ends up as follows :— 

What I have tried to do is to interpret what seemed least 
obvious and most admirable in the conception of the finest part 
in this noble piece of dramatic poetry, the like of which has 
most certainly not been given to our stage since the days of 
Shakespeare and his fellows. 

Unfortunately Mr. Gwynn does not give any good 
reason for his ecstasies, beyond quoting a number of 
remarkable samples of what Lord Lytton rightly con- 
demned as “ verbal dysentery.” 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Emma Marie Caillard, in an article entitled “The 
Suffering God : A Study in St. Paul,” gives an interpre- 
tation of suffering which may be very true, but is not 
equally consolatory. Writing on “Women and Education 
Authorities,” Lady Laura Ridding deals with the lack of 
efficient feminine control over education. She thinks 
that it is from the ranks of the religious bodies that 
suitable candidates must be sought. The only other 
article is that of Dr. A. M. Fairbairn on “ The Scottish 
Church and the Scottish People.” The article, though 
excellent reading, is, however, entirely historical, and 
therefore does not call for detailed notice. 
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THE December number of the Etude is a. Wagner 
number. It gives a number of interesting articles on 
Wagner’s life and work by Mr. Henry T. Finck and other 
well-known writers on music. A previous special number 
dealt with Schubert and his work in similar fashion. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE Monthly Review for January is a good number. 
I notice elsewhere the articles upon the progress of 
Japan, the Boers as they are, and the Little-Englander ; 
but the number contains many other interesting articles. 
One of the most interesting is the elaborately illustrated 
paper, in which Mr. D. G. Hogarth describes how he 
explored what he believes to be the cave which was held 
sacred for centuries as the birthplace of Zeus. This 
famous cavern, which is converted into a temple, is a 
large double grotto, which shows as a black spot on the 
hillside above Psychré, a village of the inner Lasithi 
plains. He says :— 

That here is the original Birth Cave of Zeus there can remain 
no shadow of doubt. The Cave on Ida, however rich it proved 
in offerings when explored some years ago, has no sanctuary 
approaching the mystery of this. Among holy caverns in the 
world, that of Psychrd, in virtue of its lower halls, must stand 


alone. 
MEN AND WOMEN AS CO-EXPLORERS. 


Incidentally it is interesting to note what Mr. Hogarth 
says concerning the importance of mixing the sexes in 
the work of exploration. He says :— 

Whenever possible, in all lands, 4 have mixed the sexes in this 
sort of work. The men labour the more willingly fof’ the 
emulation of the women, and a variety is added, of no small 
value in operations, where the labourers must always be 
interested and alert, and boredom spells failure. The day, 
which otherwise might drag on in tired silence, goes merrily to 
the end in chatter and laughter, and the dig is accepted as 
a relief in monotonous lives, sought cheerfully at dawn and not 
willingly abandoned till late. Curiously enough, it is in Moslem 
lands that, as a master of labour, I have met with the least 
opposition from feminine prudery. 


IN DEFENCE OF AHAB. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen preaches upon Right and Wrong 
in politics, in order to justify his refusal to sign a protest 
against the war in South Africa. The gist of his some- 
what cynical casuistry is to be found in the following 
sentence :— 

Ahab may have behaved abominably to Naboth; but if 
Naboth raised a rebellion and called in the Philistines to right 
himself, it might still be the duty of a loyal Jew to put him 
down. Right and wrong are so mixed up in this world that an 
error or injustice in one part of the proceedings which has led to 
a conflict cannot decide the rights of the whole controversy. 


That is, of course, perfectly true, but in the present 
instance, when Naboth is standing on the defensive and 
has called in no Philistines to help him, no good Jew 
could justify his strengthening the hands of Ahab in his 
predatory designs upon the vineyard of Naboth; but I 
am glad to see that Mr. Stephen, although not indisposed 
to holding the candle to the devil in the first part of his 
article, is by no means in favour of the jack-boot policy 
of unconditional surrender enforced by unlimited house- 
burning. He says :— 

The importance of conciliation and of showing by our action 
that, if necessity has justified coercion, coercion is in itself a 
monstrous evil, and should be supplanted as soon as possible 
by a concession of rights to the conquered, is too obvious for me 
to expatiate upon the topic. 


ANGEL IN THE HOUSE? H’M. 


Mr. Quiller Couch contributes a very excellent essay 
on “Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Life and Letters,” in which 
he scourges the aristocratic poet for the atrocious con- 
trast between his deification of the Angel in the House 
and his arrogant assertion of masculine ascendency in 
private life. Mr. Couch points out that, although his 
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poetry professes to be a glorification of his wife, in his 
letters 

he never tires of scoffing at the view of woman as man’s equal, 
though dissimilar, She is the ‘‘ weaker vessel,” “ the last and 
lowest of all spiritual creatures,” made to be ruled and strictly 
ruled: ‘* No right-minded woman would care a straw for her 
lover’s adoration if she did not know that he knew that after all 
he was the true divinity ”"—with much more to the same effect. 
How, then, does man arrive at paying homage and reverence to 
that which is of so much less worth and dignity than he? Appa- 
rently by a magnificent act of condescension, and says “there are 
few more damnable heresies than the doctrine of the equality of man 
and woman.” Very well; but carry up this analogy, as Patmore 
did, and boldly apply it to divine love, and you are face to face 
with the idea of an infatuated God, a God who (consciously 
or unconsciously) abandons supreme strength and sanity for 
weakness and delusion in His passion for the elect soul and His 
pursuit of her. I believe I am uttering nothing here to which 
Patmore would not have subscribed. 

There are many who will share the opinion which 
Mr. Quiller Couch expresses when he says :— 

It is, I confess, a disappointment to discover that the exquisite 
homage paid to Honoria by her poet-husband was, after all, 
polite humbug. ‘‘ Everybody knew what he meant in thus 
making a divinity of her,” etc. Did everybody? I—alas !—for 
years understood him to be saying what he believed. 

The other articles include an interesting contribution 
by Mr. Julian Corbett, entitled “Colonel Wilks and 
Napoleon.” Colonel Wilks was keeper of Napoleon 
when he first arrived at St. Helena, before the arrival of 
Sir Hudson Lowe. He reports two lengthy conversations 
which he had with Napoleon, from which it appears that 
the Emperor was extremely interested in the question of 
flogging in the army, which he condemned, and the 
nature and rights of the reformed Protestantism. 
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Pearson’s Magazine. 


THE best articles in Pearson’s Magazine for January 
are not articles at all, but stories. 

Mr. H. N. Tickert, in describing the best-known. 
coloured persons—who would seem often to have a mere 
strain of dark blood—holding high positions in America 
begins by remarking that the negro, on the whole, has. 
attained neither of the two main objects for which he was. 
set free. He has not, generally speaking, either earned 
social advancement or won the confidence of the white man. 

The most eminent coloured man in America, he says, 
is Mr. Booxer J. Washington, of the Tuskagee Normal 
Institute. He also mentions, among others, Dr. Hale, 
who has one of the largest practices in Chicago, the poet, 
Paul Dunbar, Mr. Thomas Fortune, editor of the Mew 
York Age. 

Mr. Ray S. Baker's article on “ Making a German 
Soldier,” is worth reading. No recruits in the world, he 
says, are worked so hard as the Germans, the weaker men 
being apparently killed out by the severe physical training 
exacted of them. As for the officers, the tourist in Ger- 
many need not think because they stroll about in the 
afternoon in smart uniform that they are anything but 
extremely hard-working. Germany manages her military 
system more cheaply than any other nation, so much so 
that only a rich man can become an officer. Even a 
major-general hardly receives £37 a month. The 
common soldier, who is none too delicately housed, is 
passing rich on 4:d. a day. 

rere 


“ SuNDAYS on the March in South*Africa,” by an Army 
Chaplain, are described in the January Sunday at Home. 
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THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE January number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
is a very good number indeed, and contains a great 
many articles, some of which are of very general interest. 
Among the special papers which call for notice are three 
dealing with the burning question of the prevention of 
famine in India. The first, by Sir William Wedderburn, 
is a serious indictment of the Indian Government for the 
opposition which is offered to the encouragement of 
agricultural banks in India. The need for such banks 
has been officially admitted by the Indian Government, 
but nothing has been done to secure their establishment. 
Sir William Wedderburn says :— 

It is truly astonishing that those responsible for the welfare of 
India should (in spite of constant warnings) have delayed all 
these long years in applying, or even attempting to apply, the 
acknowledged remedy for peasant indebtedness. Even Turkey 
has its land banks. And how does the Indian Government, 
which claims high merit for benevolence and efficiency, compare 
with Germany, which, according to Mr. H. Wolff, possesses 
some 11,000 of such credit institutions ? 


Captain Wolseley Haig writes a lengthy paper de- 
scribing “Some Historical Indian Famines.” Mr. W. 
Sowerby, a Civil Engineer, writes upon the subject of 
“The Water Supply in Mitigation of Drought in India.” 
He enters into copious detail to explain that an expendi- 
ture of less than £11,000 will enable the Govern- 
ment to sink twenty artesian wells, and “the twenty 
wells above indicated would be ample to supply nearly 
150,000 inhabitants and their cattle with water.” He 
also points out that an expenditure of £500 would render 
it possible to make a reservoir holding 6; million gallons, 
or sufficient to supply 1,000 inhabitants with water for 
260 days. There is plenty of water in India, for during 
the monsoon there is sometimes 26 inches of rainfall, 
which is equivalent to 3,600 tons of water per acre. The 
article should be read in connéction with Sir Arthur 
Cotton’s book, recently reviewed in these pages. 

Mr. G. B. Barton, of Sydney, contributes a very inter- 
esting essay upon “ Crime and Punishment in England in 
the Eighteenth Century.” It is one of those papers that 
tend to make us content that we were born in the nine- 
teenth century. When going over the pages in which 
Mr. Barton describes the hideous tortures and degrada- 
tion inflicted upon persons for trivial offences, it is 
difficult to realise that this horrible system was regarded 
by our ancestors not two hundred years ago as exceed- 
ingly humane, and absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of society. Such surveys are useful as a reminder 
that we are better off than we should have been had we 
been born a little earlier in the world’s history. 

Sir Charles W. H. Rattigan writes on “ Crime and 
Punishment in India,” but his paper is nothing like so 
interesting as Mr. Barton’s. 

A Chinese of the name of Taw Sein Ko propounds his 
solution of the Chinese problem, from which it would 
appear that he is a Radical reformer, who believes that it 
is possible to evolve the new China out of the old, and 
that financial, judicial, and rural legislation should pre- 
cede all other reforms. 

Mr. Frederick A. Edwards, under the title of “An 
African Napoleon,” describes the career of Rabeh, a 
chief who at one time seemed as if he had capacity 
and resources sufficient to establish an empire in North 
Western Africa. It was only the other day that he came 
to the usual end of such conquerors :— 

Rabeh himself was killed, and his head cut off and brought to 
the French camp by a sharpshooter. This occurred in the early 
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part of 1899. And so ends the active career of the Arab 
Napoleon, one of the last, perhaps, of the great Arab con- 
querors whose glory is fading away as the sun of European 
civilisation illumines the hidden recesses of the Dark Continent. 

Mr. J. Castell Hopkins gives us the usual Canadian 
Jingo view of the South African question. Professor 
Montet writes on the Congress of the History of Religions 
in Paris, and a writer signing himself “ Pyinya ” contri- 
butes to our disillusion by describing the sad state of the 
sacred White Elephant in Siam. The White Elephant 
is not white to begin with, and his lot is a very unhappy 
one. He is kept a close prisoner in the dungeon, and is 
treated with even more disrespect than Western nations 
would treat their deity. Besides the other articles, there 
are the proceedings of the East India Association, which 
it publishes as part of its regular contents. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Blackwood for January does not call for a very 
extended notice, with the exception of one short story 
which appears to be from the same pen as that which 
wrote the weird story in the December number. This 
time the tale describes the perils to which exorcists are 
exposed. A Roman Catholic priest, who is described as of 
the highest character and stainless life, cast an obsessing 
demon out of the body of a country girl in America. The 
demon resented his expulsion from the body of his victim, 
and used her lips before his final exorcism to vow a terrible 
vengeance upon the exorcist. This threat he fulfilled to the 
letter. Troubles came thick and fast upon the unfortu- 
nate priest, who in a series of years came into difficult 
relations with a number of human beings, in each of 
whom he saw and recognised the glint of the demon’s 
eye. First his bishop quarrelled with him ; then a young 
man came to assassinate him, and being overpowered by 
the superior will of the priest, committed suicide ; then a 
Roman countess endeavoured to compromise him; and 
finally, when he was travelling in India, a juggler, 
who went into a trance, was possessed by the same evil 
spirit. The priest tore the bandage from the eyes of 
the possessed juggler, but a cobra darted from the man’s 
bosom leaving a deadly wound upon the priest, who met 
his death firmly convinced that he had been pursued all 
these years by the Evil Spirit whom he had cast out of 
its first victim. The story is told with a simplicity and 
directness which compels the reader to believe that it is 
a narrative of fact. 

There is a pleasant travel paper describing how the 
writer, Mr. Hanbury Williams, travelled 15,000 miles in 
fresh water from Port Arthur in Canada to the sea. 
There is another very interesting paper entitled ‘“‘ More 
Problems of Railway Management,” which I regret I 
have not space to notice at greater length. The writer 
believes that the 20,000 locomotives now in use in 
the United Kingdom will soon be worth little more 
than old iron. Steam will rapidly be replaced by 
electricity, and with much better results, both in 
economy, speed, and safety. The abolition of a sepa- 
rate locomotive for each train will enable us to 
make longer and shorter trains than they were before. 
The author makes a good suggestion as to the develop- 
ment of the Twopenny Tubes in London. Instead of 
allowing a multitude of speculators to deal with the 
question according to their own interests, he proposes 
that an Act of Parliament should request a body of 
experts to prepare a comprehensive scheme of deep-level 
extensions, and to grant the construction thereof to such 
syndicates as may best inspire respect.” 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for December is a good 
number, and contains the usual high proportion of dis- 
tinguished names. I have dealt elsewhere with Mr. W. J. 
Bryan’s article on the recent Presidential Election, with 
Lord Charles Beresford’s “ Future of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race,” with Mr. Frederic Harrison’s “ Christianity at the 
Grave of the Nineteenth Century,” and with Mr. John P. 
Holland’s “ Submarine Boat and its Future.” There is 
a number of other articles of scarcely less interest. 

BALZAC AS POLITICIAN, 

The number opens with a hitherto unpublished article 
by Balzac on “ Modern Government.” The article was 
written in 1832, and shows Balzac’s royalist proclivities. 
Royalty, a hereditary peerage, and national wealth, says 
Balzac, are needs of a great country, but a popular 
royalty cannot last, and “ Legitimism would have to be 
invented if it did not already exist.” One of Balzac’s 
predictions is worth quoting here. He says :— 

Napoleon’s ‘* Mangeons les Russes pour qu’ils ne nous man- 
gent pes” will soon be the watchword of European diplomacy, 
and his continental system will be the weapon of Europe against 
England, if the Bryish Empire should fail to appreciate the 
bounds that ought to limit commercial prosperity. 

It is a rather strange thing, by-the-bye, that the 
editor of the North American should think it necessary 
to devote half a page to explaining to his readers who 
Balzac was. 

POLITICS IN ITALY. 

General Ricciotti Garibaldi contributes an article on 
““Monarchy and Republic in Italy.” He says that the 
Socialists and Republicans—that is, the anti-monarchists 
—in the Italian Parliament are together equal in strength 
to the Conservative monarchists. The assassination of 
King Humbert has not permanently modified anti- 
monarchism in Italy, though it has for a time suspended 
hostilities. Monarchism in Italy hangs suspended by a 
thread, and depends entirely upon the policy of the new 
King :— 

In fact, the young King at present is like a man on a tight 
rope ; the slightest slip will precipitate matters, and it depends 
very much on his cool-headedness and nerve whether the mon- 
archy will remain or not what it is at present—graphically 
described to the writer of the present article by an English 
statesman, when he said: ‘‘ We look upon the monarchy in 
Italy as a house of cards: the first hostile breath of wind will 
blow it down.” 

THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 

Mr. M. B. Dunnell vigorously defends the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, claiming that neutralisation would be 
an advantage for America, since America’s complete 
control of the Canal, without neutralisation, would not 
protect it in time of war. If America claims full control 
over the Canal, and in time of war she should prove 
unable to protect it with her fleet, the Canal would be an 
advantage to her enemy. He replies to the argument 
that a neutralised Canal might be used by a hostile fleet, 
by declaring that if America were stronger than the 
enemy she could protect the Canal with her fleet, whereas 
if she were weaker the Canal would be blockaded in spite 
of its fortifications. The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, as it 
stands, gives America right to police the Canal, and that 
alone would be sufficient to render it impossible for an 
enemy to use it. 

A MERCENARY ARMY FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

Major L. L. Seaman vigorously advocates the forma- 
tion of a native army for the protection of America’s new 
possessions. He points out that the losses in war from 
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disease are much greater than those resulting from 
wounds, and argues that as Americans cannot stand 
tropical climates they must form a native army to do 
their work. Major Seaman thinks the Chinese would 
make the best recruits, and points to the success of the 
British at Wei-Hai-Wei as an example. His arguments, 
however, are happily not likely to appeal to American 
sentiment. 
MAX MULLER. 


Mr. Moncure Conway relates some personal memories 
of the late Professor Max Miiller, whom he describes as 
“the greatest friend India ever had.” Max Miiller’s 
relations with Indians travelling in this country were 
always cordial and kind. 

BRAHMANISM. 

Brahmanism is the “ Great Religion of the World” 
dealt with in this month’s North American. ‘The article 
is by Sir A. C. Lyall. The weak point of Brahmanism, 
says Sir Alfred Lyall, is its lack of definite rules of faith 
and morals. The Brahmanists have nothing like the Ten 
Commandments to order their lives. The present 
tendency of thought in India is, however, correcting this 
deficiency :— 

The tendency of contemporary religious discussion in India, 
so far as it can be followed from a distance, is toward an ethical 
reform on the old foundations, toward searching for some method 
of reconciling their Vedic theology with the practice of religion 
taken as a rule of conduct and a system of moral government. 
One can already discern a movement in various quarters toward 
a recognition of impersonal Theism, and toward fixing the 
teaching of the philosophical schools upon some definitely 
authorised system of Faith and Morals, which may satisfy a 
rising ethical standard, and may thus permanently embody that 
tendency to substitute spiritual devotion for external forms and 
caste rules which is the characteristic of the sects that have from 
time to time dissented from orthodox Brahmanism. 

SARAH BERNHARDT AS “ HAMLET.” 


Miss Elizabeth Robins writes on this subject, com- 
paring the “ Hamlet” of Madame Bernhardt with that of 
Edwin Booth, which she takes as a standard. Miss 
Robins finds that ‘‘ Hamlet” is drained of its dignity and 
robbed of its mysterious charm by the French actress’s 
representation. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Charles Whibley writes on the “Jubilee of the 
Printing Press,” and moralises smugly on the base use to 
which Gutenberg’s invention has been put for calumni- 
ating a whole nation by the Brussels Press. He need 
not have gone so far. Miss Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
contributes a short reply to Flora McDonald Thompson’s 
‘“* Retrogression of the American Woman.” Miss Stanton 
does not believe in the retrogression, and fer contra 
labels her article “ Progress of the American Woman.” 
Mr. W. D. Howells writes on “The New Historical 
Romances.” The number concludes with some Christmas 
carols by Nora Hopper. 
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THE Jtalian Review, written in English, made its 
appearance in December. The first number contains a 
notice of Baron Francesco de Renzis, the late Italian 
Ambassador in London, by Fanny Zampini Salazar ; 
Pompeo Molmenti contributes an article on Antonio 
Fogazzaro ; and Luigi Capuana has a short article on 
Ermete Novelli. In addition there are articles on 
Italian Politics, by G. Arcoleo; Italian Music, by 
G. Lipparini ; and the Progress of Medicine in Italy, by 
Aldo Alahaique. 
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THE FORUM. 


THE Forum for December is a dull number, without a 
single article of first-rate interest. I have dealt briefly 
elsewhere with Mr. Charles Denby’s “ Chinese System of 
Banking,” and with Mr. P. S. Heath’s “ Lessons of the 
Presidential Campaign.” 

CUBA, FREE OR AMERICAN? 

Sefior J. I. Rodriguez, who is a Cuban born, but many 
years a settler in America, pleads for the annexation of 
Cuba to the American Republic. He says :— 

What solid reason can be alleged to demand from the 
United States, now, when, through the fortunes or misfortunes 
of war, they are in full possession of Cuba, that they should 
launch into the world a new sovereignty, exposed to foreign 
aggression, and one which, through alliance with any European 
nation, or compelled by it through belligerent action or diplo- 
macy, might cause the whole work of American statesmanship 
for ninety-one long years to fall to the ground ? 

According to Mr. Rodriguez there is no reason. 


° “ PROGRESS IN PENOLOGY.” 


Writing under this title, the Hon. S. J. Barrows sums 
up the progress in prison reform during the century. 
The following is his summary of the progress made :— 

(1) The higher standard of prison construction and administra- 
tion; (2) the improved \Zersonnel in prison management ; 
(3) the recognition of labour as a disciplinary and reformatory 
agent; (4) the substitution of productive for unproductive 
labour, and to a small degree requited for unrequited labour ; 
(5) an improvement in prison dietaries; (6) new and better 
principles of classification ; (7) the substitution of a reformatory 
for a retributory system ; (8) probation, or conditional release 
for first offenders, with friendly surveillance; (9) the parole 
system of conditional liberation, found in its best form in the 
indeterminate sentence as an adjunct of a reformatory system and 
as a means for the protection of society; (10) the Bertillon 
system for the identification of prisoners ; (11) the new attention 
given to the study of the criminal, his environment and history ; 
(12) the separation of accidental from habitual criminals ; 
(13) the abandonment of transportation ; (14) the humane treat- 
ment of the criminal insane, the improvement in criminal 
procedure, with more effective organisation in relief and protective 
work and in the study of penological problems ; and (15) the 
new emphasis laid upon preventive, instead of punitive or merely 
corrective, measures, 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


Mr. Benjamin Taylor writes with his usual fulness of 
statistical information upon “ The Development of British 


Shipping.” He gives the following figures as to the 
mercantile marine possessed by the different States :— 
STEAM SAILING TOTAL 
FLAG. TONNAGE. TONNAGE. TONNAGE, 
British Empire . 12,149,090 2,112,164 14,261,254 
United States . 1,454,966 1,295,305 ... 2,750,271 
Germany . . 2,159,919 490,114 2,650,033 
Perce, «= o:- 1s052,163 298, 369 1, 350,562 
Norway... « 764,683 876,129 1,640,812 
Italy . 540,349 443,306 ... 983,655 
PIA 4 Fk vs 469,496 251,405 . 720,901 


Germany is, however, really stronger in carrying power 
than the United States, for she possesses much greater 
tonnage of steamers, which are for practical purposes 
three times as effective as sailing ships. America, says 
Mr. Taylor, will have to increase the products of her 
yards sixfold before she will be on equal terms with Great 
Britain. 

AMERICA IN THE PACIFIC. 


The Hon. John Barrett writes on “America and the 


Pacific.” He stands, like most Americans, for the 
integrity of China, and adds that an understanding 
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between Great Britain and Russia is the best way to 
effect this object :— 

What greater diplomatic achievement could do honour to 
America’s foreign relations than leading in a policy which shall 
make both Russia and Great Britain work in harmony for the 
preservation of the best interests of all three! Japan would 
certainly give her support, because her interests are akin to ours, 
while Germany and France would be forced to accept, without 
question, the decrees of such diplomacy. 

VACATION SCHOOLS IN AMERICA. 


Dr. Helen C. Putnam has a short article on this 
subject. Within the last six years vacation schools have 
been opened in twenty American cities. In these schools 
no books are used, but muscular and manual training is 
given. Excursions are organised to parks and museums, 
and children are taken into the country for the purpose 
of sketching and nature study. In Philadelphia and 
“New York the vacation schools are under municipal 
control, and this, says Dr. Putnam, is the final object of 
the movement elsewhere. 


THE AMERICAN COAL INVASION, 


Mr. G. C. Locket, an English coal-owner, writes 
sceptically as to the possibility of Atherica competing 
with Europe in coal supply :— 

The following analysis of three approximate quotations for 
the London market may serve to give some idea of the handi- 
capped conditions under which American coal would be forced 
to compete :— 








WELSH WELSH AMERICAN 
LARGE SCREENED. THRO’ AND THRO’, STEAM. 
Coal, f.0,b. -.. 28s. 6d. (§7.124) 24s. 6d. ($6.124) 125. ($3.00) 
Freight ..... 5s. od. ($1.25 ) 5s. od. ($1.25 ) 198. ($4.75) 
tation d.d. / ) 
on ‘Thames } 338. 6d. ($8.374) 29s. 6d. ($7.374) 31. ($7-75) 


From the above table of comparison it would seem to be 
obvious that no advantage in the matter of price can be obtained 
from American coal; and on reflecting that in the question of 
quality we cannot assume all American steam coals to be rivals to 
Welsh, we believe that the disparity between the prices of lower 
class American steams and those of our cheaper hard steams 
from the Midlands and north of England and Scotland would 
be so overwhelmingly against American coal as to admit of no 
serious thoughts being entertained regarding possible competition 
(in second-class steam coals) emanating from America. 

American household coal would compete under even 
more unfavourable conditions, owing to the fact that its 
use would necessitate the reconstruction of grates and 
kitchen ranges. On the Continent American coal might 
possibly gain a temporary foothold. But in England it 
has no chance. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


Mr. J. P. Young, writing on “ The Economic Basis of 
the Protective System,” declares that Free Trade entails 
waste :— 

In my opinion, the demonstration is conclusive that the free- 
trade policy, which stands for absolutely unrestricted inter- 
national competition, if it could win, would result in continuous 
waste and ultimate dearness ; while, on the other hand, it is. 
equally plain that protection, by bringing producer and consumer 
together, is an eliminator of waste. Therefore, the latter is the 
system which must finally prevail. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The other articles are “The Education of the 
Millionaire,” by the Hon. Truxtun Beale, a paper which, 
despite its promising title, contains nothing whatever of 
interest ; Miss Anna Tolman Smith’s paper on “ Higher 
Education of Women in France,” and Mr. J. B. Osborne’s 
“ Work of the Reciprocity Commission.” 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE Westminster Review for January does not com 
tain any article requiring separate notice. It opens wah 
an article by Mr. Franklin Thomasson on “ War and 
Trade,” in which he sets out the view that war only acts 
on trade as an irritant, demanding more exertion, but not 
exertion of a productive kind. 


WAR AND WORK, 

He says :— 

A nation, after all, in many ways resembles an individual, and 
a war is to a nation like the attack of a gnat (or more powerful 
creature) upon a man at work on his daily employment. It dges 
not necessarily reduce the amount of work he gets through ; it 
aay prolong the time he is occupied on it, but it certainly 
causes him some extra exertion in repelling his assailant. If we 
call this increased exertion trade—and in the case of a nation we 
alo so in avery large measure—then his war with the gnat is 
good for trade. In this sense, and in this sense only, is war 
yood for trade. It causes the employment of extra labour by a 
nation in order to carry on both the war and also all those 
peaceful occupations which it had been in the habit of pursuing 
during the preceding time of peace. 

Mr. W. J. Bayliss, writing on “ The State versus the 
Man,” touches on the same subject. To the argument 
that expansion is necessary for trade, he replies that an 
Empire as vast as ours ought to be self-sufficient :— 

Lord Rosebery, speaking in 1896, said that we had seized 
upon 2,600,000 square miles within the preceding twelve years, 
and that a long period of peace would be required in order to 
<levelop these immense acquisitions, Yet at the present moment 
we are engaged in a war which will inevitably end in the annexa- 
tion of more territory. The larger the empire grows, the more 
is the cry for expansion. More territory is wanted in order that 
we may extend our markets. It is strange if a vast empire of 
11,000,000 square miles in extent cannot subsist on its own 
internal resources. If it cannot do so it is inevitably doomed, as 
there must be a limit to the process of expansion. The assertion 
that it is necessary to expand and expand without limit is a con- 
fession of failure in a civilisation. 


SAMUEL PARR. 


Mr. J. M. Attenborough writes on Samuel Parr, who, 
although now forgotten, was in his day as famous as 
Johnson. Parr’s great scholarship lay in two fields— 
classical knowledge and metaphysics, and in both of 
these he has, of course, been surpassed. His conversa- 
tion was equally famous, but it had no Boswell to record 
it. Hence the obscurity into which Parr’s name has 
passed. The recreations in which the scholars and 
metaphysicians of the eighteenth century indulged hardly 
seem on a level with their erudition :— 

Some of Parr’s tastes and habits show a coarseness which 
reminds one of Parson Trulliber. He delighted in slaughtering 
bullocks, encouraged fighting among his boys, that he might 
enjoy the spectacle, and joined heartily with his parishioners in 
the village feasts, with all their last-century brutality and horse- 
play. On presenting a set of new bells to the parish, he had 
the largeSt—holding seventy-three gallons—filled with beer and 
emptied on the village green. It is even said that he used to 
encourage his boys to rob the orchards near his house at Hatton, 
and praise the thieves for their daring. His love of smoking 
was so excessive that he would leave the church in the intervals 
of the service for a pipe in the vestry. ‘* No pipe, no Parr,” he 
would roar when objection was made by ladies to his smoking 
in their company. Field, the then Unitarian minister at 
Warwick, tells, in his ‘*‘ Memoirs,” that it was Parr’s custom 
“*to demand the service of holding the lighted paper to his pipe 
from the youngest female who happened to be present, and who, 
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by the freedom of his remarks, was often painfully disconcerted.” 
In fact, the only private and domestic taste Dr. Parr seems to 
have had which could claim any affinity with his character of 
clergyman was bell-ringing, in which he delighted, and was an 
expert. 

AMERICAN POLITICIANS. 


Mr. Hugh Blaker, taking for his text Mr. Smalley’s 
declaration that— 

In the Senate there are men of dignity and character like 
Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, Mr. Proctor, of Vermont, and 


Mr. Davis, of Minnesota, who will stand for national good 
faith, 
writes on “ American Politicians,” and says :— 

Her politicians are America’s worst enemies. Promises take 
the place of performances, words instead of actions, party 
hatred supplants honourable service, and notoriety is esteemed 
the summit of all ambition. This is the picture that modern 
America presents. A strange contrast it affords to the attitude 
of those great men of the Revolution, whose every step was 
marked by an admirable caution and a scrupulous care to be 
within the letter of the law, and have a justifiable reason for 
each successive action they undertook. ‘This continued until 
long after the actual outbreak of hostilities. Indeed, in the 
hatching and gradual realisation of the Revolution everything 
was above-board and sportsmanlike ; and I would bid you, if 
any doubt exists in your mind, look the matter up, and compare 
the noble and patient forbearance of the colonists to. the 
unparalleled insolence, ignorance, and boorish aggressiveness of 
your present-day American exponent of his country’s rights. 
No one, I believe, will deem it extravagant when I say that the 
present conjuncture is lamentable. That good government and 
Integrity are not even desired, that the enforcement of laws is 
often postponed or in abeyance pending political developments, 
that their abeyance is ridiculed and their enforcement resented, 
that justice, order, and respectability in international affairs 
have ceased, that hardly anything of a political or administrative 
nature has even pretensions to the possession of a sound or moral 
basis, are facts admitted by those who are best able to judge. 


Mr. Blaker is probably too sweeping. Beyond quoting 
a few wild phrases, he does not give much evidence to 
support his statements. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. H. Grimley writes on “ Modern Egypt.” Dr. 
N. W. Sibley gives a detailed summary of the Companies 
Act, 1900, and Mr. C. P. Gasquoine contributes a 
rejoinder to Acton Burnell on “ Science and Religion.” 


——~eoe—— 


Windsor. 

THE principal paper in the January Windsor is Sir 
Henry Stanley’s legacy of exploration to future investi- 
gators, which has been referred to elsewhere. There are 
many other articles of current interest. 

Leaders in the Australian Commonwealth are appre- 
ciatively sketched by Frederick Dolman, and by antici- 
pation of what has transpired since he wrote, he has 
indicated Mr. Barton as the foremost Australasian. 
Mr. Deakin is described as the finest debater, with a 
reputation for conscientiousness similar to that enjoyed 
by “ Honest John” in the Home Country. 

Eugen. Wolf gives an authoritative narrative of Count 
Zeppelin’s air-ship, in which he made the successful 
ascent of last July. 

“ Famous but unknown,” wearers of .the Victoria Cross 
form the subject of Mr. G. A. Wade’s paper. 

Some of the oddities and antiquities—not a few 
suitable for a Chamber of Horrors—which have been 
“sold at Stevens’s”” are described by W. M. Webb. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

THE December number contains an excellent article 
upon “ Water-tube Generators for Naval Service,” by 
Mr. B. H. Thwaite, but it is rather too ‘technical to be 
reviewed here. 

CHINA’S WAYWARD RIVERS. 

Mr. William Starling contributes a paper on “The 
Regulation of the Yellow River in China.” It is signifi- 
cant of how little has been done in the way of exploring 
recently, that nearly,the whole of the article is based upon 
observations made by Baron von Richthofen. The 
description of the sunken roads in the Loess and the 
whole of the Loess country is very interesting reading. 
Mr. Starling is of the opinion that the greater part of the 
trouble due to the overflowing of the Yellow River is 
attributable to the neglect of the dykes, which are allowed 
to be worn to pieces, and to no-attempts being made to 
prevent the river undermining the banks. The bursts are 
due not to the river rising so high that it overflows the 
banks, but to the fact that the water wears away the 
foundations of the dykes until a whole section falls in. 
The article is very well illustrated throughout. 


FUTURE POLICY IN CHINA. 

The editor in an article on “ The Anglo-German Agree- 
ment” discusses its effect on China. He says that 
practically Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States are united in their desire that China should be 
opened up to the trade of the world, and that therefore 
schemes of annexation were bad. He says :— 

Equality of opportunity—rivalry in adaptation to it, is the 
newer ideal. England is urging the world to acceptance of her 
far-sighted and consistent support of the open door, at home and 
abroad. Germany and the United States recognise its wisdom 
at the long focus of the East ; their eyes are not yet adjusted to 
see at the short range of home affairs, but the vision is gradually 
growing more distinct, and it may be forecast even now that the 
time is not far off when they, too, will acknowledge and accept 
the clear-eyed statesmanship of Cobden and Bright. 


He declares that war is not the method by which 
supremacy will be maintained in the future ; the hero of 
the future will be the captain of industry, not the captain 
of armies. He says :— 

In short, the fearful cost of territorial acquisition in Africa 
and Oceanica has taught physically the lessons which the Hague 
Conference put morally and intellectually, The world has 
gained, from the sufferers by the Boer war and Spanish wars, 
the knowledge it rejected when formulated in the abstract by 
the peace commissioners, War and conquest do not pay. The 
appreciation of the fact is more vivid than ever it was before, 
and out of the turmoil of the close of the nineteenth century has 
come a firm and stable adjustment of ideals which holds high 
promise for the unbroken peace and growing industry of the 
twentieth. Russia, long regarded as the menace to European 
diplomacy, under the young Tsar shows unmistakable aspira- 
tions for peace and industrial development. The German 
Emperor has changed the ré/e of war lord for that of the pro- 
moter of enterprise and the foster father of commerce. What 
the preachers of peace could not impress upon the nations the 
precipitators of war have written in blood and fire, and the 
lesson’is learned. 

IRON IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Mr. H. Mortimer Lamb contributes an article upon the 
deposits of iron which have already been found in British 
Columbia and the possibility of working the ore. He 
mentions that iron from this region was used in San 
Francisco in the building of some of the battleships for 
the United States navy, but his general conclusion is :— 

At present the extent of information available in respect to 
the iron deposits of British Columbia has more of a scientific 
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than of a practically commercial interest. As exploration, 
however, is usually governed by practical considerations, it is 
probable that those deposits of which anything is‘known bear 
but a meagre relation to those of which nothing is as yet 
definitely ascertainable. It is not too much to say that British 
Columbia possesses enormous potential resources in her iron 
deposits, but that these resources must wait for commercial. 
development upon the development of those industries which 
stimulate a demand for iron. Sooner or later the political reasons. 
which led to the construction of United States battleships on 
the Pacific Coast, for which, as we have seen, British Columbia 
iron was partially utilised, will give place to commercial reasons. 
connected with the development of trade on the Pacific necessi- 
tating the building of a large mercantile marine. Sooner or 
later, manufacturing industries with their constant demand for 
the iron which is their base will be brought into being to supply 
the ever-increasing market of the Orient. When these things: 
happen, British Columbia with its abundant coal and lumber in 
direct connection with its iron must become the seat of a great 
iron industry. Meanwhile, these resources are chiefly attractive: 
to those who combine in a very rare degree the gift of foresight 
and indomitable patience. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Frank Perkins gives an interesting account of 
“Electric Central Station Practice in England,” Mr. 
Bryan Donkin writes on “The Motive Power from High- 
Furnace Gases.” Articles on “ The Expense Account of 
the Machine Shop” and on “ The Meaning of Commer- 
cial Organisation of the Workshop” are contributed by 
Mr. H. L. Arnold and Mr. A. H. Church respectively. 


—_+-—— 


GOOD WORDS. 

THE first Good Words for the new century is above 
the average. Not only is there a good account of 
Mrs. Henry Norman, the first in a series of articles on 
celebrated lady novelists, but there is an account of 
Government House, Cape Town, and its successive 
occupants, in which the writer, while paying a high 
compliment to Sir Hercules Robinson, questions whether 
the troublous times of his administration, and his too 
great absorption in political to the neglect of social 
matters, did not “ weaken the Imperial idea amongst the 
people generally.” He has also much to say of Sir Alfred 
Milner, whose despatch of business he considers almost 
unequalled, and looks forward to a time “in the course: 
of a few years” when there will be “a greater Government 
House” at some future Federal capital, with Sir Alfred 
Milner installed as Federal Governor. The description 
of the social side of Government House reminds one 
curiously of Australasian society. 

Sir C. Dalrymple, M.P., contributes some of his 
Recollections in and out of Parliament. Mr. F. G. 
Aflalo has one of his interesting natural history articles 
on the trail of the adder ; there is a curious account of 
the Earliest Scottish Newspaper two and a half centuries: 
Very interesting reading is Mr. Wood’s article on 
Mr. Bacon’s recent ballooning experiments. Ballooning, 
we are told by experts, is as safe as yachting, and much 
safer than cycling ; but the article hardly seems to bear 
out this assertion. 

Ce 

BESIDES the much-talked-of confession of Mr. 
Chamberlain concerning Old Age Pensions in Mr. 
Hulme’s sketch of Mr. Winston Churchill, and the sym- 
posium on the Greatest Need of the New Century, which 
both claim separate mention, the 7emple Magazine tor 
December contains a character sketch by Mr. Wm. 
Sidebotham of Lord Avebury and his work. Mr. G. A. 
Angus also tells of the Missionary Pence Association and 
the wonders its pennies are accomplishing. 
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THE WORLD’S WORK. 

THE second number is full of interesting and 
suggestive matter. The two articles dealing with the 
humanising of labour and‘of superintendence of labour 
are quoted elsewhere. 

A MODEL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Under this title Mr. George Iles describes the library at 
Providence, which has just been newly housed at a cost of 
£90,000. Several features are mentioned worthy of repro- 


“duction elsewhere. One is its “ Information Desk,” where 


“an officer of wide knowledge and long experience, and 
the patience of Job, endeavours to reply to every query.” 
The most striking department of the library proper is 
industrial, as befits the industrial eminence of the town. 
But literature is not sacrificed to bread and butter. One 
ofthe handsomest rooms in the building is the 
“Standard Library,” a collection of less than a thousand 
books of all time, few of them less than fifty years old, all 
in the best editions, and many of them with rare and 
authentic portraits.” Here is another feature which 
redounds to the credit of Mr. Foster, the librarian :— 

For several years past he has noted every morning the theme 
uppermost in the public mind—whether a presidential canvass, 
a threatened strike, or aught else ; he has then drawn up a list 
of every important book, report, pamphlet or article in his 
library bearing on that topic, and the list has been posted 
in the main room and published in the local press. 

AMERICA’S TEN GREATEST. 

New York University received a gift of £20,000 and 
built with it a colonnade 500 feet long on University 
Heights, as a Hall of Fame. Nominations approved by 
the University Senate were submitted to the vote of 100 
competent judges in every State in the Union ; 97 replied. 
This is the first ten of 29 selected, with votes attached :— 


George Washington é ‘ ; ; ofa 
Abraham Lincoln . . ° . 96 
Daniel Webster , P ° ° 96 
Benjamin Franklin . ‘ ‘ ° . - 94 
Ulysses S. Grant. ° ° . ° + g2 
John Marshall ; ° : F - QI 
Thomas Jefferson. . . . . - go 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. : ‘ ‘ - 87 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow . ° F . 85 
Robert Fulton ‘ ° ‘ ‘ oes 
r A NEW CHINAMAN. 

The Chinese Minister at Washington, Wu Ting-Fang, 
is the subject of a short and interesting appreciation. 
Born near Canton, he learned English at Hong Kong ; 
went to England in 1874, and became the first Chinese 
barrister of the English bar. He returned to Hong Kong, 
established a successful practice, and won distinction in 
negotiations with Japan. He accepted his present post 
in 1897. In the course of an interview it appeared he is 
proud of having promoted the first railroad in China. He 
said : “ Send medical missionaries. They will help us to 
build up China.” His residence in Washington has made 
his legation most popular. He has tact, good-nature, and 
a keen sense of humour. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Katharine de Forest exults in the “triumph of 
American sculptors” accorded in the Paris Exhibition, 
where “next to France itself America carried off the 
most medals and awards. Mr. Root, the new Secretary 
of War, is depicted as a man of resource and force, who 
is not merely reorganising his own office, but acts for 
Secretary Hay when that statesman is laid aside by 
illness. The story of the building of Washington is told 
anew. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE Civilta Cattolica (December 15th) publishes from 
the pen of a missionary who has spent twenty years in 
China a reply to the accusations brought against the 
Catholic missionaries of being the real cause of the 
existing crisis in China through their aggressive and 
indiscreet policy. This the writer denies 2 fofo, asserting 
that the Boxer movement is in the main an anti-foreign 
and only incidentally an anti-Christian movement. And 
he points to the occupation of Kiao-Chow by the Germans 
in November, 1897, as the real starting-point of an 
aggressive anti-foreign agitation. As regards the decree 
of 1899, conferring certain privileges on the Catholic 
missionaries, he declares that its importance has been 
largely exaggerated by the jealousy of Protestant mission- 
aries, that in many provinces it has remained a dead letter, 
and that on all essential points Catholic missions are being 
worked on the same policy as for the last fifty years. 

In the Civi/ta for December Ist readers will find a 
very lucid account of the new Belgian old-age pension 
scheme, from which it would appear that a man who 
saves a penny a week from his twenty-fifth year upwards 
can become entitled at the age of sixty-five to an annual 
sum of fifteen pounds. This, however, is only effected 
by very generous contributions both from the State and 
from the provincial authorities. In the “ Italian Notes” 
Mr. Chamberlain’s action in regard to the Italian 
language in Malta is treated with considerable bitter- 
ness, and it is stated that on the occasion of his recent 
visit to the island the Colonial Secretary was received 
with “ glacial silence ” by the populace. 

The Nuova Antologia is particularly readable this 
month. A. Fogazzaro, one of Italy’s most distinguished 
novelists, begins a new romance, “ Piccolo Mondo Mo- 
derno” (Dec. 16th); the editor, Maggiorino Ferraris,. 
writes learnedly on the possibilities of a sliding-scale 
in the Italian corn-duties, a question of the utmost 
importance for Italy’s economic prosperity, and G. M. 
Fiamingo condemns in no measured terms Marie Corelli’s 
“Master Christian.” He sums up in conclusion: “She 
has emphatically not served the cause of truth ; she has 
not even any artistic ideal ; her powers of observation 
are limited, and the plot of the story is quite unconvincing.” 

Ida Luisi describes in the Rassegna Nazionale 
(Dec. Ist) a library, wholly and solely for women-readers, 
which has recently been organised at Ravenna by the 
Countess Pasolini-Ponti. Books that are morally worth- 
less or merely frivolous are excluded, instructive cata- 
logues have been drawn up, and everything is being done 
to encourage in young women a taste for serious reading. 

Professor F. Nitti, one of Italy’s most distinguished 
economists, and in the past a loyal friend of England, 
has been contributing an important series of articles to 
the socialist-radical review, the Revista Popolare, under 
the title “ Imperialist England.” The “ old England,” he 
declares, the liberal England ef Cobden, the humanitarian 
England of Bright, has passed away; the nationak 
conscience has undergone a change. He deplores the 
war, the helplessness of the Opposition, the arrogant 
temper of the nation ; he deplores above all the tone of 
the Press, and declares that the Petit Fournal is judicial 
and conciliatory compared with the Daly Mail. He 
then goes on to show by statistics how the commercial 
prosperity of the country has suffered through the 
amazing progress of Germany and the United States. 
In conclusion he deals with the preponderating influence 
of Mr. Chamberlain, whom he regards as exactly typical of 
the state of mind of the British nation, which is altenaung 
from itself the sympathy of all Europe. 
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CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. - 


THE article which will probably attract most attention 
in the December number is Captain E. L. Zalinski’s 
description of the “ Pom-pom.” 

THE AUTOMATIC GUN IN WAR. 

At the outbreak of the South African war little was 
known in England about the automatic one-pounder gun, 
which within a few months wrought such havoc in the 
British armies. Its chief advantage appears to be that it 
cannot be located when it is firing, carries much further 
than the ordinary Maxim gun, and is its own range- 
finder. When a piece of ordinary artillery is discharged, 
even with smokeless powder, enough dust and gas is 
raised to indicate its position, but the “ pom-pom” raises 
no dust at all, and only a dozen shots are fired 
at a time, so that the gases given off ‘shall have 
time to drift away before they become noticeable. 
The ordinary field-piece has to be re-sighted after 
every shot owing to the recoil, but when once sighted the 
automatic gun remains in position, the recoil being taken 
up in the stationary casing. The gunner who fires an 
ordinary Maxim gun with rifle amniunition at a distant 
object has nothing to guide him as to whether he has 
aimed correctly or not, and a slight inaccuracy in sighting 
may cause every bullet to miss the mark. The shells 
from a “ pom-pom,” however, explode when they hit the 
ground, and the gunner can easily readjust his aim by 
the bursting shells. When he sees that his projectiles 
are falling in the right place he simply goes on firing 
without taking any notice of his sights, knowing that 
each shot goes straight to the mark. The cartridges 
cost 6s. each, and at the rate of fire of 300 a minute each 

gun would consume ammunition to the value of £1 Ios. a 
second. 
THE STEAM AUTOMOBILE. 


Mr. J. A. Kingman contributes a very interesting 
article on the history and development of steam-driven 
road vehicles. He points out that from 1770 to 1840 
there were a great number of steam carriages built, but 
that after this date their manufacture practically ceased. 
This was largely owing to bad roads and unfavourable 
conditions combined with the rapid development of 
railways. To-day, especially in America, the building of 
steam-driven carriages is being vigorously taken up. 
The results are most satisfactory, and in almost every 
respect these vehicles are better than those driven by 
electricity or by gasolene. Altogether, Mr. Kingman 
predicts a bright future for them. 


THE MODERN REAPER. 


In an article on “ Machinery in Agriculture,” Mr. G. 
E. Walsh describes the various machines which are now 
used for sowing and reaping the great wheat crops of the 

_world. He points out that-the farmer must now be a 
mechanic. But for the introduction of these machines it 
would have been quite impossible to develop the huge 
areas now under cultivation in the middle west of the 
United States. The land can be ploughed, drilled and 
seeded all at once, and a single machine can plough 
and plant from fifty to seventy-five acres in a single day. 
The reapers are even more wonderful. In California, 
where the dry climate allows of it, they cut, bind, thresh 
and. sack the grain by a single operation, and when drawn 
across the field by the traction engine they make a clean 
harvest of the wheat. In 1840 there were three machines 
in operation in the United States ; in 1885 the output of 
machines had:reached the huge total of 250,000. The 
export trade was also considerable, and is constantly on 
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the increase. Mr. Walsh also,mentions various other 
machines used in agriculture, but those relating to corn 
are naturally the most important. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 
mr. C. S. Vesey Brown contributes a paper on 
Electricity at the Paris Exhibition. Joseph Horner 
writes on Machine Tools at the same place. Mr. A. D. 
Adams has an article on Motive Power and Industry, 
and the Development of the Gas Engine is discussed by 


Robert S. Ball. Charles R. Flint, in an instructive article’ 


on Industrial Combinations in the United States, points 
out that it is owing to the union of labour, intelligence 
and money that the great advance in industry in the 
States has been made. 

a Sel 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


WE have noticed elsewhere M. Ostrogorski’s article 
on “ Political Women in England”; the rest of the 
Revue is quite worthy of the important position which it 
has now attained. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH IN ARGENTINA. 

M. Diareaux’ article may perhaps recall to some extent 
the attention of the public to the Argentine Republic, 
which has been somewhat neglected of recent years. He 
says that French investors have been wrong in failing to 
study the economic conditions of Argentina before 
lending her so many millions of francs ; he admits that 
his fellow-countrymen have borne their losses with 
philosophy, but he thinks that they ought to have 
examined the causes of the losses, and to have searched 
for remedies. Then came the crash of 1891, of which 
M. Diareaux says the English took advantage, while 


‘the French gave up Argentina-as a bad job. At the 


present: day: Argentina is, he says, one of the best 
financial colonies of the English, where our capital finds 
the largest, freest, and most remunerative of returns, Of 
the present prosperity of Argentina he gives some re- 
markable examples ; he recalls also the attempt made by 
England to conquer this country at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, znd it is curious to reflect what an 
influence upon the history of the world was exerted by 
the defeat of General Whitelock at Buenos Ayres. 


A NEW DICTIONARY. 


M. Bréal discusses the new French dictionary compiled 
by Messrs. Hatzfeldt, Darmesteter, and Thomas. As 
might be imagined from the association of the late 
M. Darmesteter with this work, it is particularly rich in 
etymologies which often correct or develop the researches 
of Littré. 

THE FOUREAU-LAMY MISSION. 

M. Liard contributes an important paper on this 
mission, based upon notes made by M. Foureau, the 
private correspondence of Commandant Lamy, and other 
first-hand documents. The mission was instructed to 
follow up the scientific exploration of the Sahara between 
Algeria and the Soudan; they were thus to follow 
substantially in the footsteps of the ill-fated Colonel 
Flatters. M. Liard thus sums up what he calls the moral 
and international result of the mission. The junction 
of French Algeria with French Soudan-:and French 
Congo is an accomplished. fact; Colonel Fiatters has 
been avenged ; the Touregs have been forced to allow 
the French flag to. pass the very spot where he was 
stopped; Rabah was killed, and his power destroyed ; 
and altogether a splendid effect was .exerted on the 
civilisation of Africa. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THE Nouvelle Revue is becoming more literary and 
less political under its new editors, and Captain Gilbert’s 
analysis of the South African campaign is relegated to 
the second December number, although this interesting 
French history of the war has not yet reached the point 
of Cronje’s surrender to Lord Roberts. 

CHINESE MYTHOLOGY. 

M. Charpentier contributes some curious pages on 
“Popular Chinese Mythology.” The Chinese share the 
universal human longing for some kind of divinity, and 
every Chinese province has its own set of gods and 
goddesses. Every trade has its own Civinity, and as the 
Chinese deal in symbols the Gocdess of Forgiveness 
belongs to both sexes, and is supposed to have it in her 
power to bring about the birth of a son or a daughter. 
Just now it is interesting to note that the Chinese, not- 
withstanding their supposed love of peace, have a God of 
War—Kouang-ta. In times of peace he is supposed to 
inspire his devotees with personal courage, and to bring 
them good fortune in all their enterprises. The God of 
the Literary World, Liuthongping, is considered the most 
learned of Chinese divinities; even his dreams are 
literary, and to tell all that happens in one of them 
would take eighteen years. But it must be added that in 
his dreams he forecasts the future. Even thieves have 
their own divinity. At certain times in the year the evil 
divinities are propitiated ; there is the black devil and 
the white devil, and nothing can be more hideous than 
the actual statues which represent the evil divinities. A 
number. of living animals are also worshipped by the 
Chinese populace, notably a certain kind of monkey, the 
fox, and the tiger. As for the dragon, that mythological 
creature plays a very great part. 

LONDON HOOLIGANISM. 

M. Kuhn, under the significant title of “ The London 
Street,” describes modern Hooliganism, which he con- 
siders to have beer principally brought about by the 
South African War and such episodes as those which 
accompanied the celebration of the relief of Mafeking, 
etc. He quotes a C.I.V,, who, after his return home, 
declared that he would far rather take a forced march of 
twenty-four hours on the heels of De Wet than go through 
another day like that he had just gone through. As is so 
often the case in French reviews, the writer prefers to 
describe what occurred rather than to suggest any remedy. 
He quotes freely Sir Walter Besant and the London Press, 
but he gives us no idea of how the Hooligan problem 
would be treated abroad. 

A CHAMPION OF SPIRITUALISM. 

The great astronomer, Camille Flammarion, gives in 
the form of an open letter to a friend many curious 
stories which have for object that of proving the reality 
of spiritualistic phenomena. In almost every case his 
object is to prove an apparition at the moment of death. 
A striking example is that contributed by the widow 
of Marshal Serrano. The famous soldier was lying ill, 
and his wife sitting by his side, when suddenly he rose 
from his bed and cried, “ Inform my azde-de-camp that it 
is his duty to go to the Pradeau in order to announce 
to all and sundry the death of the King.” The Duchess 
de la Tours, who thought the marshal was delirious, 
begged him to lie down, which he did ; but a moment 
later he cried out again, “ Bring me my uniform and my 
sword ; I must goto the palace—the King has passed 
away.” And the next morning, to the amazement of his 
household, they learnt the news that Alphonso XII. 
had indeed died in the night. He also tells at great 
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length a most striking story of how a well-known 
Frenchman a year before the Franco-Prussian War had 
a vision of a fight in which he took part in the October 
of the next year. M. Flammarion is collecting stories of 
the kind, and up to the present time his researches have 
tended to make him more of a spiritualist than he was 
before. 

The only political article—if political it can be called— 
is M. Mévil’s account of France’s Colonial Army. The 
object of the article is to defend those colonial officers 
who are said in France to have greatly exceeded their 
powers, and to have acted with anything but humanity 
or kindness to the native races who now recognise 
France as their sovereign power. The writer, like so 
many of his countrymen, cherishes the dream of a 
French Africa, apparently believing that the possession 
of military colonies greatly adds to the moral strength 
and position of an European country. 

ren 


A. VENERABLE REVIEW. 
THE BIBLIOrHEQUE UNIVERSELLE. 

THE turn of the century affords a favourable pretext to 
M. Edouard Tallichet to review the origin and develop- 
ment of his Swiss magazine, the Bibliotheque Universelle, 
which he does in an interesting article in the December 
number. The history of this venerable review has already 
been told in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS (November, 1894), 
therefore a mere outline of it need only be repeated here. 

Born in 1796, the Bzbdiothéqgue Universelle achieves the 
somewhat unique distinction of witnessing the ends and 
beginnings of two centuries, an experience permitted to 
only very few of us mortals. Strange to say, its original 
name was the Nevue Britannigue, and its first object was 
to endeavour to counteract the revolutionary tendencies 
of the day while reflecting for Continental readers the 
intellectual, literary and social life of England. It was in 
1816 that the three friends and founders decided to 
modify their programme, and the title of the review 
became the Bibliotheque Universelle. In 1865 M. Talli- 
chet became editor and removed the review from Geneva 
to Lausanne. 

The review has not been without its ups and downs. 
When it came into the hands of the present editor there 
were only some three hundred subscribers ; but at the 
end of the first year the number was almost doubled. 
Progress continued, and at the end of the third year the 
receipts and the expenditure almost balanced. Since 
that time the number of subscribers to the review has 
increased, not by leaps and bounds, but gradually and 
surely, and its public has become European—not, however, 
without difficulties to cope with. Like most other editors, 
M. Tallichet realises that it would be impossible to hold 
views on great public questions which would be acceptable 
to all his readers ; he, therefore, takes his own independent 
line on the great questions of the day. His views on 
the Dreyfus case cost the review a number of French 
readers, and his opposition to the repurchase of the Swiss 
railways a number of Swiss readers. More recently the 
Bibliothéque’s pro-British proclivities, in the case of the 
war in South Africa, in opposition to the great Continental 
pro-Boer majority, must have had a serious effect on the 
subscription list. The Bzbliothégue Universelle appears 
to be the only pro-British review published on the 
Continent, as the S7zéc/e appears to be the only pro- 
British organ among the Paris newspapers. The review 
is, however, to be congratulated on its length of days and 
its honest expression of opinion, and everyone will join 
in wishing it another century of success. 
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THE REVUE DES REVUES. 


THE December numbers of this magazine are perhaps 
more than usually interesting. The first place is given 
to an article on “ Marriage and Divorce,” by MM. Paul 
and Victor Marguerite, suggested apparently by a resolu- 
tion of the Feminist Congress in Paris, that on certain 
simple conditions, divorce by mutual consent should 
become law. The article is a forcibly written plea in 
favour of divorce, but, needless to say, not against 
marriage. Anything is better, it is argued, than a judicial 
separation which does not permit of re-marriage, and 
leaves the children in a more or less equivocal position. 
The writers also take occasion to plead that the divorce 
laws should' be the same for both sexes, instead of, as at 
present, far more heavy on the wonian than on the man. 
The woman taken in adultery may be imprisoned, whereas 
the man can only be fined. One by one the stock argu- 
ments against divorce are demolished, the writers, how- 
ever, insisting that divorce, although better than 
separation, is still an evil, a necessary but deplorable 
evil. Incidentally the law’s delays and also its extreme 
costliness receive some well-merited censure. 

“ Whether we will or no,” the article concludes, 
“whether we vainly lament it or attempt to remedy it, 
marriage is at present undergoing a crisis. It is touched 
with discredit, fiercely attacked, because its immorality lays 
it open to sarcasm and blame. Whatever will make it 
more moral adds to its chances of lasting and of 
strength ; whatever tends to throw it into disrepute, like 
the present law of divorce, will strengthen the catse of 
free love, which has already numerous partisans.” 


THE FATE OF THE .ITALIAN IMAGE-SELLER. 


A proposal has recently been made for a conference of 
legal authorities and merchants to consider the question 
of the legality of the calling pursued by the poor Italian 
boys who sell images and plaster casts. Moved by an 
instinctive pity, M. Finot thought to consult the opinion 
of the artists themselves, the alleged infringement of 
whose copyright is the chief argument for the threatened 
raid on the Italian boys. A very interesting symposium 
of sixteen of the most celebrated living French artists is 
the result. The replies are refreshingly humanitarian, 
three only being in any way in favour of suppressing the 
little street sellers, so that they may long continue to 


-make picturesque Paris more picturesque still. 


SALVATION BY. THE PO-WONG-WOEY. 
This is the not very intelligible title of an article by a 


amember of the said Po-Wong-Woey, a Liberal and Pro- 


gressive society of Chinese—the Reform Party, in fact— 
now numbering several millions, with branches in every 
province of China, making its influence felt even in the 
remotest villages, and this in spite of the vigorous efforts 
at suppression by the Empress-Dowager and her party. 
The society practically owes its origin to the book pub- 
lished in 1898, “ China’s One Hope,” by the Emperor 
himself, containing his liberal and progressive ideas, a 
book which the writer thinks created a sensation in 
China unequalled by that of any other book since the 
Bible in any country, civilised or barbarous. He also 
gives many extracts from this wonderful book, which 
will be read with much interest. No rules are 
imposed on those joining the society, and _ its 


members are free to leave it when they like. Some- 
how or other it has managed to be a very wealthy 
society, but every service rendered it is entirely gratuitous, 
the only expenses being for halls to be used as meeting- 
places, though even these are often offered gratis by one 
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of the members of the League. Besides this, however, 
the Po-Wong-Woey bears the expense of three Chinese 
propagandist journals. The head-quarters of the society 
are at Macao, but it has branches in Hong Kong, 
Honolulu, San Francisco, Montreal, New York, and 
many other places. In California its adherents number 
100,000, and their commerce has become so considerable 
that a daily paper is now published in Chinese at San 


Francisco, the only Chinese newspaper published 
outside China. Through the fault of European 
diplomacy, says the writer, there seems now no 


way out of the situation in China. The Allies are in 
an zmpasse, and the only solution which he can see is to 
rely upon what already exists. “A Liberal Party is 
being established, whose strength, wealth, and highly 
progressive aims I have just been expounding. At its 
head are péople of the highest and most modern civili- 
sation. It is by a union with this party that China will 
be made to enter on the path of reform, and open her 
country to foreign commerce ; and it is not the Allies, 
with all their squabbles, perpetually ready to bring bad 
feeling into their smallest discussion, who can carry out 
this work of pacification.” 


A PLEA FOR VEGETARIANISM. 


Dr. Jules Grand, President of the French Vegetarian 
Society, has two eloquent pleas for vegetarianism, in 
which he essays to prove the error of those who assert 
that man is a carnivorous animal at all, or intended for 
any but vegetable food, and, as usual with such reformers, 
he tells us how much more nourishing and sustaining, if 
we would but know it, are vegetables than meat ; but, as 
he admits, the contrary idea is deeply rooted in men’s 
minds, and it is next to impossible to dislodge it. To the 
too great eating of meat he attributes the degeneracy of 
the French nation. But the Australasians eat far more 
meat than the French, probably than any people, and 
yet they are one of the most vigorous races in the world. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles of special interest are on the modern 
Japanese novel, by a Japanese writer. Japanese fiction 
is a great and growing force, but still much under the 
influence of foreign literature, especially French, although 
it is curious that hardly a single well-known novelist can 
read French. The Japanese know their Victor Hugo 
and Zola only through the medium of German or Eng- 
lish. Another article of interest is upon Sienkiewicz, the 
author of “ Quo Vadis,” and his work, the article being 
peculiarly timely just now, inasmuch as this month the 
illustrious Polish author celebrates his Jubilee, which 
is the occasion of a national rejoicing. A_ story 
from his pen is at present running in the /euzlleton 
of La Revue. M. Georges Pellisier has an article on “ The 
Peasant in Modern French Fiction,” in which he takes 
some exception to Zola’s “La Terre”; and M. Bréal writes 
upon “ Judiciary Jargon,” and asks why legal documents 
should not be written in intelligible French. He need not 
have confined his inquiry to French legal documents. 
There are besides some poems of considerable merit by 
King Oscar of Sweden. The other articles, although 
good, do not call for special notice in an English 
magazine. 

It may be mentioned also that M. Tchertkoff, writing 
from Christchurch, Hants, calls the attention of M. Finot 
to the bogus article signed by Tolstoy on the Chinese 
Lie, published in a recent number of this magazine, and 
widely circulated and commented on in the European 
Press. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


THE lassitude which has lately seized upon the politics 
of Europe seems to have had its effect also on the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for December, which is not perhaps 
quite equal to its usual high standard. 


CHINA AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


A well-known authority on International Law, M. 
Arthur Desjardins, contributes two long articles on this 
important, but extremely technical subject. He shows 
in what manner China first assumed a place within the 
pale of international society ; briefly, it may be said that 
this admission of China to the ranks of civilised States 
dates from the Anglo-Chinese Treaty of 1842, and the 
treaties concluded two years later between China and 
America, and China and France. It was a, wonderfully 
new departure for the Son of Heaven to make treaties 
with barbarians. M. Desjardins then deals with the 
‘question of how China observes the laws of international 
morality. Ofcourse, it is a very difficult question how 
far the unwritten international law of Europe is applicable 
to Oriental nations ; but it may broadly be said that a 
certain degree of good faith may not unreasonably be 
exacted from all civilised peoples, and the high civilisation 
of China may of course be taken for granted. It is curious 
that although individual Chinamen are almost quixotically 
honourable in business dealings, the foreign policy of the 
Chinese Government is, and has been for half a century, 
based upon deceit and complete lack of scruple. No doubt 
this is largely due tothe necessity imposed upon Chinese 
statesmen to deceive the Emperor for the sake of their 
own interests, and to deceive the “foreign devils” in 
order to please the Emperor. The traditional view of the 
Court was well illustrated by the memorable Edict of 
July 1859, which denounced the open revolt of the 
English barbarians with whom the French barbarians 
had made common cause. The sole foundation for this 
monstrous perversion of the real facts was that China had 
merely been asked to ratify a Convention concluded in 
the most regular manner. 

M. Desjardins goes on to assert that the Chinese have 
no conception of humanity and charity as these qualities 
are understood in the West, and he cites the horrible 
savagery of the Chinese Penal Code as proof of this. In 
the second part of his article M. Desjardins studies the 
question of how China has discharged the duties imposed 
upon her by treaties. As may be expected, he does not 
mince matters in charging the Chinese with systemati- 
cally eluding their treaty obligations, however solemnly 
entered into—indeed, he has only to point to the siege of 
the Legations in Pekin as the crowning violation of the 
most elementary principles of international law. Arising 
out of this position, it may be laid down that a State 
which fulfils all its international duties may legitimately 
claim the free enjoyment of its international rights. It 
becomes then a question how far China should enjoy 
international rights when she has proved so shamelessly 
false to her international duties. 


MIDDLE-CLASS SOCIALISM. 


In the first December number M. Bourdeau writes an 
account of socialism among the middle class as ex- 
emplified in the International Socialist Congress which 
met in Paris on the occasion of the Exhibition. He notes 
that the various Socialist Congresses in Paris unfortu- 
nately exemplified in their proceedings anything but the 
solidarity which they claim as their ideal ; and in this 
they represented, truly enough, the history of socialist 
parties for the last twenty years. The essential principle 
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of socialism is to remedy the fatal division of humanity 
into two separate classes—the possessors of capital and 
the instruments of production, and the proletariat 
who possess only the power to labour. This division 
has been induced by the condition of modern in- 
dustrialism. It is well known that socialism has not 
availed very much to bridge over this division, and 
perhaps the reason may be that socialists themselves 
have tended to split into two opposite camps. The 
first of these sections aims at organising the workers for 
trade interests, for education, and for using strikes as a 
means of obtaining better conditions of labour ; the other 
group employ political action, looking towards legislation 
as a sovereign remedy for the woes of the working classes. 
M. Bourdeau points out that this second class of political 
socialists is being more and more invaded and controlled 
by members of the middle class, and he finds an historical 
parallel in the number of active adherents which the 
French Revolution found in the ranks of the nobility. 
He says that the International Socialist Congress exhi- 
bited this dourvgeots invasion in a remarkable degree. It 
is remarkable that the official journal of the German 
Socialists, the Vorwaerts, hailed the establishment by the 
Congress of an international secretariat and an inter- 
parliamentary committee as a reconstitution of the old 
“International” of Karl Marx; the establishment, in 
fact, of a vast army organised and disciplined, and 
waiting only the leading necessary to an army about to 
begin a campaign. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BENEVOLENCE. 

In the second December number Count d’Haussonville 
writes upon “The Assistance Publique and Private 
Benevolence.” As is well known, the organisation of 
benevolence in France is quite different from that which 
obtains in England, the relief of the poor being regarded 
across the Channel as a State rather than a municipal 
obligation. M. d’Haussonville writes naturally from the 
point of view of the devout Roman Catholic layman, and 
is evidently afraid of State interference with the 
philanthropic work of the Catholic Church in France ; 
and he invokes the old principles of tolerance, liberty, 
and equality of all before the law which, though they 
are on everyone’s lips, are so little regarded in practice. 





The M. H. C. A. and Rational Dress. 


THE new century brings with it new responsibilities for 
wheelwomen, especially as just now the C.T.C. is discus- 
sing the advisability of electing ladies to act as councillors 
in various parts of the country. The M. H.C. A. has 
succeeded in everything except in bringing into popu- 
larity a rational costume for lady cyclists, and an appeal 
is now made to all those interested in Dress Reform to 
send in their names and addresses to the Secretary, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C., in order that a 
new programme may be discussed and adopted. The 
C.T.C. membership includes 14,000 ladies, and, as the 
Trish Cyclist states, it is desirable to have Lady Harberton, 
who is gifted with wit, vivacity, intelligence, and spare 
time to devote to the interests of cyclists, to sit on the 
Council. Hitherto, the M. H. C. A. has been open only 
to ladies, but it is now suggested that gentlemen should 
be admitted as Associates. Paris has settled the dress 
question by allowing ladies to wear what is considered to 
be the best designed costume for the enjoyment of the 
pastime of cycling, and the time now seems to be 
propitious for the World’s Metropolis to come to a 
similar decision. 
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———— 
Deutsche Revue. 

VICE-ADMIRAL SIR C. BRIDGE, K.C.B., writes in the 
December number on “ The Peace Mission of Navies.” 
He points out the different conditions which rule naval 
and military men. In the case of the latter, officers and 
men of one nationality scarcely ever meet those of another, 
but naval men are constantly rubbing shoulders all over 
the world, and know and respect one another more than 
any other class of men. Sir C. Bridge cites various 
instances in which naval men have worked together at 
times when a slight difference between them might have 
involved their respective countries in war. Warships 
have always been to the fore in mapping out the ocean— 
in discoveries and explorations all over the world. The 
writer says that English seamen look with great pleasure 
on the contemplated increase in the German navy, and 
that they all admit that they have learned much from 
their French confréres. Speaking of the difficult positions 
in which naval officers are sometimes placed, the Admiral 
recalls Palmerston’s words—that if he wanted a good 
diplomatist he would look for him on the bridge of a 
warship. 

FROM GARDENER TO KING. 

Adhémard Leclére, French resident in Cambodia, con- 
tributes an interesting article upon the dynasty of the 
kings of that country, telling the following tale of its 
origin. In 1333 there was a gardener who became 
celebrated for the excellence of his cucumbers, so much 
so that the king, who had a great liking for this 
vegetable, ordered him to reserve the entire output 
for his own consumption. To make certain that 
none of the cucumbers were stolen he instructed 
the gardener to have his garden watched night 
and day. One night, in order to see that his orders in 
the matter had been carried out, the king stole out into the 
garden by himself, was taken for a robber by the watchful 
gardener, and promptly killed. As he left no heir there 
was great trouble about the accession, and a way out of 
the difficulty was found by making the gardener king. 
Since that time his descendants have sat on the throne 
of Cambodia. This is the story always told in that 
country, but M. Leclére ridicules it. The removal of the 
old king, who was a Brahmin, had been, in his opinion, 
decided upon by the nobles and people, who were all 
Buddhists, and this story was invented in order to explain 
how he came to disappear. In any event a Buddhist 
succeeded him as king. The writer goes on to sketch 
out the history of Cambodia, which is now entirely under 
French control. 

Neue Deutsche Rundschau. 

The opening article in the December number is by 
Richard Calwer upon trade politics in Central Europe. 
He is in favour of reduced tariffs in mid-European 
export and import*trade. Incidentally he gives some 
interesting figures concerning the German trade with the 
United States. German exports there have decreased 
from 20 millions in 1897, to 18 millions in 1899, whilst 
American imports into Germany have increased in the 
same years from 329 millions sterling to 453 millions. He 
attributes this fact to the heavy tariff which German gocds 
have to pay to get into the States, and the comparatively 
light tax imposed upon American products by the German 
‘Government. He, however, does not see any profit that is 
likely to accrue to German traders by a tariff war with 
the United States, for the simple reason that Germany 
exports goods to America which that country could do 
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without, whilst the imports from the United States are an 
absolute necessity to German merchants. 
Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und Land. 

In the December number Ulrich von Hassell discusses 
German colonial politics, and gives some interesting 
figures as to the cost of the various colonial possessions 
to the mother country. Railways are being built and 
harbours improved, and in consequence expenditure wilh 
increase during this year. The sum to be spent on her 
colonies all over the world amounts to under two million 
pounds—a total which we expend in less than two weeks 
in South Africa. Kiao-Chau is rather expensive—half-a- 
million will be spent on it during 1901—and over a million 
goes to the African colonies. Herr von Hassell naturally 
does not relish the way in which German West Africa 
is spoken of by statesmen at the Cape. As for 
Mr. Rhodes’ letter saying that he would prevent the 
immigration of Boers into German West Africa, he 
characterises it as absurd. Mr. Rhodes’ position in the 
South-West African Company does not give him the 
power to do this, as there are seven German and only 
three English directors. The desirability of building the 
Central Railway in East Africa is urged, because at present 
the Uganda Railway takes all the traffic from the northern 
part of the German colony. Immigration into the various 
African possessions is still very slow. 

The Zukunft. 

Mr. Karl Jentsch contributes a very sensible article 
upon “ German Politics the World Over.” He begins by 
discussing the Chinese question. He points out that China 
was a State long before Europe could boast of any such 
thing, and that in most things the Chinese are ahead 
of, at any rate, their nearest neighbours, the Russians. 
They have made a fruitful garden of their country, whilst 
the Russians have turned to little account their fertile 
soil, and in fact in everything save in military matters 
they are ahead. They have been invaded, but have never 
attacked anyone, and the writer considers the present 
attitude of the Powers to China one of the most absurd 
possible. From a German point of view he thinks that 
German trade will suffer, not gain, by the present 
hostilities, that the coal mines could have been reached 
by pacific measures, that to secure the compensation in 
Princes’ heads and taels which is demanded, they would 
have to conquer the whole of China, and that a control 
by seven or eight great Powers, if it ever came, would be 
a thing to mock at. These things, he says, are self- 
evident, but what is not so clear is that this Chinese 
crisis demonstrates the determination of the Government 
to follow the English methods of expansion. 
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Cassell’s for January is a lightly readable magazine, 
with little in it that claims quotation. Miss G. M. Bacon 
describes the Power House at the Falls under the title 
“ Harnessing Niagara.” W. B. Robertson reveals the 
Secrets of Stage Warfare. The drum supplies the boom 
of a gun, the burning of lycopodium the flash of the “ red 
artillery,” the trundling of a box of loose old iron gives 
the sound of a galloping battery, the tramp of armed men 
is caused by two pzirs of men marking time, one pair on 
the bare boards, the other on a box of cinders. The 
gradual opening and shutting of an intervening door 
produces the effect of the gradual advance and departure 
of the marching host. Mr. Whyte Edgar recalls famous 
novelists who have been M.P.’s. ; Marie Belloc sketches 
living women sovereigns ; Mr. D. T. Timins supplies a 
reminder of the old-fashioned January in his tale of trains 
snowed up. 
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THE ART AND PHILOSOPHY OF LONGEVITY.* 


PHILOSOPHY OF LONGEVITY. 
By JEAN FINOT. 


I—THE 


WHEN lugubrious pessimists are discussing whether 
life is worth living, it is refreshing to come upon an 
author who is not only quite certain that life is worth 
living, but believes that it is worth being indefinitely 
extended. The old vulgar 


anxious to sell the magazine, which had been founded in 
imitation of the parent REVIEW OF REVIEWS, but which 
had not achieved the prosperity of its English namesake. 
As soon as M. Finot came into possession of his new 
property, he set to work to build up an independent 
magazine, and with such success that, with the exception 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, no Review in France 
has anything approaching 
to its circulation or popu- 





joke that the answer to the 
question whether life is 
worth living depends en- 
tirely upon the liver, ex- 
presses the central truth of 
the controversy. That M. 
Finot, the author of this 
interesting and suggestive 
volume, “ The Philosophy 
of Longevity,” should find 
life worth living, needs no 
explanation to those who 
know him, for surely in all 
Paris there is no man so 
full of buoyant vivacity and 


eheerful serenity as the 
cditor of La Nevue des 
Kevues. M. Finot, the 


philosopher of longevity, 
is a man who, I hope for 
the sake of his fellow-men, 
will be able not only to 
preach, but to practise his 
philosophy ; for the longer 
he lives the better it will 
be for the gaiety and 
brightness of the world. 

M. Finot, whose book 
has created so much dis- 
cussion in Paris, and has 
led to so much interesting 
controversy, is still in the 
prime of his early youth, 








larity. La Aevue des Revues 
gradually emerged from 
being only a Review of 
Reviews to become an in- 
dependent Review in which 
the reviewing of reviews 
occupied a very subordin- 
ate position. It still pub- 
lishes reviews of French 
and foreign magazines, and 
also collects the carica- 
tures of the month; but 
with these two exceptions 
La Revue des Revues is so 
entirely different from its 
prototype that last year, 
somewhat to my regret, 
M. Finot decided that he 
would change its name, 
and call it La Revue. To 
me, however, it will always 
be La Revue des Revues. 
I cherish the tradition- 

alas! only a tradition 

which links its fortunes 
together with those of the 
REVIEWS OF REVIEWS 
which appear in London, 
New York, and Melbourne. 
M. Finot, having in his sole 
and undisputed possession 
a flourishing literary organ, 
possessed also of good 








and yet he has behind him 
a remarkable career. Un- 
like many prodigies who 
distinguish themselves in 
boyhood and then lead a dull and uninteresting ex- 
istence for the rest of their days, M. Finot’s manhood has 
eclipsed even the bright promise of his youth. He isa 
native of Poland, where he distinguished himself by being 
the youngest lawyer ever qualified to practise in the courts. 
But he was not content with the opportunity for forensic 
distinction. His talents early led him to journalism, 
and it is a treat to hear him discourse concerning the 
difficulty of conducting a newspaper under the strict 
censorship which prevails in Russian Poland. After a 
time he found the restraint irksome, and his ambition led 
him to seek fresh fields for conquest in the capital of the 
Western World. Shortly after his arrival in Paris, he 
found the then proprietor of La Revue des Revues 
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health and ample means, 
with a delightful office in 
the Avenue de l’Opéra, and 
a charming wife, is well equipped for looking out upon 
existence with a cheery optimism impossible to those who 
have experienced the storm and stress of an arduous 
struggle for existence. What he will yet achieve no one 
can say. He is a man of inexhaustible vitality and great 
journalistic fazre. Some day I venture to hope that we 
shall see him as the editor and proprietor of the leading 
French newspaper, and if he practises what he preaches 
in his book, and prolongs his existence for two hundred 
years, he has time enough before him in which to realise 
his ideals. 

But now having said so much concerning the author of 
this interesting and suggestive book, I will proceed to 
give some account of its contents. 


THE TERROR OF DEATH. 


“The Philosophy of Longevity” might also be called 
“The Philosophy of Immortality.” Life, says the 
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author, is as indestructible as Nature herself. A 
living being is always a living being. “The terror of 
death which poisons life is really an artificial sentiment. 
Originating in the fear of the unknown, nourished by 
legends and superstitions, by artists and writers, by 
religions and their priests, the product of ill-directed 
human thought and of bad definitions’ too readily 
accepted . . . this terror of death, which by a supreme 
irony actually shortens life, might at least be weakened, 
if not destroyed. The conception of death becoming, as 
it were, a new phase of life, and the continuation of it 
in a form which we can understand, would be rich in 
consolations.” 

And accordingly M. Finot sets himself to remove some 
part at least of the sting of death by preaching his 
doctrine of life in death and death in life. 


CENTENARIANS. 


In the first part of the book on the “Mysteries of 
Longevity,” discussing the limits of life, the author cites 
a great number of instances, more or less well authenti- 
cated, of remarkably long-lived persons. Statistics and 
the conclusions of scientists seem to show that man is 
one of the longest-lived of all animals, though he 
does not live nearly so long as it is manifest Nature 
intended him to do. Extreme old age has, however, not 
yet found its historian, perhaps partly owing to the 
admitted difficulty of obtaining accurately verified infor- 
mation. “ Men,” M. Finot remarks, “who have reached 
the age of eighty years show as much coquetry in making 
out that they are older than they are, as women of forty 
in creating the impression that they are only thirty.” 
We may be as sceptical as we please about centenarians, 
although there is at present a person still living who was 
born one hundred and fifty years ago ; but there is no doubt 
that the number of those who can be proved to have died 
at over one hundred years of age is steadily on the 
increase, and with modern scientific discoveries, better 
sanitary conditions, and greater general well-being, says 
this optimistic writer, their number will tend still further 
to increase. 

LIFE LENGTHENING. 

We are very fond of imagining that former generations 
lived longer than our own ; but in this, says M. Finot, we 
are quite wrong. Wherever statistics of longevity are 
available, they point to most reassuring conclusions as 
regards both the present and the future. Not only is the 
average age at which death occurs rising, but the number 
of deaths per thousand is diminishing, even in a country 
like France, whose vital statistics afford so fruitful a 
theme for the lugubriously minded. M. Finot even 
asserts that infant mortality is diminishing ; but on this 
point it would be interesting to have the opinion of the 
author of “ Fécondité.” 

Another popular and pessimistic notion which M. Finot 
delights to dispel, is that those whom the gods love die 
young—assuining, that is, that those whom the gods love 
are those whom they have most richly endowed with 
genius—poetic, artistic, literary, or political. 


SEX AND LONGEVITY. 


M. Finot is not the first to remark on the striking 
superiority of woman over man in the matter of longevity. 
In France there are ten women centenarians to one man. 
In Scotland and in London (1895) the proportion was 16 
to 5. From a variety of interesting figures the conclusion 
drawn is that “once the hundred years are passed, the 
woman has five times as good a chance of living as 
the man. But of this peculiar feminine persistence 
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M. Finot has no explanations to offer beyond those 
usually given, and too familiar to need recalling. 
The expression “weaker sex” as applied to women 
has, he opines, no raison Wétre. The woman has 
relatively more elements of vitality than the man. “In 
the animal world,” he says, “all that is needed to 
increase the proportion of female births is to feed the 
mother well. By half-starving the caterpillars of moths 
and butterflies they become male. On the other hand, to 
have ewe lambs it is only necessary to feed sheep well. 
The poorer the country, the greater the number of male 
births.. If therefore,” M. Finot quaintly concludes, 
“longevity is to be considered as a special blessing from 
Heaven, woman has in it some compensation for certain 
disabilities for which she never ceases to reproach Dame 
Nature.” Which is one way of looking at it. 
[GOOD NEWS FOR NONAGENARIANS. 

Indeed M. Finot would try to find consolation and 
compensation for all. Those who dread old age and its 
decrepitude may be relieved to know that, once they 
have attained the age of ninety, they will become stronger 
and more capable of resistance than they were before, 
“like those rare trees which flower again in autumn.” 
Toothless eld may even, if it is patient, become toothed 
again with a brand-new set of teeth which did not come 
from the dentist. 

There is apparently no more a royal road to longevity 
than to learning. All that M. Finot can say is that “to 
live a very long time it is only necessary—not to die.” 
This is the supreme philosophy of all theories of longevity. 
Like happiness, it falls to the lot of those who deserve it 
least. But it may be noted that moderation in the 
expenditure of vital energy and a suitable dietary seem 
to be the necessary conditions of extreme old age. 
Broadly speaking, the poor are more likely to attain 
great age than the rich, and this chiefly because the rich 
eat too much—three times too much, say Professor Richet 
and Count Tolstoy. Beyond that, no general rule can be 
laid down. Centenarians are found in all walks of life 
and in all ranks. Again, almost as many are celibate as 
married. Centenarianism is, of course, largely dependent 
on heredity. Men between the ages of 25 and 4o are 
fathers of children with the greatest amount of vital resist- 
ance, the children of fathers under 25 or over 40 frequently 
dying young ; while mothers between 20 and 25 are in 
the same category as fathers between 25 and 4o. 

Somehow or other we must manage very badly, for we 
do not live more than from one half to a third as long as 
we ought to do. It is well proved that the length of life 
in the whole animal world is proportioned to the length of 
the period of adolescence. . Those parents, therefore, who 
are so over-anxious for their children to grow up are 
really cutting slices off the children’s lives. Childhood 
may indeed be artificially shortened, but only at the 
expense of long life and vital force. 

Yet another consolation in this book of consolations is 
that to live long one need not be ascetic. On the 
contrary, all moderate enjoyment of the good things of 
life tends to preserve cheerfulness, and therefore vitality. 

WHY WE DIE TOO SOON. 

But why do we not all become centenarians? M. Finot 
brushes aside the thousand-and-one reasons generally 
given, and gives another of his own—our constant dread 
of death. Ata certain age man feels “a kind of auto- 
suggestion of death. He thinks he is coming to his end, 
and sustains himself as much with the dread of death as 
with food. . . . The philosophical and healthful expecta- 
tion of the other life gives way before a nervous and 
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cowardly fear.” Thinking about death tends to bring it. 
In battle those who most dread death perish first, and 
perish almost without exception. Centenarians, on the 
contrary, have been notoriously indifferent to death. 
Death disdained does not trouble you much. 

We shall never discover the fountain of Juventus, and 
the Paracelsus of the future is hardly more likely to 
succeed than the Paracelsus of the past; but M. Finot 
assures us that modern science has already opened, and 
is daily opening wider, the way by which we may prolong 
life to an extent of which we now perhaps can hardly 
dream. 

THE IMMORTALITY OF THE BODY. 

“The Philosophy of Longevity” is incontestably a 
healthy book, and the charge of morbidity which we 
are so fond of levelling at the heads of the French 
could never be laid upon M. Finot. Yet he devotes a 
whole chapter to a subject usually avoided except by the 
most morbidly minded, that unwholesome minority who 
love to dwell on gruesome themes—a subject, too, from 
which most of us at some time of our lives have torn 
away our shrinking thoughts in horror—the fate of the 
body after it has been laid to its last rest. It is not the 
immortality of the soul that M. Finot would teach ; that 
he leaves to others. It is the immortality of the body, 
“the life in the coffin.” Very delicately does he unveil 
the secrets of the tomb. “Rest in the grave is 
but a delusion, like that of the dust to which our 
bodies are supposed to be reduced.” Our custom of 
laying flowers on the graves of the dead shows 
our instinctive and persistent belief in the immor- 
tality of the body, a touching example of which the 
author finds in the custom of the ancients who used to 
pour libations upon the graves and bring offerings of 
food to lay upon the tombs of their dead. “ By grafting 
upon the modern consciousness a belief in the immortality 
of the body beyond the tomb, our social and intellectual 
conceptions will be greatly benefited. Adopt this dogma, 
make it penetrate the mind of our contemporaries, and 
the result will be one of those moral revolutions which 
would do more for the elevation of the soul of the living 
than the most popular moral treatises.” 

IF THE EGO DIES, THE MOLECULES LIVE— 

“The molecules of dead bodies,” M. Finot continues, 
“are the same as those of living bodies. And, after all, 
what is it that terrifies us in the presence of a corpse ? 
The thought of its changes, successive, inevitable, and 
almost always repulsive. But in these changes, which 
are summed up in that word which makes us recoil in 
horror—putrefaction—there is nothing of which to be 
afraid.” We cling to life, we shrink from death ; yet life 
and death always go hand in hand. If the thought of 
the death and dissolution of the body terrifies us, it is 
because we have missed its true signification. But what 
do I care what becomes of the molecules of the two- 
legged telephone which my soul uses for a few years and 
then lays aside? Their immortality does not interest me 
any more than the immortality of the parings of my 
finger-nails. 

—UNLESS THEY ARE CREMATED. 

While explaining how Nature does her work, even 
though her ways may be not our ways, M. Finot is led 
to talk of cremation. Of this, as the invention of man, 
he altogether disapproves. Far from being a step for- 
ward, it seems to him a mischievous and unreasoning 
retrogression to the prejudices of the past, brought about 
by the ignorant propaganda of persons who did not 
really understand the hygienic principles of which they 
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prated, and thought they knew how to do Nature’s work 
better than Nature herself. The dangers often attributed 
to cemeteries are, says M. Finot, purely imaginary ; and 
his interesting drguments against cremation may be 
commended to the perusal of all who are inclined to 
fussiness and valetudinarianism. Earth to earth, is 
M. Finot’s conclusion; Nature’s way is best. But by 
whatever means except cremation the dead are disposed 
of, the life of the body continues. 

After reading these chapters, it may be granted that 
M. Finot has done what he intended to do. His con- 
ception of the life-in-death of the tomb may, for some of 
us at least, deprive death of some of its terrors. 
Perhaps even the time may come when it has no more 
terrors for us than “the duality of day and night.” 
Night is the modification of day, as death is the modifica- 
tion of life. “And the dying man, while commending 
his soul to God, will greet with one of his last smiles the 
mysterious virtues, the unknown joys, the wayfaring 
companions awaiting him in the life of the tombs.” 

WHY SHARPEN THE STING OF DEATH? 


Another chapter of this cheery book upon depressing 
subjects is devoted to proving the continuity of life—“a 
living being is always a living being.” Yet another 
discusses “the supreme terror of our life.” Nothing is 
more natural, even M. Finot admits, than the dread 
inspired by death, the dread that he has just been so 
vigorously combating, for, as he says, “everything tends 
to make death fearful and feared—-religions and their 
prophets, moralists, priests, popular legends and super- 
stitions, literature, songs, the visions of seers, religious 
men and even sceptics. Indeed, all humanity since the 
dawn of thought seems to have engaged in the work of 
making death the most terrible sight on earth.” The 
belief in the immortality of the soul M. Finot attributes to 
this fear of death, this recoil from absolute annihilation. 
Hamlet was not the only one whose will was puzzled by 
the dread of something after death, of the undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no traveller returns. 

‘Elect or ordinary souls all have in common the dread of 
that inevitable moment. Goncourt in his journal asserts that 
the idea of death poisoned Daudet’s life, and that Zola, in spite 
of his philosophic mind and rare courage, trembled before the 
obsessing fear of death, which caused him nightmares and 
sleeplessness. E. de Goncourt for his part told me that if he 
could banish the idea of death from his consciousness, his life 
would be relieved of a great burden. Once at a historic 
gathering at Victor Hugo’s house, all the illustrious guests, 
being questioned as to their conception of death, frankly avowed 
the terror and sadness with which it continually inspired them.” 

And yet what trouble does not man make for himself ! 
For the dreaded end, when it comes at last, far from 
being painful is nearly always painless. There is neither 
logical nor scientific basis for this fear of death. The 
true conception of death is that of a gently releasing 
angel, not of a merciless and cruel spectre. 





ARTIFICIALLY MANUFACTURED MEN, 


But the most curious and original part of this book is 
that which discusses “life as an artificial creation.” 
From the time of Prometheus, and perhaps long before, 
men have tried to steal from the gods some portion of 
their celestial fire. The old books of mysticism and 
occultism, of which M. Finot seems to have been unearth- 
ing a considerable number, have extraordinary accounts 
of man’s attempts to imitate the Creator. In the time of 
Paracelsus there were men who boasted to have seen 
other men, the work of men’s hands—homuncules. The 
occult writings of that time are full of allusions to a 
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miraculous man. Count Kueffstein, of course reputed to 
have bartered away his soul to the devil, who, with his 
factotum—a kind of servant and private secretary in one 
—travelled Europe from end to end learning all that was 
to be learnt of occult sciences. Some abbé, an occultist of 
repute, was persuaded to teach the Count the art of making 
homuncules, and the private-secretary-factotum (who with 
his hair standing on end appears to have witnessed the 
process) has left us full details of how these homuncules 
were produced. It seems to have taken about five weeks, 
working night and day, for the three worthies to bring 
them into existence—ten of them—a king, a queen, an 
architect, a monk, a miner, a nun, a seraphim, a cherubim, 
a blue spirit, and a red spirit ; and then they were, with 
one exception, such destestable sprites that the wonder is 
their creators did not at once wring all their little necks. 
They seemed to have none of the virtues of mankind, but 
a double quantity of the vices instead. And this in spite 
of the abbé having blessed them all as they came into the 
world! Fortunately they never grew bigger than sprats, 
else there is no knowing what would have been done 
with them. An attempt was also made to create an 
admiral, but it only resulted in the production of a miser- 
able leech—not quite the same thing. These vicious 
little wretches were exhibited, so says the account, in 
many towns in Europe, and if so, must have been seen 
by thousands of persons, one of whom probably ex- 
pressed an unbiassed opinion when he called them 
“frightful toads,” whereupon their offended creator with- 
drew them from circulation. Fortunately they all died, 
one after another, and the world was plagued with them 
no longer. 





THE COMING HOMUNCULE. 


But M. Finot, who is, of course, not credulous enough 
to believe such tales as this, argues nevertheless that we 
need not be discouraged by anything or from anything, 
not even from the creation of homuncules. We now 
know that all living beings may be reduced to four simple 
elements, with small proportions of other materials, and 
that these are the only elements which nature uses to 
create every substance, animal or vegetable. By com- 
bining these four simple bodies the scientist Berthelot has 
managed to create various organic compounds ; and in 
the modern laboratory albumen is made which is in every 
way like living albumen, except that the chemically pre- 
pared product has not the same activity as protoplasm. 
‘Shall we ever contrive to bridge over the gap?” M. 
Finot asks. And this modern Paracelsus dares to think 
we may. From simple to compound—up and up, till we 
reach the finished human product ! 

Doubtless we shall have our own ideas as to how the 
new man and woman of the inconceivable future are to 
be constituted.. We could all suggest many improve- 
ments which could be advantageously : effected—in our 
fellows. Think of all the boundless possibilities opened 
up for the progress and development of the human race ! 
“They will not be like us,” says M. Finot, “and that 
alone is a great thing. ... They will not have our 
vices, nor, above all, our virtues, which is very consoling 
for pessimists. . Their mental condition, altogether 
different from that engendered by our prejudices, will 
perhaps allow them to penetrate those mysteries of the 
world beyond, which have caused humanity the 
sacrifice of so many ingenious minds!” And as a 
last supreme consolation this consoler adds _ that 
humanity “may even come to be divided into monkey- 
men and homuncules,” the ideal of the day after to- 
morrow. 
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II.—THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE. 
By Dr. DUDGEON. 
It is curious that at the time when M. Finot was 
preaching his philosophy of longevity in Paris, an English 


octogenarian physician, who has practised sufficient of 


that philosophy to prolong his existence far beyond the 
three-score years and ten, should have published another 
book dealing with the Prolongation of Life. Dr. Dudgeon 


deals with the subject from the more practical point of 


view of an experienced physician, and, without indulging 
in speculations as to the prolongation of life beyond a 
century, advises his fellow-men as to how best they can 
secure health and happiness until they are well on to the 
eighties. 

In one respect, at any rate, M. Finot’s English rival 
runs him hard, for while the philosopher of longevity is 
still a young man, twice forty winters have besieged Dr. 
Dudgeon’s brow. He can therefore say—what M. Finot 
cannot say—crede experto. But one of the most striking 
things about the doctor’s book is that it bears no trace of 
being written by an old, even a very old, man. Its style 
is singularly fresh, clear, vigorous, and direct ; and in 
common with M. Finot’s book, it has one great quality— 
cheerfulness. Throughout it is distinctly a cheering and 
not a depressing book, and it is also sometimes an 
exceedingly humorous one. Indeed, it might be wondered 
whether in writing his famous.tirade against “ Beards,” 
Dr. Dudgeon quite knew how funny he was. At any rate, 
the chapter is to be recommended to anyone who wants 


- to be genuinely amused. 


The doctor not unnaturally approaches his subject 
rather from the practical than from the idealistic stand- 
point. ‘ My object in this work,” he says, “is to show 
how the faculties and essential functions of the body can 
best be preserved so as to make life, even in its most 
advanced stages, worth living.” The conception of his 
book is, it is true, far less original than that of M. Finot’s 
work ; but few will dispute with the doctor when he opines 
that it may be found that he has considered the matter 
from a different standpoint from that usually adopted, 
“and the experience of an octogenarian physician still 
engaged in practice” undoubtedly is not without “a 
certain value.” 

The doctor doubts whether old age in itself is so much 
to be desired. The old man, he remarks, but without 
cynicism or bitterness, is apt to fall a little behind these 
fast-moving times :— 

Though he may not feel very old, and may think himself quite 
as fit as ever he was to conduct a business, lead an army, cut for 
stone, or take command of the Channel Fleet, he is painfully 
aware that others do not estimate his powers so highly—think ii 
is high time he retired from affairs, and rather resent his con- 
tinued presence among his juniors. But as an old man is 
seldom so obliging as to depart this life when others think he 
has lived long enough, he naturally wishes his declining years 
may be pleasantly spent. This he can best do by adopting 
measures to maintain some of the vigour of manhood, anc 
engaging in some work that shall keep his mind interested. 


This, indeed, is one of the doctor’s strongest points. 
Whoever wishes to live to be old, must not be idle either 
in mind or body. 

Another veer about this book which cannot fail ta 
strike every one, is that it often runs directly contrary to 
the orthodox accepted beliefs on the subject of health. 
Dr. Dudgeon, indeed, seems to take a malicious pleasure 
in knocking some reverend old stagers on the head. He 
might have had more respect for their grey hairs. For 
instance, we have most of us had the advantages of wool 
clothing dinned into our ears until perhaps we felt inclined 
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never to wear a stitch of wool again. You had much better 
wear linen or cotton, says Dr. Dudgeon. Our valetudin- 
arian friends will make large eyes indeed at this. Again, 
many of us think a little pastry is occasionally very nice, 
and are quite convinced it does us no harm, only our 
doctors insist that it is so very unwholesome. Nonsense, 
says Dr. Dudgeon ; eat pastry if you like it and it suits 
you. Indeed, what chiefly differentiates this book from 
the ordinary books on health is that Dr. Dudgeon’s eighty 
years have made him much less dogmatic than most 
people who, with less reason, have laid down the law on 
the subject of longevity. In other words, the book is 
written with a vast deal more common sense than ninety- 
nine out of every hundred similar works. 

But unorthodox as Dr. Dudgeon is in many respects, 
he is thoroughly orthodox in one—that we nearly all of 
us eat far too much and too often. Again, it is astonish- 
ing to be told that it would be better for us to eat more of 
the unwholesome but nice sweets and less of the whole- 
some and nasty salt ; but so we are told by Dr. Dudgeon. 
Moderation, moderation, is his great doctrine, after that 
of work ; and in this his conclusions agree with those 
arrived at by M. Finot, after furnishing his numerous and 
interesting statistics of longevity. Wine and all forms of 
alcohol the doctor condemns as poisons when used habitu- 
ally ; but on tobacco smokers he is not unduly severe. 

In the chapter on exercise he has some remarks to 

*make which are interesting in the present state of affairs. 
In spite of the thousands who flock to see, but, as we are 
reminded, not to take part in football and cricket matches, 
he doubts whether “the present generation contains a 
greater proportion of strong and capable young men than 
the previous generation did.” Witness the “ general air 
of weariness and depression in the great majority of 
those who shamble along the streets of our towns ” :— 

The war we have been carrying on in South Africa affords 
melancholy proof of the inferior quality, as regards health and 
stamina, of the soldiers who have been fighting our battles with 
leonine courage, but with physical unfitness, sadly contrasted 
with the vigour and endurance of their numerically inferior 
enemies, . . . With equal numbers I doubt if our military 
science would have compensated for the inferior stamina ancl 
defective physique of our soldiers, While our men succumbed 
in thousands to the hardships and privations to which they were 
exposed, the hardy Boers, accustomed to outdoor life and inured 
to fatigue, seem to have escaped the sickness that decimated our 
ranks, though they were exposed to the same, or even greater, 
hardships than our troops. 

In the epilogue to this brief, bright and witty book 
Dr. Dudgeon concludes that :—- 

On the whole, the closing years of a long life may not be 
unhappy—indeed, may be more serenely happy than were the 
years of storm and stress of youth and manhood. We may, 
though from beyond the Tweed, be able to appreciate a joke 
(even an English one) without requiring a surgical operation to 
get it into our heads. And when death comes, if it be the 
painless extinction of life that generally comes to healthy old 
age, it will have no terrors to the man who can truthfully say : 
Non inutilis vixi ! 


i i i ee 


THE most interesting article in the January Royal is 
Mr. Hector Grainger’s account of “ The Changes of a 
Century.” We have grown much more convenient and 
probably also much more sanitary, but certainly much 
less picturesque. Another article full of ingenious 
calculation is on “The Year’s Work”—giving what 
would probably be the giant total of the year’s work done 
by a number of typical selected workers. We are most 
compassionate for the MSS. reader, who reads 80 MSS. 
a day—24,000 a year. 
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“LEST WE FORGET.” 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS ANNUAL. 

I AM glad to find from many letters from correspondents 
in England and on the Continent, that the pleasure 
which I experienced in writing my Annual, “ Lest we 
Forget,” has been shared by many readers whose judg- 
ment I most highly value. It was an arduous task, to 
compress into such a short space a survey of the history 
of a century, so much crowded with incident, so 
momentous in its influence on the destinies of mankind 
as that which closed on the 31st of December. While I 
am painfully conscious of its many imperfections, on the 
whole I have been pleasantly surprised by the generous 
and enthusiastic appreciation which it has called forth 
from many quarters. One correspondent, who is univers- 
ally regarded as one of the most eminent critics among 
modern men of letters, writes me :— 

‘*T have read your survey of the century with lively interesi 
and much admiration for its union of compression with large 
atmosphere and well-spread wings.” 

Mr. John Burns, while writing warmly in praise of the 
summary of the century’s history, points out an obvious 
omission in my failure to refer to the creation of the 
London County Council. He writes :— 

** You have done very well indeed, but you avoid all reference 
to the London County Council. The London County Council 
is one of the greatest facts of the century, and if not curtailed or 
suppressed ought to be one of the brightest features of the coming 
century.” 

Some of the portraits were curiously misplaced ; by 
some blunder the portrait of Friedrich Karl was substi- 
tuted for that of the Emperor Frederick. These errors, 
inseparable from the haste with which the Annual was 
produced, can be fortunately rectified in a subsequent 
edition. 

More serious is the criticism of a Bishop of the Church 
of England, who writes to me :— 

‘*T naturally turned at once to your summary of the religious 
movement of the century. You seem to me to describe justly 
man’s mission, but you omit to notice the only power by which 
he can fulfil it. To the words ‘Be a Christ’ (1 John 2, 20) we 
must add ‘In Christ.’ So, so only, the call is fulfilled.” 

This criticism, I am afraid, is just, and reminds me of 
a conversation that Canon Liddon and I had in bygone 
days, when our Monday afternoon stroll along the 
Embankment used to be one of the treats which I enjoyed. 
I had been telling him of my visit to Miss Fowler, the 
phrenologist at Ludgate Circus. He was very much 
interested, especially in a remark made by Miss Fowler 
(who was a total stranger to me at the time), after feeling 
my head, that it would be inevitable for me always to 
approach every problem from the human rather than 
from the divine side. “I do not say,” she said, “that 
you do not believe in God, but you will frame your con- 
ception of God from your intense sympathy with the 
needs of man.” I had almost forgotten the remark, and 
was expounding with customary vehemence my ideal of 
the Church, and the essential soul of the Christian 
religion, when Canon Liddon, who had been listening 
very quietly, said, in reply to a question as to how that 
conception struck -him, “It reminds me,” he quietly 
replied, with a smile, “of what the phrenologist said 
to you.” 
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WAR UNDER A MICROSCOPE, 
* SoME SOLDIER AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 

THE REV. W. H. FITCHETT has rescued from the 
oblivion of the great public libraries, in which so many 
admirable books are buried, four of the most graphic and 
stirring pictures of war at the beginning of the century 
that have ever been published. To the orthodox 
historian, as Mr. Fitchett points out, a battle is as 
completely drained of human emotion as a chemical 
formula. And yet it is in the fierce clash of battle that 
the lowest and the sublimest passions of which mortal man 
is capable are aroused. Mr. Fitchett has an eagle eye 
for picturesque incidents and for scenes which stir the 
human emotions. In the four soldier autobiographies 
which he has edited in his latest book entitled “ Welling- 
ton’s Men” (Smith, Elder, 6s.), he has found pictures, 
palpitating with human life, seen through living, human 
eyes, of the great battles of the Peninsular and Waterloo 
campaigns. Stripping these descriptions of the tedious 
details in which they are buried, Mr. Fitchett has com- 
piled a narrative which makes his reader’s heart throb 
faster, and almost makes him hold his breath as he sees, 
through these soldier-penmen’s eyes, the onward rush of 
thousands of horsemen upon the thin lines of the British 
squares at Waterloo, or the deadly hand-to-hand fighting 
in the breaches of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos. 

FOUR TYPICAL SOLDIERS. 

The four soldier writers—Captain Kincaid, “ Rifle- 
man” Harris, Captain Mercer, of the Artillery, and Anton, 
of the Royal Highlanders—were all good fighters, and 
linked knowledge with literary expression. Kincaid led 
a forlorn hope up the breaches of Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
has left a vivid account of the hardships of a soldier’s life 
in the Peninsula. Harris was one of .ae unconquerable, 
much-enduring rearguard in Moore’s retreat to Corunna, 
and his pictures of the miseries of that march may be 
compared for vividness with those of Sergeant Bourgoyne’s 
ghastly story of the retreat from Moscow. Anton shared 
in the wild fighting around Toulouse, and gives an 
interesting sketch of the sufferings of soldiers’ wives who 
followed their husbands to the wars. Captain Mercer 
fought his battery at Waterloo until out of 200 fine horses 
in his troop 140 lay dead or dying, and his story of that 
great battle is the best that there is to be found in English 
literature. 

WAR A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


War at the beginning of the century was much more 
picturesque and human than at its close. Khaki has 
robbed war of the rainbow-hued garments in which it 
was wont to deck itself. 

‘* Brown Bess” was short of range, and the fighting lines 
came so near each other that each man could see his foeman’s 
face, and hear his shout os oath. War appealed to every 
sense. It filled the eyes. It registered itself in drifting conti- 
nents of smoke. It deafened the ear with blast of cannon and 
clash of steel. 

Captain Mercer records a typical instance of how war 
was fought in the days of our grandfathers. In order to 
restrain his men from replying to the French fire at 
Waterloo, he rode back and forth in front of his battery. 
The French sharpshooters were within speaking dis- 
tance :— 

This quieted my men ; but a tull, blue gentleman, seeing: me 
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thus dare them, immediately made a target of me, and com- 
menced a very deliberate practice to show us what very bad 
shots they were and verify the old artillery proverb, ‘‘ The 
nearer the target, the safer you are.” One fellow certainly 
made me flinch, but it was a miss ; so I shook my finger at him 
and called him coguin, etc. The rogue grinned as he reloaded 
and again took aim. I certainly felt rather foolish at that 
moment, but was ashamed after such bravado to let him see it, 
and therefore continued my promenade. As if to prolong my 
torment, he was a terrible time about it. To me it seemed an 
age. Whenever I turned, the muzzle of his infernal carbine 
still followed me. At length bang it went, and whiz came the 
ball close to the back of my neck, and at the same instant down 
dropped the leading driver of one of my guns, 


VANISHED INCIDENTS OF WARFARE, 


Smoke, too, that pall which shrouded the battlefield of 
the Napoleonic period, has vanished at the command of 
science. A soldier knew no more what was happening 
around him than the dead which had fallen by his side. 
“ Rifleman” Harris, describing the fighting at Vimiera, 
says :— 

I myself was very soon so hotly engaged, loading and firing. 
away, enveloped in the smoke I created, and the cloud which 
hung about me from the continued fire of my comrades, that I 
could see nothing for a few minutes but the red flash of my own 
piece amongst the vapours clinging to my very clothes. 

The British soldier was not without a rough chivalry 
which, however, did not restrain him from rifling a dead 
Frenchman’s jacket or stripping the clothes from a corpse. 
Kincaid, who had a grim sense of humour, remarked, “ | 
was grieved to think that the souls of deceased warriors 
should be so selfish as to take to flight in their regimentals, 
for I never saw one with a rag on after battle.” 


AT CLOSE RANGE, 


The culminating point of all these soldier narratives is 
Waterloo. They’each describe what they saw with their 
own eyes, looking neither to the right nor to the left, but 
straight before them. Yet this fourfold story of the great 
battle bites itself into the memory of the reader and 
cannot be erased. The fascination of personal human 
interest is in each line. I have only space for three brief 
quotations, but these will suffice to show what war looked 
like to the victims of Wellington who had found death 
on a score of battlefields. Anton, the Lowland Scot, who 
had joined a Highland regiment, was in the thick of the 
fight at Quatre Bras. This is his description of the way 
in which a,British square shattered a charge of French: 
cuirassiers. They wete dashing full on two of its 
faces :— 

A moment’s pause ensued ; it was the pause of death. General 
Pack was on the right angle of the front face of the square, and 
he lifted his hat towards the French officer, as he was wont to 
do when returning a salute. I suppose our assailants construed 
our forbearance as an indication of surrendering ; a false idea ; 
not a blow had been struck, nor a musket levelled ; but when 
the general raised his hat, a most destructive fire was opened ;. 
riders, eased in heavy armour, fell tumbling from their horses ; 
the horses reared, plunged and fell on the dismounted riders ; 
steel helmets and cuirasses rang against unsheathed sabres 
as they fell to the ground; shrieks and groans of men, 
the neighing of horses and the discharge of musketry, rent 
the air, as men and horses mixed together in one heap of indis- 
criminate slaughter. Those who were able to fly fled towards 
a wood on our right, whence they had issued to the attack, 
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A DUEL BETWEEN GUNS AND CAVALRY. 


The grimmest passage in the whole volume is that in 
which Captain Mercer tells how G battery swept into 
utter rout and annihilation the serried ranks of the 
French cavalry, which advanced to the destruction of 
the hollow squares upon the hillcrest of Waterloo. The 
first charge had been hurled back, but the French once 
more advanced to the attack :-— 


On they came in compact squadrons, one behind the other, 
so numerous that those of the rear were still below 
the brow when the head of the column was but at 
some sixty or seventy yards from our guns. Their pace was 
a slow but steady trot. None of your furious galloping charges 
this, but a deliberate advance at a deliberate pace, as of men 
resolved to carry their point. They moved in profound silence, 
and the only sound that could be heard from them amidst the 
incessant row of battle was the low thunder-like reverberation of 
the ground beneath the simultaneous tread of so many horses. 
On our part was equal deliberation. Every man stood steadily 
at his post, the guns ready, loaded with a round shot first and a 
case over it; the tubes were in the vents ; the port fires glared 
and spluttered behind the wheels; and my word alone was 
wanting to hurl destruction on that goodly show of gallant men 
and noble horses. I delayed this, for experience had given me 
confidence. The Brunswickers partook of this feeling, and 
with their squares—much reduced in point of size—well closed, 
stood firmly with arms at the recover, and eyes fixed on us, ready 
tocommence their fire with our first discharge. The column was 
led on this time by an officer in rich uniform, his breast covered 
with decorations, whose earnest gesticulations were strangely 
contrasted with the solemn demeanour of those to whom they 
were addressed. I thus allowed them to advance unmolested 
until the head of the column might have been about fifty or sixty 
yards from us and then gave the word, ‘‘ Fire!” The effect was 
terrible, nearly the whole of the leading rank fell at once ; and 
the round shot penetrating the column, carried confusion through- 
out its extent. 

ON THE MORROW OF VICTORY. 


Fighting at such close quarters was nothing short of 
slaughter. “I had never yet heard of a battle in which 
everybody was killed; but this seemed likely to be an 
exception,” Kincaid, who fought with the Rifle Brigade, 
records. He says :— 

The field of battle next morning presented a frightful scene of 
carnage ; it seemed as if the world had tumbled to pieces and 
three-quarters of everything destroyed in the world. The ground 
running parallel to the front of where we had stood was so 
thickly strewed with fallen men and horses, that it was difficult 
to step clear of their bodies, many of the former still alive and 
imploring assistance, which it was not in our power to bestow. 
The usual salutation on meeting an acquaintance of another 
regiment after an action was to ask who had been hit? but on 
this occasion it was ‘* Who’s alive ?” 

Mr. Fitchett, by his careful editing of these long- 
forgotten volumes, enables us to see Wellington’s cam- 
paigns with the eyes of the men in the ranks. In this 
book we have war placed under a microscope; we live 
in the ranks, share the hardships, suffer the privations, 
listen to the rude jokes and coarse oaths, feel the excite- 
ment of the charge, the depression of the retreat, and, in 
short, live the life of the men who by their endurance 
and stubborn courage saved Europe from Napoleonic 
despotism. 

THE principal feature in the January Young Woman is 
the paper on Women who Fail, wherein Miss Friederichs 
deals very faithfully with would-be literary ladies who 
think their sex and their excuses will exeinpt them from 
the elementary duties of punctuality, regularity and hard 
work, 
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A TALE OF AFGHAN LIFE. 

No book that has yet been published contains so 
intimate and complete a picture of Afghan life as that 
which Dr. Lilias Hamilton gives us in her story, “A 
Vizier’s Daughter” (Murray, 6s.). Nothing is more 
difficult than for a writer to enable a stranger to look at 
life from the standpoint of the inhabitants of a foreign 
country. This is, however, what Dr. Hamilton has suc- 
ceeded in doing. As we read her book we live for the 
time being in that mountainous tract of country which 
divides the Asiatic possessions of Britain and Russia. 
The restless, warring life of the tribesmen, the constant 
intrigues of the officials, the unhappy, joyless existence of 
the people, are all set before us with the vividness of the 
kinetoscope. Dr. Hamilton has torn a leaf out of the 
nation’s book of life. No one is better qualified to inter- 
pret Afghan life to the British public. For several years 
Dr. Hamilton was Court Physician to the Amir. She 
lived at the very centre of government in a state which 
probably presents the most perfect example of paternal 
rule which exists to-day. She lived the life of the people, 
she doctored them, and came to understand them as 
probably no European has done before. Her experiences 
in the Afghan capital would make one of the most inter- 
esting books of modern travel. But we fear that as long 
as Abdur Rahman lives Dr. Hamilton will refrain from 
lifting the veil which shrouds the inner life of Cabul from 
Western eyes. 

Dr. Hamilton has preferred to give her impressions of 
Afghanistan and Afghan life in the form ofa story. It 
is, however, a true story. All the characters are modelled 
on living men and women whom Dr. Hamilton knew inti- 
mately when she lived in their country. All the incidents 
recorded actually occurred, with the exception of those in 
the few concluding chapters. Gul Begum, whose life- 
story is the personal link which connects all the char- 
acters in the book, is the Vizier’s daughter. She is a 
fine character, finely drawn. The child of the chieftain 
of a hill tribe, she falls a victim to the feud which rages 
between her people and the Afghan Government. She 
becomes a slave, and her experiences are a terrible 
example of the lot of an Afghan woman. She finally 
enters the household of the Amir’s chief secretary. Dr. 
Hamilton’s account of life in Cabul is written from 
intimate personal knowledge. Speaking of the power the 
Amir exercises over his countrymen, she says :— 

He is gentle and sympathetic as a woman amidst the fury of 
a nature stronger and fiercer than most men’s. And therein lies 
the charm which binds men to him. Ina storm of passion that 
seems unrestrainable, boundless, he will lay his hand soothingly 
on a wound or aching head, or turn and comfort a little 
frightened child, the furrows on his thundery brow all smoothed 
out, the fire in his eye, subdued, his set jaw relaxed, a smile 
upon his lips. 

The human interest of the tale centres in Gul Begum 
and her self-sacrificing, unrequited love for the Chief 
Secretary. It is a sad and joyless story brightened by 
the girl’s devotion and fidelity, which, however, lends a 
still deeper pathos to her untimely death. 

o—eoOornorrorr_—sesaaeaeeeeeeeaeeaeeee 
The Girl’s Realm. 

THE January Girls Realm, containing the series on 
“ How I Began,” also contains an interview with Miss 
Clara Butt, the well-known singer. Another curious little 


paper is on “ Hand Shadows”; and there is also a 
“ seasonable ” paper on fancy dress. 
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LESSONS FROM THE INDIAN FAMINE. 

MR. VAUGHAN NASH travelled last year through all 
the districts in India which were devastated by famine 
and ravaged by cholera. What he saw he described in 
letters to the “Manchester Guardian.” These letters 
have now been published in volume form under the title 
of “The Great Famine” (Longmans 6s.). Mr. Nash’s 
bcok is not only a picture by a thoughtful observer of 
famine-stricken India, but also sums up the lessons 
which may be learnt from the terrible affliction which 
has desolated half of our great dependency. Mr. Nash 
pays a warm tribute to the heroic labours of English and 
native officials in their arduous combat with the water, 
food, and fodder famine followed by the cholera. The 
story of their efforts to save the people, he says, would 
make a chapter of English history worth the reading if 
ever it were written. He also bears eloquent testimony 
to the silent suffering of the natives. 


WANTED—A PROGRESSIVE WATER POLICY. 


Mr. Nash does not believe that the best use is made of 
the immense amount of free labour which a famine places 
at the disposal of the Government. A famine should be 
utilised to prevent the occurrence of future famines. But 
in many of the famine districts the breaking of stones 
has been a more popular form of employment than 

the digging of wells and the storage of water. 
If a progressive water policy were adopted there 
would be irrigation schemes in readiness for famine 
labour when famine comes. But, as it is, scores of 

paper schemes get themselves outlined in earth, and 
then have to wait till the next famine compels the 
Government to find work for the starving and destitute. 
A great deal more too might be done in restricting the 
area liable to the visitation of famine by the multiplica- 
tion of wells. With enough wells vast tracts of famine- 
‘stricken country could be made to blossom like the rose. 
In spite of the famine there has been grain enough and 
to spare in India. There has also been sufficient fodder 
to have saved the cattle, which are the most valuable 
possessions of the natives. But it has been found to be 


impossible to bring the grain to the starving people and 
the fodder to the dying cattle. 
THE BLOODSUCKER OF INDIA. 

Irrigation, the digging of wells, and greater facilities of 
communication are preventive measures which may 
mitigate the severity of famine. But Mr. Nash contends 
that if famine is to be seriously'granpled with, it will be 
necessary to go to the root of the evil. There are other 
causes of famine besides the failure of the rains. The 
inflexible tribute system and the money-lender are the 
upper and nether millstone with which we are grinding 
the Indian native. In order to comply with the demands 
of an iron law of a fixed tribute, the native is compelled 
in bad years to borrow of the money-lender. We have 
thus made the money-lender, once the village servant, into 
the village master, Mr. Nash declares. We have turned 
him from a useful agent into a bloodsucker. The money- 
lender has at his back the whole of the British judicial 
machinery. Large tracts of land are being alienated to 
him. It must be admitted, Mr. Nash says, that with the 
best intentions we-have boggled badly :— 

In the name of liberty we have made the individual a bond- 
slave ; and we have destroyed the corporate life—that seemingly 
imperishable thing which the bloody tumults of. Mogul and 
Mahratta left untouched, and which neither famine nor pestilence 
disturbed. Nor does it mend matters that our* intentions were 
excellent. The pity of it is that though the fatal mistake was 
years ago discovered, the governors of India, instead of facing it, 
have allowed the cultivator and the village to waste to death, 
drawing what comfort they can from the thought that one day, 
somehow, the occidental process is certain to bring its 
compensations. 

Happily there are signs that this apathetic laxity in face 
of a serious problem is coming to an end. The Punjab 
Alienation Bill, which only allows a creditor a fifteen 
years’ enjoyment of mortgaged property, seems to indicate 
a determination on the part of the Government to go 
to the root of the matter. Mr. Nash also counts among 
the encouraging signs of the present day the very hig h 
and widespread hope which Lord Curzon’s administration 
is exciting amongst all classes in India. 
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“THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH.” 
By I. ZANGWILL. 

MR. ZANGWILL has written an extremely clever 
political novel. ‘“ The Mantle of Elijah” (Heinemann, 
6s.) is a model of what a political novel should be and 
what so few are. ‘ The average novei which takes current 
events as its theme has nothing but ‘its politics to 
recommend it to public attention. The writer is usually 
too keen a politician to take much pains to deck out his 
dissertation in the trappings of fiction. A certain amount 
of fictional clothing is, of course, imperative to cover the 
nakedness of the theme, but the garments have no 
intrinsic value. Mr. Zangwill is too clever an author to 
fall into this error. His latest story will be read with 
interest by many who never glance at the columns of a 
newspaper with any desire to learn the political significance 
of passing events. It is a clever book, full of sparkling 
epigrams, and is certainly one of the most readable novels 
that have been published during the year. 

The atmosphere which pervades the book from cover 
to cover is that of the last twenty years of English 
history. Mr. Zangwill has chosen to ante-date his story 
by forty or fifty years. The device is so transparent 
that it will not impose upon even the dullest reader. 
Mr. Zangwill has worked out in his story the declining 
fortunes of the Manchester School and the rise of 
Imperial sentiment which have been the two distinctive 
features of our epoch. The Elijah of the tale is Thomas 
Marchmont, a statesman of the Manchester or Little 
England School. He is a noble but pathetic figure. 
His soul was “ of the old eternal pattern which seeks the 
Kingdom of God,” but his colouring was” according 
to the early Victorian epoch. His mind was English, 
practical, concrete, solid. His first thought was 
for England, but. an England at peace, clean, con- 
tented, sober and happy. Marchmont believed that 


the kingdom of heaven might be established here 


upon earth by: Free Trade, Free Speech, Free Meals, 
and Free Education. . He is opposed to all wars. 
He resigns his place in the Cabinet rather than be a 
party to sending out troops to Novabarba “to back up 
the exactions of private speculators who are often not 
even Englishmen.” He struggles heroically against the 
rising tide of heresies which he sees is threatening to 
swamp the people. But it isin vain. He is but a straw 
in the current. _Marchmont and the majority of the 
people of England part company, and the gulf between 
them quickly becomes unbridgeable. 

The pathos of this battle with what he considers to be 
a popular delusion leading, to certain destruction is 
heightened by the domestic life of the fallen statesman. 
His wife is utterly out of sympathy with her husband’s 
aims and ideas, his eldest son almost breaks his heart by 
entering the army, and he finds consolation alone in the 
sympathy of his daughter Allegra. She is the feminine 
counterpart of Marchmont, and destined as inevitably to 
disappointment and heart- break. In her case it assumes 
a more. feminine, form and a more tragic.. She is a 
fine character. Mr. Zangwill pictures with a master hand 
the clash of the ideal in her nature with the cruel realities 
of the world. Mr. Zangwill has filled his story with 
almost as many characters as Dickens crowded his pages. 
Among the minor figures which fill in the background are 
many which add life and gaiety to the story. Fizzy, 
M.P., and the old duchess with their brilliant epigrams 
are admirable. 

Mr. Zangwill has aean from many sources the 
qualities with which he has endowed Marchmont, the 
incarnation of the school of Cobden and Bright. In 
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Mr. Broser, the embodiment of the spirit of Imperialism, 
he had found ample material ready to his hand in the 
career and character of the Colonial Secretary. Broser 
begins his political life as the ardent adherent of 
Marchmont. He is a Radical of the Radicals. He 
marries Allegra, who sees in him the Elisha upon whose 
shoulders her father’s mantle will fall. Broser, however, 
is ambitious. He is a man of great force of character, a 
man to command, not a man to obey. Gradually he 
becomes the mouthpiece of all that Marchmont had 
fought against so strenuously, and all that he regarded as 
most mischievous :— 

His was the voice of the new England: not of the new 
England as he had hastily misconceived it in his first gropings, 
taking for the ozward flood a-back-wash of the eighteenth- 
century optimism, but of the new England generated by the 
throbbing screws and pistons of the age of machinery, emerging 
through an exotic, zsthetic greensickness and socialistic senti- 
mentalism to a native gospel of strenuousness and _ slang, 
welcome to the primordial brute latent beneath the nebulous 
spiritual gains of civilisation. Broser was this. dynamic energy, 
this acceptance of brute facts, this cockney manliness, this 
disdain of subtleties, this pagan joy of life: it had underlain the 
championship of the poor, and was as honestly available in the 
service of the rick. And his gifts were the more potent that he 
had polished his manners and phrases, absorbed almost auto- 
matically contemporary literature and art, and exuded them 
with apt brilliance in the House and in society. 

Finally Broser arrives at the conclusion that England 
needs a war. “ We are stagnant, infected with lfterary 
and artistic corruptions. The national fibre needs 
renewing. A war wl shake up all classes.” It would 
also shake Mr. Broser up to the top. War breaks out a 
second time with Novabarba. Broser becomes Prime 
Minister, but in the hour of his triumph he is deserted by 
Allegra. This is the merest outline of the framework of 
the tale, the details of which are worked out with great care 
and minuteness. It is a powerful story, admirably told. 


——60e———— 


A TRAMP’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

BORN under a haystack, with a coverlet of snow, Mr. 
Crawford’s little tramp soon experienced the hardships of 
a vagrant’s life. This tramp’s autobiography is an 
extremely interesting human document. There is a 
pathos which is touching in the record of the daily 
wanderings of the homeless little family. Uneducated 
and uncared for, they still preserve the kindlier human 
feelings which make life worth living. The mother had 
buried many children along the track of her yearly 
wanderings. Dick, by a miracle, survived the fate of the 
others. By day, father, mother and child tramped for 
miles, living on what the man could catch. At night 
they slept in the open all the year round. It was a bad 
night indeed that would induce the mother to take 
refuge from a storm under the shelter of a haystack. 
Little Dick learns his letters from sign-posts and 
notice - boards, which make a somewhat cumbrous 
alphabet. Dick’s mother asked his father to. look 
out for. any letters which might be missing from 
this primitive spelling book. ‘Not being eddicated, 
he brought a lot.” “One on ’em was as high as my 
head,” Dick writes. “The letters were rare and big 


ones.”. The notice on the. board was to the following 
effect : “ Caution.—Some evil-disposed person has been 


mutilating the boards on the country-side. Reward of 
4&5 for detection of culprit.” This tale of tramp-life has a 
freshness of the country-side about it which is like a 
breath of pure air after the stifling atmosphere of the 
tales of life in our crowded cities. 
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LUTHER AS AN EPOCH-MAKER. 

PROFESSOR LINDSAY of Glasgow has contributed an 
admirable biographical study of Luther and the German 
Reformation to Messrs. T. and T. Clarke’s series of the 
World’s Epoch-makers. The volume is about 50 pages 
above the average of the series, which are intended to be 
limited to 250 pages. It is the third volume of a series of 
twenty-eight, edited by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, which 
begin with Buddha and end with Newman. When 
the series is complete, it will form a popular library 
which will cover the history of the intellectual develop- 
ment of the world. It is well that the task of describing 
Luther and the Germany which he created fell to the 
hands of so sympathetic and competent a writer as Dr. 
Lindsay. English readers of the last generation derived 
their chief knowledge of Luther and his work from 
Daubigné’s “ History of the Reformation.” But few 
writers have done more to popularise what may be 
regarded as the Daubigné conception of Luther than Mrs. 
Charles, who in the “ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family” gave a very vivid although perhaps somewhat 
idealised picture of the life and times of the great Re- 
former. Dr. Lindsay’s object in this book has been to 
set Luther in the environment of the common social life of 
his time. “ The sixteenth century, of which Luther was the 
most outstanding figure, saw the beginnings of our present 


-social life in almost everything, from our way of looking 
-at politics and our modes of trade to our underclothing.” 
-Of course, adequately to describe social life in Germany 


in the sixteenth century would require volumes, and 
when this is to be combined with a sketch of the life and 
writings of Luther himself, it is obvious that 300 pages 


-do not afford adequate scope for the fulfilment of the 


task. Luther’s own complete writings fill 67 volumes. 
His letters alone occupy five volumes. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Lindsay has succeeded in producing a very readable, 
interesting, luminous description of German life in the 


-sixteenth century. 


One of: the best qualities in Dr. Lindsay as a writer 
and a man is his ready sympathy and. the broad 
tolerance with which he views men ‘and things with 
which he may have been expected to have little in 


-common. But in dealing with Luther ‘he has a subject 


after his own heart. Luther was a very human man, 
who sprang out of “the toilsome, lewd, and grimy sur- 
xoundings of a peasant life.” Germany, although 
nominally Christianised, was still largely pagan. “ The 
peasants came to their little village churches on Sundays, 
but their everyday worship consisted of small offerings 


.to kobolds and sprites of all kinds, each variety excelling 


the others in the power of working mischief on poultry, 
swine, cattle, crops, and the bodies of men and women, 
and therefore needing to be propitiated.” 

The central point of the book is of course the story of 
the Peasants’ War, which destroyed once and for all 
Luther’s faith in the common man.’ Dr. Lindsay points 


out with justice the responsibility of ‘Luther himself for 


the rising which filled him with horror. No other man 


-of the earth ever flung about wild words in such a reck- 
Jess profusion. He had the gift of strong, smiting phrases, 


which seemed to cleave to the very heart of the subject, 
words which lit up the matter with the vividness of 
a lightning flash. His words fell into souls full of the 
fomenting passions of the time, and bore their fruit in 
violent social revolution which after a few months of terror 
and paralysis gave birth to a fiendish cruelty of suppression. 
Luther had a great share unintentionally in inciting, 
the rising, and he can hardly be freed from the accusa- 
tion that he intentionally intensified the savagery with 
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which it was repressed. His tract against “the mur- 
deroys, thieving hordes of peasants” hounded on the 
princes to crush the rising in language which Dr. Lindsay 
admits is an ineffaceable stain on Luther’s character 
which no extenuating circumstances can wipe out. It 
is a melancholy reflection that the man to whom 
Germany owes the rebirth of her spiritual life in the 
midst of a panic of terror caused by an agrarian rising 
openly advocated a policy of savage repression in 
such words as these. “In the case of an insurgent, 
every man is both judge and executioner. Therefore 
whoever can should knock down, strangle, and stab such, 
publicly or privately, and think nothing so venomous, 
pernicious, and devilish as an insurgent. Such wonderful 
times are these when a prince can merit heaven better 
with bloodshed than another with prayer.” It is some 
consolation to-know that for years after the publication 
of this pamphlet his life was scarcely safe in many of the 
rural districts of Germany. Dr. Lindsay says: “It was 
the Peasants’ War which prevented him from believing 
in ‘a democratic Church, and led him to bind his 
Reformation in the fetters of a secular control. His 
dislike and distrust of the common man lay at the 
basis of his inability to understand Zwingle and 
the Swiss~ Reformers, a misunderstanding which 
worked many an evil to the German Reformation, 
and produced much of the disasters of the Thirty Years’ 
War.” Nevertheless, Dr. Lindsay’s is an eloquent tribute 
to his sincerity, his wise patience, and the broad and 
wide tolerance with which he held the Protestant forces 


together. 
——16¢———= 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY PARSON. 
By THE Rev. E. H. SUGDEN, M.A. 

Mr. SUGDEN has written a very readable book, 
with much good feeling and much humour (London, 
Skeffington and Son, 1900). He has dedicated it to 
“the ungenerous and complaining parishioners in every 
parish,” who, it is to be hoped, will read the experiences 
of the Rev. Knight Dale, the “ Twentieth Century Par- 
son,” reflect upon, and profit by them. The story describes 
a large country parish in which dire poverty and degra- 
dation lies at the door of smug wealth and ease. Three 
types of Anglican clergy are presented, all very recognis- 
able :—the Archdeacon, conservative, much busier among 
the rich than among the poor, and devoted as Lord 
Salisbury to the Church of England as by Law 
Established ; the rector, the “ Twentieth Century Parson,” 
a moderate High Churchman—energetic, earnest, a 
power for good, but who gets into hot water from his 
very sincerity and his habit of Jeaving the rich largely to 
look after themselves, and spending nearly all his ‘ime in 
Slumdom with the poor, the sick, and the dying ; and 
finally the curate, a worldly, mean-natured young man, 
who leaves his rector to get along by himself or with 
lay helpers as best he may. The parson’s story, the 
interest in which never flags, and which is not thickly 
interlarded with sermons, there being only oné, and that 
very brief, is skilfully interwoven with various love 
episodes. The human interest is strong throughout ; 
and although the book may not please certain blind 
defenders of the Church, who consider it unchristian 
even to suggest improvement or remedies for abuses, yet 
all Dissenters and all reasonable Churchmen might read 
with pleasure and profit this admirably-drawn sketch of 
a Twentieth Century Parson. May it be indeed that such 
men are to be the clergy of the New Century! There 
are always too few of them and can never be too many. 
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PAUL’S EPISTLES IN MODERN ENGLISH.* 


THE company of revisers, which has been busy for 
several years past in translating the New Testament into 
modern English, has brought out a second part, which it 
describes as the Apostle Paul’s Letters to the Churches. 
The translators say that they have done this portion of 
the translation on exactly the same principles as those on 
which they translated the Gospels ; but they have found 
greater difficulty, owing to the involved and often un- 
finished sentences of the Epistles, than in dealing with 
the simple narratives of the Gospels and the Acts. They 
have therefore felt bound to use as much freedom of 
rendering as is consistent with the true sense of the 
original Greek. They have wisely refrained from entering 
upon the field of critical scholarship as to the precise 
chronological arrangement of the Epistles. 

They have made one change : the first group contains 
the two Letters to the Thessalonians, the second group 
the Epistle to the Romans, and the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians and that to the Galatians. The third group 
contains the Epistle to the Ephesians and those to the 
Philippians and Colossians. Of course, those who are 
familiar with the Authorised Version, to whom it has 
become part and parcel of their thought and manner 
of speech, will not like the new version of the Epistles 
any more than they like the new version of the 
Gospels. The best way to show the kind of work that 
the revisers have done, is to print in parallel passages 
two of the best-known chapters in the Epistle of St. Paul’s 
famous eulogy on charity, in the 13th chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and his dissertation to 
husbands and wives upon their respective duties at the 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE 


close of the Epistle to the Ephesians :— 


AUTHORISED VERSION. 
I Cor, 13. 

1. Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am be- 
come as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. 

z. And though I have she 
gift of prophecy, and understand 
all mysteries, andall knowledge; 
and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am 
nothing. 

3. And though I bestow all 
my goods to feed ¢he poor, and 
though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing. 

4. Charity suffereth long, and 
is kind; charity envieth not ; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up ; 

5. Doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil ; 

6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth ; 

7. Beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

8. Charity never faileth, but 
whether ¢here be prophecies, 
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I go on to show you a way 
beyond all comparison the best. 
If I speak in the ‘‘ tongues ” of 
men—aye, and of angels, too— 
but am without Love, I have 
become mere echoing brass, or 
aclanging cymbal! Even if 
I have the ‘‘prophetic” gift, 
and know all secret truths and 
possess all knowledge, or even 
if I had such perfect faith as to 
be able to move mountains, 
but am without Love, I am 
nothing! IfI give all I pos- 
sess to feed the hungry, and 
even if (to say what is boastful) 
I sacrifice my body, but am 
without Love, Iam none the 
better! Love is long-suffering 
and kind. Love is never 
envious, never boastful, never 
conceited, never behaves unbe- 
comingly. She is not self- 
seeking, not easily provoked, 
nor does she reckon up her 
wrongs. She has no sympathy 
with deceit, but has full sym- 
pathy with truth. She is 
proof against all things, always 
trustful, always hopeful, always 
patient. Love never dies. Are 
there ‘‘ prophetic ” gifts ?—they 








* “The Twentieth Century New Testament.” Part II. London. Horace 


Marshall and Son. 
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they shall fail; whether shere 
de tongues, they shall cease ; 
whether ¢here be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away. 

g. For we know in part, and 
we prophesy in part. 

Io. But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which 
is in part shall be done away. 

11, When I was a child, I 
spake as a child, I understood 
as a child, [ thought as a child ; 
but when I became a man, I 
put away childish things. 

12. For now we see through 
a glass, darkly ; but then face 
to face; now I know in part; 
but then shall I know even as 
also I am known, 

13. And now abideth faith, 
hope and charity, these three ; 
but the greatest of these is 
charity. 

Eph. Vv. 25-33. 

25. Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ also loved 
the Church, and gave himself 
for it ; 

26. That he might sanctify 
and cleanse it by the washing 
of water and by the word, 

27. That he might present it 
to himself a glorious Church, 
not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing: but that it 
should be holy and without 
blemish. 

28. So ought men to love 
their wives as their own bodies. 
He that loveth his wife loveth 
himself. 

29. For no man ever yet 
hated his own flesh ; but nour- 
isheth it and cherisheth it, even 
as the Lord the Church. 

30. For we are members of 
his body, of his flesh, and of 
his bones. 

31. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, 
and shall be joined unto his 
wife, and they two shall be one 
flesh. 

32. This is a great mystery ; 
but I speak concerning Christ 
and the Church. 

33. Nevertheless let every one 
of you in particular so love his 
wife even as himself; and the 
wife see that she reverence her 
husband, 
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will be cast aside. Are there 
tongues ?—they will cease. Is 
there knowledge ?—it will be 
cast aside. Our knowledge is 
incomplete, and our prophesy- 
ing incomplete, but as soon as 
Perfection has come, what is 
incomplete will be cast aside. 
When I was a child, I talked 
like a child, thought like a 
child, reasoned like a child ; 
now that I am a man I have 
cast childish ways aside. As 
yet we see things dimly, re- 
flected in a mirror, but then— 
face to face! As yet my 
knowledge is incomplete, but 
then it will be as full as God’s 
knowledge of me is now. So 
then, Faith, Hope and Love 
last on—only those three— 
and of them the greatest is 
Love. 


Husbands, love your wives, 
just as the Christ loved the 
Church; yes, and he gave 
himself for her in order to 
make her holy, after purifying 
her by the washing with water, 
according to his promise. His 
intention is himself to bring 
the Church in all her beauty 
into his own presence with no 
spot or wrinkle or blemish of 
any kind, but, on the contrary, 
holy and faultless. That is 
how husbands ought to love 
their wives—as if they were 
their own bodies. A man who 
loves his wife is really loving 
himself ; for no one ever yet 
hated his own body. But 
every one feeds his body and 
takes care of it, just as the 
Christ does with the Church. 
We are members of his body. 
For this cause a man shall 
leave his father and mother, 
and be closely united to his wife ; 
and the man and his wife shall 
become one. There is a deep 
truth here—I am speaking now 
with reference to Christ and 
the Church. But as for you, 
you must each of you love his 
own wife exactly as if she 
were yourself; and the wife, 
for her part, should show re- 
spect to her husband. 


Of course the new version will cause many to blas-. 


pheme, but that is no harm—in fact, the more it is 
abused the more it will be circulated, and anything which 
contributes to the circulation of the writings which for 
nearly 2,000 years have strengthened the moral character 
of man, and purified and inspired the life of the race, 
makes for righteousness. I am very proud to have had 
even the humblest share in the initiation of this enter- 
prise, and congratulate the revisers upon the recogni- 
tion on the part of the general public of a task which 
has been to them in every sense a labour of love. 
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HE most popular of all the “ Books for the Bairns” is 
“ Esop’s Fables,” the number with which we began 
the. publication of this series. It has, however, 
been closely run by the second number, the “ Tales and 
Wonders of Jesus.” After the success of this little book, 
containing the parables and miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, | have been repeatedly asked to publish a Bible 
Book for the Bairns. My numerous correspondents who 
have urged this will be glad to know that I have begun 
this month the publication of a book of Bible stories for 
the Bairns. I could not better begin the new century 
than by falling back upon the old Book. But I was con- 
fronted at once with a great difficulty, It is nearly fifty 
years since I received as a Christmas present from my 
father my first copy of the Holy Scriptures. Since then, 
although the Book remains the same, there has been a 
change almost approaching to a revolution in the way in 
which it is studied. - The old doctrine of literal inspiration 
has gone by the board. There are very few families 
to-day in which an inquisitive child would be told—as all 
children used to be—that every chapter in the Holy 
Book was the written Word of God. Yet, while the old, 
unhesitating affirmation has gone, it is very difficult for 
the ordinary parent to explain to the ingenuous mind 
of the child what constitutes the divine inspiration and 
authority of the Scriptures. The results of modern 
scholarship, the conclusions of the higher criticism, have 
to a perceptible extent weakened thereadiness of the present 
generation to accept the Bible as the final authority. 
Modern science has to some extent undermined the old 
conclusions on which our fathers rested their scheme of 
the universe, and in its place there is in many minds 
nothing but a somewhat nebulous void. It is impossible 
to publish.a Bible Book for the Bairns without making 
some effort at least to explain to the young reader how 
it is that, while the old theories have lost their hold upon 
the mind of man, the authority of the Book still remains 
as great as, or greater than it was before. 
A DELICATE AND DIFFICULT DUTY. 

No doubt many will object to introducing the vexed 
problems of the higher criticism to the innocent mind 
of young children. But the only result of avoiding this 
subject is that children are taught to read the Bible in the 
old, unscientific way, to form their ideas upon assump- 
tions which they will very soon discover to be untenable, 
with the result that they will often confound the demolition 
of their assumptions with the destruction of the authority 
of the Word. 

I have, therefore, in the January number of the “ Books 


‘for the Bairns” endeavoured to explain, in language simple 


enough to be understood by the youngest child now 
learning to read the Bible, what the Spirit is which gives 
Life, as opposed to the Letter, which is fatal. I do not 
expect to escape criticism. On the contrary, I invite it. 
I have seldom approached any task with a deeper sense 
of responsibility. It is infinitely more important to give 
children a right idea of what the Bible is than to expound 
sound principles of imperial policy for the instruction of 
their parents. Impressions made on the plastic mind of 
youth are much more likely to last and to influence the 
conduct of life than the most brilliant oration in Parlia- 
ment or the most weighty contribution to the discussion 
of political or social problems. I am fully conscious of 
the fact that I can make no pretensions to be a Biblical 
critic, nor have I any claim to scholarship, either 
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ancient or modern. My introduction is not the 
work of an expert in any sense, excepting one, and 
to that perhaps even my most supercilious critic 
would allow me some claim. 

THE ART OF PUTTING THINGS. 

It has been my life’s work to try to make the conclusions 
arrived at by greater men than myself plain and simple to 
the uninstructed mind of the common people ; and for the 
accomplishment of that task my very deficiencies in other 
respects may not perhaps altogether be a disqualification, 
The great object at which I have always aimed to the 
sacrifice of almost everything else in all my writings has 
been to make people whom I am addressing understand 
exactly what I am driving at, to set forth with the 
simplest and homeliest illustrations the conclusions which 
are usually stated in terms quite unintelligible to the 
multitude. It is my function to stand, as it were, not 
between the living and the dead, but between the 
uninstructed busy man, who has neither the time nor the 
inclination to master even the alphabet of the language 
in which the scholar formulates his conclusions, and the 
erudite expert. 

In the present instance the task is one of exceeding 
difficulty and delicacy, for the problem which I had to 
solve was how to admit fully and frankly the fact that 
there are mistakes, errors, and mis-statements of all 
kinds in the Bible, and yet at the same time to vindicate 
its right to be regarded as the most authentic revelation 
of the Will of God to man which has been afforded to 
the human race. I have endeavoured to do this by using 
the familiar illustration supplied by the continually ex- 
tending application of electricity to the service of man. 

THE PARABLE OF THE ACCUMULATOR. 
The following passage will show better than any 


description the spirit in which I have addressed myself 
to this task :— 


Now you will say to me, perhaps, ‘‘ How is it, if there are 
mistakes in the Bible upon these matters, that you still think it 
is the truth of God ?” 

In order to explain to you why we believe in the Bible, why 
we know it to be the Book of all the books that have ever been 
written in the world, I shall have to use an illustration, which I 
hope will make things quite plain. You know the electric light 
which gives light in the street and in the house. But I wonder 
whether any of you have ever seen what they ¢all a storage 
battery. Here is a picture of it. Now look at it; it is what is 
called an accumulator, because in it there is stored up the electric 
light which, when it is turned on, makes the lamps give light in 
the room. But supposing that you had never seen electric light, 
and some one were to tell you that you had only to turn on a 
tap and the tiny little thread in the inside of the glass bulb 
would glow with a bright light, so that you could see everything 
in the room, you would not believe him until he turned the tap 
on and the light came. Then you would ask where the light 
came from. And supposing I took you and showed you this 
queer-looking thing that is called an accumulator, and said, 
‘* The light comes from that.” Well, you would say, ‘* But I 
don’t see any light. I only see this funny-looking thing made 
of metal. How can you prove that the light comes from this?” 
Then I would say, ‘‘[ prove it by showing you that if you con- 
nect the wires coming from this battery with a lamp it will make 
the light. If you cut the wires the light will go out. There- 


fore the light comes from the battery.” And you would see that 
it was so. \ 

But supposing some little friend of yours were to say, ‘‘I do 
Besides, the battery is painted a 


not believe in this story. 
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« accumulator,” 


THE BrsBLE Books 


very ugly colour, and here and there are pieces broken off it ; it 
is dusty, and it is nothing better thana lot of old iron.” Would 
not you think that he was stupid? You would say, ‘* But it 
dozs not matter about the paint, it does not matter about the 
dust, it does not matter about any of these defects in the battery, 
so long as it can give light.” Supposing that your friend still 
said, ‘* No, I have got a much prettier thing than that. It is 
beautifully painted, there is no dust on it, it is not chipped or 
cracked in any way, and it is much better than your dingy old 
Then. what you would say to him would be this, 
‘* All right, it may be better. It looks better—it is much newer 
than mine ; it is quite clean, and it is not chipped. These 
things are all very good, but can it make light?” And then 
your friend might try and try, but if it was nota real electric 


‘ accumulator, it would not make any light; it would be quite 


‘ jiving Word of God, 
_ It is a very old book, which has been translated many times. 


useless. 

Now it is just in the same way that we know the Bible is the 
Outside it is a book, like any other book. 
A 
great many people who are not remembered by us have written 
in it, and it is many of their ideas about things which we know 
to be imperfect. All this we will admit. And there are plenty 
of other books, recently written, that have none of these mis- 


« takes, which may be compared with the dust and the scratches 


and the chips on the old accumulator ; but when you come to 
ask which is the true battery—the new book, without any of 
these mistakes about little things in it, or the old book, with all 
its mistakes and imperfections, you find that it is the old book 


‘ which is the true battery, for it has in it the Spirit of God, which 


« And you say, what kind of light? 


is electricity, and which makes the light to shine in the world. 
The light which the Bible 
makes to shine in the world is Love, and the proof that the 
Bible is the Word of God is that, wherever the Bible goes, there 
it makes more} love in the world ; and the people who read the 
Bible most and get most of its spirit into them have more love in 


‘them than people who have never read the Bible, or who, if they 


have read it, do not take it into their hearts. Hence the first 
great test that proves that the Bible is the Word of God, is that, 
wherever the Bible goes, it brings the light of love into the life 
of man. 

DR. CLIFFORD’S OPINION. 


I submitted the proofs to two friends, one perhaps the 
foremost representative of the Free Churches of England, 
and the other a biblical scholar, who has devoted years 
of study to the problems, the discussion of which is 
popularly described as concerned with the ‘‘ Higher 
Criticism.” The former wrote briefly as follows :— 


I have read the paper through. It is very good indeed, and 
well fitted in the work it is meant to do. Of course, as a 
Baptist, | object to the passage at the beginning of page Io. it 
is not true of Baptist ‘‘ bairns,” you see. It will irritate the 
‘*verbalists,” but, as you say, it is ‘ inevitable,” and it ought to 
be none. I hold the utterance of the truth vital to the well- 
being of the young. JouNn CLIFFORD. 


The latter, as might be expected, wrote more at length, 
and in a more critical spirit. I am glad to be able to 
publish here his generous appreciation of the method 
in which I have dealt with the question in this little 
book :— 


I have read through your Bairns’ Introduction twice. It has 
caused me much pleasure ; for I am certain that it will do great 
good. It will save the young people from unnumbered snares 
to lay it well to heart; and it will make things clear to many 
older people. You are wholly right in laying the stress on the 
dynamic valuation of Scripture. You have succeeded marvel- 
lously in making that valuation clear to the child-mind. Your 
illustrations (I do not mean your pictures) are so up to date as 
to ensure the freshness of the figure to a generation ortwo. You 
have done the main thing wanted ; and the primary essentials 
are there all right. 


‘whom the Bible is a dead letter. 
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A PLEA FOR THE LIVING WORD, 

You have indeed made the dynamic value of Scripture so 
prominent as to leave only a shadowy impression on the child- 
mind of the much more important force, the Life out of which 
Scripture came and by which alone it is efficacious. The first 
Roman martyrs had only the Old Testament ; a few, perhaps, 
had seen or heard Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; what made 
them brave to the death was the Life they had received from 
other believers and shared in the community of the Church. 
The missionary who lands and effects a transformation in a 
savage island is himself the Living Epistle of Christ, without 
It is the Life in him which 
is the miracle worker ; not strictly speaking the Bible.- You 
do expressly disclaim the mistake of the bibliolator ; you do 
insist on the need of contact through obedient wills ‘if any 
light is to come from the accumulator ; but the net impression 
left on a child guided solely by you would be to make him 
rather bibliolatrous. He would grow up as oblivious of the 
Church (by which I mean, of course, the real organised Life 
of God on earth, not the Thing which claims exclusive right 
to the title) as Catholic children have sometimes been of 
Scripture. But as all the trend of the time is the other, way, 
your small readers will soon be cured of any over-strong 
Protestant bias. Yet, as I read again and again, ‘‘ The 
Bible did this,” it grated on me, and recalled the old. saying, 
““Ye search the Scriptures, for in them ye think’ ye “have 
Eternal Life ; and ye will not come to Me that you may have 
Life.” It is the Incarnate Word, not the Bible, which has 
wrought the marvels to which you so fitly appeal. : . . - 

Speaking of the Second Isaiah, I am reminded that while 
the Bible does insist that Sin brings punishment, its great 
message in its later and fuller utterance is that while sin brings 
sorrow it brings most sorrow not to the sinner but to the 
righteous and relatively innocent : the Righteous Servant bears 
the sin of many; the Lamb of God bears away the sin of the 
world, You lay a stress on the mere juristic conception of so 
much suffering for so much sin to the offender, whereas the 
Vital conception is Salvation through vicarious Sin-bearing. 
While you give touchingly and searchingly the ethical message 
of Scripture, the note of Redemption, ‘“‘the one clear note to 
diverse strings,” is not equally audible. You may perhaps have 
felt that to the child who has not yet found out the mortal 
dislocation of the soul, the ethical was the principal element; but 
could the redemptive element not be mentioned more fully 
without presupposing adult contritions ? 

But after these criticisms, I must say I envied you the having 
written this little book. It will bring the children to the Book, 
which is the main matter ; and I look forward thankfully to the 
effects it will produce. 

WHAT DR. PARKER SAYS. 

I also received the following from Dr. J. Parker :— 

I have looked into this book with much interest and much 
pastoral satisfaction. I shall not be surprised if its circulation 
surpass the most sanguine expectations. The children will 
eagerly make its acquaintance, and old folks will be glad to put 
such a primer into young hands. The whole thing is simple, 
quaint, here and there grotesque, and calculated to do real good 
in a novel yet convincing way. 

Although this introduction to the study of the Bible is 
issued as the first number of “ Books for the Bairns” for 
this year, the subsequent parts of the series, which, when 
complete, will form a “ Bible Book for the Bairns,” will 
appear on the 15th of each month, independently of the 
Bairns’ Books, and will be issued at the close of the year 
in a bound volume, which I hope will find a lodgment in 
every child’s library. “The Bairns’ Bible Book” will be 
identical in shape and illustrations with the “ Books for 
the Bairns,” and will, I hope, do something to familiarise 
the rising generation with the Book which more than any 
other is best fitted to be their guide and companion 
through life. 
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THE GROWTH OF. A BRITISH COLONY. 

NATAL is but a small daub of red upon the map of 
British South Africa. Its existence as a British colony 
may be measured by the span of a single life. Notwith- 
standing its diminutive size and its brief history the 
garden colony is a typical object-lesson in the growth of 
the Empire. If any one wishes to discover the secret of 
the expansion of England and the qualities which have 
planted all over the world self-governing communities of 
English-speaking people he cannot do better than read Sir 
John Robinson’s “ A Lifetime in South Africa.” (Smith, 
Elder, tos. 6d.) His personal recollections of colonial 
life date from the landing of the early colonists and 
come down to the granting of complete. self-govern- 
ment to the colony. When he set foot in Natal 
as a boy it had only been a British dependency for 
seven years. It was an unknown land _ without 
even thejmost elementary essentials of civilised life. 
The‘ natural ‘difficulties to be contended against were 
appalling in their magnitude. Hundreds of Englishmen 
were dumped down upon the sea coast, and left to look 
after themselves as best they could. They were utterly 
ignorant of semi-tropical countries, without capital, 
and for the most part had no knowledge of farming. 
The land was full of savage tribes. Nature was 
capricious. All preconceived theories proved fallacious. 
Knowledge had to be gained in the hard school of 
experience. To-day nature has been humoured and 
tamed, and Natal is a garden colony. Plagues and pests 
have been resolutely fought and conquered. The natives 
have been conciliated, and at least partially civilised. 





‘Railways have been laid, bridges built, and roads made. 


Population has increased despite hardship, unrest and 
wars. Natal has emancipated itself from the restrictions 
of Crown Colony government and has obtained the right 
to control its own affairs. 

Sir John Robinson in his recollections describes in a 
pleasant and easy fashion how all this has been accom- 
plished. He has been a journalist all his life, and a 
member of the Legislature for thirty-seven years, and 
had the honour of being the colony’s first Premier. He 
was only twenty-four when he entered the Colonial Parlia- 
ment, but he took his duties very seriously. Natal was a 
new country, with all its future to be made and shaped. 
It was part of South Africa, and South Africa was part 
of the Empire. Even at that early period of the 
colony’s life, the link with the Motherland influenced the 
paliey of the little colony. The colonists, however, were 

ft to fend for themselves, and it was not till Lord 
Wolseley’s mission that any interest was taken in this 
small group of Englishmen and women at the opposite 
side of the globe. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


+ 


Mgt from teachers approving of the proposed 
Scholars’ International Annual continue to be 
received. To prevent any misunderstanding, it may 
be as well to mention here that just as the editors of a 
public school magazine welcome contributions likely to 
be of interest to their circle of readers, so we shall 
welcome any such contributions from every country in 
touch with the scheme ; but the space at our disposal 
not being large, we cannot promise to insert ull such 
communications ; subjects of general interest, such as 
national customs or games, accounts of towns, schools, 
etc., famous in history having the preference. For example, 
for our foreign readers, surely a better description of 
cricket than “a game in which one boy hits with a stick 
a ball which another boy has thrown,” can be given by 
one of our scholars. Communications must be sent before 
February 15th. Some one has supposed that the 100 
books promised are the prizes of a competition. No such 
thing is contemplated. The books will simply be given 
to the one scholar from a school whose teacher sends in 
his or her name as having continued the longest in the 
steady persevering interchange of letters, and who may, 
therefore, be supposed to have most benefited by the 
same : only those who have corresponded at least one 
year being eligible. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE FOR TEACHERS. 


Writing to the Practical Teacher in December, M. 
Mieille exhorts teachers themselves to make more use of 
this method of enlightenment. He says :— 

No teacher will contradict me, I feel sure, when I say that, 
from the very nature of our duties, we incur the risk of narrow- 
ing our sympathies and even sensibilities to the small world 
wherein we move, sway, and command. International corre- 
spondence is a means—than which no better, no readier at hand, 
and no easier—of keeping in touch with the outside world ; of 
procuring ourselves the indispensable courant dair which is to 
sift our minds. It opens to the teacher a wide field of self- 
culture. He gains from it the gifts of wider sympathy and the 
larger insight into human nature that, as was said above, are 
essential to a right exercise of the teaching profession. It 
facilitates to him the comprehension of the foreign mind, the 
foreign literature, and civilisation. Last, not least, from those 
familiar talks with a fellow-teacher, from the exchange of books, of 
professional experiences, etc., that will result therefrom, the teacher 
will derive new modes of thought, will even perhaps evolve new 
methods, and in the end benefit himself as well as his pupils. 

HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


The School World issues of November and December 
contain some most interesting opinions on the value of 
the historical novel to the teacher of history. The 
importance of imagination in realising facts is insisted 
upon, and one is led to think of a school history as an 
“ Official despatch,” whilst the novel is the description by 
“Our Special Correspondent,” which gives the needed 
vivifying power. Can any of our readers help us by 
mentioning any French or German historical tales they 
know of and can recommend? 

CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED. 

We noticed a month or so ago the good news of the 
simplification of French syntax. In the December issue 
of the Modern Language Quarterly there is an extract 
from the report of the Secretary of the French Committee, 
in which he says :— 

Elementary education is losing the character of simplicity 
which ought always to distinguish it, and is entangling itself in 
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a mass of subtleties. Apparently the simplest expressions hide 
pitfalls. Thus in such a sentence as: J//s ont été leur(s) 
chapeau(x), ought we to write chapeau(x) in the singular or 
plural? Some say in the singular, because each person has 
only one hat; others say in the plural, because there are many 
persons, and consequently many hats. Again, we read: 
** Groseille must be written in the singular in the phrase, du sirop 
de groseille, because when reduced to syrup gooseberries lose 
their shape ; but grosei//es must be used in the expression des 
confitures de groseillzs de Bar, because in that kind of jam the 
gooscberries remain whole.” Is it not to be regretted that 
boards of examiners, presumably composed of intelligent men, 
should stay to discuss such puerilities, instead of accepting both 
the singular and plural as correct. 

The Language Quarterly then gives the simplifications 
which are the results of the labours of the committee, 
and which, though not yet confirmed by the French 
Academy, are yet so far authoritative that French 
examiners in /rance will accept them; but here comes 
in the bathos contributed by our own examining bodies. 
If a student goes in for Civil Service exams. or 
Oxford and Cambridge locals, he may write singular 
choufleur, plural choufleurs. lf, however, he is to be 
examined by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board, he must use a different plural. The 
Board of Education will let him choose which he likes, 
and the College of Preceptors will allow him the same 
licence if only he consents to submit to all those vagaries 
of the past participle, of which French teachers themselves 
have decided to get rid, if we except some few who, 
having carefully trained themselves in its verbal gym- 
nastics, dislike discontinuing the exercise. So now our 
unfortunate scholars have an extra difficulty. 


NOTICES. 


A teacher living on the South Coast, whose people are 
all abroad, would like to share her home with some other 
lonely lady, who like herself is eager for companionship. 
Possibly some one who is independent of place would like 
to have her address. It is not pecuniary advantage 
which is sought for. 

An Italian schoolmaster would be very glad for his son 
of sixteen to exchange visits with an English boy, for two 
or three months. He is teaching in a technical school, 
and the place is said to be very healthy, while he and his 
wife promise that every care shall be taken. His son 
has already been in England, and a good many young 
Englishmen have correspondents in the school, which is a 
large and important one. 

A young Danish girl of sixteen, daughter of a deputy, 
would like to exchange letters with an English girl. I 
daresay more than one girl would like to have letters 
from the home of our much-loved Princess. 

The niece of a well-known Paris professor would like 
an au pair engagement in a school or family not too far 
from London or Dover. , ; 

Hearty thanks are given to those kind friends who 
responded to the request for letters from home of far-off 
folk in Barbadoes and Toronto. Only a few names were 
sent on—but the letters of others who offered have been 
kept in case some more lonely folk “ out beyond” would 
like to have letters. ; . 

Will any teacher respond to the wish of an Italian 
schoolmaster who would be glad to get, monthly, a letter 
from a form in an English school, addressed to the boys 
of his class ? 
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Art in Trade. 


THE holiday number of The North-western Miller is a 
sumptuously produced volume of some eighty-four large 
pages. Onthe cover appears a fine steel engraving of 
George Washington, who, as we are told in the first 
article, was not only the father of his country, but also a 
successful and trustworthy miller. So trusted was he in 
this capacity that barrels of flour stamped “ George 
Washington, Mount Vernon,” were exempted from inspec- 
tion at British ports in the West Indies. A modelled 
illustration of Hiawatha and Mondamin reproduces so 
strikingly well as to lead one to wonder why more 
decorative work is not published of the same kind. 
There are many stories. Clement Scott writes on the 
Miller in the Drama, and there are interesting technical 
articles upon French Wheat Culture, the Granulation of 
Flour, the Bakers’ Guild of London, and Feeding the 
World. A special feature, most tastefully illustrated, is 
made of English towns, Oxford, Chelmsford, and East- 
bourne being taken as examples. Throughout, the book 
is well illustrated, well printed, and well got up. It 
reflects much credit upon Mr. W. E. Edgar, the manager. 
The volume is dedicated to Queen Wilhelmina, in whose 
honour appears a windmillscape in blue. 
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An American Girl as Diplomatist. 

In the January Wide World Magazine there is an 
amusing article by Miss Elizabeth Banks on her ex- 
periences as a diplomatist with the United States 
Ambassador in Peru. On her first arrival in Lima, Miss 
Banks, who, be it said, knew no Spanish, found herself an 
object of immense attention and interest, but is greatly 
annoyed when, on going out to shop, the negro major- 
domo of the Legation rushes frantically after her and insists 
upon accompanying her. Her first few weeks she found 
remarkably dull and the rather lazy life did not suit her 
American energy. She relates amusingly how at last an 
earthquake came, creating great commotion. She mis- 
took it for a revolution, and was greatly disappointed 
that it was only a prosaic disturbance of nature, and that 
her famous despatch to Washington describing an 
alarming revolutionary outbreak in Lima could not be 
sent. After atime, however, the Ambassador began to ex- 
hibit such strange peculiarities, to dance about and knock 
overzink bottles in so crazy a fashion, that she feared for 
his sanity. At last by accident she found out the cause— 
gigantic fleas, which rendered life hideous in Lima, and 
to which no one could hope to get accustomed for a year. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 


ooo 


AN EVOLUTION OF THE 


OR some years past an interesting experiment has 
been tried in connection with THE REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, and the success which has attended this 

tentative effort justifies the hope that the New Century 
will see the wide extension and development of the 
original scheme. It is one of the commonplaces of all 
social reformers that city life tends to destroy the natural 
conditions under which human intercourse exists in the 
village or in the country towns, where everyone is more or 
less acquainted with his neighbour, and where family life 
exists unimpaired, and such a thing as neighbourliness 
and friendship is possible to everybody. 

~ Now there are probably one hundred thousand women 
and one hundred thousand men at least in‘ London at 
this moment who are separated from each other by an 
invisible barrier. They may be in very much the same 
or in the identical social circle, but there is no one to 
introduce them to one another. The result is that each 
unit of the two hosts one hundred thousand strong is at 
this moment lacking in the helpful stimulus of friendship 
or of mere acquaintanceship which contributes so much 
to the energy and the joy of life. 

For some time past we have made efforts to see 
whether or not it was possible to introduce these isolated 
units to each other through the medium of an association 
hitherto known as the Wedding Ring Circle. It has met 
with considerable success, but the working of the scheme 
has shown the propriety of changing the name if the real 
object of the Association were to be attained. So with 
the Nineteenth Century the Wedding Ring Circle died, 
and its place is 'now taken by a Correspondence Club. 
The thing is the same, but the name is different, and the 
name of such things is often more important than the 
thing itself. 

The principle of the Wedding Ring Circle was very 
simple. We published a small monthly magazine, in which 
were printed notifications from anonymous correspondents 
of either sex who wished to enter into correspondence 
with members of the other sex. Each one was perfectly 
free to describe him or herself exactly as he or she 
pleased, it being assumed that, being rational people, 
they would for the most part prefer to correspond with 
real people than with fantastic creatures of the 
imagination. But the essence of the idea was its 
absolute freedom and complete absence of any constraint 
or responsibility on the part of any one, excepting 
the persons concerned. Miss A, living in lodgings in 
London, or any other town, wishes to correspond 
with some unknown Mr. X, Y, or Z. She describes 
the kind of person she is, and the kind of persons 
with whom she would: wish to correspond. She is 
given a letter and a number, and introduced to the 
Circle by the publication of her own statement as to 
her character and her requirements in the monthly 
Post-Bag of the Circle. It is perfectly open for any 
person who is attracted by her announcement to write to 
her. But he does it at his own risk, and if she answers 
him she does so at her own risk. They communicate 
anonymously, by letters addressed to the Conductor of the 
Circle at Mowbray House. The Association has been in 
existence for three or four years, in the course of which 
several hundreds of persons have been brought into 
pleasant and profitable correspondence with one another. 
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"WEDDING RING CIRCLE. 


In many cases this correspondence, which was begun 
under strict anonymity on both sides, has led to what 
promises to be lifelong friendship, and in other cases the 
friendship has ripened into marriage. But the essence 
of the idea is not that the people should marry, but that 
they should get to know each other. 

At one time it was thought that for the full develop- 
ment of the project it would be necessary to take 
premises which could be used as a kind of drawing-room 
for the members of the Association ; but experience has 
shown that this is not necessary. The members of the 
Circle, or, as we shall in future be called, the members of 
the Correspondence Club, are drawn from all parts and 
all classes and all conditions of society. A costermonger 
can write to a duchess if they are interested in each 
other. If they are not, the correspondence promptly 
comes to an end. No one’ is under any obligation 
to answer letters. Every one is perfectly free to write 
to everyone else within the circle of the members of the 
Club. As they have no means whatever of ascertaining 
each other’s identity, excepting through the Conductor of 
the Club, they have no fear of compromising themselves, 
or bringing into their lives the encumbrance of a 
disagreeable acquaintance. If a correspondent turns 
out to be a bore, he can be dropped summarily without a 
phrase, without an apology. The Correspondence Club. 
is like a masked ball, in which maskers can make one 
another’s acquaintance for their intrinsic value, without 
having their judgment distorted either by knowledge of 
the social position or of the personal appearance of the 
individual with whom they correspond. But supposing that 
B 6, after corresponding for a time with A 3, A7, and A ¥2, 
finally decides that of all her correspondents she would most 
wish to make the personal acquaintance of A12. Should 
this desire be reciprocated on the part of that gentleman, 
the question at once arises, how are they to meet ? 

Those members of the Correspondence Club who wish 
to meet have only to arrange to be at a given place in 
any of the museums or galleries at a certain hour, and 
everything goes without trouble. If, however, any 
member of the Club should shrink from m: aking such an 
appointment and keeping it herself, the Conductor of the 
Club is always willing to arrange introductions privately 
when satisfactory evidence of good faith is forthcoming. 

The subscription to the Wedding Ring Circle has been 
12s. 6d. a half-year, or a guinea a year, but with the view 
of extending the usefulness of the Correspondence Club 
as much as possible, I am disposed to reduce the 
subscription of membership to Ios. 6d. a year, payable in 
advance. The payment of the subscription entitles the 
— to— 

The monthly Post-Bag, sent post free by letter-rate, 
in which appear the descriptions of the other members 
who are willing to enter into correspondence. 

2. The insertion of his or her description with 
outline of the qualities wanted in a correspondent. 

3. The interchange of correspondence through the 
medium of the Club. 

4. The good offices of the Conductor, should a personal 
meeting be desired with any correspondent. 

All further particulars will be sent on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope by the Conductor of the 
Correspondence Club, Mowbray House, Norfolk St., W.C. 











ART IN THE 


Architectural Review.—Dec. 
Onslow Ford. Illustrated. Marion Hepworth Dixon. 
A Frieze and a Fountain at the Paris Exhibition. 5S. S. G. 


“ The fountain made at Sévres which was in the grounds between the 
Petit Palais and the Porte Monumentale, and the frieze to the Grand 
Palais on the facade towards the Avenue d’Antin.” 


Art Journal.—H. Virtve. 1s. 6d. Jan. 

Etching :—‘‘ The Annunciation,” after Arthur Hacker. 
The Wallace Collection. Illustrated. Claude Phillips. 
Mr.! Reynolds-Stephens; a Worker in Metals, Illustrated. 

A, L. Baldry. 
Fez, Morocco. Illustrated. George Montbard. 
Mere Ornament. Illustrated. L. F. Day. 
Charles Keene and Pretty Women. Illustrated. Lewis Lusk. 
Art Journal.—Paris Exu1sition NuMBER. H. Virtue. 1s.6d. Partg. 
French Art at the Exhibition. Illustrated. «A. Alexandre. 
Glass at the Exhibition. Illustrated. L. F. Day. ; 
The Moving Pavement. [Illustrated. H. E. Butler. 
Rembrandt-Photogravure :—‘‘ The Ford,” after Troyon. 


: Artist.—o9, Rep Lion Court, FLeer Street. 1s. Dec. 
The Work of Edwin Austin Abbey. Illustrated. Maxs. Arthur 
Bell. 
The Metal Industries at the Paris Exhibition. 
W. Fred. 
Modern Jewellery at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. 
James J. Guthrie. Illustrated. Count de Soissons. 
Rex Powell’s Designs for Wrought-Iron Lanterns, 
R 


Illustrated, 


Illustrated, 


Fes, the : 
Supplements after E. A. Abbey. 


Bookman.—Dec. 
The Literary Portraits of G. F, Watts, 
Chesterton. 

The literary portraits reproduced include those of Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Browning, Rossetti, William Morris, Matthew Arnold, John Lothrop 
Motley and John Stuart Mill. 

“‘Mr, Watts does not so much copy men as recreate them; he 
makes them over again from natural things, from clay and the colours 
of the morning. . . . It is not the natural environment of the body, 
but the;natural environment of the soul that he shows us. .. . The 
keynote of his portrait-painting is a faith in the human spirit, a belief 
that it is not towards the divine only that the highest art is praise.” 


Catholic World.—Dec. 


Murillo; the Painter of the Virgin. Illustrated. Mary F. 
Nixon-Roulet. 


Ibustrated. Gilbery 


Cosmopolitan.—Dec. 
Some Examples of Spanish Wood-Carving, 


E. Wilson. § 
Critic.—Dec. 
Jean Veber. [Illustrated. Bessie Van Vorst. 


French Art at, the Court of Berlin. Illustrated. Christian 
Brinton, 


Illustrated. 


Fortnightly Review.—Jan. 
The Painters of Seville. A. Symons. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—Jan. 


Flower-Painting from? Nature; a Talk with Mrs. Sophia 
Miller. Illustrated. , 


House.—H. Virtve. 6d. Dec. 


The House at the Paris Exhibition. Continued. Illustrated. 
The Palace of Fontainebleau. Continued. _Ilustrated. 
Connoisseur, 
Jan. 
Homes of Some Modern Artists. Illustrated. 
The House at the, Paris Exhibition. Continued. Illustrated. 


M. D.N. 
Lady’s Realm.—Dec. 
The Art of Mortimer Menpes, Illustrated. 
Dixon. 





Marion Hepworth ~ 


MAGAZINES. 


Maemillan’s Magazine.—Jan. 
The “ Pieta,” by Montagna, and the ‘‘ Feast of Gregory,” by 
Veronese ; Two Great Pictures, by M. H. Witt. 
Magazine of Art.—Cassett. 1s. 4d. Jan. 
Gabriel Nicolet. Illustrated. T. Nicolet. 
Newly Acquired Drawings by Hogarth at the British Museum. 
Illustrated. Austin Dobson. 4 
The New Louvre. Illustrated. F. Rinder. 


Gems of the Wallace Collection. Continued. Illustrated. 
M. H. Spielmann. 

Humour in Black and White. Illustrated. E. T. Reed. 

The ‘‘ New Cut” as seen at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. 


F. Hamilton Jackson. 

Supplements :—‘‘ An Orphan,” after G, Nicolet; ‘The 
Milkmaid,” after Greuze; ‘‘ Dark, Dark are the Pine- 
Trees,” after E, Richardson. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Jan. 
“The Countess of Lincoln,” Photogravure after T. Gains- 
borough. 
Rodin the Sculptor, Illustrated. Marie van Vorst. 
The Spirit of Caricature. Max Beerbohm. 


Pearson’s Magazine,—Dec. and Jan. 
The Art of the Age. Illustrated. Continued. 


Poster.—1, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 6d. Nov, 


Sidney Hebblethwaite. Illustrated. 
Kemble Playbills, Illustrated. C. Hiatt. 
The Poster in America. Illustrated. Scotson Clark. 
Dec. rts. 
The Poster and the Pantomime. Illustrated. (C. Hiatt. 
The Art That Christmas brings. Illustrated. E. Wenlock. 


The Cabarets of Montmartre and Their Posters. 
H. R. Woestyn. 

Some Edmund Kean Playbills. Illustrated. C. Hiatt. 

French Billposting. Lllustrated. H. Sevin. 

Belgian Posters, Illustrated. E. Wenlock. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—Dec. 
Puvis de Chavannes. Illustrated. John La Farge. 


Jan. 
Auguste Rodin. Illustrated. W. C. Brownell. 


Strand Magazine.—Jan. 
Mr. Henry Woods ; Interview. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


R. de Cordova. 


Sunday Magazine.—Jan. 
Curiosities of Stained Glass. Illustrated. E. R. Suffling. 


Temple Magazine.—Jan. 
The Vicissitudes of Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus.” Illustrated. Rev. J- 
Johnston. 
World’s Work.—Dec. 


A Triumph of American Sculptors. Illustrated. Katharine de: 


Forest. 
AAR 


Art at the Paris Exhibition. 

THE Art Fournal is issuing a series of extra numbers 
devoted to the Paris Exhibition, and the set, when com- 
plete, will form a handsome and interesting souvenir of 
the greatest Exhibition the world has yet seen. The 
buildings are described at considerable length, but art 
and the various arts and crafts as represented at the 
Exhibition naturally occupy the greatest amount of space. 
Nine numbers have been issued, all beautifully illustrated, 
and a special frontispiece is included in each number. 


The Revue de ’Art has not yet exhausted the art’ 


topics at the Exhibition, and the articles in the December 
number deal with the prints, etc., and furniture, pottery, 
and lace. 
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“Uhe Royal House of Judah in Britain. 


LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Ainslee’s Magazine.—InTERNATIONAL News Co. rocents. Dec. 


William C. La we ; the d’Artagnan of the Business World. Illustrated. 
G. L. Fielder. 
What is Lloyd’s? Illustrated. S. A. Wood. 
The Men That Make Our Laws. Illustrated, L. A. Coolidge. 
the Builder of the Canadian-Pacific. Illustrated. 


Sir William van Horne ; 
H f 


. H. Lewis. 
Zanzibar. Illustrated. Allen Sangree. 


Anglo-American Magazine.—60, Wact Street, New York. 
25cents. Dec. 
The Evolution of a Statesman (Joseph Chamberlain). 
Unity of Separated Peoples. A. Bierbower. 
Professor Max Miller. 
Hawaii First. Illustrated. Continued. 
Quivera. Continued. E. E, Blackman. 


Draper E. Fralick. 


Dr. E. S. Goodhue. 


Rev. M. W. Spencer. 


Antiquary.—E ttior Srocx. 6d. Jan. 
Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain. Continued. F. Haverfield. 
The Potter’s Craft. Illustrated. Isabel Suart Robson. 
Lostwithiel Font, Illustrated. A.C. Fryer. 
Three Cromwell Books. 
Annals of a Country Fair. Illustrated. F. J. Snell. 


Architectural Review.—ErrincHam House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
StrRAND. 1s. Dec. 

‘The Holborn-Strand Improvement. Illustrated. 
Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment. I Ilustrated. 
Has Architecture gone mad in Germany? J. C. Paget. 
The New London Pavilion. Illustrated. 
The Palace of Architecture in Allegory. Ethel Wheeler. 
New Features in French Houses. La Forgue. 
Peterborough the Proud. Illustrated. W. A. Pite. 
Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon. Illustrated. G. Clench. 
The Case of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Illustrated. 


Arena,—Gay Anp Birp. Dec. 
Through the ye of a Great Dane (Holger Drachmann). 


Johannes Hrolf Wisby. 
Remedies for Trust Abuses. Prof. Frank Parsons. 
Man known to History. 


25 cents, 


With Portrait. 


Toussaint L’Ouverture; the Greatest Black 
B. O. Flower. 

The Problem of Municipal Government. Rev. James H. Batten, 

The Want of Psychical Research. Prof. James H. Hyslop. 

Apostles of Autolatry. _ Joseph Dana Miller. 

The Danger Tendency in-Brain Study. A. C. Bowen. 

The Principle of Human Equality. Charles W. Berry. 

The Land Question and Economic Progress. Bolton Hall. 


Argosy.—GerorGeE ALLEN. 1s. Jan. 


St. Peter’s at Rome. Illustrated. A. J. C. Hare. 
Lhe Poet Raftery. Lady Gregory. 

An Indian Garden. Illustrated. Hon. Mrs, C. Bruce. 
Pidgin-English. W. T. Dobson. 


Asiatic Quarterly satiated * mains InstiTuTE, WOKING. 


Agricultural Banks for India. Sir W Glem Wedderburn. 
Some Historical Indian Famines. Capt. W. Haig. 
Water-Supply in Mitigation of Drought in India. W. Sowerby. 

Crime and Punishment in England in the Eighteenth Century. G. B. 

Barton. 

Crime and Punishment in India. Sir W. 
Ihe Chinese Problem and Its Solution. Taw Sein Ko. 
Rabeh; an African Napoleon. F, A. Edwards. 
A Canadian View of the South African Question. 
“* Marco Polo’s Tangut.” Parker. 

The Decadent White Elephant. Pyinya. 
Siamese Intercourse with China, Continued. Major G. E. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. rs. 
Verses. James Russell Lowell. 
Middletown, Conn. ; a New England Town. 
War as a Moral Medicine. Goldwin Smith. 
The Dominance of the Crowd, Gerald Stanley Lee. 
Washington ; the City of Leisure. A. Maurice Low, 
Art in Language. B. I. Wheeler. 
William Ellery Channing: the Maintenance of a Poet. 
New Ideals in Musical Education. Waldo S. Pratt. 
The Best Isthmian Canal. H. L, Abbott. 
William Henry Seward. W. Allen. 


Badminton Magazine,—Heinemann 1s, Jan. 
Advice on Fox-Hunting. Illustrated. Continued. Lord Willoughby de 


3roke 
A. Warnford. 


58. 


H. Rattigan. 


J. C. Hopkins. 


Gerini. 
Dec. | 


John Fiske. 


F. B. Sanborn. 


A Winter Cruise. Il!ustrated. 
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Sport with the Imperial Yeomanry. 
On Salting and Shore. Illustrated. L. H. de Visme Shaw. 

A Brush with a Caribou. Illustrated. A. P. Silver. 

Kokari-Fishing in the Andaman Islands. Illustrated. Major G. Massy. 


G. Gathorne-Hardy. 


Hawking and Shooting Houbara. Illustrated. Staff-Surgeon C. L. Nolan. 
Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow. 1s. 6d. Jan. 
The Companies Act, rgoo. 
Progress of Banking ; Capital and Reserve Funds. 
Japan after the War. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biackwoop. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
Marooned. Linesman. 


The Foible of Comparative Literature. 

Fifteen Hundred Miles on Fresh Water in Canada. 
The English in China. 

The House of Commons, Past and Present. 
Musings without Method. 

More Problems of Railway Management. 

The Last Session of the Century. 


Bookman.—Hopper anp StoucnHTom 1s. Dec. | 


A. J. Dawson; a New Writer. With Portrait. 
Are Mr. Augustus Hare’s Stories credible ? 

an. 6d. 
New Writers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Seton-Thompson ; Illustrated. 


na ee the Man and the Philosopher. With Portraits. Prof. W. 

nig 

¥. F. Bullen’ s “ With Christ at Sea.” A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

Bookman,.—(America.) Dopp, Meap AnD Co., New York. 25 cents. 
Jec. 

J. M. Barrie. Illustrated. W. Wallace. 

J. M. Barrie’s Country. Illustrated. W. Hale. 

Notes on Some American Magazine Editors. With Portraits. Flora Mai 


Holly 
A Note on Charles Dudley Warner. With Portrait. H. Thurston Peck. 
First Books of Percy Bysshe Shelley. L. S. Livingston. 


Tolstoy’s Denunciation of Contemporary Art. Illustrated. A. Hornblow. 


Canadian Magazine.—Owxrario Pustisuinc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents. 
the Greatest Bank in America. 


Jec. 

The Bank of Montreal ; 
Oxley. 

The Bank of Montreal Token Coinage. 

The Young Idea in Japan. I Jlustrated. 

Government Ownership of Railways. Concluded. 


Illustrated. J. M. 


Illustrated. R.W. McLachlan. 
A. Edmonds. 
R. L. 
Captain.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. 
The Chinese Public School-Boy. Illustrated. Continued. 
A Century of Railway Travel. -Illustrated. J. A. Kay. 
Concerning Tyres. Illustrated. H. Perry. 
Cassell’s Magazine.—Casseti. 6d. 


Harnessing Niagara. Illustrated. Miss Gertrude M. Bacon. 
This and That about Madame Melba. Illustrated. Z. 


Richardson. 


Jan. 
A. Collins. 


Jan. 


The Noble Sport of Falconry. Llustrated. A. J. Bowden. 
The Novelist as M.P. ~ es Whyte Edgar. 
Stage Warfare. Illustrated. B. Robertéon. 


D. r Timins. 
With Portraits. 


Snowed-Up. Illustrated. 
Living Women Sovereigns. Marie A. Belloc. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, Srranp. 1s. Dee. 


Electricity at the Paris Exposition. Illustrated. C.S. Vesey Brown. 

Industrial Combinations in the United Stata; Labour, Intelligenc: and 
Money. Charles R. Flint. 

Machine Tools at the Paris Exposition. 


Illustrated. Joseph Horner. 
The Steam Automobile. Illustrated. i 


A. Kingman. 


Motive Power and Industry ; Engine Types and Their Influences. Alton 
D. Adams. 
The ‘‘ Pom-Pom.” Illustrated. Capt. E. L. Zalinski 
Machinery in Agriculture. Illustrated. George Ethelbert Walsh. 
The Development of the Gas Engine. Robert S. Ball, Jun. 
Catholic World.—22, Parernoster Row. 1s. Dec. 
The Latest Word on the Temporal Power of the Pope. Rev. H. 
Moynihan. 
The Missionary Movement in the Anglican Church. Rev. W. L. Sullivan. 
Amalfi the Beautiful. Illustrated. 
The Development and not the Evolution of Dogma. T. L. Healy. 
An Australian Bush Priest and His Mission. Illustrated. Barry Aylmer. 
Why are Protestant Missionaries disliked in the Far East? Francis 


Penman. 
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*» * Century Magazine.—Macmitran, 1s/ 4d. Jan. 
The United States Patent Office. Illustrated. E. V. Smalley. J 
Running the ‘eeu of the Rio Grande. With Map and Illustrations. 

k. 'T. Hil 
Hamlet’s Castl2 at Elsinore. Illustrated. Jacob A. Riis. 

Shadow and Sunlight in East London. Illustrated. Sir Walter Besant. 
Stephen Phillips. With Portrait. E. Gosse. 
What the Government costs. C. D. Wright. 
Besieged in Peking. Illustrated. Cecile h. Payen. 
:  Chambers’s Journal.—47, Parernoster Row. 8d. Jan. 
From the Twopenny. Stall. A. L. Salmon. 
The Trail of the ‘is X  : ace gf 
‘the Parish Chest. . Ditchfizld. 
‘Luxation-of Land valane’ G. M’Crae, 
Popular Sciznce Notes at the Last Paris Exhibi ion. E.G. Craven. 
Around the French Shore of Newfoundland. P. T. M’Grath. 


Chautauquan.—CuauTauqua Press, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 20 Cents. 
Dec 


The M:ids of Montreal. Illustrated. Mary Sifton Pepper. 
Sources and Uses of Poetry. : W. C. Lawton. 

‘The Eastern Question reopened. Illustrated. _E. A. Start. 
Down the Nile to Cairv. Illustrated. F. M. Davenport. 
The Inner Life of Madame Guyon. Jessie L. Hurlbut. 


Church Missionary SS Missionary SOCIETY. 
n. 


The Old and the New Century. E. S. 4 

Missionary Work in India in the: Nineteenth Century. Sir Charles Elliott. 
Churchman.—E .ior Srock. 6d. Jan. 

Neo-Anglicanism in Conflict with the Historical High Church School. 

Canon Meyrick. 
Thomas Secker. Continuzd, Canon Benham. 
‘the Judicial and — Authority of the Church Distinguished. 
Chancellor P. V. Sinith. 
S:. John ; the Beloved Dacyis. Rev. J. R. Palme-. 


Contemporary Review.—Cotumsus Co. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
The Chinese Wolf and the European Lamb. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
M:. Pnillips’s “‘ Herod.” Stephen Gwynn. 
‘tne War Office. Togatus. 
‘england and Russa. J. Novicow. 


‘Farmers’ Villages. Rusticus. 


‘The paffz.ing God. Emma Marie Caillard. 
Dublin University ont a Igsh Catholics. John Pigot. 
Shamanism. J. Stad 


i Cycles and Motors in pe Joseph Pennell. 


Womsna on Education Authorities. Lady Laura Ridding. 
Concerning French and English. Auguste Bréal. 
‘Lhe Scottish Charch and the Scottish People. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn, Evper. 1s, Jan. 
W.th the Huntress ; Pozm. George Meredith. 
‘The Cornhil Magazine ; Birth and Parentage. Georg: M. Smith. 
More Light on St. Helena. Miss Dorothy ansel Pleyde!l. 
Mrs. Hemans; Blackstick Papers. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, 
‘The Military Lessons of the War ; a Rejoinder. A. Conan Doyle. 
How I Acted the Missionary, and what came of it. Siz Henry M. Stanley. 
Examinations in Fiction.. Andrew Lang. 
‘The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 
Provincial Letters. Urbanus Sylvan. 


Cosmopolitan.—InTrernationat News Co. 64. Dec. 
The Centennial of the Nation’s Capital (Washington). Illustrated. F. W. 
Fitzpatrick. 
The Peking Legations; a National Uprising and International Episode. 
Sir Robert Hart. 
The Country.Fair. Illustrated. J. Moritz2n. 
Life and Art in Warsaw. Illustrated. Lou'se Van Norman. 
Beauty. Illustrated. Harry Thurston Peck. 
Critie.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 c2nts. Dec. 
The Manuscripts of Some Popular Novels. Illustrated. 
Some Recent Views of Oliver Cromwell. Illustrated. 
‘tne Decline of Intellect. Andrew Lang. 
Charles Ducley Warner. With Portrait, H. W. Mati:>. 


Dial.—315, WasAsH Avenue, CuICcAGo. 1ocents.’ Dec. 1 


' The Gentle Reader. 


; _ Dec. 16. 
Three Centuries of American Literature. 


Economic Journal.—Macmitran. ss. Dec. 

The Monetary Condition of India. 
Some Policies of the Cotton Spinners’ Trade’ Unions. S. J. Chapman. 
An Investigation of the Cause of Trade Fluctuations. J. B. C. Kershaw. 
The Incidence of Urban Rates. F. Y. Edgeworth. 
The Canadian Preferential Tariff. Prof. J. Davidson. 
Municipal Telephones. F, Brocklehurst. 
Women in the Cigar Trade. Grace Oakeshott. 

Educational Review.—J. M. Denr. 1s. 8d. Dec. 
Wanted—a Teacher. J. H. Canfield. 
Limitations of the Power of the College President. L. Clark Seelve. 
School Reminiscences. J. M. Greenwood. 
Failures in the First Year of the High School. Ray Greene Huling. 
~~. of Woment Students in Colleges and Univer ‘sit ies. Louise 

S. B. Saunders, 





OF REVIEWS. 


The International Juty on Elementary Education at the Paris Exposition. 
Anna Tolman 5mi:h. 
Thoms Dawson; a Modern Wandeving Scholar. W.th Portrait. 


Educational Times.—3), Farrincpon Srreer. 6d. Jan. 
A Century: of-Education. - . 
The Registration of ‘leachers. R. P. Scott. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Stranp. 1s. Dec. 

The Significance of the Anglo-Ge-man Allianc:. Editor. 
Water-Lube Steam Genevators for Na.al Servic-.  Lllustrated. B. H. 

Thwaite. 
The Expense Account of th: Machine Shop. H. L. Arnold. 
‘Lue Control and Regulation of the Yellow River. Kusiraxd. W. Sta: sing. 
‘The Meaning of Commercial Organisation of the Workshop. A, H. Church. 
The Iron Ores of British Columbia. -Illustrated. H. Moztiner Lamb. 
Electric Central-Station Practice in England. Illustrated. F.C. Perkins. 
Motive Power from High-Furnace Gases. Illustrated. Bryan Donkin. 


Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. Dec. 
The Testing Laboratories, McGill University, Montreal. 
Prof. H. T. Bovey. \ 
Trevithick; the Father of the Locomotive Engine. L.lust-ated. Willi m 
Fletcher. 
The Ancient History of Water Engineering. James Mans2-gh. 
The Sate of the Automobile Industry in kurope. 
Design for a.¢ H.-P. Single-Phase Induction Motor. Llustrated. J. C. 
Brocksmith, 
ei on English and French Compound Locomotives. Charles Rous- 
Marten. 
Pumps; Their Construction and Management. Illustrated. P. R. Bjdrling. 
Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cents. Dec. 
Series of Articles on Wagner ; His Lif: and His Wo:k. Illustrated. H. T. 
Finck and Others. 
Expositor.—Hopper anv StouGuTon.: 1s. Dec. 
Our Lord’s Vision of the End. Canon Winte:botham, 
Amos v, 26. Rev, W. Muss-Arnolt. 
Co:inthians. Continued. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
Joseph. Continued, -Rev. Armstrong Black. 
Tne Servant of the Lord in the Gosp.i according to St. Matthew. Rev. G. 
Milligan. 
Expository Times.—Simrxin, MArsHALL. 6d. Jan. 
Recent Biblical Archeology. Prof. A. H. Sayce 
A New Theory as to the Date of the Epistle “4 the Galatians. Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay. 
Feilden’s Magazine.—Temp.te Cuamsers. 1s. Dec. 
The Generation of Intense Heat through the Combustion of Aluminium, and 
its Application for Industrial Purposes. —— S. B: Archde.cun. 
The American Isthmian Canal. Illustrated. J. G. Leigh. 
Electrical Methods of rary, Applied to the Workiee of Metals. Illus- 
trated. Continued. De ‘Tunzelmann. 
The Central London Railway. Illustrated. Continued. W. N. Twelvetrees. 
Some Notable Exhibits at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. Continued. 


Fireside.—7, PATERNOSTER SQuAKE. 6d. Jan. 
Superstition in the Twentieth Century. Illustrated. Rev. G. W. Briggs. 
The Case for the Country Clergy. Illustrated. Carruthers Ray. 

A Pot of Marmalade. George L. Apperson. 


Folk-Lore.—Davip Nutt. 58. Dec. 
Cairene Folklore. Prof. A. H. Sayce. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman ann Hatt. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
Ireland and Irish Land Once More. T. W. Russell. 
Will England last the Century? Calchas. 
Lord Rosebery and the Liberal Imperialis:s. 
Maurice Hewlett. Frederic Harrison. 
The Dawn ofa Reign i in Italy. Giovanni Dall:-Vecchia. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. Vernoa Blackburn and J. Comyns Carr. 
An Open Letter to the Secretary of State for tne Home Department on Vivi 
section. Hon. Stephen Coleridg:. 


Ilust-ated. 


Sir John Byles ; a Forgotten Prophet. W. S. Lily. 


The Fortnightly ; a Retrospect. 

Lord Rosebery’s “‘ Napoleon.” Judge O’Connor Mozris. 

‘Lhe Concert in China. Diplomaticus. 

The Transvaal Question from the Mussulman Point cf View. Ismail Kemal 


Bey. 
Technical Education for Girls. Miss Honnor Mo:zt:n. 
“‘ Herod” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Senex. 
The Housing Question and the L.C.C.. Day a! - Wate: low. 
China and Reconstruction: November 1909. : Robert Hat. 


Forum.—Gay Anp Biro. ts. 6d. Dee. 


Lessons of the Campaign. Perry S. Heath 

‘Lhe Work of the Reciprocity Commission. ” John Ball Osborne. 
The Chinese System of Banking. 5 8 les Denby. 

The Programme Congress. H. L. West. 
‘Thé Economic Basis of the Protective System. J. P. Young. 
Can there ever be a Cuban Republic? J. I. Rod. ig itz. 
Progress in Penology. 5. J. Barrows. 

The Education of a Millionaire. ‘Truxtun Dele. 

The Development of Brijish Saippiag. &. caylor. 

. America in the Pacific. J. Barrett. 

Vacation Schools, Dr, Helen C. Putnam. 

Ame ican Coal for England. .G. C. Locket. 

H:ghe: Education of Women in Franc: Ann2 Tolman Smith, 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS IOI 


Franlx Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—r41, Firtu AveNve, 
New York. tocents. Dec. 
The Food-Killers. Illustrated,. A, Henry. 
Lif2-Saving on the Great Lakes in America. 
Twenty Years of Empire-Building in Africa. 
Jerusalem in rg0o, Illustrated. C. Moffett. 


Genealogical Magazine.—Etuiot Stock. 1s. Jan. 


Illustrated, W. D. Hulbert. 


With Maps. 


Thornbury Castle ; Records of an English Manor for a Thousand Years. 


Illustrated. R. A. G, H. 
Nell Gwynn. George Wilson. 
The Boyne Peerag: Case. Rev. W. Ball Wright. 
Descent of de Carteret from the Dukes of Normandy. 
Bernau. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuatro anp Winbus. 1s. Jan. 
The Prussiz an Bicentenary. W. Miller. 
Thackeray’s Women. Edward Manson. 
The Comstock Lode, E. B, Osborn. 
Country Parsonages. M. G. Watkins. 
The Oddingley Murders. I. Perronet Thompson. 
Boulogne *‘ High Town,” and Kew Palacz. Percy Fitzgerald. 
False Messiahs. A. M. Hyamson. 
West Pyrenean Lawyers in the Past. 





A. M. Whiteway. 


Geographical Journal.—Epwarp Stanrorp. 2s. Dec. 
An Expedition between Lake Rudolf and the Nile. With Map Dr. A. 
Donaldson Smith. 
The Voyages’ of Diogo Cao and Bartholomew Dias, 1482-88. 
E. G. Ravenstein. 
The Oases of the Mudirich of Assyut. A. R. Guest. 
The Danish East Greenland Expedition in-tg00, Lieut. G. C. Amdrup. 
On the Afghan Frontier ; a Reconnaissance in Shugnan, 


Geological Magazine.—Dutav. 1s. 6d. Dec. 
On Hyperodapedon Gordoni. Ilkustrated. Concluded. 


ardt. 


With Maps. 


On Some Remains of Cryptocleidus from the Kellaways Rock. TT. 


Sheppard. 
Growth zx situ of Coal Plants. Illustrated. W. S. Gresley. 


Pleistocene Shells from the Raised Beach Deposits of the Red Sea. Illus- 


trated. Concluded. R. Bullen Newton. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—;6, PATeRNosTER Row. 6d. Jan. 
Anne Beale; Extracts from Her Diary. 
More Chit-Chat about Singers. With Portraits. 
A Girls’ High School in West Africa. Illustrated. 
Girl’s Realm.—10, Norro.k STREET, STRAND. 6d. Jan. 
The Delights of Fancy Dress. sIllustrated. Beatrice Barham. 
Hand Shadows. Illustrated. D. Devant. 
How I began; Interview with Clara Butt. Illustrated. 


Good Words.—Iss:ster. 6d. Jan. 

Mrs. Henry Norman. With Portrait. Ethel F. Heddle. 
A Few Recollections In and Oat of Parliament. Sir C. Dalrymple. 
On the Trail of the Adder. Illustrated. F. G. Aflalo. 
Government House, Cape Town. Illustrated. G. Ralling. 
Higher than the Birds. Illustrated. G. W. Wood. 
The Earliest Scottish Newspaper. 

Great Thoughts.—4, Sr. Bripe Srreer. 6d. Jan. 
Bret Harte. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
E. J. Hopkins; Interview. With Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 
Principal Robert Rainy; Moderator of the First Assembly of the United 

Free Church, With Portrait. J. H. Young. 

F, Frankfort Moore; Interview. With Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 
The Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. With Portrait. E. St. John Hart. 


Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmsworrn. 34d. Dec. 
The Century’s Progress ; Symposium. 
Some Extraordinary Roads to Health. 

Manning. 

The Genius of Earlswood Asylum. 
Removing Extraordinary. Illustrated. H. J. Shepstone. 
Food is made of—What? Il ustrated. P. Astor. 
Measuring the Rainfall. Illustrated. F.A. Talbot. 
Teaching the Dumb to Spz.k. Illustrated. H. J. Holmes. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, AcB=MARLE STREET. 1s. 
an. 


Vocalist. 
Bishop Johnson. 


Senta Ludovic. 


Illustrated. A. Anderson and T. F. 


Illustrated. A. Birnage. 


Colonies and Nation. Illustrated. W. Wilson. 
My Japan. Illustrated. Poultney B'gelow. 
The Old Cabildo of New Orleans. Grace King. 
Love-Letters, Continued. Victor Hugo, 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—5, Beacon Srreer, 
4 75 cents. Dec. 
The Growth of the Graduate School. W. W. Goodwin. 
Charles Carroll Everett. With Portrait. E. Emerton. 

NWomiletic Review.—44, Freer Street. 1s. 3d. Dec. 
The Pauline Chronology. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
Effective Pulpit Presentation of the Parable of the Prodigal. 
Ge:kie. 

The eee and Person of Jesus Christ. Camden M. Cobern, 
End-of-the-Century Hope. Dr. H. W. Parker. 
The Preacher’s Study of Cowper. Rev. G. F. Greene. 


30STON. 


Cunningham 


YUM 


B. J. Hendrick. 


Continued. C. A. 


Prof. R. Burck- 


Humanitarian—Dvcxwortn. 6d. Jan. 
Social and Political Japan; Interview with the Japanese Minister. 
Before Babel. W. Ainslie Hollis. 
American Women and American Policics 
Nietzsche : a Prophet Ob a Strong. Mrs 
The Trailing Skirt. F. W. A. Fisner. 
The Higher Phenomena pf Mesmerism. Arthur Hallam. 
A Crusade against Smoke. ‘TI. W. Wilk’nson. 


Ideal Review.—Gay anv Birp. 1s. 3d. Dee. 
Mind and Cerebration. Dr. A. Wilde. . 
The Living God. _B, F. Mills 
The Genesis and Purpose of Music. A. E. Gibson. 
Magnetism and Electricity. Matei Gifford 
Christmas Vibrations. C. H. A. Bjerr regaard. 


Imperial and Colonial Magazine.—Hvexsr ano Biackerr. 1s. 
dec 

The Khaki Election. Illustrated. Lady Jeune. 
‘The Century in our Colonies. Continue d. Sir Charles W. Dike 
British South Africa. Illustrated. Continued. Prof. A. H. Keane. 
— Bull’s Awakening. Mrs. G. Paget. 

Glimpses of India in 1873. Lord Siamnore. 
The Colonisation of Australia. Illustrated. Continued. 
Imperial ‘Telegraphic Communication. Sir EK. A. Sassoon. 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. A. Symons. 
The Maharaja of Patiala; a Sikh Piince of the Indian Empire. 

Lethbridge. 

The First Englishman in Japan. Illustrated. W. Foster. 
Fetish-Worship on the-Gold Coast. Illustrated. L. W. Bristowe. 


International.—A. T. H. Brower, Cuicaco. rocents. Dec 
The Passion Play of Oberammergau. Illustrated. Helen Flinn Wilcox 
The Historical Background of Victor Hugo’s Novels. H. M. Skinner. 
The Holidays in Lausanne. Illustrated. Frances Grover. 

Beautiful Puerto Rico. Illustrated. Blanche Zacharie Baralt. 


International Monthly.—Macmittan. 1s. Dee. 
The antes ational Position of Spain at the Close of the Nineteenth Century. 
Houghton. 
The t ‘volutions ary Trend of German Literary Criticism. 
The School and the Home. P. H. Hinus. peeing 
The American Negro and His Economic Value. Boo®ér T. Weshington. 
Archeological Progress and the Schools at Rome end Athens. A.) 
Frothingham, Jr. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Records-->;, Nscsav Srxeer, Dusty. ts 
. CO. eae . 
The Conversion of England. Rev. E. O'Dea. 
The New Variations. Rev. P. F. Coakle y. 
The /rish Ecclesiastical Record and the Tablet. Rev. Dr. J. F. Hogan. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Girt, Duan. 6d. Dec. 
Some Memories of Versailles. Eva Billington. 
an. 
The Threshold of the Twentieth Century. 
A Catholic King and a Protestant People in Saxony. E. M. Dease 
Lord Coleridge. Lord Alverstone. 


Douglas M. Gane. 
. Hamilton Synge. 





E. A. Petherick. 


Sir Roper 


K. Francke. 


Italian Review.—s, Henrietra Street, Covent GARDEN. 2s. Dec. 
Errors in Italian Politics. Prof. G. Arcoleo. 

Baron Francesco de Renzis. Prof. Fanny Zampini Salazar. 

Antonio Fogazzaro. Pompeo Molmenti. 
Ermete Novelli and the House of Goldoni. 
Italian Music. G. Lipparini. 

The Progress of Medicine in Italy. Dr. A. Alahaique. 


Journal of the Board of Agriculture,—Lavucuton. 1s. Dec. 
Grain Harvest of rgoo. 
Quality of Barley grown after Roots. A. D. Hall. 
Ducks and Duck-Breeding. Illustrated. E. Brown 
Influence of Manures on Mutton. W. Somerville and T. H. Middleton. 
Sheep and Wool in the United States. 

Journal of Education.—3, Broapway, Lupcate Hit. 6d. Dee. 
The Training College Syllabus ; a Rejoinder. J. E. Adamson. 
Military Drill in Schools. 


Journal of the Royal Aarteuitural | Sostety of England.—Joun 
MURRAY. 3s. 6d. 
The Woburn Pot-Culture reer Illustrated. J. A. Voelcker. 
‘The British Egg Supply. Illustrated. Edward Brown. 
Agticultural Implemearts at the Paris Exhibition, rgoo. 
Courtney. 
‘The Chemical Changes in the Manufacture and Ripening of Cheese. Prof. 
. R. Green. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NortnuumBERLAND 
AvenuE. 6d. Dec. 
Recent Observations in Western Australia. Lieut.-Col. Sir Gerard Smith. 
The Islands and the People of Fiji. M. I. Finucane. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Kemer. 


2s. ec. 


Lieut. C. W. Bellairs. 
A. R. Colquhoun 


Prof. Luigi Capuana. 


Illustrated. F. S. 


The Routes of Submarine Cables. 
The Great Trans-Siberian-Manchurian Railway. 
A Journey in Cyprus, 1899. Major D. G. Prinsep. 
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Juridical Review.—Srevens anp Haynes. 3s.6d. Dec. * 


What is an Author? A. Moffatt. 
The Custody and Guardianship of Children. G, W. Wilton. 


The Prevention- of Corruption Bilt-and Insurance through Solicitors. P. 


Morison. 
The Quéen’s Ferry. George"Law. 
Contracts in Restraint of Trade. 
English Cases as Scots Authorities. J. H. Henderson. 


Knowledge.—326, Hich Horsorn. 6d. Dec. 
Crustacean Nurseries. Illustrated. Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing. 
The Heart of Dauphiné. G, A. J. Cole. 
‘The Milky Way in Cygaus. Illustrated. Mrs. Walter Maunder. 
Wireless Telegraphy. Continued. Illustrated. G. W. de Tunzzlmann. 
Th: Revolution Kffected by Cown. Prof. A. C. Haddon. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurtcuinson. 1s. 
Famous Jewels and Their Wearers, Illustrated. 
“Christmas at the Courts of Europe. Illustrated. Mrs, S, A. Tooley. 
-Some of Our Fallen Heroes. Illustrated. Marion Leslie. 
«Queen Héléne of Italy. Illustrated. 
The Sultan and His Capital. Illustrated. ‘ 
Dances; Strange and Quaint. Illustrated. Kathleen Schlesinger. 


J. R. Christiz. 


Dec. 


an. 
Fass igh Japan ;. Iaterview with Baron and Baroness Hyashi. I Ilustrated. 
Rishop Poveival. Mlustrated. Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 
Are Wedding Presents a Tax? Symposium. 
Cotillons. Illustrated. Evelyn Wills, 
The Mirror of Fashion for Ten Centuries.. Hlustrated. Helen C. Gordon. 
Nov. 


Land Magazine.—149, StRAND. 1s. 
Forestry in British India. .W. R. Fisher. 
French Farmers and the Crow Nuisance. 
Fruit-Growing Experiments at Woburn. 
Feeding Horses for Varied Work. X. 


Edward Conner. 


H. C. Loch. 
W. Lipscomb. 


Dec 
The Thinning of Economic Plantations. 
Basic Slag. A. Hutcheson. 
Tenant Right Legislation ; Latest Phase. 
Rabbit-Farming. X.Y Y. Z. 


The Australian Alps. y: ‘Stirla 
Healthy Homes. XK.” 
_ Botany ; the Old end the: ‘Méw.- P: ‘Furnbull. 


* Housing’ and Over-Crowding i in Brange,< E. Conner. 

° ‘ <2 Oo ; Seisure Hour.+36, Paternoster Row. 6d. Jan. 

‘The Med:cab Profession for ‘Wonien; ened. Marie A. Belloc. 

Who was ‘‘ Robin Adair”? Illustrated. C. Irwin. 

A Visit to Travancore. Llustrated. Gen. Sir MG: B. Wolseley. 

Weather-Forecasting and Its Critics. F. ‘TI’. Bullen. 

Harry Jones and Open Spaces. With Portrait. Isabella M. Holmes. 

The Solar Eclipse at Algiers; the Shadow on the White City. Illustrated. 
Mrs. Walter Maunder. 


Savings Banks; a Century of Thrift. A. Cargill. 
The High Crosses of Ireland. Illustrated. Continued. G. H. Orpen. 


Library Association Record.—Horace MarsHaty. 1s. Nov. 


Principles of Dictionary Subject-Cataloguing in Scientific and Technical 
Libraries. E,W. Hulme. 
Paper-Making in England, 1588-1680. R. Jenkins. 
The Colonies in relation to Public Libraries. J. R. Boosé. 
Dec 
On Library Readers’ Unions ; Their Value and Possibilities. C. F. 
Newcombe. 
On the Learning of Librarians. 
A Survey of the Bristol Public Libraries. 


B. Anderton. 
N. Matthews. 


Library Journal.—Kecan Pavt. 2s. Nov. 
Planning and Construction of Library Buildings. B. R. Green. 
Jec. 
Relation of State Libraries and the Library of Congress. H. Putnam. 
The Library and the Young Men’s Christian Association. G. B. Hodge. 


Library aians —4, Ave Maria Lane. 6d. Dec. 
Village Libraries. 
Grievances of Frez Libr: ey Readers. 


Subject-Indexes and Bibliographies. 


By a Sub-Librarian. 
J. D. Brown. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Lirrincorr, Puitapevputa. 
1s. dec. 


The Strategic War Game at the United States Naval War College. Lieut. 
. M. Ellicott. 
An Anti-Masonic Mystification. H.C. Lea. 
Longman’s Magazine.—Lonamans. 6d. Jan. 
Summering in Canadian Backwoods. A. woot 
Quotation. H. W. Fowler. 
Nature in London. G. A. B, Dewar. 
Ludgate.—123, Firer Srreer. 6d. Jan. 
Seldiers of the Queen. Illus. P. Brooklyn. 
The Art Career of Johnston Forbes-Robertson. Illustrated. C. C. Strand. 
Peat ; the Brown Harvest of the Fen. Illustrated. R. Richardson. 


Illustrated. Colston Moore. 


Train-Signaliing ; the Wonder of the World. 
H. Wyndham. 


A Maitre d’Hotel and His Methods. Illustrated. 


THE ReEvIEW oF REVIEWS. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norrotx Street, Stranp. Dec. 


Last Days of the Confederate Government. 


The Four-fold Christ. Illustrated. Rev. atson. 


Illustrated. S. R. Mallory. 


ve Cholera came: True Incident of a Christmas Dinner in Siam. John 
arrett, 

The Bottom of the Sea; Researches of Sir John Murray. Illustrated. 

Ray Stannard Baker. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. Jan. 

My Art. Madame Ristori. 

The Faust of the Marionettes. H.C. Macdowall. 

A Naval Chapter in Indian History. W. J. Fletcher. 

Edward Fitzgerald and T. E. Brown. 

An Ideal Reform Bill. John Bull, Jun. 
Chronicles of the Hudson’s Bay Company. A. G. Bradley. 

Madras Review.—Tuomeson, Minerva Press, MApRAS. 2 rupees. 

Nov. 

The National Movement in Modern Europe. K. Sundararama lyer. 
Financial Machinery of India. G. Subramania Iyer. 

Land Assessment in the Central Provinces. 

The Cultivation of the Vernacular. Justice A. Govinda Pillai. 
The Svetasvatara Upanishad. J. M. Nallaswami Pillai. 
The Luck of Nizam Ali. 
A Vexata Quzstio in Travancore. A. P. Smith. 
Agriculture in Malabar. P, A. Krishna Menon. 

adras under Sir Arthur Havelock. 

Medical Magazine.—62, Kinc Witttam Srreet. ‘1s. Dee. 

The General Medical Council and Public Health Diplomas. 
Typhus and Typhoid. J. Foster Palmer. 

Missionary Review of the World, FLEET STREET. 25 cents. 

eC. 

God’s Working Force in the Mission Field. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 
Madagascar ; Heathen and Christian. Rev. W. E. Cousins. 
Co-operation in Mission Work ; Symposium. 

The Wonderful Story of Banza Manteke. Continued. Rev. H. Richards. 


The Fourth Zionist Congress in London. A. W. Payne. 
Church-Burning in China, Illustrated. Prof. I. T. Headland. 
In the Heart of Brazil. J. A. Graham, 


Month.—Lonemans. 1s. 


Coventry Patmore. Rev, G, Tyrrell. 
Some Features of the Paris Exhibition. 
Cardinal Pole, Legate and Primate. 
Prison Reform. Kev. John Cooney. 
The French Government and the Catholic Schools. 
The Rosary. Illustrated. Continued, Rev. H. Thurston. 


Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 
Unity and Uniformity. 
The Little Englander. 
The Progress of Japan. 
Right and Wrong in Politics. Leslie Stephen. 
The Birth-Cave of Zeus. Illustrated. D.G. Hogarth. 
Colonel Wilks and Napoleon. Julian S. Corbett. 
The Drag-Net bees Sidney T. Irwin. 
Brains in Arms. Lord Ernest Hamilton. 
On Some Boer Characteristics. Basil Williams. 
Modern Views of the Picts. Davia Macritchie. , 
Coventry Patmore, A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace MarsHatt. 
Japan ; the Britain of the East, Illustrated. I. T. Headland. 
‘Americans on the English Turf. Illustrated. E. W. Kelly. 
Making Animals Perform. Illustrated. A. Barrett. 
The Story of the Galveston Disaster. 
Where the Big Game runs. _ Illustrated. 
John Pierpont Morgan. With Portrait. 
The German Army. Illustrated. Continued. 


Musical Times.—Nove.to. 
Music‘in England in the Nineteenth Century. 
Dumps. Jos. Bennett. 
Beethoven. With Portrait. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan as a Church Musician, 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 

A Plea for Efficiency. Arnold White. 
Our Navy; its Decline and Restoration. 
‘The Surrenders in South Africa. H. W. W 
James Anthony Froude. Leslie Stephen. 
The Technical Training of Officers. T. Miller Maguire. 
Is Life Assurance a Good Investment? F, Harcourt Kitchin. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. “i 
The Spiritual Deficit of the Church Crisis. 
Lady Nelson; a Vindication. Miss Woolward 
The Political Transformation in Scotland. William Wallace. 
Greater Britain. 

New Century Review.—6, Cuanpos STREET, STRAND. 
War as a Path to Settlement. Douglas Story. 
The Old Century and the New. ‘Hall Caine. 
Huxley as a Philosophic Thinker. H. Macpherson. 
De Profundis. By a Man of Letters. 
The Waste Lands of Great Britain. Fraser Story. 
Telegraphy without Wires. W. Herbert. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. C. D. Baynes. 


Dec. 


Countess de Courson. 
Dudley Baxter. 


Baron Hayashi. 


M. Foster. 
John Paul Bocock. 


4d. January. 
F. G, E. 


With Portrait. 


ilson. 





2s. 6d. Jan. 


Robert E. Park. 


Capt. Eardley Wilmot. 


as. 6d. Jan. 


og J. G. Adderley. 


Is. 


Rey. S. F. Smith. 


6d. Dec. 


Illustrated. W. B, Stevens. 


Dec. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


New England Magazine.—s, Park Square, Boston. 25 cents. 
Dec. 


New Hampshire’s Part in Sullivan’s Expedition of 1779. Illustrated. W. E. 


riffis, 
Washington Homes of New England Statesmen. Illustrated. F. R. 
atchelder. 


Illustrated. W. Sargent. 


‘The Passing of the Old Red Schoolhouse. 
Illustrated. H. L. 


R. E, Robinson ; the Chronicler of ‘* Danvis Folks.” 
Bailey. 
In the Sleepy Hollow Country. 


Illustrated. H. E. Miller. 
New Ireland Review.—Burns anv Oates. 6d. Dec. 
Old Florence ; Its Art, Poetry, and Politics. H. M. Bently. 
J. T. Tatlow. 


The Basket Industry in Schleswig- Holstein. 
Why Bacon wore a Mask. Rey. W. A. Sutton. 
Fant Medical Reform. S. 

Present Aspect of the University Question. Rev. P. McPolin. 
The Religious Songs of Connacht. Continued. Dr. D. Hyde. 


Lord Monteagle. 


Jan. 
The Revised Programme in Rural Schools. 
Continued. H. M. Beatty. 


Old Florence; Its Art, Poetry, and Politics. 
Christmas Carols. T. P. Stuart. 

Mr. Wyndham’s Opportunity. R. J. K 
Religious Songs of Connacht. Gorden "Dr. Douglas Hyde. 


Newfoundland Magazine.—NewrounpLanp PustisHinc Co 
St. Joun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND. to cents. Nov. 
A Visit to Snook’s Arm. Illustrated. R. E. Holloway. 
Lonely Labrador. P. ‘T. McGrath. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 
Midnight, December 31st, 1900; Pcem. Stephen Phillips. 
A New Century and an Old Riddle. Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 
England’s Peasantry—Then and Now. Dr. Jessop 
The Admiralty and Submarine Boats. Edmund Robertson. 
On Spion Kop. L. Oppenheim. 
Scientific Use of Hospitals. Sir Michael Foster. 
The Réle of Women in Society. Continued. Lady Ponsonby. 
<‘ The Sources of Islam.” Moulvie Rafiiiddin Ahmad. 
Hooliganism. John Trevarthen. 
A Day of Purification. Henry Jephson. 
The Nicaragua Canal Question. Robert Bromley. 
Varying Ideals of Human Beauty. Hon. John Collier. 
Current Politics : 
A Liberal View. Sir Wemyss Reid. 
A Conservative View. Sidney Low. 
The Catholic Doctrine of Indulgences. Bishop Hedley. 
Note on the Papal Indulgences at Oberammergau. J. Knowles. 
Lord Roberts on Army Reform. Reprinted from Nineteenth Century, 
June, 1884. 


2s. 6d. Jan. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. Dec. 
Modern Government. Honoré de Balzac. 
‘The Presidential Election of 1900. W. J. Br 
Future of the Anglo-Saxon Race. Lord C ne A s 'B eresford. 
Monarchy and Republic in England. Ricciotti Garibaldi. 
Christianity at the Grave of the Nineteenth Century. Frederic Harrison. 


The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. M. B. Dunnell. 


Native Troops for Our Colonial Possessions. Major L. L. Seaman. 
Jubilee of the Printing Press. Charles Whibley. 
New York and Its Historians. Continued. Mrs. Schuyler van Renssela2r. 


Memories of Max Miiller. 
The Submarine Boat and Its Future. J. P. Holland. 
Progress of the American Woman. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
‘Madame Bernhardt’s Hz — Miss Elizabeth Robits. 
Brahmanism. Sir A. C. Ly. 

The New Historical Rom ieee. W. D. Howells. 


Open Court.—Kecan Pavut. 6d. Dec. 
On Greek Religion and Mythology. Illustrated. Dr. Paul Carus. 
Cornelius Petrus Tiele. With Portrait. Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
Friedrich Max Miiller. With Portrait. ‘T. J. McCormack. 
Rev. W. W. Seymour on the Prehistoric Cross. Illustrated. Dr. P. Carus. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. rocents. Nov. 
The Awakening of the Comstock. Illustrated. John Finlay. 
Cats of Leisure and Lineage, Illustrated. Harriet Mz irtling. 
Our Largest Army Hospital at Presidio, San Francisco. Ilustrated. Paul 
Pinckney. 
The United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 


M. D. Conway. 


A. Lewis. 
Jan 


Illustrated. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roap. 1s. 
Clumber. Illustrated. Duchess of Newcastle. 
The New House of Commons. Illustrated. J. Foster Fraser. 
‘The Gold Minerg of the Frozen North ; a Visit to Cape Nome. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins. 
The British Officer. Winston Spencer Churchill. 
Hunting ; Covert Owners, Keepers, and the Crowd. 
‘The Lace of Flanders. Illustrated. Alice Dryden. 
The Drama; an Optimistic Survey. Illustrated. William Archer. 
Assassinations of the Century. Illustrated. W. J. Kechie. 
Footsteps to Fairyland. Illustrated. Evelyn Sharp. 


Illustrated. 


Capt. A, G. Bagot, 


Parents’ Review.—Kecan Pavur. 6d. Dec. 
Difficulties and Dangers of Child-Study. Miss A. Woods. 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. T. G. Rooper. 
The Treatment of Sex in Education. J. H. Hadley. 
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Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 1s. Dec. 
Pre-Historic Monsters. Illustrated. Rev. x N. Hutchinson. 
Tapping the Sun’s Strength. Illustrated. M. McGovern. 


Why the Indian paints His Face. Illustra aod T. Dreiser. 

Carrara ; a Marble World. Illustrated. E. St. John Hart. 

Curing Animals by Electricity. Illustrated. H.C. Fyfe. 

After Dinner Sports. Illustrated. T. Morton. 

The Origin of the Sun and Its Planets. R. S. Baker. 

Military Obstacles. Illustrated. N. Fraser. 

Where will the Twentieth Century commence? Illustrated. G. Griffith. 


An Arctic Day and Night. Illustrated. W. Wellman. 
6d. Jan. 
Self-Defence with a Walking-Stick. E,W. Barton-Wright. 
How a Woman Journalist faced Death. Illustrated. 
Germaine. 

The Mosquito. Illustrated. Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. 

The Negro Aristocracy of America, Illustrated. H.N. 

The Great Seal Rookeries. Illustrated. M. Tindal. 

Making a German Soldier. Illustrated. R. S. Baker. 

Charcoal-Burning. Illustrated. T. Morton. 
Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 

Indian Famine and Taxation. J. H. Bridges. 

Army Reorganisation. E. S. Beesly. 

The Positivist Method. H. Gordon Jones. 


an. 
A War of Devastation. Frederic Harrison. 
Puritanism and Liberty. S. H. Swinny 
Practical Teacher.—33, Paternoster Row. 
The Technikum at Winterthiir in Switzerland. 
Public Health.—123, SHarrespury AVENUE. 1s. 
Sacillus Pestis in Its Morphological and Biological Characters. 


E. Klein. 
Plague ; Its Symptoms and Spread. 


Public School Magazine.—:3r, 


Charlotte W. 


Tickert. 


3d. Dec. 


6d. Jan. 


Dec. 
Illustrated. 


James Cantlie. 


Tempcte CuamBers. 6d. Dec. 


Loretto School. Illustrated. F. W. Kills. 
The Colonial College, Hollesley Bay ; a Nursery for Greater Bri:ons. 
Illustrated. 
Quiver.—Cassert. 6d. Jan. 


The ge Church Campaign; a New Century Enterprise. Illustrated. F. 


M. Holmes. 


Christ the Consoler. Illustrated. Dean Lefroy. 

A Century’s Work for God. Illustrated. Continued. Rev. C. Herbert. 

Round the World in Eighty Minutes. Illustrated. D. L. Woolmer. 
Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. Dec. 


fr. John A. F. Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway ; Interview. 
Victoria Station, Nottingham. 


Aspinall, General Manager, 
Illustrated. 
I}lustrated. V.L. Whitechurch. 

A Decade of British and Foreign Expresses. Illustrated. C. Rous-Marten. 
The Midland Scotch. Illustrated. Continued. W. H. Bracewell. 

What Our Railways earn. Illustrated. W. J. Stevens. 

Edinburgh, Perth and Dundee Railway. Illustrated. R. Cochrane. 


Why Queensland adopted the 3 ft. 6 in. Gauge. Illustrated. Continued. 
Rebus. 

Review of Reviews.—(Avstravasia). Queen Street, Metsourns. 

gd. Nov. 

The First Federal Cabinet. 

Why Fiji wants Federation. 

How Australians Fight. Capt. Ham. 

Lord Roberts; the Greatest of Living Sold’ers. H. C. Shelley. 

The Very Latest Goldfield in the Arctic Circle. Illustrated. Miss E. 


Robins. 
The Walcheren Expedition. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 


Royal Magazine.—<. 
The Art of the Camera. Illustrated. 
The Year’s Work. Illustrated. P. W. Everett. 
‘Lest We Forget”: Heraldry, Titles, etc. Illustrated. A.C. Fox-Davies. 
p lay That makes the Baby Strong. Illustrated. Margaret Collinson. 


A. Pearson. 
Continued. 


4d. Jan. 
R. Grey. 








Then and Now; the Changes of a Century. Illustrated. Hector 
Gr ainger. 

Christmas in the Navy. Illustrated. A S. Hurd. 
The Passing of the Sleigh. Illustrated. Mrs. J. E. Whitby. 

St. Nicholas.—Macmitran. rs. Jan. 
The Diver. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 
The Dawn of the Twentieth Century. ‘Tudor Jenks. 

School Board Gazette.—Bemnrose. 1s. Dec. 

An Educational Crisis. 
Evening Continuation Schools. 
Science and Art Teaching by School Boards. 
Commercial School opene ed in Bradford. 

School World.—M ACMILLAN. 6d. Jan. 
Shakespeare’s ‘* Henry V.” J. A. Nicklin 
Prevention of Infectious Disease in Schools. ( Baddeley. 
On the Teaching of English in a Swedish Schox D. Elfstrand. 
The Effect of the War on South African Education. 
. Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epwarp Sranrorp. ts. 6d. 


Jec. 
On the Deposits of the Black S2a. With Map. 


Sir John Murray. 
Mount St. Elias. Illustrated. 
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Scribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s.\ Dec. 


Geerg: Eliot. W.C. Brownell. 


Modern Athens. Illustrated. G. Horton. 

Winchelsea, Rye, and ‘* Denis Du al.” Illustrated. Henry Jane 
The Caucisus. Hlustrated. Henry Norman. 

A Comparison of the Armies in China. Illustrated. T. F. Millard." 
The Fight against Advertising Disfigurement. A. R. Kimbal. 


Strand Magazine.—Gerorce Newnes. 6d. Jan. 
The Bi iggest Balloon Contest on Earth. Illustrated. J. Boyer. 
Science in the New Century. Illustrated. F. Dolman. 
Peculiar Weddings. Illustrated. A. H. Broadwell. 
Sunday at Home.—s6, Parernoster Row. 6d. Jan. 
The Mystery of the Scarabs. Illustrated. Continuzd. John Ward. 


Jan. 


Th: Men Who shall make the New Century, With Portrait. Rev. J. G. 
Greenhough. 
Sundays on the March in South Af.ica. Illustrated. ees Pay 
Faulkner. 
Protestantism in Madagascar under the French Flag. Continued. Rev. W. 
‘ousins. 
The Religious Tract Society; the Open Door for Christian Literature. 


Illustrated. 
Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. Jan. 
Miss Daniell of Aldershot. Illustrated. F. D. How. 
‘The Union of the Scottish Churches. Rev. A. R. MacEwen. 
Concerning Incense. Illustrated. Rev. J. Wells. 
Sunday Strand.—Georce Newnes. 
Sunday in Paris. Illustrated. Mary Spencer Warren 
Ch:istmas Legends and Customs. Illustrated. Rev. S. N. Sedgwick. 
Christmas and New Year’s Hymns. Illustrated. F. A. Jones. 
Animals of the Bible. Ilustiated. Gambier Bolton. 
Through Fire and Water in China. Illustrated. Mrs. Bryson. 
Temple Bar.—MacmiLLan. 1s. Jan. 

Diary kept during the Sieg at roy age H. H. Balfour. 
Memoiies of Frank Buckland. G. C. Peachey. 
Bosworth Field. A. H. Diplock. 

Temple Magazine.—Horace MarsHatt. 
The Greatest Need of the Century ; geo 


6d. Jan. 


6d. Jan. 


Winston Churchill. Illustrated. J. Hulm:2. 
Women’s Settlements in London. Illustrated. Mrs. Hirst Alexander. — 
Missionary Pennies and the Work They are Doing. Illustrated. G, A. 
Angus. 
Lord Avebury and His Work. Illustrated. W. Sidebotham. 
Wonders of the Blind and the Dumb. J. A. Hammerton. 
Christ’s College, Blackheath. Illustrated. A. P. Easton. 
Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Prace. 1s. Dec. 
Theosophy and Modern Science. Continued. W. C. Worsdell. 
On the Gaining of Good-Will. A. H. Ward. 
The Céle Dé or Culdees. Mrs. Hooper. 
The Sacred Sermon of Hermes the Thrice-Greatest. G. R. S. Mead. 
‘Lhought-Power; Its Control and Culture. Continued. Mrs. Annie 
Besant. 
Notes on “* Lemuria.” J. Stirling. 
Evolution in the Twentieth Century. A. Hallam. 
Travel.—Horace MarsHati. 3d. Dec. 
Rome. Illustrated. W. J. Dawson. 
Four Cycles in Norway. Illustrated. W. Howard Hazzll. 
Taormina. Illustrated. John Ward. 
United Service Magazine.—W. Ctowes. 2s. Dec. 


Notes on the Evolution of Cavalry. Continued. Lizut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 

‘The Economic Condition of Russia. Chersonese. 

Frederick the Great. Continued. William O'Connor Morris. 

Notes on Artillery Fire. Continued. A Regimental Officer. 

Reconnaissance and Escorts for Horse and ,Field Artillery. 
A. H. C. Phillpotts. 

Fizld Engineering for Home Defence. 

The Volunteer Force. C. B. 

Schools of Instruction, A Volunteer Staff Officer. 

‘The Future of the Yeomanry. Continued. Cz a Frank Green. 

Conscription ; Answer to Dr. Maguire. Wa 

Obligatory Mii itary Service; Reply to Dr. ¥ Nene! 


Lieut.-Col. 


Continued. Capt. R. F. Sorsbie. 


H. S. Montgomerie. 


OF REVIEWS. 


an. 
Notes on the Evolution of Cavalry. Je atinved. Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 
Naval Economics, L. G. Carr Laughton. 
The Armoured Cruiser ; a Compromise Vessel. B. W. Lees. 
Cyprus for German East Africa ; a Fair Exchange. Oakleaf. 
Strategic Devastation. T. Miller Maguire. 
The Bay of Gibraltar ; a Spanish Scheme for Its Fortification. 
The New Magnanimity. C. de Thierry. 
The Chinese Crisis—Was It Foreseen? Commander Hon, Henry N. Shore. 
Frederick the Great. Continued. William O’Connor Morris: 
Cavalry-Training. Major J. M. Macartney. 

Werner’s Magazine.—43, East 19TH Srreet, New York. 
25cents. Dec. 


The Anc‘ent Christ ; the Spoken Word. Illustrated. C- H. A. Bjerregaard. 


Westminster Review.—F. Warne. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
On War and Trade. F. Thomasson. 
American Politicians, H. Blaker. 
Modern Egypt. W. H. Grimley. 
The State versus the Man. W. i. Bayliss. 
Historical Calendars. J. F. Hewitt. 
Samuel Parr. J. M. Attenborough. 
Companies Act, 1900. H,. W. Sibley. 
‘The Annual Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy and the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Lunacy Bill. Haguch. 
Science and Religion. C. P. Gasquoine. 


Scout. 


Wide World Magazine.—Georce Newnes. 6d. Jan. 
Mr. Pratt and His Travels in China. Illustrated. P. D. Kenny. 
in Peru. Illustrated. Miss E. L. 


My Experiences as a *‘ Girl-Diplomat ” 
Banks. 

Swamp-Shooting in Barbados, 

Off the Beaten ‘I'rack in Palestine. 

Some Household Treasures of China: 

My Experiences on Turk’s Island. Illustrated. Bh ge H. F. Crofton. 

A Missionary in New Guinea. Lilustrated. ‘C. W. Abel. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. Jan. 
Leaders in the Australian eg Illustrated. F. Dolman. 
Sold at Stevens’s. Illustrated. W. ebb. 
Fields for Future Explorers. Tiida “Sir H. M. Stanley. 
Count Zeppelin’s Air Ship, Illustrated. E. Wolf. 
V.C.’s; Famous—but Unknown. Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 

Woman at Home.—Hopper anv Srovcuron. 6d. Jan. 
Chapters from the Life ofMr. Chamberlain. Illustrated. Miss J. T. Stoddart. 
‘The Manners of London. Illustrated. W. Pett Ridge. 

Womanhood.—s, Acar Street, Srranp. 6d. Jan. 
Women in Our County Asylums. Illustrated. C. E. de Moleyns. 
Canary-Breeding and Taming. Baroness de Bertouch. 


World’s Work.—Dovstepay, Pace Anp Co., New York. 
Jec. 


Illustrated. C. Jackman. 
Illustrated. A. Forder. 
Illustrated. H. Hillman. 


Georg: Iles. 

With Map and Illustrations, 
Illustrated. R. E. Phillips. 
H. H. Lewis. 


Providenc2 Public Library. 
Discoveries in Our Arctic Regions. 
The Betterment of Working Life. 
Are Young Men’s Chances Less? 
Mr. Root as Secretary of War. 
His Excellency Wu Ting-Fang. With Portrait. 

The Building of a Great Capital (Washington). Illustrated. 
A Notable Advance in Colour Photography. Illustrated. 
The Greatest of Financial Feats. . Upton. 

Political Changes of the Century. P. S. Reinsch. 


Yale Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 75 cents. Nov. 
The Alleged Failure of Democracy.. John Bascom. 
American International Indebtedness. N. T. Bacon. 


Observations concerning the Theory of Railway Charges. 
The Machinists’ Strike, 1900, E. L. Bogart. 
Young Man.—Horace MarsHatt, 

Lord Salisbury ; the Last of the Au‘ocrats, Illustrated. 
What War really means; Interview with A. G. Hales. 
The American Young Man, H. A. Bridgman. 

Young Woman.—Horace MarsHaty. 3d. Jan. 
Madame Amy Sherwin at Home ; Interview. Illustrated. 
Women Who fail. Miss Hulda Friederichs. 


3d. Jan. 
Arthur Mee 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benzicer anp Co., EINSIEDELN. 
The Boxer Movement in Northern China. Illustrated. P. Henninghaus. 
Paris Exhibition. Continued.’ Illustrated. G. Baumberger. 

Rome in the Jubilez Year. Continued. Illustrated. Eremos. 


~ + Daheim.—VetHaGcen unp Kvasinc, Lerpzic. 29 Pf. Dec. 1. 


Herbertshéhe. Illustrated. Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. 
Dec. 8. 


The Japanese Army. W. von Bremen. 
Herbertshéhe. Continued. Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. 


Dec 
Wilhelm von Bezold. With Portrait” Dr. P. Grabein. 
A German Colonial Army. + von Bremen. 


so Pf. Dec. 


Dec. 22. 
Illustrated. Dr. A. Rosenberg. 
H. von Spielberg. 
: Dec. 29. 
The Biograph a Century Ago. Illustrated. P. Grabein. 
Diamonds and Pearls. O. Klaussmann, 
Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pustretr, REGENSBURG. 
Maria Crescentia von Kaufbeuren. Illustrated. 
‘The Saalburg at Homburg vor der Héhe. Illustrated. H. S. Rehm. 
Io Deutsche Revu3.—Deurscue VerLAGs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
6 Mks. per gr. Dec. 
The Emperor Frederick. F. Nippold. 
Graf Otto von Bray-Steinburg. Cont'nued. 


The Three Kings in Art. 
The Tobacco Pipe. Illustrated. 


40 Pf. Heft 3. 


25 cents. 


H. T. Newcomb. 


With Portrait. M. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Political Oratory and Political gery in Italy. Count von Ronzaglie. 

Thorvaldsen’s Beloved. Dr. F. Noac 

Bismarck and Graf Zedlitz Triitzschler. H. von Poschinger. 

Dr. Lucius, Minister of Agriculture. H. von Poschinger. 

-Art and the Masses. Scipio Sighele. 

‘The Peace Mission of the Fleets. Sir Cyprian Bridge. 

Bishop von Hefele. H. Gelzer. 

The Dynasty of Kings of Cambodia and the Recent Cremations of Phnom- 

Penh. A. Leclére. 

The Grand Vizier Dschewad Pasha. B. Stern. 

Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesrt'per Paxrer., 

Jec. 

Letters of Queen Louisa to the Crown Prince George of Mecklenburg-Stre- 

litz, 1794-1810. Paul Bailleu. 


Rerun. 6 Mks. per qr. 


The ‘Upanishads and the Literature of Buddhism. Concluded. H. Olden- 
berg. 
Pestalozzi as an Educationist. Ludwig Stzin. 
‘The Journals of ‘Theodor -von Bernhardi, 1867. Continued, Majoz- Gen. 
von Bernhardi. 
Heinrich von Herzogenburg. Carl Krebs. 
Deutsche Warte.—Lancecasse, 15, Vienna VIII./r 1 Kr. Nov. 
Students in Austria. Aurelianus. 
Benoit Malon. Leo Kestenberg. 
Dec. 
The Representation of the People. Dr. R. Springer. 
Gartenlaube.—Exrnsr Kei’s Nacur., Letrzic. 50 Pf. Heft 13. 
Atmospheric Researches. Prof. Hergesell. 
Shanghai. Illustrated. J. Wilda. 
Feeding the Sick. Prof. E. H. Kisch. 
Robinson [sland. Illustrated. FG 
‘The First German Women’s Socizty. L. von Bodenhausen. 
Gesellschaft.—E. Pierson, Drespex. 75 Pf. Dec. 1. 
Democracy and Empire. Dr. R. Wilbrandt. 
Adolf Bartels. Dr. L. Jacobowski. 
Dec. 15. 
Ludwig Jacobowski. With Portrait. R. Steine-. 
Democracy and Empire. Concluded. Dr. R. Wilbrandt. 
H. S. Chamberlain on the Foundations of the Nineteznth Centu-y. 
Concluded. ~C. 
Grenzboten.—F. W. Grunow, Lerpzic. 1 Mk. Dec. 13. 


‘The Care of Children of the Working Classes after the School Course. 
Famime in Russia. 
Reform in Italy. O. Kaemmel. 
Books on the Cissahead South. 
Bec. 20. 


‘The Nineteenth Century. G. Kewitsch. 


Children of the Working Classes. Concluded. 
Religion in the School. H. Vollmer. 
Dec. 27. 


Kurfiirst Friedrich III. and the Prussian Crown. 
Reform in Italy. Concluded. O. Kaemmel. 


B. Rogge. 


Kultur.—Jos. Roru, Vienna. 8 Mks. 50 Pf perann. Heft r. 
The Hague Conference. Prof. H. Lammasch. 
Marie Ebner von Eschenbach. ‘T. Hatusa. 
The History of the New Testament. Prof. A. Schaefer. 
eft 2. 
Reminiscences of October, 1848. Joseph Freiherr von Helfert. 
The Social Significance of the Housing Question. Prof. A. Koch. 
Kunstgewerbeblatt.—£. A. Ssemann, Lerezic. 1 Mk. D:c 


Modern Decorative Art in the Light of the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. 
R. Riicklin 


Applied Art at the Paris Exhibition. Tilustrated. 
Monatsschrift far Stadt und Land.—E. Uncteicu, Lerrzic. 


1 Mk. 25 Pf. Dec. 
Clerical Life in Russia. J. Potapenko. 
Burial and Cremation. Continued. Dr. A. Freybe. 
Right and Wrong Justice. H. Wilhelii. 
Franz von Defregger. H. Lobedan. 
St. John Legends and Customs in Portugal. L. Ey. 


Neue Deutsche Rundoeban.—S. Fiscuer, Berutn. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. 
Jec. 

Central European Financ2. R. Calwer. 

Letters of Peter Cornelius to Herr and Frau Milde. Natalie von Milde. 
The Older Generation of French Painters. R. Muthe 

Modern Fiction. F. Poppenberg. 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kinc Witttam Street, SrRAND. 
20s. per annum. Dec. 

The Cracow University and Poland, E. Rossier. 

Russians and Chinese. A. O. Sibiriakov. 

Question of Militia in France. Concluded. A. Veuglaire. 

South America. Concluded. F. Macler. 

The Bibliotheque Universelle at the end of the Century. E. Tallichet. 


Correspondant.—3:, Rue Saint-Guittaume, Paris. 2 frs. 50c. 
Dec. to. 


a. Continued. A. Vandal. 





WIilAA 


The New Laws of Succession and Endowment. 
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Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, Srurrcart. 25 Pf. Dee. 1. 
Christianity and Social Democracy. $ 
The Coal Question and Nationalisation of Mines. O. Hué. 


Women and Work. Continued. H. Cunow. 
Dec. 8. 


Macedonia. Z. Balugdgitsch. 


The Nationalisation of the Coal Mines. K. Kautsky. 
Jec. 22. 
Art at the Paris Exhibition. J. Moll. 
Nord und Sad.—Scuresiscuz Vertacs-Avstatt, Brestav. 2 Mks. 
Dex 
Richard Muther. With Portrait. P. Rizsznfeld. 
The Life of the Soul. H. Frank. 
The Riddle of the Universe. D. von Gerhardt-Amyntor. 
Delos and Tinos. A. Bauer. 
The Soul-History of Youth. H. Schmidkunz. 
Socialistische Monatshefte.—Li*rzowsrr. 85a, Barun, W. 50 PF. 
Jec. 
The Case of Millerand G. von Vollmar: Consu:nez and Producer. Max 
Schippel. 
London Hooliganism. E. Bernstein. 
Stein der Weisen.—A. Hartienen, Vienna. 50 Pf. Haft 12. 
Chinese Writing. 
Tne Paris Exhibition. . Illustrated. E. Pendl. 


<ft 13 
H. H. 


J. Gebeschus. 


The Seismic Problem. 
Lincrusta. Illustrated. 
Mineral Waters. Meitz. 
Stimmen aus Maste-Laew®.—Hexp oR, FREIBUR 
Mks. 80 Pf. per ann. Nov. 
The Creators of Modern China. J. Dahlmann. 
Duelling in Austria. B. zu Stolberg-Stolberg. 
Linhoff. Concluded. O. Pfilf. 
The Victoria Regia in Bloom. J. Rompel. 
F. W. Weber. Concluded. W. Kreiten. 
Ueber Land und Seer. —Dex TSCHE VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
Mk. Heft s. 

Illustrated. 

Illustrated. G. H. 
tr, Vienna IX./3. 


G, Bapzn. 


The Hofmann Hous: in Berlin. 
Sledges and the Timber Industry. 
Die Zeit. —GiU nrHerGasss 
Chinese Financ2. A. Krausse. % 
Twenty Years of German Literature. W. Kirchbach. 
Jec. 8. 


so Pf. Dec. x. 


Kruger in France. Pollex. 
Dec. 15. 

the Sternberg Case. 
Jec. 29. 

The Dead Hand in France. Pollen. 

The Sternberg Case. C. Ufer. 


Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst.—®. A. Sez 
Mks. per ann. Dec. 

Olof Jernberg. actraed W. von Oz oe yo 

Rode and Notke; ‘I'wo Liibeck Painters of the Fifteenth Century. 
trated. A. Goldschmidt. 

The Centenary of the Brussels Academy of Fine Arts. 
Ruhemann. 

‘The Thorn-Extractor’? on the Capitol. 
Aubert. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—BxeirKovr 


The Power of Money in Law ; K. Jentsch. 


MANN, Bzrtin. 


Ilus- 
Illustrated. A. 


Concluded. Illustrated. A. 


und Haertet, LetveziG. ro Mks. perann. Dec. 
‘Tre Giorni son che Nini.” Wm. Barclay Squire. 
A Collection of National Hymns. H. Abert. 


G. Beckmann. 


Robert Radecke. 
Zukunft.—Friepricustr. 
Socialism and Art. E. Vandervelde. 
Kipling’s Pozms. G. A. Criiwell. 
Dec. 3! 
A. Mosso. 
Dec. 15. 
German World Politics. K. Jentsch. 
Henry van dz Velde. K. Scheffler. 
Dec. 22. 
R ittenauer. 


50 Pf. Dec. x. 


10, BERLIN. 


Materialism and Mysticism. 


Auguste Rodin. B. 
Dec. 2). 


The Sternberg Case. 


MAGAZINES. 


Montalembert. Continued. E. Lecanuet. 

C. de Meaux. 

The Thoughts of Leopardi. F. Carry. 

The Origins of Old Catholicism and the German U niversities. 
A. Kannengieser. 


The Life and Work of Pasteur. 


Concluded. 
D. Cochin. 


Dec. 25. 
Pére Du Lac. 
G. de Lamarzelle. 
E. Lecanuet. 


The Jesuits. 
Liberty. Continued. 
Montalembert. Continued. 
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Humanité Nouvelle.—1s, Rue ce Sants-Pires, Paris. 1 fr. 50¢. 


‘The Congresses and Contemporary Socialism. A. Hamon. 

Social Defence and Class Defence in Penal Justice. k. Ferri. 

Are the Privileges of Finland contrary to the Interests of Rus¥a? M. 
The English Elections. John Bull. 

Japan. F. Régamey. 

The Classification of Social Phenomena. 


Journal des Economistes.—r4.. Rue Ricueviev, Paris. 
ec. 


R. de La Grasserie. 

3 frs. soc. 

The Problem of Individual Government. G. de Molinari. 

Primitive Banks in Italy. P. des Essars. 

A Theory of Population. G. Cauderlier. yah 

The Mediterranean Concert. Contre-Amiral Reveillére. 
Ménestrel.—z 4‘s, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 30¢. Dec. 

Painters and Music. Continued. R. Bouyer. 


Mercure de France.—ts, Rue ve v’Ecuaup£-Saint-GERMAIN, Paris. 
2 = Dec. 
Fragonard’s Three Wives. V. Jos 
Alfred de Vigny and Father Gree: 
Cabanés. 
Empress Elizabeth of Bavaria. R. de Gormont. 


Monde Moderne.—s, Rue Sr. Benoit, Paris. 
Japanese Masks. _ Illustrated. 
L’Ecole Polytechnique. Illustrated. Léo Den. 
The Silkworm. Illustrated. J. de Loverdo. 
Irkutsk. Illustrated. G. Caron. 

Nouvelle Revue.—18, Kinc WitttAMm Street, STRAND. 
55 frs. per annum. Dec. 1. 
Eugéne Carriére: the Psychology of Mystery. C. Mauclair. 
Popular Chinese 2 tye og Oh L, Charpentier. 
The London Streets, uh 
From Smyrna to Hierapolis. G. Cirilli, 
Dec. 15. 


Spiritualism and Materialism. C. Flammarion. 
The South African War. Capt. Gilbert. 
An Heroic Princess (XV. Century). P. Lacour. 
Our Colonial Officers. A. Mévil. 
Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, BouLevarp PorssonnizRE, 
Paris. 2 frs. 50 c. OV: 30. 
The Chinese in the Basin of the Yang-Tse. P. Siefert 
Urbain Rattazzi. Continued. Mdme. Rattazzi. 
Professional Municipal Schools. J. Réville. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—16, Ruz Cassette, Paris. 
to frs. per ann. ec. I. 
Havre and French Maritime Commerce. G. Hanotaux. 
The Crisis on the French Congo. H. Lorin. 
Dec. 15. 
From the ——— to the Congo. F. Foureau. 
International Arbitration and the War in South Africa. 
Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe Seine, Paris. 1 fr. 
Co-operation and Mutuality. E, Cheysson. 
The Social Movement and Catholic Action in Germany. V. Bvants. 
The French Population in 1800 and in 1900. A, des Cilleuls. 
Socia} Work in Chili. Concha Subercaseaux. 
Dec. 16, 
The Social Movement in Germany. Concluded. V. Brants. 
The Sillon Method of Popular Education. E. Isabelle. 


Revue de ]’Art.—28, Rue pu Mont-TuHasor, Paris. 
Dec. 
Illustrated. G. Maspero. 
Illustrated. H. Béraldi. 
Illustrated. L. de Fourcaud. 
Continued. Illustrated. 


Unpublished Correspondenc:. Dr. 


zf. soc. Dec. 


L. Marillier. 
Dec. 1 


7 frs. soc. 


A Find of Egyptian Jewels. 

Prints, etc., at the Paris Exhibition. 

Furniture at the Paris Exhibition. 

Pottery and Glass at the Paris Exhibition. 
E. Garnier. 

Lace at tke Paris Exhibition. Continued. 

Alexandre Lunois. Illustrated. E. Dacier. 


Illustrated. F. Calmettes. 


Revue Blanche.—23, Bourayanp DES ITALIENS, Paris. 1 fr. 
lec. I. 


China. Continued. Yan-Fou-Li. 


ec. 15. 
The Traditional Politics of Franc: and the Congregations. M. Dumoulin. 


Revue Chrétienne.—:1, AvVENvVE bE L’OsservaroireE, Paris. 
perann. Dec. 

The Crisis in the oe Church, A, Ebray. 

The Vinet Statue. 

Vinet the Theologian. G. Frommel. 

Auguste Bouvier. E. Robertz. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—:8, Kinc WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
62 frs. per annum. ec. I. 
China and International Law. A. Desjardins. 
General de Ladmirauk. Comte d2 Mun. 
Musical Epochs. C, Bellaigue. 
The International Socialist Congress. 
The American Spirit. F. Brunetiéze. 


10 frs. 


J. Bourdeau. 





Tue REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Dee. 15. 
Public and Private Charity. Comte d’ Haussonville. 
China and International Law. A. Desjardins. 


Recollections of New Granada. P. d’Espagnat. 
The Modern State and Labour, C. Benoist. 
The French Pleiades. F. Brunetiére. 


Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rue Sourrior, Paris. 
20 frs, per annum. Nov. 
Daniel Raymond. F, Lepelletier. 
Social Legislation in 1838. Continued. 
Labour Legislation in Spain. A. Buylla. 


Revue Encyclop4dique.—18, King Wivturam Srreet, STRAND. 
qs. per qr. Dec. 1. 
Aulnay. Illustrated. Misset. 
The Native Races of bisa French West African Possessions. 
Zaborowski. 
Algeria and the Sahara. 


H. Lambrechts. 


Illustrated, A. Bernard. 
Dec. 8. 
Franz Liszt. Illustrated. A. Godart. 
ec. 
The Passion Play at Oberammergau. Lliuserated. M. Wolff. 
The Socialist Movement in France in 1j09. A. Lichtenberger. 
Thé Native Races in the French West African Possessions. 


Continued, Zaborowski. 
The Roulet Mission in the Bahr-el-Ghazzl. With Map. N. Noll. 


Illustrated 


Dec 22. 
French Art at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. E. Grosjean-Maupin. 
Max Miiller. With Portrait. Antoine ‘Thomas. 
Christmas and Epiphany. Illustrated. M. Guéchot. 

Dec. 23. 
Incandescent Lamps. Illustrated. J. Boyer. 
The Native Races in West French Africa. 

Zaborowski. 

Realism in Greek Art. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—j2, Ruz pe 
LA VicToIRE, Paris. 2 firs. Dec. 


The Besieged Legations at Pekin. S. Pichon 
The Dutch Indies at the Paris Exhibition. J. Jofibert. 


Revue pour les Jounge Filles.—s, Rue ve Mézikrgs, Paris. 


Continued, 


Illustrated. Dr. F. Regnault. 


tfr.50c. Dec. 5. 
The French Girl. V. Du Bled 
Women in the East. Continued. J. Hess. 
Emile Plater. P. Lacour. 
The South Pole. H. Olivier. 


ec. 20, 
The Love Letters of Victor Hugo. G,. Chantepleure. 
The French Girl. Concluded. V. Du Bled. 
Women in the East. Concluded. J. Hess. 
The South Pole. Concluded. H. Olivier. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rue pes Saints-Pérgs, Paris. 
fr.50c. Dec. x. 

A Missionary in China. Saaesind. Dom Chamard. 
Authority in Matters of Doctrine. J. Févre. 

The Revolutionary Fétes and the Cathedral of Chartres. 

Dec. 15. 

Religious Associations and Monastic Vows. 
Galiot de Genouillac. F. Galabert. 

A Missionary in China. Concluded. Dom Chamard. 

ay Revolutionary Fétes and the Cathedral. of Chartres. 

2. Goz. 


E. Coz. 


E. Rousse. 


' Revue de Morale Sociale.—108, BouLevarp Sr. GERMAIN, Paris. 
2frs.75c. Dec. 

The Education of Girls. Pauline Kergomard. 

Olive Schreiner. Renée Rambaud. 

The Woman Elector. R. Cerilli. 


Revue de Paris,—Asuer, 7 eenen STREET. 60 frs. per annum. 
Cor %. 
The Preliminaries of the Imperial Divorce. Continued. F. Masson. 
English Political Women. M. Ostrogorski. 
The ea s Necklace. F. Funck-Brentano, 
The Works of Gustave Moreau. E. Schuré. 
French and British in Argentina. E. Daireaux. 
France and the Powers in China. X. 
‘ Dec. 15. 

Louis XIV. and Colbert. E. Lavisse. 
A New French Dictionary. M. Bréal. 
The Queen’s Necklace. Continued. F. Funck-Brentano. 
The Foureau-Lamy Mission. IL. Liard. 
The Making of Toys. L. Claretiz. 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—s, Rue pe Méziikres, Paris, 
3 frs. Dec. 10. 


The University and the Republic ; Letter to M. Fournies. A. Darlu. 
The Sale of Sugar in France. H. Loiseau. 

The Communal Tax on the Revenue. M. Malzac, 

Socalist Unity. E. d’Eichthat. 

An Election in 1848 and the Provisional Government. C. Roussel. 
Maternal Assistance in the Home and Depopulation. Dr. P. Pecker. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Continued. 
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*ARIS- 


nnum- 


Paris. 





LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Revue des Revues.—12, AVENVE DE L’OrérA, Paris. 1 fr, Dee. x. 


Marriage and Divorce. Paul and Victor Marguerite. 
The Sons of the American Revolution. Diplomat. _ 
The Congregations and the Dead Hand. M. Dumoulin. 
The Peasant in the Modern French Novel. G. Pellissier. 
H. Sienkiewicz. Illustrated. V. Marréné-Morzkowska. 
The Japanese Modern Novel. } Hitomi 
The Philosophy of Food. Dr. Jules Grand. 
The Theatre and Life. Concluded. H. Bérenger. 
Dec. 15. 
The Statuary of the People ; Symposium. 
Judicial Jargon. H. Bréal. 
Franco-German Merchants. Illustrated. J. Bainville. 
The Po-Wong-Woey in China. Illustrated. Shing Che. 
The Forum, Illustrated. D. Vaglieri. 
The Philosophy of Food. Continued. Dr. J. Grand. 
Revue de l’Université de Bruxelles.—4, Rue pu Fronrisrice, 
BrusseEts. 1 fr. 50c. Dec. 
The History of Roman Law. H. Rolin. 


The Scientific Method of Literary History. A. Vermeylen. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica,—Via pi Riverra 246, Rome, 25 fr, per annum. 
ec. I. 
The State as Educator. 
Modern Medicine and Microbes. 
Old Age Pensions in Belgium. 
Alms for Poor Italian Nuns. 
Dec. 16. 


Catholic Missionaries and the Troubles in China. 
Art and History at the Paris Exhibition. 
Concerning the Stele in the Forum. 


Cosmos Catholicus.—1, Via Givutia, Rome. 
N 


ov. 39. 
Cardinal Viale-Prel&. With Portrait. G. S, 
The Marian Congress at Lyons. IIlustrated. 
The Slav Language in the Liturgy. 


t Continued. 
A Poor Clare Authoress, With Portrait. J. F. 


Flegrea,—PiazzeTrA MoNnDRAGONE, NAPLES. 

Dec. 5. 

Massaniello and His Family. V. Spinazzola. 

The Passion Play at Oberammergau. A. Compagna. 

Naval Exhibits at the Paris Exhibition. F. di Palma. 
Dec. 20. 

Roman Sculpture in the Fifteenth Century. S. Fraschetti. 

The Barricades of 1860. Continued. F. B. di Carpino. 


» Nuova Antologia.—Via S. Virave 7, Rome. 
Dec. 1. 
E. de Arnicis. 


25 fr. per annuin. 


20 fr, per annum. 


46 frs. per annum. 


Silvio Pellico’s Book of Accounts. 
Economy and Finance. Frascara. 
The Real Discoverer of Dante’s Portrait. Illustrated. A. Bezzi. 
The Political Life of Mr. Chamberlain. With Portrait. C. Paladini. 
The Love-Affairs of Goethe. F. de Roberto. 
Electoral Customs in the United States. L. Gavazzi. 

ilway Lines tothe Simplon; a Reply. Director of the Mediterranean 

Company. 
Dec. 16, 

The Sonnets of Parini. G. Carducci. 
In Montenegro. Illustrated. Guido Cora. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Revue Socialiste.—27, Rve pe Ricnetiev, Paris. 1 fr. 


Jec. 


50 c. 


The Socialism of Opposition, the Socialism of Government, and Class Rivalry. 
. Sarrante. 

Observations on the Law of 7? 9, 1898. M. Chaloia, 

The Individual in History. C. Rappoport. 

Revue Universitaire.—s, Rue pe Mézizres, Paris. 10 frs. per ann. 
Jec. 

Report on Grammar, 1g00. A. Dupuy. 

Report on Spanish and Italian, r900. A. Morel Fatio. 

Recitations in Germany. H. Bornecque. 


Université Cathelique.—Buzxs AND OATES. 20 frs. per ann. 
The Encyclical of Leo XIII. on Jesus the Redeemer. 
The Religious Situation in England. R. P. Ragey 
Authors and Their Corrections. Concluded. Abbé T. 
The Triple Alliance. Comte J. Grabinski. 

Distinction and Renanism. Abbé Delfour. 


MAGAZINES. 


Cervantes. ‘T. Massarani. 

The ** Master Christian.” G. M. Fiamingo. 

A Sliding Sale in the Corn Duties. M. Ferraris. 
King Humbert and His Reign. P. Baselli. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Via petLA Pace 2, FLoReNce. 
30 frs. per annum. Dec. 1. 
Vecchi, 


Delmont. 


Naval Defence. A. V. 
ba en Marie Adelaide. Ugo Pesci. 
Cavalry in the Wars of the Future. 
A Useful Institution. Ida Luisi. 
Rosmini and the Social Question. 


Commandant Picard. 


C. Calzi. 
Dec. 16. 
The Means of Knowledge. P. Giacosa. 
The Modern Tendency of Sociology. C. F. Gabba. 
The Christian Education of Youth. Cardinal Capecelatro. 
Religion and Education. P. Molmenti. 


Education and the Future of Religion, Bishop Spalding. 


Riforma Sociale.—Tvurin. 12.50 fr. per ann. Dec. 15. 
The Fiftieth Anniversary of F. Bastiat. E. Sella, 
Rents and Land Values in Italy. F. Coletti. 
The Recent Scandals at Naples. F. S. Nitti. 
TINA, RoE. 


Rivista Internazionale.—76, Via Torre ArGzen 
Dec. 


The Paris Congress on the Legal Protection of Workers. ‘I. A. 
An Urgent Economic Problem of the Future. G. Toniolo. 
The Significance of Swiss Plébiscites. L. C. di Chiusano. 


Rivista Politica e Letteraria —s, Via Marco Mincuertt, Rome. 
Jec. 15. 


The Radical Party and the Monarchy. XXX. 

An Art Competition in the XVI. Century. Illus. L. Beltrami. 

The First Apostle of the Triple Alliance. Lizut.-Col. Pagani. 

Colonisation at Home and Abroad. Prof. M. Panizza. 
Rivista Populare.—Rome. Dec. 

Imperialist England. Prof. F. S. Nitti. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet EscortaL, MApRID. 
20 pesetas per'annum. Dec. 5. 
A Papal Letter on Future Prospects. 
Reminiscences of a Prisoner in the Philippines. 
Lyric Poetry in Cuba. 


J. R. de Prada. 


Dec. 20. 
Crispi and Leo XIII. A.*M. Tonna-Barthet. 
Reminiscences of a Prisoner in the Philippines. 


Continued. J. R. de Prada. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvesra pe Santo Dominco 16, MApRID. 


40 pesetas per annum. Dec. 
The Galleons of Vigo. Prof. C. F. Duro. 
The Social and Penal Ideas of Tolstoi. P. Dorado. 


The Spanish-American Congress. Prof. Adolfo Posada. 
Pleasures in China, General Tcheng-Ki-Tong. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac, 46, Great 
RusseELt se 1s. 8d. Dec. 
A Chat about Portraits. Illustrated. H. Marius. 
Samuel de Lange ; a Dutch Musician. eo 
Cattle Market and Slaughter-House in Amsterdam. 


de Jong. 
De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. 
Pan-Islamism. Prof. L. W. C. van den Berg. 
Our Art Industries in Danger. R. P. J. Tutein Nolthenius. 
Concerning ‘‘ Hamlet.” Dr. Byvanck. 


Dr. J. de Jong. 
Illustrated. E. W 


Dec. 


XUM 


Revista Contemporanea.—Catte pe Pizarro 17, Maprm. 
2 pesetas. Nov. 30. 
The Modern Spanish University. E. L. Andre 
Artistic Ideals. M.A. Machado. 
Lady Artists. Silverio Moreno. 
Notes on the History of Lorca during the Nineteenth Century. Jose M 
Campoy. 
Dec. 15. 
L. Garcia-Ramon. 


an Unpublished Tragedy. 


Art and Literature in Paris. 
Hamlet, King of Denmark ; 
Cruz. 
Lady Artists. 


Don Ramon de la 


Continued. Silverio Moreno. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po ALMADA 74, Lisson. 15 ffs. 
perannum. No. 38. 

Portugal and Her Colonies. R. O. N. 

Angola and the Congo Free State. H.C. 

The Expedition to Mataka. A. A. Terry. 


New Boilers for Marine Engines. 


MAGAZINES. 


Recollections of the Congress on University Study. 
Establishing Small Holdings. 


Prof. A. G. van Hamel. 
A. D. van Assendelft de Coningh. 
Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 15. 6d. Dec. 

The International Socialist Congress in Paris. W. H. Vliegen. 
The Development of Businesses. Ph. Falkenburg. 
Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn, Haarten. 
oo’ Boissevain. With Portrait. J. d= Meester. 

2 Towers of Ransdorp. Illustrated. 
Ts vo Lady Artists. Illustrated. Henriztte Hendrix. 


Dec. 


16s, pev annum. 
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Kringsjaa.—O1ar Norut, CurisTIaAnia. 


Water ; 


Is Henrik Ibsen a Naturalist ? 


Water. 


Peat. Adolf Dal. 


At What Age does Genius appzar ? 





Researches concerning its Constituents and Uses. 
D:. H. C. Hansen. 


Dec. 15. 


Continued. S. A. Ramsoig. 


P. Engelbrethsen. 


THe Review oF REVIEWS. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


2kr, per annum. Nov, 30. 
S. A. Ramsoig. 






® Finsk Tidskrift.—M. G. Senaysangens. HELsINGFors, FINLAND. 


oO. 10, 

Heidenstam’s Latest Works. R. F. von Willebrand, 
The Coinage Question, E. Schybergson. 
The Press during the French Revolution, Karl H. Lindholm, 
Artists and Critics. Max Lorenz. 

Nordisk Tidskrift.—P. A. Norstept Anp Sons, STOCKHOLM. 

1okr, perannum. No. 7 

Labour Statistics in Sweden. Karl Hildebrand. 
Chopin as a Psychologist of Woman. Gerhard Schjelderup. 


Ord och Bild.—Kart vate SrocKHoLM. 12 kr. per annum. 


9- Austro-Hungarian Nationalities. 


Playing-Cards, 


Dutch Character and Dutch Art. 
is. Werner Séderhjelia. 


Gaston Paris. 


. Istoritcheskii Vyestnik—Sr. Pererssure. 
In the Turkmen Steppe. 
Paul Menez:i, Diplomatist and Soldier. 


B. H. Bidrklund. 
Walter Savage Landor. 


Frizza Carlberg. 
No. 10. 
Ellen Fri 


Continued. S. A, 


2S. 


THE RUSSIAN 


A. S. Suvorin. 


Gunaropulo. 


N. V. Tcharikoff. 


Recollections of P. A. Papkoff. Baron B. A. Fitinghof-Schell. 
Comte de la Ferronays on Russia. V. J. 


Mir Bozhi.—Sr. 
Russian Agriculture in the XVI. Century. 
a 


PETERSBURG. 


Popular Readings in the Provinces. A. I 


Giordano Bruno. 


SERIALS NOW RUNNING 


AUTHOR. 
Anonymous 


Abbot, Alice Balch . 
Bailey, H. C. 
Bennett, John 


Best, Eva . 


Best, Geo. A. . 
Castle, Agnes and 
Egerton . 
Coleridge, Miss Chris- 
tabel 
Crockett, S. R. 


Cromarty, Deas . 


Diiring, Stella M. 


Finnemore, John. 
Foster, W. Bert . 
Francis, M. E. 
Fraser, W. A. 
Garland, Hamlin. 
Gilbert, Lady. 


Grand, Sarah. . 
Hocking, Silas K. 


Hops, Anthony . 
Howard, Clifford. 


Jewitt, Sarah Orne . 
King, W. Scott 
Kipling, Rudya:d 


Kipling, Rudyard 


M. A. 
‘Transformism and Darwinism. 


Likharef. 
Continued. 


LicovKA, 25. Dec. 


N. Rozhkof. 


Ernst Haeckel. 


Dec. 


Strindberg’s ‘‘ Gustaf Adolf.” 


Tilskueren.—Ernst Bojesen, CopENHAGEN. 
Karl Madsen. 


French Pictures at the 


N.C. F 
Eric Hedén. 


Paris Exhibition. 


Bismarck’s ‘‘ Thoughts and Reminiscences.” 
Masaccio’s Portrait of Himself. F. G. Knudtzon. 


MAGAZINES. 


Russki Vyestnik.—Moscow. 
The Birthplace of the Normans. 
V. F. Savodnik. 
Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ Foundations of Belief.” 


Russkoe Bagatstvo.—Sr. PererssurG. 


Graconis Leopardi. 


Proprietorial Peasants on the Eve of the Emancipation. 


Ignatovich. 


Continued. 


Ov. 


rederiksen. 


Karl Gjellerup. 


Mavaya DMITROFKA, 29. 


E. L. Markof. 


A. M. 


12 kr. per annum. 


Dec. 








Dec. 


SpasskaVA 1 BACKAVAYA. 


Wages in the English Cotton Industry. A. V. Zotof. 


Capitalist and Agrarian Evolution. 


PS SS Ss Ss Ss sS S ) 


TITLE. 
In District No. x. 


A Frigate’s Name- 


sake 
My Lady of Orange. 
The Story of Barnaby 
S 


The Wiseman and the 
Sea Urchins 

Aldin2’s Adventures 
in the Dolls’ World 

The Secret Orchard 


The Winds of Cath- 


rigg 
The Firebrand 
The Autobiog-aphy 
of Barbara 
Outrageous Fortune. 
Tne Lover Fugitives 


The Pursuit of the 
Harpy ~ 
Fyander’s Widow . 
Mooswa 
Her Mountain Lover 


The Squire’s Grand- 
daughters 

Babs the Impossible. 

The Awakening of 
Anthony Weir 

Tristram of Blent 

The Story of a Young 
Man 

The ‘ory Lover . 


The Winning of Con- 
stance Yoike 
Kin y 


The Way That He 


too 


MAGAZINE. 
Anglo-American 
Magazine 

St. Nicholas . 


Longman’s 
Magazine 
St. Nicholas . 


Ideal Review 

Sunday Strand 

Temple Bar. 

Sunday Maga- 
zine 


Temple Bar. 
Young Woman. 


Argo 

Cc Y a cS bers’s 
Journal 

Munsey s 
Magazine 

Longman’s 
Magazine 

Canadian 
Magazine 

Century Maga- 


zine 
Irish Monthly . 


Lady’s Realm . 
Leisure Hour 


Monthly. Review 
Ladies’ Home 
Journal 
Atlantic 
Monthly 
Young Man . 


McClure’sMaga- 
zine and Cas- 
sell’s Maga- 


zine 
Cosmopolitan 


ee @ 


Becun. 
May ’o9 
Nov. ’oo 
Nov, ’oo 
Nov. ’oo 
April,’0o 
Jan. ’ ox 
Jan. ’or 
Jan. ‘or 
Jan. ’or 
Jan. ’or 
Jan. ’cr 
Jan, ’or 
Nov. ’oo 
Jan. ’or 
Nov. ’oo 
Nov. ’oo 
Jan. ’or 
san “oo 
Nov. ’oo 
Oct. ’oo 
Nov. ’oo 
Jan. ’or 
Dec. ’oo 
Jan. ’or 
Nov. ’oo 


AUTHOR. TITLE. MAGAZINE. Becun. 
Laptiee, Fred- Just like Tom Fireside . Jan. ’or 
erick eid 
Langlois, Dora A Bolt from the Blue —— Maga- Oct. ’oo 
Le Feuvre, Amy. Heather’s Mistress . Sunday at Home Nov. ’00 
Leys, John K. . The Furnace forGold Quiver. ov. ’oo 
Lindsay, Mayne . The Whirligig indsor Dec. ’oo 
Magazine 
Mayland, W. W. King Waterbottle the Captain Oct. ’oo 
First 
Moore, Frankfort A Nest of Linnets Lady’s Realm . Nov. ’oo 
Munro, Neil . Doom Castle; a Ro- Blackwood’s Nov. ’oo 
mance Magazine 
Munro, Neil . The Shoes of Fortune Good Words .- Jan. ’or 
Parker, Eric . The Sinner and the Macmillan’s Nov. ’oo 
Problem Magazine 
Parker, Gilbert The Right of Way . Harper’s Jan. ’or 
Magazine 
Pemberton, Max . A Giant’s Gate Cassell’s Maga- Dec. ’oo 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


LONDON, Jan. 31, 1901. 
The Queen died on January 22nd. 


The hate Full of years and of honour, she left 
the Deinesi. the: world bereaved. The English. 


speaking world mourned her as the 
common mother of all who speak the English tongue. 
Her dusky subjects in every continent lamented the 
Sovereign who for sixty years had represented to them 
the human and sympathetic side of the great Empire 
whose iron rule they felt and understood, but did not 
love. Nor was it only within the limits of the 
Empire and the Republic that the death of the Queen 
was felt as a personal loss. No human being since 
the world began was ever mourned so universally by 
men of all races, languages and creeds. Her blood 
relations were to be found in every Court in Europe. 
The German Emperor is her grandson; the Tsar of 
Russia is married to her grand-daughter. She was 
indeed the grandmother of Europe, and her demise 
created in every land a profound sense of personal 
loss. As a world-event this grouping of all the 
children of men as. mourners round the bier of our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen is one of the most signifi- 
cant events of our time—one of the most dramatic 
and touching illustrations of the shrinkage of the world 
and the unity of mankind. 
One touch of nature makes the 
The aw whole world kin, and even Jingoes 
His Sublette. felt a certain thrill of nobler emotion 
when they heard that the Boer 
prisoners at Capetown had denied themselves 
the scanty amusements of their prison camp when 
they heard that the Queen was dead. It was curious 
that Germany supplied the most striking instances of 
the diverse manner in which the death of the Queen 
affected mankind. The moment the German Emperor 
heard that the Queen was dying, he cut short the 
bi-centenary celebrations of the present Monarchy 
and hurried to Osborne, arriving on our shores too 
soon for the Admiralty to muster out a cruiser 
for his escort; and he remained at Osborne until 
the Tuesday after the funeral. Considering the 
extent to which the whole life of the German 
Empire centres in the person of the Kaiser, 
this sudden shift’ of the centre of gravity from 
Berlin to Osborne produced a profound  im- 
pression upon the English people. Its significance 
was heightened rather than diminished by the fact 


that at Munich, at a great concert given on the night 
on which the Queen died, the news of her death was 
received with a frenzied outburst of cheering for the 
Boers,snor could the concert proceed until the band, 
in response to the demands of the audience, had 
played the National Hymn of the Transvaal. That 
outburst at Munich was almost the only indication of 
the intensity of the feeling which the war in South 
Africa has created in the heart of the German people. 
But whether they mourned with the Kaiser or cheered 
with the citizens of Munich, the death of the Queen 
everywhere touched the deeper emotions of her 
contemporaries. 

I have dealt elsewhere at so much 


The length with the consequences of 
Universal ‘ ; “e 4 
Mourning. the passing of Victoria, and have 


meditated on the possil‘z effects of 
the accession of Edward VII., that there is no need 
to dwell upon it here. Suffice it to say that the 


‘sentiment of sorrow among her people was universal, 
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and found immediate expression in the usual time- 
honoured forms by which it is our wont to manifest 
our grief. The flags were everywhere lowered, and 
for the first time in history the Stars and Stripes 
floated half-mast high for a deceased monarch over 
the Capitol at Washington. The English people 
draped themselves in, black. «The change which. 
came over the moving myriads in the streets of 
London was almost inconceivable. Black was the 
only wear. The price of crape went up with leaps 
and bounds, and those who from principle objected to 
the assumption of sable garb, in the presence of death, 
found themselves like speckled birds in the midst of 
the sombre-suited multitude. Everywhere through- 
out Greater Britain the same sight was seen, but to 
New Zealand belongs the honour of having devised 
a still more striking manifestation of the sense of 
loss which the Empire had sustained. From 12 to 
12.30 on the day of the funeral every locomotive 
on the New Zealand railways was to be arrested. 
As in the Apocalypse it is said in Heaven that 
there was a silence for the space of half an hour, 
so in New Zealand the whole of the railway traffic 
was to be suspended for thirty minutes, and all the 
employees remain bareheaded as a token of respect 
and manifestation of grief. In England the railway 
companies confined themselves to running only 
Sunday trains. Several of the legislatures of Europe 
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adjourned on receiving the news of the Queen’s 
death, and everywhere nothing was left undone to 
mark the sense of sorrow at the departure of one 
who for sixty years had filled a foremost place in the 
world. 

In accordance with the invariable 
usage Parliament assembled within 
twenty-four hours of the demise of 
the Crown in order that the oath of 
allegiance might be taken to the new Sovereign. Two 
days later the formal votes of condolence were moved 
in both Houses. The speeches both in Lords and 
Commons were marked by the note of personal 
sorrow and of sincere veneration which the 
character and the career of the Queen had inspired 
in her subjects... The tributes of Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Kimberley and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the House of Lords did full justice to the 
character of the Queen, both as a woman and as a 
Sovereign. In the House of Commons Mr. Balfour 


Proceedings 
in 
Parliament. 
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made an admirable speech, in which he declared that 
the influence of the Crown in the Constitution had 
increased and must necessarily increase owing to the 
growth of Greater Britain. - The observation passed 
without comment, and almost without notice, although 
it is curious that the Crown should have gained in 
prestige and in power by the growth of the colonies, 
which are republics in all but name. The proceed- 
ings in both Houses were marked by dignity and 
pathos. Lords and Commons alike showed them- 
selves at their best, and gave adequate expression to 
the universal sentiment of the nation which they 


represented. 
The public attention, however, .was 
The a much more concentrated upon the 

) e 


preparations for the funeral of the 
Queen than on speculation as to the 
terms in which her successor had been proclaimed. 
Lying in state was dispensed with. The body of the 
Queen was not displayed, like that of her pre- 
decessors, before burial. It remained at Osborne 
until the day of the burial, and was then transported 
across the Solent in a great naval pageant, which 
recalled by contrast the imposing naval display 
which was one of the most striking features of the 
Jubilee of 1897. The Queen was borne to her last 
resting-place past the long line of battleships, which 
during her life had been the potent bulwarks of 
her realm, to the great dockyard at Portsmouth, 
where the coffin remained over-night. The King, the 
German Emperor, and the host of Royal Princes, 
remained on board their yachts for the night. In 
the morning they travelled to London by the London 
Brighton and South-Coast Railway, passing through 
the station of Bosham, famous in English history as 
the place from which the ill-fated Harold embarked 
on that voyage to Normandy which preceded and led 
up to the Norman Conquest. Between the embarka- 
tion at Bosham, which figures as the first scene in the 
famous Bayeux tapestry, and the passing of Vic- 
toria nine centuries have elapsed. What stirring 
scenes, what vicissitudes, what tragedies, what 
glories have been associated with the British Crown ! 
From the London station which bears her name, the 
great Queen was borne on a gun-carriage, in sad and 
solemn procession through the streets of her capital, 
to Paddington. From Paddington the funeral train 
conveyed the body to Windsor, the line being 
crowded during its whole length on either side by 
the employees of the Great Western Railway. At 
Windsor the burial service was read in St. George’s 
Chapel. From thence the procession was re-formed 
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‘THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


for the last stage of the journey which endec in the 
Mausoleum at Frogmore, where the mortai remains 
of Victoria were laid to rest in the tomb of Prince 
Albert. 

The press, pulpit, and platform have 
vied with one another in their tributes 
to the memory of the Queen; but 
of all the utterances which found 
their way into print, few deserve to be remembered 
so much as the singularly precise and _ historically 
accurate summing-up of the Queen’s position as a 
constitutional monarch, which is to be found in the 
report of the sermon preached by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The passage, 
although somewhat lengthy, well deserves being 
placed on permanent record as a singularly apt 
exposition of the motives which governed the action 
of the Sovereign in carrying out the wishes of her 
people, even when she was firmly convinced that they 
were based upon imperfect knowledge of the facts 
and would result in injury to the State :— 

She was a constitutional Monarch, and we know how 
many there are who sometimes speak of a constitutional 
Monarchy as really an impossibility. If there are two wills, 
the will of the Sovereign and the will of the people, 
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human nature—must sometimes 
differ; and when there is that difference there is nothing 
higher still to reconcile the two, and _ therefore the 
constitutional Monarch will either be a Monarch who does 
nothing at all or else he will be a Monarch who interferes with 
the freedom of his people. So there seemed presented to all 
men a problem that could not be solved; but the Queen that 
has left us has, for the benefit of all that follow, solved that 
problem, and shown what a coustitutioral Monarch must be. 
She began with always making herself acquainted with every- 
thing that concerned her subjects. Her labour was constantly 
spent in studying the interests and the welfare of her people. 
She toiled night and day that she might know every- 
thing that concerned her subjects—everything that would 
be likely to do them good or to do them harm—and 
upon this careful study she formed her own opinion upon 
every action that was to be taken, so as to be ready to do her 
part. And she knew that the people were a free people, and that 
for that reason they must be governed by those whom they 
themselves had chosen. She knew that the Ministers who were 
to execute all that was determined upon must necessarily be the 
representatives of the people themselves. She was ready at all 
times—she made herself ready—to say what in her judgment was 
best to be done at every emergency as it came up, and she gave 
her advice freely to her Ministers, pressing it upon them enough 
to make them undestand it and enough to make them feel 
what that advice was really prompted by; and she argued 
questions with them in consequence of her knowledge and in 
consequence of her desire for the people’s good, and she tried to 
convince them that her opinion was the right one if it appeared 
that their opinion differed from hers; but she kept within the 
lines marked out for her by the Constitution of the country. 
She wished her people to be a free people. If she could not 
convince she yielded, and still, in yielding, she always was 
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looking to the good of the people themselves. She felt that 
it was better for the people, to be ruled by. those whom 
they had selected : for their own rulers. ‘She felt that, 
even if she was right in her advice and her Ministers were 
wrong, still it was better for the people—because this was 
their own choice, communicated by their representatives— 
it was better for the people that that should be done which was 
consistent with their freedom rather ‘than that which, possibly at 
the moment, might be of better advantage even to the people 
themselves: She felt that it was better that mistakes should be 
made in the one direction than in the other; and at all times 
this freedom of the people was sacred to her, and she yielded to 
those who represented the people even when she thought they 
were mistaken; because it was best that freedom should be so 
maintained. She knew that in the end a free people would 
govern themselves better than the wisest could govern them. 
She knew that this freedom of theirs was the true source of all 
real progress, of all real gain and advantage. She knew that 
this freedom of theirs was a precious possession, leading some- 
times no doubt to mistaken policy, and sometimes no doubt 
bringing serious evils after it; but, for all that, still the 
freedom was better: to have than the coercion which might 
possibly for the moment have been more to their own advantage. 
And so she governed within the limits of the Constitution, hold- 
ing herself always free to speak plain truth to all those that were to 
execute the nation’s will, holding herself free to make it perfectly 
clear what it was she thought, and what it was she would prefer ; 
and yet, whatever she preferred, the freedom of her people came 
first. That is the position of a constitutional Monarch—that is 
the position which she chose for herself ; and before the eyes of 
all the world she has solved that problem which has so often been 
leg ee impossible. She has solved that problem, and she has 
eft to all statesmen a wonderful lesson of the value of a sovereign 
in ‘such a position; and often and often she has made her 
Ministers feel that her sure instinct had foreseen the issue of 
what was to be done better than they had foreseen it them- 
selves. And so, never again shall it be said that a constitutional 
monarchy is an impossible form; for be the man the strongest, 
the wisest, the greatest that ever lived, if he is to be a perfect 
ruler he will respect the freedom of those whom he rules, and he 
will guide himself by their resolve in order. that that freedom 
may be preserved. ; a 

According to Constitutional Law 
recognised for six centuries, the 
Prince of Wales became King of 
England the moment the Queen 
died. He was formally proclaimed at a Council held 
at St. James’s Palace on the following morning, when 
the King addressed his Privy Councillors in a speech 
which extorted admiration even from those who are 
least prone to flatter the Court. The speech, which 
is reported in the Court Circular, is not quite identical 
with that which the Prince delivered when he spoke 
extempore, and as no reporters were admitted the 
Court Chronicler had to ask the King to repeat his 
speech to the best. of his remembrance, after the 
Council was over. According to the report of those 
who heard the.first speech, the King declared that he 
had decided to adopt the title of Edward VII. instead 
of that of Albert, in deference to the wishes of his 
mother; but that does not appear in, the official 
record. Therein it is stated that he announced it as 
due to his own resolution to be known by the name 
of Edward, which had been borne by six of his 
ancestors. In doing so, he said, “I do not under- 
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value the name of Albert, which I inherited from my 
ever-to-be-lamented great and wise father, who by 
universal consent is, I think, deservedly known by 
the name of Albert the.Good; and I desire that 
his name should stand alone.” The King, at this 
his first appearance as the new monarch, spoke with 
dignity and with deep feeling, and ‘there was a note 
of solemn determination in the pledge with which he 
concluded his speech when he declared that he was 
resolved to devote his whole strength during the 
remainder of his life to the arduous duties which had 
devolved upon him by inheritance. It remains to be 
seen whether those solemn promises will be followed 
by a serious performance, but for the present every 
one is hoping for the best. 

The ceremony of proclaiming the 
advent of Edward VII. was carried 
out by the time-honoured ceremonial 
which, at the accession of each 
Sovereign, reminds us of the unbroken continuity of 
the Monarchy. ‘The heralds and pursuivants who 
proclaimed the King at St. James’s Palace, then 
wended their way to the City, to be met at Temple 
Bar by the functionaries of the City, who after due 
explanation graciously consented to allow the Royal 
Heralds to enter its precincts, in order that Edward 
VII. might be proclaimed King therein. The scene 
in front of the Mansion House revived strange 
memories of bygone days, and Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land for a moment seemed to live and breathe before 
our eyes. It was some satisfaction to know that with 
the one exception of making adequate provision for 
the representatives of the Press, all the stately func- 
tions which were necessitated by the advent of the 
new Sovereign went smoothly and without a hitch, 
The King was proclaimed in the various cities of 
Great Britain and in the capitals of the various 
colonies and dependencies of the Crown. The old 
form was preserved throughout, but at Pretoria the 
King was proclaimed not only as King of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Emperor of Hindustan, but 
also as Supreme Lord of and over the Transvaal, a 
novelty which has excited much remark. It indicated, 
no doubt, an: intention to treat the Transvaal as a 
political entity, possessing a status quite distinct from 
that of such a colony, for instance, as Malta or 
Ceylon ; and speculation is rife as to the author of 
this unexpected addition to the Royal titles. The 
general opinion prevails that it originated with the 
German Emperor, especially as the phrase “ of and 
over” is entirely foreign to the style usually observed 
by English Sovereigns. 


Shakesrpeare’s 
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While the English-speakiig world 
The ore was mourning the deatn of the 
Pa Queen, the Russians, more foitunate, 
were rejoicing in the return of the 
Tsar to his capital. This event passed with com- 
paratively little comment, owing to the pre-occupation 
of the newspapers with our own bereavement. Other- 
wise Europe would have rung with thanksgiving at 
the complete restoration to health of the Russian 
Emperor. Various alarming rumours have been 
circulated from time to time as to. the seguele of his 
illness, but they appear to have no foundation in fact. 
The Tsar has completely recovered his health, and all 
anxiety on that score may happily be dismissed. 
Another great European event which 
~ ace venary has been eclipsed by the death of 
the Prussian the Queen was the celebration of the 
ees.) bi-centenary of the foundation of 
the Prussian Kingdom. It is stated that the Queen 
forbade the issue of any bulletins before the Friday 
when the first intimation appeared that her life was in 
danger, lest the news should mar the festivities at her 
grandson’s Court. The speedy break-up of her 
constitution rendered it impossible to delay the official 
announcement any later, but the delay had enabled 
the loyal Prussians and the head of the House to 
celebrate with stately pomp and popular enthusiasm 
the birth of a Kingdom which has one of the most 
remarkable histories of modern times. It is not so 
much what the Prussian Kings have already achieved 
which interests the world, as the speculation as to 
what their descendants are likely to achieve in the 
present century. So far ascan be gathered from their 
utterances, their ambition will be to make Germany as 
puissant on the sea as their predecessors made her 
powerful on land. 
ws The sad event which marred the 
Duke of York’s Prussian festivities postponed in- 
Visit definitely the visit which the Duke 
to Australia, 
and Duchess of York were about to 
pay to Australia. The Australians have celebrated 
their birthday, or that of the new Commonwealth, with 
immense enthusiasm, which foreshadowed the demon- 
strations of delight that would have welcomed the first 
visit of the heir to the British throne to the Empire at 
the Antipodes. The programme as originally planned 
was abandoned as soon as the life of the Queen was 
despaired of. It will probably be revived at a later 
date. The Duke of York was the only member of 
the Royal Family who was unable to be present at 
the obsequies of his grandmother. A severe attack 
of German measles confined him to his bed at the 
time of the great funeral pageant. 
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The question of the Nicaragua Canal 
The has alsc fallen into the background. 
Nicaragua Canal. ‘he American Press was on the gui 
vive for information as to the line 
which the British Government would take when it 
met in the middle of last month, but no one in this 
country and probably no one in the Cabinet has 
spared one thought to the Nicaragua Canal. It is 
one of these matters which can be forgotten wit) profit 
by the British public. According to the reports from 
Washington, Mr. Choate had by no means an unsatis- 
factory conversation with Lord Lansdowne on_ the 
subject of the Canal. The clause forbidding the 
fortification of the Canal was not struck out by 
the Senate, although it was practically rendered 
of no effect by another clause which authorised 
the United States to take what measure it 
required to protect its own, property. It is 
believed in influential quarters that no serious 
objection will be taken by the British Govern- 
ment to the Treaty as it stands. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that this report is true. We have 
everything to gain by the construction of the Canal, 
and we have nothing to lose by giving the United 
States the freest possible hand in carrying out 
an enterprise which they would be fools to 
undertake unless they were free to defend it 
whenever its safety was endangered. The only 
result of rejecting the Canal would be to play into the 
hands of those who desire to denounce the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty or to treat it as non-existent. It is an 
entire misconception of the position to assume that 
the Senate by its amendment treated the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty as non-existent. On the contrary, it 
proposed that the Treaty as offered for our accept- 
ance is a recognition that our consent is necessary 
for the formal annulling of a convention which 
events have rendered an anachronism. 
Another difficulty on the other side 
EI Shore Of the Atlantic seems to be in a fair 
for way of settlement. It is perhaps 
Gambia. ‘ 
too much to hope that the sanguine 
statement published at the beginning of last month 
will be justified by the event; but there seems to 
be no disposition on the part of France to give 
up her treaty rights in Newfoundland in return for 
reasonable compensation elsewhere. There has been 
a good deal about exchanging the French shore for 
Gambia, that is to say, that France would abandon 
her exclusive rights in Newfoundland in exchange for 
the cession of the British colony of Gambia on the 
West Coast of Africa. This may not bea final arrange- 
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ment. The importance of this is that there would be 
a disposition to get the Newfoundland trouble out of 
the way. No doubt each party will ask for better terms 
than it expects to get; but if both are in earnest 
there seems to be no reason to fear that a satisfactory 
bargain will not be arrived at. 
Affairs in China appeared to make 
Peace in Sight Some progress, but in reality are 
in China. §yery much where they were. The 


terms of the Allied -Powers havé ’ 


been accepted, and Count von Waldersee. is said 
to. have telegraphed home that peace was in 
sight,,,Our . experience in South ;Africa _makes 
us very dubious about the assurances of field- 
marshals as to the end of wars. Li Hung Chang 
is reported to be ill, and a temporary arrange- 
ment has been made between the local officials 
on the spot providing for the protection of the 
Russian Railway through Manchuria, the significance 
of which has been exaggerated by the Zzmes corre- 
spondent at Peking, who appears to hold a watching 
brief on behalf of the Russophobes, and who is never 
so happy as when he can telegraph what appears to 
be some inconsistency between Russia’s acts and her 
pledges. Long telegrams appear from China every 
day in the papers,,but they leave a very confused 
impression upon the.mind. One thing seems to be 
clear, and that is that there is great disposition on 
the part.of the American Government to work together 
with Russia, and that our Government, instead of 
following the sensible lead of President McKinley, 
is tying itself up more and more with the German 
policy. Nothing as yet has been done to call attention 
to the hideous outrages which have been perpetrated 
by the Allied troops upon the Chinese. The French 
Government has condemned the looting practised by 
its representatives, but so far we have had no intima- 
tion that Lord Lansdowne or Mr. Brodrick have done 
anything to censure those officers and representatives 
of Great Britain who, in flagrant-defiance of the Hague 
Convention, treated Peking as a’city to sack. 
The middle of last month witnessed 
Exile to Siberia 2 reform which is likely to have a 
"Ended. much greater permanent effect ufo. 
the destinies of Asia than the opera- 
tions of all the Allied forces put together. On the 
Russian New Year’s Day, which fell on January 14th, 
the ukase issued last May abolishing exile to Siberia 
came into effect. The measure is attributed to the 
humanity of the Tsar,-and justly so, but not in the 
sense which is too often understood in this country. 
It was the interests of the peaceful inhabitants of the 
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country, primarily, and not the interests of the con- 
victs, which led the Tsar’s commission to conclude 
that the abolition of exile could not be longer 
delayed. The criminals, henceforth immured in 
Russian prisons, will probably regret the compara- 
tively free, though shiftless and miserable life they 
led in Asia. It is the industrious peasants who will 
gain, Of. 309,000 exiles, M. Salomin found that 
109,000 were vagabonds, another 100,000 a homeless 
proletariat, while only 30,o0o—a tenth of the total— 
were settled agriculturists. Not more than 4,500 
had a chance of final assimilation with the non- 
criminal. population.. The great majority of. the 
exiles were in the end driven to prey on the peaceful 
population. Exile fulfilled no object, either punitive 
or colonising,. while it was a scourge to the law- 
abiding. As in Australia, so in Siberia—it was 
humanity to the colonists, not to the convicts, which 
led to the abolition of the system. What the convicts 
will say is another question. 
The same sad event which trun- 
The Health cated the Prussian celebration and 
of rae a 
President Kruger, Postponed the Duke of York’s visit 
to Australia has exercised a distinct, 
although possibly only a temporary, influence upon 
the fortunes of President Kruger. It would have 
been unseemly to have received the President 
at a time when all the world was paying tribute 
of respect to Queen Victoria. The President 
therefore lived very quietly at the Hague, 
recovering from his bronchial catarrh, and_ has 
now gone to Utrecht for an operation on his eyes, 
which appears to have been very successful. There 
is some question as to his going to the Riviera, to 
dispel the remnants of his bronchial catarrh ; but the 
President objects to visit a country where no one 
speaks Dutch, and what is much more serious, where 
he could find no place of worship in which he could 
attend service on Sunday. It would really seem as 


‘if President Kruger should follow the example of other 


potentates, and have his Court Chaplain, who would 
see that he was not left without pulpit ministrations 
wherever he might be. The question of his visiting 
America is revived again, and here also it is possible 
that the outburst of enthusiasm on behalf of the 
Queen may militate against the success of his pro- 
posed tour. There are signs, however, that the 
popular feeling in America is turning against the 
Philippine War; and the war in the Philippines and 
that in South Atrica are so closely connected with the 
wave of Jingoism that one can hardly fail to affect the 
fortunes of the other. 
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In South Africa the military situation 
Deeds —_— remains very much what it was last 
month, the only difference being 
that the Boers who invaded Cape 
Colony appear to have ridden right down to the 
sea, and so far have defied all efforts to expel 
them from British territory. The invasion of the 
Cape Colony has produced a continuous panic in 
Cape Town, and has scared the authorities so much 
that, according to the newspapers, they have actually 
contemplated the need for strengthening the position 
by interfering with the sale of the REVIEW oF 
Reviews, The story may be quite false, and I am 
loath to believe that Sir Alfred Milner could have 
been guilty of such a dé¢ise, but the rumour is uni- 
versally credited on the Continent, and is giving the 
foreign press a welcome text for discoursing upon 
the straits to which the British Government is 
reduced in South Africa. It is much easier, no 
doubt, to suppress a newspaper than to catch De 
Wet, but unfortunately it will exercise no influence 
upon the issue of the campaign. 
No one knows what Lord Kitchener 
The is doing in the Transvaal. A 
Unending War. Jamentable veil has been cast over 
the proceeding of our troops. Oc- 
casional letters, however, from officers in command 
shed glimpses of lurid light upon the war of devasta- 
tion which is being ruthlessly pursued in those regions 
where we have sufficient troops to execute the fire 
and sword policy through the yet unblasted regions of 
the Transvaal, Ominous reports reach home as to 
the extent to which our troops, worn out by the war, 
can no longer be relied upon to carry out any 
operations necessitating endurance. Human nature 
has its limits, and the nervous system of the best 
soldiers in the world gives way after a time. 
The work of burning homesteads and evicting women 
and children has revived bitter memories on the part 
of some of the Irish regiments. The railway has been 
cut between Cape Town and the Republics, and Lord 
Kitchener is dependent for his supplies upon the 
single line of railway that passes through Northern 
Natal. The Boers at last have begun to retaliate, not 
upon women and children, but upon the mines. In 
the vicinity of Johannesburg, which Lord Kitchener 
appears to be unable to protect, the damage done to 
\the mining machinery last month is estimated at half 
a million sterling. The dispatch of reinforcements in 
driblets continues; but ‘the latest story is that Lord 
Kitchener has expressed his opinion that the war will 
go on for five years more. 


South ‘Afetea, 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


Private letters from Cape Town report 
Mr. Chamberlain that Sir Alfred Milner is thoroughly 
Alarmed 
at last. alarmed, feeling that he has raised 
a devil which he cannot. exorcise. 
The British Loyalists have been getting out of hand. 
and Ministers at home are at last beginning to open 
their eyes to one factor in the situation which every- 
one else from the first has pointed out was the 
menacing element of the situation. The Colonia! 
Jingo is thoroughly dissatisfied with the army, because 
it has failed so utterly in coping with the crisis, 
but at the same time he_ resents even more 
bitterly the attempt made by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir A. Milner to reduce our operations within 
the limits of civilised warfare. Mr. Chamberlain is 
reported by his friends to have expressed a very 
strong opinion as to the suicidal policy of house- 
burning, which has been eagerly acclaimed by the 
Colonial Jingoes, and it is said that between the 
Colonial Office and the military authorities there is 
very little love lost. The outlook is very dark, nor 
does there seem at present to be any glimmer of light 
in any quarter of the horizon. 
Sad news arrives from India, That 
Another unfortunate Empire has but just 
Famine in India. emerged from one of the worst 
famines that have ever afflicted Asia, 
and now it is announced that another famine is in 
sight, which will again disarrange Indian finance, and 
inflict untold misery upon a population whose normal 
existence is one of poverty inconceivable to the 
European mind. Mr. Caine is fortunately in Parlia- 
ment again, so that there is some prospect that 
Indian affairs will be forced upon the attention of 
the representatives of the people. 
The Bishop of London died at the 
— of beginning of January. So much 
Bishop of London, has happened since then that it is 
difficult to recall that on New Year's 
Day he was still with us. Bishop Creighton was an 
admirable bishop, who killed himself in the attempt 
to do his duty. He was a level-headed prelate singu- 
larly free from the nonsense which infests the minds 
of so many bishops. He was essentially a historian 
rather than a theologian. The distinctive note of his 
mind could hardly have been better illustrated than 
in a letter which he wrote some years ago on the 
subject of pilgrimages. ‘The pilgrimage, he said, 
was the medizval substitute for the trip to the sea- 
side or the convalescent home. ‘The Church wisely 
encouraged patients to make a vow to repair, if they 
recovered, to some distant shrine, whereby they 
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THE PROGRESS 


gained that change of air and of scene necessary to 
complete their recovery. 
a good friend of Russia’s, and there is perhaps 
nothing which better illustrates this than the 
heartiness with which he threw himself into the 
work of the Peace Crusade which preceded the 
Hague Conference. Indeed, it is noteworthy that 
never a word from his pen has been published but 
tended towards greater good-fellowship, or a more 


practical recognition of the brotherhood of 
races. 

A very different Churchman who 

Death of passed away at the end of last 


Mr. H. R. Haweis. month, one whose bias was so anti- 
ecclesiastical that it seems absurd to 
speak of him as a clergyman at all, was the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis. He was preacher, lecturer, musical 
critic. In the month of his death he expressed his 
intention of endeavouring to present the public with 
a rational and popular exposition of the Bible. It is 
characteristic both of the man and his methods that 
on the Sunday after the Queen’s death he preached 
three sermons on her. In two days he had foilowed 
her into the great Beyond. 
The simultaneous mission undertaken 


The by the United Free Churches of the 
Free Church sed ; . 
Mission. nation really consists of successive 


groups of simultaneous missions : (1) 
in London, (2) then in the great provincial centres, 
(3) afterwards in the towns and villages. The London 
Mission is in full flow as these lines go to press. The 
opening weeks of the New Year were spent in zealous 
house-to-house visitation all over the metropolis. 
The whole area was mapped out, and where the 
focal Churches did the duty assigned them, every 
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home was visited once or twice or thrice. 
This combined appeal in the name of religion 
was .in itself an achievement, bound to benefit 
those who gave not less than those who received it. 
The metropolitan movement was solemnly preceded by 
an All-Day Meeting for prayer, on January 2rst, at 
which were confessed the searchings of not a few 
hearts over the national iniquity of the South African 
War. The shadow of national bereavement which 
fell next day naturally deepened the solemn expect- 
ancy of the participating Churches. The actual 
campaign began at the Guildhall on Saturday the 
26th, with a ‘sermon by Dr. Parker; and 
was to run on without interruption for eight days. 
Besides the leading ministers of British Noncon formity 
who have been commandeered for the occasion, the 
two principal Evangelists are John McNeil, whose 
sub-title, “ the Scottish Spurgeon,” misleads as much 
as it informs, and Gipsy Smith, in his youth a 
dweller in a gipsy tent, a man of powerful magnet- 
ism, transparent sincerity and effluent good- 
It is too soon to pronounce upon the success 
mobilising the forces of 
Free Church Evangelism. So far the visible effect 
seems to have been limited to the Churches them- 
selves and their fringe of adherents. It has not set 
the man in the street talking about it as he talks 
about the war or as he talks about the Queen. It 
has not yet “shaken London,” to use a phrase 
frequent in anticipatory supplications. The sequel 
remains to be seen. But the death of the Queen, 
and the shame and confusion of face which the news 
from South Africa is daily bringing to us, are fitted 
to create a mood congenial to compunction and 


ness, 
of this experiment in 


contrition. 














TURKHAN PASHA. (7Zurkey.) 


Two Foreign Representatives at the Royal Funeral. 








DIARY FOR JANUARY. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Jan.1. The Federation of the Australian Colo- 
nies is inaugurated with enthusiasm at 
Sydney. Lord Hopetoun takes the oath as 
Governor-General. The Queen’s Speech is 


rea 

Universal penny postage commences in New 
Zealand. 

The Inland Penny Postage Bill ame the 
Victorian Parliament. 

A conference is held at Cardiff to advocate the 
ending of the War by a p-licy of conciliation, 

Mr. Benjamin O’iell is installed as 
Governor of New York. 

The Queen receives Lord Roberts at Osborne 
and confers on him the dignity of an 
Earldom. 

The Portuguese Cortes opens ; the King reads 
his speech in person. 

Lord Roberts arrives in London, where there 
is a procession in his honour; he formally 
takes over the command of the ‘Army 

There is a pwd military display at Sydney 5 in 
honour ustralian Federation, 

The Antwerp shipping strik> ends. 

The Penrhyn miners reject by 1,707 votes to 

7 the terms of settlement proposed by Lord 

Poarhyn: 

The elections in Vienna and Lower Austria 
result in the defeat of the Clerical Party. 

A movement is started in Canada desiving Sir 
W. Laurier to tender his services as inter- 
mediary betwe2n the British and Boers in 
Africa, 

The German steamer Hertzog arrives at Bei-a 
with 136 Abyssiniins and Soma'is on board 
for woik in ‘the. Rhodesian mines. They 
refuse to land, 1 is killed and 20 woblaken: 
all but 50 jump overboard. 

Lord Hopetoun reczives a message from the 
Queen with Congratulations for the New 
Year and the Australian Commonwealth. 
Lord Curzon unveils a statue erected in honour 
of Lord Lansdowne at Calcutta, 

Count Lamsdorff is appointed definitely to be 
Russian Minister for Foreign A ffuirs. 

The Session of the Prussian Dizt opens ; the 
Speech from the throne is read by Count von 
Bilow. 

Sir E. S. Symes, Chief Szcretary to the 
Government of Burma, shoots himself. 
er Lukacz, Hungarian Financ2” Ministe-, 
commits suicide by drowning. ; 

The Duke of Norfolk on behalf of 800 British 
Pilg ‘ims, reads an address to the Pope i in the 
Sistine Chapel i in Rome. 

Six hundred and seventy-nine Australian 
Volunteers to South Afiica, return to 
Sydney. 

An y vet! can orphan asylum near New York 
is destroyed by fire; 28 children are burned 
to death. 

The German Commercial Diet opens at Berlin. 

9. Submarine-toit experiments take plac at 

Cherbourg under General André and Dr. 
Vincent’s inspection. 

The London and Glob: Finance Corporation 
(Limited) meet their creditors ; Lord Duffzrin 
and Mr. Whittaker Wright make = state- 
ments. 

The Liner Russte goes ashore on the South 
Coast of France, with over 100 persons on 
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Th: public accounts of Canada are issued. 

ro. Both Chambers of the French Parliament 
meet. In the Senate M. Falligres, and in 
the Chamber M. Deschanel, is re-elected 
President. 

31. The American Senate by 32 votes to 19 decid 
that no further military force shall be used 
in the Philippines, 

All on board the wrecked liner Russie are 
safely janded. 

z2. The text of the new Canal Bill is communicated 
to the Prussian Diet, 

Af ~ — opposition the Greek Budget is 


Th: "feral of Sir J. R. Dickson takes plac 
eC. 


at Brisban 


ee Ot 


12. The Indian’ troops brought for the Australian . 


Federa ion inauguration embark at Sydney 
on their return voyage. 

13. A mass meeting at Battersea protests agzinst 
the methods employed inthe Boer War. Mr. 
John Burns, M.P., speaks. 

14. M. Witte makes his Budget statement of the 
financial position of Russia. 

The electors of States in America meet in their 
respective capitals and vote for President 
and Vice-President in accordance: with the 
results of the elections on Nov. 6th, 

The Supreme Court unanimously decides that 
Mr. Neely, who is under arrest in the United 
States on charge of embezzling postal funds 
in Cuba, shall be sent to Cuba for trial by a 
Court there. 

‘Dhere is a preliminary discussion in the French 
Chamber on the Association Bill, which is 
about to be introduced by M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. 


" Phategeuph by) 
The Late Bishop Creighton. 


[Elliott and Fry. 


14. A violent explosion takes plice at a hat fictory 
near Manchester ; twelve persons are killed 
and many wounded. 

15. The Austrian Elections result in the defeat of 
the Clerical party. 

The Associations Bill is introduced into the 
French Chamber. 

The Federated Workmen’s Association of 
Florence pass a resolution of sympathy with 
Precijent Kruger. 

16. M. Gautret brings a Bill into the French 
Chamb=r which forbids any report being pub- 
lished of du2ls under severe p2nalties. 

M: de Lanessan in a Circular to the French 
Navy prescribes perfect freedom of conscience 
—on board ship, at maritime prefectuves, 
arsen>ls, and schools, attendance at religious 
services is to b> purely voluntary. 

17. A series of celebrations in honour of the bi- 
centenary of the Prussian Monarchy tezin 
at Berlin, 

18. The American Senat2 decid2s to defer Canal 
legislation until Great Britain shill have 
had the opportunity to decide on the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty 

The German E a addresses a tel:g-am to 
the Queen of Holl nd to announce that the 
Dutch * March of * sale is to be hence- 
forth the March used by the German Navy 
in memo-y of Admiral de Ruyter. 
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18. In the French Cabinet M. Delcassé submits a 
essage from M. Pichon announcing the 
receipt of the Emperor of China’s decree 
accepting the conditions of the Powers for 

the re-establishment of normal relations. 

19. The Queen’s heulth is officially announced to 
be a cause of anxiety. 

The Archbishops and Bishops address a letter 
to the clergy calling for union in ritual. 

20. The illness of the Queen takes a very serious 
turn ; the members of the Royal family are 
summoned to Osborne. 

21. The German Emperor arives in London, and 
§°: 2s on to Qsborne accompanied by the 

rince of Wales. 

At the instance of the Labour Party in Vic- 
toria, Australia, the Government is asked to 
prevent forced labour in South Africa, 

The Queen continues very ill. 

A special train « fficially requisitioned is et 
under steam at Victcrii Station in readiness 
to convey Ministers to Osborne should their 
attendance be required. 

From all parts of the wo.ld_ come messages of 
sympithy on account of the Queen’s illness. 

King Oscar of Sweden resumes the reins of 
Government, whic: during his recent illness 
were delegated to the Crown Princz. 

H.M.S. Sy6ille is reported to be a hopeless 
wreck at Simonstown. 

22. Queen Victoria dies at Os‘ orne at 6.30 p.m. 

23. The Prince of Wales arrives in London, and 
holds his fi-st Council as King, at St. James’ s 
Palac>. The King takes the oath and the 
Councillors all swear allegiance. 

24. The Prince of Wales is proclaimed King 
Edward VII. 

Thee is a great fire in Montreal, the Board of 


Trade bu'lding and the most valuible 
quarter of the city rs destroyed. 
26. Mr. Bond, Premier of N ewfoundland, leaves 


for England to take part in a Conference on 
the French shore question. 

27. The German Emperor is appointed to be a 
Field-Marshal of the British Army, the 
occasion being the anniversary of his birth- 


day 

The pa publishes the Latin text of his 
Encyclical on Christian Democracy. 

The Tsar and ‘T'saritsa arrive in St. Decne 
fom the Crimea. 

The Montevideo Chamber sanctions the con- 
tract with Allard and Co. for the construction 
of the new harbour works at Monte: ideo. 

In the French Chamber the religious orders 
are defended by two priests ; the amendments 
proposed by them are rejected by large 
majorities, 

The College of St. Joseph at La Louviere, 
Belgium, is entirely destroyed by fire; the 
loss is estimated at £40,000. 

Count Tolstoy is seriously ill. 

President McKinley transmits to Congress Mr. 
Hay’s annual amount of United States trade 
in relation to foreign countries. 

The Duke of Cornwall suffers from German 
meashs, 

30. The King of Portugal ands several representa- 
tives of Royal ouses arrive in London for 
the Queen’s fune-al. 

31. Th2 French Chamber passes Clause z ~f the 
Associations Bill by 353 votes to 93. 

The London School Board decide by a large 
majority to appeal against the decision of 
Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice Kennedy 
in the case of Regina v. Cockerton. 
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PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


Jan. 23. Both Houses of Parliament assemble at 
40’clock in accordance with the Statute of 
the 6th of Queen Anne. In the House of 
Lords the Lord Chancel'or ani the Peers 
take the oath to the new King Edward VIL., 
in the Commons the Speaker and members 
do the same. 

24. The two Houses meet and continue to swear in 
mem 
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as. In the House of Lords, Lord Salisbury an-: 
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nounces a message from the King. Lord 
Salisbury moves that an address be presented 
to the King of sympathy on the death of 
the Queen, Lord Kimberley. seconds the 
motion. 

In the Commons Mr, Balfour brings in the 
message from the King, which is read from 
the Chair. Mr. Balfour moves the address 
to the King, Sir H. Campbzll-Bannerman 
s:conds the motion. 

The address is passed nemine contradicente in 
both Houses. 


The War in South Africa. 


Jan. x. A proclamation is issued by Sir Alfred 
Milner calling for voluntzers to defend the 
lines of communication in Cape Colony. 

. The Boers in Cape Colony are in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fraserburg, Graaf Reinet, 
and Maraisbu-g. 

. Anumber of men are landed from the guard- 
ship Monarch. 

The enrolment of loyalists at Cap 

proczeds. 

4. Lord Kitchener calls for 5,002 men to defend 
the Rand mines. 

Sir Alfred Milner is formally appointed 
Governor of the Transvaal and the Orang: 
River Colony, as well as H gh Commus- 
sioner for South Africa, which office he at 
present holds. 

Sir W. F. Hely-Hutchinson, Governor of Natal, 
is promoted to be Goverr o- of Cape Colony. 

5. The Cape Premier has a long conference with 
Sir Alfred Milner with the result that a 
Special Cabinet Council is summoned. 

A body-guard of General Knox’s force of 12> 
strong are defeated near. Lindley, Colonel 
Laing, two officers, and 15 men are killed ; 
two officers and 20 men wounded. 

Mr. Malan, member of the Cape Parliament, 
and Editor of Os Land, is arrested on 
charge of libel for reflecting on the conduct 
of General French. 

7. The Boers make simultaneous attacks on four 
British posts north-east of Preto:ia. The 
British have one officer killed and three 
wounded and about 80 men killed and 
wounded. 

Postal and telegraphic communications with 
Zeerust have te2n suspended from the rst inst. 

The Boers attack Machadodorp, but are driven 
off; there is fighting all over the country. 

a1, The editor of Ons Land is committed for tria! 
on the charge of p sblishing a seditious libel 
concerning General French's troops. 

The Boers cut the telegraph wire south of 
Pretoria. They blow up the line near Kaal- 
fontein. 

14 The Rev. Adrian Hofmeyr goes to the Trans- 
vaal to try to convince the Boers of the 
hopelessness of their struggle. 

The Boers are very active all along the line 
near Kroonstad. 

15. Mr. Merriman s.ils for England by the 7an- 
tallon Castle. 

The total number who have joined the City 
Guard, Cape Town, is over 7,000. 

. It is reported that there is an important con- 
ference of Boer commandants at Ermelo, at 
which General Louis Botha is present. 

. The Boers attack the electric light works at 
Brockpan and seriously damage’ the plant. 
A party of fifty Boers, unopposed, carry off 
eighty horses and other goods at Aberdeen 
in Cape Colony. 

A special body of police, in number about 
twenty, surrender to the Bozrs at Devondale, 
fourteen miles north of Vryburg; the Boe-s 
take all the horses, saddles and rifles, and 
tien release the men. 

A train with Lord Kitchener and a number of 
troops going towards Middleburg is fired 
upon by the Boers; the British drive the 
Boers off. 

Olive Schr<iner and her husband are not per- 
mitted to leave Hanover District owing to 
the declaration of martial law. 

De Wet crosses the Bloemfontein-Ladybrand 
line near Israel’s Poort. 


The Crisis in China. 
Jan. 1. The foreign Ministers in Peking are notified 
formally of the acceptance by China of their 
conditions. 
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DIARY FOR JANUARY. 


1. An agreement is signed b:tween Russia and 
China for the civil administration of the 
province of Feng-tizn, in Manchuria, by 
China, under Russian p-otection. 

The foreign Ministers meet ; they decide not 
to answer Chinese Government questions 
until the Joint Note is formally signed by 
Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching. 

5. Li Hung Chang is still seriously ill, 
suffered a relapse. 

7. An Edict accepting the terms of the: Note 
reaches the Ministers at Peking. 

The Ame ican Government propose that nego. 
tiations should be transferred from Peking to 
Europe or America 

8. The German troops continue reconnoitring in 
China and kill and wound many Chinese. 

13. Princ: Chun, the Emperor’s young st brother, 
visits the German Legation 

14. The Protocol is signed by China. 

A breach is forced by the French railway 
engineers in the western wall (of the Chinese 
City) of Peking for the convenience of the 
r-ilway. 

15. The Russians begin handing over the Shan- 
hai-Kwan railway to the Germans. 

A famine prevails throughout the greater part 
of the province of Shen-si; a population of 
5,000,000 is threatened with starvation. 

General Frey arrives at Marseilles on his 
return from China. 

16. Owing to orders received from Berlin a hitch 
arises regarding the transfer of the Shan-hai 
Kwan railway. 

The Foreign Ministers mest in P.king and 
agree on a reply to the Chinese Note. 

The Russians finish handing over the Shan- 
hai-kwan Railway to the Germans. 

23. Admiral Alexeiff addresses a letter to Admi-al 
Seymour complaining of the despatch of a 
British gunboat to the Elliot and Blonde 
Islands, on the ground that these are Russian 
teri itory. 

2s. A meeting of the Foreign Ministers is post- 
poned on receipt of the news of the Queen’s 
death. 

The Russians refuse to take any share in the 
fortifications of Ching-wan-tao. 

Prince Ching and Li Hung Chang request the 
transfer of the Forbidden City to the Chinese, 
in order to prepare for the Emperor, but the 
Powers refuse. 

Li-Hung Chang and Prince Ching request the 
appo ntment of Shéng and Chang-fu to assis: 
them in the negotiations. Count von Walder- 
see’s plan for the evacuation of China by the 
foreign troops is submitted to the various 
governments, 

——= SOG 


SPEECHES. 


Jan. 1. M. Szell, at Budapest, on the Hungarian 
nation. 

2. Lord Roberts, at Southampton, on the cam- 
paign in South Africa. 

g. Count von Biilow, at Berlin, on the develop- 
ment of Prussia and Germany. 

ro. Lord Brassey, in London, on the Australian 
Commonwealth. 

11. M. Falliéres, in Paris, on the good influence of 
the Senate on France. 

14. Sir Henry Fowler, at Willenhall, 
British Empire. 

16. Lord Rosebery, at Wolverhampton, on Trade. 

17. Mr. Barton, at West Maitland (New South 
Wales) on the policy of the Federal Ministry 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the 
University there. 

Mr. Lloyd-George, in Westminster, on the War 
in South Afric.. 

21. Comte de Mun, at Paris, on the benefit of 
Rel'gious Orders to France. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau, at Paris, on the danger 
to France of the Religious Orders. 

24. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, in the French Chamber, 
on the loss occasioned by the death of Queen 
Victorix. 

27. Count von Biilow, at Berlin, on the protection 
of Agriculture in Germany. 

eee 


OBITUARY. 


Jan. 2. Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, 6c. 
M. Auguste Schenck — animal-painter). 
3. Mr. J. H. Leech, F.R.G.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 
(Entomologist), 38. 
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journalist), Sr. 
The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar Eisznach. 
Right Rev. Aloysius Lanzoni, 64. 


. Dr. Potain (Paris), 75 


Mr. P. D. Armour (Chicago), 68. 
Lord Leconfield, 70. 
Mr. G. A. Laws, 63. 


. Sir Edward Knox Sydney, N.S.W.), 81. 


Captain J. D. Bullock, 77. 

Major-General H. G. Ww aterfield, C.B. 
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VICTORIA. IN MEMORIAM. 


‘* Speak ro more of her renown, 
Lay your earthly fancies down, 
God accept her, Christ receive her.’ 
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E stand at the close of a great epoch which bears the 
name of the great Sovereign whose death ha’ left 
her people intears. Thousands of writers, millions 

of readers throughout the world, are discussing the 
characteristics of the Queen and her reign. It is obvious 
that no estimate could be so interesting as that of the 
Queen herself. In the nature of things, no other person 
in the realm was so well able to understand what she had 
tried to do, and why she had tried to do it. 

“THE SOVEREIGN AND THE REIGN.” 

In “Studies of the Sovereign and the Reign,” 
written when the enthusiasm of the Jubilee was at its 
flood, I made an’ attempt, the significance of which 
was somewhat overlooked at the time, to describe 
the part played by the Queen in the government of the 
realm, as much as possible from the standpoint of the 
Queen herself. I had in some respects exceptional 
opportunities for understanding the Queen’s standpoint 
in relation to many of the great questions with which 
she had dealt during the later years, at least, of her 
reign. Writing with this aim, my study of the Sovereign 
and her reign was naturally much more appreciative 
than critical, for I endeavoured throughout to interpret 
what the Queen tried to do, and to explain the 
spirit in which she acted rather than to sum up the 
matter in the manner of Rhadamanthus. Hence 
the book has been severely censured by some austere 
critics as much too favourable an estimate of the 
part played by the Sovereign in the direction of the 
Councils of the Empire. I have even been accused of 
having assumed for the nonce the vé/e of Court flatterer, 
and of having overplayed my part, with the characteristic 
zeal of the neophyte. These criticisms, however, even if 
they had more justification than I think they possess, 
count for nothing compared with the fact that my 
attempt to describe the aim and the methods of the 
policy of the Queen from the Queen’s own point of view 
had the extreme good fortune to meet with the approval 
of the Queen herseli. Since her Jubilee the Queen’s 
eyesight had failed so much that she read few books ; 
but those in which she was interested, and for which she 
had time after the despatch of the affairs of State, were 
read aloud to her. My “ Studies of the Sovereign and 
the Reign” was the last book thus read to the Queen 
which attempted to describe the policy of her reign, and it 
was my proud privilege to be informed by a member of 
the royal family that her Majesty had been extremely 
pleased witt the way in which I had succeeded in 
accomplishing a delicate and difficult task. 

In view of the assurances which have been graciously 
communicated to me, I do not think I have gone too far in 
re-issuing the book; not, of course, as an authorised 
exposition of how the Queen regarded her own reign, but 
as an independent exposition of her principles and 
methods, and one which had the good fortune of meeting 
with her Majesty’s approbation. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL OF THE REALM. 


The death of the Queen is too recent for any one to 
form an idea as to the results which will follow the 
creation of such a void in the established order. Now 
we have lost her, but how much we have lost in her 
will be better appreciated ten years hence than it is to- 
day.. What the Queen was to the Empire which practi- 


cally came into existence under her rule, is but imperfectly 
appreciated by those to whom her constant presence as 
guardian angel of the realm had come to be regarded 
almost as the genial influence of the spring showers or 
the summer sun. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
speak on this theme at this moment without using lan- 
guage which borders upon hyperbole or exposes those 
who use it to a charge of exaggeration ; but this, at least, 
may be said without objection being taken by the most 
censorious critic,—that the death of the Queen has intro- 
duced an element of uncertainty into a region in which, 
during the life-time of all of us, there has been no room 
for misgiving and misunderstanding. We are face to 
face with the unknown. 
WHAT WE OWED TO HER. 

Throughout the whole of the world-encircling realm 
which owned her sway, the Queen was the one fixed point 
about which every one felt secure. During the whole of 
her long reign, but more especially in the last thirty years, 
her subjects, however much they might differ upon all 
other questions, found in the person of the Sovereign a 
topic upon which they were at one. At first, no doubt, 
this was more negative than positive, a kind of apathetic 
acquiescence in the familiar lay figure which had provoked 
no controversy because it was not believed to have any- 
thing more to do with the direction of the ship of State than 
the figure-head which used to ornament our men-of-war 
in old time had to do with their movements, This 
acquiescence deepened gradually into a reverent affection, 
and afterwards into an enthusiastic devotion for a parallel 
to which we have to go back to the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth. The personality of the Queen, not merely as a 
figure-head, but as the permanent Prime Minister of 
the realm, the unsleeping guardian of its fortunes, 
may be said to have been first fully realised by her 
people in 1887; but the full culmination of this 
conception did not take place until ten years later, 
when, in the year of the great Jubilee, the English-speak- 
ing world proclaimed the sense of their indebtedness to 
the first woman of the race. But even to this day the 
majority of us are dimly aware of the debt which we owe 
to the Sovereign who, while loyally accepting all the 
limitations of constitutional monarchy in a democratic 
State, nevertheless made such use of the opportunities 
afforded by her high position as to make her throne a 
centre of empire not less potent than that of an absolute 
monarch. Its potency was all the greater because it was 
a power based upon influence, and not upon authority. 
How great that influence was, how constant, and with 
some notable exceptions, how beneficent, has never been 
adequately described. 

THE SILENT FLY-WHEEL OF THE STATE. 

What the consequences will be to Great Britain, and to 
the Greater Britain beyond the seas, of the disappearance 
of this silent fly-wheel of the Constitution, who can say? 
Amurath an Amurath succeeds, but although another 
occupies the throne which she has vacated, Victoria can 
have no successor. An Elizabeth or a Victoria is born 
but once in three hundred years. Even if other things had 
been equal, the Sovereign who was, as it were, born in 
the purple and crowned before she was out of her teers, 
had opportunities of becoming master of the difficult 
art of statesmanship, which are out of the reach of any 
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one whose hair is greying before his temples feel the 
weight of the golden circlet of a crown. Nor is it 
possible to ignore the difference that is due to the magic 
influence of sex. A king, by the mere fact of his 
manhood, lacks many of the most potent influences 
which bind a nation to a Queen. Of course if women, 
who form the majority of the inhabitants of the Empire, 
were represented in proportion to their numbers in those 
who do the administrative and legislative work of the 
Empire, the advantage would be on the other side ; but 
as this is not the case, nor likely to be for many years to 
come, the advantage lies heavily on the side of a female 
Sovereign. 

OUR FEMALE NESTOR. 


Much of the influence and prestige of the Queen, 
however, depended neither upon her training nor her sex. 
It sprang rather from the consciousness of the industry 
with which she applied herself to the discharge of the 
duties of her high position. This was in its nature unique. 
The Queen at seventy was the female Nestor among the 
counsellors who surrounded her throne. She represented 
the principle of continuity ; she was the depository of all 
the traditions, and, with her capacious and unfailing 
memory, the store-house of all the precedents which so 
often enabled the rulers to discover in the archives of the 
past the key necessary to turn the lock of the otherwise 
insoluble problems of the present. Nor can the per- 
sonal equation be ignored in estimating the influence 
which the Queen was able to exert in dealing with the 
difficult and delicate problems of international politics. 
Nations are largely governed by the decisions of a 
handful of individuals. The fact that each member of 
this influential handful had personal knowledge and 
confidence in the British Sovereign tended to remove 
many difficulties, and reconcile many interests which 
otherwise might have clashed to the detriment of the 
eace of the world. The ties which bound the German 

mperor and the Emperor of Russia to Queen Victoria, 
cannot in the nature of things be transferred intact to 
Edward VII. 

AN EMPIRE BUILDER. 

Oaly second to the loss which we shall experience in 
the disappearance from the international arena of the 
Sovereign, whose years and experience enabled her to 
command the confidence and respect of contemporary 
“monarchs, is the loss which we have suffered in the 
removal of the one individual who excited feelings of 
personal affection throughout the Empire. | The word 
Empire is really a misnomer. when it is used as a 
description of the vast congeries of independent republics 
which owe allegiance to the Crown. . Our self-governing 
Colonies are, to all intents and purposes of internal 
government, independent republics. There is not a seif- 
governing colony.in the Empire which is held by force. 
They are, almost without exception, organised upon 
American rather than upon British lines. None of them 
send representatives to either House of the Imperial 
Parliament. None of them pay any taxes for the carrying 
on of the government of the Empire. Not one has 
adopted the distinctive characteristics which differentiate 
the institutions of the mother-country from those of the 
United States of America. The observations made by 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, when he was in London at the great 
Jubilee and was thrown in contact with the Premiers of 
the Colonies, was pregnant with political significance. 
The Colonial: Premiers, he said, are much more 
American than British. Their political ideas all move 

n the American rather than upon the British plane. 
The Established Church is an insular institution. No 
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colony has a Hereditary Second Chamber. If by some 
ualooked-for catastrophe, such as a great European 
war, the Colonial sentiment, say of Australia, were 
absolutely indifferent or opposed to the policy of the 
Home Government, the Australians would find little or 
no difficulty in transferring their political affiliation 
from London to Washington. They would, in many 
respects, find themselves much more in accord with 
the principles which are frankly recognised and logically 
carried out in the American Republic than with 
those which still prevail in the mother-country. One of 
the greatest centripetal forces which tend to keep the 
self-governing Colonies in the Imperial orbit has been the 
personal affection inspired by the character of the Queen. 
It is an open question how far this sentiment can be 
transferred to her successor. There is no doubt a great 
deal in use and wont, and the Crown is still the Crown, 
no matter whose brow it encircles. The traditions of 
the mother-land cling to the throne, irrespective of the 
character of its occupant; but the personal ties of 
affection and sympathy which knit into one great whole 
the heterogeneous conglomeration of our Colonies must 
of necessity be weakened by the loss which we have 
sustained. 
HER INTERNATIONAL VALUE. 

Our loss has been irreparable, and the consequences 
are incalculable. We have uncertainty in place of 
certainty. We have on the throne a man instead of a 
woman, and a man who, with the best will in the world, 
cannot possibly command the chivalrous devotion and 
affectionate reverence which were commanded by the 
Queen. Thunder-clouds lower darkly on the foreign 
horizon, and the one person who had acted as a lightning- 
conductor has been removed, and at the same time the 
most potent of the influences which helped to unify the 
English-speaking race within the Empire has dis- 
appeared. 

HER SOCIAL INFLUENCE. 

I have said nothing concerning the effect which the 
change in the Sovereign may produce in society, or what 
result may accrue from the disappearance from the 
supreme position of a woman who for more than sixty 
years has been justly regarded. as an exemplar of 
the domestic virtues. Upon that\theme so much has 
been written, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon it here. 
In this book I have sought rather to ‘describe the Queen 
as a Sovereign and to indicate the influence which she 
has exerted on the Councils of the Empire, than to dwell 
upon her virtues as a wife and a mother. Suffice it to 
say that in this region her loss is likely to be felt quite 
as much as in those which relate more directly to the 
governance of the realm. 

THE CROWNED PEACEMAKER. 

It would be an unpardonable omission to shrink from 
reverting to the war which darkened her closing years, 
and brought her grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
Those who read the story of how the Queen interposed 
in the interest of peace in 1861, and again in 1863, 
will share a feeling of regret that the same beneficent 
influence was not employed to avert the great catas- 
trophe which bids fair to wreck our Empire in South 
Africa. Those who have been among the most enthu- 
siastic eulogists of the part played by the Queen as 
Sovereign, were most sorely disappointed that’ in a 
controversy in which her influence might have been used 
so easily, and in which it must have been so potent, it 
was not exerted—a regret which is intensified a thousand- 
rae the fact that her failure in this instance cost her 
er life. 
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HER INTEREST IN THE WAR. 

During the war, the interest of the Queen was concen- 
trated upon the welfare of the soldiers. She watched 
over the army, and followed the movements of the troops 
with a passionate preoccupation which excluded all other 
interests. The men who were fighting and dying in 
Natal and Cape Colony were to her, more than to anyone 
else, the soldiers of the Queen. She took an immense 
personal interest in all the details of the war. It may be 
imagined how terribly she felt the disasters which made 
the Black Week in December memorable in the annals of 
the kingdom, But although the blow fell with crushing 
effect, she rallied superbly to the call upon her faculties. 
Not one word of repining, complaint, or reproach was 
heard from the royal lips, and she threw herself with 
energy and ability into the task of rousing the enthusiasm 
ofher people. Her advisers found her quick to understand 
all their differences, and a_ ready help in time of need. 
Everything that the Mother-Queen could do to evoke 
the enthusiasm of the nation, and to rally the somewhat 
heterogeneous elements upon which we have to rely for 
our defence in time of danger, was done without stint. 
Men marvelled as they saw the Queen travelling hither 
and thither, to-day at Netley, the next day driving through 
the streets of London, welcoming the returning veterans, 
cheering departing reinforcements, and repeating, in 
short, the part played by Queen Elizabeth on the eve of the 
Armada. In the midst of this crowded and excited time 


the Queen astonished and delighted her Ministers by the , 


sudden declaration: of her resolve to visit Ireland, and 
show her appreciation of the gallantry of her Irish regi- 
memts. When she arrived in Dublin she deepened the 
good sense of sympathy and appreciation excited by her 
proposed visit. The brief, visit to Dublin was one of the 
first occasions in which the present generation of the Irish 
have had an opportunity of realising how very little 
difference there was between them and their brothers. 
across the Channel. 
ITS PENALTY. 

But for all these things a terrible penalty was paid. 
The Queen had borne with astonishing endurance the 
burden of her sixty years’ reign ; but that had left her 
with a very small capital of vitality on which to draw. 
Carefully husbanded, it might have lasted for several 
years ; but it was drawn upon with a lavish hand, with- 
out thought of consequences. But at a time when many 
of the bravest men were spending their lives for the 
defence of the Empire in South Africa, it was not a 
period when the Sovereign could appear to stint, her 
efforts on behalf of the fate of her realm. For the first 
six months of last year she squandered with magnificent 
though ruinous liberality the resources of vital energy, 
and we now see the result. 
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HOPE DEFERRED. 

After her return from Ireland the Queen hoped that 
every month would see the end of the war. Her ex- 
pectations might have been realised if Lord Roberts 
had abided by his earlier proclamations. But masked 
by pharisaical professions of humanity, a policy of 
devastation and vengeance was substituted for the 
policy of conciliation, by which the Boers might haye 
been disarmed. The Queen suffered a long agony 
of suspense of her hopes, until in December she 
witnessed the outbreak of a new and more dangerous 
war at the very time when she had confidently been 
expecting the glad news of peace. This disappointment, 
and the anguish which even a successful war brings in 
its train, and finally the death of the Prince Christian 
Victor, who died of enteric fever at Pretoria, came with 
fatal effect. 

HOW THE END CAME. _ 

The sword which had slain so many of her subjects, 
now pierced her own breast, and for the first time during 
the whole of this trying year the Queen’s nervous system 
broke down, and she gave way to long fits of weeping. 
Her passionate grief over the death of her grandson was, 
in fact, renewed whenever details came from South 
Africa. After a time she resumed her old position, but 
it was evident to those who came in contact with her that 
she was no longer her former self. Her mind broodéd 
over the death of the boy, and in the: midst, of 
political conversation she would suddenly » revert 
to the topic upon which her mind was constantly 
dwelling. She never quite regained her strength. Fora 
time expectations seemed as if they were destined to 
be disappointed ; but her medical advisers had noticed 
the signs which heralded the break-up of that constitu- 
tion which had hitherto been unaffected by ‘all the 
wearing anxieties of State. She could not sleep’; her 
digestion was impaired ; she lost her appetite, and began 
rapidly to lose flesh. But still those around her hoped 
that she could rally sufficiently to get over her mood of 
depression. One of the suggestions which occupied her 
mind in these last few days was the suggestion, put for- 
ward from an influential source, to endeavour to bring the 
war in South Africa to aclose. It was said of Queen Mary 
that when she died the word Calais would be found written 
upon her heart ; so it may be said that on the heart of 
Queen Victoria the words South Africa would be written. 

Her death was very sudden. It was on Friday 
afternoon, the 18th January, that the first announcement 
appeared in the papers concerning her serious illness, in 
the midst of the enthusiasm excited by the celebration 
of the Prussian monarchy by her grandson the» Emperor 
in Berlin. Four days after the issue of the first bulletin 


she lay dead. 








KING EDWARD 
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KING EDWARD VII. 


I survive, 
To mock the expectation of the world ; 
To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flowed in vanity till now, 
Now doth it turn. 


Presume not that I am the thing I was, 
For heaven doth know so shall the world perceive, 
That I have turned away my former self, 
So will I those that kept me company. 
Henry IV., Acé 5. 


“ T)RINCE HAL is dead, and no mistake!” was the 

_ exclamation which burst from the lips of one who 

knew the Prince of Wales well, after the King 

made his first public appearance at St. James’s Palace 
on the day after his mother’s death. 

“Tt was amazing,” said a member of the Privy Council, 
who was present on that occasion, “ the change which we 
all noticed in the King. The Prince whom we knew so 
well seemed to have disappeared. In his place there 
stood a new being, between whom and ourselves there 
had: suddenly sprung up an invisible but potent barrier. 
There was a dignity which we had never seen before, and 
we felt ourselves in the presence of a King.” 

The speaker was not a nobleman given to hysterics, 
and the impression made upon him was very deep. With 
his accession to the throne, Albert Edward seemed to 
have disappeared. In his place there stood Edward VIL, 
not weighed down but rather inspired and lifted up by 
a consciousness of his sovereignty. 


I.—FROM PRINCE TO KING. 


The unthinking may deride the possibility of such 
a sudden transformation, and may ridicule the idea that 
an event so natural and inevitable as the death of an old 
lady could have changed the outward appearance and 
infused a new spirit into the body of her.son. But those 
who remember the immense tradition which surrounds 
and to some extent glorifies the English throne, will see 
nothing improbable or unnatural in the effect which this 
event produced upon the latest of our Sovereigns. Shake- 
speare in a famous scene has described:a more miraculous 
transformation, which was effected when the death 
of Henry IV. made Madcap Hal one of the soberest and 
most resolute of English monarchs. The consciousness 
of his inheritance, the subtle but potent influence of his 
monarchical succession, compared with which the influence 
of Apostolical succession upon the clergy is but a trifle 
light as air, would suffice to explain the change. Twenty- 
four hours before, the Prince had been a cipher in the 
State. He was Heir-Apparent, no doubt, but he was 
outside the machine, a Master of Ceremonies, a leader 
of Society. The consecrating touch of supreme responsi- 
bility had never been laid upon his head. When the 
Queen breathed her last, the demise of the Crown—to 
quote the old phrase—made him actual Sovereign of the 
world-wide Empire of Britain. He stepped in one 
moment from the outer court of the tabernacle to the 
very arcanum of the Constitution. To others it may 
seem a mere figure of speech to speak of the Army 


I have a horror of gambling, and should always do my 
utmost to discourage others who have an inclination for it, as 
I consider that gambling, like intemperance, is one of the 


greatest curses which the country could be afflicted with.— Letter 


Srom the Prince to the late Archbishop Benson, August 13, 


1891. 


and the Navy as becoming his Army and his Navy ; 
but to the Prince it is a very real thing. 

THE STEADYING INFLUENCE OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

It was impossible for the son of Victoria not to take his 
sovereignty seriously. It is the fashion, or rather it was 
the fashion in some quarters, to treat the position of the 
Sovereign in a constitutional State as being little more 
than that of a mere figurehead of the civil State. The 
Queen, however, never for a moment entertained such 
a conception of her royal duties; and her successor, 
from the very fact that he had been so long jealously 
excluded from all share in the discharge of the duties of 
the Crown, might naturally regard them even more 
seriously than the reigning sovereign. Distance lends 
enchantment to the view; and it is no paradox to say 
that during all the sixty years of hi? life the Prince has 
had nothing but a very distant view of the actual 
exercise of sovereign power. Wisely cr unwisely, 


Queen Victoria was of an_ excessively jealous | dis- 
position in all that related to the Crown. So far 
from making the Prince an under- study and 


preparing him to take her place whenever she might be 
invalided or indisposed, she rigorously restricted him to 
the performance of ceremonial functions. He was never 
her confidential adviser on affairs of State. His one duty, 
from a_ political point of view, in the eyes of his august 
mother, was to efface himself, to abstain religiously from 
the expression of any opinion upon public affairs. The 
Prince was not merely a loyal subject of the Queen ; 
he was brought up to honour and obey his mother, and 
his filial affection was never devoid of a certain element 
of fear. But on that day when he was proclaimed King, 
he suddenly found himself invested in a single moment 
with all the vague mysteries, undefined and undefinable, 
of the attributes of sovereignty, from which he had all his 
life been so rigorously shut out. It is not much wonder 
that the effect of so instantaneous a change made itself 
visible even to every observer. 
KING AT LAST. 

He looked a King, yes, every inch a King ; and to-day 
his subjects are looking forward with expectant hope to 
see him display it on the great field on which he 
has a right to pre-eminent domain. Many .of the 
associates of the Prince of Wales will laugh to Scorn 
the idea that their old companion of the former 
days should be capable of blossoming out in one year 
into a serious Sovereign. Those who writ him down after 
his seeming, questioned whether he were capable of the 
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high mission of playing the great rd/e in the governance 
of his realm which had been so long filled by his mother. 
Those, however, who enjoyed his intimacy maintained 
that there is nothing that he would like better than to 
essay his powers in this new field. He had cast wistful 
and envious eyes at the opportunities enjoyed by others, 
who long before they attained their sixtieth year were 
vested with all the panoply of sovereignty. Many years 
ago the Prince commented somewhat plaintively upon 
the difference between him and his nephew, the Kaiser. 
“Look at my nephew,” he said. “ He is but a youth ; 
he is the centre of everything, he orders everything, 
directs everything, is everything ; whereas I am not 
allowed to do anything at all.” 
THE EXAMPLE OF THE KAISER. 


Some have even gone further than this, and maintained 
that he has even cherished the ambition of being as 
influential in the British Empire as the Kaiser is in 
Germany. Ten years ago a writer in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, of the name of Frank A. Burr, made a statement as 
to the Prince’s view of the 7é/e of monarch in the British 
constitution, which will be read to-day with some mis- 
givings in many quarters. Mr. Burr declared that the 
Prince and the German Emperor saw eye to eye upon 
this question, and added the prediction that “when the 
time comes for Albert Edward to assume the reins of 
Government, he will hold them with even a firmer hand 
than does his mother. While it would be impossible for 
him to dominate England asthe Emperor does Germany, 
on account of the different conditions of the two nations, 
still he would impart a new vigour to government such as 
Great Britain has not known for many years.” In Mr. 
Burr’s opinion such a change would not be unwelcome to 
his subjects. He adds that Mr. Chauncey Depew was 
of opinion that the Prince of Wales was one of the 
strongest men he had ever met, one so full of practical 
resources that he had a right to be regarded as a some- 
what remarkable man. 

Most Englishmen will, however, be disposed to agree 
with Mr. Justin McCarthy, when he said :— 

Whatever may happen in Germany, it is certain that we 
could not have the King of England uprearing his crest in this 
ostentatiously heroic fashion. The Prince of Wales has shown, 
of late years at all events, that he thoroughly understands the 
nature, the duties, and the limitations of his fuactions as heir to 
the throne. He will, I have no doubt, show, when he comes 
to the throne, that he understands his part in that more responsible 
position just as well. 


But admitting that Mr. McCarthy is right, no one can 
follow the course of recent events or have any acquaint- 
ance with the inner history of the Court, without 
recognising that our Constitution affords ample field and 
scope enough to satisfy the most exalted ambition which 
Edward VII. is likely to entertain. 


THE KING’S OWN IDEA OF KINGSHIP. 


As to the King’s own ideas upon the proper ré/e of a 
constitutional sovereign, we are not left in the dark. 
Four years ago I published my “ Studies of the Sovereign 
and the Reign,” in which I set forth what in some 
Radical quarters was regarded as avery extreme 
doctrine as to the active influence continuously exerted 
by the Sovereign in the direction of the policy of 
the Empire. I had the honour to receive an intimation 
from the Prince that he regarded my exposition as far 
the most accurate statement of the actual workings 
of the modern monarchy in a democratic State which 
he had ever read. This entirely coincides with the 
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tenor of his conversation with Gambetta in 1878, when 
Gambetta met the Prince in Paris, and lunched with him 
at the Hotel Bristol. 

HIS CONVERSATION WITH M. GAMBETTA. 

In the course of the conversation the Prince let fall 
a remark which is well worth recalling to-day. Speaking 
about the monarchy, especially in its relation to the inner 
history of the foreign policy of the Queen’s reign, he told 
Gambetta that he would do well to read Bayon Stock- 
mar’s Memoirs, which Gambetta had never seen. The 
Prince promised to send Gambetta a copy of the book, 
which he did shortly afterwards. 

We may take it, therefore, that Edward VII. accepts 
a theory of the duties and responsibilities of the Crown 
which was expounded by Stockmar, and which I de- 
scribed in actual working in the history of the late reign. 

It is interesting to recall the impression which the King 
left upon the great Republican statesman. “ The Prince,” 
said Gambetta, “ shows a decided taste for foreign politics. 
He knows a great deal about them, but I should say that 
a life free from strain of every sort cannot be a favourable 
condition efor their study. He is .well informed and 
shrewd, but he has not a keen or a subtle mind, and 
I imagine that he would be no match for sharp Americans 
or for wily Russians.” 

In discussing the Prime Ministers of the Queen, 
the Prince gave the highest place to Sir Robert 
Peel, which somewhat surprised Gambetta, who had 
never appreciated the statesman who abolished the 
Corn Laws, regarding him as a minor light compared 
with Cobden. The Prince recommended him to 
read Sir Robert Peel’s speeches. He took the advice 
of the Prince, but was not impressed. He thought 
Peel’s speeches lacked the mouvement oratoire, and 
could not for a moment be compared with the exquisite 
spoken essays of Lord Salisbury, or the strong, flowing, 
though too copious, oratory of Mr. Gladstone. The 
Prince spoke with strong appreciation of the high 
personal character of all his mother’s Prime Ministers, 
and from this encomium he did not exempt, somewhat to 
Gambetta’s surprise, Lord Beaconsfield. He praised 
Gladstone also, but without enthusiasm, which was not 
surprising, considering that the meeting took place 
in 1878, at the moment when Lord Beaconsfield’s star 


was in the ascendant, and Mr. Gladstone was 
under a cloud at Court owing to the vehemence 
of his anti- Turkish enthusiasm. Of Lord Salis- 


bury, who had not yet been Prime Minister, the 
Prince spoke with much appreciation. He said he 
was a highly accomplished and very clever man, whose 
speeches, from a literary point of view, were much 
superior to those of Mr. Gladstone. “ Salisbury,” said 
the Prince, “never forgot that he was the descendant of 
Cecil, the great minister of Queen Elizabeth, and studied 
his mcthods.” The Queen liked him because he was not 
Utopian, he had no objection to Republicanism as an 
zbstract principle, but he clung to the ancient constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, believing that nothing so good 
could be obtained if it were cast away. 
THE CROWN IN THE CONSTITUTION, 

“In my judgment,” said Mr. Balfour, in moving the vote 
of condolence in the House of Commons, “ the import- 
ance of the Crown in our Constitution is not a diminish- 
ing but an increasing factor. It is increasing and must 
increase.” Mr. Balfour may be right, but even if the 
influence of the Crown on the Constitution does not 
increase, and merely remains at the high-water mark to 
which it was advanced by the Queen, it is high time we 
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recognised the immense importance of the monarch in 
the councils of the Empire. The Sovereign has been 
described as the Permanent Under-Secretary of the 
Prime Minister, but I prefer my own definition, which 
is that the Queen made herself the Permanent 
Editor of the Realm. While she never dictated, 
she influenced, and although she never arrogated 
to herself a prerogative of command, she exercised 
constantly the far more subtle and influential power of 
expostulation and argument. It is, of course, impossible 
for Edward VII. to succeed to the immense inheritance 
of experience and personal prestige which made the 
Queen, according to the testimony of all her. Ministers, 
so potent in Foreign and Imperial affairs. 
THE TESTIMONY OF MINISTERS. 


Lord Salisbury said :—‘ She showed a wonderful power 
of maintaining a steady and persistent influence on the 
action of her Ministers, and in the course of legislation 
and reform, which no one could mistake. She always 
maintained a regular supervision over public affairs, 
giving to her Ministers her frank advice, and warning 
them of danger when she saw there was danger 
ahead. No Minister in her long reign ever disre- 
garded her advice, or pressed her to disregard it with- 
out afterwards feeling that he had incurred a dangerous 
responsibility.” Lord Kimberley, speaking as represent- 
ative of the Liberal Cabinet, quoted a saying of Lord 
Clarendon, when they were discussing some measure 
of public policy. ‘Let us have the Queen’s opinion. 
The Queen’s opinion is always worth hearing.” Lord 
Kimberley added that on one occasion on which he 
had urged his own views strongly upon the Queen, she 
ultimately gave way, warning him at the same time that 
the time would come when he would regret his attitude. 
“TI well remember,” said Lord Kimberley, “ afterwards 
when I met her I frankly and properly owned, ‘ I am bound 
to admit your judgment was sounder than mine.’” 

THE SECRET OF THE QUEEN’S ASCENDENCY. 

In those cases, however, it was the extraordinary and 
profound knowledge which she possessed of public affairs, 
the depth of her knowledge, and the clearness of her 
judgment, which gave her that remarkable ascendency 
which she wielded for so many years. These qualities 
are not inherent in every occupant of the throne. The 
Prince may inherit the Crown and grasp the sceptre of 
his mother, but her wisdom, her memory, her intuitive 
insight, are qualities that cannot be transmitted from 
mother to son. Nevertheless, the fact that she had those 
qualities, and exercised them with such unexampled suc- 
cess, gives to her successor a vantage-ground which only 
unexpected ineptitude or a headstrong obstinacy could 
ever prevent him from using. That he will endeavour 
to take advantage of his high position, and discharge his 
duties according to his lights may be taken for granted. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF OUR MONARCHY. 

Whatever Republicans may think of the abstract supe- 
riority of their form of government, no one can deny the 
enormous advantage of having the national unity and 
our imperial responsibilities embodied in a person who 
has been carefully trained for that position from the 
cradle, and who in attaining it has not been compelled 
to make intense political enemies of one half of the 
nation. To have created a centre of equilibrium in the 
midst of all the forces which surge and sway hither and 
thither in the turmoil and strain of modern life, to have 
made this central coign a source of all information and 
a symbol of all dominion, to have secured it at once from 
the strife of tongues and the conflicts of parties, without 


at the same time endangering the liberties of the subject 
or the supremacy of law—this, indeed, has been one of 
the most signal achievements of the English-speaking 
race. ; 

Il.—A SANDRINGHAMISED COURT. 


What kind of a king will he be, this Edward VII., 
who was last month proclaimed King of Great Britain 
and Ireland and Emperor of Hindustan? The man he 
was we all know; the King he will be who can say? 
And yet we are not without some information as to how 
he will act now that he has been raised to the throne ; for 
while in London at Marlborough House, at Windsor, at 
Osborne, at Balmoral, he has only been the Prince, 
there was one place in the world in which he 
reigned as undisputed King. In all other parts of the 
Empire he was only Heir Apparent, but Sandringham, 
in the county of Norfolk, was a kind of little kingdom in 
which he has for many years exercised almost all 
the royal prerogatives. On Sandringham the shadow 
of the Victorian throne never fell. In Norfolk, his will 
there was none to dispute. Elsewhere the Prince was 
trammelled by endless limitations, and cabined, cribbed 
and confined by innumerable restrictions upon his freedom 
of action. At. Sandringham he was a law unto himself. 
There he held a kind of Royal Court, and lived and 
moved among devoted subjects to whom his slightest wish 
was law. Of course it would be’somewhat precipitate to 
argue that the Prince will transfer to Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor the manners and customs of his Norfolk 
country seat ; but we may fairly argue that the distinctive 
characteristics which displayed themselves at Sandring- 
ham will make themselves visible when the Lord of 
Sandringham is elevated to a higher sphere. This is 
indeed a thing of good augury, for if the past of 
Sandringham enables us to interpret the future of 
Buckingham Palace, then the omens are favourable, 
for at Sandringham the Prince realised, to an extent 
hitherto almost incredible, the conception of a demo- 
cratic prince. Whether the democratic Prince of San- 
dringham will be a democratic monarch, no one can say ; 
he may change in that as in other things. But the 
instinct of the man would tell in that direction. His life 
at Sandringham has been described ad nauseam by a 
thousand pens, mostly wielded by men who had every 
motive, professional and personal, for painting everything 
couleur de rose. 


AN UNIMPEACHABLE WITNESS. 


As their narrative must be discounted, I prefer to quote 
the description of a former tenant on the Sandringham 
Estate, who believed that she had the strongest personal 
and financial reasons for being aggrieved with the Prince. 
The writer of the little book “ Eighteen Years on the 
Sandringham Estate” farmed several hundred acres of 
land in the immediate proximity of the Royal residence. 
She had differences with her landlord, or rather with his 
agent, on various questions in which that of game figured 
rather conspicuously ; but she ultimately gave up her hold- 
ing. Instead of being compensated for the capital she had 
sunk in her farm, she was, according to her own account, 
a loser by several thousands of pounds—a fact which 
apparently impelled her to write the little book as a kind 
of getting even with the Prince. An aggrieved tenant 
who considers that her landlord has caused her to lose 
several thousand pounds, it must be admitted, is not a 
witness likely to be prejudiced in favour of that landlord, 
and anything that she may say to his credit may be 
regarded as matter beyond dispute. Hence the 
importance of the following extracts, which bring into 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


clear relief three prominent characteristics of the Prince, 
one of which every one knew, the second of which was 
very generally known, while the third was by no means 
matter of common knowledge. 

HIS PASSION FOR PLEASING. 

My first extract relates to what Mr. Smalley once 
described as the Prince’s pleasure in being pleasant, and 
the pains which he will take to please other people. That 
is itself a good quality for any man to have, and an 
admirable disposition on the part of a Sovereign. Mrs. 
Cresswell says :— 

Whenever I went (to Sandringham) I never failed to spend a 
pleasant evening, and received more courtesy from my illustrious 
host and hostess than from any house I ever was in. The Prince 
is noted for his powers of entertainment and exertion to make 
everyone enjoy themselves. When a ‘‘ house-party ” is expected 
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offended the exclusive ideas of the county families of 
Norfolk by the generous range of his hospitality. On 
this point Mrs. Cresswell says :— 

Being wounded in the tenderest point, the squiresses 
attempted a slight rebellion. They considered, and with some 
reason, that the Sandringham County Balls should be kept 
exclusively for their own class or perhaps to a few outsiders, 
duly introduced and patronised by themselves. In former days 
they were fairly ‘‘ select,” but of late years had been turned 
into an omnium gatherum ; had degenerated into a crush, for 
almost any one can get an invitation, so the glory and honour 
has departed. They began to make excuse and stay away, in 
some instances glad to escape the expense of new dresses—a 
serious consideration in times of agricultural depression and 
reduced rentals. H.R.H. very speedily noticed the omission, 
read the Riot Act, and brought them to their bearings, and they 
had to go with as good a grace as could be assumed, relieving 





Sandringham. 


he superintends the arrangements and remembers their particular 
tastes and pursuits. A gou‘y squire who once grumbled at having 
to go, was completely mollified at finding a room prepared for him 
on the ground floor, the Prince thinking he would prefer it. The 
effect of a visit to Sandringham upona certain order of Radicals, 
who are treated with the greatest deference, is perfectly 
astounding. It acts asa patent conjuring machine—a Republican 
stuffed in at one end, a Courtier squeez2d ou‘ at the other. 

This, it may be said, is matter of universal knowledge. 
Everyone knows that the Prince has a kindly disposi- 
tion, and that he likes to make people feel at ease. An 
American who had been presented to the Prince of 
Wales at Homburg once told me that he must be a 
good fellow, because he had talked to him “ just like any 
common gentleman.” 

HIS CONTEMPT FOR SOCIAL “ SIDE.” 

But the second characteristic on which I quote Mrs. 
Cresswell’s testimony is not quite so well known—namely, 
the extent to which the Prince went at Sandringham, and 


their minds of a few mutterings and wonderments at the 
Royalties ‘‘ making themselves so common, and that the line 
should be drawn somewhere.” 

The Sandringham festivities were so arranged that all classes 
could share in them; and what with county farmers’ 
handservants’ balls, labourers’ dinners, visits to country houses, 
meets of the hounds, and other sociabilities, everybody from far 
and near had the opportunity of making acquaintance with 
their Royal Highnesses. 

** Bustle about,” said Lord Beaconsfield to a young man who 
asked his opinion upon the best way of getting on in life. 
** Bustle about, get hold of the press, and shake hands with 
everybody ” might have been the advice of that astute connoisseur 
of human nature to the Heir to the Throne, in whose case policy 
and pleasure are happily combined, he so thoroughly enjoys going 
everywhere and seeing everybody and everything, looking round 
their houses, and enquiring how they live and what they do. 
Headaches and nerves must be an unknown quantity to him. He 
loves a mob, a noise, and a crowd, is always on the stir about 
something, and would find repose and quiet the most grievous 


infliction. I believe all England would be invited to Sandring- 
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ham, if they could be crammed in, and every one from the highest 
to the lowest treated with hospitality and made to feel welcome 
and at home. 

Unbounded popularity is the result of this accessibility. 
Everything must be condoned and forgiven in a Prince, who ‘is 
all jollity and affability to all sorts and conditions of men, and 
Norfolk stands’ first and foremost in fealty and obedience. It is 
his very private and particular kingdom. However much his 
power may be curtailed elsewhere, there his word is law and his 
rule absolute ; he is allowed to meddle and manage exactly as 
he pleases. If he held up a field mawkin (scarecrow) to be 
worshipped, the inhabitants would fall down before it, whilst 
any individual who had unfortunately incurred the Royal dis- 
pleasure would be boycotted and hounded to the death. To my 
mind this has rather spoiled the dear old county, and I think a 
certain amount of independence would be preferable. I look 
forward, not without misgiving, to the time when, if our ubiqui- 
tous Prince:continues to fly about the country in all directions, 
opening parks and public buildings, dining with ‘‘ Savages” and 
newspaper staffs, mixing in every kind of society and making up 
between times to the ‘‘ working man,” the infection will spread 
until we are transformed into a nation of courtiers, a consumma- 
tion the reverse of desirable for many reasons, 

HIS PHYSICAL ENERGY. 

The third point upon which her evidence is most valu- 
able relates to a faculty which the King is not usually 
credited with possessing. I refer to that of sheer physical 
energy. An impression prevails that the King who has 
attained his sixtieth year has more or less burnt up his 
vital energy, in a rapid life of forty years. He never was 
a man keenly devoted to exhausting physical exercise. No 
one has ever pictured him as an athlete, although he 
has gone deer-stalking. He has been more of a 
sedentary disposition. Hence the impression has gained 
ground that he is somewhat—if not exactly languid, 
yet—of a. tepid temperament.. In other words, the 
impression is general that his initial stock of energy has 
been so heavily drawn upon that there is not much left. 
This, to a certain extent, is true. He has not got the 
demonic force of Mr. Gladstone or of the German 
Emperor. But those who know him best maintain that 
he has a far greater store of physical- vitality than is 
generally believed. “ You are quite wrong,” said a friend 
to me the other day, “in thinking that he has no energy. 
He has plenty of energy. You wait and see if he does 
not exert it.” 

The following quotation bears on this point. Mrs. 
Cresswell, speaking of the servants’ parties at the Hall, 
says :— 

The house party, equerries, ladies-in-waiting, and all invited 
from the neighbourhood, were ordered to join in, no shirking or 
sitting out allowed, and.when the sides had been made up, the 
Prince and Princess set off with their partners, round and round, 
down the middle and up again, and so on to the end, the 
Prince the jolliest of the jolly and the life of the party, as 
he is wherever he goes. I never saw such amazing vitality. 
His own Master of the Ceremonies, signalling and sending 
messages to the band, arranging every dance, and when to begin 
and when to leave off, noticing the smallest mistake in 
the figures, and putting the people in their places. In the 
“Triumph,” which is such an exhausting dance, he looked as if 
he could have gone on all night and into the middle of next week 
without stopping, and I really believe he could. He is an 
antidote to every text and sermon that ever was preached upon 
the pleasures of the world pal&ng upon the wearied spirit. They 
never pall upon his, and year after year he comes up ‘‘ to time” 
with renewed capacity for revelry and junketings. Almost 
before one dance was ended the Prince started another, and 
suddenly the Scotch Pipers would screech out and the Prince 
would fold his arms and fling himself into a Highland fling, and 
so on fast and furious until far into the small hours of the 
morning. 


A \ -~ ' 


OF REVIEWS. 


This book was written twenty years ago, and it is 
hardly fair to expect a man of sixty to be the man that he 
was at forty ; but the King is much better preserved 
than his subjects generally believe, and in the picture of 
the Prince in the Sandringham ballroom, we may see 
an image of the King that is to be. What the Prince 
was in the midst of his guests, so the King would like 
to be in the midst of his Court. A governing, directing 
mind, with an eye that sees everything, with a tact 
which foresees everything, the whole man thoroughly 
alert, instinct with kindly feeling, and anxious above all 
things to avoid any contretemps, and to make things go 
well—that is the King that Edward VII. will be if the 
promises of his reign at Sandringham are fulfilled. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE COURT. 

That is all very well, some will say. He may be a very 
good King of a Court; but that is very different from 
being Supreme Lord of the British Empire, to say nothing 
of the Transvaal. But let us go one step at atime. The 
Court is nearer to the King than the Empire, and his rule 
in the Court is more absolute than in the administration 
of Imperial affairs. It is in the Court that the King’s 
personal influence may be most directly felt, and from the 
Court that influence is diffused throughcut all the various 
strata of society, down to the very lowest. Those who 
remember how even costermonger girls emulated the 
Alexandra limp when our present’ Queen suffered from an 
illness which temporarily crippled her, will not question 
the far pervading influence of the circle which centres 
round the King. The influence of the Queen on 
the Court in the early years of her reign was admittedly 
immense; and many are the lugubrious forebodings 
as to the effect of the change of Sovereign. Ever since 
her widowhood the Queen has been mere or less in retreat. 
She was an august figure, but a kind of veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan, formidable and feared, but not the living 
and restraining influence which she was in her early days. 
There has been practically no Court for years. A levée 
or a drawing-room does not constitute a Court. It is not 
so much a new Court as a resurrected Court which we 
have to anticipate, and the influence of that Court is 
not likely to be the same as tht of the early Victorian 
era. If we may judge from the example of Sandringham, 
the resurrected Court will be much more free and easy 
than that over which the Queen presided. The King may 
have become a new man, but it is improbable that he has 
entirely lost his liking for being amused. As Mr. Justin 
McCarthy says :— 

I have no doubt that many of the indiscretions of his younger 
and wilder days came from his delight in the companionship of 
those who amused him and helped him to make life pass 
pleasantly for him, Therefore he surrounded himself with 
artists and actors and singers and the tellers.of good stories and 
the makers of good jokes, and he delights in the theatres, is 
made gladsome by the burlesque, scorns not the ballet, has no 
conscientious objection to short skirts. 

The same instinct will probably lead him to welcome 
to his Court many persons who would not have been 
received by the Queen. Those who think that Queen 
Alexandra will put any serious check upon this tendency 
will find little to justify them in the Sandringham prece- 
dent. The Princess received at Sandringham all those 
whom the Prince cared to invite, nor does she seem 
to have placed any restrictions even upon the most 
objectionable incursion of wealthy nobodies who descended 
upon Sandringham at the time of the annual horse sales, 
and paid for the hospitality by liberal purchases of the 
Prince’s blood stock. Of course this complaisance may 
have been compelled by the exigencies of tinance. Needs 
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must when the devil drives, as the old proverb says ; and 
it is not well to look a yift horse in the mouth, to say 
nothing of purchasers of horses who bring lavish gifts in 
the shape of fancy prices for yearlings. At the same 
time, it is hard to feel that there may not be some truth 
when Mrs. Cresswell says :— 

Without wishing the Princess of Wales to become stronz- 
minded or lose her unique identity, an occasional stand against 
some of the most notorious characters, instead of ignoring, con- 
doning, and receiving all alike, might be desirable in the interest 
of morality ; and though the Princess suits the nation so well 
the Duchess of Edintu-gh would perhaps make a better leader 
of society. That ¢rés grande dame, with her Romanoff temper 
and determination, would soon make a clean sweep within the 
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business, and had definitely turned over a new leaf. With- 
out indulging in any exnectations of so drastic a measure 
as the banishment of the Prince’s smart set beyond the 
ten-mile radius of the Royal person, there is reason to hope 
that the Prince will replace them gradually by more serious 
persons, who have a ‘real interest in the affairs of the 
empire, and in the improvement of the condition of the 
people. 
A DEMO-RATIC COURT. 

Is it possible, | wonder, for us ever to see a really 
democratic King holding court in the midst of a 
democratic people ? At present our monarch has always 
been the Sovereign of the well-to-do. So far as social 
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H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York. 


precincts of the Court, which, as the Court reigns supreme jin all 
social matters, might lead to better things. 
FALSTAFF, PISTOL AND CO. 

The money necessity, however, no longer exists. The 
King has a Civil List adequate to the discharge of the 
duties of his high position, and the Jew money-lender or 
vulgar plutocrat will no longer have a raison détre for 
remaining in the Royal presence. There are some who 
hope that the Prince will address his former boon com- 
panions who have betted with him on the turf, or shared 
with him the fascination of “bridge,” as Henry V. 
addressed Sir John Falstaff and his friends. He y; rovided 
them with a maintenance, but forbade them to come 
within ten miles of his presence. The edict would be 
rather mournful reading for some persons, but if it were 
published in the Gazette the majority of the subjects who 
read it would rejoice to know that the Prince meant 
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intercourse is concerned, the Court exists for the upper 
ten thousand. The forty millions are left outside. 
This may be desirable from the point of view both of the 


blue-blooded Patrician and the austere Republican. The 
former ob‘ects to see royalty making itself cheap. The 


latter objects to the corruy tion of the masses of the people 
by extending to them the blandishments of a Court. But 
the King might do worse for his throne and for his realm 
than eagerly to seize every opportunity of making the 
picked leaders of the working-class, the representatives of 
the toiling multitude, whose labour is the basis of the 
social pyramid, feel that they were as welcome guests 
in the palace as any peer or potentate in the land. 
THE FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE. 

Who can estimate how much might be done by well- 
considered action in this direction ? What an incentive to 
individual exertions, what a rich and rose-red ray of 
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The King as he was in 1842. 


romance would be shed into many a dingy workshop if it 
came to be the rule that any handicraftsman, eminent 
among his fellows for skill, any humble inventor who had 
improved the tools which are the weapons of civilisation, or 
any man of the humble artists, engineers, or artificers 
upon whose deftness of hand and sureness of touch 
depend the stability of our industrial pre-eminence, would 
be sought out and invited to the presence of the King, not 
at formal levees of courtly popinjays, but in those familiar 
assemblies in which the opportunity was afforded 
without ostentation, pomp, or expenditure, to come into 
personal contact with the sovereign, and to feel the keen 
and kindly interest with which they were regarded by 
the sovereign who was the father of his people! It is all 
nonsense saying that it would bore the King to meet a 
dozen working men, each king of his own craft. It would 
be indeed a welcome change from the humdrum monotony 
of London society. 
“THE FOUNT” OF HONOUR FOR ALL. 

But the same principle is capable of endless 
development. All those who distinguish themselves 
by special merit in any department—the sailor who 
risks his life to save the drowning comrade, the 
engine-driver who by his magnificent courage snatches 
a whole train from imminent destruction, the nurse who 
glorifies her divine calling by some signal instance of 
heroism and _ self-sacrifice—all distinguished types of 
human service, all eminent examples of human heroism, 
especially in humble life, might be sought out and 
welcomed. To be received at’ Court, instead of being 


regarded as a mere item in the routine of the plutocrat 
or the peer, would come to be the recognised guerdon of 
merit, the stamp affixed by Royalty on all those who have 
truly served the State in public or private life, in low as 
well as in high positions. That this would be entirely in 
accordance with the mind of the King, with his keen 
popular instinct, and with his shrewd common sense, | 
have no doubt. It will require some nerve and resolution 
to take the initiative, but what is the good of a King if 
he does not sometimes dare ? 


III.—THE KING AT WORK AND AT PLAY. 


There is no royal road to success, in kingship or in 
any other department of public service, that is not based 
upon hard work. If Queen Victoria distinguished herself 
as a sovereign, it was because she ground up her facts, 
interviewed everybody, and stuck to her business. Will the 
King prove to be a good worker? The answer to that 
is whether or not he has been trained to industry. There 
is no doubt that in his youth his parents made him work 
with a vengeance. Those who knew him in his teens 
were rather impressed with the fact that he seemed both 
cowed and sad. 


HIS EARLY TRAINING. 


When thirteen years old he was described by his 
governess as “extremely shy and timid, with very good 
principles and particularly an exact observer of truth.” 

When he was seventeen, Prince Metternich noticed 
that he had “an embarrassed and sad expression.” 
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When he was fifteen he paid his first visit to Paris, 
and enjoyed himself extremely. He begged the Empress 
Eugenie to get leave from his mother for the Princess 
Royal to stay a little longer. “Oh,” said the Empress, 
“Tam sure the Queen and the Prince Consort will never 
be able to do without you.” “ Not do without us !” cried the 
boy. “I don’t fancy that, for there are six more of us at 
home, and they do not want us.” The Queen, however, 
was obdurate. : , 

The Queen and Prince Consort spared no pains to give 
the future King of England the best possible education 
that could be procured. Perhaps they rather overdid it. 
At any rate, such was the opinion of Punch, who, under 
the title of “A Prince at High Pressure ” described the 
process of cram to which he was subjected in kindly but 
doggerel verse, a copy of a stanza of which may be 
quoted as a sample :— 

To the south from the north, from the shores of the Forth 

Where at hands Presbyterian pure science is quaffed, 

The Prince, in a trice, is whipped to the Isis, 

Where Oxford keeps springs medizeval on draught. 
Dipped in grey Oxford mixture (lest ¢4 1 prove a fixture,, 
The poor lad’s to be plunged in less Orthodox Cam, 

Where dynamics and statics, and pure mathematics, 

Will be piled on his brain’s awful cargo of cram. 
THE PRINCE S’AMUSE. 

Tt was perhaps not altogether unnatural that when the 
Prince came to man’s estate, and he was free to unstring 
the bow which had been so tightly strung, there should 
have been considerable reaction in the other direction. 
The Prince flung himself with such zest into the business 
of amusing himself that many people imagined it was his 
only object in life. What he did he did heartily, and dis- 
played a certain boyish exuberance of highspirits which led 
himtoplay many practical jokes. In his early married days 
the guests at Sandringhamused tobe the victims of practical 
jokes which were more in keeping with the character of a 
big schoolboy than that of the Heir Apparent to the English 
throne. To make up an apple-pie bed, to roll a guest in 
the snow, or to stuff up his dress-coat pockets with sticky 
sweets, are among some of the pranks which he played 
on those whom he knew could be used as butts for this 
roystering humour. In after years when he sobered down 
somewhat, he still spent much of his time in recreation, 
although this was tempered by a considerable allowance 
of what may be called the ceremonial sentry-go of his 
position. On this subject a good deal has been written. 

A SNEER AND AN APOLOGY. 

An American writing some years ago on the way in 
which the Prince of Wales spent his time, waxed sarcastic 
in speaking of the severe labours of the Heir Apparent. 
He said that he had before him a list of the Prince’s 
engagements compiled from— 
the papers from Januiry Ist to September 3oth, 1890. It is 
for the most part a list of the engagements of a man of pleasure. 
Every one unites in lauding the Prince of Wales for the 
admirable manner in which he fills his position. He is de- 
servedly popular with the racing community. Twenty-eight 
race meetings were honoured with His Royal Highness’s 
presence. Thirty times he went to the theatre. Forty-three 
times he went to dinner parties, banquets, balls, garden parties, 
and concerts. Eleven attendances at the House of Lords ; and 
the official and charitable engagements, together amounting to 
forty-five occasions, practically complete the record of the public 
life of the Prince of Wales while in London during the year 1890. 

Facts came to the writer’s knowledge which convinced 
him that injustice had been done to the Prince ; that the 
latter not only knows a great deal more of how the poorer 
classes live than many of those who cry him down, but that 
His Royal Highness is deeply and sincerely penetrated 
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with earnest desire to help them, and is constantly engaged 
in doing so. Upon'this the writer publicly withdrew what 
he had written, and wrote to the Prince’s secretary to say 
what he had done. I cannot think that an indiscretion 
will be committed if I venture to record one passage from 
the letter received in reply :— 

He (the Prince of Wales) cannot help feeling that you are a 
little hard and unjust upon him in your book : he says unjust, 
because you evidently wrote about him without knowing his 
real character. There are many things which he is obliged to 
do, which the outside world would call pleasures and amuse- 
ments. They are, however, often anything but a source of 
amusement to him, though his position demands that he should 
every year go through a certain round of social duties which 
constantly bore him to death. But while duly recording those 
social ‘* pleasures,” you pass over very lightly all the more 
serious occupations of his life ; and I may mention, as a proof of 
what he does, that during the last week of he opened or 
laid the first stone of three polytechnics, and opened the 
at I much doubt whether many of the Social Re- 
publicans who are so fond of crying him down would much care 
to do this. 











THE KING AND THE TURF. 


In racing circles and with sportsmen the King is a 
popular favourite :— 

The Prince’s racing colours consist of a purple satin body faced 
with gold braid ; the sleeves are scarlet, and the cap black velvet 
with gold fringe. Ona racecourse they first made their appear- 
ance on April 15, 1880, in a military steeplechase at Aldershot. 
The Royal colours were registered as far back as 1875, but it 
was not until June 4, 1886, that they were sported on the flat. 
Up to and including the Sandown Eclipse Stakes, won by 
Diamond Jubilee, the Prince of Wales since starting flat racing 
in 1885 had won seventy races, worth £92,014. In 1896 he 
won a dozen races worth £26,819; yet with the St. Leger 
Diamond Jubilee in value may surpass his own brother’s record. 

THE KING AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER. 

The winning of Derbies and the excitement of the 
turf naturally looms much more before the public eye 
than the collar-work of Royalty, but the latter was 
conscientiously and assiduously performed. The Prince 
had a good memory. When he attended rfublic func- 
tions, he could deliver a speech which had been prepared 
for him as faultlessly as if he had made it himself, on the 
spur of the moment. He is no orator, but he has 
developed a style of speaking, after-dinner speaking 
especially, which has considerable merits. An Irish 
observer, not too favourably disposed, says of him :— 

He speaks directly and to the point. He never obtrudes 
himself between the audience and the business of the occasion. 
He never uses the wrong word, and he never says a word too 
much. He puts as little of himself as possible into his speeches ; 
and while there is always a firm and manful tone about him, 
there is never any indication whatever of a desire to impose 
himself and his position on his audience. 

A GOOD COMMITTEE MAN. 

As achairman of a committee every one agrees that he 
is admirable, and few better tests of busiuess capacity 
can be imagined. Uniformly suave, courteous, always 
apparently interested, he nevertheless brings people to 
the point, and get things put through in a way that does 
him credit. His attendance at committees over which 
he does not preside is exemplary for punctuality and 
attention to the business in hand. In such institutions 
as the Royal Agricultural Society, of which he is a 
member, he has set an example to other members for the 
painstaking care with which he attends their meetings, 
and participates in their discussions. His estates at 
Sandringham are said to be admirably managed, 
although authorities differ as to the extent to which he 
personally takes part in the business. 











































































His Majesty in 1859. 


AS A MAN OF BUSINESS. 


Mrs. Cresswell, whom I have quoted already, who lived 
eighteen years as a tenant at Sandringham, says :— 

During my long residence on his property, I never heard of 
the Prince receiving or listening to any of the residents on 
business matters. He seemed to hear all that was going on, too 
often in an upside down“fashion, and all the news and gossip 
into the bargain; but I have often heard it regretted that it was 
impossible to tell the Prince how things really stood. Kings 
may love those who speak the truth, but I suspect they very 
seldom have that felicity. I tried once or twice to put in a little 
wedge of business when honoured with the opportunity of 
conversing with his Royal Highness, but he was quite 
unapproachable upon estate matters; and as ‘‘ manners are 
manners,” I could not, when invited to his house, or when the 
Royalties came to Appleton, intrude subjects upon him that 
he did not choose to hear. 

On the other hand, it is easy to understand that this 
complaint on the part of a tenant who wished to air her 
grievances to her landlord, does not amount to much. 


HIS LOVE OF GOSSIP. 


Another criticism which the same writer makes touches 
upon one point in the Royal character, to which atten- 
tion is not often called :— 

One of the faults that I had occasion to find with the Prince 
during my residence on his property, was the fatal habit of 
listening to tales from any quarter, without taking the trouble to 
inquire into the truth of them, which I attribute to his not 
having passed through the wholesome discipline of a public 
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school, where boys contract a horror of sneaks 
and sneaking, and also to that love of gossip 
inherent in the race of Guelph, a cheerful, sociable 
quality enough, making you feel pleasantly at home 
with the Blood Royal (the weaknesses of great 
people being much more sympathetic than their 
loftier attributes, but leading to grave results when 
the gossip is malicious and you are the victim). 

It would be a mistake, howéver, to imagine 
that the Prince is fond of malicious gossip. 
He is not; he is too good-natured for that, 
but that he truly loves gossip, and has a 
marvellous memory for all that is interest- 
ing, including the trivialities of small talk 
about his enormous acquaintance, is quite 
true. It is this apparent absorption in trifles 
which has given rise to the erroneous impres- 
sion that he is a trifle. That the Prince 
is capable of grasping a subject and master- 
ing it thoroughly, even without the assistance 
of the secretaries who devil for kings, would 
seem to be established by the following 
reminiscence. 

HIS QUICKNESS OF APPREHENSION, 

An anonymous writer in Harper's Magazine 
for August, 1898, controverting the popular 
impression that the Prince lacked both the 
intelligence and the interest to take an active 
part in public affairs, recalls an incident that 
took place apparently in connection with the 
anti-Jewish agitation which raged some years 
ago in Russia. He says : 

Here is an instance that came within my personal 
knowledge. A few years ago an attempt was made 
by certain philanthropists to influence the sovereign 
of a Continental nation in favour of a certain class 
of his people who were suffering from ill treatment, 
which was not known—so it was believed—to the 
sovereign in question. Circumstances so complicated 
the matter that the mere study of the facts, so as to 
grasp the situation, was no mean test of any man’s 
abilities. The Prince sent for the person concerned in the 
negotiations, and listened attentively—but without taking 
a note—to a long statement bristling with technicalities 
and side issues. Shortly afterwards his Royal Highness again 
sent for his informant, and read to him a lengthy letter, of at 
least a dozen pages, addressed to the Princess of Wales, who 
happened at the time to be staying at a Court where the sovereign 
concerned was also a guest. This letter was a masterly description 
of the whole situation, without omitting one essential point or 
including an irrelevancy, and was, in short, a document that 
indicated an endowment of memory and intellect given to few 
professional lawyers or statesmen. When the special request 
involved was granted no one knew that to the Prince of Wales 
was due the gratitude of those he had secretly helped. It may 
be added that this episode took place at Homburg, where the 
Prince is not generally believed to devote himself to secret and 
laborious philanthropy. The incident is only one of a number. 
HIS DESULTORY MIND. 


It must be admitted that, in conversation, the Prince, 
who is now the King, does not impress the company with 
the sense of sustained and concentrated attention. His 
conversation is essentially desultory. After talking 
apparently with deep interest upon a subject for a few 
minutes, he will fly off at a tangent upon a subject which 
is connected by some strange association of ideas with 
that in hand; and his listeners, perforce, are com- 
pelled to follow him. This gives an impression of 
superficiality and lack of concentrativeness, which 
may be got over when the King comes to deal with 
the graver affairs of State. It is the fault of the 
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outsider, of the man who sits in the Royal box, 
watching a performance in which he takes no part. 
His mind glances rapidly from one subject to another, 
and seldom seems to dwell long enough upon any point 
to make it thoroughly his own. On the other hand, 
when once he gets into a rut, he sticks to it. 


HIS CAPACITY FOR WORK. 


He works steadily at the Imperial Institute and at the 
Royal College of Music, to mention only two among the 
many subjects into which he puts his whole heart. When 
he was serving on the Royal Commission for the Housing 
of the Poor, no Commissioner was more painstaking and 
industrious. He also sat on the Commission for the 
Treatment of the Aged Poor. There again, although his 
attention was not so keen, he did not fail in his attend- 
ance, or in the attention which he paid to the subject 
under discussion. So far from being bored by these 
two commissions, it was a _ great disappointment 
to him when Lord Salisbury refused to place him upon 
the Labour Commission. It is probable that what the 
King would say, if he were talking frankly about his 
apparent shortcoming, is that he deserves to be pitied 
rather than to be blamed. He certainly pitied himself. 
He considered that he was continually trying to do 
things, and then being pulled up short just as he thought 
he saw a chance of making a hit. He would also say, 
and say truly, that it was no use grinding up political 
questions seeing that he could take no part in them ; 
that Church questions did not interest him, but that no 
one could possibly be a greater expert in the one subject 
in which he was allowed more or less of a free hand. 

A SOCIAL UMPIRE. 


In all matters of society he had got up his subject 
thoroughly. A writer whom I have frequently quoted, 
says :— 

The Prince of Wales is understood to be a great stickler for 
court etiquette. No one knows better the exact way in which 
every band and order and medal should be worn. He is very 
particular about good manners in princes and princesses, and I 
have heard that there is a near connection of his by marriage 
who is often lectured severely on the impropriety of losing his 
temper when giving directions to servants. The Prince is a 
social umpire of the utmost authority, and no end of persorml 
disputes are settled satisfactorily by a reference to his good- 
natured and genial, but firm, counsel. 


It. may seema small thing to know how orders should 
be worn, and how delicate questions of precedence should 
be settled, but it is not so in reality. When talking to an 
eminent French diplomatist about the comparative diffi- 
culty of different kinds of disputes, I remarked that small 
domestic disputes were often quite as difficult to arrange as 
great affairs of State. “ Oh,” interrupted he, “ 1 beg your 
pardon, I do not agree with you. They are much more 
difficult. Most diplomatic questions are child’s play 
compared with the differences which arise in one’s own 
household.” “ If, therefore,” the King may fairly say, “ I 
have in dealing with these more difficult and delicate but 
less apparently important questions, displayed a tact 
which all admire and a judgment to which all men bow, 
and have discharged those functions for twenty years 
without making one serious fault, may I not fairly hope 
that when [ come to deal as King with questions of State, 
I shall prove not less successful ?” 

It may be so, we all hope that it will be so. One thing 
at least is certain—the King will have much less leisure 
than the Prince, and the force of circumstances will 
necessarily and inevitably relegate into the background 
the recreative part of his existence. 
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IV.—THE KING'S POLICY. 


We now come to discuss the most interesting question 
—what policy will the King pursue? He will be a con- 
stitutional King, no doubt—that goes without saying. 
He will not be a daring King. He is too cautious for 
that ; but within the limits of the Constitution he can do 
many things and will undoubtedly wish to do more. 
Many people are wondering. not unnaturally, what will be 
the effect of the fortnight which he passed in the company 
of the German Emperor. In former days there was no love 
lost between the uncle and the nephew ; but the Kaiser is 
older than he was when the King rather resented and 
envied the ascendency which he enjoyed in his own empire. 
The ebullient energy of the Kaiser, the keen intense 
interest which makes him take a hand in every depart- 
ment of human activity, can hardly fail to exercise some 
influence upon the King. What an interesting speculation 
it would be to imagine the results that would follow if, during 
this fortnight in Osborne, the King and the Kaiser could 
have exchanged souls! Imagine the King of England in 
bodily shape and appearance unchanged, but with the 
soul of the German Emperor burning in his breast! 
Hardly less amazing would be the result of carrying 
back the body of the German Emperor to Berlin with 
the soul of the King of England. It would be a mistake 
to think that in either case the resui. would lead to a 
catastrophe. The environment of both Kaiser and King 
is sufficiently stiff to prevent the institution collapsing, 
no matter what change might be wrought in the 
characters of the monarchs. But the King might do 
worse than emulate within the constitutional lines 
something of the boundless activity and restless push of 
his nephew. 

Although the Prince of Wales was never allowed to 
take part in political questions, nevertheless he, in the 
course of his twenty years, had ample opportunity of 
showing the tendency of his thought and the drift of his 
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ambitions. These he is now free for the first time to 
indulge without fear of being brought to heel by the 
Queen. Let us try to form some kind of idea as to what 
the King might do, what he probably would like to do, 
if he could, how he desires to signalise the reign which 
has just begun. 

(1.) THE SALVATION OF INDIA. 

One of the things that would appeal to his imagination 
is the fact that he is the first English monarch who has 
been proclaimed as Emperor of India. It is a quarter 
of a century since the Prince realised what he then 
described as “the dream of his life” in his journey 
through India. He was then brought into personal 
contact with the teeming myriads of his Indian subjects. 
It is true that his visit was more of a pleasure jaunt than 
of a political tour of investigation, but even “a picnic in 
certain circumstances may leave indelible lessons upon 
the mind. The condition of India leaves much to be 
desired. The problems of India are grave, and from 
their bearing upon the welfare of millions are far more 
important than any others. The new reign is likely to 
be marked by the recurrence of another great famine in 
India, which has but emerged from one of the worst 
visitations of the kind. It is not for the Emperor of 
India to initiate any policy of famine prevention, or to 
carve out any programme of reform in India. But what 
he can do, and what lies well within the limits of his 
Imperial prerogative, is to be in a higher sphere and on 
a grander scale than was possible to any mere member of 
Parliament, the Representative of India. First Mr. 
Fawcett, then Mr. Bradlaugh, and afterwards. Mr. 
Caine, did a great deal in the way of forcing Indian 
questions upon the attention of the heedless and indifferent 
public. The Prince could do much more than any number 
of members of Parliament in keeping India before the 
public attention. Hecould of course holda Durbar at his 
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coronation, at which the native Indian Princes might 
assemble, but that in itself, although useful in its way, is 
not enough. The King, as editor of his realm, should give 
India a position in the front page. At present the Indian 
subjects are relegated to small type in the penal settle- 
ments of the imperial sheet. The dim myriads of our 
Indian fellow-subjects have no representative in either 
House of Parliament. They look to the Sovereign, to the 
King, as Member for India. If once he grasped that 
idea, and grasped it firmly, if he realised that it was his 
duty to complete the dream of his life, not merely by 
visiting India but by making India a living reality and 
the Indian people, their wants, their needs, their interests, 
a perpetual first order of the day in the business of the 
Empire, he would do that to which no exception could 
be taken by the most jaundiced opponent, and he could 
do it with an ease and efficiency which no other person 
in the realm could hope to emulate. 

When Nicholas II. of Russia, then Tsarevitch, visited 
India, he was profoundly impressed by two great 
defects of our rule. The first was the contrast 
between the expensive character of the administration 
and the excessive poverty of the mass of the peorle. 
The second, which even pained him more deeply, was 
the inhuman gulf which yawned between the Anglo- 
Indian administrators and the three hundred millions for 
whom they attempt to play the part of earthly Providence. 
The King might do worse than have the Fmperor’s 
criticism engraved on the walls of his chamber, so that 
it might never be absent from his mind. The tendency 
of the Anglo-Indian to regard the Indian peoples as 
niggers, with whom it is impossible to recognise any com- 
munity of human brotherhood, is one of the great blots 
upon our administration, and one which may yet cost us 
our Indian Empire. The Emperor of Hindustan could 
have no greater function than that of bridge-builder 
between the individuals who govern and the millions 
who obey. 


(2.) THE PACIFICATION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Compared with the immensity of the problems involved 
in the salvation of India, the pacification of South Africa 
is but a bagatelle. Nevertheless, although the question 
is trifling, involving as it does merely the liberties 
of a million Dutchmen, and, from a numerical point of 
view at least, cannot be compared with the preservation of 
the 300 millions in India from famine, it may well claim 
priority of attention owing to the urgency of the demands 
which it makes upon our Imperial resources. The King 
has at least the consolation of knowing that he was 
one of the few men in England who at the very 
outbreak of the war had grave forebodings as to the 
adequacy of the provision made to cope with the crisis. 
When he bade General Buller farewell at Waterloo 
Station in October, 1899, he came back to lunch at th: 
Marlborough Club in a mood which was much n.ore 
adequate to the gravity of the occasion than the light- 
hearted enthusiasm of the crowd at Waterloo. The 
result more than justified the worst misgivings of the 
King. Not eveh the most prescient of men could have 
imagined that after sixteen months’ continued fighting we 
should be unable to withdraw a single soldier from South 
Africa, and that the resistance of an indomitable band 
of burghers should be apparently capable of indefinitely 
paralysing the military resources of the empire. The 
fact, however, that the King had a much more serious 
estimate of the magnitude of the war at its very incep- 
tion justifies the belief that at the present moment 
he may have a keener appreciation of the peril in South 
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Africa than any of his Ministers. Whether this be so or 
not the facts of the situation are sufficiently palpable to 
arrest the attention of our new Sovereign. Months 
before the war broke out, Olive Schreiner, the one writer 
in South Africa whose forecasts have been justified by 
the event, warned us what would happen. There was a 
murvellous passage in her paper :— 

I have seen a little muur cat attacked by a mastiff, the first 
joint of whose leg it did not reach. I have seen it taken in the 
dog’s mouth, so that hardly any part of it was visible, and 
thought the creature was dead, but it fastened its tiny teeth in- 
side the dog’s throat, and the mastiff dropped it, and, mauled 
and wounded, and covered with gore and saliva, I saw it creep 
back into its hole in the red African earth.” 


The teeth of the muur cat are biting deep into the 
mastiff’s throat, and the question arises whether the time 
has not come for us to allow the muur cat of the Trans- 
vaal to creep back into its hole in that African earth, 
which is redder than ever with the bloodshed of this 
unhappy war. 

But what can be done ?—that is the question before the 
King. Can anything be done short of absolute extermi- 
nation, attained at a continuing cost of £2,000,000 a week, 
and the maintenance for an indefinite number of months 
or years of an army of 200,000 men in South Africa. 
Those who say nothing can be done, give their voice for 
extermination, for it is now evident that only by a process 
similar to that applied by Joshua to the Canaanites will 
there be any peace in the Transvaal that is not based 
upon the willing consent of the burghers. Can that consent 
be won? The answer, of course, is that it depends upon 
the King. Ministers have repeatedly declared that they 
have no desire to deprive the inhabitants of the Republics 
of the right of self-government. They have inscribed 
upon their programme times without number their deter- 
mination to extend to the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State all the rights and privileges 
of the great self-governing colonies of Australia and 
Canada. Both sides have to a very large extent for- 
gotten the substance of the matter in controversy, and 
are spending their life-blood in a contest about the 
mere name or shadow of the reality. If the Boers 
could be convinced that they would receive at once 
Australian independence, and that such free self- 
governing institutions would not be filched from them on 
one pretext. or another almost before they began to work, 
there is reason to believe that they would not be opposed 
to a settlement which would deliver them from extermina- 
tion. But what obstacle, then, stands in the way of so 
desirable a consummation? The answer is notorious— 
their absolute, deep-rooted distrust of the Ministers of the 
Crown, and especially of Mr. Chamberlain. 

In their picturesque phrase, they say that they would not 
trust him, although he swore to redeem his pledges on a 
whole sackful of Bibles. But Mr. Chamberiain is not a 
permanent factor at the Colonial Office. Ministers come 
and go; the Crown remains. The question therefore 
which will pose itself before the King is whether or not 
he could signalise his accession by a proclamation, in 
which he would pledge his own royal word to the 
faithful execution of pledges which the burghers would 
regard as sufficient to induce them to acquiesce 
in such limitations of their titular independence 
as would bring the settlement within the four corners of 
our imperial policy. For instance, why should the King, 
who has just been proclaimed supreme Lord of and over 
the Transvaal, not supplement this proclamation by a 
declaration, drawn up of course with the advice and 
concurrence of his Ministers, that henceforth South 
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Africa is to be ealt with as a federated umity ; that a 
Federal Council, elective, so far as the Cape and Natal 
are concerned, but with members for Rhodesia, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange Free State, nominated for 
the first five years by the High Commissioner, should deal 
with all matters in South Africa that were reserved for the 
Federal Authority, such as (1) armaments, (2) natives, 
(3) railways and communications, (4) tariffs, (5) coolie 
labour, (6) metals, (7) the question of naturalisation. On 
these matters the authority of the Federal Council would be 
supreme, and in all other matters the residents of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State would enter at 
once into the full enjoyment of the unrestricted rights 
and privileges of an Australian Colony. They would 
have their own legislatures, their own judicatures, their 
own flags. Such a proclamation launched at the 
beginning of the new reign under the sign manual of 
the Sovereign, would be regarded by the burghers as 
possessing far greater validity than mere assurances of 
a minister who is here to-day and gone to-morrow, 


and in whose word, rightly or wrongly, they 
have at present no confidence. I have merely 
sketched out the details of an imaginary pro- 


clamation which it seems to me would at least have a 
chance of bringing this war to a close. The question of 
detail is a matter for the consideration of the King and 
his advisers. All that I wish to do is to suggest that 
there should be a proclamation for the purpose of 
emphasising the beginning of the new reign by a great 
act of conciliation and of peace. The King will be more 
likely to be moved in this direction by the remembrance 
of the admirable part played by his illustrious mother at 
the close of the Indian Mutiny. If His Majesty 
would but refresh his memory by looking up the 
negotiations which preceded the issue of the proclama- 
tion announcing to the people of India the establishment 
of the direct government by the Crown, he would find 
that his mother acted exactly as I am suggesting that he 
would be disposed to act to-day. At that time her 
Ministers were incapable of rising to the height of the 
situation ; they had produced a miserable, jejune, un- 
worthy, and altogether inadequate proclamation. The 
Queen sent it back to them, and insisted upon its being 
re-written in an altogether more elevated tone. Words 
of menace were struck out, and in place of a grudging 
and domineering note, she introduced a spirit of liberality, 
generosity and magnanimity. The King will not go far 
wrong if he were to walk in the steps of his predecessor, 
and demonstrate once more to the world that his sub- 
jects in distant dependencies are justified in the confidence 
which they instinctively repose in the occupant of the 
throne. 


(3.) THE FEDERATION OF THE ENGLISH - SPEAKING 
RACE. 


After India and Africa, which are more urgent, there 
comes the third great subject, a unification of the 
English-speaking race. It is not for the King to make 
himself a partisan of any particular scheme of Imperial 
federation, but what there is for him to do is to make the 
Court of Great Britain the Court of Greater Britain, and 
to make the Crown more than ever the central nucleus 
of all our widely scattered dependencies. This federa- 
tion of Republics, which we call the Empire, has 
few stronger links than that supplied by the person- 
ality of the Sovereign. He can do more to make 
the dwellers in the New Englands beyond the seas 
feel at home in the motherland than any of his 
subjects could do if they devoted their whole life to that 
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one object. The Prince long ago expressed in a single 
sentence the essence of the whole question that underlies 
Imperial Federation. He said that his great wish was 
that every man born in Canada or Australasia should feel 
that they were as English as if they had been born in 
Kent or Sussex. If he but lives up to that, and sees to it 
that every Englishman born beyond the seas, in any part 
of the British Empire, has the same chance of a career in 
the British army, navy, or Civil Service as if they were born 
in the mother-country, he will do much towards the reali- 
sation of his ideal. If he is to be the King, not only of Great 
Britain, but of Greater Britain, he should insist upon the 
most rigorous justice in the proportionate distribution of 
honours and emoluments among all sections of the Empire. 
He alone, at the centre and the head and heart of every- 
thing, is in a position to dothis. The Colonies, being unre- 
presented, are in perpetual danger of being overlooked, 
and their interests cold-shouldered by those who are nearer 
the seat of Government. The Colonists are democratic, 
no doubt, but the Crown must also be democratic if it is 
to survive. Eminent colonists should have the entry into 
the Court, although they bear no title and occupy no 
official position by birth among the Upper Ten Thousand. 
If the King does not look to this, no one else will. 

Akin to this is the importance of cultivating the 
friendliest feelings with the great English-speaking Re- 
public of America. It may be too much to expect that 
Americans should be treated in all respects as if they 
were citizens of the British Empire, but the recognition 
of a citizenship common both to Empire and Republic is 
one of the objects which the Prince could legitimately 
and consistently support. It should never be forgotten 
that at the very dawn of manhood, the Prince made the 
personal acquaintance of the Americans without regard 
to the dividing line which separates the Dominion of 
‘Canada from the United States, 

The Queen and the Prince Consort were quick to 
appreciate the immense importance of utilising their 
children in the service of the Empire. Hence the Prince 
had no sooner attained his twentieth year than he was 
packed off to Canada, with instructions to visit our 
Canadian possessions and to prolong his tour through 
the United States of America. It is notable that his 
first act as an officer in the Army was to present the 
commissions to the Prince of Wales’s Royal Canadian 
Regiment. A year later he started on his transatlantic 
voyage. He sailed from Plymouth, took a fortnight 
to cross the Atlantic, and arrived at Newfoundland 
on July 23. From Newfoundland he visited Hali- 
fax, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and 
Quebec. Long before he reached the ancient capital, 
the prescience of his mother had been abundantly justi- 
fied by the event. The whole colony, both French and 
English, rose to receive him with wild enthusiasm ; and 
as the Zimes correspondent remarked, the whole land 
resounded with preparations for kis visit. The papers 
predicted that he would have a career which would equal 
that of his Royal mother. It was Prince’s hats, Prince’s 
boots, Prince’s umbrellas, Prince’s coats, Prince’s cigars, 
and the whole country nodded with Prince’s coronets and 
feathers, His father told Baron Stockmar that the 
Prince was generally pronounced in Canada to be the 
most perfect production of nature. He was specially 
admired for his dancing :— 


On one occasion it was noted that he “very affably corrected 
some of the blundering dancers,” and that ‘very properly he 
took a new partner whenever he stood up.” Ata Newfoundland 
ball he stood up eleven times, and at another he was ‘the hero 
of seven quadrilles, four waltzes, four gallops, and three polkas.” 
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This record was broken at Quebec, where out of twenty- 
four he joined in no less thantwenty-two. Notwithstand- 
ing all his grace and agility, on one occasion he tripped 
and fell, and the incident was thus described in the 
headlines of the New York papers :— 

The Canadian Commotion, 
Splendid Splurge of the Quebecers. 
The Prince at the Grand Ball given by the City. 
He danced twenty-two times, tripped and fell. 
His beautiful partner rolled over him. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
The Prince immediately picked himself and partner up. 
And continued the dance. 
Terrible flutter of crinoline.* 

Since then the Prince has never lost an opportunity of 
manifesting the interest which he takes in the American 
Republic. His message at the time of the Venezuelan 
cispute is not yet forgotten. Americans have always 
been welcomed at Marlborough House, ard they will 
probably be not less honoured guests at Buckingham 
Palace. 

(4.) THE CONDITION-OF-THE-PEOPLE QUESTION. 

India, Africa, Greater Britain—these all lie outside the 
pale of the British Isles. But the real heart of the 
Empire is in London. It is the forty millions of tax- 
payers in these small islands in the northern seas which 
render the Empire possible. Their welfare, therefore, 
takes precedence of all other considerations, and while 
the eyes of the King, like those of the fool, must be in the 
ends of the earth, they should nevertheless be focussed 
continually upon the welfare of the toiling millions at 
home. The condition-of-the-people-of-England question 
is coming up under two heads, in both of which the 
Prince of Wales took a lively and intelligent interest. 
The first is the housing of the poor, the second is the 
provision made for the veterans of industry in their old 
age. Ever since the days when the Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London led to the appointment of a Royal Commission, 
the Prince has been deeply impressed by the sufferings 
of the dwellers in the slums. He went slumming himself 
on more than one occasion, and he not only sat as 
member of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Poor, but afterwards made a speech on the question 
which Lord Rosebery himself could hardly have excelled. 
Mr. Ritchie signalised his accession to the post of Home 
Secretary by a speech in reply to a temperance deputa- 
tion which practically placed the Housing question in the 
forefront of all those with which the Ministry must deal. 
It will be well if the King keeps Mr. Ritchie up to 
his task. Homes are what our people need more 
than anything else. No one knows this better than 
the King, and it would be well if he should come to be 
reckoned as a force pressing with a pressure steady and 
constant as that of the atmosphere in the direction of the 
carrying out of those drastic reforms which alone will 
prevent the creation of fresh horrors in the heart of our 
civilisation. The question of Old Age Pensions, despite 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to wriggle out of his pledges, 
is coming more and more to the front. Ministers no 

doubt may fairly argue that as they have been allowed 
by the nation to burn money at the rate of two million 


* During his American tour he went to Dwight, near Chicago, 
to shoot prairie chickens. The hospitable citizens got up a vast 
public lunch in order to do honour to the Heir-Apparent. 
Before the lunch there was a huge “levee of Chicago’s élite.” 
Everybody was presented and shook hands with the Prince in 
the American style. After the greeting was over the Mayor of 
Chicago slapped His Royal Highness on the back and exclaimed, 
‘* Well, Prince, shall we go upstairs and wash our hands ?” 
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pounds a week in South Africa, they cannot be blamed if ‘ 


they have no funds available to make provision forthe worn- 
out veterans of our industrial army. Nevertheless, the 
question must be dealt with in some way or other, and who 
can say how beneficial might be the influence of the 
Sovereign if it were persistently directed in favour of 
securing the redemption of ministerial pledges ? 

(5.) EDUCATION. 

The fundamental question upon which all other ques- 
tions depend is that in which the Prince is much more 
interested than the majority of his subjects. I refer to 
the question of education. The extent and the severity 
of German and American competition is only beginning 
to be realised by the masses of our people. Not even 
remote glimmerings of the reality of the dangers to which 
we are exposed have as yet penetrated the so-called 
educated classes. Society is profoundly indifferent to 
education. Sir John Gorst has repeatedly told us that 
what may be called county society resents any proposal to 
make education more efficient. But nothing is more clear 
than the fact that we shall have to put our best foot fore- 
most if we are not to be beaten badly in the way. During 
the Victorian age Britain towered aloft in pride of place, 
easily first among all the nations. In the new century and 
in the new reign we shall be fortunate indeed if, with the 
most strenuous efforts, we can maintain—to say nothing 
about improving—our position in the industrial world. 
Some sanguine optimists venture to propound the theory 
that it might be possible to rouse as much enthusiasm on 
behalf of achieving victories in industry and trade as is 
manifested in the effort to carry the South African war to 
a successful conclusion. This is too much to hope. The 
schoolmaster is never so popular as the soldier. There is 
a fascination about the shedding of blood which can never 
be evoked for the consumption of ink. A great deal 
might be done, and a king, more than any other man, is 
in the position to make education fashionable. In this he 
would be walking in the footsteps of his father, who was 
one of the first to endeavour to infuse into the somewhat 
dull brain of John Bull the fact that he might be caught 
napping, if he did not pull himself together and set to 
work to hold his own. 


(6.) IRELAND. 

The tast subject to which I would refer in this rapid 
survey of the possible achievements of the new reign, 
is that of Ireland. The Queen, by the visit which she 
paid last year to Ireland, left an example which the King 
would do well to follow. It is understood that Balmoral 
will pass to the Duke of Cornwall and York. The King 
will have no royal residence outside of England. Why 
should he not have a Balmoral of his own at the Lakes 
of Killarney, or in some other spot in Ireland which 
would be easy of access ; which would enable the Irish, 
one of the most loyal and impressionable races in the 
world, to feel that ‘they were no longer orphaned of the 
Empire? 

(7.) OUR RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA. 

In this hasty and imperfect survey I have but sketched 
out some of the many things that might be done by the 
King. I have omitted entirely one of the most important 
of all, namely, that relating to foreign relations. The 
Queen was the grandmother of half the sovereigns of 
Europe. The King is their blood relation. He began 
well by drawing still closer the ties which unite the 
German and British peoples; but this would be not 
without its disadvantages if he did not at the same time 
take measures to establish as friendly relations with the 
French Republic and the Russian Emperor. In olden 
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days the Prince loved his Paris, and one of the follies 
of the last two unfortunate years which preceded 
the demise. of the Crown was the refusal of the 
Prince to visit the Paris Exhibition. It was of a piece 
with a good many other, things which characterised 
the Prince’s conduct in these latter years, and was 
in every way unworthy of the position which he held. 
That mistake of the Prince the King will ne doubt seize 
an early opportunity of atoning for with the royal grace 
and tact which are his distinguishing characteristics. 
In Russia his task is easy. Ever since he stood by the 
bier of Alexander III., and walked by the side of the 
young Tsar, the relations between the Russian and 
English Courts have been excellent. The great efforts 
which M. Witte is making te secure an adequate 
representation of Russia at the Glasgow Exhibition, ana 
the promised visit of the Tsar this year, are indications 
that the note of Russian policy is distinctly in favour of 
good relations with Great Britain. This should be en- 
couraged in every way. Twenty years ago it was left 
to Mme. Novikoff and a handful of devoted Russophiles 
in this country to labour for an Anglo-Russian en/ente 
cordiale. The foundations which were laid in these 
years of toil and effort are firm enough for the King 
to use them for the establishment of a thoroughly 
good understanding with the ruler of Northern Asia. 
The suggestion that the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall and York on their deferred visit to Australia should 
proceed by the overland route through Siberia, which 
will hereafter be the fast mail route for the Australasian 
colonies, is perhaps too bold to commend itself to the 
King. But the strengthening of the ties which unite 
Britain and Russia should never be absent from the 
King’s mind. 

These seven heads or suggestions are only thrown out 
as hints of the immense field in which the Prince may 
find boundless scope for all his energy and for the grati- 
fication of his loftiest ambition. It is possible that the 
first subject which will engage his attention has not even 
been referred to. I allude to what Lord Rosebery calls 
putting the government of this empire upon a business 
footing. The army has broken in our hands. We have 
practically to create a new military machine, which will 
be an adequate supplement to the first line of our defence. 
Like his mother, the King takes the keenest interest in 
both Army and Navy, and without in the least attempting 
to play the vé/e of army reformer, there is in this task 
abundant field for the exercise not so much of initiative 
as of applied common sense, a quality of which the King 
has good store. 

I conclude this sketch by quoting one of the few 
contributions which the King has ever made to the 
autobiographical literature of the day. Under the 
heading “Likes and Dislikes,” the following entry, 
says The Gem, appears in the Duchess of Fife’s album 
over the signature of the Prince of Wales :— 

I am happiest when I have no public engagement to fulfil ; 
when I can forget that Iam ‘Your Royal Highness’ ; when I 
can smoke a really good cigar and read (must I confess it 2) a 
good novel on the quiet ; when I can, like plain Mr. Jones, go 
to a race meeting without it being chronicled in the papers next 
day that ‘ His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has taken to 
gambling very seriously, and yesterday lost more money than ever 
he can afford to pay’; when I can shake hands with and talk to 
Sir Edward Clarke without it being rumoured that ‘ The Prince 
of Wales is violently opposed to the present war’ ; when I can 
spend a quiet evening at home with the Princess and my family. 
Iam unhappiest when I have a raging toothache, and have to 
attend some social function where I must smile as pleasantly as 
though I never had a pain in my life.” 
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AN OCTOGENARIAN MUSICIAN: GIUSEPPE YERDI. 





NE by one we seem to be gradually losing all our 
O grand old men and women, of whom it may with 
truth be said that their life and work coincided 
practically with the whole of the century just behind us. 
The veteran musicians form no exception, for the names 
of Sir George Grove, Sims 


— 


ORGANIST AT TEN. 

It was at the village of Roncole, some seventeen miles 
north-west of Parma, that Verdi was born. In 1814, 
Italy was the prey of the allied armies, and even this 
zemote village did not escape. The women took refuge 

in the church, but the 





Reeves, Henry Russell, 
Jules Riviére, and Dr. 
William Pole recur at 
once to the mind; and 
to these must now be 
added the Italian veteran, 
whose operas have made 
the tour of the world, and 
who has a special interest 
for us because of his suc- 
cessful collaboration with 
Shakespeare, first in 
“ Macbeth,” and later in 
“ Otello” and “ Falstaff.” 

Verdi was born in 1813, 
and was therefore in his 
eighty-eighth year when 
he passed away in Milan 
at the end of last month. [4 
Dr. W. H. Cummings f[ 
has drawn up a table of [ay 
the comparative ages of | 
musicians. He finds that 
only about twenty of any 
eminence have lived 
beyond the four-score 
mark, and it is doubtful 
whether any of them 
achieved any great work 
as septuagenarians, 
whereas Verdi produced 
“ Otello” at  seventy- 
three, his immortal “ Fal- 
staff” at  seventy-nine, 
and several sacred works 
at eighty-four ! 


SOME VERDI LITERA- 
TURE. 


The books on. Verdi 
are not yet as numerous 
as those on Wagner, but 
there is no lack of Verdi 
literature. Signor G, 
Mazzucato has contri- 
buted a lengthy notice to 
Grove’s “ Dictionary,” dealing with the composer’s career 
and work down to 1887. An admirable biographical and 
critical notice of Verdi by Mr. E. A. Streatfeild appears in 
“Masters of Italian Music,” a volume of the “ Masters 
of Contemporary Music” series, published by Harper ; 
and in his book on the Opera Mr. Streatfeild devotes a 
chapter to Verdi and modern : Italian opera. Another 
English work on Verdi has been written by Mr. F. J. 
Crowest (John Milne). This “ Life” is a useful supple- 
ment to the above-named works, as it deals specially with 
Verdi’s work in England. An Italian study of Verdi and 
his work has come from the pen of Signor Gino Monaldi ; 
it may also be had in German translation from the 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. M. Arthur Pougin 
is the author of an “ Anecdotic Life of Verdi” in French, 
which has been translated into English (Grevel). 
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The late Signor Verdi. 


soldiers forced the doors 
and spared neither age 
nor sex. One woman 
alone, with her infant 
child, had the presence 
of mind to fly to the 
belfry, and thus she saved 
herself and her child. 
This was Luisa Verdi, 
and the incident was the 
tone-poet’s first acquaint- 
ance with the terrors of 
war. His first acquaint- 
ance with music was 
through the medium of 
an itinerant fiddler, whose 
scrapings roused the 
musical gifts of the boy, 
so that the father was 
constrained to add a 
spinet to his worldly pos- 
sessions, and the little 
fellow was to be found at 
the instrument at all 
hours. His first lessons 
were given him by the 
local organist, but at the 
end of twelve months the 
teacher was compelled to 
confess he had _ nothing 
more to teach his pupil. 

Verdi’s_ parents were 
people in very humble 
circumstances. They kept 
a small inn and retail 
shop, and once a week 
the father might be seen 
trudging from Roncole to 
the neighbouring town 
of Busseto, where one 
Antonio Barezzi owned a 
wholesale grocery store. 
Thus the grocery depart- 
ment of the business was 
replenished. When Bar- 
ezzi had a vacancy for a 
young assistant in his store, he agreed to try young Verdi. 
The boy seems to have been conscientious in the perform- 
ance of his duties, for soon we find Barezzi, who was a 
musician himself, not only encouraging the musical pro- 
clivities of his apprentice, but rendering him material 
assistance in his musical studies. At the age of ten or 
eleven Verdi was appointed organist at the church of 
Roncole. On Sundays and feast-days he might be seen 
journeying on foot to and from his native village to 
play the organ at the services for a sum under £2 a year ! 
When his teacher Provesi, who was also conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society of Busseto, retired from the 
conductorship, Verdi was given the post. 

IN LOVE. 

But Verdi’s ambition was to compose lyric drama, and 

it was evident that to succeed he must have some better 
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training. Barezzi lent him the money he required, but 
when he presented himself at Milan he was rejected by 
the authorities of the Conservatoire. He then took 
private lessons under Lavigna, but before two years 
were over he was recalled to Busseto to fill the 
lace of Provesi, who had just died. Probably 
he was glad of the excuse to return, for he was in love 
with Barezzi’s daughter, and the young pair were married 
in 1836. But Verdi’s prospects were of the poorest, and 
in 1838, with “ Oberto,” his first opera, under his arm, he 
set out again for Milan. When he arrived, the Milan 
Philharmonic Society was preparing Haydn’s “ Creation” 
for performance, and the conductor having failed to put 
in an appearance, Verdi was asked to take his place for 
that evening. In those days conducting was managed 
from the piano in the orchestra, and Verdi was informed 
that it would be sufficient if he played the bass part only. 
He was received with sarcastic approval by “the knowing 
ones,” but he astonished everybody, and the result was 
that he was appointed conductor of this society shortly 
afterwards. 
ALONE! ALONE! 

After many difficulties, “ Oberto ” was at last produced 
in 1839, and had considerable success. His next experi- 
ence was a commission. Mr. Crowest writes :— 

Shortly after the production of ‘‘ Oberto,” impresario 
Merelli, who ‘‘ran” the Milan and Vienna opera-houses, 
approached Verdi respecting the composition of three operas— 
one every eight months, for the sum of £134 for each opera, 
with an equal division of any amount arising from the sale of 
the copyrights. 

This contract came opportunely, for Verdi was on the verge 
of appealing to his father-in-law for a £10 loan wherewith to 
pay rent overdue for his modest apartment. Now, Merelli was 
asked to make an advance ‘‘on account,” but he would not. 
Weak and dispirited after a long illness, Verdi was greatly 
distressed at the thought of failing to meet his rent. Here, 
however, came man’s blessed balm when desperate moments 
face him—in the womanly unselfishness of a brave wife. 
Seeing her husband’s anxiety, Signora Verdi collected her 
trinkets, went out and raised money upon them, bringing it all 
to Verdi. 

‘* How she managed it,” related Verdi afterwards, ‘‘I know 
not ; but such an act of affection went to my heart. I resolved not 
to rest until I had got back every article, and restored it to the 
dear one.” 


But misfortune after misfortune followed. Verdi tells 
the terrible story :— 

My little boy fell ill early in April (1840), and the doctors failing 
to discover the mischief, the poor little fellow got weaker and 
weaker, and passed away finally in the arms of his mother. She 
was heart-broken. Immediately our little daughter was seized 
with an illness which also terminated fatally. This was not all. 
At the beginning of June my dear wife was cast down with 
brain fever, until on the 19th, a third corpse was borne from my 


house. Alone! alone! In a little over two months three 
coffins! All that I loved and cherished most on earth were taken 
from me. I had no longer a family ! 


THE STAGE-CARPENTERS AS CRITICS. 


A few months after his wife’s death, “Un Giorno di 
Regno” was produced, and was a failure. No wonder 
Verdi desponded and resolved never to write another 
note of music. But a libretto entitled ‘“ Nabucco” or 
“ Nebuchadnezzar,” or “ Nino” in England, was put into 
his hand ; it attracted him, he completed the music in 
the autumn of 1841, and in the following March it was 
produced. With reference to it, Verdi says :— 

With this score my musical career really began. With all the 
impedimen:s and difficulties, ‘‘ Nabucco” was undoubtedly 
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born under a lucky star. All that might have been against it 
proved in its favour. 

It was after I had dragged on in poverty and disappointment 
for a long time in Busseto, and had been laughed at by all the: 
publishers, and shown to the door by all the impresarios. I had 
lost all real confidence and courage, but through sheer obstinacy 
I succeeded in getting ‘‘ Nabucco” rehearsed at La Scala in 
Milan. The artistes were singing as badly as they knew how, 
and the orchestra seemed bent only on drowning the noise of the 
workmen who were busy making alterations in the building. 
Presently the chorus began to sing, as carelessly as before, the 
‘*Va, pensiero,” but before they had got through half a dozen bars. 
the theatre was as still asa church. The men had left off their 
work one by one, and there they were sitting about on the ladders 
and scaffolding, listening! When the number was finished, they 
broke out into the noisiest applause I have ever heard, crying 
‘* Bravo, bravo, viva i/ maestro!” and beating on the woodwork 
with their tools. Then I knew what the future had in store 
for me. 


No such “first night” had been known at La Scala, 
Milan, for many years. “I hoped for a success, but such 
a success—never!” In 1846 Benjamin Lumley opened 
his season at Her Majesty’s with “Nino”; Verdi’s 
“ Ernani” had been given in London the previous year. 
But it was for this very opera of “ Nino” that the English 
press, notably the Atheneum (H. F. Chorley?) and the 
Times (J. W. Davison?), gave the most discouraging 
verdict, ‘‘ remarkable castigations,” indeed, of Verdi and 
his work, and Mr. Crowest has done well to republish 
some of this extraordinary criticism. It goes to prove 
how sadly mistaken even a well-meaning critic may be. 
As in the case of Browning and many other of the 
immortals, it is not always the critics who have discovered 
good work to the public, but the public who have dis- 
covered good work to the critics. 


SHAKESPEARE IN OPERA. 


At twenty-nine, with the production of ‘“ Nabucco,”- 
Verdi’s position was assured. Several other operas 
followed which need not be here enumerated, and in 1847 
we reach “ Macbeth” ; several more follow, and then we 
have three works which are still great favourites— 
“Rigoletto” (1851), “Il Trovatore” (1853), and “La 
Traviata ” (1853). Passing over some six others, we come 
to “ Aida ” (1871), “ Otello ” (1887), and “ Falstaff” (1893). 

Piave was the adapter of “ Macbeth,” and though the 
libretto was not inspiring, Verdi seems to have composed 
some very good music for it. Mr. Streatfeild quotes this 
opera “ as the first in which Verdi put off the wild storm 
and stress of his early manner and began to think more 
seriously of fitting the note to the word and the word to 
the note.” When the opera was revived at Paris in 1865, 
the music was subjected to considerable revision. 

Forty years elapsed between the production of 
“ Macbeth” at Florence and the production of “ Otello” 
at Milan. “Otello” falls under Verdi’s third and . 
matured period, “ Aida” being the first opera of this 
phase of his career. For “Otello” the composer was 
fortunate in having Boito, the poet and musician, for 
his librettist. Mr. Streatfeild is most enthusiastic in his 
criticism of the new collaboration. He says :— 


In writing of “Otello” and ‘‘ Falstaff” I find it difficult to 
avoid terms which may appear extravagant. I frankly confess 
to an admiration for these two works which borders upon 
idolatry. The libretto of ‘‘ Otello ” alone would suffice to stamp 
Boito a poet of unusual excellence. In the most masterly 
manner he contrived to compress the entire tragedy into four 
scenes, without omitting one point of real impo tance to the 


plot. 
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“ FALSTAFF.” 

It was not till six years later that Boito and Verdi, 
then close on eighty, gave “Falstaff” to the world 
(at Milan). 

Never in the history of music (writes Mr. Streatfeild) has the 
verdict of critics been so absolutely unanimous as in the case of 
‘* Falstaff.” 

Verdi says he thoroughly enjoyed writing it, and one can well 
believe it. He has combined the grace and science of a Mozart 
with the high spirits of a schoolboy. All is pure fun and 
merriment. If ‘‘ Falstaff” should prove—which may the Muses 
forefend—to be Verdi’s farewell to the world, he will at least, 
like Rembrandt in his latest portrait, have taken leave of it with 
a smile on his face. 

With Wagner, the Leit-Motiv is all-important, and as a 
consequence, the polyphonic treatment of the orchestra is the 
hinge upon which the whole work turns. The centre of 
Verdi’s system is the human voice, and he uses the orchestra 
mainly as an accompaniment. His genius lies not in over- 
turning systems and exploring untrodden paths, but in developing 
existing materials to the highest conceivable pitch of beauty and 
completeness. His music is the voice of Nature speaking in 
the idiom of Art. 

VERDI THE PATRIOT. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw says that to follow Wagner intelli- 
gently, it is necessary to be in possession of Wagner’s 
revolutionary ideas. It boots not to be a skilled musician, 
unless one be a revolutionist as well. But even the 
unskilled musician with revolutionary sympathies need 
have no difficulty in understanding the dramatic purpose 
and the philosophic and social significance of “ The 
Ring.” Verdi, like Wagner—and Mr. Shaw—entertained 
revolutionary ideas, which he was at no pains to conceal. 
In a chorus in “I Lombardi” the Milanese saw a 
reflection of their own wretchedness under the Austrian 
yoke, and under the name of Verdi they shouted for 
Italian liberty. “ Viva Verdi! Viva Verdi!” was a safe 
cry, but it was only another form of “Viva Victor 
Emmanuel, Re D’Italia!” the initials of the words 
spelling the name of the composer. When the Austrian 
police objected, the people were only paying a tribute to 
their popular musician. In several other operas Verdi 
clamoured for liberty and independence, and a perform- 
ance of them rarely passed without a political demon- 
stration. “From 1849 onwards, during ten years of 
national strife and protests (says Signor Basevi), Verdi 
carried on politics in music.” In 1861, Verdi was elected 
a Deputy, for Cavour desired to include in the first 
Italian National Parliament all the men who “ had helped 
to make Italy.” 

A RETREAT FOR MUSICIANS. 

The year 1898 was marked by the production in Paris 
of four new sacred works, three of which were first heard 
in England at the Gloucester Festival of the same year. 
In 1888, a hospital built by Verdi was opened at 
Villanova. At the opening ceremony no one was present 
except the composer and his family, the physician, and 
the Sindaco of Villanova. No speechifying was allowed, 
Verdi remarking that the only: inauguration necessary 
was the admission of the sick. He next turned his 
thoughts to the provision of a home or retreat for needy 
musicians over sixty-five years of age. This has been 
erected near Milan—‘‘a pleasant, comfortable, healthy 
haven of peace.” It will accommodate about sixty men 
and forty women, and was to be inaugurated after the 
composer’s death. It was in 1851 that Verdi married again, 
‘his second wife being Giuseppina Strepponi, a famous 
prima donna. It was mainly through her influence that 
Verdi was enabled to gain a hearing for “ Oberto” at 
Milan. She died in 1897 at the age of eighty-two. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


VERDI AT HOME. 

The daily life of Verdi at his country villa of Sant’ Agata 
has been described many times. Early rising, frugal 
meals, and outdoor interests, but little or no music, seem 
to have filled up his day. A few years ago he was asked 
for a contribution to a paper, and he replied :— 

I have nothing unpublished that I could offer you ; but as you 
talk about agriculture, in which I am a dilettante, I should like 
to express my wish that this noble occupation should be more 
diligently pursued in our country. What a source of riches it 
would prove for our Italy! Fewer musicians, fewer lawyers, 
fewer doctors, and more farmers—that is what I wish for my 
country. 

Besides numerous portraits by modern masters, many 
old prints and drawings ornament the walls of the villa. 
There is also a fine library, where everything is beau- 
tifully arranged and made accessible to visitors without 
the vain hand of the owner to guide them ; but it is the 
two old pianos which are the most interesting monu- 
ments preserved by the composer. The terrible spinet 
on which he had his first lessons, and over which he 
got into such a temper that he was found smashing it to 
pieces because he could not find a certain chord on it, 
would have an interesting story to tell could it but make 
itself intelligible. Meanwhile its restoration after Verdi's 
passionate outbreak is explained by an extraordinary 
inscription. It runs somewhat as follows :— 

I, Stephen Cavaletti, restored these jacks and covered them 
with leather, and added pedals; all of which I do gratis in 
acknowledgment of the good disposition of the boy Giuseppe 
Verdi to learn to play the instrument, and this alone is enough 
to reward me for my trouble. A.D. 1821. 

The Fritz piano of Barezzi stands by its side. 

The winter months were usually spent at Genoa. 
Celebrity-hunters were a special aversion. An amusing 
story is told of an enthusiast who made a long journey to 
hear one of Verdi’s operas. The piece did not please him 
on the first hearing, so he made a second journey to hear it 
again, and with no better result, whereupon he wrote to 
Verdi, complaining of the way in which he had spent his 
money and demanded payment of his expenses, Verdi 
requested his publisher to pay the bill, deducting the 
charge for two suppers ; and at the same time the pub- 
lisher was requested to get a receipt and a formal promise 
from the young man never to go to hear another new 
opera by Verdi unless he was ready to bear the expense. 

LAST TRIBUTES. 

Although devoid of all official character, and lacking 
everything in the nature of display, the funeral of Verdi, 
which took place at Milan in the early morning, was an 
imposing manifestation of grief and of the veneration in 
which the great composer was held by the people. The 
remains were deposited in the tomb next to that contain- 
ing the remains of the composer’s wife. No ceremonial 
was observed and no speeches were delivered. 

In his telegram of sympathy King Victor said :— 

The news of the death of Verdi causes me deep sorrow. I 
beg you to express to the family of the illustrious dead my 
sincere condolence, with which the Queen associates herself. 
Say that I associate myself with all my heart with the homage, 
regret and admiration which Italy and the civilised world offer 
to the imperishable memory of Giuseppe Verdi in the very sad 
hour in which the nation and its glorious Art have suffered so 
grave and irreparable a loss. 





THE Revue de? Art for January gives us another instal- 
ment of the article on Goya, by P. Lafond; E. Dacier’s 
notice of Alexandre Lunois is also continued ; and there 
are several other articles of interest connected with art. 
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THE TOPIG OF THE MONTH. 


THE RECONVERSION OF THE “DAILY NEWS.” 


T is absurd to talk about the change of proprietorship 
of the Daily News as the “ Topic of the Month” in 
the face of the fact that there is only one topic which 

monopolises public attention—namely, the passing of 
Victoria and the advent of a new Sovereign. I have 
dealt with this subject in the Character Sketch, and 
while at one-time I thought of discussing in this depart- 
ment of the REVIEW the possible political and social 
changes likely to result from the demise of the Crown, 
I think on the whole my readers will prefer a little 
variety. Therefore I address myself to the changes of 
the proprietorship and the resultant transformation of the 
Daily News, a transformation which may yet affect the 
future of England more vitally than the accession of 
Edward VII. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CHANGE. 

The change of proprietorship and editorship of the 
Daily News is a momentous political event. The num- 
ber of first-class daily papers in London is so small 
that each of them is a far more important entity than 
any dozen Members of Parliament. If you take the 
Unionists in the House of Commons at 402, they 
are represented in the press by the 7¢mes, the Stan- 
dard, the Morning Post, the Daily Telegraph, and, so 
far as their South African policy is concerned, the Dadly 
Chronicle. They have also the Dazly Mail and the Daily 
Express. That is to say, they have seven daily papers. 
The Liberals and Irish, who have 268 seats in the 
House, have only the Daly News and the Morning 
Leader. Therefore, dividing members by newspapers, 
each Ministerial paper may be said to represent 57 
Members of Parliament, while each of the Liberal 
papers represents 134 more. The transfer of any one 
of these papers from one side to the other thus is the 
journalistic equivalent of the transfer of 134 seats from 
the Unionists to the Liberal side, or 57 from the Liberals 
to the Unionists. But so conventional are our politicians 
and our newspapers, that the transfer of the influence of 
the Daily News from the supporters of the war to its 
opponents has attracted but little attention, and has 
provoked hardly any discussion in the other newspapers. 
This is very absurd, and by way of breaking through this 
false convention, I have selected the reconversion of the 
Daily News as the subject for the Topic of the Month. 

THE PERSONALITY OF PAPERS. 

Newspapers, like individuals, have their childhood, 
their youth, their maturity, and their decay. Physi- 
ologists—M. Finot, for instance, among others—tell us 
that not one single particle of the body of the youth is 
to be found in the body of the adult man ; but although 
the molecules may change, the ego remains. There is 
a continuity of the personality, continuing from its cradle 
to the grave. It is not quite the same with newspapers, 
although the same rule prevails to a certain extent. 
A newspaper resembles a human body which is 
tenanted at different periods by different person- 
alities. But although editors change, there is a certain 
continuity of tradition about the papers which is seldom 
broken. According to the science of psychometry, every 
word spoken, every deed enacted within the four walls of 
a room leaves an indelible impression upon those walls. 
Gaols, for instance, predispose their inmates to crime, 


and hospitals to disease. In hospitals this is so well 
recognised that buildings become so much infected that 
they need ‘to be burnt down in order to dispel the evil 
influence which accumulates in the building. If at this 
moment I were asked what was the hope of Army 
Reform in this country, I should say it is certainly 
not to be found in the personality of Lord Roberts, 
but rather in the fact that the War Office in Pall 
Mall is condemned, and is about to be pulled down. 
A general said to me the other day, “ There is a kind 
of enchantment about the old War Office. No matter 
what may be the views of the Secretary of State for War, 
or the Commander-in-Chief, when he enters the doorway, 
he no sooner settles in the War Office than the local 
influences seem.to transform him, and reduce him to the 
same dead level as his predecessors.” The War Office 
is now doomed. A new building is to be erected, and in 
the new office it is to be hoped that the Secretary for War 
will have an opportunity of displaying energy and initiative, 
without being paralysed by the ghosts of the dead past. 


THEIR CONTINUITY OF CHARACTER, 


Whether it is in the building, or whether it is in the 
continued existence of a staff which, although continually 
changing, is never entirely renewed from top to bottom, 
newspapers seem to influence their successive editors, so 
that the editor of the Morning Post is always different 
from the editor of the Standard, and the editor of the 
Daily News always differs from the editor of the Dazly 
Chronicle or the Daily Telegraph. Whether the genius 
/oci would survive if the office were pulled down and the 
staff dispersed to the four winds, who can say? The 
experiment has never been tried. The only paper which 
was a marked exception to this rule was the Pa// Mall 
Gazette. No other newspaper has undergone such rapid 
and revolutionary changes, and yet there was a certain 
continuity about it which survived all changes of editor- 
ship until the old tradition received its deathblow, when 
Mr. Cust ceased to be the journalistic henchman of Mr. 
Astor. Mr. Greenwood differed from Mr. Morley as 
much as Mr. Morley differed from me, or as much as I 
differed from Mr. Cook, or Mr. Cook from Mr. Cust ; and 
yet through all these changes the Pa// Mall Gazette con- 
tinued to be the Pa// Mall Gazette—that is to say, it had 
a distinctly Pall-Mallish personality quite apart from that 
of any other paper. The soul of the Pa// Mall, however, 
migrated to the Westminster Gazette, which under Mr. 
Spender continues to be in the line of the true apos- 
tolical succession. The Westminster Gazette is read as 
the Pa// Mail was read, whereas the Pall Mall itself 
has ceased to exercise any influence upon the political 
world. In the last year or two a couple of newspapers, 
the Daily Chronicle and the Echo, have been the subjects 
of a somewhat crucial experiment. But although the 
Daily Chronicle of to-day is to the Daily Chronicle 
of Mr. Massingham as moonlight is to sunlight, and 
as water is to wine, there is still. a remote, far-away 
resemblance which enables the Da/y Chronicle to claim 
a certain continuity of personality. The personality of 
the Echo was not so strongly marked, and that journal 
has undergone so many changes in its time that it has 
hardly ever had an editor long enough to create an Echo 
tradition. 
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THE “DAILY NEWS.” 

The Daily News, on the other hand, has been for 
a long time not only one of the most influential of the 
Londoa daily papers, but it has had a character of its own, 
which has continued unaffected by all the changes which 
have taken place in its editorial direction since its birth. 
The most marked divergence from the true line of 
apostolical succession has been the cause of the present 
change, which was effected with the avowed object of 
restoring the paper to its natural position as the organ 
of the Liberal Party. But even when Mr. Cook was 
doing his worst to defend the policy of his friend Sir 
Alfred Milner, the Dadly News was still the Daily News, 
and urider the new régzme, no matter how drastic may be 
the change which Mr. Lehmann sees fit to introduce, it will 
still remain the Daily News to the end of the chapter. 
The paper has played a conspicuous and honourable part 
in thehistory of England. Its influence, with the exception 
of the last aberration, has been on the whole uniformly 
in favour of the principles of peace, of progress, and of 
reform. It has never been a dashing paper. Even in 
the fervour of its hot youth, if ever it had ‘a hot youth, 
it has been sane, sober, and sensible. The editorial 
tradition has been distinctly adverse to the display of 
originality, and audacity has never been cultivated at 
Bouverie Street. None of its editors can be regarded as 


having been great journalists in the sense of having been 
distinguished personalities who left the impress of their 
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genius upon their contemporaries. The tradition of the 
paper has always been in advance of the temperament, if 
not of the convictions of its editors. 


THE EDITOR AND HIS READERS. 

Of all those who have filled the editorial chair, Mr. 
Charles Dickens, who occupied it for a very brief period, 
is the only one whose name figures in English literature, 
with the exception of Mr. Cook, whose handbook on the 
National Gallery gives him a niche of his own. Of some 
papers it may be said that the editor is always in advance 
of his readers ; of others that the readers are almost 
invariably in advance of their editor. Broadly speaking, 
I do not think I am exaggerating when I say that there 
was seldom a time, at least for the last thirty years, 
that the majority of the readers of the Daily News were 
not much more Radical than the editor. The only 
exception was in the brief period when the editorial chair 
was occupied by Mr. P. W. Clayden. This perhaps 
may be one secret of its success. The editor of the 
Chicago Times-Herald once summed up the result of his 
lifelong experience as a successful journalist by assuring 
me that no editor could make a greater mistake than by 
being in advance of public opinion. ‘“ No doubt,” he 
said, “you may sometimes pull it off, and then you make 
a great score; but sometimes you won’t pull it off, and 
then you get left. What the wise editor ought to do is to 
be just'a day or two behind public opinion, and never 
commit himself to any line until he is quite sure about 
the way the cat is going to jump, and then you go in on 
the top of the rising wave, and you risk nothing.” 

A similar idea appears to have animated the editorial 
staff of the Datly News for the lifetime of a generation. 
It has not been a paper to make plunges. Even when it 
has achieved great things, the editor has lagged behind 
the contributor. 

The Daily News has suffered from a multiplicity of 
editors. It has only been in existence about fifty-five 
years, and in the course of that time it has had simply 
relays of editor after editor. An editor’s tenure of office 
in the Daily News does not average more than about 
nine years. Yet notwithstanding this system of perpetu- 
ally renewing the editor, the Daz/y News has never 
renewed its youth by any of its editorial changes. No 
doubt Mr. Cook might have done if he had not been 
trammelled by the inbred Conservatism of Bouverie 
Street, and if he had not been unequally yoked with a 
manager whose one idea of management was parsimony. 

ITS CONSTITUENCY. 

The Daily News has an admirable constituency, 
whose patience has been very severely tried during the 
last two years of Mr. Cook’s editorship. The Daily News 
has appealed from first to last to the Nonconformist 
middle-class, and they have found in it on the whole, 
until the last aberration, an organ which expressed, not 
perhaps with vehemence, but with sobriety and _per- 
sistency, the ideals to which they cling. Its strength has 
always lain more in its constituency than in its editors. 
From a journalistic point of view it has only achieved 
two great and signal successes, neither of which 
was due to editorial initiative. Its one supreme 
achievement in journalism was during the Franco- 
German war, first by the arrangement which Sir 
John Robinson made with Mr. Smalley, by which the 
Tribune and the Daily News pooled their correspondence; 
and secondly (which is of far more importance), the dis- 
covery of Archibald Forbes and the utilisation of his 
services as war correspondent. Mr. Archibald Forbes’ 
correspondence at the seat of war was ably seconded by 
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Mr. Labouchere, whose letters as a besieged resident in 
Paris during the siege still linger in the popular memory. 
After this it may have been thought that it was impossible 
for the Daily News to outdo its own record ; but this 
it did in 1876, when its correspondents created the Bul- 
garian Atrocity agitation, and then in the following year 
contributed to the war correspondence of the world some 
of the most terrible and vivid pictures that have ever 
been printed. The war correspondence in 1877 was quite 
as good as it was in 1870, but it was superior to it inas- 
much as the Bulgarian correspondence of Mr. Pears and 
Mr. MacGahan made history, whereas Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Forbes and their colleagues in 1871 only 
chronicled it. 

There have been any number of small successes, 
creditable performances from a journalistic point of 
view, during Mr. Cook’s editorship; but he never had 
the opportunity of achieving such a brilliant success as 
was associated with the name of his paper in 1870 and 
1877. Its only conspicuous exploit. from a journalistic 
point of view in connection with the war was the dis- 
covery of Mr. Hales, whose vivid, rugged and brightly 
coloured letters, full of generous sympathy with the men 
against whom we were fighting, stood out in strong 
contrast to the somewhat pallid and bloodless editorials 
by which Mr. Cook laboured with sophistical ingenuity 
to prove that the bad was the better cause. 

ITS GLORY. 

The great merit of the Dazly News has been that for 
fifty years it has strenuously voiced the convictions of 
what has been well described as the moral nation. In 
every country there dwell two peoples, the nation which 
cares nothing for morality, and which is only intent upon 
its own sordid interests and the satisfaction of its own 
appetites, and another nation intermixed with the first, 
which realises in a more or less imperfect manner the 
obligations of morality, both in the conduct of national 
and international affairs. From the very first number 
down to the time when Mr. Cook was led astray by his 
personal loyalty to Sir Alfred Milner and the misleading 
assurances of Mr. Garrett, the Daz/y News has been a 
force making for righteousness, making for peace, making 
for justice in the world. It has been against privilege ; 
it has been the sworn enemy of all abuses; 
it has advocated sobriety in the conduct of our 
foreign policy, and in dealing with our colonies ; it 
has strenuously opposed any attempt to subject them to 
the domination of Downing Street,and on the Irish Question 
its voice has uniformly been raised on the side of justice 
and freedom. This is a proud record for any newspaper to 
boast. It is one which no other newspaper now in exist- 
ence can make. The 77mes has always been the exponent 
of the old Adam, who so often has the upper hand in John 
Bull. The Dazly Telegraph has never been a fixed force 
for any cause, save that of advertisement and circulation. 
The Standard and Morning Post are like Jachin and 
Boaz, the two solid and immovable pillars of the Conser- 
vative Temple. They count for nothing—they have never 
counted for anything—in the great struggle for pro- 
gress, for reform, or for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the world. They are for things as they are, 
and although they may from time to time emit a more or 
less intermittent cheep in favour of reform, they have not 
counted, and will never count, among the impelling forces 
upon which reformers can count in the struggle against 
the abuses or anachronisms in either Church or State. 
The~ only other penny morning paper is the Daily 
Chronicle, of which it may be said that out of nothing 
it came, and into nothing it returned. Twenty years 
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ago it was little better than an edition of the old 
Clerkenwell sheet. It then became, under Mr. Fletcher, 
a stalwart Radical organ, which achieved a brilliant and 
somewhat meteoric success under Mr. Massingham ; but 
when Mr. Massingham was cast out, the Dazly Chronicle 
as a political influence in the land simply ceased, and it 
reverted to the position it had held in the old Clerkenwell 
days. 
ITS STRENGTH. 


The Daily News therefore has the proudest position of 
any newspaper in the land. Its prestige in the country 
is much greater than it is in the town, for it is in the 
provinces where it has always found its staunchest 
supporters. It has indeed been more than once called 
a provincial paper, edited in London, for the principles 
of stalwart Liberalism are an exotic in the hot-house 
atmosphere of the City and the West-End. Of late 
years it has had a young and vigorous lieutenant in the 
Morning Leader, whose zeal was all the more con- 
spicuous because it had as a foil the melancholy apostasy 
of the Dazly News on the subject of the South African 
War. Those who deride the Daily News, and say that it 
is the mere shadow of an empty name, and that it is 
living very much as the English Navy has done ever 
since Trafalgar—upon the prestige of its past—should 
remember that the Das/y News is nevertheless still a 
name to conjure with, both at home and abroad. It is the 
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only London paper, excepting the 77mes, which has any 
foreign correspondence worth speaking of ; for Dr. Dillon’s 
position on the Daily Telegraph is far superior to that of 
a foreign correspondent. He is the foreign editor of the 
Daily Telegraph, who transfers his residence from London 
to Peking as occasion requires. The Daily News has been 
stodgy, it has been dull, it has been half-hearted. Its 
editors have, as in the Bulgarian time, failed to take up 
energetically the lead given to them by their correspon- 
dents. Nevertheless, notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, the Daily News has been as a pillar of fire by 
night and of cloud by day, in the eyes of all those who 
were toiling through the wilderness of sin towards the 
Promised Land. 
ITS APOSTASY. 

It was this exceptional position which caused Mr. 
Cook’s desertion of the cause of peace to be so 
bitterly resented. If Mr. Cook had taken the other line, 
and had even been as pronounced and definite as Mr. 
Spender in his condemnation of the fatuity and suicidal 
folly of Sir Alfred Milner’s policy, Lord Rosebery’s 
line would have been very different ; and as the whole 
Liberal Opposition would have been ranged against 
the war, we should have been saved the frightful 
catastrophe which has befallen us. Mr. Cook held 
the pass, and surrendered it to the Jingoes. He did 
so, no doubt, in the most absolute good faith, and 
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with the most sincere conviction that he was doing what 
was best for his country and for his Empire ; but that in 
no way affects the fact that the Dazly News had been 
from its foundation the paper which, in the eyes of 
the people, was entrusted with the duty of standing 
to guard over the interests of peace. It is the 
unwritten mandate of every editor of the Daly News 
to see that the Commonwealth suffers no harm 
by being dragged into war by Conservative Ministers, 
or by popular passion. Hence when Mr. Cook, instead 
of standing on guard for peace, threw in his lot with 
those who demanded war, the whole Liberal Party, and 
especially the moral nation which the Nonconformist 
Daily News represents, felt itself betrayed. Half of 
them, unable to believe that their trusted editor could 
have erred in taking so momentous a step, followed him 
blindly. The rest retired to their tents, cursing the 
evil fate which had delivered them bound hand and foot 
to the enemy against whom they had waged life-long 
battle. Nothing but the intensity of this feeling of 
having been betrayed by the man who was placed on 
guard in a position of exceptional influence and responsi- 
bility, could reconcile the public to the recent transaction 
by which Mr. Cook found himself cut adrift from the 
paper which he had edited for five years. 
THE EVIL FATE OF MR. COOK. 

Although, like every other Liberal who is opposed 
to this war, I rejoice that the Dazly News is once 
more to resume its ancient 7d/e of defender of peace and 
opponent of aggressive wars of conquest, I am very sorry 
for Mr. Cook. He has indeed been exceptionally unfor- 
tunate. This is the second time a paper has been sold 
over his head. On the first occasion the transaction was 
purely commercial, nor did Mr. Thompson, in selling the 
Pall Mall Gazette to an American millionaire, suggest as 
a motive for doing so that he was in any way dissatisfied 
with the political or social views of Mr. Cook. The 
result, however, was the same. Mr. Cook declined to be 
sold with the paper, and Sir George Newnes enabled him 
to found the Westminster Gazette. On the present occasion 
Mr. Cook was not insulted, as has been reported, by 
being given the option of continuing to edit the 
Daily News upon lines diametrically opposed to 
those of his own convictions. When the paper passed, 
the sale was effected exclusively for the purpose of 
reverting to the old policy of the Daily News, and of 
banishing from the editorial pulpit the damnable heresy 
of South African Jingoism. When the paper was bought, 
therefore, Mr. Cook had to go. He had served out his 
five years’ engagement, but although he had no legal 
ground of complaint, every editor in the Jand must 
sympathise with him in finding his editorship suddenly 
cut short by a change effected by the transfer of 
money from one set of proprietors to the other. 
What Mr. Cook will do, who can say? Cer- 
tainly not Mr. Cook himself. He is very tired, he 
tells me, and he is going for a long holiday. He 
has plenty of work in hand in bringing out a new edition 
of his handbook to the pictures in the National and Tate 
Galleries, and at present there is no talk of the creation 
of another editorial position. He is still a young man, 
who thoroughly enjoys the direction of a great newspaper. 
He is personally popular with all those who serve him, for 
he is a thorough gentleman, a man of fine feeling and 
friendly disposition. No one would be better pleased 
than myself should circumstances make it possible for 
Mr. Cook to display his intellect and genius in the 
direction of a great newspaper in which he would have 
free and unfettered control. 
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THE Toric oF THE MONTH. 


THE PROPRIETORS OF TiE “ DAILY NEWS.” 

It is not often that the veil is lifted which conceals the 
interior e#-tralia of a newspaper office from the gaze of 
the profane. It is, however, useful when occasion offers 
to explain exactly how the machine is worked—what are 
the secret pulleys and weights which govern the move- 
ment of the hands on the dial-plate. 

The newspaper is still an anonymous organ, whose 
editorship is more or less of a mystery, and whose pro- 
prietorship is never mentioned. But when a newspaper 
changes hands or when it is first founded some informa- 
tion is vouchsafed upon those subjects, and on the present 
occasion it may be worth while to explain to whom the 
Daily News belongs, to whom it belonged, and how it 
came to be transferred from one set of hands to another. 

When the Daz/y News was started it was the property 
of a joint-stock company, consisting of about twenty-nine 
shareholders. Ten or fifteen years ago three-fourths of 
these shares were held by three men, and the remaining 
one-fourth was divided among a miscellaneous number 
of small holders, who need not count, as they have 
absolutely no power in face of the triumvirate who govern 
the paper. 

THE TRIUMVIRATE. 

This triumvirate consisted in the first case of Mr. 
Arnold Morley, who inherited seven or eight shares 
from his father, Mr. Samuel Morley; Mr. Henry 
Oppenheim, a gentleman whose interests are supposed to 
lie in finance, but whose aspirations lie rather in the 
direction of Society, held another quarter of the 
stock ; while the third quarter was owned by Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, whom it is unnecessary to describe. After 
Mr. Gladstone retired from public life the Daz/y News 
became, as was natural to a Ministerial organ, the 
supporter of Lord Rosebery, and advocated more or less 
the Imperialist policy favoured by that nobleman. 
Mr. Labouchere objected, but being in a minority 
he was powerless to prevent the Imperialist drift ot 
the Bouverie Street oracle.’ He warned his partners 
that the strength of the Daily News lay with the 
Nonconformist middle-class, and that they would come 
to grief if they persisted in the Roseberyite drift. 


MR. LABOUCHERE’S EXIT. 

Mr. Arnold Morley was a colleague of Lord Rosebery. 
Mr, Oppenheim, with one eye fixed upon Society and the 
other upon the City, did not agree with Mr. Labouchere, 
and so at last Mr. Labouchere decided to shake the dust 
off his feet, and depart from Bouverie Street for ever. It 
cost him a considerable sacrifice to do so, for he had 
long been associated with the paper, and his “ Letters of a 
Besieged Resident in Paris” had identified him even more 
closely with its fortunes than either of the other chief pro- 
prietors. He might have tried to rally the smaller 
holders ; but even if he had had the whole of them in his 
pocket he would not have been able to out-vote Mr. 
Arnold Morley and Mr. Oppenheim. The chance of 
rallying the smaller holders on a Laboucherian platform 
was very slight, so reluctantly he decided to sell out. 
According to the Articles of Association, when any 
shareholder desired to part with his holding he must 
offer it in the first case.to the other shareholders, and 
only in case of their refusing to buy can he seek other 
purchasers. Tuere was some bother at first, but ulti- 
mately he retired, carrying with him about £90,000 as 
the market value of his eight shares. Mr. Arnold Morley 
and Mr. Henry Oppenheim at that moment held three- 
fourths of the stock, and in place of a triumvirate the 
Daily News was coverned by a duumvirate. 
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Mr. Massingham. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF MR. COOK- 


One of their first acts was to supersede the arrange- 
ment, which had been originally adopted at Mr. 
Labouchere’s suggestion, for the avowed purpose of 
minimising the importance of the editor. Sir John 
Robinson, who was manager, was titularly editor, but 
Mr. Clayden, who was his assistant, really did the editing 
in a journalistic sense, and brought out the paper without 
the prestige of the position enjoyed by his predecessors. 
Mr. Cook, who was then editing the Westminster Gazette, 
was asked to accept the editorship. He deliberated for 
some time, but being offered five years’ tenure of office, 
with absolute control over the policy of the paper, he 
consented, and began to reign in Bouverie Street just at 
the time when Dr, Jameson made his memorable Raid 
into the Transvaal. Mr. Cook carried to the Daily News 
the traditions of the Pa// Mall Gazette and the Westmin- 
ster, and one of his first hits was the publishing of an 
exclusive interview with Mr. Cecil Rhodes, a fact which 
in later years gave rise to.various idiotic stories as to the 
supposed nobbling of the Daily News by the African 
Colossus. Various good people believed that Mr. Cook 
interviewed Mr. Rhodes, and succumbed to the influence, 
magnetic or monetary, of the great African. As it happens 
that I was the person who interviewed Mr. Rhodes for the 
Daily News on that occasion—so far as I know Mr. 
Rhodes never met Mr. Cook—this story may be dismissed 
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as a characteristic specimen of the myths associated with 
the name of Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Cook was not long at the 
Daily News before he discovered that to possess a free 
hand in the direction of the policy of a newspaper 
does not go very far unless it is accompanied by a 
clear understanding that the whole control of the paper is 
vested in the editor. The Dazly News unfortunately, 
like many old papers, had got into ruts, deep ruts, and 
the vis inertig of the machine was much greater than 
Mr. Cook had strength to overcome. Sir John Robinson 
was still manager, and Sir John Robinson, although 
Radical in politics, is advanced in years, and as much 
attached to precedent as if he had a seat in the House of 
Lords or were the Black Rod. This was recognised to a 
certain extent by the proprietors. They thought to correct 
Sir John Robinson’s old world ways by the introduction of 
new blood in the shape of Mr. D. Edwards. 
—AND OF MR. EDWARDS. 

He had achieved considerable success in Notting- 
ham by rescuing Mr. Arnold Morley’s paper there 
from difficulties, and placing it upon a_ paying 
foundation. Mr. Edwards having done this for his 
Nottingham Liberal daily, was believed to be the 
right man for the purpose of giving new life to the Dazly 
News. Unfortunately the qualifications necessary to 
rescue a provincial daily from financial straits, and 
those which were needed in order to keep a first-class 
London daily in the front rank in the face of increasing 
competition, are very different. In provincial papers of 
the second rank there is not much room for enterprise in 
the shape of special features. They are served for the 
most part by news agencies, and success depends chiefly 
upon rigid economy and looking after advertisements. 
These things are all very well in their way, but no 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


man is worth his salt as manager of a London daily 
newspaper who thinks that economy is the Alpha and 
Omega of success. To manage a London penny daily in 
face of the vigorous competition of the new halfpenny 
rivals, it is necessary to spend money —to spend 
money not lavishly but boldly — and no_ person 
can spend money wisely in such circumstances who 
has not a _ keen journalistic imagination. So it 
came to pass that the Daily News, instead of 
relying on new features, and astonishing the wotld by 
making a daring and dashing coup every other day, 
had to jog on in the old ruts. Mr. Cook’s friends 
maintained that he never had a fair chance of showing 
what he could really do as a great journalist. So the 
Daily News went on very much as it had before. 
Mr. Cook edited it with patient industry and with 
anxious desire to put the paper up to the standard of its 
old prestige. Many of the subordinate features of the 
paper were brightened up, and in the leading columns he 
maintained a uniform tone of urbanity. Mr. Lucy, who 
after his retirement from the editorship had acquired a 
vested interest in the Parliamentary sketch, continued in 
his old post. An attempt was made to emulate the 
success of Mr. Gould by retaining the services of 
Mr. Furniss as caricaturist, but that experiment was not 
a brilliant success. No dissatisfaction, however, was 
expressed with Mr. Cook or with his direction of the 
newspaper until the trouble arose in South Africa. 


HOW THE “ DAILY NEWS” WAS BOUGHT, 


When Mr. Massingham was ejected from the Daz/y 
Chronicle a movement was set on foot on the part of the 
Liberals without an organ in the penny morning Press to 
raise sufficient money to found a new morning Liberal 
paper. Circulars were issued, and certain sums of money 
were subscribed, for the most part in small sums. 
Altogether promises were received of a sum of about 
£40,000. This of course was inadequate for the purpose 
of starting a daily paper, and the scheme languished for 
the time. One or two syndicates or groups of Liberals 
were engaged in the operation, one group contemplating 
the acquisition of the £cho as a basis for the new venture. 
Neither was able to effect anything definite until the 
end of last year, when a private communication was 
conveyed to Mr. Lloyd George that the proprietors of 
the Daily News were not indisposed to consider an 
advantageous offer to dispose of their property ; Mr. Lloyd 
George immediately put himself into communication with 
Mr. Lehmann, Mr. Corrie Grant and others. It was at 
once decided that the Daly News should be acquired if 
possible. Negctiations were rapidly concluded, and Mr. 
Lloyd George was able to convince Mr. Oppenheim and 
Mr. Morley that he had men behind him who were able 
to put money into the business, and that if they were 
willing to part, Mr. Lloyd George’s group were willing to 
deal. Under these circumstances a bargain was speedily 
effected. Its exact nature has never been published, but 
it-is generally understood that the Daily News passed to 
its new proprietors, for a sum of £100,000. The Daily 
Vews is reported to have been a dividend-paying concern 
down to the first half of last year, when for the first 
time for many years its proprietors found themselves 
without any receipts from their property. This it was 
which led Mr. Oppenheim to decide to realise even at a 
loss. And so it came to pass that the old-established 
Liberal organ passed last month into the hands of new 
proprietors. The following is the account given of the 
new proprietary :— 

The new Daily News Company has just been registered at 
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Somerset House with a nomina: capital of £200,000 in £1 
shares. The seven signatories are :— 

Mr. Rudolph Chambers Lehmann, M.A., J.P., journalist, of 
Bourne End, Bucks, editor. 

Mr. James Duckworth, of Castlefield, Rochdale, Alderman 
and J.P., ex-M.P. for the Middleton Division of Lancashire, 
and late President of the United Methodist Free Churches. 

Mr. George Cadbury, of the well-known cocoa firm at 
Birmingham. 

Mr. W. Evans, of Birmingham. 

Mr. John Pennington Thomasson, of Woodside, Bolton, 
ex-M.P. for the borough. 

Mr. Harold James Reckitt, M.P. for Brigg, Lincolnshire, 
B.A., LL.B., son of Sir James Reckitt, Bart., of Reckitt’s Blue ; 
and 

Mr. Herbert Samuel Leon, of Bletchley Park. 

Each is registered as the holder of 250 shares. 


SAM plus JOHN. 


It will be seen from this list of the new proprietors that 
they are for the most part Liberal Nonconformists of the 
type of Samuel Morley. The paper is indeed reverting 
to the Morley type in more senses than one. It is Sam 
Morley A/us John Morley. When the deal was concluded 
nothing was fixed as to who should be editor. Many 
projects were talked over before the final arrangement 
was arrived at. The first nebulous idea appears to have 
been that Mr. Massingham should be acting editor under 
Mr. John Morley, who should be consulting political 
director. This is but a kind of ghost of an old plan 
which was tried and failed when Mr. Lucy was editor. 
The experiment was not so successful as to justify its 
repetition. Mr. Morley, besides, was so occupied with 
the “Life of Mr. Gladstone” that he had no time to 
undertake the active direction of a morning paper. 


THE NEW EDITOR AND HIS STAFF. 


When Mr. Lehmann was discussing the matter with 
Mr. Morley, he was startled by Mr. Morley proposing that 
he, Mr. Lehmann, should himself undertake the editorial 
duties. He was a part proprietor, he was thoroughly 
‘sound upon the main question, he had displayed 
considerable journalistic aptitude in connection with 
“Granta,” and also in his contributions to Punch. He 
had leisure and adequate means to represent the paper 
‘socially. Why should he not undertake the post himself? 
Mr. Lehmann communicated the suggestion to Mr. Lloyd 
‘George, who at once declared that Mr. Morley had only 
anticipated a proposal which he himself had intended to 
make, and so, after some more discussion, domestic and 
political, Mr. Lehmann decided to try his fortune as editor 
of the Daily News. Mr. H. W. Massingham was engaged 
on liberal terms to take charge of the parliamentary sketch, 
it being understood that he would have general oversight 
not only of that department, but also of the parliamentary 
dJeader, and be available for consultative purposes in other 
departments of the paper. Mr. Harold Spender, brother 
of Mr. A. J. Spender of the Westminster Gazette, was to 
be assistant editor with Mr. Lehmann. The existing 
staff, after being weeded of Jingoes, will remain practi- 
cally intact. No change is contemplated at the present 
moment in the foreign correspondence or in the sub- 
editing and news departments. Sir John Robinson was 
offered a titular position on the board of management. 
Mr. Lucy is succeeded by Mr. Massingham as Parlia- 
mentary representative. Mr. Alexander Paul and one 
or two of the younger contributors who have identified 
themselves too passionately with the South African War 
will probably disappear. Otherwise the paper will go on 
with comparatively little change. 
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THEIR POLICY. 

The news of the change was sprung upon Mr. Cook 
in the same sudden way that he was told of the sale of 
the Pall Mall Gazette. He at once resigned, leaving 
an interregnum of a few weeks, which was filled by 
Mr. W. P. Clayden, who has made an admirable stopgap. 
Mr. Lehmann, Mr. Massingham, and Mr. Spender took 
charge on February Ist. On principle they are absolutely 
agreed in their resolute oppositfon to the war. The 
experiment will be one with great interest. On the part 
of the Liberal Jingoes there ts much gleeful prophesying 
as to the financial liabilities which they predict will 
speedily overwhelm the new venture. Onthe other hand, 
Mr. Lehmann has everything to encourage him in the 
trend of events. He starts his editorship at the beginning 
of a new reign at a time when the war in South Africa 
is sickening every one who has had anything to do with it. 

THE NEW REGIME. 

The new staff under their chief, Mr. Lehmann, entered 
into possessign on the night of January 31st. They are in 
high spirits, and have good confidence that they will be 
able to render good service in the cause of peace, of 
progress, of retrenchment, and of reform. It is a great 
mistake to imagine that Mr. Lehmann and his coadjutors 
are in any way disposed to minimise the importance of 
the Empire. They are true Imperialists, for their devotion 
to Empire is rooted in a conviction as to the immensity 
of its responsibility. They are anti-Jingoes of the most 
pronounced type, because they know Jingoism is the most 
deadly of all the diseases which destroy empires. They are 
in no sense Little Englanders, nor do they advocate the 
hauling down of the flag in any part of the world. What 
they wish to insist upon is the adoption of a policy which 
will render it possible to keep that flag flying ; and first 
and foremost, as in duty bound, they will address them- 
selves to the advocacy of a rational policy of sane 
Imperialism in South Africa. 

THE SINEWS OF WAR. 

In carrying out their policy they will fortunately have 
command of ample funds. Mr. Cook had to edit the 
Daily News on the cheap. There was no money avail- 
able for the creation of features, or for the obtaining of 
the news without which the ablest newspaper cannot 
command a circulation. Since Mr. Cook’s departure 
from Bouverie Street the circulation of the Daily News 
has steadily improved, till at the end of January, although 
there had been nothing but a promise that the old 
thorough-going championship of the war would be 
abandoned, the circulation was higher than it had ever 
been at any previous period of its history. A new spirit 
will enter into Bouverie Street which, it is to be 
hoped, will speedily be transformed both materially and 
politically. Mr. Lehmann, who is High Sheriff of his 
county, a Justice of the Peace, and a man of wealth and 
social position, will be able to introduce into our humdrum 
journalism an element of vivacity and of social brilliance. 
Even Mr. Edwards, it is thought, now that he is manager- 
in-chief, will realise the importance of a more liberal 
policy in matters of expenditure than that which he has 
favoured in the days when he only occupied the position 
subordinate to that of Sir John Robinson. For the full 
development of the changes, both social, journalistic, and 
political, we must wait until Mr. Lehmann has found his 
footing. He is quite a novice as a journalist, but he has 
plenty of ambition. He has energetic lieutenants, and as 
there is no lack of sinews of war, we may expect to see the 
Daily News renew its youth like an eagle and once more 
become the banner bearer of the Liberals of the Empire. 











HOW WE ARE WAGING WAR IN AFRICA. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


THE following is a copy of correspondence which passed last month between the Editor of the 
Review or Reviews and Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, Commander-in-Chief of the British Army :— 


Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, LONDON, Jan. 7th, 1go!. 
War Office, Pall Mall. 

My Lord,—I address you in your new capacity as 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, and beg to 
enclose copy of a letter from an Officer lately under your 
command, and still under the orders of your successor. 

Severely as I have felt myself compelled to comment 
upon the atrocity of your proclamations, I am certain 
that you could have had no responsibility for the orders 
which the Officer in question avers that he received from 
his superiors in command. I therefore now deem it my 
duty to lay them before you, merely stating that the 
Officer in question is a man of good standing and of 
unblemished repute, and that I have every reason to 
accept his statement as a simple narrative of absolute 
fact.—Yours faithfully, W. T. STEAD. 

(Officer’s letter encl.) 


Extract from British Officer’s Letter enclosed to Lord Roberts. 

The orders in this district from Lord Kitchener are to burn 
and destroy all provisions, forage, etc., and seize cattle, horses 
and stock of all sorts, wherever found, and to leave no food in 
the houses for the inhabitants. ‘This applies to houses occupied 
by women and children only. Also the word has been passed 
round privately that no prisoners are to be taken, that is, all 
men found fighting are to be shot. This order was given to me 
personally by a General, one of the highest in rank in South 
Africa. So there is no mistake about it. The instructions given 
to the columns closing round De Wet north of the Orange 
River are that all men are to be shot, so that no tales may 
be told; also the troops are told to loot freely from every 
house, whether the men belonging to the house are fighting 
or not. You may imagine what this order will lead to 
in many instances, though to do justice to the soldiers, 
I do not think they will in most cases go so far as 
some of their superiors would wish. I do not believe that the 
soldiers or junior officers will carry out the intentions of their 
seniors, but in a great number of cases outrages of all sorts will 
be committed under such a régime. It is hoped that De Wet’s 
forces, now in a corner, will be in this way completely wiped 
out, and the war ended; but of course such a plan is not 
feasible, as it cannot be carried out in its entirety. It will leave 
a stain on the English name that cannot be wiped out. As to 
the women and children, I have come to believe that it is 
intended that they should die, in order that the population 
succeeding should be Anglo-Saxon. In no other way can I 
account for such barbarity. 

A bitter hatred has already been raised in the colony among 
the Dutch, and even the English Colonists are horrified. One of 
them said to me the other day that he was thankful to find an 
English officer who did not approve of such conduct. I repeat 
only the orders which have been given to me personally, not 
what I have heard. 

War Office, London. Jan. 17th, 1got. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 8th instant, enclosing an extract from a letter from 
an officer who you say served under my command, and is 
still serving in South Africa. 

I readily accept your statement that this officer is aman 
of good standing and unblemished repute, and accepting 
the statement, I am willing to notice what I should otherwise 
have ignored—an anonymous letter. I feel sure that your 
correspondent has been misinformed regarding the orders 
which he describes as emanating from Lord Kitchener. 
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The proclamations which have been issued by me from 
time to time during the period I was in command in 
South Africa in regard to “commandeering” have 
necessarily been severe, but I would point out that in the 
cases of all men upon commando sufficient foodstuffs were 
always ordered to be left in the houses occupied by their 
wives, children and relatives for their immediate wants. 

I know of no recent proclamation issued by my 
successor in alteration of these proclamations ; and as 
regards your correspondent’s statement that “ no prisoners 
are to be taken ”—that is “all men found fighting are to 
be shot ”—I feel confident that Lord Kitchener would 
not countenance any such proceedings.—I remain, yours. 
faithfully, (Signed) ROBERTS, F.M. 


Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, 
War Office, London. 

My Lord—I have to thank you for your letter of the 
17th inst., which pleasantly recalls the courtesy which has 
always characterised your communications in time past. 

I note with satisfaction that you accept my statement 
as to the character and standing of the British officer, 
whose letters I have published, and hope that no one 
henceforth will dispute his dona fides, or object to his 
evidence on the ground of his anonymity. 

But when you assure me that my correspondent must 
have been misinformed regarding the orders said to 
emanate from Lord Kitchener, I venture to call your 
attention to the following passage in a letter received 
from him since I wrote to you on the 6th inst. Speaking 
of the orders given to the forces employed in the pursuit 
of De Wet,—forces in which he held a command,—my 
correspondent says :— 

Lord Kitchener, having as he thought caged his enemy, sent 
secret instructions to the troops to take no prisoners ; that is, 
if the Boers, surrounded on all sides, find themselves unable to 
resist, and hoist the white flag as a token of surrender, they are 
to be shot down to the last man... . I received the order 
personally from a general of the highest rank and holding one 
of the first positions in South Africa; and the order was 
repeated twice, so that there could be no mistake. Not only 
this, but I found that all the other senior officers were aware of 
the order ; what their private opinions and intentions were I do 
not know, but I heard no word of condemnation. 

. . . « Much as I desire the end of the war, I cannot help a 
feeling of relief at his escape : what a dreadful position it would 
have been if I had received a direct order to murder him! I 
should have refused, of course, because I could not bring myself 
to obey such an order ; but the consequences would have been so 
serious to myself that they are unpleasant to contemplate. 


In face of these explicit statements as to the orders 
actually given and received, I regret to be unable to 
share your confidence that Lord Kitchener would not 
countenance any such proceedings. 

I am very glad to learn from your letter that “ sufficient 
food-stuffs were always ordered to be left in the houses. 
occupied by the wives, children, and relatives (of men 
absent on commando) for their immediate wants.” Un- 
fortunately no trace of this benevolent order is to be found 
in any of your Proclamations that have been published in 
this country. Not only so, but your Proclamation of 
November 18 concludes thus :— 


Jan. 18th, 1gor. 
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All cattle, wagons, and /ood-stuffs are to be removed from 
all farms; if that is found to be impossible, they are to be 
destroyed, whether the owner be present or not.” 

We have direct evidence as to the sense in which your 
officers interpreted this unpublished instruction as to 
leaving “sufficient food.” The following is the copy of a 
Proclamation issued by General Bruce Hamilton at 
Ventersburg :— 

The town of Ventersburg has been cleared of supplies and 
partly burnt, and the farms in the vicinity destroyed on account 
of the frequent attacks on the railway line in the neighbourhood. 
The Boer women and children who are left behind should apply 
to the Boer commandants for food, who will supply them unless 
they wish to see them starve. No supplies will be sent from 
the railway to the town. 

(Signed) Bruce HAMILTON, Major-General. 

November I, 1900. 


In his second letter the British officer, in reporting a 
scene which he witnessed in the execution of this policy 
of starvation, says that the women and children who had 
been burnt out of house and home were allowed a week’s 
provisions. He adds :— 

When the food was exhausted, the starving people had the bold- 
ness and impertinence to petition for help. This is the reply :— 

You were given a week’s supplies, at the end of which 
time you were informed that you would have to find your 
own food. Your men are still fighting, and if the women 
and children want food, they had better get it from the 
Boers, or make their relations surrender. You will not be 
given food of any sort by us. 

Then he adds :— 

As they are in a district occupied by our troops and have no 
communication with their men, who, when they are alive, are in 
many cases hundreds of miles off, beyond Lydenburg or Rusten- 
burg, it is not easy to understand how they are either to get 
supplies or induce them to surrender. 

In his third letter he says that Lord Kitchener has 
reduced the sufficient food to one meal. His words are :— 

The orders are that all cattle and sheep are to be driven off 
and all corn and provisions which cannot be removed are to be 
burnt. Pigs and fowls are the portion of the soldiers, and 
sufficient for only one meal is to be left in each house. This 
applies not only to those who have broken the oath, but to all 
the inhabitants ; not only to those who are fighting against us, 
but those who have been living peaceably on their farms, and 
have received passes from Lord Roberts promising protection for 
themselves and their properties. 

These statements are precise and detailed. I enclose 
copies of all the letters of “‘a British Officer” as yet to 
hand, in the hope that a searching investigation may 
bring the truth to light and enable you and the public at 
home to know of the deeds of darkness that are being 
perpetrated in our name in South Africa.—I have the 
honour to be, your obedient servant, 

(Officer’s letters (three) enclosed.) 


Prince’s Chambers, Pall Mall, S.W., 
January 23rd, 1901. 

Dear Sir,—I am desired by Lord Roberts to acknow- 
ledge your letter of the 18th of January, forwarding a 
further communication from the British officer whose 
letters you have published, and to express his regret that 
he cannot continue a discussion as to the statements made 
by your anonymous correspondent.—Believe me, yours 
faithfully, (Signed) H. V. CowarD, Lt.-Col. 

W. T. Stead, Esq., (for Pte. Sec.). 

Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
To this it is only necessary to add the following extracts 


from a letter written from Belfast by Lieutenant Morrison, 
an officer with the Canadian Artillery, describing a march 
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of a destroying army through the country north of Belfast. 
These extracts were published by the Ottawa corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun :-— 

‘*During the trek,” he writes, ‘‘our progress was like the 
old-time forays in the highlands of Scotland two centuries ago. 
We moved on from valley to valley lifting cattle and sheep, 
burning, looting, and turning out the women and children to si® 
and weep in despair beside the ruins of their once beautiful 
farmsteads, 

** Tt was the first touch of Kitchener’s iron hand—a terrible 
thing to witness. 

‘* We burned a track about six miles wide through these fertile 
valleys. The column left a trail of fire and smoke behind it 
that could be seen at Belfast.” 

Describing the sack of Dullstroom, a flourishing town, the 
letter continues : 

** Nobody who was there will ever forget that day’s work. 
About seven o’clock in the morning our force seized the town 
after a little fight. The Boers went into the surrounding hills, 
and there was nobody in the town except women and children, 

“It was a very pretty place, nestling in a valley. The 
houses had lovely flower gardens and the roses were in bloom. 

‘*The Boers drove in our outposts on the flank, and began 
sniping the guns, and amid the row of the cannonade and the 
crackle of rifle fire the sacking of the place began. 

‘** First there was an ominous bluish haze over the town, and 
then the smoke rolled up in volumes that could be seen for fifty 
miles away. The Boers on the hills seemed paralysed by the 
sight, and stopped shooting. 

‘The town was very quiet, save for the roaring and crackle 
of the flames. On the steps of the church a group of women and 
children were huddled. The women’s faces were very white, 
but some of them had spots of red on either cheek and their eyes 
were blazing. 

“The troops were systematically looking the place over, and 
as they got quite through with each house they burned it. 

‘* As I stood looking a woman turned to me and pathetically 
exclaimed : ‘Oh, how can you be so cruel?’ I sympathised 
with her, and explained that it was an order and had to be obeyed. 

‘* But all the same it was an intensely sad sight to see the 
little homes burning and the rose bushes withering up in the 
pretty gardens, and the pathetic groups of homeless and dis- 
tressed women and little children weeping in abject misery and 
despair among the smoking ruins as we rode away.” 

The Daily Express published an article asserting that 
the “British Officer” referred to in my letter to Lord 
Roberts was an officer in the Salvation Army. This was 
a lie. I contradicted it at once, as also did Mr. W. 
Bramwell Booth. To this day not one word of apology 
or regret for the dissemination of this slanderous false- 
hood has appeared in the Daily Express. The “ British 
Officer” holds the Queen’s commission, and is now in 
command of British troops at the seat of war. 


AN UGLY STORY FROM ST. HELENA. 


Mr. Amos Wells in an interesting paper in the 
American Review of Reviews for February on the 
Christian Endeavour movement says :— 

In the South African War Christian Endeavour was “in 
evidence,” both on sea and on land, and in both of the con- 
tending armies. A most useful society was formed among the 
Boer prisoners on the island of St. Helena. When this Society 
was holding consecration service one evening, in the midst of 
the singing the earnest young leader stepped backward and 
thoughtlessly stood outside the wire which served as a “‘ dead 
line.” The sentry on guard called to him, but he did not hear 
because of the singing, and was instantly shot dead. Does any 
man wonder that Christian Endeavourers, the world over, are 
opposed to war, and that thousands of names of Christian 
Endeavour voters in America, with subsidiary lists from not a 
few lands besides, were joined to a Christian Endeavour 
prayer for international arbitration that was presented to 
Congress by Senator Hoar ? 











LEADING ARTICLES 


OUR LATE BELOVED QUEEN. 
Mrs. CRAWFORD contributes to the Contempcrary 
Review for February a brief but charming article about 


° 


the Queen. It is a combination of gloomy foreboding 
and interesting gossip. 
THE QUEEN’S LUCK. 


Mrs. Crawford fears that the death of the Queen bodes 
ill for our Empire abroad. She says :— 


To the dark, half-savage races under the British Crown the 
Queen was a ‘‘totem,” a superhuman being. They imagined 
her an essential part of the British system. To most of her 
Asiatic subjects she was Queen of Kings. The Mahometans 
thought her in a special degree favoured by God and pre- 
destined {to wide authority and the brightest fortune. Lord 
Cromer three years ago remarked that belief in the Queen’s 
luck greatly facilitated his task in Egypt. Mr. Clinton 
Dawkins, the late Financial Secretary of Egypt, has told me 
that all over the East people said : ‘‘The Queen is visibly the 
favourite of God : Since this is so, why struggle against Him?” 
The idea that Allah was with her struck Mehemet Ali as early 
as 1840. It prompted him to accept the terms Sir Charles 
Napier offered. We may now apprehend a crisis in Asiatic 
affairs, and in all those countries where the Queen was regarded 
as a sort of ‘* totem.” 


The gossip of the article is less lugubrious reading 
than the passages in which Mrs. Crawford tells us how 
sinister to her was the Diamond Jubilee. 


THE QUEEN AT NICE. 


Here are some extracts :— 


Nice is the resort of the gilded class of all countries. It is a 
place where fine feathers are thought to make fine birds. But 
the Queen stood above and outside the world of fashion there. 
The little, stout old lady in her donkey-chair compelled universal 
respect. Before she lost the use of her limbs I saw her walking 
on a country road near Cannes, Some English ladies came up. 
They had a taste for fine appearances, One of them averted her 
eyes from the Queen as Her Majesty raised her skirt to step 
over a puddle. She could not bear to see the inelegant easy 
shoes of her Sovereign, the unfashionably cut gown and mantle, 
and a hat with a mushroom brim, intended to serve merely as a 
sunshade. 

THE QUEEN AT NETLEY. 


Notwithstanding the Queen’s propensity to mourn the dead in 
solitary grief, she felt she ought to be up and comforting the 
wounded. Those about her feared it might be too much for 
nerves that had been a good deal shaken. But go she would. 
She owed it to her soldiers to say kind words to them and 
herself to give them tokens of the sympathy and admiration she 
felt for men who had bravely fought for her and her Empire. 
Her sweet kindness prompted her to bring baskets of little 
nosegays, culled in the gardens of Osborne. Each man had his 
pretty, fragrant posy. ‘‘ Be sure,” said the Queen to her gar- 
dener, ‘‘that you gather flowers that have not more than come 
out, and buds that are advanced. They will last some days. 
Also gather a sprig of some nicely-scented thing for each. A 
fragrant bunch of flowers must be so grateful to a poor wounded 
man in a hospital.” I have these words from the sister of 
one of the Queen’s ladies, who heard her utter them. 


THE QUEEN AND THE WAR. 


The same lady told me how it was the Queen’s own idea, 
when she heard Lord Roberts had lost his son, to send for Lady 
Roberts and hand her the decoration intended for him. She 
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subsequently said: ‘‘ What grieves me most is that I cannot 
possibly do more. It would be so gratifying to me to be able 
to do more to sooth their grief.” The same informant said to 
me last November: ‘‘ Nobody could have believed the Queen 
able to make such efforts, and such sustained efforts, Were it 
not for her crippled state one might think the war, in rousing 
her, had cured her infirmities. She seems to have taken out a 
new lease of life. Her moral courage is amazing. We all 
shrink from opening letters and telegrams when we fear bad 
news. Every War Office telegram is brought at once to the 
Queen, and by her orders a secretary opens it and reads. The 
Queen often weeps and sobs in listening ; but she listens to the 
end and does not miss one word.” 


HER VISIT TO IRELAND, 


Another instance of her courage was given in conquering her 
fear of being shot in Ireland. It was entirely her own idea to 
go there. She unexpectedly expressed it one morning at the 
breakfast table. The Princess Beatrice tried to dissuade her. 
All preparations had been made for a trip to the Riviera, and 
she needed sunshine. Home Office and Dublin Castle reports 
were alarming. But the Queen thought it a sacred duty to go 
to Ireland, as ‘‘ the grateful admirer of the Irish who had so 
bravely fought and fallen in South Africa.” The conquest of 
her fear must have helped to exhaust her nervous force. 


HOW THE WAR KILLED HER, 


The Queen all her life showed moral courage in wishing to 
know the truth, whatever it might be. I am informed ‘hat 
after the breakdown of health began at Balmoral depressing 
and harrowing news was kept back or ‘‘ toned down.” She 
suspected that she was not kept thoroughly informed, and 
chafed. She required, she said, to be informed of everything. 
But, all but blind and crippled, she could not enforce utter 
obedience. She finally took the strong course of sending for 
Lord Roberts to hear from his lips the whole truth about the 
war. But she was very low when he came. A _ previous 
meeting with the Duchess of Coburg, who was fresh from 
Germany, with her mind full of sad family affairs, had depressed 
the Queen. Lord Roberts may, perhaps, have recoiled from a 
full revelation. But whether he did or not, what he said was 
more than the aged Sovereign could bear. 


In the Fortnightly Review the death of the Queen is 
touched upon in the following dignified sonnet :— 


DEATH. 


[Her Majesty, the Queen of England, died on Tuesday, 
January 22nd, 1901, at 6.30 p.m.] 


Grief, and the ache of things that pass and fade, 
The stately pomp, the pall, the open grave, 
These and the solemn thoughts which cannot save 
Our eyes from tears, nor make us less afraid 
Of that dread mystery which God has made :— 
How many thousand thousand men who wave 
Speechless farewells, with hearts forlornly brave, 
Know well the mockery of Death’s parade? 


This cannot help us to transgress the bounds, 
Nor give us wings to overpass the steep 
Ramparts of Heaven which God’s angels keep : 
Wide is the ‘‘ great gulf fixed”: for us, the mounds 
Of fresh-turned earth ; above, sweet peace surrounds 
The painless patience of eternal sleep. 


Sir Theodore Martin contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century a sonnet entitled “Victoria the Good,” from 
which we quote the last six lines :— 
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She hath gone hence, to meet the great, the good, 

The loved ones, yearn’d for through long toilsome years, 
To share with them the blest beatitude, 

Where care is not, nor strife, nor wasting fears, 
Nor cureless ills, nor wrongs to be withstood ; 

Shall thought of this not dry our blinding tears ? 


The Westminster Gazette of January 28th published 
the following verses from the pen of Mrs. Anstruther. 
They are brought within the scope of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS by being quoted in the National Review for 
February :— 

God rest our gracious Queen ; 
Peace to our noble Queen ! 
God rest the Queen. 
Honour Her glorious, 
Faithful, laborious ; 
Long She reigned o’er us : 
God rest the Queen. 
Thy choicest gifts She wore, 
Increasing evermore, 
Through Her great reign, 
Well She obeyed Thy laws, 
Made Thine Her dearest cause ; 
Sing we with thankful voice : 
God rest the Queen. 
Lord God, above the skies, 
We pray with tearful eyes : 
Bless Thou Her Land. 
Heal Thou the Nation’s woes ; 
Grant peace with all our foes, 
Peace—as to Thee She goes, 
God rest the Queen. 


SCHEMES OF ARMY REFORM. 

THERE are twoarticles on Army Reform in the National 
Review. The first is by Major Count Gleichen, the second 
by Captain Cairnes. Both are excellent authorities, and 
each has a somewhat startling proposal to make. 

CONSCRIPTION. 

Count Gleichen’s article is entitled the “ Bedrock of 
Army Reform,” and his first proposition is that it is less 
the War Office than the British people who are responsible 
for the inefficiency of our defences. The people will not 
supply the soldiers nor the money, and the War Office is 
the servant of the people. As a consequence we have 
only 2; soldiers per thousand of the population, whereas 
Russia has 27, Germany 61 and France 112. What we 
want is firstly, a regular army of 350,000 white men, 
distributed as follows : 

Foreign Garrisons (including India) as in normal 
times... eee see eee eee 
Reinforcement for ditto India ... das 
‘5 South Africa ... 
a3 other Garrisons 
Three Divisions for immediate action ... 
Reinforcements for ditto, &c. ese 


123,000 
77,000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 
60,000 


350,000 

According tothis estimate we only require 20,000 men 

to reinforce the normal garrison of South Africa. This 

is optimistic. But in addition we must have a home 

‘defence force of 500,000. That is to say, we cannot 
do with less than 850,000 men. 

HOW TO GET THE MEN. 

_ There are only two ways of getting the men ; either by 

increasing their pay and privileges, or by introducing 

some form of obligatory service. But the cost of getting 

the best type of men would be enormous, So we must 
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put the Militia Ballot Act into force, or “force everyone 
to become a volunteer.” This, however, would only be 
for service at home. We would still require 25,000 extra 
recruits yearly for foreign service. Now France takes 
yearly from her adult population 230,000 men. In this 
country 280,000 men yearly attain the age of twenty. 
20,000 of them must be taken compulsorily. It would be 
‘“*a mere pinprick.” 
HOW TO INVADE THE CONTINENT. 

Count Gleichen’s proposal has, of course, been made in 
various ferms before. Captain Cairnes’s is, however, 
much more startling. He writes nominally on “ The 
Duties of the Army and Navy,” but it is the Army which 
his article chiefly affects. His point is that though we 
may prevent invasion by means of our navy, we can 
never bring a great Continental Power to sue for peace 
by means of naval operations. We cannot destroy their 
trade, for they have all land frontiers, and neutral ships 
carrying goods from neutral ports cannot be interfered 
with. In a war with Germany there is nothing to prevent 
the Germans sending their goods all over the world through 
French and Russian ports. On the other hand, even with 
a superior fleet, our trade would be endangered. The Conti- 
nental Power could stand the strain longer than we could. 
Therefore, we must have some means, other than naval, 
to bring the war to an end. In other words, we must be 
able to invade with success any Continental Power. Eut 
this, Captain Cairnes says, does not mean that we want 
millions of men. He does not believe in enormous 
armies. A small army trained to the highest degree of 
efficiency would be able to encounter the great conscript 
armies of the Continent :— 

There is a limit—and not a large one—to the number of 
troops which can be successfully controlled by any one man ; 
personally, I should place that limit at rather less than 
two hundred thousand men, and I believe that there are very 
few living soldiers who could control one army so strong. 
But France, for instance, could easily place in the field 
three armies of two hundred thousand men. That is true, but 
that is no reason why a thoroughly trained and mobile force, 
equal in strength to the weakest of these armies, should not 
successfully encounter all three. My contention is that in the 
seven or eight years for which we keep our soldier with the 
Colours we ought to be able, if we go about it in the right way, 
to make him more formidable an antagonist than three or four 
soldiers of two or three years’ service trained on the Continental 
model, I firmly believe that against an army such as Britain 
ought to be able to put into the field, the very numbers of a 
Continental army would lead to its destruction, 

Captain Cairnes is a high authority, but though it is 
quite easy to believe that a small but efficient army 
would defeat three large armies in succession, it is 
difficult to imagine it marching to the enemy’s capital, 
and keeping its communications open in the face of 
millions, for a long enough time to dictate peace. 

WANT OF MEN. 

In the Fortnightly Review for February Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pennington writes on “Army Reform from a 
Battalion Point of View.” Want of men in the battalion, 
he thinks, is the chief vice of our military system. A 
battalion of infantry at peace strength consists on paper 
of some 857 officers and men, but some 200 men must 
sometimes be deducted for the item, “ wanting to complete 
establishment,” while 100 to 150 more must be deducted 
for men engaged in garrison and regimental employ, and 
there are other deductions still made for recruits at 
recruits’ drill, and drafts sent out to feed foreign battalions. 
As a consequence, officers in time of peace never see 
their commands, and want of men upsets all systems of 
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training. The home battalions are normally in the con- 
dition of skeletons :— 

Want of men affects the training of recruits in the same 
manner as it does that of the young officers. Recruits join their 
battalion from the depét in a comparatively raw state, and are 
placed in the hands of instructors whose own attainments leave 
much to be desired, and these, in contravention of the regulations, 
must, from force of circumstances, be constantly changed. The 
recruits are usually passed into the ranks as trained soldiers long 
before they are thoroughly grounded in their work, for the sole 
reason that the depleted condition of the battalion requires their 
services as duty men to perform the necessary routine duties of 
guards and the like. Once lost amongst the trained soldiers any 
attempt to systematically continue their education is impossible ; 
the most intelligent are taken as clerks or otherwise find their 
way into the limbo of “* Regimental and Garrison employ,” the 
remainder pick up their duties as best they can. 

To fill up the depleted battalions the reserves are called 
upon in time of war :— 

If the reserve consists of 80,090 men, its actual value for the 
legitimate purposes for which it is intended is reduced to 50,090 
if the active army is 30,000 men below its peace strength. It 
must also be kept in mind that the proportion of reserve men 
which unduly weak battalions take in on mobilisation for war is 
far too large to be readily assimilated ; thus a battalion which 
can only muster 400 effectives for war out of an imaginary 857, 
absorbs on mobilisation 600 men, and when it is considered that 
the military training of the reservists must be revived and added 
to, and that the skeleton battalion which has to effect this has 
not been able, owing to depletion, to keep its own training up 
to more than an indiffzrent standard, it must be evident that the 
corps so formed cannot be rendered efficient in a reasonable 
time. 

THE ONLY REMEDY. 

The only remedy for this is to put our hands in our 
pockets and pay, pay, pay :— 

1. Pay the cost of keeping battalions up to peace strength. 

2. Pay the cost of the performance of some go per cent. of 
the semi-civil duties of the army by civilians, pensioners, and 
reservists, and release the men who are now performing these, 
but who enlisted for soldiers, for their proper trade. 

3. Pay the cost of classing all recruits as supernumerary to the 
establishment until they are passed as trained men. 

4. Pay the cost of increasing the peace establishment of 
battalions by the average number sent out each year as drafts 
to the foreign battalions. ; 

The whole question is one of finance. Until it is dealt with 
satisfactorily effiziency need not be expected. 

There are two other articles in the Fortnightly on the 
subject of the Army.  Lieut.-Colonel Eustace Balfour 
handles Mr. Wells very severely for his criticism on 
military cycling. His article is, however, not a con- 
structive one, and therefore need not be noticed at length. 
The other article is by Colonel Stopford on “The 
Use and Limitations of the Army League.” An Army 
League, Colonel Stopford says, should not attempt to 
criticise military affairs in detail, but should confine 
itself to the task of bringing influence to bear on the 
electors. 

THE Cost OF OuR ARMY. 

Major Arthur Griffiths, writing in the Fortnightly on 
“Great Armies and their Cost,” tells us that our Army is 
not a costly one, considering the conditions under which 
it is raised, and adds that it will be much more costly in 
the future. The British Army costs £111 per man, as 
against £40 per man in France, £42 in Germany, and 
435 in Russia, According to Major Griffiths, however, 
we should add our auxiliary forces to the total of our 
effective peace army, and by doing this, he reduces the 
cost to £33 per head. He justifies this method of 
calculation by claiming that our auxiliary forces are for 
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practical purposes a part of our standing army, as they 
can be mobilised in a few weeks ; but surely if this is so, 
he ought to add the cost of maintaining them when 
mobilised. 

REGULARS REQUIRED. 

Colonel Lonsdale Hale contributes to the February 
Nineteenth Century an article on “Sham versus Real 
Home Defence,” in which he deals very severely with 
Mr. Conan Doyle for his heretical doctrine as to the 
possibility of defending this country with imitation Boers. 

Colonel Hale is not an extremist “ professional soldier,” 
and though he thinks that Dr. Doyle’s plan is by itself 
absurd, he approves of the underlying idea of civilian 
defence. But he does not believe for a moment that a 
purely civilian mob, no matter how well armed, would be 
able to resist an invader. The auxiliary riflemen would 
do excellently, but they must be only auxiliary, and act 
in combination with a regular force, and what is more 
important, they must be organised bodies as well as good 
shots. The Volunteer force must be the nucleus, and 
all other defensive bodies must be grafted upon it. 


LONDON NOT ENGLAND. 

Colonel Hale does not believe in the “Raid on 
London” theory. He points out that there are a large 
number of places, owing to our extended coast line, 
where invaders might land, and a successful raid on 
London would not induce our people to submit to terms. 
Until Woolwich, Newcastle, and Birmingham, and our 
dockyards were in the hands of the enemy, the nation 
could continue the fight. 


LINING THE DITCHES. 


Dr. Conan Doyle’s theory that a stationary army lining 
the hedgerows would resist an invader is absurd, because 
the invader would select his own point of attack, 
and this would require manceuvring, which a civilian mob 
of riflemen could not carry out. A regular army would be 
required, and the Militia should be kept to its proper use, 
which is to supply the numerical deficiency of the regulars. 
What we ‘want, first of all, is: “a ballot-raised, well- 
trained, well-disciplined, well-officered, and well-staffed 
Militia.” 

THE BOER WAR NO LESSON. 

Colonel Hale says that the position of this country is 
so different from that of South Africa that the Boer War 
is no lesson at all. The chief characteristics of this 
country, its high cultivation, close population, and 
developed communications, are entirely absent in South 
Africa :— 

We have no outpost positions, no real advanced positions, as 
had the Boers, for instance, or the French in the Vosges or on 
the Moselle. Great Britain is one huge position. 

Discipline is wanted far more for marching than for 
shooting, and rapid movements and manceuvres would be 
the characteristic of a war in this country. Undisciplined 
riflemen would be entirely useless for the vigorous and 
offensive operations which would be required to defend 
Great Britain. 

DISCIPLINE THE DESIDERATUiI. 

“ Army Reform ” is also treated in the Monthly Review 
for February. The writer of the article is Colonel F. N. 
Maude, whose views I have already quoted in the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS more than once. Colonel Maude 
does not believe in the new warfare, and he does not 
hesitate to state that the principles of tactics never have 
changed and never will change. Nor does he believe in 
the armed civilian doctrine. What we want is discipline, 
and this is to.be secured by making the junior officers 
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responsible to their seniors for the efficiency of the men 
under their command. This principle,is admitted in the 
Army Regulations, but it is carried out in practice only 
in the artillery :-— . 

This concession of responsibility will automatically eradicate 
the needless extravagance so much complained of in the Press. 
‘Two-thirds of our officers only spend money in order to kill 
time, but release them from their compulsory idleness by giving 
them the right to occupy themselves with their men and horses, 
and they will throw the energy into their profession which they 
now devote to their amusements, 

THE FIVE ESSENTIALS. 

The reform of the Army is also treated in the Quarterly 
Review. The reviewer lays down the following require- 
ments as necessitated by our condition :— 

1. To maintain in full efficiency and in complete readiness for 
war the normal garrisons of India, of the colonial stations 
‘serving as secondary bases for the Navy, and of Egypt. 

2. To provide at home a considerable field force, fully organ- 
ised, staffed, and equipped, and ready for immediate embarkation 
to reinforce India, or any portion of the Empire, or to serve for 
‘the purpose of a small war. % 

3. To provide a large field force at home completely organ- 
ised and equipped and capable of being mobilised in a week for 
service abroad in the event of a great war. 

4. To maintain the machinery for supplying the wastage of 
war in the forces included under (1), (2), and (3). 

5. To create a territorial army organised and equipped for 
home defence, capable of maintaining public confidence if the 
mass of the regular forces are serving abroad, and able in part to 
reinforce the army abroad if the circumstances are such that 
what is called ‘‘ home defence” becomes a minor consideration. 

REVIVE THE MILITIA BALLOT. 

In dealing with these requirements, the reviewer, 
however, puts our permanent Indian and Colonial 
garrisons at 114,000, omitting provision for the immense 
force which will have to be kept in South Africa. He 
recommends that the Army Corps organisation should 
be abolished as unsuited to small armies like ours. The 
division should be our highest unit. Under his second 
heading he says that three divisions (31,500 men), with 
two cavalry brigades, should be always ready. The 
home field force should number 102,000 men. The 
Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers should be indepen- 
dently organised, and the Militia ballot revived :— 

The Swiss system, applied to this country, would provide 
3,000,000 of trained and organised men; but 200,000 men 
would be an ample force. The Swiss army in 1898 cost 
barely £1,000,000. . . , Our own Volunteers alone, with 
this year’s emergency vote, will cost the nation a million and a 
quarter, together with considerable private expense. 

The Militia must no longer be regarded as a feeder to 
the Army. The Volunteers should be a paid force with 
a high standard of efficiency, while the Yeomanry should 
provide a mounted force for the home field army. 


HINTS FROM THE “ UNITED SERVICE.” 

There is much in the United Service Magazine for 
February which will interest the “mere layman.” Major 
Jj. M. Macartney pleads for the making of Alderney into 
a subsidiary naval base in view of possible complications 
with France. “Army Reform, absent-minded or 
thorough,” is the alternative urged by Capt. Stewart 
Murray: He suggests the possibility of France, Russia 
and Germany combining against us, and securing com- 
mand of the Channel. What, he asks, is to hinder them, 
with the shipping ready to hand in northern ports, from 
flinging across the Channel 400,000 trained soldiers? 
To meet: them, he implies, we shall require 800,000 
trained soldiers. Mr. G. J. Larner, in view of communi- 
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cations being cut, say between London and Brighton, 
presses for the training of homing pigeons, which would 
cover the distance in one or two hours. In the event of 
war, France has 100,000 birds ready for use. England, 
the writer feels, is much behind the Continent. Cutting 
wires would be one of the first things done by foreign 
spies in case of war : and pigeons would then be invalu- 
able. Major Nicholson comments on the epoch in the 
history of the Army formed by the instruction just 
issued for the abolition of the show movements of 
the bayonet, manual and firing exercises on battalion 
parade. “Infantryman” pleads for the retention of the 
bayonet, because of its moral effect. Lieut.-Colonel 
Maude recalls a curious incident in the decisive day at 
Waterloo. According to the Prussian testimony cited, 
three Prussian brigades stood watching the British under 
French assault for three hours—from I to 4 p.m.—without 
advancing to their aid. 
sued 


WHAT CHINA NEEDS. 
SIR ROBERT HART ANSWERS “ JUSTICE.” 


IN his past articles on the subject of the Chinese crisis 
Sir Robert Hart showed pretty plainly that he by no 
means regarded the Chinese as altogether in the wrong. 
Those articles were, however, so largely taken up with 
immediate considerations that the broader aspects of the 
Chinese questions could not be dealt with at length. 
Now, however, that he is freed from the pressure of 
immediate questions, Sir Robert is more at leisure to 
deal with the general question as to who is responsible 
for the Chinese difficulties and what ought to be done to 
remove them. This month brings two articles from his 
pen, both very much to the same effect, though ostensibly 
dealing with different questions. One of these is entitled 
“China and Non-China,” and is contained in the 
Fortnightly for February ; the other is to be found in the 
January North American Review, and is entitled “ China 
and her Foreign Trade.” 

THE BOXERS LEARNING TO FIGHT. 

First of all Sir Robert repeats that the belief that the 
Boxer trouble has been cured by the slaughterings of the 
Allies is absurd. He says :— 

While Peking and the vicinity still harbour countless Boxers 
who are now quietly working for or selling things to the foreign 
garrison of this captured capital, and who, studying the 
victorious warriors, their posts, and their ways, are ready to don 
their scarlet sashes and take the Seld again should chance give 
an opening, or an order from above sanction the experiment, the 
non-Boxer crowd are said to have not the slighest idea why the 
Powers sent their troops here and in such numbers, but regard 
them as a band of brigands who kill, burn, ravish, and loot, and 
who will one of these days disappear, as brigands have dis- 
appeared before, and leave the Chinese to themselves again. 

This being so, it is obvious that some other policy must 
be adopted. But before that can be done we must first find 
out what are the underlying causes of the anti-foreign 
agitation. According to Sir Robert Hall they all come 
under the explanation of “the anomalous position of 
foreigners in China.” Extra-territoriality is the evil, and 
it is the exceptional position of foreigners which paralyses 
Chinese administration, and at the same time prevents 
foreigners obtaining free access to China and fair treat- 
ment from the Chinese. [Extra-territoriality was the 
central idea of all European treaties with China :— 

This is the anomaly at the root of all the mischief: the foreign 
merchant is in a privileged position and is withdrawn from 
Chinese jurisdiction—the missionary is similarly beyond the 
reach of Chinese law, and his presence admits of various abuses 
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springing up—the foreign official has under treaties to take action 
of a kind unknown elsewhere—and the outcome of all these 
anomalies is a feeling of humiliation, a sense of injustice, and 
a soreness that nevertheless could still be healed were the right 
remedy applied. 

THE CHINESE WANT JUSTICE. 

Without extra-territoriality the anti-foreign feeling 
which it was devised to provide against would never have 
existed. The Chinese themselves have more respect for 
justice than any other nation :— 

They are well-behaved, law-abiding, intelligent, economical, 
and industrious ; they can learn anything and do anything : they 
are punctiliously polite, they worship talent, and they believe in 
right so firmly that they scorn to think it requires to be supported 
or enforced by might ; they delight in literature, and everywhere 
they have their literary clubs and coteries for hearing and dis- 
cussing each other’s essays and verses; they possess and practise 
an admirable system of ethics, and they are generous, charitable, 
and fond of good works ; they never forget a favour ; they make 
rich return for any kindness, and though they know money will 
buy service, a man must be more than wealthy to win public 
esteem and respect ; they are practical, teachable, and wonder- 
fully gifted with common sense; they are excellent artisans, 
reliable workmen, and of a good faith that everyone acknow- 
ledges and admires in their commercial dealings, 


ABOLISH PRIVILEGES. 

To abolish extra-territoriality is the only way to bring 
these Chinese virtues to bear on their relations with 
foreigners. If this were done :— 

Trade would be freely permitted everywhere and the invest- 
ment of capital and development of internal resources meet with 
no unnecessary obstacle : the Government has already admitted 
in principle that natives may own steamers on coast and river, 
may establish telegraphic communication, may build railways, 
may open mines, may start manufacturing industries, and the 
foreigner has only to accept the same position to enjoy to their 
fullest extent the same privileges,—besides ensuring the removal 
of what makes such enterprises unprofitable. 

Sir Robert Hart says that subjection to Chinese juris- 
diction would make foreigners more careful to avoid 
offending Chinese laws and prejudices, and he thinks that 
Chinese officials would be instructed to deal properly 
with foreigners. But such a reform must be founded on 
mutual trust :— 

Nor should the effect of such a concession be spoiled by 
reservations and restrictions beyond perhaps a stipulation for 
evidence to be taken on oath and some right of appeal, for the 
country, so to speak, would be on its honour and the whole 
force of Chinese thought and teaching would then be enlisted in 
the foreigner’s favour through its maxim regarding tenderly 
treating the stranger from afar. 

It is certain that even under the most unjustly admin- 
istered Chinese laws there would be_less sacrifice of 
European life than under the present alternation of 
security and massacre. 

THE CHINESE VIEW. 

Sir Robert Hart devotes some space to putting the 
problem from the Chinese point of view. The essence}of 
the Chinaman’s defence, he says, is, “ We did not invite 
you foreigners here ; you crossed the seas of your own 
accord, and forced yourselves upon us.” The methods 
of the missionaries, and the constant vilification of every- 
thing Chinese in the European Press, are alone sufficient 
to account for anti-foreign outbreaks. 

CHINESE TRADE. 

In his article on “Chinese Trade” in the January 
North American Review, Sir Robert points out that the 
first thing to be remembered is that the Chinese are 
essentially a self-supporting nation, and it is this fact, 
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not official restrictions, which accounts for the slow growth 
of trade. The Chinese have the best food, the best drink, 
and the best clothing in the world ; they have a wonder- 
ful system of internal trade, and they want nothing 
from abroad. The only result of forcing them to trade 
at the cannon’s mouth will be to make them equip them- 
selves with the machinery of Western civilisation, after 
which, the first thing they will do will be to wrest all 
trade from the European interlopers. But the essence of 
this article, as of that in the Fortnightly, is a protest. 
against the extra-territorial system. 

on) 

“Some of the conclusions which may be drawn from 
the siege of the foreign legations in Peking” are presented. 
in Cornhill by Rev. Roland Allen, of the Church of 
England Mission, Peking. He draws a terrible picture 
of Peking as it has been, “ despoiled, ruined, depopulated,” 
and forecasts a more terrible time in spring, when the warm 
weather will turn the unremoved garbage and corpses. 
into an atmosphere of death. He maintains that the 
true yellow peril is not the Chinese alone, nor the Chinese 
allied with the Japanese, but the Chinese led by Russia. 
He argues that the crisis has shown unexpected strength 
in the Chinese Government, due to the attachment felt 
towards it by the people. Against the whole nation 
victorious invasion is futile. The influence of Christianity, 
underrated though it be by the politicians, is the only 
power which has shown itself able to eradicate the virus 
of hatred of the foreign devil from the Chinese heart. 
The writer concludes with this hypothetical proposition :— 

If, as the result of the present trouble, people in England and 
elsewhere would begin to take a sincere and thoughtful interest 
in the great problem before us ; if they would discourage the 
wild and dangerous projects of visionaries and free lances ; if, 
instead of trying to force upon the Chinese all the contradictory 
and conflicting systems of Western denominationalism, and 
the arbitrary dictates of autocratic church governments, they 
would try to learn how best to graft the fundamental 
principles of the Christian religion upon the sound stock of 
Confucian morality; if they would diligently seek to uproot 
the vicious semi-political interference with Chinese govern- 
ment, central and provincial; if they would insist that foreign 
influence should wever be used to bend the course of justice in 
the courts, in a few years the efforts of Christian missions 
would appear in a changed attitude towards foreigners on the 
part of the people; and what the people decree is the main 
concern. As it is, the missionaries represent to the Chinese the 
only practical illustration of the doctrines of benevolence and 
sincerity which they are taught to believe are the guiding 
principles of Christian nations. Under happier auspices the 
self-denial of these agents of the Churches, brought home to 
every province and shire of the great Empire by the visible proof 
of hospitals and other countless works of charity and mercy, 
would effect strange things, and might even, if time were allowed, 
work that miracle which Sir Robert Hart and all other sane 
men under present circumstances regard as impossible, 


OBB BILLIE 


IN the February number of the Contemporary Review 
Mr. Ernest Newman has an interesting article on Berlioz ; 
and in the Gentleman's Magazine for February Mr. A. 
E. Keeton has an interesting article on Rubinstein, “the 
king of pianists.” 

A REVIEW which first made its appearance in America 
last year is the Juternational Monthly, published at 
Burlington, Vermont. Each number contains about five 
articles. The current (January) number gives two articles 
of special interest to us—England at the Close of the 
Century, by Mr. Emil Reich, and Notes on the English 
People, by Mr. Bernard Bosanquet. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


FEEDING HOME RULE WITH FOLLY. 
INSTEAD OF KILLING IT WITH KINDNESS. 

WHOEVER “An Old Whig of the School of Grattan” 
may be, he certainly has the courage of his opinions. Most 
people nowadays, with the exception of a few Orange 
Intransigeants, believe in Mr. Horace Plunkett, or in 
Irish Local Government, or in Mr. T. W. Russell. A 
great many people believe in all three put together. The 
“Old Whig” is an exception, and he gives his reasons 
in nineteen pages of slashing invective in the January 
number of the Fortnightly Review. Our Whig is equally 
dissatisfied with the Government, with Mr. Horace 
Plunkett, with Local Government, and with Mr. T. W. 
Russell. No Government, he begins by saying, had ever 
a better chance of settling the Irish question than the 
Tory Government which came into power in 1895. But 
of the three questions which they had to settle—the 
financial grievances, the Catholic education question, 
and Local Government—they have made a muddle, with 
the consequence that the Home Rule movement is 
stronger and more anti-English than it ever was. 

THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT FAILURE. 

Firstly the Government, when framing their Local 
Government Bill, should have avoided the English 
democratic precedent, and given the landed interest a 
full and permanent representation. In consequence of 
their neglect to do this, the Nationalist democracy control 
nearly all Ireland :— 

But in three of the four provinces these bodies, as a rule 
Catholics, and hostile to our power in Ireland, have already 
driven loyal Irishmen and women out of places they formerly 
held, and in many counties they have become petty nests of 
sedition, of disaffection, nay, of rebellious clamour, like the 
Assemblies of the Communes of Jacobin France. These mani- 
festations have led to lawless—nay, outrageous—conduct ; in 
some instances they are necessarily productive of social evil ; but 
at least they convey a warning to be laid to heart—they show 
what Ireland would become if, in the words of Burke, these men 
‘were to ascend from parochial tyranny to federal anarchy,” 
and what Ireland would be under a Home Rule Parliament. 

LAW AND DISORDER. 


The Government has neglected to deal with the 
financial grievances. They have not settled the 
Catholic University question, and the demand for a 
Catholic University is the “ merest justice ”—Mr. Lecky’s 
policy in this matter is the true policy. But worst of all, 
they have permitted the existence of the United Irish 
League—which is in essence the same as the Land and 
National Leagues — conspiracies, according to Mr. 
Gladstone “ dogged with crime ” :— 

That the overt acts of this conspiracy are less frequent and 
less audacious than those of the Land or the National Leagues, 
is well known to be due to three causes : its leaders are not fit 
to unloose Parnell’s shoe latchet; it is not yet subsidised by 
Fenians across the Atlantic ; it now expects to compass one of 
its ends, the utter annihilation of the Irish landlord, by means 
of*a constitutional kind, not through a saturnalia of social 
disorder, It is not the less, however, hostile to order, property, 
and law, as the incendiary speeches. of the men who direct it, 
and the conduct of its subordinate agencies, in many instances 
prove ; and I have yet to learn that a Government is not to put 
a conspiracy down until it has become intolerable and a grave 
peril to the State. 

“ BALFOURIAN AMELIORATION.” 


As ‘for Mr. Plunkett’s tribute to Mr. Balfour’s policy, 
our Whig thinks that it only excites Mr. Balfour’s secret 
laughter :— 

Of one thing the Ministry may rest assured, its policy in 
Ireland has only made the Nationalists bolder and more trucu- 
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lent ; it has alienated from it all that is best in Irish Conservative 
life. The result was seen at the South Dublin election, 
a notable and most significant event, not sufficiently understood 
in England—a striking exception was seen in The Times ; 
whatever flatterers and waiters on fortune may say, the leading 
Unionists of Ireland, and with ample reason, have fallen away 
as distinctly from the Government as the flower of the Liberals 
did from Mr. Gladstone. 


COMPULSORY PURCHASE. 


Voluntary land purchase the old Whig wilk not have at 
any price ; but compulsory purchase is so absurd that it 
only excites his#laughter. Mr. T. W. Russell is “an 
agrarian Don Quixote on a Rosinante that can hardly 
walk,” but the Ulster members who have gone in for 
compulsory purchase, knowing that it will never take 
place, and merely to keep their seats, deserve the severest 
condemnation. The following is the writer’s reason for 
declaring it to be impossible :— 

As nine-tenths of the peasants made inthis way ‘“‘ pur- 
chasers ” would be far under the Income Tax level, the Exche- 
quer would probably lose from £200,000 to £300,000 a year ; 
but this loss would be a mere fleabite to what well might follow. 
Mr. Gladstone, in a speech addressed to Lord George Hamilton, 
valued the Irish land at £300,000,000 ; it is probably even now 
worth about £150,000,000. I pass by Mr. T. W. Russell’s 
estimate of £100,000,000 ; and as ‘‘ Compulsory Purchase,” on 
acknowledged principles, would imply that a bonus should be 
given for expropriation against a sufferer’s will, the sum re- 
quired would be hardly less than £200,000,000. Does anyone 
imagine that the general taxpayer will ever make himself 
responsible for a sum like this, equal to the ransom Germany 
extorted from France, in order to bribe Irish tenants to become 
owners of their farms ? 

RUINING IRELAND. 

But compulsory purchase is not only impossible but 
also injudicious. The Irish tenants who have already 
purchased their land have since been occupied in ruining 
it. Compulsory purchase would throw Ireland back into 
the Ante-Famine times, and disorganise agriculture and 
stop all progress :— 

Irish tenants, who have become “‘ purchasers” in this way, as 
a rule have cut down and sold every tree on their lands ; Ireland 
is thus being stripped of her scanty woodlands—thousands of 
acres have already disappeared, a ruinous thing in a very wet 
climate ; the first fruits of ‘‘Compulsory Purchase,” therefore, 
would be the disafforesting of three-fourths of the island. In 
hundreds of instances, too, these ‘‘ purchasers” have become 
impoverished, nay, bankrupt ; their modes of farming are often 
slovenly and bad ; they have often sub-let and mortgaged their 
lands ; and this was precisely what was to be expected. 

The true solution of the land question, concludes the 
writer, is only to be sought, as Burke and Stuart Mill 
pointed out, from the bettering of the relations of landlord 
and tenant. But how these relations are to be put on a 
better basis he does not say. He maintains, however, 
that the Irish landlords must be compensated as “a 
grossly injured body of men.” I am afraid their 
“gross injuries” are likely to remain unexpiated. Cer- 
tainly no English Government is any more likely to take 
a decisive step to settle the Irish land question than it is 
to take one to end the South African War. Among our 
grandchildren both questions will probably supersede the 
pyramids as symbols of eternity. 





THE Conservative Review, a quarterly published at 
Washington, D.C., has just completed its second year. 
It is a serious review of current topics in literature, art, 
science, politics, etc., and its articles are well written, and 
generally very interesting. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
ACCORDING TO THE DUKE OF ARGYLE. 

THE Marquis of Lorne wrote frequently in the maga- 
zines, and he keeps up the practice now that he has 
succeeded to the Dukedom. His article in the orth 
American Review upon the political situation in Great 
Britain is rather amusing. He is very well pleased that 
the Liberals are out of .office, chiefly because of their 
coquetting with Home Rule, but under it all there lurks 
a note of dissatisfaction which makes us see that all is 
not exactly for the best even under Unionist administra- 
tion. Incidentally it is interesting to flote the Duke’s 
protest against the claim that England knows how to 
colonise. It is not true, he says, for the English Govern- 
ment by its folly lost our greatest colonies in the United 
States ; it is the blended race which inhabits the British 
isles which knows how to colonise—which raises the 
interesting speculation whether if the Irish and Scotch 
had not been created the British Empire would ever have 
existed. The Duke tells an anecdote of one of the most 
eminent of British politicians who served at the head of 
the Colonial Office. He does not name him more clearly, 
but he well remembers this eminent person asked with 
scorn, when Canada was pressing for some money, 
“Why, what is Canada, not two millions of people?” 
This statesman remembered only the number of the 
population when he was at the Colonial Office, although 
at the time when he spoke it had grown from two millions 
to five millions. But although the British people have 
delivered the Empire from the danger threatening it from 
the indifference and ignorance of its statesmen and 
Colonial ministers, the Duke is very unhappy. He com- 
plains that each military expert at the War Office is 
carefully locked up in his own pigeon-hole, whence he is 
expected only to coo as the Secretary of State requires :— 

The British public cannot know if it be in danger or not, 
except—and this is a large exception—except for the opinions of 
men of mark recorded in the press. This is a good but slowly 
acting medicine, and the effect of press censure may come too 
late. Official reticence may prevent the press from knowing the 
truth, Editors cannot always be investigating ammunition boxes, 

NOT “UNIONIST” ENOUGH.” 

( The moral of the whole matter is that we want a really 
good scare to enable us to possess an effective army in 
the modern meaning of the word. He suggests that we 
should tax those who desire a life of ease, and who, 
although physically fit, will not devote any time to physical 
training. The Duke is not pleased with the fact that the 
Unionist Administration, although it has been in office 
for five years has not interfered with the “ machinery of 
separation”; in other words, the Irish have not been de- 
prived of the number of seats which they enjoy in excess 
of their numerical strength :— 

The conditions have totally changed, and yet the Nationalists 
are allowed to be ‘‘ cock of the dunghill ” at home, and to rule 
thirty British dunghills as well. What patience on the part of 
the Unionists! Again, in the matter of social legislation, taxes 
on succession to property have been raised, so that men who 
paid £5,000 have now to pay from £40,000 to £45,000, and 
country gentlemen cannot live in their houses or give the same 
employment as before; and yet nothing of all this has been 
repealed by the Unionist Chancellor of the Exchequer. On 
the contrary, social legislation is all against capital, all in favour 
of labour, whether that means a withdrawal of that capital on 
which labour must exist or not. Only at general pensions to all 
men and women at sixty-five does the Union Government 
hesitate. Trade flourishes. Revenue and Empire grow. But 
there are not enough trained white men to defend them on land 
or to man the ships built to guard them by sea 


AN ANTI-JINGO’s DIAGNOSIS. 


The Forum for January begins with an article on the 
“Liberal Party in England,” which is written by “An 
English Liberal” of the anti-Jingo school. The article is 
not a very good one, except in its principles, but the 
writer nevertheless succeeds in hitting the salient facts of 
the situation very accurately. The present condition of 
the Liberals is due to the advantage which the War gives 
to the Government. Mr. G. W. E. Russell, the writer 
recalls, predicted five years ago that a war would be 
created by the Government in order to give them this 
advantage. Mr. Russell said :— 

It is always difficult for an Opposition to oppose a Government 
conducting a war; and our friend Chamberlain is the very man 
to take advantage of that. 

The war, and the resultant advantage being facts, what 
should the Liberals do? Shuffle along with hatred of it 
in their hearts and condonation on their lips? No; the 
most politic as well as the honestest policy is to oppose it 
to the bitter end. But who is to oppose it? Lord 
Rosebery is hopeless. He doesn’t like up-hill fighting, 
and does not possess the courage and strenuousness 
which in his historical studies he so much admires. 
Nevertheless, the Liberals have on their side the greatest 
of all forces, the popular reaction against Jingoism. 
Lord Rosebery may join in this, but only on condition 
that he will use the available forces, instead of trying to 
create new ones. 

—— 
CAN EUROPE INFLUENCE ASIA? 

THE mere putting of the question may strike the 
ordinary reader as absurd, for he expects Europe to 
appropriate and assimilate the whole of Asia before 
long. But Mr. Meredith Townsend raises the question 
in all seriousness in the February Contemporary, and 
further challenges attention by declaring, “ After fifty 
years’ study of the subject I do not believe that, with 
the possible exception of a single movement, Europe has 
ever permanently influenced Asia, and I cannot help 
doubting whether in the future it ever will.” The possible 
exception rests on the guess that Europe was the original 
home of the white race, which greatly affected the early 
life of the Asiatic people. Mr. Townsend himself accepts 
the older view that the cradle of the white race was in Asia. 


NEVER IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


He proceeds with his negative proof. The Greeks, in 
spite of Alexander’s conquests, “left in the end scarcely 
an impression of themselves” on Asia. “ At this moment 
among the eight hundred millions of Asia, there are not 
twenty among whom can be traced by the most imagina- 
tive any lingering influence of Rome.” From 700 to 1757 
A.D. not a province, not a tribe had become permanently 
Europeanized. “Not a European idea, not a European 
habit, not a distinctively European branch of knowledge, 
ever penetrated into Asia.” 

RUSSIAN AND BRITISH INFLUENCE, NIL. 

Passing to the modern world, which seems to think 
Asia half European, Mr. Townsend declares that “in 
reality, neither Russia nor Great Britain has as yet 
exercised any ‘influence’ upon the millions she has con- 
quered ” :— 

In the north the tribes are only held down by Russia, would 
rebel in a moment if they dared, and show no sign of accepting 
either her civilisation, her ideas, or her creed. In the south 
Great Britain has enforced a peace which has produced manifold 
blessings, but she has neither won nor converted any large 
section of her subject populations, There is no province, no 
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tribe, no native organisation in India upon which, in the event 
of disaster, she could rely for aid. . . . Beneath the small film of 
white men who make up the ‘Indian Empire” boils or 
sleeps away a sea of dark men, incurably hostile, who await 
with patience the day when the ice shall break and the ocean 
regain its power of restless movement under its own laws. As 
yet there is no sign that the British are acconiplishing more than 
the Romans accomplished in Britain, that they will spread any 
permanently successful ideas, or that they will found anything 
whatever. 
JAPAN NO INSTANCE TO THE CONTRARY. 

The rise of Japan toathe rank of a great power is, Mr. 
Townsend affirms, not the result of European influence, 
but a genuine Asiatic up-growth:— 

Europe, outside Russia at least, greatly admires that 
change, and forgets entirely that in its contest with Asia, which 
has lasted two thousand years, a new and a heavy weight has 
been thrown within our own lifetime on the defensive side. 

True, Japanese and Chinese buy European firearms, 
just as we buy Asiatic tea. Commodities are not neces- 
sarily influence. 

THE ESSENTIAL SEPARATENESS. 

Mr. Townsend sees no sign of the essential separate- 
ness of the Asiatic mind disappearing. It is too deeply 
rooted :— 

The truth is the European is essentially secular, that is, intent 
on securing objects he can see; and the Asiatic essentially 
religious, that is, intent on obedience to powers which he cannot 
see but can imagine. There is also in the Asiatic mind a special 
political and a special social idea. It is not by accident that 
the European desires self-government, and the Asiatic to be 
governed by an absolute will. 

The European on his part will not merge in the 
Asiatic population :— 

Asiatics, as I believe, perceive this European decision very 
clearly, and it is the ultimate cause of the massacres to which, 
when they rise in insurrection, they invariably resort. They know 
that their only chance of victory is to kill the white people out. 

WHAT ABOUT CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE? 

For the hope that Asia will accept Christianity, Mr. 
Townsend finds no historic ground. The Jews, the 
Asiatic people which know it best, and have had the 
strongest reason for accepting it, have persistently 
rejected it :— 

For eighteen hundred years it has been no part of the policy 
of Heaven—I write with reverence though I use non-religious 
terminology—to convert Asiatics ex masse, and there is no proof 
that this absence of divine assistance to the teachers may not 
continue for an equal period in the future. 

Christianity offers “ eternal consciousness,” Asia wants 
annihilation or absorption. 

Religion not promising assimilation, Mr. Townsend 
considers whether force can effect it. He finds Europe 
strong to repel Asiatic invasion, but weak to assume 
herself the aggressive. He asks, how long would we 
keep India if its retention by force were to cost us 100 
millions a year. 

“SOME NEW FAITH.” 

Yet the writer’s conclusions are not all negative. He 

confesses to a feeling that “ the hour was approaching for 


the Mongolian masses to evolve some new faith, with a. 


new ruler to enforce it.” He hopes it may not be the 
Mussulman faith, or Europe will have an awful quarter of 
an hour. : : 





THE Revue Universelle isthe name by which the Revue 
Encyclopédique is to be known in future. The new 
mame is certainly better adapted to the scope of the 
magazine. 
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VIRGIL AND TENNYSON. 
A LITERARY PARALLEL. 

THE resemblance between Virgil and Tennyson has 
often been noticed by critics, but it has probably never 
been followed so closely as in an article under the above 
heading in the Quarterly Review for January. The 
reviewer’s comparison between Tennyson and Virgil is 
very elaborate. The resemblances, nevertheless, are 
close enough to be very peculiar. 

BOTH POETS LAUREATE. 

Virgil, in the first place, was a Poet-Laureate, like 
Tennyson. He was the friend of the Emperor and the 
greatest statesmen of the day. Both poets were born in 
times of storm and stress, both under a narrow oligarchy, 
both were children: of the country, and both were inti- 
mately acquainted with the practical details of country 
life. Each got as good an education as the time could 
give, and both began their careers as poets young. 
Tennyson’s Catullus and Lucretius were Byron and Cole- 
ridge. Like Virgil in the class-rooms of Rome, Tennyson 
at Cambridge ‘complained of too much academic study. 
Science was the:first love of both. Neither was a speech- 
maker, but both dabbled in medicine and studied the arts. 
Both were at first poor, but Tennyson found his Gallus 
and Pollio in Carlyle and Milnes, and his Maecenas 
in Sir Robert Peel, and both acquired wealth. Neither 
was a prose writer, and neither a great correspondent. 

IN APPEARANCE SIMILAR. 

Virgil was tall, dark, and of rustic mien, he was of 
temperate habits, seldom visited the capital, and avoided 
notoriety :— 

Substitute Hampshire for Campania, the Isle of Wight for 
Naples and Sicily, and London for Rome, and this account 
might, in most points, have been written for the late Laureate, 
who might also be described as tall and dark, and, if not exactly 
rustic, not town-bred in appearance, though on the other hand 
certainly not at all girlish or ladylike, and who also fled from 
the interviewer and the admirer. 

THEIR DEFECTS THE SAME, 

Each when young conceived the idea of writing an 
epic, and each postponed it. Neither lived an eventful 
life. Virgil’s poetry was just as much a mania in its day 
as Tennyson’s. Both were parodied, and both were accused 
of plagiarism. The mannerisms of both were criticised. 
Both affected archaic words, and both were censured for 
the “new Euphuism.” The heroes of both were accused of 
priggishness and lifelessness. Neither Virgil’s nor Tenny- 
son’s hero had the Homeric quality. The epics of both 
failed in directness and heroic strength. Yet both were Im- 
perialists. Tennyson’s view of Britain is well known. Virgil’s 
faith in Rome was summed up in the following lines :— 

‘*To rule the world, O Roman, be thy bent, 

Empire thy fine art and accomplishment, 

To spare the crushed, but battle down the proud, 
Till all beneath the code of thy firm peace be bowed !” 

Both were scholars, yet neither was a pedant. Both 
polished and rejected much, and both were given to 
reading their poems to their friends :— 

Virgil read the ‘‘ Georgics ” to Augustus, a ‘‘ Georgic” a day 
for four days. Propertius, again, was admitted to a hearing of 
the ‘‘ Aineid ” while it was still in process, and wrote :— 

** Room, bards of Greece, and Roman bards, make room ! 

More than the ‘ Iliad’ quickens in the womb.” 
So Tennyson read to the Prince Consort or to the 
Rossettis and the Brownings. 

It is a pity, concludes the reviewer, that Tennyson 
produced no translation of a poet with whom he had so 
much in common, ; 
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MR. KRUGER IN FRANCE. 


THE place of honour in the Revue de Paris for January 
is given to an article by M. Van Hamel, containing his 
impressions and recollections of the unparalleled recep- 
tion accorded to Mr. Kruger in France. It might seem, 
now that the hymns of welcome have died away and the 
flowers and garlands have faded, that it was useless to 
tell again the story of Mr. Kruger’s progress through 
France ; but as a matter of fact M. Van Hamel’s paper 
is full of interesting details. 

It was not simply to listen to the hurrahs of the 
populace that the old man came to France; he wished 
to know precisely what the people and the Government 
of France would have to say to him ; above all he intended 
to speak himself, to answer and to discuss. He had need 
of an interpreter, and M. Van Hamel was that inter- 
preter, a delicate, indeed a dangerous task, which, 
however, he assures us, was turned into a delight by what 
he calls the immense kindness and patient simplicity of 
Mr. Kruger. 

“JT have been taught,” said Mr. Kruger to M. Van 
Hamel, “but I am not a scholar. I build my phrases as 
I understand them, and I do not always finish them ; and 
I am a little bit confused with grammar, as I have not 
had time to seek her favours actively ; you will arrange 
all that for me.” Mr. Kruger was referring to the 
difference between the Boer idiom, the ¢aa/, as it is 
called, and the literary Dutch language. 

He went on to tell M. Van Hamel that he had come 
to France to ask for the stoppage of the war by the only 
honourable means—namely, arbitration, and he declared 
that the barbarities of the English had attained their 
last limits ; that in his experience of Kaffir warfare he 
had not found the natives so barbarous as soldiers of the 
Queen; that the Boer farms were burned and their 
women and children left without a roof over their heads 
and often without bread. 

Another time he told M. Van Hamel to say that 
the English had forced the Boers to retreat, not by 
superior military skill, but by the superiority of numbers. 
“We have not been conquered,” he said, “‘ but we have 
been submerged.” And another time: “Say it again 
and again,” he said, “that our enemies have armed the 
Kaffirs against us, a cowardice of which we have never 
been guilty.” Then again he said: “If I complain of 
the barbarity of our enemies, it is as the head of a people 
not as the head of a family. Lord Roberts treated my 
family, notably my wife, who is old like me, with great 
regard and I thank him for it.” 

M. Van Hamel is eloquent in denouncing the 
German Chancellor, Count Von Biilow, who parodied 
the simple eloquence of Mr. Kruger amidst the laughter 
of the Reichstag, and we gather from this article that 
although Mr. Kruger failed to obtain what he wanted 
from the French Government, yet the popular reception 
filled him with pleasure. 

M. Van Hamel has some curious anecdotes to tell, 
notably that one day Mr. Kruger, having been urged to 
place a wreath before the statue of Joan of Arc, replied : 
“T understand very well what you want, but all these 
statues are idolatry. When Moses consented to accept 
homage for himself God carried him off and no one 
can find his tomb.” Then when it was said to him that 
probably after his death, if he succeeded in driving the 
English from the national soil as Joan of Arc had done 
in France, posterity would put up a statue to him, he 
said: “ No, no statue for me—never. You know well 
that they wanted to put up one to me in Pretoria ; there 
was never more than the pedestal—nothing else. When we 
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ut up the monument of Paardekraal we intended to 
fonoar man but to give the glory to God alone.” 

In his private life M. Van Hamel describes Mr. Kruger 
as charming in his dignity, simplicity, and occasional 
lively conversation. 

ancshiligaliaes 


MR. BERNARD SHAW PROPHESYING 
“THIS ISLAND IS DONE For.” 


“ CIVILIZATION and the Soldier” is the titleof Mr. Shaw’s 
jeremiad in the Humane Review, Mr. Shaw is as usual 
just a trifle too clever to be taken seriously, and vindicates 
his superior abilities by making fun of most folks in turn. 
He enjoys himself in proving that we are so warlike as 
a nation because we are so cowardly. He ridicules our 
policy of buffer states abroad and dog-muzzles at home as 
alike illustrative of our poltroonery. We dare not let our 
frontiers march with those of Great Powers, but must 
skulk behind strips of barbarians. Once Mr. Shaw kindly 
tried to enlighten our Saxon stupidity with the brilliant 
scintillations of his Celtic brain. But now he gives us all 
up. “War will never cease whilst either the Jingo temper 
or the pro-Boer temper governs us.” He goes on :— 

What will win in the race for Empire is the courage to look 
realities in the face and the energy to adapt social organisation 
to the needs of the modern conscience, and so substitute a 
fruitful life for a fool’s paradise. In what part of the British 
Empire these qualities are to be found at present (if in any) 
I know not: I have certainly not observed them lately in 
England. The war has stirred us up; but nothing has come 
to the surface so far but the commonest bumptiousness of spirit, 
the most provincial donnishness of thought. Sir Alfred Milner 
is, I think, the most representative Englishman now living ; and 
Sir Alfred Milner reminds me of nothing but the most hopeless 
type of schoolmaster, 

Yes, there is no denying it: the evidence goes to prove, so 
far, that this island is done for as the centre of the Empire. 
Imperial Federation, if it comes, may retain it as a park for 
holiday tours and pilgrimages to historic monuments; and 
it may leave us our House of Commons as Head Ranger (like 
George of Hyde Park), and even some ghost of our army as 
park keepers; but it will probably either take the serious 
business of the Empire out of our fat and nerveless fingers, or 
make some potentate a present of us, like Heligoland. 

Ina few centuries the Ionian Sea will still laugh in the Southern. 
sun, and on its bosom, gently heaving, the shadows of air-ships 
(of Chinese manufacture, run by International Federations as 
State lines) will flit towards the white-cliffed island where a once 
famous nation will live by letting lodgings. I cannot foresee. 
whether national frontiers, those last ditches of dog-in-the- 
mangerism, shall by then have been wholly filled up; but I 
am sure that, until that comes to pass, the supremacy will 
fall to the Power on which it shall first dawn that the 
soldier, the man-machine, the fighting automaton, the thing 
that does not reason and does not fear death, the projectile on 
horseback, the walking weight in the butt of the bayonet, the 
creature with five senses and neither moral rights nor moral 
duties, is a worse impostor than Kempelen’s automaton ; 
for the man that was hid behind the sham machinery of 
that famous humbug could at least play chess, whereas 
the poor hungry fellow inside the khaki frame can only 
betray himself by eating chocolate and keeping the box 
to be pawned when he is discharged, and finds that nobody 
will employ a sham automaton. And as to the unfortunate 
officers who, through congenital ‘deficiency of perception or 
excess of imagination, are duped into pretending to work the 
aftomaton when they are young, and dare not refuse to keep up 
the imposture when they are old ; who, believed to be heroes by 
romantic young ladies and sporting hansom cabmen, are known 
to be mostly duffers by the accidentally capable among their 
commanders, just in proportion as their counsels and terrors. 
prevail with a State will that State lose its nerve, the one being 
a symptom of the other. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE UNENDING WAR. 

IT is a strange thing that while everyone has given 
up hope of seeing peace in South Africa perhaps for 
years, our magazines persist in publishing two articles on 
what is to be done after the war for every one that deals 
with the question of how to end it. It would be just as 
reasonable for the Boer newspapers to discuss how they 
are going to reform Cape Colony, as it is for English 
magazines to talk about administering the Transvaal, 
for the Boer invaders could certainly claim with justice 
that they have more power south of the Orange River 
than Lord Kitchener with his big army has to the north. 
But the Boers, apparently being given more to acting 
than talking, have not yet told us whether they will grant 
“local independence” to the Cape Colonists, or whether 
the colonists must first undergo a period of probation. 
Perhaps they are wise to keep their intentions to them- 
selves. But their wisdom is not shared by many Eng- 
lishmen. The Vineteenth Century for February, for 
instance, does not contain a single hint as to how peace 
might be made with the Boers. But that does not pre- 
vent it publishing two articles assuming that the Trans- 
vaal is conquered, and that it is shortly going to be 
administered according to our Imperial will and 
pleasure. 

THE ECONOMIC FUTURE. 


Mr. A. B. Markham, M.P., writes on “ The Economic 
Future of the Transvaal,” which he begins by assuring us 
is going to be settled “at an early date” by the Imperial 
Parliament. As to the “ economic future,” Mr. Markham 
is very confident. In addition to gold, he foresees vast 
industries in copper, iron, coal, and diamonds. But it 
will be necessary, he says, to introduce Chinese labour in 
order to work these resources. Direct taxation, not in- 
direct, must be employed in order to make the wealthy 
millionaires pay. Mr. Markham says that the great 
South African millionaires would not pay largely under a 
system of indirect taxation, because they are not gene- 
rally large shareholders in the mines, but have made 
their fortunes by promoting new companies. When a 
mine is equipped and begins to pay regular dividends, a 
market is made for its shares on a basis which yields the 
investor 1opercent. The magnate sells on this basis, and 
reaps the profit. The taxation of dividend-paying mines 
‘would mean that the magnate would escape. A heavy tax 
should therefore be placed upon all undeveloped claims, 
and in order to make the magnates contribute, the regu- 
lation of the Chartered Company should be adopted 
whereby the authorities are entitled to 50 per cent. of the 
vendor’s scrip on the flotation of a new gold mine. Mr. 
Markham thinks that the true basis for taxation would be 
one which enabled mines yielding 6 dwts. of gold to be 
profitably worked. He thinks that the gold deposits yet 
undeveloped will absorb a capital of at least £30,000,000 
more. Mr. Markham’s article is a very well-informed 
and conscientious one, but it would have been more 
useful if he had held it over for a year or two. When the 
time comes for applying his recommendations they will 
probably have been long forgotten. 

THE NATIVES. 


The same remark applies to another paper in the 
Nineteenth Century, by Mr. John Macdonell, C.B., the 
chairman of the South African Native Races Committee. 
Mr. Macdonell protests against the idea circulated by the 
capitalists that the natives are a lazy race, who have 
never done anything to advance South Africa. On the 
contrary, he points out that everything that has required 
manual labour in South Africa has been done by blacks, 
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and if they have done so much without compulsion it is 
absurd to make their idleness a pretext for forced labour. 
He protests against the disintegration of the tribal organ- 
isation of the natives :— 

You cut adrift a vast number of people, ill-prepared for 
independence, from their old ties of government and traditions. 
You do your best to create quickly, and on a large scale, a 
proletariat. You extend with the good things of civilisation some 
of the worst evils incidental thereto. You break up family life, 
and disintegrate the old elements too rapidly to permit of their 
slow and easy absorption in a new order. You might have let 
down gradually and gently those primitive social structures ; you 
are likely to bring them down witha run. You had in the 
complex, though ancient, system of government in some parts of 
Africa the germ of true civilisation, the instinct of orderly life ; 
you have destroyed it in some regions, you would maim it in 
others. You have done little to carry over, smoothly and 
gradually—in places you have done much to prevent the carrying 
over—into a civilised state, the people of whom the break-up of 
semi-civilised communities may leave you the guardians. 


The argument that the natives should be treated as 
children is also absurd. Treating the natives like 
children in South Africa means generally treating them 
as children without the protection of the Factory Acts. 
The natives who are least interfered with are much the 
best off :— 

For example, in Basutoland—naturally no doubt fertile— 
where, as has been said, the valleys stand so thick with corn 
that they laugh and sing—the natives are by themselves, and 
poverty in the absence of bad seasons is unknown. The facilities 
for drink are notoriously the curse of the native ; but no excise 
duty is imposed in Cape Colony. As to this matter and others, 
the tutelage theory is apt to break down when any powerful 
interest intervenes. 

Mr. L. Oppenheim contributes to the MVineteenth 
Century an article entitled “Clearing Natal,” in which 
he describes the operations after the relief of Ladysmith, 
which resulted in the re-conquest of the country. Mr. 
Oppenheim is evidently very much amazed at the success 
with which the Boers were cleared out of the country. In 
this he differs from most people, whose amazement is at 
the fact that the Boers should ever have been allowed to 
clear out of it. 

A SANGUINE REVIEWER. 

“The Settlement in South Africa” also occupies a 
Quarterly reviewer. His article is a very elaborate one, 
but does not give any idea as to the terms of a possible 
peace. Apparently, the writer thinks this is only a detail, 
which may be considered when the country is adminis- 
tered, taxed, and colonised on the lines he recommends. 
We shall lose South Africa, he says, unless we can in- 
crease the number of British by immigration, and keep 
control of the ballot box. Our reviewer, therefore, at least 
deserves the credit of seeing that the racial cleavage we 
have made in South Africa is a permanent one. He says 
that the backward state of agriculture and fruit and vine- 
growing is due to Dutch conservatism—as if there was 
the slightest chance of getting the modern British immi- 
grant to devote himself to such work. He deludes him- 
self into the belief that Cape Colony and Natal can be 
made to bear their portion of the cost of the war, on the 
amusing ground that, had it not been for the Imperial 
Government, they would have become vassals of the 
South African Republic. But I expect by the time the 
Imperial Government is in a position to tax any one in 
South Africa the Cape and Natal colonists will be only 
wishing to heaven they had been vassals of the Turks 
or Chinese rather than of the British Empire. 

Mr. Geoffrey Noel contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review for January, the first of a series of papers on 
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“South African Politics,” dealing this month with the 
“dramatis persone.” His article is a blend of stupid 
criticism and vulgar impudence, which would be. very 
amusing and characteristic in the Daily Mail, but is 
rather out of place in a first-class review. Sneers at Mr. 
Schreiner’s German origin, his supposed lack of scholar- 
ship, and Mr. Merriman’s manners make up for lack of 
argument. Mr. Noel is quite cocksure that England’s 
record in dealing with South Africa is almost uninter- 
ruptedly bad; the Tories have not behaved “very 
reputably,” according to him, and he gives a list of eight 
typically English Whig statesmen who have done their 
best to lose us South Africa. Yet he is filled with naive 
amazement that anyone, not malevolent or traitorous, 
should doubt the wisdom of British policy to-day. To a 
philosophic student it is astonishing indeed to find all 
Tory England agreed that the Liberals are traitors, class- 
factionists, and cowards, and all Liberal England agreed 
that the Tories are corrupt, bribe the classes, and oppress 
the masses, while Englishmen collectively are so con- 
vinced that the Boer nation is so oppressive and corrupt 
that nothing but bringing it under “corrupt” Tory or 
“traitorous ” Liberal rule will save it from perdition. Of 
such is the logic of the factionist. 


FEDERATION BEFORE SETTLEMENT. 

“Calchas,” writing in the Fortnightly Review on 
“ The Crux in South Africa,” argues strongly in favour of 
dismissing from our minds the idea that we must settle 
South Africa before we attempt to federate the country. 
He calls upon the Government to reconsider their South 
African policy, which at the present moment he describes 
as that of Crown Colony Administration tempered by 
municipal institutions. The grant of municipal self- 
government is treated as a more or less remote ideal, 
and South African Federation is an altogether need- 
less speculation. Lord Salisbury’s words about years 
and generations in which the Boers might exclude 
themselves from the blessings of local autonomy were 
“gratuitous and dismal mischief.” Instead of postponing 
to the dim and distant future the Federation of South 
Africa, “ Calchas” would federate now, and would grant 
self-governing institutions immediately Lord Kitchener 
got the country in hand and the prisoners were brought 
back from St. Helena and Ceylon. All the necessary 
measures would have a much better chance of acceptance 
if associated with the immediate prospect of federation. 
The capital might be fixed in Bloemfontein, and the con- 
stitution imposed in the first instance from without by the 
Imperial Government. The material security which 
federation would offer for the future peace of South Africa 
overrides every other consideration. It is the only measure 
which gives any prospect of replacing the Army. If it is 
true that Mr. Merriman is a convert to the view that the 
Boers ought to renounce separatism, the first glimpse of 
a better hope has appeared upon that dark horizon. 
“ Calchas” suggests, but timidly, as if he were afraid of 
his own views, that federation might have a better 
chance of success if the work of establishing it were en- 
trusted to other hands than those of Sir Alfred Milner :— 

It is by no means impossible that Sir Alfred Milner’s way 
with the Rand capitalists may begin a remarkable change even 
in the present feelings of the Dutch towards the High Com- 
missioner, and may form the first point of réunion between the 
races. But unless some such special circumstances should occur, 
it would probably be better that Sir Alfred should voluntarily 
relieve himself of the duty which he has borne for nearly five 
years of anxiety, difficulty, and strain enough to exhaust any 
human being. It is evident that he smoulders under the attacks 
of half the population which he has had to influence. The 
antagonism between Sir Alfred Milner and the Afrikander 
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spirit has been the necessary consequence of the great work he 
has done, but if it continues it will soon become a serious dis- 
advantage to the interests of the Empire. His best successor 
would be a man like Sir Edward Grey, who not only knows, 
like Sir Alfred Milner, the necessity of being cool and balanced 
by force of intellect, but is so by nature. There is here a very 
considerable distinction, 
FROM OPTIMIST TO ALARMIST. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson is in a terrible state of mind in the 
National Review. He believes that Lord Kitchener 
has not much more than 20,000 men left for offensive 
operations, after deducting men on communications and 
wastage. The moral of the whole army has suffered. 
Yet the Government has done nothing. Even Baden- 
Powell’s Police, which was at first to be 20,000, has 
shrunk to 5,000, and in England up to January toth 
only 630 mén had been enrolled. We must send out, he 
says, enormous and overwhelming reinforcements, and 
“bring pressure on the civilian population” to convince 
the Boers of the futiljty of resistance. Unfortunately 
there does not seem to be any civilian population left to 
put pressure upon. He concludes :— 

What is required now is to press the enemy strongly at all 
points, to clear the Western Transvaal, by Sheridan’s methods if 
necessary ; to occupy the Northern Transvaal, as yet untouched ; 
to run down De Wet; and to annihilate the Boers in Cape 
Colony. All this means heavy reinforcements, but, as Lord 
Rosebery truly said, victory for us in this war is a matter of life 
and death. 

Mr. Wilson contents himself with abusing the Govern- 
ment for want of foresight. But he does not hazard an 
opinion as to the exact number of men required. In this 
he is wise, for otherwise people might be reminded that 
this is the same Mr. Wilson who, a few days before the 
Ultimatum, declared cocksuredly in the Dazly Mail that 
General White was nearly strong enough to begin the 


invasion alone. ; 


CAPTAIN GILBERT ON THE WAR. 

THE Nouvelle Revue for January has two further 
instalments of Captain Gilbert’s extremely interesting 
study of the Boer War, covering the period of decisive 
action from the advance of Lord Roberts from the 
Modder down to the relief of Ladysmith. The general 
scheme of the military operations has been often 
enough described, and all that is left now to note is what 
Captajn Gilbert has to say on various points of detail. 

It is interesting to note particularly that the complete 
change of objective forced upon the British Army after 
the retreat of Cronje to the east is compared by Captain 
Gilbert to the famous German march on Chalons. He 
commends the remarkable quickness with which Lord 
Kitchener estimated the military situation and unhesi- 
tatingly altered entirely the original plan. 

In the operations which led up immediately to the 
surrender of Cronje it is well known that Lord Kitchener’s 
action in giving battle on February 18th has been sharply 
criticised by not a few military experts. Captain Gilbert 
thinks that he desired to convince Cronje immediately of 
his weakness ; perhaps also Lord Kitchener wished tc 
break the Boer General’s strength at the first blow ; and 
there is yet a third suggestion which Captain Gilbert 
offers, that, as time was of the greatest value to the 
English, Lord Kitchener may have hoped to make 
prisoners of Cronje’s whole force and to utilise’ his cattle 
and stores in order to press on towards Bloemfontein. 

At any rate it is clear that in Captain Gilbert’s opinion 
the criticisms against Lord Kitchener are not wholly 
justified. What Captain Gilbert does criticise, however, 
is the lack of preparation and direction in the battle. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENT AT WORK. 
By Mr. A. G. HALEs. 

THE Pall Mall Magazine contains a lively account of 
the Life of a War Correspondent, by Mr. A. G. Hales. 
As to what goes to his making, Mr. Hales thinks “ there 
is no better training ground for the future war correspon- 
dent than the hack work of the average newspaper man, 
who steadily works his way upward day by day thrqugh 
all the varied phases of his varied career.” He goes on 
to magnify his office :— : 

To me it has always seemed that the day a newspaper man 
receives his commission as a war correspondent, he has won the 
Victoria Cross of journalism ; and if he has it in him his foot- 
steps henceforth may move amidst the footprints of the mighty, 
for his work will take him amongst great men and greater deeds. 
He will become part and parcel of events which shake empires, 
and overthrow or build up thrones, 

He gives a humorous account of what he calls “ the 
war correspondent’s baptism,”—his running the gauntlet 
of the Censor and securjng his license. He says,—‘ I 
doubt very much if the ceremonials attendant upon the 
worship of a heathen god are more strictly observed than 
the routine of an army; but patience is not the least of 
the virtues to be cultivated by a way correspondent.” 


WHAT THE BATTLE-SCRIBE MUST BE. 


He enumerates the items of outfit required by the 
pressman at the front, the most important and the most 
difficult to get being a good supply of horses. On the 
question of food, he remarks :— 

The rule with British troops is that a correspondent can draw 
rations for himself and one servant at the following rates : five 
shillings per day for himself and four shillings a day for his 
servant : and for this he can live nearly as well as an ordinary 
English dock-labourer out of work. 

To sum up, I think a good war correspondent, apart from his 
ability as a writer, must be able to live as a private soldier has to 
live. He must be able to march with him, if need be, through 
heat or cold, rain or snow. He must be at home in a saddle, 
and should know enough about horses to be able to attend to 
his own if anything goes wrong with it. He needs to be 
physically strong, and, above all, he requires to have the courage 
of his own convictions, 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK. 


Mr. Hales sketches the “ Day’s Work of the Battle- 
scribe” with exceeding vividness :— 

Let me explain what a day’s work often, very often entails. 
You wake at dawn to find the weary troops already preparing 
for the march ; you snatch a cup of coffee which your nigger 
has provided for you, and munch an army biscuit: whilst you 
are at this your ‘‘ boy” packs your things into the Cape cart ; 
you lend him a hand to pull down the tent and pack it away ; 
then, whilst he is harnessing the horses to the cart, you unpicket 
your riding-hack and saddle up for yourself—that is a game no 
horseman ever trusts to a servant if he can help it. Then, after 
seeing that the ‘‘boy” has fallen into line with the rest of the trans- 
ports, you canter on and get as near the general and staff as you 
can; perhaps the general or his aide will drop you a hint that a 
fight is pending, and you are all eyes and ears ; you notice a battery 
sweep away on the right front, a regiment or two of mounted 
infantry following ; so off you go in hot pursuit ; you ride five or 
six miles, and then find that they are merely taking up a position 
and do not mean at present to do anything serious. Suddenly 
you catch the sound of guns coming from the far-off left front. 
You jump into the saddle and ride off to see what is up in that 
direction, and find a long extended line in action : backwards and 
forwards you ride, picking up odds and ends of information, 
seeing what you can, hearing what you may. Then you hear 
the guns on the right at work, and the long level ripple of rifles, 
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and you know that there is a pretty big thing on. Off you go 
again, and you play your part: you ride near the guns, jump 
off your horse, pull out your glasses, and commence to make 
note 2. . 

You go to the infantry line and watch the men blazing away : 
you note the stretcher-bearers at work, see how coolly and weH 
they carry out their duties ; and then some one says, “* By jingo, 
the centre is advancing at the double !—the old man’s on the job 
to-day.” Off you scuttle again, for you must see the onward 
rush of the troops if you mean to do justice to your report. You 
suddenly find yourself in the thick of it without knowing why. 
You see fellows fall, and see them picked up and carried away. 
Then you notice the general’s aide-de-camp galloping like a 
streak of flame across the field ; if you happen to know him, and 
he is a good fellow, you dig the spurs into your horse’s flank, and 
gallop stride for stride with him for a little way, asking him for 
any news he may feel disposed to give you. Then once more you 
visit right and left front in turn, and note what effect our guns 
are having, also what the enemy’s guns are doing to our side. 
Having got through this lot, you ride back to the ambulance 
waggons and have a chat there, then down to the hospital 
tents, where the surgeons are busy on their grim tasks. Having 
picked up all that is lying around loose in the shape of general 
information, you skirmish round for details, and get hold of 
non-coms, and privates, and so pick up many an unconsidered 
trifle, little acts of heroism that the men speak of whilst their 
blood is hot ; next day they won’t talk of such things at all. 


Then come the difficulties of compressing all that has 
been got into the fifty words allowed each pressman, of 
passing the Censor, of galloping by night to the only 
available telegraph office, of challenge and imprisonment 
by sentries, etc., etc. 


THE CENSORSHIP. 


Mr. Hales does not conceal his dislike of the censor- 
ship, and of all that flows from it. He says :— 

Four-fifths of the officers have got it into their heads that 
because Lord Wolseley has condemned correspondents as a 
curse to the Army, they are justified in treating each scribe they 
meet as a dirt-heap, and sit upon him accordingly. But I have 
invariably noticed that the better the fighting man the easier it 
is to get along with him. 
Judging from the way Mr. Hales retaliates, one is tempted 
to suggest that ant-heap would be the more appropriate 
figure. 

cecilia 


SIR} ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


AMONG the articles on Sir Arthur Sullivan, the per- 
sonal reminiscences contributed by Mr. George Gros- 
smith to the Pall Mall Alagazine for February will 
probably be found the most interesting. In the American 
Bookman for January Mr. Lewis M. Isaacs has an 
article on Sullivan’s musical work, and from it the follow- 
ing extract is taken :— 


Sullivan’s genius was sympathetic. His music is full of 
contrasts and changes suiting the demands of the text admirably. 
It almost always illustrates and deepens the meaning of the 
words. ... This rare faculty of the composer is best displayed in 
the humorous passages with which his scores abound, so ably 
seconding the fun of the book. 

The early intimacy with his father’s band gave him a know- 
ledge of the orchestra that was of greatest benefit to him, and 
has made his scores of real value to the student. Charming 
touches and colour-effects abound, and in richness, delicacy, 
and refinement his instrumentation is unsurpassable. In the 
accompaniment to the solo voice, which is a stumbling-block to 
many gifted composers, he displays the best of taste, and the 
practical results of his training as a chorister are seen in his 
skilful management of the voices in chorus, and the effective 
manner of part-writing of which he has given us so many 
excellent examples, 
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A DREAM OF UNIVERSAL EMPIRE. 
By A JOURNALISTIC NAPOLEON. 


Mr. ALFRED HARMSWORTH has been spending some 
months in America. In-the course of his sojourn he 
consented to edit the New Year’s Day edition of the Vew 
York World in order to show Americans how to bring 
out the Twentieth Century newspaper. Mr. Harmsworth’s 
portrait appears in a covering sheet in the same paper 
with an announcement that he is the greater editor of 
Europe as yet. He then went tarpon-fishing in Florida, 
but before starting he wrote an interesting paper for the 
North American Review, entitled “The Newspapers of 
the Twentieth Century.”. Mr. Harmsworth has dreamed 
a dream of universal empire in the journalistic world, 
to be worked out by means of a great newspaper trust. 
He thinks that by the use of improved machinery it may 
be possible to issue the newspaper of the future in what 
is its proper form—a small, portable, and neatly indexed 
paper of the size of a page of the North American 
Review. Mr. Harmsworth recalls the fact that 
I made a proposal to issue a daily journal in a 
handy form in England, and adds that the project fell 
through. It fell through, not because of any objection to 
the shape, but because adequate time was not allowed 
for the response of possible subscribers. Nevertheless, I 
do not think that the book or magazine-shape newspaper 
is likely to catch on, for as a matter of saving time, 
nothing excels the big broadsheet, through which I can 


roam, and take in the headlines at a glance. Mr. 
Harmsworth, therefore, may regard me as_ having 
apostatised from my faith in the small paper. This, 


however, is only by the way. 


A NEWSPAPER TRUST. 

The gist of Mr. Harmsworth’s paper is the part 
in which he discusses the possibility of applying the 
principle of the Trust to journalism, and foreshadows 
the creation of a great journalistic monopoly by which 
one or two newspaper syndicates would run ¢all the 
newspapers in the country. At present he thinks that 
the influence of newspapers on the life and thought of 
nations is waning. The whole tendency of the times, 
both in America and Great Britain, is towards concen- 
trating great forces in the hands of a few, and he 
adds without offence, but not altogether without a little 
malice, that the power of the British Parliament is now 
“practically concentrated in the hands of the Cecil family. 
The Standard Oil Trust fills him with admiration as a 
‘demonstration of* what a monopoly can do. He asks 
whether a great journalistic combine of forty or fifty 
‘simultaneously published journals, each adapted to its 
own locality, would not dominate the newspaper world as 
effectively as Mr. Rockefeller controls the supply of oil. 

A MONOPOLY OF BRAINS AND NEWS. 

The nucleus of such a group could easily come into 
existence. Three or four leading newspapers of New 
York or London, forced to an unwilling friendship by a 
desire to escape competition, could command the situation 
by combining their forces. Their first acts would be 
to buy the best brains, newspapers, and machinery, 
construct private telegraph wires and cables, or purchase 
the exclusive or preferential use of the wires. They 
would by this means secure such a pull over all their 
rivals that they would clear them out, or compel them 
to enter the combination. What would happen Mr. 
Harmsworth thus describes :— 

_ Backed by the acknowledged facts of an ever-growing circula- 
tion, an unlimited capital, and a practical monopoly of all the 
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best writers and news-services of the whole world, the directors 
of the simultaneous newspaper could carry all before them. 
After the fashion of the great commercial Trusts of the United 
States, they could simply stamp out opposition and rivalry. It 
would be in their power to give any rival newspaper concern 
the option of either combining with them, selling out, or facing 
financial disaster. They would be able to practically force their 
own journal upon any city or district. They would hold the 
newspaper monopoly of the land. 


SIMULTANEOUS PUBLICATION, 


The great syndicate would have its own cables, wires, 
despatch-boats, special trains, paper mills, printing ink 
factories, machine shops and the like, and also, of which 
let Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son take heed, it would 
probably take the control of all railway and street news 
stands, and by purchase or overwhelming pressure compel 
all newsagents to accept the position of agents of the 
combination. All this would involve simultaneous publi- 
cation in the great centres of population. Mr. Harms- 
worth at present prints the Dazly Mail in London and 
Manchester. He foresees the coming of a time when the 
Daily Mail of the future will be printed in half a dozen 
towns at the same moment. Mr. Harmsworth then 
spreads himself very much as I did when | wrote my 
article on “Government by Journalism” in Holloway 
Gaol, in speculating as to the immense possibilities of a 
great newspaper :— 

The simultaneous newspaper would possess powers of this 
kind which we can hardly estimate, and, under the direction of 
men whose inclinations turned that way, would very possibly 
become the centre of a vast network of societies, organizations 
and institutions. A monopoly of the news-service would almost 
necessitate a series of weekly supplements, or associated 
publications to deal with specialsubjects. Religion, science, educa- 
tion, finance, commerce, sport, law, medicine, and a host of other 
subjects of importance to different sections of the community, 
would call for more adequate treatment than is possible in the 
columns of a daily newspaper. My subsidiary journals and 
magazines already exceed thirty in number, and include evening, 
weekly and monthly publications. 


AS AN ORGAN OF GOOD. 


Mr. Harmsworth protests that he neither admires trusts 
nor monopolies, but he thinks that they are inevitable 
and will bring great advantages in their train. The 
simultaneous newspaper combination will rule the roast 
with its unique news service, and its unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for publicity. One curious and _ interesting 
remark Mr. Harmsworth makes is, that the existence of 
such a newspaper would enable its conductors to ignore 
“non-news,” by which he means the trivial items and 
unedifying matter which every editor dare not omit. 
Under the competitive régime no editor longs to omit 
anything, whereas a newspaper possessing a monopoly 
could absolutely boycott such items. It could boycott 
a good many other things. But to this side of the 
question Mr. Harmsworth is blind. He is an optimist of 
the first water. He says :— 

Such a newspaper could maintain a high literary tone, and 
thus become an educative institution of the greatest value. This 
is true already of the best journals in most lands, but there is 
another side to the question. The existence of a gutter Press 
cannot altogether be ignored. Neither can we afford to neglect 
the fact that a considerable section of the public patronises it. 
The new régime of journalism will promptly put an end to it. 
Imagine, then, the influence which would be exerted if an over- 
whelming majority of the newspapers in the United States spoke 
with the same voice, supported the same principles, and enun- 
ciated the same policy! Such a state of things would bea 
terror to evil-doers and to the supporters of anything inimical to 
the commonwealth, 
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DANGERS. 

He admits, however, that— . 
all would depend very largely upon the man or men at the head 
of it. In the hands of a weak man—still more so in the hands 
of an unprincipled one—such an influence might work ¢reat 
mischief. 

But what are the chances that the man or men at the 
head of such a combine would be of a character calculated 
to make the great monopoly a power for good in the land ? 
Is it not probable that Mr. Harmsworth is just the kind 
of man to be the Napoleon of the new journalistic empire ? 
Mr. Harmsworth has great qualities, but would even Mrs. 
Harmsworth or any of the Harmsworth family venture to 
say that he could be safely entrusted with the direction of 
such a gigantic monopoly with unlimited and irresponsible 
powers of boycotting and misrepresentation? We know 
with what dauntless intrepidity Mr. Harmsworth launched 
this country on the South African War, which he was 
perfectly certain would be over before Christmas, 1899, 
and would not entail the loss of 100 lives. Would man- 
kind be in a better position if Mr. Alfred Harmsworth’s 
powers for exciting passion and ignoring and misrepre- 
senting facts should be multiplied by a hundred? No 
doubt Mr. Harmsworth would in the end find his way to 
St. Helena, but before he reached his ultimate destination 
his road would be marked by many a Moscow, a Leipzig, 


and a Waterloo. 
paid. Set 


‘*ALL MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER.” 
INTERNATIONALISM BY THE LATE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE Sunday at Home for February publishes an 
interesting posthumous paper by the late Bishop of 
London on International Relations. Dr. Creighton says : 

Peace among nations is only possible when they are conscious 
of a common object which is of sufficient importance to prevent 
merely national interests from clashing. The consciousness of a 
common destiny will alone be strong enough to make nations 
forego their separate claims. It is by a growing sense of the 
unity of Christian civilisation, and the identity of its aims—by 
an increasing readiness to appreciate the different forms which it 
has assumed and see what each supplies to the general purpose 
—that good understanding will grow. All may agree about 
the blessings of peace, and may deplore the horrors of war. 
But this will not help us much so long as_ differences 
arise which war alone can settle. We must strive after a 
new idea of the nature of those differences. They will 
always seem large and important so long as each nation is 
struggling for its own advantage. They will grow smaller 
and capable of settlement by discussion just in proportion as 
civilised nations regard themselves as possessors of a common 
heritage and engaged in a common work, from which all civilised 
nations equally benefit. Better understanding of one another, 
the sense of a friendly rivalry in carrying out a common purpose, 
greater clearness in recognising that purpose, and in seeing how 
each nation can help towards it—these are things which must be 
learned if we would promote peace. What is most pressing in the 
future is that the characteristics of Oriental civilisation should be 
more generally known amongst European peoples, especially 
amongst ourselves. It is indeed almost a duty incumbent on 
every Englishman that he should know the conditions of life in 
these great dependencies which England rules, Without know- 
ledge there cannot be a due sense of national responsibility, an 
appreciation of what is possible, a just judgment of passing 
events. We cannot rid ourselves of the burden of our duty by 
ignoring parts of it, Our obligations towards the East form a 
large part of our duty as a nation, and ought to be present with 
us as a determining element in our judgment about many things. 

A period of tutelage may be necessary in the case of savage 
nations, but such tutelage should be as brief as may be, and 
should leave no rancorous feeling behind. 


This can only be achieved if the civilised nations of the West 
unite more clearly into a confederacy, each having certain 
qualities which fit it for certain parts of this great task ; if the 
greatness of the work be so fully recognised that it swallows up 
minor differences by the completeness of its appeal. Then the 
Western peoples, recognising unity in diversity, may accomplish 
their mission by carrying into the rest of the world that large 
spirit of sympathy which has bound themselves together, and 
which alone can enable them to succeed. 
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Reading for Town and Country. 


THE Circulating Library in connection with this 
REVIEW was started some five years ago, to enable small 
towns and villages with no free library to obtain some of 
the best literature of the day at a very moderate cost. 
A list of books was carefully selected so as to comprise 
all branches of literature, both serious and entertaining. 
The terms upon which they are sent out are as follows :— 

Series I., boxes of books, containing forty-five to fifty 
volumes—twenty standard and contemporary novels, ten 
illustrated magazines and periodicals, and about twenty 
books of biography, history, travel, and adventure. 
Terms :—A quarterly box of books, 30s. per quarter or 
£5 a year if paid in advance, a half-yearly box, 50s. half- 
yearly or £4 Ios. if paid in advance. 

Series II., cheaper boxes of books, containing sixty 
volumes, consisting principally of standard works of 
fiction. Terms :—Half-yearly 30s., or £3 a year. 

Series III. and IV. boxes of books, with forty to forty- 
five volumes, made up of recent novels and standard 
works of fiction. Terms :—Quarterly box, £5 per annum 
if paid in advance, or 30s. per quarter. 

Catalogues and further particulars with application 
form can be obtained on applying to the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS CIRCULATING LIBRARY, Temple House, Temple 
Avenue, E.C. 


~~ 


How to Secure Friends. 

THE Correspondence Club affords every opportunity 
for lonely and isolated people to secure friends in town, 
country, or abroad. The annual subscription is tos. 6d., 
and entitles members to the receipt of Round About, 
post free by letter rate ; the insertion of personality, the 
forwarding of anonymous letters provided postage is paid, 
and private introductions. Cheerless lives are brightened 
by the receipt of correspondence from paper friends, 
which may or may not lead to intellectual friendship or 
marriage, as the fates permit. There is at present no 
simpler method of securing friends than by joining the 
Correspondence Club, for members are at once permitted 
to write to hundreds of men and women who, like them- 
selves, lack interest in their lives and seek human 
comradeship. All particulars will be sent on receipt 
of stamped, addressed, foolscap envelope by the Con- 
ductor, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


moore 


“THE HUNDRED BesT PICTURES” is the title given 
to a publication emanating from Charles Letts and Co. 
It is intended to reproduce in seventeen parts one 
hundred of “the most famous examples of the painter’s 
brush in the history of the world’s art.” Six pictures are 
reproduced in each number and loosely fastened in for 
removal and framing if need be. Opinions will differ as 
to what pictures constitute “the best hundred,” but that 
is.a detail. The six pictures in No. r are very beauti- 
fully reproduced in photogravure, and the work bids fair 
to reflect great credit on the artistic taste of the pub- 
lishers. 
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FROM SIX TO FORTY-TWO MILES AN HOUR. 

In Feilden’s Magazine for January, Mr. George Halli- 
day writes an interesting article upon Marine Engineering 
and Shipbuilding. He begins by pointing out that from 
the days of the Phcenicians until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century no progress had been made in ship- 
building or ship-propulsion. Progress began when 
William Symington fitted a Watt’s engine to drive the 
steam paddle-wheel of the Charlotte Dundas. Although 
the boat was propelled at only six miles an hour it 
marked the beginning of the marine engineering which, 
at the close of the century, enabled the Vzfer to reach 
the record speed of forty-two miles an hour, and the 
Deutsch'and to rush across the Atlantic in 5 days II 
hours and 45 minutes. The greatest improvements made 
were the introduction of iron as a shipbuilding material 
by John Laird, the use of the screw-propellers and of 
high pressures of steam. Mr. Halliday tells the story 
of Dr. Lardner’s, lecture upon “Transatlantic Steam 
Navigation” The Great Western had just been built, 
and the worthy Doctor demonstrated the utter impossi- 
bility of crossing the Atlantic under steam alone.’ He 
said :— 

‘* Let them take a vessel 1,600 tons, provided with 402 h.p. 
The vessel must carry a burden of 1,748 tons. He thought it 
would be a waste of time, under all the circumstances, to say 
much more to convince them of the inexpediency of attempting 
a direct voyage to New York, for in this case 2,080 miles was 
the longest run a steamer could encounter ; at the end of that 
distance she would require a relay of coals. . . . We have as 
an extreme limit of a steamer’s practicable voyage without 
receiving a relay of coals a run of 2,000 miles.” She sailed on 
April 8th, 1838, taking 850 tons of coal on board, and arrived 
at full speed in the afternoon of April 23rd, having made the 
passage in fifteen days, and with 200 tons of coals left in her 
‘bunkers, 

Increased speed is only acquired by sacrificing more and 
more room to boilers and machinery. The accompanying 
diagram brings this fact out very clearly. For profitable 
running very high speeds are not desirable, but every 
large line needs one record-breaker at least as a means 
of advertising itself. 
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SIR ANDREW CLARKE ON EMPIRE BUILDING. 
THE DESTINY OF WESTERN AFRICA, 

Sir ANDREW CLARKE is interviewed by Mr. R. Blath- 
wayt in the February number of Great Thoughts. After 
describing his work in Malaga, Sir Andrew Clarke says:— 

‘* We should be happier in our rule on the West Coast—and I 
speak from experience, for I was out there for some time myself 
—if we had confined ourselves to pure trading. At present we 
can only succeed by forced labour, and that always means the 
deterioration of both English and native. Remember this, that 
on the West Coast we are only re-occupying ground which was 
occupied by: the powerful and pious influence of the Roman 
Catholics—I refer to the government of the Portuguese, years 
ago. They spent money and lives, but failed, and now there 
remain of their rule only the ruins of convents and old palaces, 
which you will see crumbling to dust in the jungle, with ceilings 
painted by Italians, Nature is too’strong for the European, 
and it will be the same with us. Our work in the Hinterland 
may prolong our stay, but in time it will be handed over to 
natives, controlled and guided by a half-caste and bastard 
population of our own race. And awful then will be the 
condition of West Africa. It {will be a solemn warning to 
England, and an object-lesson on the absolute necessity for 
firm decision between the true colonisation of our race and the 
occupying of territory merely for the purposes of money getting.” 

‘Without being in the least degree a little Englander, Sir 
Andrew, don’t you think we are too bent on conquest for the 
mere sake of conquest, and of adding land to land? It appears 
to me it will tend in the end to weaken our control of our Empire.” 

‘Ves, I often think we are enlarging the Empire too rapidly. 
We are leaving Canada and Australia in a half-completed 
condition, and are weakening ourselves against some strong 
self-centred European Power. We are not making half the 
use we might make of Canada and Australia, and we have 
trouble untold ahead of us in South Africa. I lay great stress 
on motive and character. India is ruled by character, Re- 
member this, righteousness exalteth a nation, and still more, 
because it is wider spread, does it exalt an Empire. It is a great 
and Imperial question we are called upon at the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century to consider. Westand often upon the graves 
of ancient empires, and it should be our mission to gather together 
their scattered fragments, and form them into the cradle of a new 
and fair dominion, federated in justice and morality, and which 
will exceed in usefulness to mankind and in honour to our nation 
and faith all that has preceded it in the dead and gonedays. The 
responsibility of empire weighs heavily on England in the present 
day, but that responsibility can be lightened if it be undertaken 
in the spirit of sympathy and of justice, of love for a conquered 
race, and with a fixed determination only to act towards them 
as we would they should act towards us in similar circumstances. 
Do as you would be done by. That should be the guiding motto 
and the inspiration of every whole-hearted Empire Maker to-day.” 


i Eugenes Balers tea! 
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IN THE PROPHET’S MANTLE. 
M. DE BLowITz IN A NEw ROLE. 

M. DE BLOWITZ contributes to the North American 
Review for January a very interesting paper, a prophetic 
speculation as tothe Twentieth Century. There is a 
good deal in it that is not very much to the point, but 
towards the end of the article he proclaims that electri- 
city is destined to offer to the human race “ the penulti- 
mate word on the everlasting enigma which mankind has 
sought to solve.” He says :— 

It is my conviction that the task of revealing the full meaning 
of this demiurgic force is to devolve upon the Twentieth Century, 
and that then, the question solved, the entire problem of 
existence on this globe will be seen to have been solved as well. 
The solution of all the problems which are tormenting the 
human mind is bound up in thisone. This solution will 
suppress frontiers, change the aims of armies, subject the 
planetary spaces ‘to the human will, modify altogether the faith 
of the race, and give in general to the efforts of its intelligence a 
fresh direction and an object as yet undreamed of. 

A CENTURY OF WAR. 

This, however, is only one of his prophecies. He 
believes that the Twentieth Century will witness innumer- 
able and terrible wars throughout the entire globe. He 
catches glimpses of wars throughout its entire span. In 
the centre of Europe, he repeats his old prophecy that 
war will break out on the morrow of the death of Francis 
Joseph. In the more cr less general conflict of which 
M. de Blowitz catches a glimpse, the Kaiser’s part will 
not be one of the least preponderant. As for Russia, he 
thinks that the will of the Tsar, expressed in the most 
astonishing and unexpected way, will effect a change. 
Russia had a Tsar Creator, it had a Tsar Emancipator, 
it will have a Tsar Liberator. But as the future of 
Russia escapes every law of logic, M. de Blowitz refrains 
from indulging further in prophecy. 

SOCIAL PARASITISM. 

The bulk of his paper is devoted to a dissertation, 
concerning what he regards as the great and growing 
evil of modern France—social parasitism, which it is the 
mission of the Twentieth Century to combat, to repress, 
and to extirpate. Each régime has left its favourites who 
were more or less parasitical, and thus to-day over a 
France which fancies itself democratic there stretches 
an immense, constantly shifting blotch, this social parasitism, 
these throngs of individuals always discontented, always with 
unslaked thirst, always ready to upset existing things on the 
chance of finding a place or reaping an advantage by a possible 
upheaval. 

Now, alongside the idle and the drones, who have enough to 
live upon, but who are able to add nothing to their resources, 
side by side with the twining parasite who climbs up along the 
social organism, catching in all the interstices of the trellis, and 
insinuating itself into every depression, where it thirives on the 
blood and flesh of others, there is also the Sruit sec, the poseur, 
the man who has vague ideas on every subject, the man who 
cherishes every ambition and appetite and aspiration, the man 
of universal pretensions, who is always ready with an explana- 
tion, always ready to redress everything, and who fancies he has 
the right to occupy every place and to play any vé/e he may 
fancy, ' 

These three negative social types, the shiftless and idle, the 
parasite, and the dead-sea fruit, taken together, form the evil 
which is obstructing the normal social life of France. 

HOW TO COMBAT IT. 

This malady must be eliminated, or France will perish. 
Its suppression is the most pressing and serious problem 
with which the Twentieth Century will have to deal. 
Mr. Blowitz does not say exactly how it is to be dealt 
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with, but he makes one practical suggestion, namely, the 
imposition of an income tax, not as a substitute for other 
taxes, but as an altogether new and penal impost, the 
proceeds’ of which are to be utilised for premiums on 
emigration for any Frenchman wishing to settle in the 
colonies, and giving satisfactory guarantees of his capacity 
to make proper use of the money which will be advanced 
to him. Parasitism engenders the calculated sterility of 
women, which, in its turn, is the creator of parasitism. 
In the new century there must be no more lethargy, but 
every one must work. It must be the age of universal 
toil :— 

This will prevent neither the struggle among men, nor war, 
nor conquest, nor hatred ; but it will call a halt to the shames 
and stupidities of the present hour, and prevent here or else- 
where the gangrene from spreading in the social organism, and 
the advance of universal existence toward the eternal tomb. 

After writing this sentence, M. de Blowitz says, “I lay 
down my pen here, for after all I must fix a limit to this 
essay.” His readers will agree with him. You cannot 
get much farther than the eternal tomb. 

paeicgeihieas 
The World was Her Salon. 

MADAME DE STAEL takes her place this month in 
Longman’s delightful series, by S. G. Tallentyre, of 
“Women of the Salons.” This is his provisional 
estimate of that extraordinary woman :— 

Madame de Staél takes her own generation by storm. She 
inspires everywhere an enthusiasm of love or hatred. There is 
no medium, The time is not yet come when she can be regarded 
with that cold and disinterested eye which is to be supposed to 
search out truth. Her ample and vivid personality still takes 
one in possession, Her rush of words, her rush of feeling, her 
inimitable intellectual daring, her supreme conceit, and her 
strong passions leave the beholder breathless, astounded, and in 
a frame of mind essentially unjudicial. 

In her bold inconsistency and her marvellous intuitions, she 
is supremely a woman. She is supremely unwomanly in her 
amazing egoism and her lust for fame. Take refuge with her 


from the battle of life without ? She is herself a battle. Her 
love is a torrent of genercus and undisciplined emotion, ‘‘ If 


she gives herself up to her impetuous nature,” says Benjamin 
Constant, ‘there is a commotion like a thunderstorm, “or an 
earthquake, Did she but know how to govern herself 
she could govern the world.” That is her whole character 
summed up in little. . . . 

The other Sa/onnicres make their salons their world. It is 
only this one who has attempted to make the world her salon. 

It is to be hoped that the writer will publish this series 
of sketches in book form. It will be a rare combination 
of personal fascination and of solid historical interest. 


—e—aeeneoeeeeesenesre eee" 


Temple Bar for February is an unusually interesting 
number. Mr. A. Montefiore Brice depicts “ St. Helena, 
Old and New,” with an exceptional vividness, and invests 
that prison-islet with unsuspected attractions. He even 
suggests that the Boers, when they return to their native 
veldt, will love to recall the scene of their imprisonment. 
Mr. H. Vallings recounts the memory of Louis “ Stevenson 
among the Philistines” at Davos, and tells how the 
invalid novelist was roused by a professor denouncing the 
emotionalism of English as distinguished from German 
women, and exclaimed, “ This neck is wet with the tears 
of German women.” An effective retort on modern 
critics of fix de siécle decadence is delivered by a writer 
who recalls very much the same kind of criticism published 
exactly a hundred years ago. The “new woman” and 
the “revolting daughter” are shown to have flourished 
at the close of the eighteenth century ! 
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LAST CENTURY’S FICTION: 
SURVEYED BY MR. QUILLER-COUCH. 


It is a very interesting sketch of the Novel in the 
Nineteenth Century which Mr. A, T. Quiller-Couch 
contributes to the Pa// Mall Magazine. Only glimpses 
of his critical estimates of leading names can be given 
here. 

SCOTT. 

For Scott, it need hardly be said, he expresses admira- 
tion, intense but not unqualified. He says :— 

Here, at any rate, was a writer who revelled in heroic deeds : 
and he who understands heroic deeds should understand a hero, 
and he who understands a hero has grasped something of 
spiritual truth. But beyond a recital of heroic deeds Scott would 
not dare. He, who could invent characters by the dozen for our 
amusement, and unfold character with a master’s hand so long 
as it remained humorous, eccentric, of minor importance, never 
by any chance admits us to the heart of his heroes, or reveals to 
us the mainsprings of their heroic action. They have a few 
necessary and obvious features : they are good-looking, brave, 
proud, chivalrous, honourable, and it is profi:able to be in their 
company. But they are figures in outline : of the real man, the 
inner man, he tells us nothing, lest it might be taken too 
seriously. He has left us a Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inven- 
tions; but, apart from their humours, he has not greatly 
increased men’s knowledge of men. 


DICKENS. 


On Scott followed Byron: and Byron with all his 
faults “ did consider man in his relation to the scheme of 
things.” The novelists who “ derive from Byron—Lytton 
and Disraeli—have a sense which Scott never had of 
man’s relations with the visible world around him and 
the invisible or dimly visible world—‘ the army of unal- 
terable law’—beyond.” The estimate of Dickens is 
high :-— 

It is possible to class Great Expectatious and'A Tule of Two 
Cities as failures (though I should dissent) : it is not possible, 
with these in our mind, to deny Dickens the title of Romantic, 
And in the latter tale he achieved, after a fashion, what his pre- 
decessors in romance had failed to achieve. He rose above his 
own conception of men as bundles of humours, he rose above 
the spiritual indifference of the Romantics, and he fairly 
grappled with the soul and inner meaning of an heroic action. 
In doing so he crossed the Rubicon between phenomenon and 
idea, between that which appears and that which is, between 
Jonson’s country and Shakespeare’s; and if Dickens, greatest 
of all the tribe of Ben, proved himself an incomplete Shake- 
speare, this detracts nothing from the honour of the attempt. 


THACKERAY. 

Of Thackeray we are told— 

His men and women are drawn from outside, and for inside 
we have the author’s delightful comment. It hovers around the 
inner springs of action instead of revealing them... . At heart he 
wants to charm, and feeling that his countrymen are easily 
frightened by ideas, he lets ideas lie, like sleeping dogs. 

THE CROWN OF THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT. 


With Charlotte Bronté the writer finds the spiritual 
side of romance growing steadily in importance. George 
Eliot’s novels do not shirk ideas, but are profoundly occu- 
pied with them. With her “ we have passed the end of 
the Romantic movement in England.” “ The honour of 
summing up the movement in one splendid book was 
reserved not for Emily Bronté,” but for Charles Reade in 
his one great book 7he Cloister and the Hearth which, 
“with its wealth of learning, its ringing narrative, its 
grasp of spiritual truth below all the crowded movement, 
is at once a mccterpiece and a literary marvel.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


BALZAC, 

Passing to France the writer is confronted first with 
Balzac, to whose tremendous power he bears willing 
witness. But, he proceeds, “ this great genius is after all 
but a glorified Man with a Muck-rake, botanising and 
biologising in the ooze at his feet, never lifting his eyes to 
that spiritual light towards which the little organisms are 
pushing purblindly even while they seem to him entirely 
occupied with devouring one another.” 


THE MOST INFLUENTIAL NOVEL. 


Romance took up the quest of the spiritual first from 
the side of beauty. The sublimation of real life which 
appeared in Dumas did make for beauty :— 


Let the great names which follow Dumas—George Sand, 
Hugo, Gautier—stand for witness, In Hugo, the most 
important, the pursuit becomes a conscious one, and the divine 
side of human(life is harped upon with furious energy, until man 
himself becomes a Titan beside God—nowhere more titanic 
(or grandiose, if you will) than in Les Misérables, which, taken 
for all in all, has been the most influential work of fiction in its 
century. 

THE BLIGHT OF SCIENCE. 


The scientific movement in the writer’s judgment “has 
rather tended to blight than to inspire” the growth of 
true fiction :— 


The notion, rampant until a few years back that Truth must 
lurk in a test-tube, and the secret of creation in deep-sea mud, 
will no doubt be found in the end to have made, in a lop-sided, 
left-handed fashion, for progress. To its credit will stand 
M. Zola, with his laborious works and his theories; to its 
discredit, the beautiful works which Daudet in France and 
Bjornson in Norway (to name two glaring instances) might have 
written, but were dissuaded from writing. In England we 
escaped the scientific fury for long, and met the affliction only 
when its real insanity had begun to dawn on the rest of the 
world, 

OUR DEBT TO GERMANY— 


The influence of Thomas Carlyle and George Eliot, 
z.é., the influence of Germany, helped to save us. The 
writer thus acknowledges our debt to our kinsfolk over 
the sea :— 


When the time comes to estimate exactly what German 
influence did for English literature in the nineteenth century, we 
shall probably find cause to be sorry for much that seemed 
mighty fine to us in the great Victorian days—the intemperate 
worship of strength, the demand for originality at any cost, the 
public consent that any vagaries of language were permissible 
and even admirable so long as they helped a writer to flaunt his 
own personality and arrest attention. But we shall also have to 
reckon that it kept us loyal to philosophy in days when science 
threatened to invade and break up the deeps. With each dis- 
covery we have never lacked, in poetry or in prose fiction, 
philosophers to hold us from panic. 

—AND TO RUSSIA. 

Russia as well as Germany came to our rescue :— 

French realism and Russian realism reached us together, or 
almost together ; and by the second the first stood condemned. 
Zola observed no more carefully than Tolstoi, De Maupassant 
directed his observation no more exquisitely than Turguéneff ; 
and beside the two Russians the two Frenchmen were no less 
evidently shallow than muddy . . . These two men did impres- 
sively and in the sight of Europe uphold, vindicate, and establish 
the truth that the concern of Fiction is with things spiritual, 
intimate, deep, not with things material, external, shallow ; 
with interpreting the hearts of men, not with counting their 
buttons ; with ideas not with phenomena : that it uses pheno- 
mena, as all arts must use them; but as a means only to arrive 
at stability, peace and law—or at such glimpses as men may get 
of eternal law. 
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A DAILY RUN WHOLLY BY WOMEN. 

THE story of La Fronde, “a daily paper entirely 
produced by women,” is told in the Youxg Woman for 
February by Isabel Brooke-Alder. Za Fronde is owned, 
published, edited, written, managed, set up (but not, we 
infer, machined) by women, and counts its readers by the 
hundred thousand. 

WHAT SUGGESTED THE IDEA. 

This is how the marvel came about :— 


In August, 1896, Madame Durand was the chosen envoy of, 


La Ligue Frangaise at the Women’s Congress then being held 
in Brussels, and it was whilst reading a paper on Woman’s 
Rights before the assembled delegates of the learned societies of 
all the world that she got her first idea of the scheme which took 
shape the next year as La Fronde. ‘‘ Why not,” she thought, 
‘*put what I am now saying within the reach of a// the women 
who want to hear it, instead of limiting it just to these selected 
listeners 2? Why not print it many times—and cheaply?” And 
from cheap printing the chain of thought needed but one link to 
reach ‘‘ newspaper,” and naturally to extend itself into the pro- 
position ‘‘to be run entirely by women.” . . On oth 
December, 1897, the first number of Za Froude appeared. 
THE EDITRESS-IN-CHIEF, 

The originative ego of the paper had her training on 
the stage and on the press, and is thus described :— 

Madame Marguerite Durand, who owns and manages Za 
Fronde, is a blonde, handsome and well-proportioned, still well 
on the sunny side of middle age. She was at one time on the 
stage, and becoming a Pensionnaire de la Comédie Frangaise, was 
entrusted with important parts ; but on her marriage she severed 
her connection with the famous Maison de Moliére, and devoted 
her energies to politics, on which overwhelming topic she con- 
tributed a brilliant series of articles to Le Figaro, 

HER STAFF, 

Madame Durand is assisted in her interesting but arduous 
work by some of the most intellectual of her compatriots, all of 
whom give of their best for the benefit of her brilliant enterprise. 
Her sub-editress is Madame Emmy Fournier, a delightful speci- 
men of the brisk, very feminine, but very up-to-date Parisienne ; 
and amongst her occasional contributors are the following well- 
known women :—Madame Alphonse Daudet, Madame Leconte 
du Nouy, Sarah Bernhardt, Rosalie Rousseil, Augusta Holmes, 
and Madame Clemence Royet. 

From twenty to thirty regular contributors send their best 
work to Madame Durand, and the staff at the office of her paper 
consists of twelve members, writers, sub-editors, reporters, etc. 

HER OFFICES. 

Perhaps the most pleasing novelty connected with Za 
Fronde is the tasteful elegance of its offices. These are 
located in a five-storey house in the West End of Paris. 
The writer bears this admiring testimony :— 

Go where one will in this Temple of Industry, everything 
is charming, clean, bright, fresh, cheering to a degree; and 
everybody there is to match, from the doorkeeper who enquires 
your errand on arrival, to the Proprietress-Editress who sits up 
aloft in the prettiest sanctum imaginable. 

The room in which she presides over the destiny of her paper 
is far more like an English drawing-room than an editorial 
“den,” with its groups of palms and high vases of flowers, its 
lace curtains, pictures and open fireplace—everything, in fact, 
with which a charming woman likes to surround herself when 
at home. But, for all its grace, there is an air of serious 
occupation about the apartment which suggests that its owner is 
there as a business woman. 

The waiting-room, which connects with it, is in its way quite 

as attractive, being furnished as a library. 
Any one who knows the dens in which some of the 
greatest London editors have to manufacture copy will 
sigh for a feminine French invasion to change littered 
infernos into paradisos of lettered elegance. 


DRESS AND DECORATION, 

The fittings of the whole building and its occupants 
seem to have been designed as a harmony in white and 
green :-— 

Dainty ladies, some arrayed in the height of fashion, are 
these industrious scribes, despite the fact that several of them 
earn every sou they spend. There are a few, however, no less 
industrious, who prefer more serviceable garb, and one is so 
entirely regardless of the amenities of feminine attire that she 
dons the twentieth century’s hideous substitute for Rosalind’s 
** doublet and hose ! ” 

On the ground floor is a cosy little buffet, where tea, cakes 
and wine can be had ; a reception room for promiscuous callers, 
stocked with innumerable books of reference, a copy of every- 
thing produced by women authors, and a photograph of every 
painting or piece of sculpture by women artists since the 
foundation of Za Froude. 

Adjoining it is a large hall, glass roofed and prettily furnished, 
where Madame Durand holds occasional soirées musicales, and 
entertains the members of ‘* Za Ligue du Droit des Femmes” at 
their monthly meetings. The same scheme of decoration 
prevails all over the house—green and white, variously applied. 

The composing room, at the top of the house, is not any 
exception to this pleasing state of things, and the eighteen type- 
setters look, in their way, just as fresh and generally attractive 
as their sister-workers on the floors below. 

All that appertains to the dusiness of La Fronde—its sale, and 
the advertisements which it contains—is undertaken by a staff of 
clerks, whose uniform of dark green cloth dresses with white 
facings accords to perfection with the decoration of the whole 
building, 


— 2 —— 


A FEDERATIVE HOME BUILT OF PAPER. 

THE Wide World for February publishes a charmingly- 
written and copiously illustrated article on Professor 
Bickerton’s Federative Home at Wainoni, near Christ- 
church, New Zealand :— 

Wainoni, it seems, has all the advantages of an excellent club 
at the cost of a second or third-rate lodging. There is more 
freedom, greater privacy, and no loneliness—these are its watch- 
words, The Professor’s own house, designed like no other 
house that anyone ever saw, is the nucleus of the home. 
Reserving a few rooms for himself and his family, the large 
drawing-room, the brilliant and lovely conservatory, the dining- 
room, and the social hall are all shared by the Federators and 
his own family in common. Everyone uses them alike, and alk 
receive their friends in them without distinction of caste or rank. 
The entrance hall is a large conservatory, full of gorgeous 
flowering plants, palms, and tall tree-ferns from the native bush. 

At four o’clock everyone meets in the drawing-room for after- 
noon tea; but all other meals are more or less ‘‘ moveable 
feasts,” served from one common kitchen, somewhat in hotel 
fashion, to suit the different modes of life and habits of the 
Federators, Each family has its own private apartments, and 
joint housekeeping is managed by the community. The cost of 
living federally is undoubtedly far lower than it would be if 
the Federating families lived each in its own little home. The 
normal standard of members for such a Federated home is 100. 

Professor Bickerton has discovered the art of con- 
structing buildings of tarred brown paper, which, if tarred 
afresh every two years, will last for half a century :— 

Not only is the cost of a paper dwelling less than one-fifth of 
that of the cheapest wooden building, but it is also excellent in 
case of earthquake—a serious consideration in the northern parts 
of New Zealand. Paper buildings are also remarkably warm, 
the paper drying as hard as a board, and there being a space of 
four inches between the outer and inner walls. The brown paper 
which is chemically treated perfectly withstands the weather— 
even the fierce winds which sometimes sweep across the Canter- 
bury Plains. Strange as it may seem, these paper houses have 
remained tight and dry when wooden houses have let in the 
wet, 
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FIRST EFFORTS OF EMINENT MEN. 
THE MONTHLY PRECEPTOR. 

IN the January number of the Zzdrary there is a most 
interesting article hidden away under the ambiguous title 
of “The Juvenile Library.” The title, with not even 
inverted commas, suggests an article on the choice of 
books for children or the juvenile department of the 
public library, whereas it is really a notice of an old 
periodical bearing the name of the J/onth/y Preceptor 
for the monthly issue, and the Fuvenile Library 
for the half-yearly volumes. This magazine, pro- 
jected in 1800, seems to have run to six volumes, 
but the specially interesting thing connected with 
the publication is that in addition to “the complete 
course of instruction on every useful subject,” which it 
promised to supply, it published in its pages the prize 
productions of young students, There was, in fact, a 
monthly distribution of prizes to the value of fifteen 
guineas and upwards. It is of the prize-winners and 
their first printed efforts that Mr..W. E. A. Axon gives us 
some particulars in his account of this periodical brought 
out just a century ago. 

One of the first prize-winners, we learn, was Henry 
Kirke White, who received a silver medal for a translation 
from Horace, and a pair of twelve-inch globes for a prose 
article describing an imaginary tour from London to 
Edinburgh. The name of William Johnson Fox, the 
Anti-Corn Law orator, appears in each of the first four 
volumes. His first contribution was the solution of a 
mathematical problem. Master T. L. Peacock’s appear- 
ance at the age of fourteen was as an answer (in verse) 
to the question, “Is History or Biography the More 
Improving Study?” The editors prefaced the poem 
with the following memorandum :— 

The following is published, not as a specimen of poetry 

articularly excellent, but as an extraordinary effort of genius 
in a boy of this age, and as such the proprietors have rewarded 
him with an extra prize, viz., an elementary book, value 5s. 

Another competition was a translation of Horace’s 
Ode, “ Integer Vitae,” by “ young gentlemen who have not 
exceeded sixteem years of age. The best production will 
entitle the writer to a prize value Three Guineas, consisting 
of Books or Instruments of his own choice. The seven 
next best in order of merit will be entitled to a book 
each, value five shillings.” It is interesting to learn 
that the winner of the first prize was none other than 
Leigh Hunt, the winner of the second being George W. 
Ormerod the antiquary, and of the third Thomas De 
Quincey. Leigh Hunt’s name also figures in connection 
with other competitions, and for an essay on “‘ Humanity 
to the Brute Creation” he received a silver medal. But 
Mr. Axon is naturally most concerned with De Quincey’s 
efforts. Curiously enough, the lines translated from 
Horace are De Quincey’s sole contributions to the 
domain of English verse, and though they did not gain 
him the first or even the second prize but what is termed 
on the Continent the accesszt, they attracted the attention 
of Lord Morton and made De Quincey feel himself 
something of a “ lion.” 

My own verses, says De Quincey, had not at all satisfied my- 
self, and though I felt elated by the notice they had gained re, 
and gratified by the generosity of the Earl in taking my part so 
warmly, I was so more ina spirit of sympathy with the kindness 
thus manifested in my behalf, and with the consequent kindness 
which it procured me from others, than from any incitement or 
support which it gave to my intellectual pride. 





OF REVIEWS. 


PHIL ARMOUR IN A NEW LIGHT. 


Dr. GUNSAULUS, of Chicago, contributes to the 
American Review of Reviews a most interesting 
character sketch of Philip Armour, the great Scotch- 
Irish pork-king. He knew him well, and praises him 
warmly. He says :~— 

We who knew his heart will think of him as happy, hopeful, 
and even playful among the children whom he loved, As a 
little child, he trusted God at the last as at the first, and he was 
not afraid. 

‘Men fail, for the most part,” he used to say, ‘‘ not because 
they are not smart enough, but because they are not good enough 
to succeed.” 

Armour was a broad-minded man, who was all for 
combines in religion as in trade :— 

I told the fo:ks at the mission, when they wanted to know 
what denomination we 
would choose for the 
work down there, that 
I wanted the religion 
of the place to be 
undenominational, but 
it ‘must be sixteen 
ounces to the pound, 
all wool, and a yard 
wide ; and I don’t care 
whether the converts 
are baptised in the 
soup-bowl, a dish-pan, 
or the Chicago River.” 

** Almost anybody,” 
he said, ‘will do for 
a father, but it takes a 
very great soul to bea 
good mother.” 

When I showed him, 
says Dr. Gunsaulus, 
the wonderful revelations of the X-ray, he amused us by saying, 
as he saw a two-cent coin through an oak plank, ‘‘ Well, maybe 
there isn’t so much to marvel at in this thing, after all. I 
always could see a two-cent piece almost through anything. I 
think, if the American boy could get some of these X-rays in 
his eye, it wouldn’t hurt him any, especially if his heart can be 
enlarged as his fortune grows.” 

He stood in reverence before any marked peculiarity of mind, 
and he wanted a wall of protection placed about any timorous 
though awkward individuality. ‘‘That boy’s peculiarity,” he 
said, “fis a pocket of gold in an unpromising mine. All the 
rest of him will get its value in the thing that makes him different 
from the other fellows. If he is educated right, it will dis- 
tinguish him; and if he is ever going to make the world any 
richer, he has got to get the wealth out of that place in him.” 


When Dr. Gunsaulus visited the London Academy 
with Mr. Armour, the latter was much interested in the 
picture of “ Napoleon leaving Josephine ” :— 

He turned to me and said, with stormy indignation : ‘‘ The 
rascal! the scoundrel! No wonder he could not succeed. I 
believe he lost his power just then. No man ought to succeed 
in a world worth living in who mistreats a woman, especially his 
wife.” 

QUEEN WILHELMINA and her Consort-elect form the 
subject of an agreeable sketch in the Suaday Magazine. 
The writer, Mr. John Bell, reports :—“ My husband,” 
she has said, “should be my loyal and obedient servant 
for two hours of the day, when I shall be devoted to the 
affairs of my kingdom, but for the remainder of the time 
I shall be his devoted and obedient wife.” A pretty 
resolution. But it remains to be seen whether life can be 
so conveniently divided into watertight compartments by 
the mere stroke of a clock. 
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NEW PICTURES, ROY 


AL AND OTHERWISE. 
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REFERENCE to our advertisement pages at the 

end of the magazine will disclose several additions 

to our Portfolios and other art productions. The 
No. 5 Portfolio announced last month has given great 
satisfaction to the: many admirers of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, because of the inclusion of collotype repro- 
ductions of “ Joli Coeur” and “ Blue Bower.” In con- 
sequence of the death of the Queen we have devoted 
one Portfolio to 
various portraits 5 
of Her Majesty 
at. diferent 
periods of her 
life, and added 
portraits of the 
King, Queen 
Alexandra, the 
Duke and Duch- 
ess of Cornwall, 
and views of the 
Royal Palaces. 
This Royal Port- 
folio will be chiefly 
valued for the 
sake of the large 
collotype portrait 
of the Queen at 
Home. It makes 
an effective pic- 
ture for framing ; 
a glance at the 
frontispiece of this 
magazine will 
show the particu- 
lar portrait which 
was selected for 
reproduction on a 





Fine Arts,” but was rejected by a vote of the House of 
Commons, and the painter, being anything but tnmoved 
at the proceeding—the more especially as he hed offered 
the picture to the nation for only £300—sent it to the en- 
suing Academy Exhibition, 1851, where it evoked universal 
admiration, and was promptly purchased by Lord 
Londesborough for £840, the copyright of it, purchased 
by Messrs. Henry Graves and Co., bringing a further 
£500 totl e artist 
, It has since 
greatly ir creased 
in value. Lord 

Londesb orough 

sold it o the 

first Lord Chey- 
lesmore, and at 

his death in 1892 

it passed to its 

present owner 
for upwards of 
£7,000. 

When first the day- 
star’s clear cool 
light, 

Chasing night’s 
shadows grey, 

With silver touched 
each rocky 
height 

That girded wild 
Glen Strae, 

Uprose the monarch 

of the glen, 
Majestic from his 
lair, 

Surveyed the scene 
with piercing 


larger scale in this Ans sian inh 
. . h ° nd snufied the 

Portfolio. To the “The Monarch of the Glen.” fragrant air. 

large half-crown 

pictures we have By Sir Epwin Lanpseer. These were the 


recently added a 

very fine collotype reproduction of Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
most famous picture, “ The Monarch of the Glen.” This 
canvas was certainly the most popular of all Land- 
seer’s deer pictures. He painted it in 1850. It 
shows a stag, crowned with its twelve tines, standing 
among the clouds on an eminence of rock and heather. 
His quick ear seems to have caught some sound foreign 
to it, and the sensitive nostrils expand as if scenting 
danger. This splendid specimen of the master is now in the 
possession of Mr. T. J. Barratt, of Bell Moor, Hampstead. 
It was intended by Landseer to fill a panel on the wall 
of the Peers’ Refreshment Room in the then New Houses 
of Parliament, as one of three subjects illustrative of the 
chase. It was sent on approval to the “Committee of 
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lines appended to 
the title in the Royal Academy catalogue, taken frém 
“The Legends of Glenorchy.” The work was engraved 
first by Thomas Landseer in 1852, an artist’s proof of 
which realised £120 at Christie’s in 1894. (See “ Painting 
in the Queen’s Reign.”) This picture can be sent to any 
part of the world for 2s. 6d.; but purchasers of No. 5 
Portfolio will find a coupon on the envelope which 
entitles them to a copy of “ The Monarch of the Glen” 
for one shilling ! 

“ THE Little Englander of Christianity ” is the nickname 
with which Mr. H. C. Macdowall, in Wacmillan’s, retorts 
on opponents of missionary work in China and elsewhere. 
To abolish foreign missions would, according to his argu- 


ment, mean first the abolition of Christianity in general. 











THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


a 


AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. ; 

Our late Queen and our present King take the first 
place in 1)r. Shaw’s February review of the progress of 
the werld. 

A REPUBLICAN VIEW OF BRITISH MONARCHY. 

His 1emarks will help his countrymen, who have at 
last arrived at the conviction that the British monarchy 
is not synonymous with Royal despotism, to avoid the 
other e :treme of regarding it as a merely nominal office. 
He says :— 

Quee 1 Victoria from the very beginning of her reign was a 
signific: nt factor in public events, to an extent even greater than 
could |e commonly known, . . .The influence of the British 
sovereijn, if tactfully and prudently exerted, may count for as 
much ja certain times of emergency as the more visible and 
tangibl: authority of the Tsar of Russia, not to mention the 
Germai Emperor. And Queen Victoria had for many years 
past exerted an almost unbounded moral control over the larger 
policies of the British Empire. 


Of the new King, Dr. Shaw pithily -observes : “ He is 
not reverenced ; but he is liked.” The editor proceeds :— 

It is believed that he has a deep sense of the greatness of the 
British Empire, and that he has inherited from his mother a 
certain directness and simplicity of mind that are of immense 
value in such a position as he must fill, ‘In short, he is shrewd. 
If Albert Edward lives very long, he must help to solve internal 
problems of great moment. 


Among these Dr. Shaw specifies the making Irishmen 
thoroughly at home in the United Kingdom, the recon- 
struction of the House of Lords, and the federation of the 
Empire. “Seemingly the Prince of Wales grasps the 
idea that royalty is a much more democratic institution 
than the peerage.” The peers might be stripped of their 
powers without injury to the Crown. With characteristic 
American chivalry, Dr. Shaw referred to “the unbounded 
admiration that the whole British people feel for the 
beautiful and admirable woman who will share his throne. 
For his wife, as it happens, is incomparably better fitted 
than himself, by nature and cultivation, to grace the royal 
purple.” 

THE SECRET OF LINCOLN’S CONFIDENCE. 

In many respects the magazine might be called a 
Lincoln number. The birthday of Lincoln as well as of 
Washington falls in February, which thus becomes an 
especially patriotic month with loyal Americans. Mr. 
Lyman Powell compares the two greatest Americans, 
and dwells on their common self-control, reticence, 
medesty, and religious faith. Here is a story of Lincoln’s 
faith in prayer :— 

When, just after Gettysburg, the wounded General Sickles 
asked him why he had been so sure of victory, Lincoln answered, 
with all the simplicity of a naive child: ‘‘I will tell you if 
you never tell anybody. Before the battle, I went into my little 
room and got down on my knees and prayed to God as I had 
never prayed before. I told him that this was His country and 
that this was His war, that we could not stand any more 
Chancellorsvilles or Fredericksburgs, and that if He would stand 
by me I would stand by Him ; and He did, and I will. From 
that hour I had no fear about Ge‘tysburg.” 

It is clear to whom the writer’s heart inclines the most. 
But to remind us how the popular demi-god was once 
regarded, an article is added on “ Lincoln in Caricature.” 
Mr. G. F. Parker supplies also the “ possible origin of a 
Lincoln phrase,” found in the works of Thomas Cooper, 


materialist, freethinker, and revolutionary, published in 
1794. Speaking of the United States, Cooper wrote : 
“The Government is the government of the people and 
for the people.” 


—_—<o— 


AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS: 

THE December number is full of the glories of 
anticipation. It appears on the eve of the birth of the 
New Commonwealth. Its principal feature is a sketch 
of the immense preparations which Sydney is making 
for the event. The dominant note is one of elation and 
triumph. Dr. Fitchett presents an array of figures to 
prove the extraordinary advance of the Island Continent. 


THE SECRET OF BRITISH EXPANSION, 

The same exuberance of the sense of achicvement 
pulses through his retrospect of a “ Century of Empire.” 
He recalls Mr. Holt Schooling’s computation that the 
British Empire has increased at the rate of two acres 
every second, while the possessions given back after 
acquisition would of themselves constitute “a very decent 
Colonial Empire.” The expansion was not intended, 
often not desired, by statesmen. How then, he asks, did 
it come about? What was “the secret of Empire ”? 
Dr. Fitchett almost drops into poetry as he seeks to make 
reply :— 

What is this force—apparently as silent, as constant, and as 
independent of human purpose as one of the great forces of 
Nature—which, day in and day out, through the whole century, 
has pushed outwards the frontiers of the Empire? The truth is, 
the Empire has grown as a bud swells in springtime, at the 
whisper of strange forces. A thousand energies—some homely, 
the stir of the sap, the kiss of the brown earth, the splash of the 
falling rain ; some mystic and strange, and which run to the roof 
of the heavens, the wooing of the sun, the path of the planet 
through space—go to make a bud burgeon and swell in the 
springtime. And a hundred forces—political, climatic, racial, 
geographical, religious and irreligious, noble and ignoble—-have 
combined to give to the British Empire the amazing growth this 
century has witnessed. 

Perhaps the most picturesque, if not the strongest, of these 
forces has been the restless energy of the race itself ; and the 
sort of swarming impulse which has burned in its blood. 


A NOBLER AMERICA. 


The elevation of the moment enables Dr. Fitchett to 
hail the loss of the Ame:z.zan colonies as a blessing in 
disguise :— 

It has turned out, in the strange revenges of history, that 
Australia is England’s compensation for the American Revo- 
lution that rent from her the great colonies across the Atlantic ! 
That Howe failed in Boston, and Cornwallis surrendered at 
Saratoga, explains why Melbourne is not under the tricolour, 
and Sydney governed by an epauletted commissioner who takes 
his authority from Paris! It can hardly be doubted that the 
loss of the American colonies set England free to plant her foot 
on the great African continent, and to occupy a fairer, and what 
may yet prove to be a richer and nobler ‘‘ America ”—the Aus- 
tralian continent. 

IN 2000 A.D. ? 

Dr. Fitchett closes with a glance ahead :— 

The British Empire itself, at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, is a world-power such as history has never before 
seen. It is not so much an Empire, as a cluster of empires and 
commonwealths, If it grows during the next century as it has 
grown during the century just closing, on what a mighty political 
shape the light of A.D. 2000 will shine ! 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


IT is a full number for February, though with few 
exceptionally eminent articles. Noticed elsewhere is 
Mrs. Crawford’s paper on the Queen and Mr. Townsend’s 
negative study of Europe’s influence on Asia. 

A GOOD WORD FOR LORD WOLSELEY. 

“Nemo” speaks up for the late Commander-in-Chief 
with loyal resoluteness. He says :— 

September Ist, 1899, before the war began, the British Estab- 
lishment was 161,000 men, and on the Ist September, 1900, 
that Establishment was 354,000 men. I do not say that with 
that marvellous result the life work of one man alone is to be 
credited. I do say that if it had not keen for Lord Wolseley we 
should have had no such army at all; that he, and he only, has 
fought through opposition that would have cowed almost any 
other man, and has been the one efficient cause. 

On becoming Commander-in-Chief he made the 
Glasgow speech which roused the nation, and forced the 
Government to larger preparations. For thus forcing 
their hand, the writer alleges, they have now turned him 
out. 

THE STATE AS SOCIAL PROVIDENCE. 


Sir Edmund Verney holds up the Canadian Govern- 
ment as a model for State-fostering. of agriculture : 
in establishing experimental farms, finding the most 
favourable time for sowing, hybridising fruit and 
grain, free testing of seeds, free analysis of manures 
and soils, lecturing tours of expert advisers, etc., 
etc..—all at a cost of only £15,000 a year. Mr. 
Gilbert Slater writing on ‘Co-operators, the State 
and the Housing Question,” calls attention to the action 
of the Royal Arsenal Co-operators at Woolwich, who are 
now building 3,500 houses, and at the same time are 
clamouring for municipal building on similar lines. One 
great reason for high rents in crowded centres is that 
building is, as a rule, still a “ small industry.” Produc- 
tion on the large scale under municipal or co-operative 
auspices would be more economical. To reduce rent 
still further the writer supports the plea for “a total 
remission of taxation on the raw material of shelter,” or, 
at least, that the Treasury should pay half the rates on 
the homes of the workers. Mr. Henry W. Wolff pleads 
for the separation of the Post Office Savings Bank from 
the Treasury, and for its freedom to invest its deposits 
like other banks for the benefit of depositors. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SECOND COMING. 


Mr. D. S. Cairns takes exception to the criticisms of 
J. S. Mill and Mazzini that Christianity does not do 
Justice to the claims of public life. After recalling the 
prophetic background to the Kingdom of God, Mr. Cairns 
goes on to treat of the Second Advent. He says :— 

In His teaching regarding it I believe that Christ is really 
saying, ‘‘I have not yet had My say out, and I am coming to say 
it and to do it, I have come in weakness, but I am coming 
again in glory, and in power. I have moved about among the 
weak and obscure, and I have dealt with common human 
personal interests, duties and privileges of the individual soul : 
but I have a law, too, for the great rulers, the great nations, the 
immemorial institutions of society, slavery, property, commerce 
and war. I am coming to master and penetrate these great 
spheres by My providence, My spirit, and My truth. [ shall 
then deal with the life of nations and society, and shall lay my 
hand upon them for God. I cannot speak of these things 
yet, for Mine hour is not yet come, and ye cannot bear them 
now.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Colonel Maude presses for a national military reform 
which would include many of our most needed social 


reforms. A better breed of men is wanted for soldiers. 
Therefore he recommends linking volunteering with 
technical education and the University Extension move- 
ment ; drilling and feeding of Board School children ; 
dealing effectively with unsanitary areas in large towns, 
and a system of feeding wives and children of men 
thrown out of employment by war. A Russian publicist 
chats somewhat discursively on Russian policy relative 
to the “open door,” which he characterises as 
vacillating. Mr. William Graham reviews Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s “English utilitarians.” Mr. Herbert Paul 
writes forcibly on “ the decline of the Government.” 


— 2 


BLACKWOOD. 


Blackwood for February is dull. The only interesting 
article it contains is that by Colonel Henry Knollys 
on “ Maladministration of Messes,” which is a protest 
against the extravagance of officers. The system of 
“keeping up the credit of the regiment ” is evidently a 
microcosm of the, way in which our Jingoes “ keep up the 
credit of the nation ” :— 

Lavish entertainment of mess-guests, expensive balls, race 
luncheon-parties, superfluous subscriptions, costly luxuries, and, 
above all, the unthrift in interior economy, which is only divided 
by a thin sheet of paper from downright embezzlement, are 
habitually defended on the plea of ‘‘ keeping up the credit of the 
regiment,” 

No matter how poor an officer is he is forced to sub- 
scribe to these extravagances. Colonel Knollys gives an 
account of some successful and unsuccessful attempts 
by commanding officers to reduce the expenses of officers. 
An attempt by Sir Hope Grant to impose frugality upon 
manceuvring officers had the following result :-— 

Certain regiments organised strings of nominally private traps, 
but really of contractor’s transport, to move in their wake along 
public roads, with an audacity contemning concealment, and 
conveying supplies utterly inconsistent with the training of tent- 
life. Thus, while the general was contenting himself with chops 
and sherry, subalterns and captains within a stone’s throw were 
revelling in delicacies provided by an expensive French cook, 
and in champagne and claret-cup, and their mess-marquees were 
open to every rowdy Dick, Tom, and Harry who came touting 
to the site. The cost was, of course, enormous. In one case—I 
could quote the regiment—a single week’s bill for some indi- 
viduals amounted to £70. 

Another commanding officer succeeded so far as to 
enable his subalterns to live on their pay and £100 a 
year. This Colonel Knollys regards as the high-water 
mark of reform. He maintains, however, that each 
officer’s mess bill might be reduced £60 a year. 

AMUSING WITHOUT MORALS. 

The writer of “ Musings without Method” is always 
excellent. He is in a good humour this month, over 
Lord Roberts’s reception and Australian Federation. The 
only thing which ruffles his serenity is that the Worcester 
Conference ended so tamely :— 

No better instance of imperial solidarity could be found than 
the demeanour of the Australians, who kept the rebels in check 
at the Worcester Conference. So anxious were they to show 
their sympathy with England, to demonstrate their dislike of 
sedition, that their commanding officer (it is said) had the utmost 
difficulty in controlling their temper. At the slightest warning, 
their Maxims would have been turned upon the conference of 
revolt, and we should have witnessed the spectacle of free and 
democratic colonists firing upon insurgent colleagues in the name 
of the mother country. 

The last sentence sounds like sarcasm, but it is 
evidently meant seriously. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Nineteenth Century for February is not a par- 
ticularly good number. It opens with a sonnet on the 
Queen, by Sir Theodore Martin, which I quote elsewhere, 
and a prose tribute by Sir Wentyss Reid, in which there 
is nothing remarkable. I have dealt elsewhere with the 
articles, three in number, on South African affairs, also 
with Colonel Lonsdale Hale’s paper on “Sham versus 
Real Home Defence.” 


PUNISHING CRIMINALS. 


The Assistant-Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, Mr. Robert Anderson, C.B., writes on “ Our 
Absurd System of Punishing Crime.” His chief argu- 
ment is that habitual criminals should be punished 
having regard to their past offences, and not merely 
in the light of the last offence. He says :— 


In setting themselves to punish crime our criminal courts are 
pursuing a wrong system, a system unworthy of the age, a 
system begotten of medizval superstition and ignorance. In 
former times the doctor set himself to cure disease. The result 
to the patient mattered little. In our day it is not the disease 
the physician considers so much as the patient. He carefully 
studies his constitution and medical history, and regulates his 
treatment accordingly. It is highly discreditable to the age 
that a like change of method has not yet been introduced in 
penology. By all means let a prisoner be tried only upon a 
definite charge, and without reference to his antecedents. But 
once he is convicted, let us have done with this stupid and 
ignorant system of measuring his sentence by his latest offence. 
Ifa man traps a fox in his ‘“‘fowl-run” he does not let it go 
again because, when caught, it had only killed a chicken or 
two. 

THE SOUL OF IRELAND—THE LANGUAGE, 


Mr. George Moore contributes an eloquent plea for the 
preservation and encouragement of the Irish language. 
He publishes, as evidence of what may be done in Ireland, 
translations of several Irish poems, which, in spite of 
translation, are much more original than nineteen- 
twentieths of current English poetry. Mr. Moore regards 
Irish as the soul of the Irish people, and he points to the 
revival of Bohemian and Flemish as a proof that it might 
be revived. 

HIGHER GRADE BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Sir Joshua Fitch takes the decision of the High Court 
in the case of “ The Queen v. Cockerton ” as a text for an 
article on this subject. He maintains that, whether that 
decision is upheld or not, more legislation is required -if 
we are to hold our own. But public opinion must be 
interested in the education of the popular intelligence :— 

A great step will be taken, it is true, if, after the present 
lawsuit shall have ended, regulations are made which will 
legalise the advanced work of the Board Schools, and placé it 
on a stable foundation. But this alone will not suffice. Law 
and Government can, after all, do little more than give expression 
to the best public opinion of the time, and become the 
instruments for giving effect to the highest national ideals, And 
it is the formation of that public opinion and of those ideals 
which constitutes the chief task of reformers and philanthropists, 
of statesmen and public instructors. 


OFFICIALS AND ELECTRICITY, 


Professor J. A. Fleming, writing on “ Official Obstruc- 
tion of Electrical Progress,” makes the policy of the 
Government in regard to wireless electricity the subject 
of severe condemnation :— 

Two years ago Marconi signalled thirty miles across the 
Channel ; a year and a half ago he flung his messages for sixty- 
five miles at the naval manoeuvres, and ninety miles from 
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Wimereux*o Dovercourt. This year he has abandoned the use 
of high signalling masts, and solved the problem of perfectly 
isolating simultaneous messages from each other. The postal 
telegraph officials have just succeeded, by imitating his earlier 
methods, in effecting wireless communication between Ilfracombe 
and the Mumbles. 


THE CHINESE DRAMA. 


Professor H. M. Posnett gives a description of the 
Chinese play “ Pi-Pa-Ki,” which Chinese critics regard as 
the masterpiece ef their drama. As to the general ten- 
dencies of the Chinese drama he says :— 


The object of serious drama has always been recognised by 
Chinese critics as moral, and very nobly do they express this 
object, as ‘‘ the presentation of the finest lessons of history to the 
ignorant who cannot read.” Plays void of moral teaching they 
despise ; and the second passage I have selected from the 
Chinese editor’s preface to ‘‘ Pi-Pa-Ki” contains the following 
severe attack on plays intended merely to amuse the multitude : 
—‘* What do you find in them? Foolish dialogue, scene after 
scene, in which one may hear the clatter of the streets, the low 
talk of the cross-roads, the coarse indelicacy of love intrigues. 
And what is the outcome ofall this? That the life of man is 
confused and misled, that his heart follows the torrent of his 
passions, and in them is finally lost.” 


AN INDIAN AMEER. 


The Gaekwar of Baroda takes a leaf out of the 
Ameer’s book, and publishes some details of his public 
and private life. The article is written in the form of a 
succession of short paragraphs. His Highness, unfortu- 
nately for his readers, shows, however, little trace of the 
Oriental naiveté of the Ameer, and his paper cannot 
compare with the Ameer’ book for interest. The 
following is his criticism of India, which he compares 
unfavourably with Europe :— 

In India, in order to live happily and to prosper, one must 
not attempt to be above the common herd. Prominence of 
intellect or orginality of thought is disliked and looked upon 
with suspicion.. There can be no statesmen or generals where 
there is no scope for the exercise of those qualities. The great 
majority of the people, on account of long thraldom, ignorance 
and poverty, are incapable of right discernment. The absence 
of intelligent, independent, and effective criticism renders 
difficult any high standards of indigenous growth. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Herbert Paul writes on “ The Doctrine of Indul- 
gences.” The Rev. Dr. A. Smythe Palmer deals with 
the question “ Who were the Cherubim ?” 





SOME NEW MAGAZINES. 


IN addition to the New Liberal Review, noticed else- 
where, we have received the first number of a quarterly 
which promises to render excellent service in the domain 
of Hygiene and Preventive Medicine—the Yournal of 
Hygiene, under the editorship of Dr. G. H. F. Nuttall. 
A glance at our Table of Contents will give some idea 
of the scope and importance of the review. In this con- 
nection reference: may be made to a useful monthly, 
Public Health, the journal of the Incorporated Society 
of Medical Officers of Health. 

The Crisis, a sixpenny quarterly, made its appearance 
in January. It contains several articles of interest. 

The Philharmonic is the name ofa new magazine pub- 
lished in Chicago, with music as its chief subject, but the 
Drama and Art are also accorded a little space. The 
magazine is illustrated, and the editor is Mr. Charles E. 
Nixon. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE Quarterly Review for January opens with the first 
part of an article on British Agriculture. I have dealt 
elsewhere with the articles on Army Reform, on the 
Settlement in South Africa, and on the parallel between 
Virgil and Tennyson. 

THE VICTORIAN STAGE. 

In an article thus entitled, the reviewer evidently thinks 
that the present revival of interest in the stage is but a 
temporary one. He says that when books are much read 
the hold of the drama on the popular mind must decay, 
and with this must decay the merit of dramatic produc- 
tions. Moreover, for the drama to attain its highest 
popularity and success we require a light-hearted age. 
The eighteenth century was such an age. At present the 
political and social issues before the world are so en- 
grossing that we have neither the time nor the energy to 
spend on the serious discussion of dramatic themes. The 
demand for amusement has increased, but it is the music- 
hall which meets it. 

A LEGATION FOR THE AMEER. 


The article on the Ameer’s book is chiefly interesting 
for the reviewer’s plea for an Afghan legation in London. 
He says that Russia could not make such a concession 
the occasion for a demand for an Afghan representative 
in St. Petersburg any more than we could demand a 
Bokharan representative in London. But our reviewer 
forgets that Bokhara has not anything like a legation in 
St. Petersburg, while Russia has a Resident in Bokhara. 
The writer, however, thinks that the reception of an 
Afghan representative here would solidify our relations 
with the Ameer. 

NAPOLEON. 


In an article on “ The Later Years of Napoleon,” the 
writer says :-— 

Napoleon failed and brought ruin upon his country, yet, as 
we have seen, largely through causes which he could not wholly 
control—most of all, perhaps, the very greatness of his genius, 
which, whatever the status of France, must always have rendered 
him dangerous to the neighbouring Powers. He stimulated the 
very forces which were to be most fatal to France—the sense of 
nationality in Italy and Germany, and the growth of the 
colonial Empire of England. But it was his work to clear the 
ground for the new edifices of the century. In this sense he 
was, to use Lord Rosebery’s phrase, ‘‘the scavenger of God.” 
His iron impact made Germany what she has become in our 
time ; and everywhere on the Continent his was eventually a 
revivifying influence. Nothing, where he had passed, was as it 
was before. 

THE NICARAGUA DIFFICULTY. 


In the article on the Nicaragua Canal, the reviewer is 
very indignant with the unceremonious conduct of the 
United States (which he puts down to the non-English 
element in the Western States), for first asking us to 
make concessions, and then making them a basis for 
further demands. The reviewer holds that Canada is 
most largely interested in the question, but not enough 
“to make it incumbent on us to risk a quarrel with the 
United States on her account.” What should we do 
then? The following is his amusing reply :— 

Assuming, then, that we cannot give our consent to the 
American proposals, and that, nevertheless, our interests are not 
sufficiently involved to justify us in pressing our opposition to 
the verge of a quarrel, what policy remains for us to adopt? We 
can still attempt to bring European opinion to bear ; and, if that 
fails, we can wash our hands of the whole affair, 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THE Edinburgh Review for January contains ten 
articles, of‘which I have dealt elsewhere with only one— 
that on our South African Troubles. The number opens 
with a paper on “The Causes of the American Civil 
War,” of which the writer regards the material interest of 
the South, estimated at £250,000,000, as the chief. The 
fact that the war cost double that sum may therefore be 
regarded as an excellent tribute to the merits of arbitra- 
tion, even in internal disputes. ‘The reviewer expresses 
the opinion incidentally that Lincoln was the greatest 
Anglo-Saxon of the century. 

FOX-HUNTING. 

An interesting article for sportsmen is that oa “ The 
Early History of Fox-Hunting.” Probably few people 
know that fox-hunting, which, in the speeches of bucolic 
rhetoricians, is so closely bound up with England’s 
greatness, only dates back to the eighteenth century. 
The reviewer says that it is being gradually superseded 
by pheasant shooting :— 

It would be useless to deny that the golden age of fox-hunting 
is over. Hounds, horses, and huntsmen were probably never 
better than they are now. But the face of the country is chang- 
ing. The golden age lasted from the end of Mr.Meynell’s career 
to the fifties. Now railways have turned some of the fairest districts 
of England into the likeness of a gridiron; wire is everywhere 
being more generally used for fencing purposes ; foxes must give 
way before the increased cultu’e of pheasants for shooting. 

THROUGH THE “EDINBURGH’S EYES.” 

In an article on “ Fiction and Politics,” the reviewer 
pays the following tribute to Mr. Zangwill’s skill in paint- 
ing contemporary politics in his “ Mantle of Elijah” :— 

No one who has lived in London for the last two years will 
fail to recognise how completely Mr. Zangwill has expresied 
the feelings bred in many minds by the debauch of martial 
and patriotic sentiment, by the manifestations of that “jolly 
music-hall public,”? with whom Broser was as popular as the 
great Vance ; by the drunken and indecent orgies which did 
duty for natidnal rejoicings when the Volunteers returned to 
the City; by the brutal craving for details of carnage, the 
ungenerous exultation over a defeated enemy, the dishonourable 
imputations of dishonour, and, most of all, by the temper 
which condones all this effervescence of unwholesome gases in 
the hope that the public in this enthusiasm for war will cheerfully 
foot the biggest bill. 

THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

In an article on “The Situation in Ireland,” Mr. 
Russell’s suggestions are dealt with in detail. The 
reviewer does not object to compulsory purchase on 
principle, but he makes a great many objections to it on 
the ground of policy. He regards the fact that com- 
pulsory purchase would diminish the English interest in 
Ireland as one of the greatest objections. He will not 
agree with Mr. Russell that the work of the “ English 
garrison ” is done, and he says that the virtual repeal of 
the Act of Settlement would be followed by the destruction 
of the Union. At the same time he declares himself in 
favour of the extension of the peasant proprietary as 
rapidly as is consistent with justice, though it is obvious 
his objection on the score of the Union ought to apply as 
much to this method of repealing the Act of Settlement 
as it does to a compulsory sale. The difference in the 
effect of the two policies can only be a matter of time. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The other articles do not require quotation. There is 
an article on Cromwell, whom the reviewer regards as the 
greatest of all Englishmen ; an article on “ Landscape 
in Painting and Poetry,” and another on Velasquez. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly Review for February is well up to the 
high level which it has maintained for the last few months. 
I have dealt with most of the articles elsewhere. The 
most notable is that of Sir Robert Hart on “China and 
Non-China.” There will also be found among the leading 
articles that on “ Ireland in rgo1,” “ Calchas’s” paper on 
“The Crux in South Africa,” and several papers on Army 
Reform. 

RAILWAY REFORMING—IN BAGDAD. 

The first article in the number is a rather ponderous 
satire on British Railway administration, by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. It is written after the manner of the Arabian 
Nights, but even Mr. Kipling’s genius is hardly equal to 
the task of making a Board of Railway Directors blush. 
I give the following extract, however, to show Mr. 
Kipling’s method of dealing with the non-transferable 
ticket absurdity :— 

By the merit of this white bond it is permitted to such an 
one, the son of such an one, to enter into such and such an 
one of my engines, and to sit in the place appointed for such as 
hold the white bonds, and to proceed to such and such a place. 

But it is forbidden to such an one to linger more than a day 
after that he has purchased the bond; nor may he give away 
the bond evei to his maternal uncle, but must strictly seat 
himself at the hour appointed. 

Moreover, I take Allah to witness that I wash my hands 
thrice of all that may befall this person, either by the sloth and 
negligence of my Afrits, or by the sloth and negligence of any 
other Afrits, or by the errors of any of the creatures of Allah ! 

COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Mrs. Crawford writes a short article upon Coventry 
Patmore in which she brings into sharp contrast his 
mystical ideas of matrimony with his uncompromising 
assertion of the dominance of the husband. She quotes 
the following utterance of Patmore’s, “ The Pagan who 
simply believed in the myth of Jupiter, Alemena and 
Hercules, much more he who had been initiated into the 
unspeakable names of Bacchus and Persephone, knew 
more of living Christian doctrine than any ‘ Christian’ 
who refuses to call Mary the ‘ Mother of God.’” Pat- 
more’s biographer says that the poet possessed a far 
deeper insight into the feminine soul than is given to any 
but very few men. Mrs. Crawford says she thinks it. 
would be nearer the truth to say that he never gave a 
thought to the feminine soul save in its relation to men. 
The wife was believed to be an angel in the house, but 
always on condition of her remaining within, and of 
spending her life seated at the foot of her lord. 

TWO COLONIAL PROBLEMS. 


Sir Augustus Adderley describes “Some West Indian 
Grievances "—grievances, it may be added, against the 
Colonial Office. Poor Mr. Chamberlain, apparently, 
cannot keep his fingers from meddling somewhere. Sir 
Augustus tells us how Mr. Chamberlain has excited the 
wrath of the peop'e of the Bahamas by arbitrarily striking 
£5,000 out.of the accounts under the Bahamas Appro- 
priation Act of 1899, money which was wanted for works 
of public utility, and he is to be called over the coals in 
the Assembly this month. He has interfered also to 
insist on the appointment of an American citizen, Father 
Schreiner, who is not a fersond grata to the population, 
as a member of the School Board. Apparently the snub 
Mr. Chamberlain received on the subject of Lord Hope- 
toun’s salary will not be the last lesson he will require as 
to the virtue of letting well alone. The other Colonial 
problem treated in the Fortnightly is the Newfoundland 
question. Mr. Beckles Wilson, the writer of the article, 
maintains that a settlement with France is not now 
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desirable, and should be postponed, as the value of the 
Tréaty Shore to the French is rapidly dwindling. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. George Paston publishes some very character- 
istic “ Eighteenth Century Love Letters” between a long- 
forgotten Mr. John Tweddell and Isabel Gunning, a 
cousin of the famous beauties. The short story is by 
Maarten Maartens. Mr. Andrew Lang writes on Mr. 


Frazer’s “ Golden Bough.” 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 
A MONSTER NUMBER, 

THE January number contains no fewer than 340 pages 
of letterpress. This “‘Works Management Number” 
makes an exceedingly good beginning for the new century, 
and it is unfortunate that lack of space prevents its being 
noticed at greater length. 

FOUR GREAT MANAGERS. 

A sketch of Lord Armstrong and the Elswick Works 
by Benjamin Taylor finds first place. There is less said 
about the man than of his great shops which employ an 
army of 25,000 workers. Lord Armstrong, who unfortu- 
nately has passed away since the article was written, 
began in a small way by making hydraulic machinery. 
Later he devoted his energy to the manufacture of 
ordnance, in which he worked a revolution, and then t> 
the building of battleships. To-day the great Elswick 
works form a complete arsenal in themselves, and they 
are even ahead of any other in the world, for here alone 
can a warship be designed, built, armoured, fitted with 
engine and boiler, furnished and equipped with guns, ready 
to proceed straight out to sea and engage an enemy in the 
offing. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab in the second sketch describes 
the huge enterprises built up by Andrew Carnegie. The 
rapid growth of the use of steel in building and as 
a substitute for iron the world over gave this great 
organiser a chance he was not slow to take. He has 
built up gradually immense iron and steel works until 
they have a capacity equal to 32°56 per cent. of the 
production of the United States, 12°65 per cent. of the 
output of the world, and nearly 71 per cent. of the 
production of Great Britain ! 

The Krupp works form the subject of the third 
sketch. Mr. Schrédter tells the story of the foundation 
and growth of the vast concern. It is an interesting fact 
that the grandfather started the works in a small way, 
the son Alfred built them up, and the grandson Friederich 
continues to enlarge their scope and extent. Not the 
least interesting part of the article is that which deals 
with the pension funds and life insurance societies started 
by Alfred Krupp for his workmen. 

Mr. Walter M. McFarland writes upon George Westing- 
house, who is one of the younger organisers, being now 
only fifty-four years of age. The Westinghouse brake 
was the invention which made him famous ; but he has 
devoted himself recently to electrical matters, developing 
the use of the alternating current. His mechanical skill, 
business ability, and tact have always stood him in good 
stead. He has started many companies, which carry on 
business with great success, and in Pittsburg itself he is 
now employing some ten thousand workers, 

AN ENGINEER’S HANDBOOK. 

The other articles are a veritable text-book for all 
engineers. They describe the best known methods 
employed in all manner of engineering practice. A list 
of the titles of these articles and their authors will be found 
in the List of Contents at the end of this magazine 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE National Review resembles most of its brethren 
in putting Army reform in the forefront. I have dealt 
elsewhere with Count Gleichen’s paper on this subject, 
and also with Captain Cairnes’s somewhat sensational 
proposals. Under the heading of the War will be found 
Mr. H. W. Wilson’s plea for reinforcements. Mr. Bagot’s 
description of the Sicilian Maffia is also dealt with else- 
where. 

ROUMANIA AND HER JEWS. 

The most interesting of the other articles is Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare’s paper entitled “ Roumania as a Persecuting 
Power.” Roumania’s independence was only assented to 
by the Powers on condition that she would reverse 
the edicts against the Jews which disgraced her statute 
book. In spite of this, Mr. Conybeare shows that the 
persecution of the Jews has increased and is increasing 
in severity. There are about 270,000 Jews in Roumania, 
who are not only deprived of all civic rights, but are 
subject to the grossest form of religious persecution. They 
are driven from the schools, they cannot hold commissions 
in the army, they are restricted in teaching their religion, 
and have had their trade ruined. They are not even 
taken into the hospitals, except when the sanitary 
interests of the Christian population demand it. All 
professions are barred to them. The Roumanian 
Government nominally aims its legislation against 
“aliens,” but Mr. Conybeare has no difficulty in showing 
that under alien is meant Jew, for the Christian subjects 
of foreign powers are free from persecution. 

NICARAGUA, 

Mr. Maurice Low laughs to scorn those English writers 
who delude themselves into thinking that the American 
Government will withdraw an inch from its. policy in 
regard to the Canal. As to the hope of getting compen- 
sation from America, he says :— 

Let no man run away with the foolish notion that to compen- 
sate for the amended Hay-Pauncefote Treaty the United States 
will make concessions to reach an understanding in regard to 
Canada, Not a bit of it. Anyone who talks that way does 
not know the American people. The same spirit of opposition 
which made the Senate amend the treaty will make it determined 
to reach no settlement unless it appears that America gains by it. 
There will be no surrender of territory or permission to Canada 
to own a port on the Lynn Canal. It would be very pleasant 
to settle all difficulties in this simple and satisfactory manner, 
but no man, unless he belongs to the schdol of Mark Tapley 
philosophy, will urge the acceptance by the British Government 
of the amended Hay-Pauncefote Treaty to be balanced bya guid 
pro quo. 

Last month Mr. Low informed us that the Filipino War 
was at an end. He revises his opinion this month as 
follows :— 

The Filipinos are as full of fight as ever they were, and 
outside of a very small radius it is Aguinaldo, and not General 
McArthur, who holds control. 

BOWLING versus THROWING. 

In an article entitled “To Bowl or to Throw,” Mr. 
W. J. Ford makes the following suggestion :— 

I suggest that if a bowler is ‘‘ called” twice for throwing, he 
be ‘‘put back a yard,” as is done to the poacher of start in a 
foot-race, and be required by the umpire to bowl for the rest of 
the innings with both feet behind the bowling-crease. 

Mr. W. R. Lawson writes apropos of the London and 
Globe failure, on “ Stock-Jobbing Companies.” The evil, 
he says, lies in the very nature of such companies, the way 
they are carried on being invariable and inevitable :— 

Stock-jobbing companies have to be strangled in the cradle if 
they are to be got rid of at all. Once organised and launched 
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on their plunging career, there is no stopping them until they 
reach the end of their tether. It is not the promoters and wire- 
pullers alone that have to be restrained. They might soon be 
curbed were it not for the mob of speculative shareholders who 
rally round them and fight for them to the last ditch. Mr. 
Whitaker Wright would be a mere Mantalini were it not for his 
ten thousand and odd infatuated dupes. It would seem to be a 
hopeless as well as a thankless task to try to undeceive them. 
They can never have experience enough of the sheep-shearing 
process to satisfy them. In vain are they reasoned with and 
shown that finance like that of the Globe Corporation does not 
give them even half the chances they would have at Monte Carlo, 
Apparently, they will go on to the bitter end, losing their money 
and, worse still, becoming incapable of any kind of business 
which has no gambling excitement in it. 
SPAIN. 

Mr. Lionel Holland writes interestingly on “The Out- 
look in Spain.” For the Spanish people he has every 
hope, for the Spanish Government none. All Spanish 
history is a protest against misgovernment :— 

Spanish intellect is becoming pervious to modern ideas—so 
long shrouded from its perspective. They are quickening the 
aspirations of popular Catalunia. The tawny Catalan operatives 
—proud, reserved, yet with daring and restless energy glittering 
in their steel-blue eyes—are consumed by republican fervour, 
They constitute a dangerous element—never, Napoleon alleged, 
had he met a race with larger powers of resistance. The 
devotion of the sturdy Basque peasant is proverbial. Asturias 
and the Balearic Islands are peopled by an honest and healthy 
agricultural folk ; while the despised Gallegos train into brave 
and hardy soldiers. A tourist who derives his ideas of the 
Spanish people from the careless Adaluces, or from the Castilians, 
gains but little perception of the human material on which may 
be built up a regenerated nation. 

ear 
THE REVUE DES REVUES. 

THE January numbers of Za Revue contain articles 
which, though excellent in themselves, are intended more 
specially for French readers than is usually the case. 
M. Henry Béringer’s two. long and exhaustive articles on 
the historical development of the genius of France are 
worthy of the attention of all students of that country. 
More interesting to the general English reader is M. 
Duquet’s article on “The Legend of von Moltke,” in 
which he greatly depreciates that general. M. Duquet 
cannot think how he either acquired his great reputation, 
or having acquired it, how he could maintain it. His 
comparison of Moltke and Napoleon is most unfavourable 
to the Prussian general. Moltke, besides making endless 
strategic blunders, was apt to be absent at the very 
moment when he was most needed. 

Another article of very general interest is M. Forest’s 
account of “ Anti-militarism in Germany,” which contains 
many Satirical remarks levelled at the plumed head of the 
German Emperor, “ impregnated to the very marrow of 
his bones with the military spirit in its most objectionable 
form.” M. Forest ascribes to the severe and often brutal 
treatment of German soldiers, the growth, to an extent 
apparently highly alarming to the authorities, of 
socialism in the ranks of the German army. A relentless 
war is waged against the heresy, but still it grows. On 
the whole the paper is very readable, and all the more so 
because it is so well spiced with satire. _ ae 

Other articles are on Recent Revelations of Biblical 
Antiquities—extremely interesting, though at times the 
antiquity of the discoveries is almost incredible ; the 
Modern Chinese Novel, and the Great-Nephews and 
Nieces of Napoleon I., an article of which the notorious 
Madame Ratazzi is the subject. M. Maurice Bouchor 
has also a charming poem, “The Talking Flute,” on an 
old legend familiar to every one. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

PERHAPS the most notable paper in the February 
number is one in “The Independent Section,” by Mr. 
Horace C. Garrod on “The Break-up of the Party 
System.” 

WHAT SHOULD TAKE THE PLACE OF PARTY? 


He traces the break-up to the disappearance of the 
great Party leaders, Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Glad- 
stone, and to the Home Rule split. This is what Mr. 


Garrod pleads for :— 

Why, then, in the name of common-sense, should not the 
experiment of a government, composed of the best elements and 
combining the best principles of both parties, be tried? In no 
way so auspicious can the dawn of the twentieth century be 
heralded ; in no way more fitting can the glory of the greatest 
reign in the annals of a great country: be consummated. The 
war has shown that, on the sounding of the call to arms, we are 
one people, and not merely two parties. Surely, when the 
menace of external danger is removed, the sentiment of national 
unity, which it has fostered, will remain. The privileges of 
Empire must be shared, and the obligations of Empire borne, 
by an undivided nation. The fondest dream of patriots, and the 
highest ideal of statesmen—a national party—has been, to some 
extent, realised by the Unionist alliance. The party which has 
passed a practically free Education Act and a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and which is pledged to deal with the 
subject of Old Age Pensions, can certainly not be said to be so 
uncompromising in its Toryism as to prohibit any common 
attempt at social reform between itself and the Liberals. 


“ WOMAN-LIBERALISM.” 


Frances Tyrrell-Gill writes with enthusiasm on 
“ Woman-Liberalism ”— a new recruit to the ranks 
of the. much hyphenated army. She insists that 
“Liberalism is entwined with the very nature of 
woman.” She also insists on ‘“ woman’s fervour for 
work” as “a very saving balm,” and recommends that 
at the present juncture “all her potency to aid the 
Liberal party ” should be called into play, especially in 
“the vivifying power of the spoken word.” She 
concludes :— 

There are now in England alone hundreds of women of the 
very best strain who are deeply deploring the attitude of the 
public mind towards at least one great national question—that 
of the South African war. Yet, beyond standing fast by their 
own principles and giving both material means and sympathy to 
movements in favour of obtaining a juster disposition of things, 
they do not appear to strive actively to make their opinions 
known. Has not the time come when woman shoyld herself 
initiate a scheme of helpfulness, and thus give to Liberalism a 
proof of the fervour of her belief ? 


LAYS OF THE TEUTON AND THE GAEL. 


The general reader who is not too highly strung on 
political questions, will probably find most interesting two 
literary papers, one by Maurice Todhunter on “ German 
Wayside Flowers,” the other by Alice L. Milligan on 
“Some Notable Irish Elegies.” Mr. Todhunter selects for 
appreciative notice the poems of Uhland, the German 
Wordsworth; Platen, standing neare.t the old Greek 
temper, yet reconciling “ Gemuthstiefe” with “softer 
sanctity of form” ; and Geibel, “foremost singer of the 
era of William the Steadfast.” Miss Milligan gives 
appetising glimpses of the old Gaelic literature. She 
declares that the line of Gaelic elegists is not extinct, but 
remarks that the Parnell movement which swept. the 
country found no voice in song until its leader was 
buried. 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 


The cost of 230,000 fighting men is made the subject 
of comparative analysis by Mr. G. F. H. Berkeley. 

Reflections on the competing claims of Imperialism 
and Liberty, and on the causes and conditions of Indian 
famine, supply the material of two papers signed only 
with initials, 

Mr. James Arthur Gibson enlarges on the value of 
open windows in a house all the year, and reprobates the 
deadly fear of draught. 

Mr. A. E. Maddock makes “an excursion into the 
Debatable Land,” headed, “ Materialism and the Un- 
knowable.” He pleads for a new Materialism which 
finds in matter the cause and in mind the effect, and 
which awaits its decisive triumph when chemist and 
biologist clasp hands across the gap between life and 
non-life. 

“When the Indefinite is the True” is the title of an 
earnest plea by Mr. Charles Ford to decline the attempt 
to define incomprehensible ideas. 





CORNHILL.. 


THE February number confronts the reader with much 
that stirs pathos. A slip prefixed on the death of the 
Queen reprints what Thackeray wrote on the death of 
Frince Albert mutatis mutandis. Then follow two poems : 
the first by an authoress deprived of bodily power and 
use of speech, only able to communicate her thought 
by pointing to the letters on an alphabetical card ; 
she addresses her husband in lines of devout 
resignation anticipating the time “when Life in Death 
has Conquered Death in Life”; the second is his reply. 
“More Light on St. Helena,” by Miss Pleydell, brings 
out more clearly the misery of Napoleon’s death ; not till 
a post-mortem revealed the fact was it known that he 
had died of cancer in the stomach. Rev. Roland Allen’s 
“conclusions” from recent events in Pekin are noticed 
elsewhere, and certainly do not relieve the sombre cast of 
the magazine. 

Dr. Fitchett’s “Tale of the Great Mutiny” is told 
with characteristic vigour and vividness. He says, 
“ If some great writer, with full knowledge and a pen of 
fire, could write the story of what was dared and suffered 
by Englishmen and Englishwomen at a hundred scat- 
tered posts throughout the North-West Provinces, in the 
early stages of the Mutiny, it would be one of the most 
moving and heroic tales in human records.” He 
mentions, without reprobation, the blowing of: Hindus 
from British guns. 

A chatty chronicle called “A Londoner’s Logbook” 
mentions a vicar whose faith, nearly upset by “ Robert 
Elsmere,” had been restored by “ Lux Mundi.” He re- 
pudiates the old-fashioned designations of High, Low 
and Broad ; but, if pressed, coyly avows himself of “ the 
Deep Church.” 

“ Anglo-Africanus ” recounts his experiences “ voyaging 
with Boers on ga German muail-boat.” He discovers 
“ how passionate had become the craving of the patriotic 
Hollander for the creation of a great Dutch-speaking 
republic in South Africa, where the Batavian language 
and nationality might be perpetuated long after the little 
parent land may have been swallowed up in a Teutonic 
Empire.” The writer suggests that “ recognition of the 
language might not avail as in Canada to soothe racial 
susceptibilities and abate national rancour.” 

Mr. George M. Smith recalls among “ lawful pleasures ” 
his adventures as defendant in certain libel suits. 
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THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 

THE New Liberal Review, which is brought out by the 
Harmsworth Brothers, Cecil and Hildebrand, is published 
at Is. net. It is put "forth as an attempt to produce a 
2s. 6d. review for Is, It would be more accurate to 
describe it as an attempt to sell a sixpenny magazine for 
1s. by eliminating the illustrations. It opens with a 
chronique which is not very remarkable excepting for one 
statement, which is not calculated to make the readers of 
the new monthly feel very cheerful as to the outlook. 
The editors say, “Our own opinion is that the iron 
and steel industry is falling into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans, so it will be impossible to retain in this country after 
the lapse of the next thirty or forty years those industries 
which depend for existence on an abundance of cheap 
coal.” The first article in the Review after the chronique 
is written by Mr. E. T. Cook, and proclaims Mr. Ruskin 
as a prophet of the New Liberalism. Mr. Cook has 
always been more of a Ruskinian than he has been a 
Liberal, and he achieves his chief score on behalf of his 
master by reprinting the seven points of Mr. Ruskin’s 
programme which appeared in 1860 :— 

(1) Universal elementary education in Government schools ; 
(2) State Technical Schools; (3) State Workshops, ‘‘ not in 
order to extinguish private enterprise, but to set a standard of 
good and exemplary work”; (4) State work for the unem- 
ployed ; (5) Such work to be paid for at a fixed rate in each 
employment ; (6) Those who would work, if they could, to be 
taught : those who could work if they would to be set to penal 
work ; (7) Old-age pensions for ‘‘soldiers of the _Ploughshare 
as well as soldiers of the sword.” 

I also strongly commend Mr. Cook’s statement that 
Liberals, in calling themselves Imperialists, must never 
forget that Empires exist but to dig their own graves. 
“ Not a group of subject races held down by ‘ Imperial’ 
Power, but a commonwealth of free nations under one 
flag is the Liberal ideal of ‘Empire.’” I welcome this 
declaration all the more cordially because it constitutes 
the severest possible condemnation of the South African 
policy to which the new Liberals of Mr. Cook’s school 
are irrevocably committed. 

The symposium upon the Liberal leadership, in which 
Sir Edward Russell, Justin McCarthy, Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, the Rev. Guinness Rogers and the great Mr. 
Perks take part, does not lead us to any very satisfactory 
conclusions. Mr. Perks thinks that he has Lord Rose- 
bery in his pocket as a leader 7” fetto, and declares that 
the genuine pro-Boer is a diminishing quantity. Mr. 
Perks is neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but 
I shall have more faith in his vision of the future when 
he has a little more accurate perception of what is pass- 
ing under his own nose. He finishes his article by 
declaring that he would not retain his seat if he did not 
believe that we had in reserve a leader of as boundless faith 
as Gladstone was, as Mr. Bright was. And this leader, 
when needed, will respond to the call of his countrymen 
and duty. Men of boundless faith are not in the habit 
of staying 7” fetto when the country is passing through 
such a crisis as the present. If such a leader exists as 
Mr. Perks implies, his claim to recognition would be 
steadily discounted by the fact that during this trying 
time he has done nothing to supply his party with a 
clear lead upon the great moral and political issues 
involved in the South African crisis. 

Lord Crewe writes on the reconstruction of the Cabinet. 
He concludes with a cheery expression of faith that some 
David may be forthcoming to slay the Goliath of the 
Unionist majority. Mr. Edward Dowden writes upon 
the “ Poetry of Mr. Kipling.” Mr. McKinnon Wood 
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describes “ Three Years’ Progressive Work of the L.C.C.” 
Mr. Maynard Leonard makes an urgent appeal for regis- 
tration reform. Mr. Arthur Lawrence gives an account 

of Mr. Gould, which he illustrates by reproducing some 
of his caricatures. There is also an article in defence of 


professional football. 
——_ os ——— 


FEILDEN’S MAGAZINE. 

THE January is a special New Century double number, 
and in consequence the price has been increased to 2s. 6d. 
There are no fewer than 192 pages, which contain 
articles descriptive of the advance in engineering, 
manufacturing and trade during the last century. The 
introductory article is devoted to a survey of Great 
Britain’s present position as a manufacturing and com- 
mercial nation. The writer takes a temperate view of 
affairs, which gives his reasoning all the more weight. 
He points out that during the last twenty years no notable 
invention, with perhaps the exception of Parsons’ steam 
turbine, can claim British parentage. In science and 
mechanical arts we must look to foreign rather than to 
British guidance. England has been obliged to take only 
second place in iron production and third in that of steel. 
Once the home of steam power, she now gives orders for 
locomotives to be sent her over three thousand miles of 
sea. The “mother of the seas” has retired to second 
place in the speed records of the Atlantic. The country 
that was first in land locomotion now looks for instruc- 
tion across the English Channel, and notes the railway 
records it is unable to rival achieved in a land whose 
railways were planned by British engineers and laid by 
British labour. Altogether a gloomy picture, not much 
lightened by the remark that the lessons offered to us of 
late have not been passed by the British manufacturer 
unread or unacted on. 

A mere list of the contents gives a good idea of the 
range of subjects covered. All the articles are fact full 
and interesting ; they cover in every case the whole of 
the century. W. N. Twelvetrees describes the Develop- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering; B. H. Brough a 
Century of Iron and Steel; John B. C. Kershaw 
contributes a paper on the Trade of the Century. 
The history of physical science in the nineteenth century 
is told by Mr. Glazer. W. H. Wilson describes the 
Development of Textile Industry, and G. W. de Tunzel- 
mann that of Electrical Engineering During the Century. 
I notice Mr. Haliday’s paper on Marine Engineering and 
Shipbuilding elsewhere. Modern Workshops Practice 
and Railway Engineering are dealt with by E. C. Amos 
and C. E. Allen respectively. The frontispiece depicts 
the launching of ‘the new Japanese battleship Mzkasa. 
It is hardly a recommendation for the three-colour 
printing in which it is executed. 

i ee 

THERE is good store of appetising stuff in Good 
Words for February. Travel papers are in the ascendant. 
Miss Gertrude Bacon supplies a graphic sketch of “ the 
most wonderful observatory in the world”—Mr. Yerkes’ 
great gift at Lake Geneva, U.S.A. Miss Toulmin Smith 
sketches the career and work of Miss Mary H. Kingsley. 
Arthur Inkersley conveys a most vivid impression of an 
ascent, by ladies and gentlemen, of Mount Rainier, the 
loftiest mountain in the United States out of Alaska. 
Mr. Rollo Appleyard gives a breezy account of life on 
the training ship S¢. Vincent under the title of “ Boys for 
our Fleet.” The quaint customs of the Purbeck marblers 
—workers in the marble quarries in the Isle of Purbeck 
in Dorsetshire—are recorded by Mr. T. W. Wilkinson. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review is about on its usual: level, its 
defect as a monthly being, perhaps, that it is hardly 
topical enough. The editorials give the impression of 
being written by a good writer who has nothing to write 
about, and they have neither the advantage of being a 
consecutive commentary on affairs, nor a specialist’s 
treatment of special questions. The illustrations are, 
however, even better than usual. I have dealt elsewhere 
with Col. Maude’s article on “ Army Reform,” and also 
with the editorial entitled “The Happy Warrior.” 

THE NEED FOR EDUCATION. 

Sir Henry Roscoe writes mournfully on “ The Outlook 
for British Trade,” which he is quite sure will remain 
gloomy as long as we neglect to educate ourselves. He 
justly points out that the money we are always squan- 
dering on wars for markets will be wasted if we are not 
able to hold our own in time of peace. We want a High 
School for Science, and it is the duty of the Government 
to provide it :— 

The nation is prodigal of its wealth and of its life-;when duty 
calls. We are spending a hundred millions to save our empire 
in South Africa ; and the lives of thousands of brave men on 
both sides have been sacrificed in the cause. Our educational 
war is also waged to save the empire. It requires no sacrifize of 
life, and its cost is a trifle compared with that called for month 
by month by the Commander-in-Chief in South Africa. More- 
over, if all this is true, if England by her supineness and 
blindness is running even a remote risk of losing her trade and 
her industrial position, surely we are not asking too great.a boon 
from a Government which has proved itself so alive to its 
responsibilities as to pay dearly for the honour and welfare of 
the empire, when we say help us to combat the enemy not by 
shooting him down, but by proving to him in peaceful contest 
that the Englishman is the better man. 

WHAT TO READ. 

The editor announces his intention of giving from time 

to time a list of books worth reading on the various 


subjects. The following is his opening list :— 
Fiction. 
Quisanté. By Anthony Hope. (Methuen.) 


Richard Yea and Nay. By Maurice Hewlett. (Muacmillan.) 
The Brass Bottle. By F. Anstey. (Smith Elder.) 
A Gift from the Grave. By Mrs, Wharton. (Murray.) 
The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. By H. Harland. (John Lane.) 
History. 
The Successors of Drake. By Julian Corbett. 
The Great Boer War. By A. Conan Doyle. 
Essays. 
Studies by the Way. By Sir Edward Fry. 
Non Sequitur. By Miss Mary E. Coleridge. 
Letters. 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore. 
Basil Champneys. (Bzll.) 
An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. 
Poetry. 
Odes. By Laurence Binyon. (Unicorn Press.) 
Smart’s ‘‘Song to David.” Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 
The Oxford Book of English Verse. 
Couch, 


(Longmans. ) 
(Smith Elder.) 


(Nisbet.) 
(Nisbet. ) 


(Murray.) 


Edited by A. T. Quiller- 
(Oxford University Press.) 

THE TRAINING OF THE NAVY. 

_ Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs publishes the second 
instalment of his paper on “ The War Training of the 
Navy.” He concludes his article by declaring that 
owing to specialism and want of sea-training our position 
would be precarious in a war with a well-organised 
maritime Power. Luckily such a Power does not now 
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exist, though Lieutenant BeHairs sees danger from 
Germany in ten years’ time. 
LITERARY MYSTIFICATION, 

But perhaps the most remarkable thing about the 
Monthly Review is a little poem entitled “ On Lansdowne 
Hill.” The peom, which is introduced as by the writer 
of “An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” is very notable, 
for it has all the mannerism of Mr. Henry Newbolt, 
though it is entirely without any of his merit. Now, it 
has been remarked that Mr. Newbolt is the editor of the 
Monthly Review, that the writer of the letters has 
written a poem in it, and that the publisher of the 
Review, of Mr. Newbolt’s verses, and of the “ English- 
woman’s Love Letters” is the same. The natural 
conclusion which any one would draw is that the author 
of the Love Letters is Mr. Newbolt. But most wonder- 
ful of all, if we go back to page 23 of the Review, we find 
the editor, Mr. Henry Newbolt, recommending as one of 
fourteen books which people ought to read—“ An English- 
woman’s Love Letters ! ” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Baillie-Grohman contributes a description of the 
Sporting Chronicle of the Emperor Maximilian, written 
exactly 400 years ago. The article is accompanied by 
half-a-dozen illustrations from the Chronicle. Mr. 
Thomas Hodgkin reviews Mr. Morley’s “ Cromwell.’ 
Mr. R. E. Fry’s “Giotto” is continued. Mr. Laurence 
Housman contributes “ A Chinese Fairy Tale.” 


—*or—— 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

Ir is'a case of “February fill dyke” with the Pa// 
Mall this month ; there is such a profusion of interest. 
Special notice is claimed for Mr. Hales’s transcript from 
the life of a war correspondent, and for Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s sketch of the nineteenth century as it advances 
from outward romance to inward and spiritual analysis. 

The rise of the Romantic School in France is 
pleasingly described and illustrated by the late Charles 
Yriarte. 

The Dress of the Nineteenth Century is reviewed in a 
most interesting paper by Miss Mary Howarth; and 
even the most hardened bachelor will be stirred by Mrs. 
Brown Potter’s illustrations in gowns of the various 
periods. As portrayed, the costumes of 1810 and 1880 
seem the most attractive. The writer bears witness to 
the double lesson taught Englishwomen by our New 
Queen : to avoid every exaggeration, and to adapt every 
novelty to the individual requirements of the wearer. 

Mr. Arthur Morrison’s chief remedy for Hooliganism, 
on which he claims to be an authority, is simply— “ cat.” 

“A Staff Officer” answers the question, “Can an 
officer live on his pay?” with an emphatic negative. 
“The whole system of officering our army is based on 
the supposition that officers are men of means.” This 
fact makes promotion from the ranks so rare and difficult. 
Were officers properly paid, “the question of promotion 
from the ranks would adjust itself.” 

A pathetic interest belongs to Mrs. Warre Cornish’s 
paper on Eton and the War. One reflects on the way 
these poor boys have been sacrificed. 

A beautifully illustrated sketch of Queen Wilhelmina 
by “one of her subjects” contains two significant 
sentences : “ None of the young emperors on the mighty 
thrones around her are more interested in social ques- 
tions than she.” Victoria “is not the only Queen who has 
spent sleepless nights of sorrow for the lamentable war 
in the far Transvaal.” 
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THE FORUM. 

THE Forum for January is not a good number. The 
only article which I have noticed elsewhere is that on 
“The Liberal Party,” by an “English Liberal.” Mr. 
P. F. Hall, writing on “ New Problems of Immigration,” 
calls for increased. strictness in regulating the admission 
of foreigners. He points out that illiteracy and poverty 
always go together. The Rev. Gilbert Reid contributes 
a few pages on “The Fall of Pekin,” which contain 
nothing new. 

NICARAGUA Vérsus PANAMA, 

Mr. A. B. Davis has a very detailed article comparing 
the relative advantages of the Panama and Nicaragua 
routes for the interoceanic canal. He assigns a certain 
nonetary value to the advantages of each route, and 
summarises his conclusions in the following table :— 

ADVANTAGE IN- FAVOUR OF 








PANAMA, NICARAGUA. 
dols. dols. 

Length SU CONGEERT GR uisercasiaces 
Alignment ... BORON doa Facdaaecckoacsty 
Maintenance POE Or icin. 4). upd duanenes 
Operation BONO. nse. ii aadagncinsascci 
Winds ... ie RGUNARE vcaah ° “:nundaavecuceans 
Relative position bie Sete fs 35,600,000 
Health... ; oie puerdeleanss on 2,000,009 
Local commerce... ... sonuvastlased me 6,000,000 
Total ... 28,000,000 43,600,000 
RE Te ae Ch aibese 28,000,000 
Advantage in favour of Nicaragua ... 15,600,000 


The advantage of Panama in the question of main- 
tenance, which he puts at 2,000,000 dols., must be 
subtracted. But taking into account the work already 
done at Panama, he concludes :— 

If the Panama works and rights can be purchased for less than 
30,000,000 dols., the United States ought to purchase them and 
complete this canal. 

If the Panama works and rights are held at more than 
40,000,000 dols., the United States ought to construct the 
Nicaragua Canal in preference. 

MAX MULLER. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson sums up Max 
Miiller as follows :— 

Opening, as he early did, the treasures of the East, he knew 
also how to present them to those who were outside the narrow 
band of fellow-workers. Full of enthusiasm for his subjects, he 
was capable of imparting to others a share of the ardour which 
he himself so keenly felt. Gifted with a poetic imagination, he 
had the faculty of throwing the halo of this about the theme 
upon which he worked, even though the logical insight was 
sometimes blinded as a consequence, or though the phantom 
light led him astray into false paths. Endowed with self- 
confidence, self-reliance, yes, self-complacency and pride at 
times, he was indomitable in furthering the cause to which he 
had pledged his heart and had devoted his hand. With a keen 
sense as to the work that was most important to do, and with a 
rare faculty for arousing others to work with him or for him in 
carrying this out, or, again, to inspiring others to lend support 
to it and to give contributions in most liberal manner, he per- 
formed for the cause of Oriental research a service for which a 
debt of gratitude wll always be due to his name. 

AMERICAN POETRY. 

Prof. O. L. Triggs surveys “ A Century of American 
Poetry.” He says that the wholesomeness and sanity of 
American poetry are due to the fact that with few 
exceptions American poets have been active in other 
directions than the merely literary. The best American 
poets were diplomatists, lawyers, and journalists. But 
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that they might have been better, if less wholesome 
ets, if they had been worse diplomatists and lawyers 
Mr. Triggs will not admit. 
OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. Hudson Maxim describes the methods of making 
Smokeless Cannon Powder. Mr. H. L. Nelson writes 
on Civil Service Reform, and Mr. R. E. Jones asks, “ Is 
the College Graduate Impracticable:” his reply being 
that college life should begin earlier and end earlier than 


at present. aah 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for January is up to its 
usual high standard. I have dealt elsewhere with Sir 
Robert Hart’s article on “ China and her Foreign Trade,” 
with the Duke of Argyll’s “ Political Situation in Great 
Britain,” with Mr. Alfred Harmsworth’s terrifying vision 
of a newspaper monopoly in the twentieth century, and 
with Mr. de Blowitz’s survey of ** Past Events and Coming 
Problems.” 

AUSTRALIA FEDERATED. 

Mr. H. H. Lusk writes on Australia as “The New 
Power in the South Pacific.” He marks out the sphere 
of Australia’s interests as follows :— 

She will be interested in the Loyalty group, where France is 
established, and in the New Hebrides, where she is very anxious 
to establish herself. She will be solicitous about the Solomon 
islands, part of which are at present recognised as German 
territory ; and she will take a very deep interest in the future of 
New Guinea, part of which belongs to Germany, and the rest, 
beyond the British section, is understood to form part of 
Holland’s great but little used estate in the eastern Archipelago, 
These will undoubtedly be Australia’s first cares, but she will not 
be content with these for very long. Siam, French and Southern 
China, and Borneo, are natural marts for her trade, which in 
the next ten years will be a rapidly increasing one; and, in 
relation to all these, she will expect to exercise large influence. 

THE PARSEES. 

The “Great Religion of the World” this month, is 
Zoroastrianism, and it is treated at length by Miss D. 
Menant. The Parsees in India number nearly go,ooo, 
and more are to be found in China, Penang, Rio, Mauri- 
tius, Cape Town, Madagascar, and Australia, and in 
certain Persian provinces. Miss Menant says that the 
Parsees are socially growing more and more important, 
but they lack unity, and European rationalism has made 
inroads upon their dogmas. 

AMERICA’S ANNEXATIONS. 

Ex-President Harrison writes on ‘“ The Status of 
Annexed Territory and Its Inhabitants.” Mr. Harrison 
holds that there is no doubt as to the capacity of the 
United States to acquire territory, but he points out that 
a foreign treaty is subordinate to the Constitution, just as 
an Act of Congress is, and the Constitution declares that 
all persons born or naturalised in the United States and 
subject to its jurisdiction are citizens of the country. H, 
therefore, the newly-acquired territory is part of the 
United States, there is no doubt as to the rights of 
citizenship possessed by the inhabitants. On the subject 
of expansion in general Mr. Harrison says little, but it is 
interesting to note that he takes the case of the Boer 
Republics as a case of unhealthy expansion, declaring 
that it is “ dropsical.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. D. Howells has an article entitled “ A Hundred 
Years of American Verse,” a subject which is also treated 
in the January Forum. Mr. R. A. Alger writes on “ The 
Food of the Army During the Spanish War.” 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THE Revue des Deux Mondes for January is perhaps 
not quite so interesting as usual. 

THE SITUATION TN CHINA. 

M. Courant contributes a thoughtful paper on the 
relations between foreigners and the Chinese, in which 
he says that the dominant characteristic of the Chinaman 
is an extremely practical, patient, and thoughtful spirit, 
joined to a poor and impersonal imagination. The 
patriarchal period suggested to the Chinese the first 
regular organisation of the family, based upon filial 
reverence ; and though that is long ago, they have not 
sought for anything else. The great mass of the people are 
to-day exactly what their forefathers were two hundred 
years ago, even perhaps the same as they were in the 
time of Confucius. The slight additions which have 
been made to the social organisation, such as the 
rural communes and the commercial corporations, have 
all been based upon a form of the family bond, To 
foreigners China is not essentially hostile ; her civilisa- 
tion is not incompatible with the presence of Western 
people within her borders, and the Confucian ethics 
actually exhibit remarkable coincidences and parallelisms 
with Christianity. The lesson drawn by M. Courant is 
that Western novelties should be introduced very gradu- 
ally, and that, instead of outraging the Chinaman’s 
deepest prejudices, appeal should rather be made to the 
strongly practical side of his nature. M. Courant recog- 
nises the difficulty of exacting such care and patience 
from traders and business people in a hurry to grow rich ; 
he seems, however, to have the greatest hopes of the 
semi-European education now being given to a number 
of selected Chinese youths by the missionaries—that is to 
say, the Catholic ones. Of Protestant missionaries, M. 
Courant does not seem to think very much—indeed, he 
‘says that the very essence of Protestantism, the lack of a 
hierarchy, and the principle of free inquiry, are both 
opposed to the Chinese nature. 


SALT. 


M. Dastre has one of his extremely solid and informing 
papers on salt, and especially the salt of the Sahara. Of 
the physiological need for salt in the human body he 


gives the usual examples, drawn from sacred and profane 


history. So universal is salt that it has from time to 
time served instead of money as a medium of barter, and 
it is from this use of it that we obtain our word “ salary.” 
M. Dastre goes on to deal with the prospects of finding 
salt in large quantities in the Sahara, and not only what 
is commonly called salt, but various alkali mineral 
The old hypothesis 
that the Sahara was at one time a sea has now been 
given up, and it is recognised that this desert exhibits a 
variety of formations of different geological periods. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE POPE. : 
The Marquis de Gabriac continues his interesting 
reminiscences of the years from 1878 to 1880, when he 
was French Ambassador to the Vatican, dealing more 
particularly with the question of the elections to the 
Sacred College. It is well known that the various 
Catholic Powers in Europe are exceedingly anxious to 
have as many representatives as possible in the Car- 
dinalate. M.de Gabriac’s efforts to obtain an extra hat 
for France have no great interest for us, but he well 
describes the impression produced in Rome by the ele- 
vation of Dr. Newman to the Sacred College. The 
other appointments, too, exhibited a desire on the part 
of the Pope to modify the overwhelming Italian majority 
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in the Sacred College. M. de Gabriac, indeed, in writing 
to his chief at the French Foreign Office, attributes to his 
Holiness the intention of giving gradually an absolute 
majority to foreigners, that is to say, to non+Italians, 
A Papacy which becomes more and more Italian would, 
after a brief interval, be no more than a Bishopric of 
Rome. On the other hand, M. de Gabriac argues, a 
Pontiff who enjoys the support of the whole Catholic 
world could always command the profound respect of the 
Italians themselves. In a subsequent conversation with 
the Pope, M. de Gabriac appears to have satisfied 
himself that his account of the situation was right. Side 
by side with this policy, M. de Gabriac says that the 
Pope proceeded to alter the Jersonnel of his representa- 
tives at the principal foreign Courts ; Leo recalled almost 
all the important Nuncios and substituted his own 
nominees, who were men of greater worth and distinction. 
As M. de Gabriac says, one of the most characteristic 
prejudices of the Holy Father is a horror of mediocrity. 


THE COST OF THE WAR. 

M. R. G. Lévy contributes an article which should 
impress French public opinion—though of course it is no 
news to us here—on the cost of the Boer War, which he 
studies in its proper relation to the whole position of 
British finance. It may be permissible to quote a few of 
his weighty sentences :— 

England is plunged in an adventure in which her best friends 
regretted to see her engaged. ‘The situation in South Africa has 
been compared to that of the American States when, in the 
eighteenth century, the Colonists rebelled against the Mother 
country and separated themselves from her in order not to pay 
the taxes which she claimed to impose upon them. But the 
actual state of affairs is yet more grave. The majority of 
American Colonists were English by race, and did not nourish 
against the Mother country the terrible hatred which is in the 
heart of the Boers, and which, instead of disappearing as some- 
times happens after wars which are followed by a loyal and 
frankly-observed peace, has been revived by the repeated attacks 
of Great Britain on the independence and liberties of South 
Africa. 

He goes on to point out that the surrender of the 
Ionian Islands and the retrocession of the Transvaal 
after Majuba Hill were examples of a policy which did 
not diminish the greatness or the prestige of Great 
Britain, but, on the contrary, exhibited that country to 
the eyes of the civilised world as a Power which was not 
guided solely by ambition, and won for her the praise of 
the Liberals of all countries. Never, continues this 
expert, did the economic prosperity of Great Britain 
reach so vigorous a development than in the days when, 
abandoning an aggressive policy, she contented herself 
with an army and a navy sufficient for the protection of 
her colonial territory and her mercantile marine ; and he 
concludes by pointing out that already the war has wiped 
off the results of twenty years’ economy in the paying off 
of the National Debt. And he goes on :— 

All these difficulties spring up at a moment when the com- 
mercial competition of Germany and the industrial competition 
of America press the English hard, and dispute with them— 
often successfully—the’ markets of which they thought they 
possessed the uncontested supremacy. The sky of Albion is 
full of clouds. We know that her people are not such as to 
allow themselves to be beaten by reverses or to be turned aside 
from their path by the obstacles which they meet within it. 


In fact, her finances, he says, have suffered the gravest 
shock that they have sustained for more than a century 
in the economic reaction of the South African War ; and 
the London market and the commerce of the United 
Kingdom cannot but be seriously affected by it. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


THE Nouvelle Revue for January is unusually interest- 
ing. We have noticed elsewhere Captain Gilbert’s 
observations on the war in South Africa, and there are 
several other articles which call for some notice. 

ON THE PLANET MARS, 

M. Camille Flammarion, who may »e described as 
the Sir Robert Ball of France, has much to tell us in an 
illustrated article on this fascinating subject. Mars will 
be at its nearest to us on February, 22nd, when our 
knowledge of the planet, it is hoped, will be added to. 
M. Flammarion gives us an interesting account of 
the surface of Mars, with the names which have been 
given by astronomers to the various depressions and 
elevations. Some of the depressions are called seas, but 
it is by no means certain that there is any water there. 
Of the much-discussed canals of Mars, which appear 
as straight lines or almost straight, M. Flammarion 
has no doubt that they represent the deliberate labour of 
some kind of living beings ; but in speculating as to 
what manner of life it is that exists on Mars we must 
always remember the extraordinary difference of climate. 
For instance, with us the rain falls without any action on 
‘our part, and the snow condenses at the tops of our 
mountains so that the streams and rivers bring us water 
without occasioning us any very great trouble. It is not 
so with the Martians, if indeed there are any such 
people. They have seldom any clouds and apparently 
no rain, springs or streams of water. They obtain water 
apparently by the enormous engineering !abour of canals 
from the poles of their planet, where there is an 
abundance of melted snow. A distinguished American 
astronomer, Mr. Lowell, has built on a mountain in 
the state of Arizona an observatory devoted entirely to 
discovering fresh facts about Mars. Mr. Lowell’s theory 
is that what are called seas on the surface of Mars are 
really cultivated plains to which the canals bring water. 
As to the alleged signals made by the Martians to the 
earth, M. Flammarion has no belief in them. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Charpentier opens the number with an amusing 
account of how New Year’s Day is celebrated in China. 
He recalls the fact that each cycle of time which we call 
a century only means sixty years in the Celestial Empire. 
M. Fremeaux tells once more the melancholy tale of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, but his pages, though not with- 
out interest, do not add much to our knowledge of the 
painful episode. “A fropfos of John Ruskin” is a 
sympathetic study by M. Depasse of Ruskin’s evident 
search after the beautiful and ideal. Other articles deal 
with contemporary and past French art, and British 
Imperialism in 1900 is severely criticised by M. Judot, 
who bases his conclusions on the study of blue books, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, and those delivered by 
various Liberal statesmen. 


—_——~oe———— 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

IN the Nuova Antologia (Jan. 16th) Professor Lombroso 
accuses his compatriots of anti-Italianism. Nothing, he 
declares, he dislikes so much as Chauvinism or anti- 
Semitism, which is usually a form of exaggerated 
Nationalism ; but, on the other hand, he protests against 
what he considers the widely-spread habit of crying down 
everything Italian. There is a passion for cosmopolitanism 
in Italy just now. In art, in literature, in science, in 
commerce—everything Italian is decried, and nothing 
admired save what is imported from beyond the Alps. 
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The great scientist points out what a serious injury is 
being done to the country by these means, and pleads for 
greater justice. His accusations, as far as literature is 
concerned, receive some support from the previous 
number of the Axtologia, in which appears a most 
laudatory notice of Rostand’s “ L’Aiglon,” and a critical 
article by D. Oliva, on Italian fiction of the past year, 
which clearly indicates how closely French models are 
imitated. The deputy, L. Luzzatti, writes on “ Science 
and Faith in the mind of Charles Darwin,” his object 
being to show that Darwin was far less atheistic than 
many of his enemies and some of his disciples have 
asserted. 

The Civilta Cattolica prints in full the Pope’s letter to 
Cardinal Richard, and protests energetically against the 
Associations Bill now before the French Chamber. It 
also extends its benediction to the New Year Pastoral 
issued by the English Catholic bishops, denouncing the 
iniquities of “* Liberal Catholicism.” 

A recognition of the need of women in agriculture is 
spreading even in Italy. Signor Stanga describes in the 
Rassegna Nazionale how much has been accomplished 
already in Belgium and Denmark in the way of agri- 
cultural training for women, and points out that in 
Italy not only poultry rearing and beetroot growing, but 
especially silkworm rearing, would be largely benefited 
by trained female labour. He hopes to see the women, 
not only of the lower but also of the upper classes, 
offering themselves for agricultural instruction. The 
Archbishop of Genoa writes a temperate article on that 
most controversial subject, civil marriage. In Italy the 
State has imposed a civil ceremony to precede the 
religious celebration with the result that many poor 
persons who fail to observe the former find their children 
under the stigma of illegitimacy. The clericals, on the 
other hand, denounce all! civil marriage as an insult to 
religion. The Archbishop now comes forward to urge 
the English plan of concurrent celebration and regis- 
tration, as giving all the security the State need demand, 
while casting no slur on marriage as a sacrament. 

To the Azvista Politica e Letteraria Colonel Ricchiardi, 
who commanded the Italian Legion in the Transvaal 
from the outbreak of hostilities till last September, con- 
tributes an interesting account of his military experiences. 
He writes with great good-humour and not a little self- 
glorification, and declares that in spite of everything that 
has been said to the contrary the Boers always treated 
the foreign volunteers well. He served throughout under 
General Botha, and it was he who delivered to Pole- 
Carew Kruger’s counter-proclamation to Earl Roberts’ 
annexation of the Transvaal. He notes that the Natal 
Carabineers were their most dangerous foes, and relates 
that when the English prisoners were released at 
Noitgedacht twenty Irish soldiers elected to remain with 
the Boers. Of the future he says : “ The Boers will still 
give the English much trouble. More than 10,000 men, 
broken up into small companies, carry on a guerilla war- 
fare, and as long as they have at their head generals like 
Botha, De Wet, Ben Viljoen, Gravet and Delarey, they 
will never surrender, nor can they be cut to pieces.” 

Flegrea opens the century with a smart new cover and 
an excellent list of contributors. Renny de Jourmont’s 
French articles on French literature are always admirably 
written. 

POP PBOBPLD DD A A OD A 

IN the February number of the Young Woman Mrs. 
Leily Bingin publishes an interview with Mrs. Clara 
Novello Davies on the subject of the Royal Welsh 
Ladies’ Choir. 
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—_———_ 


Deutsche Revue. 

W1TH the January: number this magazine begins its 
26th year. The editor announces that it will continue to 
be guided by those principles which actuated the founder. 
He then mentions who will be the chief contributors 
during this year, and the subjects upon which they will 
write. The following numbers promise to be very 
interesting. 

THE KAISER AND HIS FLEET. 

First place is given to an article by Vice-Admiral 
A. D. Werner, describing the way in which the German 
Emperor has built up the fleet. When Crown Prince he 
was deeply interested in the navy. Once when the author 
remarked upon the knowledge Prince Wilhelm seemed 
to have of matters nautical his father replied, “Oh, my 
eldest son is even more enthusiastic about sea matters 
than his brother Henry. He knows everything that can 
be learrt about the subject on land and in books.” 

When the Emperor William came to the throne he 
promised that the navy should cease to be controlled by 
army officers and should have officers of its own. This 
promise he speedily fulfilled. Then he began the building 
of ships, and although several disasters happened about 
that time tothe German Navy he persevered. The worthy 
admiral rather overdoes in his unstinted praise the fore- 
sight of the Kaiser, but there is no doubt that if it had 
not been for him little would have been done in the way 
of strengthening the fleet. The two things which Admiral 
Werner seems to consider as of the utmost importance 
to the navy were the acquisition of Heligoland and the 
building of the Kiel Canal. In both of these he sees the 
hand of William II. 

ANDREE. 

Mr. G. Stadling contributes an interesting personal 
article upon the ill-fated explorer. It appears that even 
in his youth Andrée was not as other boys were. He 
rather despised play, early to bed and early to rise 
was his motto, and he was able to get through a vast 
quantity of work in consequence. 
six he heard his mother complain of the difficulty she 
had in getting servants, and promptly sallied out with 
a lasso to the market-place in order to secure one. He 
was a splendid skater, and surprised every one by his 
daring. He was educated as a civil engineer, and held 
different posts under the Swedish Government. He 
devoted himself to the study of atmospherical elec- 
tricity, and arrived at important results. Whilst he 
was at Spitzbergen he wished to ascertain the 
effect of the long. darkness upon the sight and 
the skin. For this purpose he, with his assistants, 
spent the winter up there, Andrée shut himself in 
a dark cellar for fifteen days after the reappearance of 
the sun, in order that at the end of that time his assis- 
tants, having regained their normal vision could compare 
themselves with him. Andrée had the first idea of 
reaching the Pole by means of a balloon when he was in 
America. Later he made several voyages in his own 
balloon, twice crossing the Baltic. At the time of his 
final departure on his journey to the Pole he was 
perfectly cool and unconcerned, as were his companions. 
Mr. Stadling assisted at the ascent but does not say 
much about it. 


Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und Land. 


A. Brachmann contributes an interesting study of 
Siberia and the deportation question. Statistics, he says, 
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are very difficult to obtain, and all numbers are approxi- 
mate only. The time when the exiles were driven over 
the Ural mountains in chain-gangs has passed, and they 
now go by train from Moscow. Although the greater 
part of those who go to Siberia are sent there because of 
some offence, great numbers now migrate into the 
country. Writing of the work the prisoners have to do, 
he says that the working day consists of 13 hours, and 
that one year of work in the mines is reckoned as equal 
to 1; year’s work in a factory. A miner gets four pounds. 
of bread, one pound of meat, and a piece of pressed 
tea. In winter he gets cabbage and potatoes. It costs 
the State 66 roubles to maintain each prisoner. No women 
are allowed to work in the mines. The large number 
who have been exiled to Siberia eventually help to 
colonise the country. Mr. Brachmann concludes his 
account of the new reform introduced by the present Tsar 
by saying that Alexander II. won a high place amongst. 
humane sovereigns by the emancipation of the serfs, but 
statues should rise to Nicholas II. on the far-off banks 
of the Amur because of his successful efforts to solve the 
difficult question of compulsory work in Siberia, and the 
light which he has brought to that dark country. 

Ulrich von Hassell in his monthly survey of Colonial 
matters remarks on the peculiarity of the Chinese crisis. 
‘‘ We are waging,” he says, “a war with the Government 
in one province and in another we are building a railway 
which is in every way a work of peace.” H. Grotsche 
contributes. an eulogistic sketch of the late Max 
Miiller under the sub-title of “A German Savant in 
England.” 


Deutsche Rundschau. 


The January number contains further extracts from 
the interesting diary of Theodor von Bernhardi. The 
first part deals with Garibaldi’s flight from Caprera, 
and the second tells of the campaigns round Rome. 
Lady Blennerhassett contributes a sketch of Max 
Miller, giving extracts from his writings. She does not 
say much about his youthful days, but compiles, 
nevertheless, a very interesting article. The amount 
of work he used to get through must have been 
enormous. In the political review of the month the 
editor mentions that the Kaiser had made it quite clear 
to President Kruger, when the latter was in Paris, that 
he would not be received officially in Germany, nor 
would he be granted an interview with His Majesty. 
In discussing General Mercier’s famous speech he points 
out that although too much significance should not be 
attached to the utterances of the ex-Minister of War, 
it nevertheless shows a very grave state of affairs that 
such a speech was possible in the Representative 
governing body of France. 


Nord und Sud. 


Karl Blind gives a long: and able account of the Boer 
War. He prefaces it with a short reminiscence of his 
meeting with President Kruger in 1884. Mr. Blind 
mentions a few of the prophecies confidently made at the 
commencement of the war, which turned out so incorrect. 
That is easy. It would be much more difficult to cite say 
half-a-dozen forecasts, made by the “ best authorities,” 
that have been approximately right. Mr. Blind comments 
on the proposal—seriously put forth in some quarters— 
that the only way to end the war is by deporting the 
entire population of the Transvaal and Free State; a 
somewhat weak confession, he thinks, to be made by an 
Empire numbering some 400,000,000 opposed by about 
150,000 men, women and children. 
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FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN ON THE PLATFORM.* 


AJOR POND is agreat man. He is the Thomas Cook 
and Sons of that stratum of the intellectual world 
which has the American platform as its central 

point. He is the 
genius who person- 
ally conducts others 
geniuses, whom he 
recruits where he 
can, for the edifica- 
tion, instruction, or 
amusement of the 
lecture-going public 
The 
business is not what 
it used to be, but 
still the account of 
this modern Virgil, 
who has conducted 
many equally modern 
Dantes through the 
dim regions of the 
American Inferno, or 
Purgatorio or Para- 
diso as the case may 
‘be, can be read with 
interest by all those 


who like personal 
gossip concerning 
notable men, and 


also by those who 
desire to gain 
side glimpses into 
the intellectual 
and social life of the 
Americans of the 
present day. When 
Virgil conducted the 
great Florentine on 
his memorable tour 
of exploration, he 
mapped out the 
journey in sections. 
Major Pond, on the 
other hand, can give 
no guarantee to the 
lecturer who embarks 
under his auspices 
whether he will land 
in Hell, Paradise, 
or Purgatory. The 
interior of an Ameri- 
can lecture - room 
or lyceum is an 
unbekanntes Land, and many who enter its portals 
believing that they are on the way to triumph and fortune, 
creep out at the little end of the horn discomfited and 
dismayed. Major Pond is the great entrepreneur of the 
platform. To him all the men and women who write 
books or achieve notable things are possible débutants 





* “Eccentricities of Genius. Memories of Famous Men and Women on 
Platform and Stage.” By Major J. B. Pond. With ninety-one portraits. 
(London: Chatto and Windus. pp. 564). 
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on the stage over which he reigns supreme. In this book 
which he has unkindly called “The Eccentricities of 
Genius,” he tells us how he fared, and gossips pleasantly 
concerning his suc- 
cesses and failures, 
both with lecturers 
and with audiences. 
As the result we have 
a very interesting 
volume at which you 
can cut and come 
again, or from which 
you can pick as 
from a lucky-bag at 
random, and usually 
happen upon some- 
thing which is 
worth looking at. 
In the course of 
his professional 
career, which has 
now covered a 
quarter of a century, 
Major Pond has had 
intimate dealings 
with many of the 
most notable men in 
the English-speaking 
world. With some 
the intimacy was very 
close and very con- 
tinuous. Withothers 
it was casual, almost 
accidental, and, if we 
may venture upon 
a Hibernianism, it 
sometimes did not 
take place at all, as 
for instance, in the 
case of Mr. Spur- 
geon, who absolutely 
rebuffed all efforts on 
the part of Major 
Pond to seduce him 
on to the American 
platform. 


SOME NOTABLE 
ORATORS. 


Of the notabilities 
who figure in this 
volume, the most 
conspicuous are: 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mark Twain, H. M. Stanley, 
and Ian’ Maclaren. Of these, Major Pond accords 
the first place unhesitatingly to Henry Ward Beecher, 
who, he tells us, was his nearest and dearest friend 
for eleven years. He was with Beecher throughout 
the time of his trial and tribulation, travelling with 
him on his lecturing tours in every state and territory 
in the Union, with the exception of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Beecher was in the habit of lecturing one 
hundred and fifty times a year, besides preaching twice 
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every Sunday ; that is to say, he lectured every other 
night all the year round. This was public-life indeed. 
The popular American lecturer is a peripatetic person to 
whom the Wandering Jew would be but a stationary 
slug-abed, for the popular favourite of the lyceum in the 
days when Major Pond was at the zenith of his glory 
seems to have lived all day on the rails and all night on 
the lecture-platform. 
GOUGH. 


Of Gough, the temperance lecturer, Major Pond says 
that within the fifteen years between 1861 and 1886, he 
delivered 3,526 lectures. Between 1862 and 1876 he 
averaged 260 lectures a year. Altogether in the course 





























Henry Ward Beecher. 


of his career, he appeared before 9,600 audiences, 
and addressed nine millions of hearers. The labourer 
was worthy of his hire, for his lowest fee for a lecture 
was £40; his highest £100. In the last year of his 
life he made £6,000 a year from lecturing. It took 
some earning, did this money, for Major Pond’ tells us 
that his two-hour lecture was an unbroken succession of 
contortions and antics which left him dripping with perspi- 
ration. As soon as Gough returned to his hotel, a valet 
at once set to work rubbing him down, as race-horses are 
groomed at the end of a race. After this process, he 
appeared apparently as fresh as ever, and took a bowl of 
bread and milk. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Wendell Phillips, in great contrast to Gough, never 
resorted to perspiration as an aid to his inspiration, He 
held his place as Lyceum lecturer from 1845 to 1885. 


Although he spoke very quietly and without any ges- 
tures, he was able to wield at will the fierce democracy 
quite as effectively as either Gough or Beecher. Major 
Pond tells that on one occasion at Boston the lecture- 
room was attacked by a mob that tried to howl him 
down. Phillips bent over the platform and talked in a 
low tone to the reporters, taking no more notice of his 
audience than if they had been non-existent.: After a 
time, when they got tired of shouting, they became 
inquisitive to learn what he was saying. Phillips looked 
up at them for a moment, and said quietly, “Go on, 
gentlemen, go on; I do not need your ears. Through 
these pencils I speak to thirty millions of people.” After 
which he had no more trouble with his audience. 
DEPEW, PORTER, DOUGLASS, ETC. 

Mr. Chauncey Depew, in Major Pond’s opinion, is 
the peerless, all-round orator of the present time, the 
most versatile public speaker of the day. He is not, 
however, available for lecture-platforms. In Mr. Depew’s 
opinion, Wendell Phillips and Beecher were the greatest 
orators of their time, surpassing even Webster and Clay. 

After Mr. Chauncey Depew, General Porter, now 
American Ambassador in Paris, received more applica- 
tions to deliver orations, make after-dinner speeches, and 
lecture than any other American. He also is not avail- 
able for lectures. Frederick Douglass, who is a mulatto, 
is the only coloured man in the United States who 
deserves to be -regarded as a real orator, although Mr. 
Booker Washington, the founder of the Normal and 
Industrial Institute of Tuskegee in Alabama, is a very 
popular lecturer. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


But of all the men whose lectures he has managed., 
Major Pond found no one to equal Henry Ward 
Beecher. He quotes John Bright as telling him that 
Beecher was the greatest orator who spoke the 
English tongue; but Major Pond loved him not for 
his oratory, but for his character. He says he was the 
most joyous, happy man that ever lived. Beecher’s theory 
was that as a son of God, and in unison with his Father, 
he had a right to happiness, and this right he would 
allow no man or set of men to take from him. He 
had a power of abstraction by which he could put away 
all thoughts of care and trouble, and rise to a higher 
atmosphere, while his eyes and ears seemed closed to 
lower considerations. Major Pond ought to know, for he 
and Beecher travelled together between 1875 and 1887 
nearly 300,000 miles, and Beecher lectured 1,261 times for 
Major Pond. He devotes many pages to an account of 
Beecher’s adventures in his lecturing tours, and tells 
many anecdotes which illustrate his conception of the 
great preacher of Plymouth pulpit as a man full of 
human sympathy, kindliness of heart, and readiness of 
speech, one well equipped both by nature and by grace 
to win the affectionate enthusiasm of all those 
who knew him. Beecher as a lecturer was as 
popular in England as he was in America. When 
he came over for the second time in 1886, he spent 
his summer vacation of fifteen weeks in this country. 
He preached seventeen times, delivered nine public 
addresses and fifty-eight lectures. That is to 
say, he spoke eighty-four times in one hundred and eight. 
days. From his lectures he cleared the sum of £2,320,. 
and all expenses of himself and his wife. 


HIS GENEROSITY. 


He was extremely generous, and gave away his money 
as fast as he earned it. He had achurch of two thousand 
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eight hundred members, every one of whom looked to 
Mr. Beecher to help him whenever he got into trouble. 
Major Pond tells a charming little story of how Beecher 
married a great railway manager, C. P. Huntington, toa 
prominent society woman. Several weeks after the 
marriage, Major Pond and Beecher were travelling on the 
cars, and Beecher went through what he called a general 
house-cleaning of his pockets, for in the course of their 
rapid journeys across country Beecher’s pockets would get 
loaded up with letters and newspapers, which every now 
and then were cleared out on the cars. On this occasion 
Beecher happened to put his hand into the watch-pocket 
of his pantaloons, and there to his surprise found a little 
envelope, which he opened. As he did so, he remembered 
that it had been handed him by C. P. Huntington as he 
left the house after the wedding. He put it into his 
watch-pocket, and never thought of it till now, when he dis- 
covered that it contained dollar bills to the value of £800. 
“Now,” said Beecher,*‘ don’t tell anyone about it, and we 
will have a good time, and make some happiness with 
thismoney. We will consider that we found it.” When 
they got back to New York, they spent the whole £800 
in buying presents for his friends. After Beecher was 
dead, Major Pond told Mr. Huntington what had 
happened to the money. Huntington replied: “ It was 
all wrong. I should never have given him the money. 
It was all a mistake. Money never did him any 
good.” Mr. Beecher never ate before speaking, and 
not even at home on Sundays did he take break- 
fast, but he was a great coffee-drinker, and always 
required one or two cups of good coffee instead of a meal 
before sermons. 
HIS SUCCESSORS. 

Major Pond says that Beecher indicated Lyman 
Abbott as his successor in the Plymouth pulpit, but 
after ten years’ very successful pastorate Lyman 
Abbott resigned. He said he wanted to reach the great 
public, and that he could do better by the press than by 
the pulpit. He was succeeded by Mr. Hillis, whom I 
remember meeting in Chicago, and who, 1 am glad to 
say, is declared by Major Pond to be at the dawn of his 
career and to be giving great satisfaction. Dean Stubbs, 
who heard him when he was in New York, was much 
surprised by Mr. Hillis’ unique style. “ It is anightmare 
of eloquence,” said Dean Stubbs. 

DR. TALMAGE. 

As Henry Ward Beecher is the hero-saint in Major 
Pond’s gallery, Dr. Talmage figures as the antithesis in 
every respect. We have the whole story set forth of Dr. 
Talmage’s tour in Great Britain in 1879. No more 
characteristic story, both of Major Pond and of Dr. 
Talmage, could possibly be printed. Dr. Talmage has 
the greatest congregation of readers of his sermons of 
any man living. He is the greatest one-man attraction 
in America. Over 6,000 different weekly papers send out 
his weekly sermon as a patent inside. Dr. Talmage has 
his public which he has educated, which is adamantine 
in its faith in him. He is said to be the richest minister 


in the world, and he has earned it all himself. His 
sermons are printed in the Christian Herald in 
London, and in New York. No man of all those 


with whom Major Pond had to deal excited such 
overwhelming enthusiasm as did Dr. Talmage when 
he visited England in 1879. <A two-line paragraph 
in the Christian Herald, announcing that Dr. Talmage 
was coming to England, produced five hundred letters 
next morning, and Major Pond was literally snowed 
under by applications from all parts of the kingdom 
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Every mail armfuls of letters were brought in to him, 
cheques rained down upon him, and he found himself in 
the presence of an unprecedented boom. He had 
chartered Talmage to deliver one hundred lectures in 
England for £20 a lecture, A/ws the expenses of himself, 
his wife and daughter. This was good business, for 
Major Pond found that large cities were willing to pay 
£300 a lecture. Before Major Pond discovered this, he 
had re-chartered Talmage for £50 a lecture to the 
General Secretary of the Leeds Young Men’s Christian 
Association for ten lectures in each of ten cities. 
This gentleman succeeded in making £1,000 out of 
his contract, which Major Pond grudges him to this 


day. When Talmage arrived, he found himself 
the centre of an extraordinary vortex of popular 
enthusiasm. When he went to Islington to preach on 


the first Sunday after his arrival, he was mobbed by 
thousands of people, who took the horses from his 
carriage and dragged him to the church. He was 
carried bodily over the heads of the mob, and thrust into 
the crowded church. Some one got hold of his coat and 
succeeded in tearing off a piece of his coat-tails. “I 
want this for a souvenir,” he shouted. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

Talmage was under a signed contract to deliver his 
lectures for £20 a lecture, but as soon as he found he was 
the object of the most tremendous and overwhelming re- 
ception a minister ever had, he declared that the excite- 
ment was too much for him, that he would inevitably 
break down, and must give up the whole course of 
lectures unless his fee was raised to £50 a lecture. Major 
Pond groaned, but finally modified his contract, and * 
accepted Talmage’s written undertaking to go on for £40 
a lecture, instead of £20. But when he went to Birming- 
ham, and Manchester, the enthusiasm was such that Dr. 
Talmage declared that he could not stand such a 
tremendous series of ovations, and must go home at once 
to save his life, unless he got £70 a lecture. ‘“ You have 
got to pay me £70 a lecture,” he said. “Iam killing 
myself, while you are making yourself or somebody 
else rich. I get nothing for it.”. However, after 
much bargaining, he consented to go on for £50 
a lecture. The Talmage boom, however, burst. The 
people had expected that «Talmage would deliver 
stirring religious exhortations, and his lectures upon The 
Bright side of Things made people laugh, but produced 
no effect upon their religious life. The religious 
penny papers had pictured Talmage as an ideal man 
of God, and when these people came to find the lectures 
more of a secular than of a religious character their 
disappointment knew no bounds. His final lecture was a 
dismal failure. At Liverpool he was nearly mobbed, and 
the crowd gathered outside the hotel used language as 
intensely vituperative as possible, stopping short of 
profanity; and the net result was, that instead of a 
hundred lectures the tour was shortened to seventy, for 
which Talmage received £3,500. If he had kept to his 
original agreement he would only have netted £1,400, 
but by his eccentricity he made £2,100 more than he 
would have made if he had abided by his agreement. 
Major Pond made nothing. Hence it is not surprising 
to read that Major Pond has made very few engage- 
ments for Dr. Talmage since his memorable season. 

PARSONS ON THE PLATFORM. 

Major Pond was more successful with other preachers. 
Dean (then Canon) Farrar lectured every day and 
preached twice every Sabbath for three months. He 
received £200 each for his last three lectures in America 








Spurgeon, however,-was obdurate. His letters refusing 
to allow Major Pond even to speak to him are remarkable 
examples of a point-blank refusal conveyed in the 
plainest English, “Dear Sir,” Spurgeon wrote in 1879, 
“TY am not at all afraid of anything you could say by 
way of temptation to preach or lecture for money, for the 
whole of the United States in bullion would not lead me 
to deliver one such lecture.” 

Of the Church of England dignitaries Major Pond can 
number among the personally conducted the Dean of 
Rochester, the Dean of Ely, and the Dean of Canterbury. 
The supply, however, of clergymen of high standing has 
somewhat fallen off. Of the Dean of Rochester, who 
stands six foot three in height, and whose body is built 
- on the typical lines of John Bull, Major Pond quotes an 
American .saying that he “is certainly one of the finest 
specimens of Elizabethan ecclesiastical architecture that 



































Susan B. Anthony. 


England has ever sent to this country.” Dean Hole 
came to America to raise money for the restoration of an 
arch in the tower of Rochester Cathedral. He had the 
misfortune to be a wit, but he had the wit to discover at 
an early stage in his lecturing that the Americans did not 
wish for-clergymen to tickle them on the platform. In 
Major Pond’s phrase, he took only a short time to dis- 
cover that “in America the pews are as high as the 
pulpit,” and he gave his audiences a scholarly and 
: delightful entertainment. 

The Bishop of Ripon was one of Major Pond’s failures. 
He has had invitations to deliver lectures at Harvard 
and the Lowell Institute ; but although he wishes to visit 
America, he has 310 parsons to look after in the diocese 
of Ripon, and he cannot make time to come. His wife 
told Major Pond that the palace at Ripon is a kind of 
public hotel for all the clergy, and that in one year they 
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entertain more than 6,000 persons. The following state- 
ment is made on Major Pond’s authority :—“ The Bishop 
writes a personal letter to the Queen every month, and 
receives one in reply. He hasa copy of evéry photograph 
that Queen Victoria ever had taken, with her autograph 
written on each one.” 

Dean Stubbs was very successful in illustrated lectures 
on Ely Cathedral, which drew big money. The other 
lectures were too scholarly for the American Lyceum in 
its present condition. Owing to his sneer at Chicago 
as a hateful and unlovely place, the Dean is the best 
advertised clergyman of the Church of England in all 
the United States. 


SOME WOMEN LECTURERS. 


Major Pond began his career as general provider of 
lectures by the unexpected success which he achieved in 
carrying Ann Eliza Young, Brigham Young’s nineteenth 
wife, on a lecturing tour round the Union. Ann Eliza 
Young, although a very intelligent woman, had never 
read any other literature than Mormon books before she 
came across a Methodist minister, who converted her. 
She then fled from her husband, and told the story 
of her life in public meetings all round the Union. In 
forty-eight hours after she had told her story at Washing- 
ton, a law was passed for the relief of the oppressed 
in Utah. Major Pond says that in all his experience 
he never found so eloquent, so interesting, and so 
earnest a talker. At the end of the season she had 
earned over £4,000. Women speakers were more 
largely in demand twenty-five years ago—when the 
Woman’s Suffrage agitation held its place with the 
anti-slavery discussions—than they are now. Nowadays 
it would seem that the suffrage is no longer so much to the 
front on the Lyceum platform. Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
who is now eighty years of age, was one of the foremost 
and ablest of the pioneers. Julia Ward Howe, the 
authoress of the Battle-hymn of the Republic, was 
another popular lecturer. She is now past eighty years 
of age, but is still as prompt to fill engagements on the 
platform as she was thirty years ago. Major Pond 
mentions in his account of Miss Howe that her famous 
battle-hymn came into her brain when she was asleep. 
She woke up in the early morning, feeling that the lines 
were arranging themselves in her brain. She immediately 
scrawled them down, almost without looking at the paper, 
and fell asleep again. When she woke up there was 
lying before her the famous poem which became the 
battle-hymn of the Federal armies. 

Another famous woman lecturer who is no longer on 
the platform was Miss Anna E. Dickinson, who in vitu- 
peration and denunciation had norival among living orators. 
She made her début at a woman’s rights meeting held 
under Quaker auspices. She was hardly out of short clothes 
when her soul was stirred within her by hearing the 
sarcastic attack made by a man upon woman’s suffrage. 
She got madder and madder as she listened, and as soon 
as he sat down she jumped up and poured out a fiery 
harangue which astonished everyone by its splendid 
rhetoric and logical force. She astonished them still 
more by leaving her place and walking down the hall to 
where the man stood. She shook her fist in his face as 
she answered him. After leaving the platform she took 
to the stage, only to fail as an actress as signally as she 
had succeeded as a speaker. Mrs. Livermore, whose 
name is ever associated with the splendid work done 
by the Sanitary and Christian Commission, is still 
living. She was the widow of a leading Universalist 
minister. She edited her husband’s paper, organised 
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Soldiers’ Aid societies, and for twenty-five years was the 
most conspicuous of women orators. Major Pond says she 
has the widest range of topics of any woman lecturer, and 
lectured on an average a hundred times a year. “ Some- 
times she lectures six times a week, and then preaches 
twice on the Sunday, besides morning addresses before 
schools and societies of women.” Miss Lucy Stone, who 
died in 1893, had to face much opposition at the beginning 
of her career. When she made her début, the following 
announcement was made by the pastor of a Congregational 
church : “I am requested to say that a hen will take to 
crow like a cock at the Town Hall this afternoon at. five 
o’clock. Anybody who wants to hear that kind of music 
will of course attend.” On another occasion, when speaking 
in New England, a pane of glass was removed from a 
window behind the speaker and a hose put through it. 
Miss Stone was deluged with ice-water. Wrapping her 
shawl closer about her she calmly finished her address. 

Miss Helen Potter was not a lecturer but a personator, 
who in the seventies made a fortune by imitating the 
popular favourites in dress, make-up and manner on the 
stage. Her imitation of Gough was so good that the 
audience often thought they were listening to Gough 
himself. She made £4000 in her second season, and 
rétired after eight years with a competence. 

Of Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, Major Pond says : 
“She is the ablest woman orator in America, the most 
attractive of all our public speakers, as great intellectually 
as she is simple and devoted spiritually.” 

Miss Mary Proctor, daughter of Richard A. Proctor, is 
a very popular lecturer on astronomy. She has inherited 
her father’s gift, and electrifies her audiences by the 
simplicity, eloquence and marvellous knowledge which 
she displays. 

HUMORISTS. 

Major Pond’s collection of funny fellows includes Mark 
Twain, first and foremost, Josh Billings, Thomas Nast, 
Petroleum V. Nasby, Max O’Rell, Bill Nye, and 

W. Riley. Of Petroleum V. Nasby Major Pond 
tells a rather curious story. Nasby was a ferocious 
Unionist, much to the distress of Mr. Redpath, who, 
after trying in vain to convince Nasby that he was 
mistaken, succeeded, duriug a visit to Ireland, by making 
the following bet. Redpath said, “Take a map of 
Ireland, and pitch a sixpence on any part of the West, 
and, whether I have been there or not, if you will go 
there with me, I will convince you by what I shall show 
you that I am right and the Irish are right ; and I will 
pay your expenses if you do not come back a worse 
{rishman than I am, but you will pay mine if you are 
converted.” Nasby accepted the wager, and fixed 
upon the region round Killarney Lakes. On _ going 
there from Cork, Nasby was so much_ shocked 
at the horrible poverty he saw on the Galter 
Mountains, and at the stories he heard from the 
people, that on coming back he offered to send the 
best Winchester rifle in America to the jaunting-car 
driver if he would promise to shoot a landlord. “ Which 
landlord, your honour?” asked the driver. “Oh, any 
one! I don’t care,” replied Nasby, “so long as it is an 
Irish landlord.” 

Of Mark Twain, Major Pond gives us any number of 
letters, and tells once more the story of how, when his 
firm had failed in 1894, leaving liabilities to the amount of 
£16,000, the indefatigable humorist earned the whole of 
that money and paid off his creditors in full by using his 
voice and pen in a tour round the world. Mark Twain 
thoroughly enjoyed his tour. He wrote: “ Lecturing is 
gymnastics, chest expander, medicine, mind-healer, 


blues-destroyer, all in one. I am twice as well as I was 
when I started out.” Mark Twain only eats when he is 
hungry. Major Pond has known him to go days without 
eating a particle of food. At the same time he would be 
smoking constantly if he were not sleeping. 

Of Max O’Rell Maior Pond says: “He is the heroic 
mirth-provoker of his time, unlice any other humorist 
or lecturer. His audiences are kept in convulsions of 
laughter from beginning to end. I have never known a 
man give audiences more delight.” Max O’Rell is an 
exception to the rule which Major Pond lays down, that 
audiences cannot be kept laughing all the time. Almost 
all his comic lecturers have to intersperse their humorous 
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readings with something of pathos. The muscles of the 
face exercised in laughing get tired after a time. 


SIR H. M. STANLEY. 


Major Pond knew Stanley of old. He was first 
attracted to him by Mr. Beecher, who told him that 
Stanley was one of the greatest men we have. When 
he first lectured, before he was in Major Pond’s hands, 
he had been a most dismal failure. In 1886 he tried 
again, and undertook to deliver fifty lectures at £20 
a-piece, which was subsequently raised to 100; but he 
hardly got well started before he was summoned back to 
Africa in order to head the expedition for the relief of 
Emin Pasha. He had then only delivered eleven 
lectures. When he came back from Africa he promised 
to complete the remaining eighty-nine. Major Pond 
does not state what sum he paid him. Stanley was 
offered by another lecture-agent £300 a lecture for 
his 100 lectures. Major Pond’s offer would probably 
not be less than that. Whatever it was, he made money 
out of it, because the gross receipts of the first Stanley 
lecture in New York in 1890 amounted to £3,750. He 
says that Stanley’s tour was like the march of a 
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triumphal hero. He delivered 110 lectures, showed 
signs of steady improvement all the time, and before he 
had finished he was the best descriptive speaker Major 
Pond had ever heard. He is also, he says, one of the 
most conscientious men he ever met, and one of the best 
read men. Major Pond says: “I have never parted 
with a client with greater regret, or had one holding 
me in a bond of friendship and respect in a greater 
degree.” He quotes several letters which he received 
from Stanley, dealing with South African and other affairs. 

Of the other travellers whom Major Pond employed, 
George Kennan and Captain Slocum were the most 
interesting. It comes to me with much surprise that he 
speaks of Kennan as being still alive. I certainly killed 
him in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS many years ago. Mr. 
Kennan cleared £4,000 in one season from his lectures 
on the Siberian exiles, to whom he sent the proceeds of his 
lectures. Captain Slocum, who sailed alone all round the 
world, is as popular on the platform as he was intrepid as 
a navigator ; but Major Pond raises a lament over the 
fact that the present organisation of lecture courses by 
agents representing lecture bureaux has practically spoiled 
the market for notables who suddenly crop up after 
the fashion of Captain Slocum, 


SOME NOTABLE ENGLISH LECTURERS. 

Major Pond has never succeeded in getting Sir Henry 
Irving to give readings, although he has offered him 
£200 for ten readings before college societies. Hz has 
some interesting gossip about Irving. Among other 
things he says that in 1863, when Henry Ward Beecher 
had been before a great English mob for four hours in 
Manchester before they would let him speak, Irving had 
been the whole time in the crowd, and was so intensely 
interested that he had not time to be tired. Mr. Irving 
and Ellen Terry went to hear Mr. Beecher at Plymouth 
Church, and dined with him after the service. Miss 
Terry was the first actress to whom Mrs. Beecher had ever 
spoken ; she made a complete conquest of the old lady, 
and a friendship began which was more like that of mother 
and daughter than of mere friends. When Beecher died, 
Major Pond received a cablegram from Henry Irving 
asking him to place a wreath on the coffin, with a card, 
“Adieu, noble friend. Henry Irving.” Major Pond says that 
he has been frequently offered £200 if he could secure Miss 
Terry for one afternoon’s readings, in a drawing-room of 
wealthy people in New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

One of the most notable of Major Pond’s team as 
a man of letters—Matthew Arnold—was one of the 
most dismal failures as a lecturer. When he made his 
début in New York, every seat was sold at a high price. 
General Grant was there with his wife, but when Matthew 
Arnold began to speak, the audience saw his lips move, 
though there was not the slightest sound audible, excepting 
by those immediately in front of his desk. After a few 
minutes General Grant said to Mrs. Grant :—‘ Well, wife, 
we have paid to see the British lion. We cannot hear 
him roar, so we had better go home.” They then left the 
hall with very many others. When he went to Boston, 
Arnold was urged to take lessons in elocution, in the hope 
that he might render himself audible to his audiences ; 
but this only made the performance more ridiculous than 
before. Arnold had his manuscripts copied in very large 
letters in flat cap paper, and bound in portfolio style. 
He mounted his manuscript on an easel at his right, 
would throw his eyes on it, and then recite a sentence to 
the audience, turn his head for the next sentence, and 
recjte that in a loud, monotonous voice, and in that way 
he went on till the end of the show. Notwithstanding all 















this, the best people in America paid 8s. a ticket to see 
him, and he returned to England, says Major Pond, with 
a very handsome sum of money, which he must have 
needed, or he would never have allowed himself to be 
subjected to so ridiculous a spectacle as he made of his 
performance. 

R. W. EMERSON. 


Another great man of letters, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
was the hero of a career on the platform of a very 
different kind. Emerson was then eighty years of age, 
but he consented to lecture in order to save the old South 
Church of Boston. He began all right, and the audience 
listened with the greatest attention. But in a few minutes 
he lost his place, and his grand-daughter stepped towards 
him, and reminded him that he was lecturing. He saw 
at once that he was wandering, and with an apologetic 
bow resumed his speaking—an incident that affected the 
audience deeply. Some one said, “ Please have the 
audience pass right out,” and rushing up to Mr. Emerson 
said, ‘Thank you so much for that delightful lecture.” 
He had probably been speaking about fifteen minutes. 
The audience passed out, many of them in tears. It was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s last public appearance. 

One of the difficulties of lecture tours is that of the 
hospitality extended to lecturers. W. D. Howells says it 
is the kindness that kills. ‘“ If I could lecture every night, 
and arrive every day too late for afternoon receptions and 
get away as soon as I read my paper, it would be fine ; 
but that is impossible.” 

MISCELLANEA. 


In the miscellaneous sections Major Pond groups 
together such incongruities as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Barnum. He failed to secure Mr. Gladstone, although he 
offered him the sum of £4,000 for twenty lectures. He tells 
a very curious story of a breakfast with Mr. Gladstone at 
Harley Street. Mr. Gladstone was much interested in 
his stories of Western Frontier life, and on his third visit 
he asked if he had any objection to having a stenographer 
sitting behind the screen and taking the stories duwn. 
This was actually done. Of Mr. Barnum Major Pond 
does riot speak very kindly. He says he was rigidly 
economical, though he spent liberally in advertising. He 
had bill-posting reduced to a fine art. He used to 
say there was only one liquid man could use to excessive 
quantities without being swelled up by it, and that was 
printers’ ink. In his dealings with his employees he 
was quite ruthless. One afternoon one of his Amazons 
was run over and killed by a chariot near the entrance of 
the ring. “It is very dreadful,” said Major Pond. “ Oh,” 
replied Mr. Barnum, “there is another waiting for a 
place. It is rather a benefit than a loss!” Major Pond 
says he never knew a more heartless man than Mr. 
Barnum, or one who knew the value and possibilities of a 
dollar better. 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 

Major Pond says that in America there’ is more 
personal and popular knowledge of the men who really 
mould intellectual thought than there is in England. 
Tennyson and Browning are far more widely known among 
Americans by their pictures than they are in England ; so 
when Sir Edwin Arnold came to America, he was better 
known to thousands of cultivated people than he was to 
scores in England. Sir Edwin Arnold was engaged 
for 100 readings introduced by discourses which were 
a kind of conversational lectures, for which he received 
44,0co. According to Major Pond no lecturer was more 
popular. He recited his poems rather than read them, 
and his voice was melodious, excellent in compass, and 
timbre. “It was among the very best for use and wear 
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that the lecture audiences had heard during twenty years. 
The modulation was perfect, was indeed sometimes 
thrilling. He is one of the few poets who can both 
read and declaim their own poems. His memory is so 
marvellous that he can both read and recite Shakespeare 
from beginning to end.” On one occasion Major Pond 
tested him by giving him the first line from any scene 
at random, and he immediately gave the whole scene. 
He held his audiences entranced and _spell-bound. 
Naturally Sir Edwin was delighted with his reception. 
He said on his departure, “I came to America her 
friend ; I go away her champion, her servant, her lover.” 
IAN MACLAREN. 

Ian Maclaren addressed as many as_ninety-six 
American audiences between October 1st and December 
16th, 1896. Major Pond accompanied him, and says 
that he thinks he saw more happy faces during that 
period than he. was ever privileged to see in the same 
length of time. No one ever leaves while Ian Maclaren 
is speaking. Horace Greeley used to say that he thought 
he had a successful lecture in a place where more people 
stayed in than went out before he finished. Major 
Pond said Ian Maclaren recalls Henry Ward 
Beecher very distinctly. Dr. Watson explained that 
his pseudonym could be pronounced in three different 
ways. If you pronounce it like an Englishman, you 
will: say I-an. If like a Scotchman, EE-an, and if 
like a Highlander, EE-on. Wherever he went Dr. 
Watson was received with enthusiasm by the Scotch, 
who abounded especially in Canada. ‘“ You need,” says 
Major Pond, “to have Dr. Watson under your own roof 
to know what a buoyant, soul-reviving, happy spirit he 
possesses.” The furore to hear him was increased day 
by day as he went about the-country, until at Boston the 
advance sales at the box office browght in £3,000. Major 
Pond offered Dr. Watson £4,800 for twelve more weeks, 
and cannot understand to this day why Dr. Watson 
refused it. No one who reads his account of the journey 
can wonder at anything except that Ian Maclaren 
survived it. In ten weeks Major Pond cleared £7,000, 
which beats all records, excepting Stanley’s. 

NOVELISTS. 

Hall Caine was not very successful as a money-making 
lecturer. His plays brought in plenty of money, but 
while the theatres were crowded the galleries at the 
lectures were badly filled. Zangwill was another English 
lecturer who was very successful. There is good money 
for him in America whenever he wishes to set aside the 
time for it, but he will not do it. He withdrew for ever 
from the platform after his last tour. Conan Doyle came 
to America in 1894, and gave forty public readings. His 
personality attracted people, but he was not the most 
satisfactory reader of his writings. Conan Doyle, says 
Major Pond, seldom wears an overcoat, even in the 
coldest weather, and when he had a matinée lecture he 
took off his waistcoat before he went on to the platform. 
He liked everything in America, excepting the way 
in which they heated their cars, halls and _ lobbies. 
He is a golf fiend, and spends all the time possible, cold, 
wet, rain or shine, upon the links. He was tendered 
more honours from clubs and societies generally than 
any other Englishman, and was one of the most appre- 
ciative Englishmen who ever came to America. Major 
Pond said that he. would give him more money to-day 
than any Englishman he knows if he would return for one 
hundred nights. He says he must be a great disap- 
pointment to his old teacher, for when he had finished 
school the master called the boy up and said solemnly : 
“ Doyle, I have known you now for seven years, and I 
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I am going to say something to 
Doyle, you 


know you thoroughly. 
you which you will remember in after-life. 
will never come to any good.” 
THE AMERICAN LYCEUM. 

Major Pond concludes his interesting book by a 
general survey of the lecture field. He thinks that there 
has been a decided growth of keen intelligence and 
solid morality in the American public. The American 
Lyceum entertainments are more than a popular match 
for the London music-hall artists or the Parisian Chanson 
artistes. The mere pictorial lecture is losing popularity, 
but poets and novelists are drawn from personal retire- 
ment as never before. The merely grotesque or the 
unusual does not hold them long. “ Platform teaching 
to-day must be imbued with the scientific spirit. A desire 
for an intelligent, broad, ethical insight on disputed 
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issues has taken the place of the aggressive spirit of 
former days. More than all does he find a steady 
growth in the ethical side of things; but the public 
demands from all lecturers—even from those who appeal 
to human sympathy—accurate information and wealth of 
illustration. But the speaker must believe as well as 
know, and link enquiry with hope, knowledge with faith.” 

I will conclude the notice of this interesting book by 
quoting the advice that was given to Major Pond by his 
first employer when he was a printer’s devil. “ Always 
associate with people from whom you can learn some- 
thing useful. The greater a man is, the easier he is to 
approach. You can choose your companions from 
among the very best, and a man is always known by the 
company he keeps. It is easier to mde than to carry a 
load.” “ This advice,” said Major Pond, “ has helped me 
always when I set out to try to secure some celebrity, and 
has invariably proved true.” 
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THE BRITISH OFFICER. 
Is HE AN INCOMPETENT DUFFER. 
THE Australian war correspondents do not mince 
words in criticising the British Imperial officer. When 
all their vigorous lan- 


guage is boiled down it 
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know no more of the real art of soldiering than an 
organ-grinder knows of harmony.” Colonel Glasseye, 
Captain Pompom, and the baby-boy lieutenant are Mr. 
Hales’s typical representatives of the Kid Glove Brigade, 
products of a system 
which he maintains has 





amounts to this, that a 
large number of the 
officers in command of 
the forces in South Africa 
are incompetent duffers. 
They do not question 
their bravery, on the 
contrary they all wil- 
lingly admit that even 
the most wooden-headed 
officer is full of pluck. 
Pluck, however, won't 
stop lead. Their indict- 
«ent of the British officer 
is that to a lamentable 
extent he lacks the saving 
virtue of common sense ; 
that he is bound hand 
and foot by rules and 
regulations ; that he has 
little initiative and no 
adaptability, and that he 
is filled with a supreme 
sense of his own import- 
ance and self-sufficiency. 
Mr. A. G. Hales has been 
the most out-spoken of 
all the critics of the 
British officer. He has 
mercilessly shown up his 
defects in letters from 
the front. Now he has 
epened up another attack 
in a new direction, He 
fas embodied his criti- 
cisms in a romantic story 
ef love and adventure 
called “ Driscoll, King of 
Scouts”(Arrowsmith, 6s.). 








THE KID GLOVE 


BRIGADE. 
Mr. Hales tells his bog Rts 02 
story in his own racy 
fashion. Itisadashing, |, 





palpitating narrative, in 





Hips pet 


“rotted the heart out of 
the British army and 
eaten its vitals.” Captain 
Pompom falls leading his 
men in an attack upon 
an impossible position, 
and the baby-boy lieu- 
tenant dies defending a 
pass against De Wet. 
Their hearts are made ot 
the right material, but 
they are grossly ignorant 
of their business. Colonel 
Glasseye is an exaggera- 
tion, no doubt, but he is 
a personage in whom we 
see the defects of many a 
British officer writ large, 
He is incapable of taking 
the initiative. Until he 
has received an order 
from a superior or com- 
municated with head- 
quarters he is a drill 
sergeant and _ nothing 
more. In Mr. Hales’s 
tale he drills his men 
until he has drilled a 
great deal of the body 
and all the brains out 
of them, and converted 
them into marching auto- 
matons. The natural 
result was that the men 
hung about camp list- 
lessly, lifelessly, all the 
snap and all the ginger 
taken out of them. They 
had no sports, they sang 
no songs, they made no 
jests, and simply hung 
about in a_ heartless 
manner. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that 
“a mere farmer person” 
like De Wet slipped 








which incident follows 
incident with headlong 
speed. At thesame time 
Mr. Hales has contrived 
to weave into his tale a very vigorous satire upon a class 
of officers too largely represented in the ranks of the 
British army. Mr. Hales lavishes all his extensive and 
very vigorous vocabulary of sarcasm upon these “toy 
soldiers.” His scorn is mingled with pity for the unfortu- 
mate victims of a “system which is a scandal to the 
Empire.” Had they been trained to their duties, he says, 


_as Britain’s midshipmen are trained to theirs, they 


would have made dashing soldiers ; but as it is “they 


Horse Guardsman on Service. 
(From “ Australia at the Front.’”) 


through the fingers of 
Colonel Glasseye and all 
officers of his stamp. 
Once he had received an 
order he fulfilled it literally, neither deviating to right 
or left. Brains he had none, or they were atrophied by 
want of use. As for adapting himself to the altering 
circumstances of a running fight, he never dreamed of 
anything so contrary to dry-as-dust rules and regu- 
lations :— 

If he had been told to halt his men in a certain place under 
heavy fire, and the place was covered with anthills, he would 
never dream of telling his men to take cover behind them unless 
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an order come from a superior officer commanding him to do so. 
He would be far more likely to put one foot upon an antheap, 
using it for a rest whilst he smoked a cigarette, and if he got 
killed his conduct would be called heroic. So it might be from 
the shoulders downwards, but the heart that is not in touch with 
the head is not of much use. 


For the private soldier Mr. Hales has nothing but 
enthusiastic praise. Of the non-commissioned officers he 
says that they have proved right through the war that 
they are the flower of the world’s soldiery. For men like 
Kitchener, Rundle, and Hector Macdonald he is full of 
admiration. De Wet and the dare-devil, resourceful 
Irishman, Driscoll, are the heroes of his tale. All the 
characters talk with a Halesian accent, but that, no 
doubt, was inevitable. 

LACK OF COMMON SENSE, 

Criticism is not primarily the purpose of Mr. Frank 
Wilkinson’s colonial view of the Boer War. “ Australia 
at the Front” (Long). Mr. Wilkinson acted as special 
correspondent for several Australian papers, and has 
compiled a narrative of the doings of the various 
Australian contingents in South Africa. But criticism of 
the monocled and supercilious British officer comes as 
easily from the pen of an Australian observer as water 
off a duck’s back. Mr. Wilkinson echoes Mr. Hales’s 
complaints in less vigorous language, but with equal 
conviction. Speaking incidentally of the Intelligence 
Officer, he says :— 

Until we marched through a district we found it impossible to 
obtain maps of it at all reliable, and until we stumbled against 
some Boer commandant we hadn’t the smallest idea of his 
position or strength. Colonial officers, and especially South 
Africans, could have done much for the army in this department 

they had not been so frequently hampered by orders from 
boys with commissions and pedigrees and nothing else. Not 
that the British officer—even the eye-glassed variety — lacks 
courage. During the whole campaign I have never seen a case 
of “funk” on his part. What he lacks in bush warfare is the 
thing we call ‘‘nous ”—you can take him out and lose him so 
easily. I remember the case of a British subaltern who was 
sent on outpost duty with half a dozen men to watch a particular 
farmhouse. He had to get the owner of the farm to show him 
the way back to camp. 


The Australians were at first regarded as a risky 
experiment, but after Colonel Pilcher’s successful raid on 
Sunnyside they were looked upon as most useful allies. 
Only three troopers of the Australian Mounted Infantry 
were ambuscaded during the whole campaign. If 
Mr. Wilkinson had been a less conscientious historian 
his book would have been of greater interest. As it is it 
contains several sketches which deserve a place among 
the permanent memorials of the South African war. 
His description of the impossibility of following the 
details or even the broad outline of a modern battle 
brings home to us the change wrought by the long-ranged 
rifle and smokeless powder. Although actually in 
the centre of the battlefield at Magersfontein, Mr. 
Wilkinson declares that he saw no more of it than if he 
had been seated on a Piccadilly bus. Another admirable 
pen picture is his description of the awakening of an 
army of twenty thousand men and its preparation for a 
march. He traces the working of the elaborate system 
which the simple remark of the commanding general as 
he turns into his little blanket shelter at night—“I think 
we will move at six in the morning ”—sets in motion 
down to the two sharp blasts on the colonel’s whistle, 
followed by the squadron commander’s yell, “ Prepare to 
mount—mount—now then, look alive—fours right—walk 
—march !” 
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TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


FIRST STEPS TOWARDS MUNICIPALISATION. 


No book of recent years has caused so much discussion 
among social reformers as Messrs. Rowntree and Sher- 
well’s ‘“‘ Temperance Problem and Social Reform,” which 
after running through nine editions has now been pub- 
lished in an abridged form at sixpence (Hodder and 
Stoughton). More remarkable than the controversy 
which it has provoked is the astonishing extent to which 
its conclusions and recommendations have been accepted 
by men of all grades of opinion. In an appendix to the 
abridged edition the authors have gathered together 
some of the opinions of prominent men and women 
upon their book and its suggested line of future 
temperance reform in the direction of municipalising 
the drink traffic, and the establishing counter-attrac- 
tions to the public-house out of the proceeds. It 
is a very remarkable list, containing the names of 
statesmen of both parties, ministers of all denominations 
and social reformers of every description. It suggests 
the hope that at last all men who wish to see the problem 
grappled with may find a common platform on which to 
unite. Replying to the objection raised against municipal 
control that it involves the community in complicity with 
a demoralising traffic, the authors point out that the com- 
plicity already exists. The national exchequer, of course, 
depends for thirty-four millions sterling annually 
from the custom and excise duties on intoxicants. But 
local exchequers benefit equally, although to a lesser extent. 
The two millions raised in licence fees go directly in relief 
of rates, and a further sum of one and a half million 
derived from taxes on liquor is at present chiefly devoted 
to the support of technical education. The authors take 
the case of Leeds, and point out the extent to which bees 
money is already handled by the municipality :— 

Leeds already receives from its liquor licences in direct relief 
of local taxation, an annual sum of £15,000, together with a 
further sum of £7,000 representing its share of the special duties 
on beer and spirits imposed by Mr. Goschen in 1890 and 
subsequently allotted to local councils in support of technical 
instruction, etc. The use which Leeds has made of this 
latter sum in the last two years is shown in the following 
table :— 


1900-1 1899-1900 
Leeds School Board .. £1,920... £1,920 
Vorkshive College ©... 20 cis uss oe!) NOD ae 
Leeds Institute of Science, Art, and 
EIN as 8K as) ane as. ee ee CREE es. 
Public Library ee ee 
Leeds Sande Middle Class School... ... 500 ...  §00 
Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education ... 250 240 
Holbeck Mechanics’ Institute ... ...  ... oe 6c 
Woodhouse Mechanics’ Institute... ... 60 ... 5° 
Armley Evening Science Classes... ... 60 ... 50 
Wortley Working Men’s Institute 60 .. 50° 
Institution for Blind and Deaf and Dumb Oris 5° 
Hunslet Mechanics’ Institute... SF +c 4 
St. Peter’s Church School, Dewsbury ‘Road SE? ti 25. 
Leeds Working Men’s Institute... Sn ins 20 
Rodley Science Class ... : MO sas 10 
Stanningley Church School Science Class oe 10 
Mount St. Mary’s Science and Art Class 50 _— 
Totals £6,945... £6,775 
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“THE Autobiography of a Tramp,” by Mr. J. H- 
Crawford, noticed in this section of last month’s REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS, is—we regret to have omitted to state— 
published by Longmans, Green and Co. (5s. net). 
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A BANKRUPTCY OF BRAINS, 
ENGLAND’S GREATEST DANGER. 


“ARE we confronted with a national bankruptcy of 
brains and physique which will sap the vitality of the 
nation at the core? That is the all-important question 
which Professor Karl Pearson raises in a slim volume 
entitled “ National Life from the Standpoint of Science.” 
(A. and C, Black.) Looking at the condition of England 
to-day from the point of view of science, he takes stock of 
our position and solemnly warns us that our greatest 
danger is a possible famine of brains and physique. A 
nation’s strength, he points out, does not now-a-days 
depend in the last resort upon its material resources, but 
“pon its organised brain power. That and that alone 
will guarantee supremacy both in trade and war. A 
nation which lacks brains is a nation which will stagnate 
and drop behind in the race of national existence. 
NATIONAL EVOLUTION. 


Professor Pearson maintains that the older evolutionists, 
in their view of the progress of the human race, concen- 
trated their attention too much on the struggle of 
individual against individual. He believes a more 
potent source of progress is the struggle of race against 
race. In this struggle it is the nation which is best 
organised mentally and physically that survives. This 
contest entails intense national suffering, no doubt, just 
as the struggle between man and man entails personal 
misery. Professor Pearson says :— 

The path of progress is strewn with the wrecks of nations ; 
traces are everywhere to be seen of the hetacombs of inferior 
races, and of victims who found not the narrow way to the 
greater perfection. Yet these dead peoples are in very truth 
the stepping-stones on which mankind has arisen to the higher 
intellectual and deeper emotional life of to-day. 

The safety of a nation depends upon the intensity with 
which the social instinct has been developed, and the 
stability of a race depends entirely on the extent to which 
the social feelings have got a real hold on it. 

ORGANISED BRAIN POWER. 


Having thus translated the evolutionary theory into 
national terms, Professor Pearson urges that it is the duty 
of a true statesman to see to it that the national character 
does not deteriorate, and that the supply of brains does 
not diminish. What we need is organised brain power 
controlling our nervous system right away to the smallest 
outlying point. We need to bring brains into our industry 
from top to bottom. We need men who will adapt them- 
selves easily to changing circumstances. Education should 
be directed to enlarging the brain capacity rather than 
anerely training the mind and hand. Believing in the law 
of heredity, Professor Pearson sees a grave danger to 
our national well-being in the rapid multiplication from 
inferior stocks. At present the tendency is all in that 
direction. It is in the middle ranks, among the more 
substantial workers with the hand and head, that men 
regard the number of their offspring and make success in 
life’s struggle, to a certain extent, the condition of their 
mutiplication. This is a very serious state of affairs, and 
Professor Pearson warns us :— 

A crisis may come in which we may want all the brain and 
all the muscle we can possibly lay our hands on, and we may 
find that there isa dearth of ability and a dearth of physique, 
because we have allowed inferior stock to multiply at the 
expense of the better. There are occasions when: a nation 
wants a reserve of strong men, and when it must draw brain and 
muscle from classes and from forms of work wherein they are not 
exercised to the full, and in that day woe to the nation which has 
recruited itself from the weaker and not from the stronger stocks. 


OF REVIEWS. 


He further points out how easy it is to change a nation’s 
characteristics :— : 

Bear in mind that one quarter only of the married people of 
this country—say,-a sixth to an eighth of the adult population— 
produce fifty per cent. of the next generation. A nation which 
begins to: tamper with its fertility may unconsciously have 
changed its national characteristics before two generations have 
passed. 

BUILDING UP A BRAIN RESERVE, 

The question of the parentage of the citizens of the 
future is one of supreme importance to the welfare of the 
nation. From the standpoint of the nation, says Pro- 
fessor Pearson, we should— 
inculcate a feeling of shame in the parents of a weakling, 
whether it be mentally or physically unfit. We want parents to 
grasp that they have given birth to a new citizen, and that this 
involves, on the one hand, a duty towards the community in 
respect of his breed and nurture, and a claim on the other hand 
of the parents on the State, that the latter shall make the condi- 
tions of life favourable to the rearing of healthy, mentally 
vigorous men and women. 

While Professor Pearson does not actually go as far 
as to assert that there is at the present moment a dearth 
of brain and muscle, he does believe that there is a 
want of them in the right places. He therefore urges 
parents if they have not the meansjto start all their 
offsprings in their own class to let them do the work of 
another :— 

If you cannot make them into lawyers and engineers, let 
them be Village schoolmasters and mechanics. Or if this should 
raise an unsurmountable, but utterly false shame, let them go to 
new land as miners, cowboys, and storekeepers; they will 
strengthen the nation’s reserve, and this is far better than that 
they should never have existed at all. ‘ 

Professor Pearson’s warning is one which we would 
do well to heed. 
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MEMORIALS OF THE QUEEN. 


I HAVE republished my Jubilee Book on the Queen, 
entitled “ Studies of the Sovereign and the Reign,” which 
the King did me the honour to declare gave the best 
account of the working of the modern monarchy in a 
Constitutional State that he had ever read. I also pub- 
lished a sixpenny illustrated anecdotal history of the 
reign under the title “Stories of the Queen.” My idea 
was to collect within two covers of a handy book every- 
thing that was best worthy remembering, either because 
of its intrinsic importance or because of its human 
interest, or even for its value from the point of view of 
gossip. 

I also published a Royal Portfolio, containing twelve 
pictures, including fortraits of the King and Queen, 
Duke of Cornwall, and Duchess of Cornwall, which were 
specially taken for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, and also 
the portrait of the Queen at her accession and in later 
life, with an excellent portrait of the Empress Frederick 
at the time when she was married. With these twelve 
pictures there is given away a collotype portrait of the 
Queen, taken a few years before her death. The col- 
lection forms a Royal portrait gallery which has. been 
warmly appreciated by the Press. 

I have also issued postcards and memorial cards 
containing the picture that appears as a frontispiece to 
the article on “ The Passing of Victoria.” 1 am issuing 
the same picture, enlarged, in collotype for framing. This 
larger picture will be sent for Is., post free; the post- 
cards will be sent post free for Is. per dozen, or 7s. per 
hundred, and the large memorial cards for Is, 6d. per 
dozen, or tos. 6d. per hundred. 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU. 


HERMINE DIEMER in her book on Oberammergau 
and its Passion Play, gives a full description of every- 
thing connected with the great Drama. Its history is 
traced back through the centuries. The way in which 
the present text, music, etc., have slowly developed is 
well told, and not only are there descriptions and photo- 
graphs of the present players, but the chief actors for 
several generations are enumerated and depicted. This 
brings out clearly the way in which the leading ré/es 
remain in the same families for generations. Oberam- 
mergau itself and the surrounding country are skilfully 
portrayed. There are some 300 pictures, portraits of the 
1900 cast having been secured and reproduced by special 
permission of the community. There has not been any 
book published so far which gives a more detailed account 
of the villagers, their play, and their history. (272 pp., 
demy 4to. Henry Stead, REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office. 
Ios. 6d. post free.) 
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A VERY full number of the Wixdsor contains among 
other attractions a posthumous paper by the late G. W. 
Steevens on “ England’s Free Hand on the Nile.” 

ONE of the attractions of the Young Woman for 
February is a delightful little sermon to her sisters by 
Miss. Friederichs on “ Women who Succeed.” Even the 
most molluscous and fushionless of women should acquire 
something like the rudiments of a backbone from the 
reading of it. 

THE Soul FRIEND is a name which seems worth 
preserving. It was given by the Gaels on the West Coast 
of Scotland to the man or woman who intoned over the 
dying a death blessing called the Soul Leading or the 
Soul Peace. This is but one out of many glimpses which 
J. MacLeay gives in Good Words of what he calls “ an 
unknown people at our doors.” 

“Iv is as hard for a poor man to enter the House of 
Commons as it is for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” This is a saying of Mr. Fletcher, quoted by 
Mr. Horwill in the February Young Man in the course of 
a diatribe on Mammonism. In the same number Mr. 
Arthur Mee interviews Mr. Frank T. Bullen, of “ The 
Cruise of the Cachalot,” and reports what he has to say 
about the difficulty of living a clean Christian life in fore- 
castle and engine-room as at present arranged. Mr. 
Mee commends the problem to “shipowners with large 
fortunes and large professions.” 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


6 


“ The difficulty is to get people in sufficient numbers to see that the thing ought to be done, and to bring the pressure of 
the demand to bear upon those who have the ordering of our educational arrangements.” — Zimes, Dec. 27th, 1900. 


ODERN languages versus the Classi¢s has lately 
M come to the front as a subject worthy of discussion 
in the columns of the 7%mes, and since the publi- 
cation of the leading article of the above date, interesting 
letters have been contributed by our most prominent 
literary men and educationalists. It may be well to point 
out the different views taken. In a future number I will 
quote more fully, and in the meanwhile should be extremely 
glad to hear from anyone interested in this question. 
Now that the attention of educationalists has been 
aroused the true answer to the problem will soon be 
discovered. I think that it will be found, that for those 
for whom a life of culture and leisure is possible, and who 
go to the Universities as a matter of course, the Classics 
will always be the basis of their training; whilst for 
those who have to fight the world for a_ livelihood 
—soldiers, sailors, merchants, and traders—the basis 
must be modern languages, but the method of teaching 
should be the same in both cases, that is to say, the 
teacher must know his subject as his own hand, and thus 
be able so to fashion his teaching that it may be the 
means of intellectual training. As regards Latin and 
Greek, there is no difficulty in this matter; but with 
modern languages the attitude of the authorities has 
always been that azyone can teach German and French, 
and therefore there is a lack of properly qualified teachers. 
Why is it that so few English schoolmasters are willing 
to try the methods of international correspondence, while 
in France and Germany there are so many? Is it not 
that in both those countries only a thoroughly qualified 
person is allowed to teach a modern language? In 
England how many so-called teachers of French or 
German, in the majority of the middle-class schools—I 
am not referring to public schools, of course—could write 
easily and freely in the foreign language ? In the French 
schools, even the primary ones, it is a matter of course 
that the teacher of English should write English as well 
as speak it. The Universities are chiefly to blame in this 
matter, and it is for them to set a better fashion. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The American Modern Language Society has appointed 
a committee of twelve to report upon the subject, and its 
chairman, Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore, Pa., 
writes that the approval of the committee was unanimous 
and their recommendations strong. The stimulating 
interest of contact with contemporary foreign life and the 
consequent broadening of idea and sympathy, the strong 
motive for improvement, the opportunity of comparison 
between the mother tongue and foreign idiom involved in 
the correction of errors in the foreign correspondent’s 
letters, was insisted upon. The American Modern 
Language Society is a newer body than our own, and 
readers in U.S.A. are asked to interest themselves in it. 

THE SCHOLARS’ ANNUAL. 

At the time of going to press a number of names have 
been sent in as candidates for the promised prizes and a 
few sketches from pupils have been received. Will 
teachers who have not sent in names kindly do so at 
once, as the list of prize winners with name of teacher 
and school address must be ready for publication by the 
24th of February at latest. We should also be glad to 


have at once every teacher’s list of “scholars in corre- 
spondence” who wish to have the “Annual.” It will be 
sent free. The cost of postage (2d. each book) must be 
forwarded, of course. The reason for having lists early 
is that the size of edition will be ruled by the early 
demands. France and Germany have already asked for 
4,000 copies. Particulars were given in December. 
OUR METHODS OF INTRODUCTION. 

Scholars’ Correspondence : Teachers should send a list 
containing the name and age of each pupil desiring tocorre- 
spond. A similar list is sent me bythe Revue Universitaire. 
The names are then carefully paired, each scholar from 
any one school having a correspondent assigned him 
from a different place in France. The paired list is sent 
to Paris on the first of the month, published there 
the fifteenth, and letters may be expected in England 
the fourth week. Thus, if lists do not reach me before 
the first of the month, a delay of two months may occur. 
(This refers to boys ; girls’ names are not published.) 
The French boy writes a French letter the fourth week of 
the month, correcting in that letter the bad French of his 
correspondent. The English boy writes in English the 
first week, and corrects his friend’s bad English. The 
second week comes an English letter from France ; the 
third week a French letter should go to France. The 
letters in the native language are intended as models, 
and are as necessary as the letters in the foreign 
language ; they are, besides, a better medium for friendli- 
ness. For Germany 23d. must be sent with each name. 
Adults desiring correspondents must give occupation as 
well as name and age, and a fee of one shilling should be 
sent to cover expense of search, which is very large. 

NOTICES. 

Those of our readers who have leisure for study, or who 
desire knowledge of particular subjects, are reminded that 
Concordia was established for the purpose pointed out 
by its name and for an international correspondence 
which is carefully specialised, being divided into nine 
sections, such as Travel, Literature, Commerce, Collec- 
tions, &c., &c., all members being free to write to all. 
Address—77, Rue Denfert-Rochereau, Paris ; the sub- 
scription is eight francs a year. 

Letters from Indian youths begging for English corres- 
pondents are always being sent me. Will any boys 
respond? In these days more than ever we need to 
strengthen the bonds which,unite individuals in our wide- 
spread Empire. 

M. Vaché, of Nontron, reminds English parents that he 
is always ready to take two English boys at a time for 
£24 a year, if they will help his boys to talk; and the 
same arrangement can be made at Limoges also. 

Two French parents of my acquaintance would like to 
exchan, the one a little son, the other a daughter, for a 
time ; but children are about twelve years old. 

Many Dutch and some Danes are eagerly desirous of 
English correspondents. 

Will readers please notice the wish of the Teacher on 
the S. Coast given in the January number ? 

A young Frenchman hopes to find a situation au Jair. 

Would any lady like to receive a little French boy as 
guest for a time? 
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ART IN THE 


Architectural Review.—Errincuam House, AruNDEL STREET, 
STRAND Is. an, 

‘Supplement :—“‘ Salisbury Cathedral,” after E. H. New. | 

“¢Herod” at Her Majesty’s. Illustrated. R. Phené Spiers. 

Romance in Sculpture, Continued.  Tlustrated. T. R. 
Macquoid. ‘ a is 

Applied Art Court at the Liverpool Educational Exhibition. 
Illustrated. 

New Decorative Windows. 

Art Journal.—H. Virtrve. 1s. 6d. Feb. 

Etching :—‘‘ Madonna, Child, and St. John the Baptist” after 
Botticelli. 

Potticelli’s ‘‘ Madonna, Child, and St. John.” 
Addison McLeod. 

"The Equestrian Statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross. 
trated. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
4. J. Shannon. LIllustrated. F. 
Early Italian Portraits, Illustrated. Sir Walter Armstrong. 
Mere Ornament. Continued. Illustrated. Lewis F. Day. 

Artin the Church. Illustrated. Heywood Sumner. 

Decorative Flower Studies. Illustrated. 

Rodin’s *‘ St. John the Baptist Preaching.” Illustrated. 
MacColl. 

“Art Journal Paris pine  oaedia Virtug, 1s. 6d. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 
Illus- 


Rinder. 


D. S. 


Rembrandt Photogravure :—‘*‘ Monument to the French Re- 
public.” 

The Sculpture at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. Charles 
Quentin. 

The Grand Palais and the Petit Palais, Illustrated. H. E. 
Butler. 


The Salle des Fétes. Illustrated. 
The P. and O. Pavilion, Illustrated. 

Artist.—9, Rep Lion Court, Fieet Street. Jan. 
Botticelli’s Classical Pictures. Illustrated. Edith Harwood. 
Emilio Bisi and His Work. Illustrated. B. Kendell. 


Is. 


Aito Zahn and His Bookbindings, Illustrated. W. G. 
Bowdoin. 
‘A. Hugh Fisher. [llustrated. F. L. Emanuel. 
Bookman.—(America). Jan. 
The Literary Portraits of G. F. Watts. Illustrated. G, 


Chesterton and J. E. Hodder- Williams. 
Cassell’s Magazine.—Feb. 
The Portraiture of Women, Illustrated. F. Dolman. 
Chautauquan.—Jan. 

‘The Inner Life of Corot. Adelia A. Field Johnston. 
Critie.—Jan. 
Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


Christian Brinton. 


C. B, 


Rembrandt and Sincerity. 
Whistler and Inconsequence. 
Edinburgh Review.—Jan. 
Landscape ; Symbolic, Imaginative, and Actual. 
Velasquez. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—Feb. 
Franz von Lenbach. Illustrated. S. Whitman. 


Victor Hugo, Artist. Illustrated. Continued. P. Meurice. 
House.—H. Virrur. 6d. Feb. 
‘Some Notable Mantelpieces. Illustrated. 

Moliére and His Birthplace. Illustrated. M.D. N. 
Furniture from Hindeloopen, Holland. Tllustrated. M.D. N. 
Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Jan. 

Ellis Roberts; a Painter of Beautiful Women. Illustrated. 


Fred Miller, 
” Library.—Jan. 
Some Old Initial Letters, Illustrated. Oscar Jennings, 
Library Association Record.—Jan. 
Art Galleries in Relation to Public Libraries. A. G. Temple, 


° 





MAGAZINES. 


Ludgate,—Feb. 
Theatrical Sculptures of Onslow Ford.  [Illustrated. C. C. 
Strand. 
Magazine of Art.—Cassett. 1s. 4d. Feb, 


Frontispiece :—‘* The Laughing Cavalier,” after Frans Hals. 

Sir W. B. Richmond. Illustrated. A. L. Baldry. 

Louis Morin. Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 

Sale of Objects of Art and Vertu in 1900. 
Roberts. 

Gems of the Wallace Collection, 
M. H. Spielmann. 

Recent Acquisitions at Our National Museums and Galleries, 
Illustrated. 

E. M. Wimperis. Illustrated. Henry Walker. 

The Royal Academy Schools and the Prix de Rome. Illustrated. 
Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch as a Silversmith. Illustrated, , 
Manchester Quarterly.—Jan. 

Notes on Ruskin’s ‘‘ Elements of Drawing.” George Milner. © 

Monthly Review.—Feb. 
Illustrated. Continued. R. E. Fry, 
New Liberal Review.—Feb. 
F. Carruthers Gould and His Work. Illustrated. 
Open Court.—Jan. 


Illustrated. " W. 


Continued. _ Illustrated. 


Giotto. 


A. Lawrence. 


Brushwork and Inventional Drawing. Illustrated. T. J. 
McCormack. 
Outing.—Jan. 
About Sporting Prints. Illustrated. H. I. Kimball. 
Overland Month!y.—D »c 
Famous Madonnas in California, lustraiea. Eva V. Carhr. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Feb. ae 
The Rise of the Romantic Schot: ia Princé.” Illustrated. 
Charles Yriarte. aan F083 hehe 
Roundabout Art, Illustration and Jenny. E. J. Sullivan. 
Pearson’s Magazine.—Feb. 
The Art of the Age. Illustrated. Continued. 
Philharmonic.—Jan. 
Appreciation of Pictures. Illustrated. R. Clarkson. 
Poster.—9, FLeeT STREET. Jan. 
Pictorial Book Adyertisements in America, 
charles Hiatt. 
Sketches by Steinlen. Illustrated. 
The Oxford University Press Bindings, 
Hiatt. 
Pictorial Post-Cards. Illustrated. 
Ancient Advertising in Bartholomew Fair. 
Bookplate Prices. Colophon. 
Placards in Paintings by the Old Dutch Masters. 
H. R. Woestyn. 
Gleanings from an Autograph Album. Illustrated. E. Wenlock. 
Review of Reviews.—(America). Jan. 
Sir John Tenniel’s Fifty Years on Punch. Illustrated. 
FEB. 
Decorative Sculpture at the Pan-American Exhibition, 
trated. E. H. Brush. 
Saint George.—Jan. 
Ruskin as Professor of Art. Dean Kitchin. 
Sunday Strand.—Feb. 
Frank Dicksee; a Great Religious Painter of the World. 


Is. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Charles 


H. Sevin. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Illus- 


Illustrated. <A. T. Story. 
Temple Magazine,—Feb. 
The Society of Women Artists. Illustrated. Mrs. H. 


Alexander. 
Windsor Magazine.—Feb. 
Notable Corporation Plate. Illustrated. G. A. Wade, 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Ainslee’s Magazine.—InTerRNATIONAL News Co. rocents. Jan. 
America’s Largest Water-Works. Illustrated. H. H. Lewis. 
Romances of the Big Mines. Illustrated. E. B, Palmer. 
Claus Spreckels ; the Sugar King. Illustrated. Victor L. O’Brien. 
The Langen Hanging Railway. Illustrated. D, Allen Willey. 


American Catholic Quarterly Review.—Burns ann Oates. 
4dols. perann. Jan. 
The Encyclical de Jesu Christo Redemptorz. Latin Text ; and English 
Translation. 
The Western Powers and China. Bryan J. Clinch. 
The Irish Policy of Cromwell and the Commonwealth. Rev. G. McDermot. 
The Source of Moral Obligations. Rev. G. H. Joyce. 
The Principle of Collectivism. Rev. W. Poland. 
Mega Spelaeon, or the Monastery of the Great Cave. D. Quinn. 
The Rise and Fall of Evolution by Natural Selection. Rev. S. Fitzsimons. 
The Labourer and His Point of View. Rev. W. J. Kerby. 
Catholic Features in the Official Report on Education. 


American Historical Review.—Macmitran. 3s. 6d. Jan. 
The Sifted Grain and the Grain-Sifters. Charles F, Adams. 
Mirabeau’s Secret Mission to Berlin, R. M. Johnston. 
The Turkish Capitulations. J. B. Angell. 
Nominations in Colonial New York. Carl Becker. 
The Legend of Marcus Whitman, Edward G, Bourne. 


e Anglo-American Magazine.—so, Watt Street, New York. 
25 cents. Jan. 
The United Nations; an Ideal worth labouring for. J. B. Bright. 
The Old and the New, or Masters and Amateurs in Modern Literature. 
Edwin Ridley. : 
. Hgwaii First Ilustrated. Continued. Dr. E. S. Goodhue. 
Cr a Soufly Afritan OStrici Farm‘ William Durban. 
~" Qltivtra ;’ the «History aad .Legends of an Anciznt Am2rican Kingdom. 
_Concluded. E. Ek. Blacknvatm 


.¢° Aechitectural RevieW.—Srrncuim House, Arunpet Strzer, 
Y Sos ie : SPRANT. ts. Jan. 

The Architect in Fiction.” A. E. Street. 

The New Colston Hall, Bristol. Illustrated. 

Salisbury Cathedral. B.C. A. Windl:. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Northampto2. 

Badenoch. z: 
Orpington Priory. Illustrated. G. Clinch. 
Arena.—Gay Anp Birp. 

Christian Science and the Healing Art: 
Why Not Be a Christian Scientist? William G. Ewing. 
What the New Thought stands for. Charles Brodie Patterson. 
“Attitude of the Church toward Things not seen. ‘ John B. Leavitt. 
Christianity’s Next Step. Rev. J. W. Winkley. 

The Spiritual in Literature. Sara A. Underwood. 

A Problem in Sociology. Prof. William H. Van Ornum. 

The Legal Road to Socialism. Waldorf H. Phillips. 

The Pan-American Exposition. Frank Edwin Elwell. 

The Criminal Negro. Frances A. Kellor. 

Great Actors in the Classic Drama, by Joseph Haworth ; Interview. 

Argosy.—GerorGE ALLEN. 1s.’ Feb. 


The Reign of the Dandies. C. Bruc2-Angier. 

Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan. Illustrated. 

A Flying Visit to Holland. Illustrated. F. L. M. Davidson. 
The Coming of the Sou’-wester. Illustrated. John M. Bacon. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. Jan. 
The Reconstruction of the Southern States. Woodrow Wilson. 
The Time-Spirit of the Twentieth Century. Elizabeth Bisland. 
The Empress Dowager of China. R. Van Bergen. 
The Growth of Public Expenditures. Charles A. Conant. 
A Letter from England. R. Brimley Johnson. 
A Gap in Education. H. D, Sedgwick, Junr. 
A Glimpse of Pittsburg. William Lucien Scaife. 
In the Last Days of the Confederacy. Sara Matthews Handy. 
Rowland Robinson. Julia C. R. Dorr. 
The Child in the Library. Edith Lanigan. 
Badminton Magazine.—HEeEINEMANN. 1s. Feb. 
Advice on Fox-Hunting. Illustrated. Continued. Lord Willoughby de 
roke. 
Sport in the Thames Valley. C. J. Cornish. : 
Big Game Shooting and Exploration in Rhodesia. 
van Ness. 
Golf in r900. Illustrated.. H. S.C. Everard. 


Concerning Hockey. C.D. McMillin. 
On a River in Norway. Illustrated. Lady Evelyn Cobbold. 


Illustrated. L. N. 


25 cents, Jan. 


Illustrated. W. W. 


Walking-up Partridges. Illustrated. H. T. Inman. 

With Fox and Hounds in the Romi Campagna. 
Strutt. 

Football. 


Illustrated. E. C 


Capt. P. Trevor. 

Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow. 3s. Feb. 
The Progress of Banking. Continued. 

The Increase in the Number of Banking Offices. 

Mr, John Chumley. With Portrait. 


Bibliotheca Sacra,—Kecan Paut. 
The’ Passagz from Mind to Matter. Jacob Cooper. 
The Valley of Decision. R. M. Wenley. 
Isaiah the Myth and Isaiah the Prophet. H. Osgood. 
Coleridge and His Poetic Work. T. W. Hunt. 
‘The Bible, the Land, the People. Samuel Ives Curtis, 
The Anthracite Coal Strike. E. L. Bogart. 
President Samuel Colcord Bartlett. G. Campbell. 
Count Tolstoy’s Sociological Views. Edward A. Steiner. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Bcackwoop. 2s. 6d. Feb: 
Crick2t Reform. 
Maladministration of Messes. 
My Hous: in the West Indies. 
Eriskay and Prince Charles; Some Unwritten Memories of the ’y5. Misa 
A. Goodrich-Freer. 
Musings without Method. Continued. 
Land Purchase. 
Foreign Undesirables. 
Queen Victoria ; ‘* Most greatly lived, this Star of England.” 
Bookman.—({America.) Dopp, Meap anp Co., New York. 
an. 
Romanc: against Romanticism. Brander Matthews. 
The Degeneration of the Historical Novel. KF. T. Cooper. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. Illustrated. L. M. Isaacs. 
Foreign Authozs in America. Illustrated. R. R. Wilson. 
Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pustisuinc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents, Jan. 
The Newfoundland Seal-Hunters. Illustrated. John Harvey. 
Douglas Brymner. With Portrait. M. O. Scott. 
A Nationa! Mint for Canada. Norman Patte:son. 
Imperialism versus Annexation. John Charlton. 
Curious Addresses. Illustrated. Helen T, Churchill. 
‘The Making of a Bishop. Illustrated. E. J. B. Pense. 
Half a Century’s Progress. 


75 cents. Jam 


Col. H. Knollys. 


25 cents. 


John Reade. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassett. 6d. Feb. 
New York and London. Illustrated. Miss E. L. Banks. 
The Oddest Contests on Record. Illustrated. M. R. Roberts. 
Curious Trees. Illustrated. R. Blathwayt. 
Crossing the Channel. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, SrrAnp. rs. Jan. 
Modern Ocean Coal Gluttons ; the Price of High Ocean Spzeds. Illustrated. 


George EK. Walsh. 

Continental Steam Engines as seen at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. 
W. D. Wansbrough. 

Steel-Ships with Protected Bottoms. Illustrated. Joseph R. Oldham. 

Coke-Making in the Connellsville Region. Illustrated. William G. Irwin 

British and American Patent Systems. G. Croydon Marks. 

Modern Electric Power Stations. Philip Dawson. 

Electric Haulage on the Charleroi Canal. Illustrated. Léon Gérard. 

Lighting by Acetylene. Theodore Varney. 

Electric Fire Risks. Hubert S. Wynkoop, 

Foundations on a Waterlogg2d Subsoil. Illustrated. C. S. Vesey Brown. 

The Industrial Supremacy of Great Britain. Louis Cassier. 


Catholic World.—22, Parernoster Row. 1s. Jan. 


The Encyclical Letter of Leo XIII. Rev. A. P. Doyle. 
St. Paul the Apostle and Our Modern Life. Rev. J. McSorley. 
Sweetheart Abbey near Dumfries. Illustrated. Agnes C. Storer. 
The Tides. William Seton. 
Dogma and Dogmatism. FE. F. G. 
The Story of Whittier’s Countess. Illustrated. Mary E, Desmond. 
The Catholic Women’s Association, Illustrated. Louise Girod. 
Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. Feb. 
Humour and Pathos of the Savings Bank. Illustrated. R. Boughton. 
The People at the Top of the World; a Tour through Siberia in search of 
Andrée. Illustrated. J. Stadling. 
The Helping Hand in East London, Illustrated. Sir W. Besant, 
The Steel Industry of America. Illustrated. R. H. Thurston. 
Dr. William Pepper; a Remarkable American. Illustrated. F. N. 


Thorpe. . 
Is Sentiment declining ? Amelia Gere Mason, 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Chambers’s Jouraal.—47, Parernoster Row. 7d. Feb. 


Anecdotes of the Quakers. Sir Richard Tangye, 
Looting a Boer Camp. L. Golding. 

Foreign Competition ; Organisation wanted. G. Noble. 
Some Episodes of the Afghan War of 1880. 

China of the Globe-Trotter. E. A. Reynolds-Ball. 
British Capital i in Russian Industries. F. S. Lister. 
Parliament’s Private Ghosts. 


—CHAUTAUQUA Press, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 29 cents. 


Jan. 

The Moral Aspect of Insomnia. Agnes H. Morton. 
A Western View of the Chinese in the United States. Illustrated. J. Torrey 

Connor. 
Maids and Matrons of New France. Continued. Mary Sifton Pepper. 
The Rivalry of Nations. Illustrated. Continued. Edwin A. Start. 
Modern Palestine and Syria. Illustrated. G. L. Robinson, 
Lyrists and Lyrics of Old France. James A. Harrison. 


Church Quarterly Review.—Sprorriswoope. 6s. Jan. 


Dr. Gasquet and the Old English Bible. Continued. 
The (Ecumenical Councils and Some Questions of the Day. 
ee and Prometheus. 
ather Puller on the Papal Claims. 
The Theological Works of Mariz Corelli. 
Lucian’s Recension of the Septuagint. 
Canon MacColl on the Lambeth Decisions, 
Hore’s Orthodox Greek Church. 
Workers together with God—in the Country. 
The Round Table Conference. 


Conservative Review. —Naars Co., WasHincTon, D.C. 
Dec. 

Autobiographical. Col. R. M. Johnston. 

Patrick Henry. Susan Bullitt Dixon. 

Heredity and Environment. C. W. Super. 

Curiosities of Blackstone’s Commentaries. A. R. Stuart. 

The National Element in the a. E. Farquhar. 

Literature of the Ottomans. ‘T. P. 

The Profession of Teaching. Williare “Allen Wilbur. 

The Political Spirit of the Last Half Century. P.S. Reinsch. 


2s. 6d. Feb. 


Cha.tauquan. 


50 cents. 


{Contemporary Review.—Co:umevs Co. 


The Queen. Mrs. Emily Crawford. 

Lord Wolseley as Commander-in-Chief. Nemo. 

The Influence of Europe on Asia. Meredith Townsend. 
Science in Agriculture. Sir Edmund Verney. 

Russia and the “‘ Open Door.” A Russian Publicist. 
Christianity and Public Life. D.S. Cairns. 
Berlioz. Ernest Newman. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘ English a gol 
National Military Reform. Col. F. N. Maude. 
Co-operators, the State, and the Fa a Question. 
The Novels of M. René Bazin. Edmund Gosse. 
The Savings Bank Deposits. Henry W. Wolff. 
The Decline of the Government. Herbert Paul. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn, Exper. 1s. Feb. 

Blackstick Papers. Continued, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 
More Light “on St. Helena. Communicated by Miss Dorothy Mansel 
- @« Pleydell, and edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell. Continued. 
Lawful Pleasures. G: Seorge M. Smith. 
Of Some of the Conclusions which may b2 drawn from the Siege of the 

Foreign Legations in Peking. Rev. Roland Allen. 
On the Pleasures of Texture. Oscar Eve. 
Voyaging with Boers on a German Mail-Boat. 
A Boer’s Opinion. 
The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Continued. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 
A Londoner’s Log-Book. 


Cosmopolitan.—IvrernationaL News Co. 61. Jan. 
Knickerbocker Days. “Illustrated. E. S. Martin. 
How to Judge a Horsz. Illustrated. E. A. A. Grange. 
Beauty on the Paris Stage. Illustrated. Vance Thompson. 
The Paris Press. Illustrated. E. Friend. 
Americanisms Once More. Brander Matthews. 
Some Chinese Oddities. Illustrated. Dr. F. E. Clark. 
Cycling in Tourainz. Illustrated. E. C. Peixotto. 


Crampton ’s Magazine.—s, HenrietTA STREET. 


Of Interviewers and Interviewing. John Strange Winter. 
Michel de L’ Hopital ; a Hero of French History. M. Betham Edwards, 
A Nurse’s Diary in Besieged Mafeking. Continued. A. M. Craufurd. 


Birds. 
6d. Jan. 


William Graham. 


Gilbert Slater. 


Anglo-Africanus. 


6d. Feb. 


{ Crisis.—Watts anp Co. 
Events in Boer History. 
The Salisbury Government. 
The Colonies to the Front. 
Alcohol and Crime, 
Liberty and Equality as a Part of Christianity. 
Critic.—S. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cents. Jan. , 
Eden Phillpotts ; a New Novelist. J. B. Gilder. 
r. Hearn’s Japanese Shadowings. A. Kinnosuk4, 
Dante in America. C. J. Wood. 


Critical Review.—Wittiams anv Norcare. 1s. 6d. Jan. 
Mackintosh and Macaulay’s ‘‘Christian Doctrine of Justification and Re- 
conciliation by A. Ritschl.” Prof. J. Orr. 
Cap:’s “‘ English $Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 
R. S. Rait. 


Dial.—315, Wasasn Avenve, Cuicaco. rocents. Jan. 2. 


The Great Books of the Century. 
an. 16. 


C. L. Moore. 
Dublin Review.—Bvrxs anv Oates. 6s. Jan. 


W. H. Kent. 
Lady Herbert of Lea. 
Miss J. M. Stone. 


The Novel and the Play. 


A Century of Catholic Literature. Rev. 

The Life of St. Rita. 

Pictures of the Reformation Period 

Migration of Birds. Bishop Corbishley 

The Religious Condition of England. “H.C. 

The Catholic Training College for the 
T. F. Willis. 


‘ wrrance 
itigher Educ 








ation of Women. 


Economie Review.—Rivixcrons. 3s. Jan. 


Progress. Bishop Westcott. 

American Currency Difficulties in the Eighteenth Century. 
Cunningham. 

Some Economic Aspects of the Sugar Problem. 

‘The Inspection of Women’s Workshops in London. 

Prosperity-Sharing versus Profit-Sharing in 
Management. . H. Lever. 

Trusts in America. +4 D ieee 

An Essay in Statistics. E. T. Campagnac and C. E. B. Russell. 


G. Mathieson. 
Miss Amy Harrison 
Relation to Workshop- 


Edinburgh Review.—Lonomans. 6s. Jan. 


The Causes of the American Civil War. 
Sophia Dorothea. 

The Early History of Fox-Hunting. 
Recent Appreciations of Oliver Cromwell. 
Fiction and Politics. 

The Correspondence of Cicero. 

Madame du Deffand and Her Friends. 
The Situation in Ireland. 

Our South African Troubles, 





Educational Review.—J. M. Dent. 1s. 8d. Jan. 


Should the Higher Education of Women differ from That of Men? M 
Carey Thomas. 
Suggestions for Teachers of American Literature. Brander Matthews. 
Educational Resources of the Community. Samuel T. Dutton. 
The Organization of Geography. Charles R. Dryer. 
ie Studies in High Schools. John Tetlow. 
A Juror’s Experience at the Paris Exposition. Henry L. Taylor. 
Defects in Elementary Text-Books. J. H. Blodgett. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Straxp 


Lord Armstrong and the Elswick Works. Illustrated. B. Taylor. 

The Huge Enterprises built up by Andrew Carnegiz. Illustrated. C. M. 
Schwab. 

The Founders of the Krupp Establishments. 

George tar > quem matinee 


2s. 6d. Jan. 


Illustrated. E. Schroedter. 
Illustrated. W. M. 





McFarland. 
What Employers may prevent and effzct by United Action. Sir B. C. 
Browne. 
The Old Trade-Unionism versus Wisely Contest L. ane. . N. Barnes. 
Intensified Production and Its Influence on the Worker a  Higeing 
The Human Elements in the Problem of Labour Manageme a Illustrated. 


J. H. Patterson. 





Relation of the Steam Engine to Modern Economic Production. F. R. 
Hutton. 

The Intensified Piece-Rate System in Practice. S. E. Thompson. 

‘The Premium Plan of Labour Remuneration. H. M. ‘Norris. 

A Survey of Advanced Foundry Practice. Illustrated. Perey Longmuir. 

The Practical Management of Mining Operations. Illustrated. John E. 


Hardman. 
Office Organisation, Cost-Keeping, and Records of Work. A. G. Charleton. 
Cost-Keeping ; a Subject of Fundamental Importance. es N. Gunn. 





The Commercial and Mechanical Limits of Specialisation. J. Slater 
ewis, 

Shop Arrangement as a Factor in Efficiency. H. F. L. Orcutt. 

Applications of Electric Power in Engineering Works. Illustrated. Dr. 

Louis Bell. 

The - adical Policy of Scrapping Costly Machinery. Illustrated. H: F. J. 
orter, 

The Discipline and Control of Railway Employees. W. H. Canniff. 


Strength and Weakness of the Combination or Trust Idea ; 


Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. Jan. 


The Bacterial Treatment of Sewage. E. Brooke Pike. 

Pumps ; Their Construction and anagement. Contir aed. P, R. Bjérling. 

The Economic Aspect of Steam Generation. W. . Goodrich, 

The Nagy of Water and Power Development in Southern California. 

. K. Sherman. 

man on English and French Compound Locomotives, 
Rous-Marten. 

What is a Civil Engineer? F. J. Rowan. 


Symposium. 


Continued. Charles 
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English Historical Review,—Loncmans. 5:3. Jan. 
The Early-History of Babylonia, Continued. Sir H. H. Howorth. 
Canon Law in England ; Reply to Dr. MacColl. Prof. Maitland. 
A Spanish Account of Drake’s Voyages. G. Jenner. 


The Foreign Policy of England under Walpole. Continued. Basil 

Williams. 

Byzantines and Arabs in the Time of the Early Abbasids. Continued. 
E. W. Brooks. 


The Laws of Breteuil. Continued. Miss Mary Bateson. 
On the Date and Authorship of the Speculum Regis Edwardi. 
Charles I. and Alexander Leslie. C. Sanford Terry. 


Englishwoman’s Review.—Wittiams anp NorcaTe. 1s. Jan. 


Women’s Work in the Elections. 
Is the High Infantile Death-Rate due to the Occupation of Married Women? 
Florence J. Greenwood. 


James Tait. 


Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cents. Jan. 
Music in the Twentieth Century ; Symposium. 


Collateral Education necessary to Modern Musicianship. J. S. Van Cleve. 


Expositor.—Hopper Anp STouGHTon. 1s. Jan. 
The Theology of the Epistle to the Romans. Prof. James Denney. 
Nazareth and Bethlehem in Prophecy. Canon Winterbotham. 
The Old Testament in the Light of To-day. Prof. S. R. Driver. 
The Immortality of the Soul. Prof. Joseph Agar Beet. 
The Resurrection of the Body. Rev. John Watson. 
Christian Perfection. Principal R. H. Story. 


Expository Times.—Simpxin, MArsHAtt. 6d. Feb. 
What have We gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest? Mrs. Lewis. 
Sennacherib’s Second Expedition to the West, and the Siege of Jerusalem, 
Prof. J. V. Prasek. 


Feilden’s Magazine.—TempLte CHAMBERS. 
The Development of Mechanical Engineering. 
_ Twelvetrees. 
A Contury of Iron and Steel. Illustrated. B. H. Brough. 
The Trade of the Century. J. B. C. Kershaw. 
The Development of Textile ig A and Machinery! during the Last 


2s. 6d. Jan. 
Illustrated. W. N. 


Century. Illustrated. W. Wilson. 
Physical Science in the Dinesh Century. Illustrated. G. Glaser. 
[he Development of Electrical Engineering. [Illustrated., G. W. de 


Tunzelmann. 

Marine Engineering and Shipbuilding. Illustrated. G. Halliday. 

Modern Workshop Practice. Illustrated. E.C. Amos. 

Railway Engineering. Illustrated. C. E. Allen. 

The Unity of the British Empire and Imperial Telegraphic Inter-Com- 
munication, F.G. McCutcheon. 

Machinery in Fiction. Illustrated. Ethel Wheeler. 


Fireside.—7, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 6d. 
Hooliganism. Illustrated. G, L. Apperson. 


Curiosities of Chelsea. Illustrated. Rev. W. Burnet. 
Cowpen; the Poet of Home. Illustrated. Dean Farrar. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman Anp Hatt. 
Railway Reform in Great Britain. Rudyard Kipling. 
South African Politics; Dramatis Persona. Geoffrey _C. Noel. 
‘* The Golden Bough.” Andrew L ng. 

Great Armies and Their Cost. Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Ireland in 1gor. 

China and Non-China. Sir Robert Hart. 

Military Cycling—after Mr. H. G. Wells. 

Coventry Patmore. Virginia M. Crawford. 

Army Reform from a Battalion Point of View. Lieut.-Col. R. L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

The Uses and Limitations of an Army Lzague. Col. J. G. B. Stopford. 

‘The Crux in South Africa. Calchas. 


** Death ’—a Sonnet. 

Some West Indian Grievances. Sir Augustus Adderley. 

The Newfoundland Question; Isa Present Settlement with France Desir- 
able? Beckles Willson. 

Fighteenth Century Love-Letters. George Paston. 

‘Tae Housing Question and the L.C.C. Charles Sheridan Jones. 


Forum.—Gay Anp Birp. ts. 6d. Dec. 
The Liberal Party in England. An English Liberal. 
Panama and Nicaragua Canals compared. A. P. Davis. 
lhe District of Columbia in Its Centennial Year. H. B. Macfazland. 
New Problems of Immigration. P. F. Hall 
‘he New Congressional Apportionment. Henry Gannett. 
Fall of Pekin. Rev. Gilbert Reid. 
Is the College Graduate Impracticable?_R. E. Jones. 
_— Cannon Powder: Recent Discoveries. Illustrated. Hudson 
axim, 
Dried Figs ; a New Industry brought by an Insect. L. O. Howard. 
Purpose of Civil Service Reform. Henry Loomis Nelson. 
Max Miilier and His Work. A, V. Williams Jackson, 
A Century of American Poetry. O. L. Triggs. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—141, Firru Avenve, 
New York. trocents. Jan. 
Illustrated. H. L. Suydam. 
Illustrated. W. ‘A. Varty and Louis 


Feb. 


2s. 6d. Feb. 


Lieut.-Col. Eustace Balfour. 


The Reign of ‘‘ Soapy ” Smith. 
The National Convention of Cuba. 
avidson. 


Trading in Locomotives. Illustrated. T. Waters. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Friends’ Quarterly Examiner.—s4, Hatton Garpen. 1s. 6d. Jan. 


Khartum in 1900. _F. Gayner. 

Scenery in Eighteenth Contury Eagiieh Literature. Anna L, Littleboy. 
The Tenant Co- —— H. Hodgkin. 

Gen. Sir Arthur T. Cotton. F, W. Fox. 

The Doukhobors. J. Barcroft. 

Around Jerusalem. C. Robinson. 


Gentieman’s Magazine,—Cuatro anp Winvvs. 1s. 
Anton Gregorowitch Rubinstein. A... Keeton. 
Diplomatic Etiquette in the Seventeenth Century. Georgiana Hill. 
Tales of the Mist. W. T. Palmer. 
Cotton Mather ; Witch-Finder. K. L. Montgomery. 
Shakespeare’s Dogs C. Cordley. 
The Plays of John Ford. H. M. Sanders. 
The Revolt of the Sisters ; a Chapter of Convent Life. Camilla Jebb. 
The West-Pyrenean Curé of the Past. A. R. Whiteway. 

Geographical Journal.—Epwarp Sranrorp. 2s. Jan. 
Tanganyika and the Countries North of It. Illustrated. J. E. S. Moore. 
Sir Harry Johnston’s Recent Journeys in the Uganda Protectorate. 

A Journey from Fort Jameson to the Kafue River. With Map. C. P. 


Feb. 


Chesnaye. 
On the Map of King Oscar Fjord ‘and Kaiser Franz Josef ree | in North- 
Eastern Greenland. Maps and Illustrations. Dr. A. G. Nathorst. 


The Origin of Moels and Their Subsequent Dissection. J. E. Marr. 


Geological Magazine.—Dutav. 1s. 6d. Jan. 
Note on the Structure of Sarsens. Prof. J. W. Judd. 
J. W. Salter’s Undescribed Species. Illustrated. 
Cowper Reed. 
Note on the Preparation of Spherulites. Illustrated. H. Bassett, Jun. 
Sources and Distribution of Yorkshire Boulders. J. W. Stather. 
On the Formation of Reef Knolls. R. H. ‘Tiddeman. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, PaArernoster Row. 6d. 
Girls of Fifty Years Ago and Now. Emma Brewer, 
A Chat with Miss Edmonds, Photographer. Illustrated. 
Bicycle Worries and How to Cope with Them. Dr. W. L. 
The Family in Fiction. Miss Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling. 


Girl’s Realm.—1o0, Norro.k STREET, STRAND. 6d. Feb. 


The Love Story of the Quzen of Holland. Illustrated. Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 
Mrs. oe a Girl When the Last Century was Young. Illustrated. 


G. P. 

Miss Senta Klumpke: How I began. Illustrated. Mrs. Van Vorst. 

On Basket Ball. Illustrated Kathleen Waldron. 

Cupid’s Confections: How Wedding Cakes are made. 
Adam. 

Fontainebleau School, Bournemouth. Illustrated. Irene Maunder. 

Good Words.—Iszister. 6d. Feb. 

The Most Wonderful Observatory in the World (at Chicago). 
Miss G. Bacon. 

The Gaelic Race ; an Unknown People at Our Doors. J. Macleay. 

Boys for Our Fleet. Illustrated. R. Appleyard. 

To the Top of Mount Rainier with the Mazamas. 
Inkersley. 

The Work of a Sunbeam. Rev. T. Bird. 

The Purbeck Marblers. T. W. Wilkinson. 

Miss Mary H. Kingsley. Illustrated. L. Toulmin Smtth. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brive Street. 6d, 
C. E. Borchgrevink ; Interview. Illustrated. R. Blathwayt. 
Jeremy Taylor. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
Empire-Making; Interview with Sir Andrew Clarke. 
R. Blathwayt. 
Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortn. 34d. Jan. 
Life in Our New Century. Illustrated. W. J. Wintle. 
“The Book of Wealth,” by H. H. Bancroft; £500a copy. 
H. J. Shepstone. 
Some Hints on Health from the Queen’s Doctors. 
Eccentric Bullets. Illustrated. A. Williams. 
Princess Christian and Her Work. Illustrated. Ellen Chichester. 
Advance Australia! Illustrated. E. Hilton. 
Anecdotal Reminiscences of My Travels. With Portrait. Max O’Rell. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.~45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 1s. 


Illustrated. Continued. W. Wilson. 
Questions of Usage in Words. Brander Matthews. 
Love-Letters of Prince Bismarck. Illustrated. Marion Wilcox. 


Home Magazine.—Nassau Street, New York. 
In Deepest Ocean. Illustrated. Prof. C. F. Holder. 
Twentieth Century New York. Illustrated. W. R. Corwine. 

Reclaiming a Continent; Irrigation in the Great West. Illustrated.. J. 
Montague. 

The Wonderful Century. Illustrated. Prof. J. Dowd. 

The Real Edwin Markham. Illustrated. C. M, M’Govern. 

The Queerest Craft Afloat. Illustrated. W. Fawcett. 


Homiletic Review.—44, FLeer Street. 
A Temperance Programme for the ‘Twentieth Century. 
Old Testament Criticism in Its Relation to Teaching. 
goliouth. 
In Favour of Creed Revision. Prof. pat® ere 
Against Creed Revision. Prof. W. B. Gree 
The Central Theological Problem of the Day. Prof. G. H. Schodde. 


Continued F. R. 


Feb. 


F. J. Crowest. 
Liston. 


Illustrated. H. L. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. A. 


Feb. 


With Portrait. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. H. Leach. 


Colonies and Nation. 


tocents, Jan. 


1s. 3d. Jan. 


Dean Farrar. 
Prof. D. 5S. Mar- 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Humane Review.—Ernest Bert. 1s. Jan. 
Why Dol Love Animals? W. J. Stillman. 
Civilisation and the Soldier. Bernard Shaw. 

On Vegetarianism. Elség Reclus. 

The Child Criminal. Miss Honnor Morten. 

A Ridiculous Parliamentary Return on Vivisection. 


ridge. 
A Greek Convict Prison. George Ives. 
Charles Waterton. Alex. H. Japp. 
Ibsen’s Latest Play. Rev. Conrad Noel. 
Invasion of the Lake District. Canon Rawnsley. 
Humanitarian.—Dvuckwortn. 6d. Feb. 
The Church and Social Problems ; Interview with Archdeacon Sinclair. 
The New Century; Poem. Sir Lewis Morris. 
The Progress of Women in France. Frederic Lees. 
The More Scientific Study of Cancer. Dr. H. Snow. 
Highways of Mental Growth in Childhood. Prof. M. V. O’Shea. 
Prisoners’ Aid in Paris. Emily M. Hentsch. 
Life worth Living. Prof. D. S. Jordan. 
Acetylene. A Member of the Royal Institution. 


Imperial and Colonial Magazine.— 

an. 

Fulfilment—Australia Federata ; Poem. 

The Struggle of the Races. Illustrated. 

Possibilities of the Empire’s New Domain ; 

Africa. C. de Thierry 

Through Ceylon in a B ieee Hackery. Illustrated. E 

Imperial Telegraphic Communication. Continued. Sir E. 

The Purchase of Indian Railways. Lord Monkswell. 

Boadicea ; the First British Queen. Illustrated. James Hooper. 

With the Troops on the Britannic. M. L. Skinner 

The True British Flag. Illustrated. Civis. 

St. Helena. Sir G. Birdwood 

Index Library.—172, Epmunp Street, BirminGHAM. 
Jec. 


Hurst AND BLACKETT. 1s. 


J. Brunton Stephens. 
Prof. A eane. ” 
How to make a Career in South 


Pallender. 
A, Sassoon. 


21S. per annum, 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills. Continued. 

London Inquisitiones Post Mortem. Continued. 

Devonshire Wills. 


Worcestershire Wills. 
Indian Review.—G. A. Naresan, MApRAS. 10s. per annum. Dec. 
The Case for Protection in India. A . ative Official. 
The Improvement of Vernaculars, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 
International.—A. T. H. Brower, Cuicaco. trocents. Jan. 
In the Valley of the Illinois. Illustrated. J. L. Wright. 
Tsi An, Empress of China. R.C. Auld. 
Building a Ship. Illustrated. F. W. Lepper. 
Fair Antwerp. Illustrated. Dr. L. Harrison Mettler. 
International Journal of Ethics.—SonNenscuHein. 2s. 6d. Jan. 


War and Peace. D. G. Ritchie 

The Unity of Human Nature. John Jay Chapman. 
Henry Sidgwick. W. R. Sorley. 

The True Significance of Sidgwick’s ‘‘ Ethics.” 
Education in Japan. ‘Tokiwo Yokio. 

A Psychological Test of Virtue. G. M. Stratten. 
Children’s Ethical Classes. F. J. Gould. o 
The Greek View of Life. J. A. Nicklin. 


International Monthly.—InTernationat News Co. 1s. Jan. 
England at the Close of the Nineteenth Century. E. Reich. 
Mountain Structure and Its Origin. James Geikie. 
The X-Rays in Medicine. Dr. F. H. Williams. 
The Public Library in the United States. Herbert Putnam. 
The English People. B. Bosanquet. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—24, Nassau Srreet, DvBLin. 1s. 
an. 
The Board of National Education and Singing. Rev. T. Donovan. 
Robert Grosseteste ; a Medieval Bishop. Rev. R. A. O’Gorman 
“Retrenched” Holidays -and ‘‘The Missa Pro Populo.” Archbishop 
Walsh. 
Ober-Ammergau’and Its Passion Play in 1900. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gitt, Dustin. 6d. 
An Old Album in the Russell Family. M. R. 


t Journal of Education.—3, Broapway, Lupcatr Hi. 6d. 

Army Reform and Science. T. L. Humberstone. 

An Appeal to Headmasters. H. E. Armstrong. 

The Training of Teachers. Concluded. M. W. Keating>. 

Journal of Geology.—Lvzac. Dee. 

Principles of Paleontologic Correlation. James Perrin Smith. 

The yoy from the Permian Bone Bed of Vermilion County, Illinois. 
1. C. Case. 

Some Principles controlling the Deposition of Ores. C. R. van Hise. 


Journal of Hygiene.—C. J. Cray, Ave Maria Lang. 5s. Jan. 
The Geographical Distribution of Anopheles in Relation to the Former 
Distribution of Ague in England. With Maps. Dr. G. H. F. Nuttall 
and others. 
The Structure and Biology of Anopheles. G. H. F. 
Nuttall and A. E. Shipley. 


F. H. Hayward. 


Canon Dallow. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


50 cents. 


Illustrated. Dr. 


Hon. Stephen Cole- 
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Pathogenic Microbes in Milk. FE. Klein. 

Industrial Lead-Poisoning. T. M. Legge. 

A Rapid Method of determining Carbonic Acid in Air. 

The Red Colour of Salted Meat. J. Haldane. 

Artificial Modifications of Toxines, with Special Reference 
James Ritchie. 

The Utility of Isolation Hospitals in diminis 


J. Haldane. 
to Immunity. 
the 


hing Spread of Scarlet 


Fever. A. Newsholme. 
Journal of Political Economy.—P. S. Kinc. 75 cents. Dec 
The Anthracite Miners’ Strike of r900. G. O. Virtue. 
Shipping Subsidies. F. L. og 18 ey. 
The Distribution of Money. A. Conant. 
The Real Opportunity of the S So. alled Anglo-Saxon Racz. C. C. Closson 
Slavery in Germanic Society during the Middl: Ages Agnes M. 


Wergeland. 
Journal of the Royal Colonial pe. —NonTHU MBERLAND 
AVENUE. 6d. 


an. 


Recent Progress in Victoria. Lord Brassey. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Keuimerx. 
2s. an. 

The Execution of King Charles I. Sir Reg'nald F. D. Palgrav 


Coming Century. Adm. Sir J. OU. 


A Few Naval Ideas for the 


Knowletige.—326, Hic Horporn. 6d. 


The Size of Ocean Waves. V. 
Mc wale 


Cornish. 
R. Lydekker. 


, Hand-Printss Illustrated 
J by the McDonough-Joly 


‘*in Natural Colours ” 
Ward. 
Winter. 
‘ti he North Circumpolar Stars. 
$ristle-Tails ; Insects of the Sea. 


Process. H 





Charles A. Witchell. 
Illustrated. E. 
Illustrated. 





Ladies’ Home Journal.— s, PHILADELPHIA. tocents. Feb. 


Mrs. Adams; a Woman to Whom Fame cime after Death. C. Howard 

The Beautiful Daughter of Aaron Burr. rated. W. Perrine. 

The Problem of the Boy. Caroline Lesli 

The Clock at the Naval Observatory, New 
Sweet. 

Is the Newspaper Office 





lace fora Girl? E. Bok. 
— Magazine. —C. A. Pearson. 6d. 
> Fields. Illustrated. M. 

esizg "Tihestenand Lady Hodgson. 

Some Rec sliections of my School Days. Illustrated. 
Grand. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the 
Spencer Warren. 

Hints from a Mother’ 


the 





Madame Sarah 


Netherlands. II!ustrated. Miss Mary 


s Life. Illustrated. Mrs. W. E. Gladstone 
Lady’s Realm.—Hutcninson. 6d. Feb. 
Minister at Hatfield. Illustrated. 
Illustrated. Mrs. Paul King. 
Illustrated. Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 
I}lust ed. Landon Ronald. 
Illustrated. G. j 
L. J. Allen. 


The Prime 
Social Life in China. 
Some Royal Colonial Visits. 
Some Lady Song-Writers. 

European Bridal Costumes. 
A Talk about Beads. Illustrated. 





Land Magazine.—r49, Srranp. 1s. Jan. 
The Minute Division of Land in France Edward Conner 
Agricultural Exhibitions ; Their Use and Abuse. J. Ha 
Twentieth Century Ay griculture. X 
“R Hedger Walla 


Some Foreign Varieties of Sheep. 

Leisure Hour.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d 
The Signal Haulyards of the Empire. _I!lustrated. 
With the Ice King. Illustrated. J. M. Bacon. 
Huxley. With Portrait. William Stevens. 
Personalities in Parliament. James Sykes. = — 
A Visit to Travancore. Illustrated. Continued. Gen. Sir G. B. W 
Girls’ Book Lists. Miss A. Zimmern. 





‘olseley. 


Library.—Kecan Pau. 33s. 
Léopold Delisle. W ith Portrait. 
On Certain Quotations in W <8 s * Angl 
Collectors of Broadsides. W. Fletcher. a 
How Things are done in St. %, ouis Public Library. 


Cc i. 
The ‘ Bible. R. Proctor. 


Gutenberg ” 
A Meditation on Directories. A. W. Pollard. 


Stephen Vallenger. H.R. Plomer. 
The Monthly Preceptor or Fuvenile Library. W.E. A. 
Library Association Record.—Horace Marsuatr. 1s. Jan. 
Lectures under the Public Libraries Acts. C. W. Kimmins. 
Library World.—4, Ave Maria Lane. 6d. 

The Annotation of Historical Books. 
Public Libraries in the Metropolitan Boroughs. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magasine.—Livemcorr, PHILADELPHIA. 
1s. an. 


r.”” A. Dobson 
tinued. F. M, 


Axon. 


Jan. 


Continued. 


Washington ; a Predestined Capital. Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
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London Quarterly, Review.—C. H. Ketty. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
The Lower Forms of Vegetable Life. A. W. Bennett. 
The Christian Ideal. Prof. W. T. Davison. 
Huxley’s Life and Work. Prof. J. Iverach. 
The Present Position of Quakerism. Edward Grubb. 
Oliver Cromwell. John Telford, 
The Higher Education of the Ministry. Prof. G. G. Findlay. 
The Theology of Horac: Bushnell. rincipal S. D. F. Salmond. 


‘Longman’s Magazine.—Lonamans. 6d. Feb, 
Notes on Reconnoitring in SouthyAfrica,; Boer War, 1833-1900. 
Madame de Staél._S. G. Tallentyre. 
Fishes and Their Ways. John Isabell. 

Ludgate.—123, Fieer Srreer. 64. Feb. 

The Fastest in the World. Illustrated. Pat Brooklyn. 
A Dissertation on Dogs. Illustrated. Glenavon. 
Sky-Sailing. Illustrated. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 
Tne Maldive Islands ; an Eastern Utopia. Illustrated. F. Dutton. 
McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norrotk Street, STRAND. rocents. Jan, 
Recollections of the Stage and Its People. Illustrated. Clara Morris. 
The Kaiser as seen in Germany. Illustrated. Ray Stannard Baker. 
Last Days of the Confederate Government. Illustrated. S, R. Mallory. 
gs pabeereenents _in gModern Bridge-Building. Illustrated. F. W. 


The _" "Mantas McCulloch-Williams. ® 


Maemillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian, 1s. Feb, 
French and English. G. H. Ely. 
When the Big Fish Feed. H. T. S. 
Rhodesia and Northwards. S.C. Norr: 
The Missionary in China and Elsew eg " H.C. Macdowall. 
Something about Christ’ - Hospital. 
Vital Statistics. B. Taylor. 
The Comte de Rochefort: Cardinal Richelizu’s Agent. G. Brenan. 


Manchester Quarterly.—Suerratr AND HuGHes, MANCHESTER. 
6d. Jan 


Robert Langton. With Portrait. John Mortimer. 

Barnton ; an Old Lancashire Villag:. Illustrated, A. W. Fox. 

Kinglake’s Eothen. R. H. Selbie 

Railway Bookstalls. W. Butterworth. 

The Nomenclature of the Power Loom. 0. S, Hal!. 

Jean De La Bruyére. E. Mezcer. 

Silas Told. L. Clay. 
Medical Magazine.—Sz, Kinc Witttam Srreer. ‘1s, Jan. 

The Science and Art of Medicine; a Retrospect and Reflections. Sir 
Samuel Wilks. 

Prof. Macalister on the Future of Anatomical Teaching. 

The Reconstruction of the University of Lundon. Continued. Dr. W. H. 
Allchin. 

Gastric Surgery. Sinclair White. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—s3, St. Marrin’s Lane. 1s. 3d. Jan. 
Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche ; a Philosopher Nihilist. W. B. Kaempffert. 
Intelligence. L, E. Whipple. 

The Evolution of Ethics. < W. Fitzpatrick. 
Mind.—WitiaMs anv NorGarte. 4s. Jan. 
Henry Sidgwick. Leslie Stephen. 
The Philosophy of T. H. Green. Henry Sidgwick. 
On the Notion of Order. B. Russell. 
Some New Observations in popest of Thomas Young’s Theory of Sight 
and Colour-Vision. W. McDougall. 
Consciousness, Self-Consciousness, and the Self. H.R. Marshall. 


‘Missionary Review of the — FLezt STREET. 25 cents. 


The Outlook for the Twentieth Century. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

The Persecution of Chinese Christians. ee ee Rev. Hunter Corbett. 

New Mission Problems in China. Rev. mith. 

Appalachian America; the Land of Saddle- his Illustrated. President 
W. G. Frost. 

Cyrus Hamlin as I knew Him. Illustrated. Rev. G. W. Wood. 

Paul; the Apostle of Banza Manteke. Rev. H. Richards, 


Monist.—Kecan Pauw. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
Prophetic Dreams in Greek and Roman Antiquity. N. Vaschide and 
H. Piéron. 
Introduction to a Psychological Study of Religion. Prof, J. H. Leuba. 
The Recent Development of Method in Theoretical Physics, Prof. Ludwig 
Boltzmann. 
Goethe and Kant. Prof. F. Jodl. 
Jew and Gentile in Early Christianity. Dr. Paul Carus. 
Month.—Lonemans. 1s. Jan. 
The Encyclical on the New Year. Rev. J. Rickaby. 
The Round Table Conference. Rev. S. F. Smith. 
The Life of Thomas Henry Huxley. Rev. J. Rickaby. 
The Confraternity of Our Lady of Compassion. Austin Oates. 
Mr. Puller and Dr. Rivington. Rev. S. F. Smith. 
Boys’ Clubs. J. Britten. 
The Rosary. Continued. Rev. H. Thurston. 
Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 2s. 6d. Feb. 
The Happy Warrior. 
The Housing of the Poor. 
Army Reform. Lieut.-Col. Maude. 


War Training of the Navy. Continued. Lieut. Carlyon Bellairs. 

The Outlook for British Trade. Sir H. E. Roscoe. 

Oliver Cromwell. T. Hodgkin. 

Naturalism and Musical ‘Acothatie. Matthew Shirlaw. 

The Emperor Maximilian I. of Germany’s Sporting Chronicle. Illustrated. 
W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 


Munsey’s;Magazine.—Horace MarsHay. 6d. Jan. 

When the Kaiser goes Abroad. Illustrated. F. Morris. 
The Story of the Sword. Illustrated. A. Barrett. 
The Evolution of the Sailing Ship. Illustrated. W. J. Henderson. 
Brummell ; a Famous Beau. S, F. Whitman. 
Songs of the South Sea Islanders. W.M. Clem 
The Most Crowded Spot_in the World (in New York). Illustrated. Anne 

O’ Hagan. 

Music.—1402,'Aupirorium Tower, CHICAGO. 25 c21ts. Jan. 
What People get from Music. G. H. Gale. 
European Fallacies and AmericanJMusic. O. G, Sonneck. 
Harrison M. Wild ; Interview. 
Brahms, G. D. Gunn. 
The Songs of Robert Franz. S. P. Biden. 
Musical Times.—Novetro. 4d. Feb. 
Queen Victoria and Music. 
aoa Sister. Illustrated. 
Spiritual Songs. Jos. Bennett. 

usic in England in the Nineteenth Century, Continued. F. G. E 
A Visit to Canterbury. age wer ong 
La Contredanse. J. F. R. Stainer. 
~ Arthur Sullivan. 

. William Pole. With Portrait. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 2s. 6d. Feb. 
Death of the Queen, 
The Bed-Rock of Army Reform. Major Count Gleichen. 
The Duties of the Army and Navy. Captain W. E. Cairnes. 
A Plea for Reinforcements in South Africa. H.W. Wilson. 
Roumania as a Persecuting Power. F.C. Conybeare 
To Bowl or to Throw? W. J. Ford. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
Maffia and Omerta. Richard Bagot. 
Stock-Jobbing Companies. W. R. Lawson. 
Emerson. Leslie Stephen. 
The Outlook in Spain. Hon. Lionel R. Holland. 
Greater Britain. 


New England iy Park Square, Boston, 25 cents. 
an. 

The Rhode Island Historical Society. Illustrated. Edward Fuller. 

Fly Leif Rhymes and Decorations. Illustrated. Fanny D. Bergen. 

Public Memorials to Women. Illustrated. Augusta ,W. Kellogg. 

Reminiscences of Shay’s Rebellion. Park Holland. 

The City of Worcester, Mass. Illustrated. A. S, Roe. 

The Puritan and Dress Reform. Fred E. Keay. 


New Liberal Review.—33, Temece Campers. 1s. Feb. 
Ruskin and the New Liberalism. E. T. Cook. 
The Liberal Leadership ; Symposium. 
The Reconstruction of the Cabinet. Earl of Crewe. 
The Poetry of Rudyard Kipling. E. Dowden, 
Some Lessons of the War. @ Sir C. W. Dilke. 
A Club in Ruins. Max Beerbohm. 
The L.C.C.; Threz Years’ Progressive Work. T. M’ Kinnon Wood. 
A Defencz of Professional Football. M. Randal Roberts. - 
Registration Reform ; an Urgent Necessity. R.M. Leonard. 
An Object Lesson from the West Indies. M. M. Beeton. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. as. 6d. Feb. 
Victorix the Good;; Sonnet. Sir Theodore Martin. 
Last Month—The ‘Qu zen, Sir Wemyss Reid. 
My Ways and Days in Europe and in India. Maharajah Gaekwar of 
Baroda. 
The Economic be ag in the Transvaal. Arthur B. Markham. 
Clearing Natal. L. Oppenheim. 
Sham versus Real Home Defence. Col. Lonsdale Hale. 
Our Absurd System of Punishing Crime. Robert Anderson. 
A Plea for the Soul of the Irish People. George Moore. 
The Roman Catholic Doctrine of Indulgences. Herbert Paul. 
‘€ Pji-Pa-Ki, or San-Pou-Tsong.” Prof. Hutcheson Macaulay Posnett. 
The Higher Grade Board Schools. Sir Joshua Fitch. 
What were the Cherubim? Rev. Dr. A. Smythe Palmer. 
Official Obstruction of Electric Progress. Prof. J. A. Fleming. 
“* The Sources of Islam” ; Letter. Rev. W. St. Clair-Tisdall. 
The Question of the Native Races in South Africa. John Macdonell. 


North American Review.—Wo. HeineMAnn. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
Status of Annexed Territory and Its Inhabitants. B. Harrison. 
Past Events and Coming Problems. M. de Blowitz. 
The Food of the Army during the Spanish War. R. A. Alger. 
China and Her Foreign Trade. Sic R. Hart. 
The Simultaneous Newspapers of the Twentieth Century. A. Harmsworth. 
The Political Situation in Great Britain. The peg of Argyll. 
The New Power in the South Pacific. H. H. Li 
Substitutes for Ship Subsidies. Louis Windwalien 
Some Interpreters of Wagner. - A. Webber. 
Zoroastrianism and the Parsis. D, Menant. 
A Hundred Years of American.Verse. W. D. Howells. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Northern Counties Magazine.—Ettior Srocx. 6d. Jan 
The King’s (Liverpool Regiment). Illustrated. Walter Wood. 
Some Cheviot Burns. P. Anderson — 


The West Yorkshire Regiment. Illustrated. W. Wood. 
The Last Rising of the North, 1715. G. M. Trevelyan. 
The Study of Dialects. E. W. Prevost. ’ 
‘Memories of Bishop Creighton. With Portrait. 
Lord Armstrong. With Portrait. 

Open Court.—Kecan Paut. 6d. Jan. 
‘On Greek Religion and Mythology. Illustrated. Concluded. Dr. Paul 


Illustrated. W. 


Howard Pease. 


arus. 
The Religious Character of the North American Indians. 
Thornton Parker. ~~ 
‘The Mysteries of Egypt and of Modern Christianity. Rev. C. J. Wood. 
Outing.—INTernationat News Co. 25 cents. Dec 
‘The Present Distribution of Big Game in Amzrica. Illustrated. G. B. 
Grinnell 
Modern Golf Clubs arid Modern’Methods. H. Hutchinson. 
Breeding Thoroughbred Ponies. Illustrated. T. C. Patterson. 
Chamois-Driving. IIustrated. W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 
Stag and Wolf Hunting in France. | = aaieas Vanc: Thompi>1 
an. 
‘The Automobile in French Recreative Life. Illustrated. S.W. v 
Rifles for Big Game. H. Kephart. 
A Quaker Arcady ; Country Lite about Philadelphia. 
“The Unspeakable Sparrow. Illustrated. E. B. Clark. 
‘Winter Hunting of Goat and Sheep in the Rockies. 
Schultz. 
Pioneer American Sportsmen. With Portraits. Charles Hallock. 
Sportsmen’s Clubs of the Middle West. Illustrated. L. Hubbard, Jr. 
Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 1ocents. Dec. 
Inexpensive Architecture in San Francisco. et, N. J. Tharp. 
The Southern High Sierras. Illustrated. H. P. Chandler. 
Official German Colonization. Poultney Bigelow. 
The Largest Mint in the World at San Francisco. Illustrated. C. G. Yale. 
as. 6d. Jan. 


Palestine Exploration Fund.—38, Conpuir Srreer. 
Es-Sfik ; Tell Sandahannah. Illustrated. « R. A. Stewart Macalister 
Amphora Handles, with Greek Stamps, from Tell Sandahannah. 
Stewart Macalister. 
‘Greek Inscriptions from Tell Sandahannah. Prof. Clermont-Ganneau. 
Woman in the East. Continued. P. J. Baldensperger. 
Pall Mall Magazine.—18, CHarinc Cross Roap. 1s. Feb. 
10, Downing Street. Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 
Dress of the Nineteenth Century. Illustrated. 
Hooliganism. Illustrated. A. Morrison. 
The Life of a War Correspondent. Illustrated. A. G. Ha 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. Illustrated. 
Subjects.” 
Eton and the War. IIlustrated.. Mrs. W. Cornish. 
Can an Officer live on His Pay? A Staff Officer. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. Illustrated. ba Grossmith. 
‘The Novel in the Nineteenth Century. A. T. Quiller Couch. 


Parents’ inti Rp Paut. 6d. Jan. 
‘Character and the Will. Dr. A. T. Schofield. 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Mrs. Maxwell Y. Maxwell. 
‘Thring as an Educationalist. P. Bagenal. 
A Chat about Capri. Lieut.-Col. Hemsted. 


Pearson’s Magazine,—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Feb. 
Self-Defence with a Walking-Stick. Illustrated. E. W. Barton-Wright. 
The Disappearance of Mount Mazama, Oregon. Illustrated. T. E. James. 
By Rail across the Straits of Dover. “Illustrated. H.C. Fyfe. 

About Rainbows. Illustrated. T. Morton. 
Novelists on Novels. Illustrated. Swithin Saint Swithaine. 
Sir John Murray’s Researches; the Bottom of the Sea. Illustrated. R. S. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. J. W. 


"R. A. 


Mary Howarth. 


les. 
“One of Her 


aker, 
Russian Imperial Forestry. Illustrated. A. Anderson. 


Philosophical Review.—Macmittan. 3s. Jan. 
The Essential in ~~ ion. Dr. Eliza Ritchie. 
The Stoical Vein in Plato’s Republic. Prof. A. Fairbanks. 
Method of #sthetics. Dr. H. Davies. 
Permanency in Art and Literature. Prof. J. D. Logan. 
Methodology and Truth. Prof. J. E. Creighton. 


Philharmonie.—2z02, Micuican BurtpinG, Cuicaco. 
The Art of Acting. Illustrated. J. Jefferson. 
The Theory of Music. Prof. S. Jadassohn. 
Musical Conditions in Britain. Illustrated. F. oe 
The Peace Jubilze in Boston, 1872. Illustrated. C, 
Bach ; an Appreciation. Illustrated. Adolf Brune. 
Reminiscences of English Opera. Illustrated. Wm. Castl:. 
L. Davenport, Charlotte Cushman, and C. W. Couldock ; a Theatrical 
Trinity. Illustrated. Hart Conway. 


Physical Review.—Macmitian. socents. Dec. 
Effect on the Persistence of Vision of Exposing the Eye to Light of Various 
Wave-Lengths. Frank Allen. 
Gibbs’s Thermodynamical Model for a Substanc efollowing Van der Waals’s 
Equation. W. P. Boynton. 
On the Forms a Curves presented by the Michelson Interferometer. 


J. C. Shedd, 


t5 cents. Jan. 
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Poet Lore.—Gay anv Birp. 65 cents. Dec. 


Tennyson’s Use of Hox ne sric Material. Elizabeth H. Haight. 
Concerning Claudio in ** Much Ado.” Dr. W. J. Rolfe. 
Colour and Motion in Lanier. Prof. J. S. Snoddy. 

The Berlin Stage during the Past Season. H. S. O. 


Political Science Quarterly. 3s. 6d. 


—Oxrorp University Press. 
Dec. 


E. V. Robinson. 
Prof. E. R. A. Selig man. 


War and Economics. 
Recent Discussion of Tax Reform. 
Bismarck as a Maker of Empire. Prof. W. M. Sloane. 

Neglect of the Church in History. Prof. J. H. Robinson. 
Council versus Mayor. Continued. Prof. E. D. Durand. 


Practical Teacher.—33, PaTernoster Row. 
Memory in the Schoolroom. John Gunn. 
The Educational Institute of Scotland Congress. 
Correspondent. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—MacCatra ano Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 80cents. Jan. 

The Minister of the Twentieth Century. F. H. Foster. 
Ultramontanism in Canada. W. M. Roger. 
Mission Policy and Political Principles. W. A. Shedd 
Predestination in the Reformed Confessions. B. B. Warfield. 
Reconstruction in the Sunday School. W. H. S. Demarest. 
Dr. Hurst’s History of the Christian Church. Hugh M. Scott. 
Th2 Secret History of the Oxford Movement. Henry Collin Minton. 
Whether Angels can love. G. Hopkins. 


Proceedings of the Soglety for Psychical Research.—Kecan 
AUL. 


Is. ec. 
F. W. H. Myers. 


6d. Feb. 


With Portraits. By a 


’ 


Henry Sidgwick. With oma 
Psychological Review.—Macmittan. 3s. Jan. 
Some Currents and Undercurrents in Psychology. J. Jastrow. 
The Social Individual. A. T. Ormond. 
An Experiment on getting an After-[mage from a Mental Image. 
Downey. 


Public Health.—123, SHarressury Avenue. rs. Jan. 
Compulsory Pasteurization of Milk in nag Dairies as a Precaution against 
the Spread of Tuberculosis. 
Death Certification and Registration. Dr. E. Walford. 
The eta Builder and the Housing of the Poor. Dr. E. Gwynn. 
The Value of Bacteriological Inquiry as an Adjunct to the loventigneien of 
Epidemic Diseas:s. J. Richmond. 


Public School Magazine.—13:, Tempre CHamBers. 
The Edinburgh Academy. Illustrated. J. H. Miller. 


Quarterly Review.—Joun Murray. 6s. Jan. 


British Agriculture during the Nineteenth Century 
The Poems of Crabbe. 

Sir W. Hunter’s History of India. 

The Victorian Stage. 

Virgil and Tennyson ; a Literary Parallel. 
Jules Michelet as an Historian. 
Afghanistan and the Amir. 

Army Reform. 

The Later Years of Napoleon. 

Professor Huxley. 

The Settlement of South Africa. 

The Nicaraguan Canal. 


J. E. 


6d. Jan. 


Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. Feb. t 


Christian Work for the New Century. ment. R. C. Herbert. 
Royal Needlewomen. Illustrated. E. Clarke. 

Feeding Birds in Winter. Illustrated. = Kearton. 

Christ the Consoler. Dean Lefroy. 

Humour in the Pulpit. Illustrated. Rev. W. Cowan. 

A Slum Sunday School. Illustrated. D. L. Woolmer. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lang. 6d. Jan. 


W. F. Pettigrew, Locomotive Superintendent, Furness Railway ; Interview. 
Illustrated. 
™ ae Station, N.E.R., Newcastle-on-Tyne. Illustrated. E. M. 
ywell. 


Plymouth as a Railway Centre. Illustrated. W. J. Scott. 
The Tay Bridge Disaster. Illustrated. ‘‘ Nimrod. 
Railroad Travelling in British Columbia, Illustrated. J. W. Henshaw. 
a Goods Depot. Illustrated. H. Schloesser and W. E. Napper. 
The Natal Government ;Railways and the Boer War. Illustrated. .G. 
Heydeman. 
The par ey oll Railway. Illustrated. B. Redivivus. 
What Season-Tickets mean toa Railway. Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 
as. 6d. Jan. 


Reliquary.—Bemroseg. 
The Villages and Churches of the, Hundred of Willingdon. Illustrated. W. 
Heneage Legge. 

A Thousand Years of Worcester Cathedral Library. Illustrated. J. K. 
Floyer. 

Nested Maps. 

ohn Schorne ; a Mediaeval Worthy. 

iscoveries of Roman Antiquities at Chester. 


Illustrated. Florence Peacock. 
Illustrated. T. Hugh Bryant. 
Illustrated. eR ewstead, 
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: Review of Reviews.—(America). 13, Astor PLace, New York. 
25 cents. Jan. 

‘A Sketch of Mark Twain. Illustrated. 

A Trust to protect Nature’s Beauty. Illustrated. S. Baxter. 

President Gilman’s Administration at the Johns Hopkins University. With 
Portrait. Nicholas M. Butler. 

Cushman Kellogg Davis. With Portraits. S. G. Smith. 

Some Reminiscences of Mr. Villard. With Portraits. M. Halstead. 

Foreign Missions in the Twentieth Century. E. F. Merriam. 

The Electors and the Coming Election. Dr, A. Shaw. 

Friars, Filipinos, and Land. J. B. Rodgers. 

The Australian CCommonwealth—Its People, Resources and Outlook. 
H. H. Lusk. 

Feb-uary. 

The Frye Shipping Bill. W. L. Marvin. 

The South and the Pension Bureau. T. A. Broadus. 

Two Decades of Uhristian Endeavour. Illustrated. A. R. Wells. 

Philip D. Armour. Illustrated. Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 


Review of Reviews.—(AusrravasiA). 

gd. Dec. 
A Century of Empire. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
Sydney en Féte: Preparing for the Commonwealth. P. R. Meggy. 
Dr. Conan Doyle on the Australian Soldier. 


St. George.—Extior Stock. 1s. Jan. 
ohn Ruskin. Dean Paget. 
uskin as an teepee uate, 1837-184. 
ohn Ruskin. Lord Windsor. 
The Social Economics of Ruskin. J. A.’ Hobson. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s. Feb. 
The Steeple-Climber. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 
ae ee Zouche; Where Ivanhoe jousted. Iliustrated. N. Hudson 


Dog t Team and Sledges in Michigan. Illustrated. E. F. Watrous. 


Sehool Board Gazette.—Bemrose. 1s. Jan. 
Higher Grade Schools and Evening Continuation Schools. 
The Year 1900; an Educational Retrospect. 
Regina versus Cockerton. 


School World.—Macmitan. 6d. Feb. 
Evening Continuation Schools in London. Rev. S. D. Headlam. 
The ae of Home-Work. W. C, Fletcher. 
The King of Prussia’s Edict on Secondary Education: A. K 
Prevention of Infectious Disease in Schools. Continued. C. t "Baddeley. 


Science Gossip.—z10, Srranp. 6d. Jan. 

Spirals in Plants. J. A. Wheldon. 
Notes on Spinning Animals. Continued. Illustrated. H. Wallis Kew. 
British Freshwater Mites. Illustrated. fapeeued. C. F. George. 
On the Nature of Life. Continued. F. J. Allen. 
Geology in Hants Basin and Thames Valley. J. P. Johnson. 
British Spiders. Illustrated. Continued. “ Frank Percy Smith. 
Butterflies of the Palaearctic Region. Illustrated. “Continued. 

Charles Lang. 


Aphides in Ants’ Nests. a, G. B. Buckton. 
Dendritic Spots in Paper. Illustrate ed. F.S. Scales. 
Butte ‘som of the Palaearctic Region, Illustrated. Continued. Dr. H. C. 


QuEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 


Henry 


Lan 
An Sancductiin to British Spiders. Illustrated. F. P. Smith. 
Scottish Geographical mari. —Lowaxp STANFoRD. 1s. 6d. _ 


Onthe Formation of Wave Pe in Sand. Illustrated. Vaughan 
Cornish. 

From Para to Manaos; a Trip up the Lower Amazon. Illustrated. R. 
Koettlitz. 


Review of the Alaska Boundary Question. Alexander Begg. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. 1s. Feb. 
Central Asia. Illustrated. H. Norman. 
Stage Reminiscences. Illustrated. Mrs. Anne Hartley Gilbert. 
Punishment and Revenge in China. ‘T. F. Millard. 
Modern Athens. Illustrated. Continued. George Horton. 
Albi. Illustrated. E. C. Peixotto. 
The Sense of Nonsense. Carolyn Wells. 


Strand Magazine.—Gerorce Newnes. 6d. Feb. 
ee Warre, Head Master of Eton; Interview. Illustrated. R.de 
ordova,. 
How the Victoria Cross is made. Illustrated. A. J. Johnson. 
A Campaign against Avalanches. Illustrated. A. de Burgh. 
Election Bets in America. Illustrated. E. Leslie Gilliams. 
The Breakdown Train. Illustrated. E. S. Valentine. 
The Complete Art of Barrel-Rolling. Illustrated. A. Anderson. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, Parernosrer Row. 6d. Feb. 
The Relations between the Nations. Bishop Creighton. 
G. H. C. Macgregor. Illustrated. Rev. ts B. Meyer. 
A Sunday i in Paris. Illustrated. C, H. Irwin. 
Patmos. Henry A. Harper. 
Henry Andrew Harper. With Portrait. William Stevens. 
China of To day; a Talk with Stanley P. Smith and Rev. T. W. Goodall. 
T. C. Collings 
Should Pew Rents be abolished? Symposium, 





OF REVIEWS. 


Sunday Magazine,—Isnisrer. 

Needlework in the Bible. Sarah Wilson. 

Dr. Chrystal; the Father of the Scottish Churches. 
Stewart. 

Mrs. Sidney Lear. Illustrated. F. D. How. 

The Free Church Simultaneous Mission. Illustrated. A. Harper, 

Queen Wilhelmina and Her Consort-Elect. Illustrated. J. Ball sll. 

Jewish Schools in Palestine at the Beginning of the Christian Era. 
A. Schwartz. 


Sunday Strand.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. Feb. 
Sunday in Berlin. Illustrated. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 
The Animals of the Bible. Illustrated. Continued. Gambier Bolton. 
Armenian Atrocitizs. Illustrated. Charity Commissioners, 


_ 6d, Feb. 


Temple Bar.—Macmittan. 1s Feb. 
St. Helena: Old and New. A. M. Brice. 
Stevenson among the Philistines. H. Vallings. 
Fin-de-Siécle. 
Temple Magazine.—Horace Marsuart. 6d. Feb. 
An Hour with Dean Farrar. Illustrated. W. Sidebotham. 


Some Dogs who help to maintain Fatherless Children. Illustrated. John 


Bell. 

Men of Silence ; the Trappist Monastery at Mount St. Bernard's, Leicester- 
shire. Illustrated. J. Hulme. 

Do the Churches need converting? Symposium. 

French Protestants in England. Illustrated. Sybil C. Mitford. 

Ashville College, Harrogate. Illustrated. A. P. Easton. 


Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Pace. “1s. Jan. 
The Yoga Vasishtha. Bhagavan Das. 
Theosophy and Modern Science. Concluded. W. C. Worsdell. 
A Coming Race. A. Russian. 
Notes on “ Lemuria.” J. Stirling. 
Reasons for believing Francis Bacon a Rosicrucian. A. A. L. 
Thought-Power ; Its Control and Culture. Continued. Mrs. Anniz Besant. 
Abydos and Knossos. 


Travel.—Horace MarsHatr. 3d. Jan. 
Naples. Illustrated. W. J. Dawson. 
The Coastland Districts of New South Wales. Illustrated. 
Sport on the Snows of Norway. Illustrated. A. Edmund Spender. 
Knaresborough ; the Quaintest Spot in England. Illustrated. 
Walker. 


United Service Magazine.—W. Crowgs. 2s. Feb. 

Notes on the Evolution of Cavalry. Continued. 
Maude. 

Naval Strategy and the Channel Islands. Major J. M. Macartney. 
The Record of a March of a Thousand Miles in South Africa. Pedes, 
Frederick the Great. Continued. W. O’Connor Morris. 
Thoughts on the Campaign of 1815. Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 
The Practical Use of Our Weapons. Major G. H. Nicholson. 
A Plea for the Bayonet. Infantryman. 
Army Reform, Past and Present. Major-Gen. A. B. Tulloch. 
Army Reform, Absent-Minded or Thorough. Captain S. Murray. 
The Universities and the Army. Capt. A. K. Slessor. 
The Homing'or Carrier Pigeon in Warfare. G, J. Larner. 





Werner’s Magazine.—43, Easr r9ru Srreet, New York. 
25 cents. Jan. 
Victor Hugo. Illustrated. Stanley Schell. 
Opera in America. Emilie F. Bauer. 


Westminster Review.—F. Warne. 2s.{6d. " Feb. 
The Cost of 230,000 Fighting \ 4: George F. H. Berkeley. 
Imperialism and Liberty. G. P. G. 
Woman Liberalism. , Tysll- Gill. 
The Indian Famine. E. C. 
German Wayside F mere, M. Todhunter. 
Capital Punishment. T. M. Hopkins. 
Some Notable Irish E i. ies. Alice L. Milligan. 
Materialism and the a A, E. Maddock. 
Seal’s Science of Status. 
When the Indefinite is the True. 
The Open Window. J. A. Gibson. 
The Break-up of the Party System. H. C. Garrod. 


* Wide World Magazine.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. Feb 
Phoughing the Sea, Illustrated. H. Vivian. 
My Travels in Central Asia, Illustrated. Capt. H. H. P. Deasy. 
Lost on the Siberian Steppes. Illustrated. R. L. Jefferson. 
Mountaineering in the Australian Alps. Illustrated. N. P. Richards. 
The Strange Household of Wainoni. Illustrated. Miss C. Barnicoat. 
The Holy Fair at Allahabad. Illustrated. C. Bertram. 
Mr. B owen and His Travels in China. Continued. 

Kenny. 

Eighty-seven Thousand Miles on Foot. Illustrated. J. Brandani. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. Feb. 
England’s Free Hand on the Nile. Illustrated. G. W. Steevens. 
Guy Boothby at Home. Illustrated. 4 aoe 
Fowls for the London Market. Illustrated. H. Sw. 
Among the Red Indian Handicrafters. Illustrated. “Edward Page Gaston. 
The Escapes of Joseph Spechbacher. Illustrated. W. Westall, 
Guarding the Highways of the Sea. Illustrated. T. Waters, 


Illustrated. Ay W. 


G. T. Wrench. 
H. Vaughar 


Lieut.-Col. F. N. 


Illustrated. P. D, 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Woman at Home.—Hopper Anp Srovcuton. 6d. Feb. 
Chapters from ‘The Life of Mr. Chamberlain. Illustrated. Continued, 
Miss Jane T. Stoddart. 
The Girl Who should marry an Officer. 
The Riviera; the Playground of Princes. 


Womanhood.—s, AcAr Street, Srranp. 6d. 
English Lace-Makers. Illustrated. - Sheelah Chichester. 
World’s Work.—Dovstepay, Pace anv Co., New York. 
an. 
A Day’s Work on a Snow-Plough. Illustrated. H H. Lewis. 
Going back to the Soil. Illistrated. J. P. Mowbray. 
Great Tasks of the New Century. Illustrated. J. D. Whelpley and R. R. 


A. Married Officer. 
Ignota. 


Feb. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


25 cents. 


Vilson. 
The Relation of Wealth to Morals. Rev. W. Lawrence. 
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Park-Making as a National Art. Illustrated. H. B. Merwin. 

Ewart Scott Grogan’s Traverse of Africa; a,Wonderful Feat of Adventure. 
With Portra't. Chalmers Roberts. 

Lord Roberts. With Portrait. Winston Spencer Churchill. 

A Century of Exploration. With Maps. C. C. Adams. 


Young Man.—Horace MarsHatt. 3d. Feb. 


The Romance of the Sea ; Interview with F. T. Bullen. Illustrated. A. Mee 
The Curse of Mammonism. Rev. H. W. Horwill. 


Young Woman.—Horace Marswatr. 3d. Feb. 
The Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir; a Chat with Madame Clara Novello 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benzicer anp Co., ErnstepeEtn. 50 Pf. Jan. 


Coin-Collecting. Illustrated. G. Budinsky. 
Erzherzog Ludwig Salvator. With Portrait. J. C. Schinfels. 
The Paris Exhibition. Continued. Illustrated. G. Baumberger. 
Gout. Dr. Guilbert. 

Daheim.—VeELHAGEN UND KvasincG, Lerrzic. 
Bernard Palissy. Illustrated. Dr. W. ‘Gensel. 
Vine-Growing. J. Stinde. 


20 Pf. Jan. 5. 


Jan. 12. 
Humanity and War. Old Officer. 
Nova Zembla. Illustrated. Pfarrer Ayrer. 
Graf Blumenthal. With Portrait, H. von Zobeltitz. 


Jan. 19. 
The Prussian Coronation Festival, 17:. 
The Prussian Monarchy and the Prussian Army. W. 


The Order of the Black Eagle. 


Illustrated. Prof. E. Heyck 


von Bremen. 


Jan. 26. 


The Jesuits. Prof. O. Zéckler. 
Electric Stations. Illustrated. A. O. Klaussmann. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pusrer, Recenspurc. 40Pf. Heft 4 
Duelling. J. A.V. K. Hencenius. 

The German Self-Contained House. Illustrated. 

The Basilica Jubilee in Munich. Illustrated. 

The Inhabitants of the Stars. A. Miiller. 

Edmund Behringer. With Portrait. von Schaching. 


He 
The Wasigenstein. Illustrated. L. G. Wee. 


Buried ‘Treasure. _ Kellner. 
English Sports. A. Heine. 
Character in ER, Illustrated. Dr. H. H. Busse. 


Deutsche Revue.—Devurtscue VeERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
6 Mks. per qr. Jan. 
The Emperor William and the Development of the Navy. 
Jerner. 
Autobiographical. Justus von Gruner. 
German Psychiatry at the Beginning of the r9th Century. 
The Universal Langunge Problem. . Diels. 
Scientific Changes. Dr. B. Weinstein. 
Johanna Kinkel in England. Adelheid von Asten- Kinkel. 
Christian Missions and the Crisis in China. Prof. A. Kamphausen. 
Marie Antoinette. Prof. F. Funck-Brentano. 
The Representation of Hamlet. L. Barnay. 
S. A. Andrée, Polar Explorer. J. Stadling. 


Deutsche ies PAETEL, 
an. 

The Prussian Coronation Festival. Paul Bailleu. 

Frederick the Great at Schloss Lissa, Dec. 5, 1757. 

The Journals of Theodor von Bernhardi, 1867. 
von Bernhardi. 

Friedrich Max Miiller. Lady Blennerhassett. 

A Parliamentary Album from St. Paul’s Church, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The Central Pyrenees, E. Strasburger. 


Dokumente der Frauen.—Marie La 
Vienna VI./t. 50 Pi. 
The Settlement in Austria. Else Federn. 
“* Les Sévriennes.” Dr. K. Schirmacher. 
The Life of a Woman Textile-Worker. Dr. J. Bunzel. 


Gartenlaube.—Ernsr Kei’s Nacur., Lerpzic. 
The Coal Supply. Dr. P. Arndt. 
Coloured Snow. Dr. K. Lampert. 
History of the Centuries. Illustrated. 
The War in S. Africa. G. Egelhaaf. P 
He 


Vice-Adm. 


A. Kussmaul. 


Berurn. 6 Mks. per qr. 


A. von Boguslawski. 
Concluded. Major-Gen. 


nc, MAGDALENEN-STRASSE 12, 
Jan. 1. 


so Pf. Heft 14. 


t. 
Illustrated. i. “Bauer. 
ichert. 
Illustrated. F. Freiherr von Dincklage. 
Reminiscences of Beethoven. Illustrated. J. Schmal. 
The Post on the High Seas. Illustrated. W. Berdrow. 
Hamburg Antiquities. Illustrated. G. Kopal. 


Frederick I. of Prussia. 
Buried Treasure. E. 
Elk-Hunting in Norway. 


Davies. Illustrated. Mrs. L. Bingen. 
Women Who Succeed. Miss Hulda Friederichs. 
La Fronde; a Daily Paper entirely produced by Women, IIlustrated, 
Miss Isabel Brooke- Alder. 
Gesellschaft.—J. C. C. Britns, Minpen. 75 Pf. Jan. x. 


Working Women and Their Wages. Ida Hany-Lux. 

Changes of Style in the roth Century. J. Gaulke. 
Jan. 15. 

Wilhelm von Scholz. With Portrait. Leo Greiner. 

Autobiographical. Wilhelm von Scholz. 

Style in the r9th Century, Concluded. 


Grenzboten.—F. W. 
East and West. 
Economic Legislation in rgor. 
Karl Schneider. 


J. Gaulke. 


Grunow, Lerezic. 1 Mk. . Jan. 3. 


Paul Heyse. 

Jan. 10. 
Russia and Japan. 
Economic Legislation in r90r. Continued. 
Karl Schneider. Concluded. 
Giglio. Karl Gussmann. 

Jan. 17. 


German and Italian Intercourse in the Middle Ages. 
Gen. André and His Reforms. 
Jan. 24. 


The Imperial Education Decree. O. Kaemmel. 


German and Italian Intercourse in the Middle Ages. Concluded. 
Kultur.—Jos. Roru, Vienna. 8 Mks. 50 Pf. perann. Heft 3. 
Reminiscences of 1848. Joseph Freiherr von Helfert. 
Virgil. Prof. C. Weymann. 
Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerrzic. 1 Mk. Jan. 
Arts and Crafts at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. Continued. W. 
Gensel. 
Monatsschrift far Stadt und Land.—E. Uncveicu, Lerpzic. 


1 Mk. 25 Pf. Jan. 

Topics of the Times. Dr. Meister. 

Natural Research in the rgth Century and Its Philosophy. 
Siberia and the Exiles. A. Brachmann. 

Max Miiller. H. Groschke. 


Prof. E. Konig. 


Neue Deutsche Sane FiscHeR, Berutn. 1 Mk. 50 P£ 
an. 
The roth Century. K. Breysig. 
Malwida von Meysenberg and Friedrich Nietzsche; 
scences. Elisabeth Férster Nietzsche. 


The Art of the Story. 
Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, StuttTGart. 
F. Engels on the French Labour Party. 
Theatre and Censor. V. Fraenkl. 
Jan. 12. 


The Origin of the Kingdom of Prussia. 
Guilds and Socialism. E. Anseele. 


Letters and Remini- 
J. Wassermann. 


25 Pf. Jan. 5. 


Class-Struggle and Ethics. K. Kautsky. 
Jan. 19. 
The Socialist Crisis in France. Rosa Luxemburg. 


Jan. 26. 
The Socialist Crisis in France. Continued. Rosa Luxemburg. 
Child-Labour in Germany. Henriette Fiirth. 
The Austrian Elections. Dr. F. Winter. 
Nord und Siid.—Scutesiscue Vertacs-Anstatt, Brestav. 2 Mks. 
an. 
Peter Altenberg. With Portrait. Maximilian Strack. 
The Future Conclave. Sigmund Miinz 
Gottfried Kinkel and His Home. J. Joesten. 
England and South Africa. Karl Blind. 


Socialistische Monatshefte.—Li'tzowstr. 85a, Bertin W. 50 Pf 
Jan. 
The Sternberg Case. R. Calwer. 
English Industrial Problems. E. Bernstein. 
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Stein der Weisen.—A. Hartiesen, VIENNA. | 
Thus spake Zarathustra. Dr. C. Schmidt. 
Modern Paper-Making. Illustrated. Dr. W. Bersch. 
Means for inducing Sleep, and Nervous Diseases, Dr. A. Klein, 
Vestibule and Hall. Illustrated. 


Heft ‘15. 
The Chinese Empire. F. 
Bread-Making. Illustrated. B. 
The Rochet Motor. Illustrated. Stern. 


Stimmen aus; Maria-Laach.—Herper, FreipurG, BADEN. 
to Mks. 80 Pf. perann. Jan. 
Jesus Christ the Redzem2r; a Papal Word at the Close of the Holy Year. 
A. Baumg irtner. 
Duty in Commercial Life. H. Pesch. 
The Evolution of Catholicism. R. von Nostitz-Rieneck. 
Christianity as a Nut without a Kernel. C. Pesch. 
The Renaissance of Antiquity in China, and Its Influence on the State. 
- Dahimann. 


Ueber Land und een: Decreres Vem.so- -ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
eft 6 
Illustrated. L. _ Hoff. 


50 Pf. Heft 14 


New Discoveries in‘Rom2. 
Harburg-an-der-Wornitz. Illustrated. L.C 
Wilhelm Leibl. Illustrated. O. 
Die Zeit. —Sinrnercasse 1, Vienna IX./3. 50 Pf. Jan. 5. 
German Social Democracy. H. von Gerlach. 
Open Letter to Dr. von Bobies. Graf von Hoensbrozch. 
Fichte’s Socialism. K. Jentsch. 
Emperor Frederick III. Prof. A. Stern. 


an. 12. 
Koloman Széll. K. AbrAnyi. 
The Tyrol. Peasant and Politics. E. Haufe. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Corn Duties and National Corn Prices in Austria. Dr. E. Eb2rmann. 
Anastasius Griin on Nikolaus Lenau. Dr. B. Frankl von Hockwart. 


a Jan. 19. 
Clericalism and Education in France. Pollex. 
The Young Czech Party and the Elections. Prof. T. G. Masaryk. 
Paul Herbieu. A. Cloesser. 
Jan. 26. 


Croatia. A agg 
Arnold Bécklin. R. Muther. 
Richard Strauss in Vienna. R. Wallaschek. 


Zeitschrift far ears Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Leurzic, 
26 Mks. perann. Jan. 
The Twein Pictures of the German Middle Ages at Hessenhof Schmalkaldea. 
Illustrated. Paul Weber. 
German Preraphaelites. Illustrated. Lieut.-Gen. von Janson. 
Jean Enders. Illustrated. G. Riat, 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breitkoer 
unD Haerret, Lerrezic. ro Mks. perann. Jan. 
On Music Colleges. K. Navratil. 
The Musical Season in Paris. L. Dauriac. 
Zukunft.—MaxiMiLian "HARDEN, Bzruin. 
Socialism and Personality. K._Breysig. 


an, 12. 
The Prussian Celebration. 
Machiavelli and Nietzsche. S. Lublinski. 
Doctor and Judge; the Sternberg Case. 
an. 19. 
F. Kriegel. 
H. Wagner. 


Jan. 25. 
R. Encken. 


50 Pf. Jan. 5. ; 


A. Moll, 


Karl Marx as a Journalist. 
Colonial Administrators. 


Goethe and the Great Thinkers. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Annales de Géographie.—s5, Rue pe Mézikres, Paris. 4 fr. Jan. 
Comparative Geography. Dr. S. Mehedinti. 
On the Formation of Circles for the Study of Physical Geography and Geo- 
logy. E, de Martonne. 
The Valley of the Ingressin. G. Bleicher. 
The Upper Valley of the Sadne. With Map. O. Barré. 
The Basin of the Sadne. With Maps. H. Tavernier. 


Annales des Sciences Politiques.—108, BouLevarp Saint-GeRMAIN, 
Paris. 3frs.50c. Jan. 

The Methods of the Stock Exchange, &c. R. G. Lévy. 

The German Army. B. 

Fact Finances of the City of Paris, 1798-1900. C. Picot. 

and Mexico, 1861-62. H. Léonardon. 
ihe English Navy. Concluded. X. 
The Commission of 1897 on the Merchant-Marine and Its Results. J. 
Wilhelm. 


Association Catholique.—14, Rue pe L’Aspaye, Paris. 2frs. Jan. 
The Social Work of the Catholic Circles. C. Le Cour-Grandmaison. 

The Social Ideas of a Positivist. A. Baumann. G. Valerie. 

‘The Social Movement and the Catholic Movement in France. H. Savatier. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kinc Witt1aM Street, Srranp. 
20s.per annum, Jan. 
The New Spirit. H. Aubert. 
The Cossacks in Abyssinia. 
Consolations for Authors. P. Stapfer. 
Trusts in the United States. G. Nestler Tricoche. 
At the Beginning of the 2oth Century in S. Africa and China. E. Tallichet. 


» Correspondant,—3:, Rue Saint-GuittaumgE, Paris. 2 frs. 50. 
an. Io. 

The Religious Congregations and the Church of France. 

Letter from the Pope to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. 

The Centenary of the Concordat. F. Carry. 

The Jesuits. Concluded. Pére Du Lac. 

Liberty. Continued. G. de Lamarzelle. 

The Projects for Landing in England at the End of the _— of Louis 
XV. G. Lacour-Gayet. 

Freemasonry i in France. P. Nourrisson. 

The Last Years of the Empress Josephine. 

The True Legend of St. Geneviéve. C. Florisoon2. 


Jan. 25. 
The Duc de Broglie. M. de Vogiié. 
Twenty Years of the — . L. Target. 


M. Delines. 


L, de Lanzac de Laborie. 


The Congregations. C, de Meaux, 
Liberty. Continued. G. de Lamarzelle. 
Léon Ollé- Laprune. G. Gozau. 


“‘ Quo Vadis” and History. A. Baudrillart. 

Crime in France among the Congregations, the Clergy, and the Liberal 
Professions, G. Bertrin. 

Humanité Nouvelle.—:s5, Ruz me Sarnts-Péres, Paris. 

an, 

The Revolutionary Movement in Macedonia. S. Weda: 

‘The Classification of Social Phenomena. Concluded. .. de La Grasserie. 

Edmond Picard. C. Gheude. 

The Congresses and Contemporary Socialism. Continued. A. Hamon. 

Maurice Barrés. L. Dumont Wilden. 


1 fr. soc. 





Journal des seemed: ** RvE RICHELIEU, Paris. 3 frs. 50 c. 


The Nineteenth Century. G. de Molinari. 
The Money Market in 1900. A. Raffalovich. 
Charity. L. Domanski. 
American Colonial Politics. M. Rouxel. 


Ménestrel.—z 4s, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 30c. Jan. 6, 13. 
Painters and Music. Continued. 
’ : Jan. 27 
Verdi, A. Pougin. 
Mercure de France.—t1s, Rue ve v’Ecuaupé-Saint-GerMAln, Paris. 
2frs. Jan. 


Stuart Merrill. André Beaunier. 
Unpublished Letters of A. de Vigay. P. Lafond. 


Monde Moderne.—s, Rue Sr. Benotr, Paris. 
Meran. Illustrated. L. Chevallier. 
The Della Robbias. Illustrated. A. Milliat. 
The Rumengol Pardon. Illustrated. C. Géniaux.' 
Trout-Fishing. Illustrated. J. Manore. 
The Artillery Museum. Illustrated. M. Maindron. 
Elephants. Illustrated. J. de Loverdo. 
Illustrated Post Cards. Illustrated. A. Ganier. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, Kinc Wittiam STREET, STRAND. 
55 frs. per annum. Jan. 1. 
Madame Lebas and Her Home. V. Sardou. 
An Answer. C. Saint-Saens. 
On the Planet Mars. C. Flammarion. 
A Political Letter. L. Bartou. 
The French and Brazilian Arbitration Question. 
The South African War. Capt. Gilbert. 
Jan. 15. 

New Year’s Day in China. L. Charpentier. 
The Prisoner Napoleon. ha Frémeaux. 
John Ruskin. H. Depas 
The South African wo "Giek: Gilbert. 
British Imperialism. L. Jadot. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, Boutevarp PotssonnizRE, 
Paris. 2frs.50c. Dec. 31. 


The Manchu Dynasty. P. Siefert Rattazzi. Continued. Mdme. Rattazzi. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—:6, Rue Cassette, Panis. 
Itr. an, I. 

Britain and French Colonisation. A. Layec. 

The Tunisian Budget. Tounsi. 

France and Brazil. With Map. A. Bernard. 


tfr.50c. Jan. 


B. P. 


Jan. 15, 
A Programme of Colonial Policy. E. Etienne. 
Mozambique. With Map. H. Hauser. 
The Cameroons. With Map. P. Decharme. 


Réforme Sociale.—54, Rue pe Seine, Paris. rfr. Jan. 2 
The New Rights of Succession in Landed Property. C. de Meaux. 
an. 15. 
Intellectual Anarchy. M. Faviére. 
The Formation of Cities in Western Europe. 
Reform of Charitable Institutions in Belgium. 


F. Funck-Brentano, 
L. Riviére. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Revue de ]’Art,—23, Ruz pu Mont-TuHasor, Paris. 7 frs. 50 ¢. 
an. 
Theseus and Hercules. Illustrated. E. Pottier. 


Goya as Portrait-Painter. Illustrated. Concluded. P. Lafond. 
Alexandre Lunois. Continued. Illustrated. E. Dacier. 

Art in Yamato. Illustrated. C. E. Maitre. 

The Great Condé and His Son and Art. Illustrated. 


Revue Blanche.—23, BouLevarp ves Iratiens, Paris. 1 fr. 
an. I 


G. Macon. 


‘The Chinese Mind. A. Ular. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, Avenve De 1’OsSERVATOIRE, Paris. 
perann. Jan. 

‘The First Days of a New Century. F. Puaux. 

The Prophet Amos. L. Monod. 


|Revue des Deux Mondes,—13, Kinc Witttam Srreet, STRAND. 
62 frs. perannum. Jan. r. 
Souvenirs of an Embassy to the Vatican. Marquis de Gabriac. 
The Chinese and Foreign Devils. M. Courant. 
The French Pleiades. F. Brunetiére. 
Pawnbroking ; the Mechanism of Modern Life. Le Vicomte 
The Need for Salt ; the Salt of the Sahara. A. Dastre. 
Jan. 15. 
Souvenirs of an Embassy to the Vatican. Continued. Marqpis de Gabriac. 
The Cost of a British Imperial War. R. G. Lévy. 
The Rights of Trade Unionism. ‘I. Crépon. 
Souvenirs of New Grenada. P. d’Espagnat. 
Revue d’Economie Politique.—z2, Ruz Sourrtor, Paris. 
20 frs. per annum. Jan. 
The Financial Revolution of the 16th Century. E. Levasseur. 
Arbitration in New Zealand. A. Métin. 
Modern Banking. A. E. Sayous. 
The Economic Condition of Japan. G. Blondel. 
Insect Societies and Human Society. C. Emery. 


10 frs, 


d’ Avenel. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies. — 2, Rue pr 
LA VicroirE, Paris. 2 frs. Jan. 
The Foureau-Lamy Mission. With Map. F. Dinca, 
A New Chinese Port. With Map. A. A. Fauvel. 


Revue Générale.—16, Rve TrevreEnBeRG, Brussets. 
12frs perann, Jan. 
The 2oth Century. C. Woeste. 
vhina. J. B. Steenackers. 


Assisi. Arnold Goffin. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Ruz Sourrtot, Paris. 
18 frs. per ann. Dec. 
Auguste Comte. Concluded. E. Corra. 


Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale.—;, Rue pe Méziéres, 
ARIS.—3 frs. Jan. 

A Philosophical sige F. Ravaisson, 

The Scientific Education of Philosophers. H. Bouasse. 
Method in the Philosophy of the Mind. L. Brunschvieg. 
Nietzsche. C. Le Verrier. 
Speculative Mysticism in Germany in the rgth Century. T. Ruyssen. 
Revue du Monde Catholique. —75, Ruz pes Sarnts-P&res, Paris. 

1fr. soc. Jan. 1. 

Mgr. Dupanloup. Y. 
Galiot de Genouillac. F. Galabert and J. Garry. 


‘The Feudal System. 


Continued. 
I, Cantrel. 

Jan. 15 
The Religious Congregations in France ; 
Mgr. Dupanloup. Continued. Y. 
Galiot de Genouillac. Continued. F. Galabert and J. Garry. 
‘The Feudal System. Concluded. I. Cantrel. 


Leo XIII.’s Encyclical. 


Revue de Paris.—Asuer, 13, Beprorp Srreet, STRAND. 
ofrs, perannum. Jan. t. 
President Kruger in France. A. G. Van Hamel. 
The Death of Josephine. F. Masson. 
The Queen’s Necklace. F. Funck-Brentano. 
Marie Heurtin. P.-F. Thomas. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica,—Via pi Rivetra 246, Rome. 25 fr. per annum, 
Jan. 5. 
Allocution of Leo. XIITI., Dec. 17th, 1900. 
The New Century; Fears and Hopes. 
Paris and Rome on the Signing of the Concordat. 
The Social Action of Catholic Youth. 


Jan. 19. 
Extension of the Jubilee to the Whole Catholic World. 
Letter of Leo XIII. to Cardinal Richard. 
The Church and Liberal Catholicism. 
The Pope and the Religious Associations in France. 
The Stele in the Forum. 
On Frequent Communion, 
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Jan. r5. 

General d’ Hautpoul. 
and the French Censor. 
a New Russian Novelist. 
ecklace. Continued. 
The Economic Renaissance of Italy. 


The Invalides. 
Frederick II. 
Maxime Go 


J. Lemoine and A. Lichtenberger. 
J. Strannik. 

F. Funck-Brentano. 

C. Loiseau. 





Revue Politique et ete Dan Rue ve Méziéres, Paris. 
3 Irs. an. 

The Ruling Classes and Political Power. Villain. 

The Right of Association and the Religions Congregations. 
Granges. 

England and Germany. R. Henry. 

Europe and the Interoceanic Canal. 

Depopulation in France. R. Doucet. 

Ruskin. J. Bardoux. 


Revue des Revues,—12, AveNve DE L'Oréra, Paris. x fr. 
French Genius. H. Bérenger. 
Count von Moltke. A. Duquet. 


E. Des. 


G. Bailleu. 


Jan. x. 


The French School of Painting. Illustrated. C. Mauclair. 

The New Biblical Antiquities. Illustrated. Dr. La Touche-Tréville. 
Mdme. de Rute. G. d’ Heylli. 

The Poetic School of To-day. A. Retté. 


Philosophical and Social Ideas in France. Jean Finot. 
Jan. 15. 
Antimilitarism in Germany. L. Forest. 
French Genius. Continued. H. Bérenger. 
The French School of Painting. Continued. 
The Psychology of Good and Bad Humour. 
The Romance of Modern China. E. Leroux. 


Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pz RIcHEtiev, 
an. 


Count Tolstoy. N. Palkine. 

Socialism and Class Struggle. Continued. J. Sarraute. 

Popular Universities. Dick May 

Revue Universelle.—Lisrairte Larousse, 17, Ru—E MonTPARNASSE, 
PARIS. 50c. Jan. 5. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz. Illustrated. C. Stryenski. 

The Theatre in England. Illustrated. A. Filon. 


Ballooning. Illustrated. G. Caye. 
Foreign Toys. Illustrated. E. Garnier and L. M. 


Illustrated. C. Mauclair. 
C. Melinand. 


Paris. 1 fr. soc. 


Jan. 12. 
Roman Antiquities. Illustrated. R. Cagnat. 
The Cabarets of Montmartre. Illustrated. J. Sermet. 
Jan. 19. 
Greenland. Illustrated, 
The Foureau-Lamy Mission. With Map. G. Regelsperger. 
Puériculture. Illustrated. P. Strauss, 


Jan. 25. 
Art in Cities. Illustrz “% H. Fiérens-Gevaert. 
Divorce Reform. A. 


The Hague. Iljustrated. L. Bresson. 


—3, Rve pe Méziéres, Paris. ro frs. per ann, 


Jan. 
Reform of Secondary Education, Classical and Modern. 
The Examination for the Baccalauréat. 
Secondary Education in Germ: any. C. Schweitzer. 
The Odyssey. Continued. V. Bérard. 
The International Correspondence. A. Gendre. 


Revue Universitaire. 


Revue de l’Université de Bruxelles.—4, Rve pv Frontispice, 
BrussEts. 1 fr. 50c. Jan. 


Australasian Federation. H. Sp 


The Group of Statuary, ‘ ‘The. “Child with the Goose.” Illustrated. 
S. Reinach. 
Université Catholique.—zs, om: Du Prat, Lyon. 11 fis. per half-year. 
an. 


The Real Cross of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. L. de Combes. 
Is Life Worth Living? Abbé Delfour. 

The Last Revelation. F. de Curley. 

The Triple Alliance. Comte J. Grabinski. 

Thessaly. A. Rochette. 


MAGAZINES. 


Cosmos Catholicus.—1, Via Grutta, Rome. 
The Birthday of Jesus. Illustrated. G. S. 
Christmas in Northern Literature. Illustrated. 
‘The Closing of the Holy Door. Mgr. Respighi. 
The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of Mercy. 


Flegrea.—Piazzetra Monpracone, Naptes. 


French Literature in 1900. Remy de Gourmont. 
Inferior and Superior Races. N. Colajanni. 
The Passion Play at Oberammergau. Continued. A. Compagna. 


Dec. 30. 

A. G. Corrieri. 

Ugo Flandoli. 
Jan. 5- 


Illustrated. 


an. 20. 
The Splendour and Decadence of Venice. P. Molme enti. 
Inferior and Superior Races. Continued. N. Colajanni. 
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Nuova Antologia.—Via S. Vera AL Rome. 46 frs. per annum, 
The Singer of Bolet ; an Eastern Pe xg * Prof, I. Pizzi. 
Italian Fiction in 1900. D. Oliva. 
In Montenegro. Continued. Illustrated. G. Cora. 
Cimarosa. With Portrait. Valetta. 
“*L’Aigion.” G, Menasci. 
Jan. 26. 


African Recollections. General Orer. 

Science and Faith in the Mind of Darwig. Deputy L. Luzzatti. 
The Anti-Italianism of Italians. Prof. C. Lombroso. 

A Sliding Scale on Corn, Deputy M. Ferraris. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Via DELLA PACE 2, FLORENCE. 
30 frs. per annum. Jan. 1. 
The Marriage-Problem i in Italy. Archbishop of Genoa, 
The Representative System and Modern Society. M. A. Vicini. 
Parliament and the Mercantile Marine. Crito. 
—— Usury. G. Ciaccheri. 

e Red Shirt in Candia in 1866-67. L. d’Isengard. 
Jan, 16. 
The Eighteenth Canto of the ‘‘ Inferno.” R. Fornaciari. 
At the Paris Exhibition. C. Pozzolini-Siciliani. 
The Insufficiency of External Religion. F. G, Tyrrell. 
Women in Agriculture. J. Stanga. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Rivista Internazionale.—76, Via Torre ArcEenTINA, Rome. 
Jan. 
Slavery under Roman Law. S. Talamo. 
The Fourth Census of the Italian People. Prof. Salvioni. 
Mariti:ne Protectionism in France. C. Bruno. 
Parliameit and Parliamentarism. E. Vercesi. 


Rivista Politica e arpa ig My Marco MINGHETTI 3, RoME, 
an. 15. 


A Century of Human Glory. XXX. 
The Italian Legion in the Anglo-Boer War. Col. Ricchiardi. 
‘The Census and Over-Population. A. Chialvo. 


Rivista Populare.—Rome. Jan. 15. 


Lord Charles Beresford. With Portrait. The Editor. 
The Decadence of the Anglo-Saxon Race. N. Colajanni. 


The Socialist Party. L. Negro. 
Vita Internazionale.—Minan. Jan. 20. 
The Ferocity of Men of Peace. E. T. Moneta. 
Painting and Sculpture in the Fourteenth Century. M. Calderini. 


International Law and the Congress at Neuchatel. E. Catellani. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


£ Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monastsrio pet Escorrat, MAprip. 
20 pesetas per annum. Jan. 5. 
The Cross and the roth Century. Z. M. Nufiee. 
The Religious Situation in France. A. ‘Tonna Barthet 
Christian Philosophy during the Present Pontificate. 
Jan. 20. 
The Pope’s Letter to the Archbishop of Paris. 
Electrical Machinery. Justo Fernandez. 
The War in the Transvaal. R. del Valle Ruiz. 


Marcelino Arnaiz. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po "Se "aaa 74, LisBon. 15 frs. 


per annum. 

What We Gave when we Ceded Tangier we Charles II. J. de Sousa 
Monteiro. 

Portugal and Her Colonies. R. O. N. 

The Cultivation of the Palm Tree. J. Henriques. 

The Importance of the African Ports. E. de V. 


THE DUTCH 


; Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac, 46, Great 
’ RussEtt STREET. 1s. 8d. Jan. 
. c Weinecke, Medallionist. Illustrated. C. Snabilé. 
ozenburg Porcelain. Illustrated. Eduard van Tsoe-Meiren. 
Dutch Master Painters in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg. 
Max Rooses. 


Illustrated. 


Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Boun, Haartem. 16s. perannum. Jan. 
The Dutch Foreign Minister. With Portrait. Dr. Schaepman. 
A Rural Sketch in Holland. Illustrated. Jeanne Votel. 


Revista Contemporanea,—Catte pe Pizarro 17, MAnrip.' 
2pesetas. Dec. 30. 
Transcendental Crystallisation. Placido- Angel R. Lemos. 
Papal Infallibiiity. M. Gaya Bauza. 
Spanish Painters, F. Buesa. 
Labour Organisation. M. G. Maestre. 
January 15. 
International Problems for the Twentieth Century. Ernesto Amador. 
Literary Education in Rome during the First Century. Carlos Lasalde. 
The Schiller Theatre. E. Lickefztt y English. 
Why the Twentieth Century Begins in rg0r._ L. Victor Paret. 
Espafia Moderna.—Cvesra pe SANTo Dominco 16, MADRID. 
40 pesetas per annum. Jan. 
Modern Literature in France. Emilia Pardo Bazan, 
The History of Copper. J. Olmedilia y Puig. 
The Spanish Embs assy to the Sultan of fo 
“El Padre Cobos” ; a Journalistic Reminiscence. 


Rafael Mitjana. 
J. P. de Guzman. 


MAGAZINES. 


De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. Jan. 
The Oberammergau Passion Play. Dr. Hy. Groenewegen. 
The Growth of Criminal Anthropology. Prof. G. Heymans. 
The Hague Peace Conference and Its Aims. Prof. J. de Louter. 
An Introduction to “‘ Hamlet.” Dr. Byvanck. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. Jan. 
On Matters Administrative in Java. Dr. Kohlbrugge. 
The Training of the Engineer Officer. P. J. C. Noorduijn. 
The Municipal or State School. J. Scheltens. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny.—Tue FreprikA-Bremer Society, Srockuotm. No. 16-18. 
Woman and Poorhouse Work. 

A Statue to Fredrika Bremer ? 

Gzijer on Marriage and the Position of Woman. 
Educational Work in Finland. F. E, 

Woman and War. 


Kringsjaa.—O1.ar Nort, Curistianra. 2 kr. per quarter. 
The Dinosaur. Dr. wee Kier. 
The Yule Festival. A. Ramssvig. 

he Famine in India. Illustrated. 
Peat. Illustrated. Adolf Dal. 

January rs. 

The Monster Ostriches of Madagascar. Illustrated. Gzorg Krause, 
Wedding Customs in Telemarken. Andreas Aubert. 
Ale and Its History. 
The Nineteenth Century on the Map. 


S. J. Boethius. 


Dec. 31. 


Illustrated. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—P. A. Norsrept Aanp Sons, STOCKHOLM! 
r. perannum. No. 8. 
Continued. N.C. Fredriksen. 
With Portrait. Augul Hammerich. 
Julius Centerwall. 


Austro-Hungarian Nationalities. 
P. FE. Hartmann, Composer. 
The Education of Women in Scandinavia. 


Ord och Bild.—Kart Wautury, SrocKHoLM. 
No. 11. 
Gutenberg’s Invention. R. Hahn. 
A Bicycle Tour Through Italy. Ragnar Ostberg. 
The Burning of Forsmark Works by the Russians, 1719. 


ro kr. per annum 


Carl Hellstr6m. 


Tilskueren.—Ernst Bojesen, CopENHAGEN. 12kr. per annum. Jam 


Jewish and Christian Roumanians. Georg Brandes. 
Philosophy and Lifz. Harald Héffding. 
The Economic Developments of the Past Year. E. Meyer. 


THE RUSSIAN MAGAZINES. 


Istoritcheskii Vyestnik—Sr. Peterspurc. A. S. Suvorin. Jan. 
Recollections of the War of 1877-78. S. A. Tsurikoff. 
History of Card-Playing in Russia. V.O. Nischnevitch. 
On the Boxers of the Kura, Tiflis. S. I.'Yumanetz. 
Memories of Russia by Baron Coureau. V. T 
Recollections of M. P. Pogodin. N. A. Tehayet 
Russki Vyestnik.—Moscow. Matava DmiTrRorKA, 29. Jan. 


The Oldest Christian Monument in China. S. S. Slutsky. 
Ecclesiastico-Social Questions under Alexander II. A. Ds Papkof. 


a 


Correspondence of N. N. Strakhof and N. 
Louis Pasteur. A. M. 


Russkoe Bagatstvo.—Sr. 7 
ec 

Proprietorial Peasantry on the Eve of Emancipation. 

Ivanof- Voyneseusk ; a Russian Manchester. V. Dad 

Exhibition Literature. A. V. Piestrekhouof. 

Bulgarian Politics. I. K 

Wages in the English Cotton Industry. Concluded. A. V. Zolof. 


Y. Danileosky. I. P. Matchenko, 


SpASSKAYA I BACKAVAYA. 


I. Ignalovitch. 
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EDWARD VII. OPENING HIS FIRST PARLIAMENT.., 
(Drawn by Mr. S. Begg.) 
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XUM 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


LONDON, March 1, 1rgot. 
When the REVIEW OF REVIEWS went 


The — to press last month, London was 
0 pie : ; 
tho Queen. thrilling with a great emotion, which 


culminated in the three days’ funeral 
of Queen Victoria. It is late to refer to this, the 
most mournful and yet the most stately of all 
pageants which brought to a dramatic close the 
Victorian Era. The attention of the whole world was 
concentrated for a time upon the strangely varied 
procession of the remains of the dead Queen from her 
island home at Osborne across the Solent to Ports- 
mouth, from Portsmouth 
to London, through the 
streets of the great 
metropolis, from thence 
to St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor, and on to the 
last stage ending in the 
burial at Frogmore. The, 
whole ceremony, although 
somewhat too military— 
a criticism which also 
applied to the celebration 
of her great Jubilee— 
was carried out with 
great dignity and deco- 
rum, in welcome contrast 
to the scenes’ which 
accompanied the funeral 
of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the last great public 
function of the kind. The 
public mourning, which found its most conspicuous 
expression in the funeral rites at the seat of the 
Empire, was universal throughout all the dominions of 
the Queen, with the exception of Ireland. Even the 
South African Dutch, who were writhing under the 
harrow of imperial conquest, did not refuse to shed a 
tributary tear over the bier of thé great Queen, who 
had died of the war which was desolating their 
homesteads. 


Cape Register.} 


The last scene in the moving drama 


The ae of the death and burial of Queen 
the Kaiser. Victoria was the enthusiastic recep- 


tion accorded by the London 
populace to the Kaiser of Germany as he drove 
from Paddington Station to Marlborough House the 
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Upset. 


Kruger, who sought to bring about disruption between Germany and Great 
Britain, has been instrumental! in more closely uniting the two Empires. 


day after the interment at Frogmore. His presence 
at the deathbed and the tomb of his grandmother 
impressed the public imagination as much as his 
ready helpfulness, his evident emotion, and _ his 
tender sympathy appealed to the members of the Royal 
household, from the heart of which he governed 
the German Empire for a fortnight. This sentiment 
found expression in the continuous roar of cheer- 
ing which greeted his progress through Western 
London. But, as usual, the more unthinking 
and impulsive element in our community overdid 
the whole thing, and wrote and spoke as. if 
the filial devotion 
of the grandson to 
his grandmother had, as 
a necessary sequel, the 
conclusion of a _ firm 
fighting alliance between 
England and Germany. 
There is not even a 
shadow of foundgtion 
for this delusion, but 
it would seem _ from 
the pictorial press of 
Cape Colony that. this 
purely domestic _ visit 
has been acclaimed as 
if the Kaiser had de- 
clared himself in co- 
operative alliance with 
Great Britain for the 
subjugation of the Boer 
Republics. 
The conduct of the Kaiser was 
Lord Roberts’s throughout in strict accordance with 
Black Eagle. the 7d which he had marked out 
for himself, with perhaps one excep- 
tion. The King had bestowed upon him a Field- 
Marshal’s baton, but that was no reason why he should 
have decorated his brother Field-Marshal, Lord 
Roberts, with the Order of the Black Eagle, one of 
the highest orders in his gift, and one which it has 
hitherto been the habit to confine to those who have 
rendered distinguished service toGermany. Whatever 
may be the merits of Lord Roberts, it can hardly be 
contended that in the whole course of his illustrious 
career he has ever done anything which could ; be 
described as service rendered either to Germany or 
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The Burial of the Queen. The “Alberta” leaving Cowes on February 1. ,. 
(Photograph by West, Southsea.) 





In London, February 2. The Funeral Procession passing Park Lane. 
(Photograph by the Biograph Studio.) 
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The Procession after passing through the Marble Arch. 
(Photograph by the Biograph Studio.) 


Arrival at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
(Photograph by Russel and Sons.) 
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Prussia. This conspicuous mark of Imperial favour 
has been bitterly resented in Germany by all classes 
of the community. In a country where freedom of 
the Press does not exist so far as criticism of the 
Emperor is concerned, it was impossible for popular 
discontent to find adequate expression in the journals ; 
but there have been sufficient indications to show 
that the German nation regarded the Kaiser’s 
decoration of Lord Roberts in exactly the same light 
as that in which England regarded Prince Lobanoff’s 
acceptance of a decoration from Abdul the Damned 
when his hands were still reeking with the blood of 
massacred Armenians. 
Three of the Chinese whose heads 
China and the have been demanded by the Allied 
Allies. Forces have been executed. But as 
those persons have been prisoners of 
war in the hands of the Allies since the taking of 
Peking, their execution affords no proof that the 
Empress is willing to sacrifice Prince Tuan and his col- 
leagues. It is notable that the same day on which the 
first two victims were executed, the Ministers of the 
Powers at Peking negatived a proposal pressed by 
a strong minority of their number to insist upon 
similar executions taking place in every village and 
town which had been the centre of the Boxer insur- 
rection. It is to be hoped that this is a sign 
that the thirst of Christendom for vengeance is 
at last being assuaged. Considerable alarm was 
occasioned last month by the news that Count 
von Waldersee was preparing for an expedition to 
Singanfu. Neither the United States nor Great 
Britain had agreed to any such expedition, and its 
announcement appears to have been a piece of bluff 
and nothing else. The railway of Shan-hai-wan has 
been restored to British hands, and Russia is nego- 
tiating with China on the subject of Manchuria on 
terms which, while leaving the civil government 
of the province under the Chinese, effectually secures 
to Russia control of the railway and exclusive 
right to concessions in these northern places of China. 
Russia, it must be remembered, has a separate war of 
her own with China, and naturally negotiates peace 
direct without reference to the other Powers, with 
whom she is in alliance for other purposes. 
The tomb in Frogmore had not been 
closed a fortnight over the remains 
of Queen Victoria before London was 
absorbed in the spectacle of the open- 
ing of Parliament by the King and Queen in person. It 
is fourteen years since the Sovereign had opened 
Parliament in person and the speech from the throne 


The Opening 
of 


Parliament. 
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had been read by the Monarch whose sentiments it is 
supposed to express. The famous old State coach 
with its gorgeously caparisoned team of horses was 
brought out for the occasion, and London was 
afforded a slight foretaste of the splendours of the 
coming coronation. It is but seldom that Royalty 
enters the lists against the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
but when it does, the civic pageant is easily 
outdone by royal state. Inside the Houses 
of Parliament the King and the Queen sat 
side by side on thrones. The King real 
a King’s speech of unusual length from a 
lectern, while his Ministers and councillors, with the 
cap of maintenance, the sword of State, and the 
other symbols of royalty, were grouped around with 
strict regard to precedent. The scene was an im- 
posing one, and the spectacle was only marred by the 
fact that the chamber was much too small. Five 
hundred peers have a titular right to seats in the 
Upper House, but on this occasion the gilded chamber 
was submerged by a flood of peeresses, whose 
presence left next to no room for the “ faithful 
Commons” when they were summoned by Black 
Rod to hear the King’s speech. The rush of the 
Commons was little short of a public scandal, 
which, however, will have one good result in future. 
It is hinted that the King will be not indisposed 
to allow Parliament to be opened in Westminster 
Hall, the great spacious chamber which has so long 
stood empty, but which in its time has witnessed 
many of the greatest, the most glorious, and the 
most tragic scenes in English history. 
Parliament had hardly got into full 
The swing, and the debate on the Address 
Empress , 
Frederick. | Was not concluded, when the King, 
after receiving and replying to a few 
of the innumerable addresses which had been _pre- 
sented to the Crown in the last three weeks, departed 
for Germany to visit his sister the Empress Frederick, 
whose recovery is despaired of. The Empress 
was always the King’s favourite sister, and as 
the tie between them was much more warmly 
affectionate than that which existed between 
the King and his mother, it is probable that 
his visit to the sick-bed at Cronberg may have 
occasioned him even more sorrow than his attendance 
at the death-bed at Osborne. Nothing could be more 
natural and befitting than that the King should pay a 
jast farewell visit to his sister; but it is significant 
evidence of the intensity of German feeling on the 
subject that it was necessary to use German papers 
to lecture the German people as to the impro- 
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priety of allowing any of the indignation excited by 
the Boer war to find a personal application on the visit 
of the King to the Fatherland. 

The expectations 
tions, it must be admitted 
in in some quarters that the King 


baseless expecta- 


The King’s indulged 


First 

Utterances. 

might signalise his accession by 
intimating his desire that the war in South Africa 
should be brought to a close by the immediate 
concession of something like the Canadian Constitu- 
tion to South Africa, were disappointed. But within 
the limits which custom and precedent have fixed 
for the action of the Sovereign, the King has not 
begun badly. He has not exercised his prerogative 
of mercy, as it was fondly hoped he would do by a 
large section of American opinion, by releasing Mrs. 
Maybrick, who, whether guilty or not, was undoubtedly 
convicted on inadequate evidence; but he has 
been diligent in the discharge of the business of his 
high office, and his public utterances have not been 
without dignity. ‘There is general satisfaction ex- 
pressed as.to the fact that the Queen’s objection to be 
described as the “ Queen Consort” has been sustained 
by her husband. It is expected that Her Majesty 
will shortly pay a visit to Copenhagen, where she will 
enjoy a brief but welcome rest after the trials of the 
last month. Her Majesty, it was noticed, displayed 
much more outward and visible signs of emotion 
during the funeral than any of her sisters. She is 
devoted to her grandson, Prince Eddie, who 
walked in the funeral procession from Windsor 
Castle to the mausoleum holding the hand of his 


grandmother. 
In accordance with the wish of the 


haved Pett late Queen, the programme of the 
PEL... Royal visit to Australia is not only 
to be carried out, but it is to be 
extended so as to include New Zealand, South Africa 
and Canada. The Duke and Duchess of York will sail 
from Portsmouth in the Op/:r on the 16th with a suitable 
escort, and their visit to the Antipodes, although 
shorn of some of the scenic splendour which might 
have attended it had the Queen not died, will never- 
theless be a very notable pageant. The extension 
of the tour to the other colonies will emphasise the 
increased importance which will be paid to Greater 
Britain in the new reign. 
The King’s speech on the opening 
of Parliament, although of pheno- 
menal length, foreshadowed a very 
meagre legislative programme. ‘Tle 
first session of the new Parliament will be devoted 


** Pay, Pay, Pay!” 
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chiefly to providing a Civil List for the new 
Sovereign, and to voting the supplies, first for the 
progecution of the African War, and secondly for 
the enormously increased expenditure demanded by 
the Secretary of War and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. ‘The weekly outgo for the war is stated 
to be about 14 the amount already 
spent is returned as £90,000,000, and it is estimated, 
although it is not officially admitted, that it will cost 
from £ 180,000,000 to £ 200,000,000 before British 
paramountcy can be finally asserted in South Africa. 
This, however, is but a fraction of the expenditure 
Consols have dropped 


millions sterling ; 


which is entailed by the war. 
from 117 to 97, and it is expected that before the 
end of the year they will be nearer go than 100. 
The interest upon £ 200,000,000 at 3 per cent. is 
£,6,000,000°a year; but unless the rumours of the 
lobby are altogether at fault, the British public must 
prepare itself for a permanent addition to the army 
and navy estimates that will not fall far short of 
£10,000,000. The alarming rate of increase of expen- 
diture upon the fighting services in Great Britain is a 
melancholy commentary upon the Standstill proposal 
submitted by the Emperor of Russia to the Hague 
Conference. It is worthy of note, hovever—and may 
be commended to those who are always casting doubt 
upon the good faith of the ‘'sar—that the Russian army 
estimates, which were published last month, show that 
the Russian Government has been faithful to the pro- 
gramme of the Emperor. Russia last year was at war 
with the Chinese Empire, as we were at war. with the 
South African Republics ; but instead of making the 
outbreak of this war the pretext for an enormous 
increase of the war estimates, the Russian military 
Budget is almost exactly the same this year as it was 
last. The Tsar is practising his precept in this 
respect, but there is alas! no prospect of his good 
example being followed by Great Britain. 
The question of the Royal Civil 
The List, which comes up at the acces- 
New Civil List. sion of each Sovereign, will, it is 
understood, not be the occasion for 
any protracted controversy. Following the usual 
precedent, the King has handed over his hereditary 
revenues to the Treasury, and Parliament will fix the 
Civil List at a. somewhat higher figure than that at 
which it stood in the last reign. Instead of £387,000 
a year, the new Civil List will be between £400,000 
and £500,000 a year, and arrangements will be 
made for the King to undertake the repair of his 
own palaces out of this, instead of having to 
apply to the Treasury for a fresh vote whenever 
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any expenditure is needed. Ministers will bring in 
their proposal, and it will be submitted to a Parlia- 
mentary Committee for examination, It is, to 
be hoped that that Committee will insist upon 
amending the scheme in one respect. The 
wrangles which took place under the last reign, 
whenever a royal 
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made in the debate on the Address by Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Salisbury’s 
declarations were entirely in his old style, than which 
nothing could be worse. Mr. Balfour took refuge in 
the miserable plea of trying to throw the responsi- 
bility for the prolongation of hostilities upon the 

handful of people 





dowry was re- 
quired on the 
marriage of any 
of the Princesses 
or a settlement 
for a. Prince; 
ought to be 
averted once for 
all by fixing 
the Civil List 
at a figure which 
will avoid the 
necessity for 
these applica- 
tions to Parlia- 
ment. They 
bring the Crown 
into disrepute 
and occasion an 
unnecessary irri- 
tation. This is 
especially neces- 
sary in the in- 
terests of the 
Liberal Party, 
for anything 
more  disagree- 
able can hardly 
be imagined 
than the position 
of a Liberal 
Prime Minister 
who may have 
to approach the 
Radical _ Party 
in a time of 
severe commer- 
cial depression 
to ask for a royal dowry or an allowance for the 
children of the Duke of York when they require 
an independent establishment. . 

Any glimmering of hope that the 
new reign was to see the adoption 
of a more conciliatory policy 
in South Africa was snuffed out by the speeches 


Parliament 
and 
the War. 











The Funeral Cortége entering Paddington Station Yard. 


in this country 
who have kept 
up an unceasing 
protest against 
the injustice of 
the war and the 
unwisdom of at- 
tempting to save 
South Africa 
by permanently 
alienating the 
affections of the 
majority of its 
resident popula- 
tion. It was re- 
served, however, 
for Mr. Cham- 
berlain finally to 
stamp out the last 
hope. Last 
December, at a 
time when he 
was afraid of the 
effects of the 
Boer invasion of 
Cape Colony, 
he spoke in 
tones of studied 
-moderation, 


which led the 
Opposition to 
abandon the 


amendment 
which they had 
ventured to 
move to the 
Address to the 
Crown. No 
trace of his December mood appeared in his 
February speech. He was as brutal as Lord 
Salisbury in proclaiming the determination 
of the Government to suppress the last shred 
of independence possessed by the Republics. 
This was, and will be, the policy of the 
Government 
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Mr. — Brodrick 
| by _ volunteer- 


-with the utmost 
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The attitude of the Liberal Opposi- 
tion was, as usual, weak and 
ineffective. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman made a fairly good 
speech, although he missed a great opportunity in 
not expressing the sentiment of horror which he no 
doubt felt in common with the great majority of the 
civilised world at the policy of devastation which has 
been systemati- 


House-burning. 


cally carried out 
in South Africa. 
But it was re- 
served for Mr. 
Asquith to win 
the cheers of the 
Tory benches, 
and to earn the 
compliments of 


ing a_ certifi- 
cate that the 
policy of house- 
had 


been carried out 


burning 


humanity. Izaak 
Walton’s famous 
prescription 
that you had to 
put a worm upon 
the hook as if 
you loved him, 
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that it has been proved a hundred times over to be 
a downright lie. Houses were burnt down not retail 
but wholesale, and for months the absence of its 
owner was regarded as ample justification for giving 
a house to the flames. Sometimes he was dead, 
at other times he was our prisoner in Ceylon or St. 
Helena; but even if he were fighting in commando, 
that was his duty as a subject of the Republics, and 
was no justifica- 
tion for criminal 
arson. The con- 
tention that you 
may destroy a 
house if ammu- 
nition is stored 
in it, is directly 
counter to inter- 
national law, 
which provides 
that you may 
seize such a 
house, but at the 
end of the war 
you must com- 
pensate’ the 
owner for having 
done so. One 
clause in the 
rules drawn up 
by the Hague 
Convention is. 
explicit on 
this point. But 
although the 
present Govern- 





is outdone by — rer 
the spectacle of these rules, their 
the tender generate and 
humanity with age — 
which British ' kes lies a ic 
troops burndown trouble to read 
homesteads in King Edward and the Kaiser following the coffin. them. Article 


the Transvaal. 
Ministers and their supporters, in 
Lies and Excuses defending house-burning, practised 


for Arson. an economy of truth which deserves 
to be characterised by a stronger 
term. Again and again, it was declared that no 


houses had been burnt down except when acts of 
treachery had beer. committed or when the houses 
had been used as military arsenals, There is only 
one word to describe this statement, and that is 


53, while stating 
that the army of occupation can seize depots of 
arms, goes on to say that while they may seize 
depots of arms and in general every kind of munitions 
of war, even those belonging to private persons, 
they are bound to restore them at the close of 
hostilities with indemnities which must be fixed 
when peace is made. This clearly points to a 
conception of the right of private persons to store 
munitions of war in their houses, which is very 
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different from that upon which our Army is acting in 
South Africa. 

Mr. Lloyd George put down an 
amendment to the Address intended 
to take the sense of the House as to 
whether or not a declaration of con- 
ciliatory policy should be made to the Boers ; but he 
appears to have done so without consulting with his 
leaders, who, bringing private pressure to bear, 
induced him to remove his amendment from the 
paper. This, of course, gave good opening to 
Ministers, who declared that the Opposition shrank 
from raising a clear issue. That clear issue, however, 
was much better raised by Mr. Dillon’s amendment, 


Mr. Dillon’s 
Amendment. 


which for uncompromising thoroughness leaves 
nothing to be desired. This amendment was as 
follows :— 


And we humbly represent to your Majesty that the 
wholesale burning of farmhouses, the wanton destruction 
and looting of private property, the driving of women and 
children out of their homes without shelter or proper 
provision of food, and the confinement of women and 
children in prison camps are practices not in accordance 
with the usages of war as recognised by civilised nations ; 
that such proceedings are in the highest degree dis- 
graceful and dishonouring to a nation professing to be 
Christian, and are calculated, by the intense indignation 
and hatred of the British name which they must excite 
in the Dutch population, to immensely increase the diffi- 
culty of restoring peace to South Africa. And we 
. humbly and earnestly represent to your Majesty that it 
is the duty of your Majesty’s Government immediately 
to put a stop to all practices contrary to the recognised 
usages of war in the conduct of the war in South Africa ; 
and to make an effort to bring the war to an end by 
proposing to the Governments of the two Republics such 
terms of peace as brave and honourable men might, 
under all the circumstances, be reasonably expected to 
entertain. 

Mr. Dillon moved his amendment, 
which was a powerfully eloquent and 
fact-crammed indictment of the in- 
famies committed under our flag in 
South Africa. Mr. Brodrick’s reply was beneath con- 
tempt. In face of the overwhelming evidence supplied 
by almost every soldier who writes home, over and 
above the official despatches of his own generals, he 
had the effrontery to declare that the devastation of the 
country, which has been undertaken as a deliberate 
policy and carried out with remorseless severity, was 
chiefly due to the looting of the houses of the 
Boers by their own Kaffirs, which, Mr. Brodrick 
suggested, was a righteous punishment for the way in 
which the Boers had treated the natives in times past ! 
To. this there are two answers—first, that the Kaffirs 
in Natal looted British houses just the same way as 
they looted those of the Dutch in the Transvaal. In 


The Debate. 
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both cases the looting was occasional and not 
systematic. In the second place, the destruction of 
houses done by the Kaffirs in the later stages of the 
war was undertaken as part of our military operations. 
A band of armed Bechuanas often were sent out in 
advance of our troops to sweep like destroying angels 
across the veldt. But when all the damage done by the 
Kaffirs is struck off the account, there still remains the 
fact that our own troops have been employed for weeks 
at a time in the systematic devastation and destruction 
of houses, farming stock, and every description of pro- 
perty which the Boers by hard labour had won from 
the wuderness. It is bad enough that our officers 
should do it; it is even worse that Mr. Brodrick 
should speak as he did about it to the House of 
Commons. 

But even Mr. Brodrick’s capacity for 

Starving Women ‘ : ; 
and Children [Prevarication and misstatement occa- 
by sionally fails him. In reply to Mr. 

Command. * pada a 

Lloyd-George, he indignantly denied 
that our military authorities in the Transvaal were 
deliberately half feeding women and children of 
burghers who were still in the field, in order to bring 
pressure upon the husbands to induce them to lay 
down their arms, Of course the charge was a 
monstrous one. It was equivalent to saying that 
at the beginning of the twentieth century we 
were resorting to the practices of barbarians 
who torture women and children in order to 
break the spirit of patriots who were defending their 
country. But monstrous as the accusation was, Mr. 
Brodrick had afterwards, on the night of Mr. Dillon’s 
amendment, to admit that his denial was false, and 
that the policy which he repudiated with indignation 
is at present being carried out by the British 
military authorities in the Transvaal. The women 
and children whose husbands and fathers are absent, 
whether in the grave or on commando no one knows, 
are deliberately put on half rations. The other women 
whose husbands have come in are at once supplied 
with the food which they need. Those whose 
husbands continue fighting are starved. This means 
that many of the children are absolutely starved to 
death, and that a process of slow torture is applied in 
the name of Christian civilisation to the helpless non- 
combatants. It is a policy worthy of fiends, but it is 
a policy which is carried out without protest and 
without interference by a Ministry which contains in 
its ranks the humane Mr. Balfour, and excites no 
indignant protest from any of the representatives of 
the English Church, from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury downwards. And after it was admitted only 
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ninety-one members of the House of Commons had 
heart enough to vote with Mr. Dillon. The majority 
cheered with delight the admission that we were, as a 
matter of policy, starving the women and children of 
our unconquered foes. 
In South Africa last month the 
De Wet chief interest was centred upon the 
Cape , movements of De Wet. This incom- 
parable partisan leader led a com- 
mando of 2,000 men into Cape Colony, where other 
Boer commandoes had established themselves for 
months past. At first he appears to have met with 
almost uninterrupted success, but he was followed up 
by Colonel Lisle and others and lost one gun, which 
he had previously captured from us, and two pom- 
poms. According to the latest intelligence to hand, 
he has effected a junction with Hertzog, and is likely 
to remain a long time in the Colony. 
In the North of the 
The General! French has been engaged 
winar tm. in elaborate operations intended to 
corner General Botha, who has still 
In the course of 


Transvaal 


5,000 men under his command, 
these operations the Boers, following their usual tactics, 
have retreated before superior forces, not, however, 
without occasionally turning at bay to inflict severe 
losses upon their pursuers. The chief result of 
General French’s operations, however, has been 
the seizure of 155,000 sheep, a great addition no 
doubt to the stores of mutton available for the rations 
of our troops; but this foray upon the flocks of the 
burghers can hardly be regarded as one of the decisive 
actions of the war. Botha, however, is reported to 
be willing to surrender on terms. He will not make 
an unconditional surrender. 
Trains are being held up in all 
Lord Kitchener’s directions, and _ successful attacks 
Escape. made upon isolated posts, which 
show that the country is as far from 
being pacified as ever. Lord Kitchener himself had a 
narrow escape from being killed or captured. The 
train in advance of his was blown up, and it is evident 
that outside the line of rail and the towns we have no 
hold upon the country, and that even the railways are 
exposed to perpetual interruption. The opinion in 
London is that the Boers are being worn out, and 
that for the hundredth time the end of the war is in 
sight. The Boers, on the other hand, are absolutely 
convinced that they are as unconquerable as were the 
Dutch who broke the power of Spain in the Nether- 
lands, and refuse to listen to suggestions made by 
their friends as to the expediency of offering to 
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a 
accept the position of British subjects even if they 
were guaranteed Australian or Canadian rights of 
self-government. 

At the moment of writing London is 

The ‘ ‘ ‘ ee 
New Bishop _ Still without a Bishop. Dr. Creigh- 
of ton was buried immediately before 

London. : , 

the death of the Queen, and in the 
confusion and preoccupation which followed the 
demise of the Crown it was natural that London 
should have to wait for the selection of its chief pastor. 


- The see was offered in the first case to the Bishop of 


Winchester, who promptly rejected it, knowing as 
he did that acceptance would have meant suicide. 
Minister is said to have pressed the 
claims of Dr. Jacob, Bishop of Newcastle, but 
this appears to have been vetoed by the King, 
who favoured the appointment of the Bishop of 
Rochester, whose claim to the See of London is 
The only question is as to 


The Prime 


universally recognised. 
whether after ruling half London that lies south of 
the ‘Thames, he would have a sufficient reserve of 
strength left to undertake the exhausting task which 
killed Dr. Creighton. The fact is that the merely 
clerical and administrative work of the London diocese 
has increased to such an extent that no Bishop can 
get through his work, and the vain attempt to over- 
take it is fatal to all but men with nerves of steel and 
lungs of leather. 

In foreign affairs the reign has not 
am tha opened very auspiciously. There 
Treaty. was some hope that the King and 

his Ministers would have had the 

moral courage to recognise the fact that, whatever 
faults there may have been in the form of the 
American demand for the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, much the wisest policy would have 
been to have treated this merely as “ Pretty Fanny’s ” 
way, and, looking to the substance of things rather 
than to the form, to have accepted the amended 
treaty as it stands. Unfortunately Lord Lansdowne 
has not done this. It is stated that he criticises 
one of the proposed amendments as vague, and 
that he objects to the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty by a clause in a_ new treaty. 
But the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty for all practical 
purposes is as dead as a door-nail. It is 
much more to our interest than to that of the 
Americans to get rid of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
for no one knows what trouble might arise before we 
could get it decently buried. However, Ministers 
have taken a different view of the situation, and 
instead of the new reign opening with an act of grace 
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that would settle this matter, the whole question will 
come up for discussion of a kind which does not 
promote good feeling between nations. 


As if we had not sufficient tribulation 


ANew War in the South of Africa, last month 
n ° 
Africa. brought us another war in that 


distressful continent. A punitive 
expedition despatched against the Somalis, a savage 
tribe on the borders of Abyssinia, met with a reverse, 
entailing the loss of Lieut.-Colonel Maitland and 
some 40 or 50 men, chiefly natives. The Somalis are 
said to have lost 250, but notwithstanding this 
disproportion in the number of killed and wounded, 
our force was checked, and had to fall back upon 
the coast. A new expedition is to be prepared, in 
which it is stated that as many as 15,000 men will 
have to be employed, most of whom are to be drawn 
from India or raised by local levies. ‘This is one 
of the incidents which perpetually arise on the 
frontiers of empires. They are annoying and un- 
profitable, and if there were too many of them they 
would make the White Man’s Burden absolutely 
intolerable. 
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The difficulties with Somalis or other 
African tribes are, however, trifles 
light as air compared with the serious 
question which has been raised by 
the tardy discovery of the fact that the new docks in 
construction, on which it was proposed to spend 
£,4,000,000, at Gibraltar, are directly under the fire 
of the Spanish guns at Algeciras. It is true that the 
Spaniards have not fortified Algeciras, thanks to an 
arrangement concluded between us at the time of 
the Spanish-American War, but our experience in the 
Transvaal shows that there is no necessity for fortifica- 
tions in order to enable an enemy with long range 
cannon to render a position untenable. Half-a- 
dozen Long Toms moved about from place 
to place, and concealed behind a sand-heap, and 
fired with smokeless powder, would be all that is 
required. ‘The docks that are being made on the 
west side of Gibraltar are not five 
tant from Spanish territory on which the Spaniards 


Gibraltar 


and 
its Docks. 


miles dis- 


Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles 
brought this fact in a very effective manner before 
the attention of the public in the House of Commons, 


could plant their guns. 
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The King and Queen in the State Coach passing through St. James’s Park. 


with the result that a Committee is to be appointed 
to discuss the whole question. What is the use of 
having experts if they advise the construction of 
docks which cannot be defended from the fire of an 
enemy’s position? It surely ought not to be neces- 
sary for a civilian member of Parliament to draw the 
attention of the War Office to the fact of the increased 
range of modern artillery. 
Since the American war compara- 
The Fallof tively little attention has been paid 
the +4: SRNR 
Spanish Ministry, t© the politics of Spain. Popular 
attention, however, was directed to 
Madrid by the commotion which has been excited by 
the unpopularity of the marriage of the Princess 
of the Asturias and Prince Carlos of Bourbon. 
It.is indeed unfortunate when it is necessary 
to place the control of a capital in the iron 
hands of Gencial Weyler, in order to secure the 
peaceful celebration of a royal marriage, The popular 
excitement has been speedily followed by the 
fall of the Spanish Ministry. Senor Sagasta has been 
entrusted by the Queen with the formation of a new 
Cabinet. The latest news before going to press is 
that Sefor Sagasta has expressed his readiness to 
attempt the formation of a Liberal Administration, 
although the Spanish. Liberals are not by any means 














overjoyed at the prospect of returning to office at 
present. Before the end of next month the situation 
will have cleared somewhat. 
While Spain was celebrating her 
= royal marriage, with the accompani- 
Queen of Holland. ment of the mutterings of popular dis- 
content, another royal marriage, in a 
country intimately associated with Spain in days gone 
by, has passed over with every demonstration of popu- 
lar enthusiasm. The little Queen of Holland is now 
the wife of Duke Heinrich of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
who takes the title of Prince of the Netherlands. 
The marriage was celebrated at the Hague on 
February 7th, and the good wishes of the world go 
out to the newly-married couple. The Dutch by 
their heroic struggle against Spain did as much for 
human liberty in Europe as the not less heroic struggle 
of the Boers in South Africa will do for liberty in 
Africa. England of all nations has most reason for 
holding the Dutch in grateful memory. The Dutch 
of the Netherlands enabled us to establish our 
liberties in the seventeenth century, and the historian 
will probably record that the Dutch of South Africa 
gave the death-blow to the aggressive and militant 
imperialism which threatened to ruin the British 
Empire. 
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Prince Carlcs of Bourbon. 


Son of Count de Caserta. 





The Mr. Sidney Low, writing in the ine- 

Bear Garden “enth Century, in a thoughtful and 
Re nl suggestive article, briefly noticed 
elsewhere, called attention to the 

extraordinary manner in which in the last seventy 
years the monarchy has risen, while Parliamenta- 
rianism has fallen in~ popular estimation. The 
spectacle which has been daily offered to the world 
in the Austrian Parliament is certainly not calcu- 
lated to restore the waning prestige of government 
by representative assemblies. The fierce animosities 
which prevail between the Czechs and the Germans 
have converted the Parliament into a bear garden, 
and on more than one occasion the sitting has 
broken up in a free fight in which members 
were with difficulty prevented from flying at one 
anothers throats. It is bad enough when 
members hurl the fiercest. abuse at one another, 
but when they take to throwing inkstands. at the 
President it is worse. Another month like the last 
will tend to convince most people that Parliamentary 
institutions become somewhat unworkable when the 
temperature of passion rises to a certain height. 




















Princess of the Asturias. 
(Photo by Valentin, Madrid.) 


When racial hatred attains a certain intensity, the 
attempt to legislate by an assembiy representing both 
races is the exact equivalent of an attempt to 
promote harmony by turning loose in a courtyard a 
promiscuous assortment of dogs and cats. 

The immediate cause of the fearful 


oe shindy in the Austrian Parliament 
at was the claim of the Czech mem- 
St. Stephen’s. 


bers to address the House in their 
own language, instead of using German as the common 
tongue. A similar question was raised for the first 
time in the British House of Commons when Mr. 
Thomas O’Donnell, a member from the South-West 
of Ireland, astonished the House by beginning to 
address it in Erse. ‘The amazed Speaker was com- 
pelled to decide the question without the aid of 
precedents, and refused to allow Mr. O’Donnell 
to continue his speech. It was pointed out 
that, on one occasion, Mr. Mabon, a Welsh 
member, had been allowed to make a long quotation 
from the Welsh language in the course of his speech. 
If Mr. Mabon could quoté Welsh, why should not 
Mr. O’Donnell make a speech altogether in his native 
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tongue? The question is a nice one, and I have 
promised Mr. O’Donnell that I will allow him in the 
next number of the REview to set forth his case 


in favour of the use of the Irish language 
in the Imperial Parliament. The general opinion, 
however, is undoubtedly that the House of 


Commons is a practical assembly that meets to 
discuss and to legislate, and it would only tend to 
confusion if it abandoned the use of the English 
larguage, which has become the dingua franca of the 
British Empire. There are probably not half-a- 
dozen Irish members who could understand what is 
supposed to be their native tongue, and no practical 
end would be gained by the utterance of speeches 
which would be unintelligible to all but half-a-dozen 
members in a House of over six hundred. 
The Irish have much more practical 
business in hand than vindicating 
their right to use Erse in Parlia- 
mentary debates. Englishmen have 
not yet opened their eyes to the fact that the Irish 
Party has been reconstituted, and that they are now face 
to face with a compact phalanx of patriots who are deter- 
mined to use the opportunity afforded them by their 
presence in the Imperial Parliament to demonstrate 
their favourite thesis that Home Rule is the only way 
to govern Ireland. As we will not allow the Irish to 
govern themselves, they are fully determined to render 
it impossible for us to govern them. Eighty Irish 
members acting together under resolute leadership 
will not find much difficulty in rendering parliamentary 
government impossible. Even if they fail in this 
enterprise, they can make them- 
selves an almost intolerable 
nuisance. The closure wielded by 
a Speaker who makes himself every 
day more and more the willing 
instrument of the Government 
majority is no doubt a very potent 
weapon, but the resources of ob- 
struction are almost inexhaustible. 
Another fact, the 


The Prospects 
of the 
Irish Party. 


i aensrneanly significance of 
in which Englishmen 
Ireland. r 
have not yet 
realised, is that the compact 


phalanx of Ulster Conservatives has 
been shattered by the action of Mr. 
T. W. Russell and the Irish Presby- 
terian farmers whom he _ repre- 
sents. The Conservative plan ot 
killing Home Rule with kindness 
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has broken down utterly, and what is still more 
serious is that the Irish Presbyterian farmers 
of Ulster are very dissatisfied with the result 
of the working of the Land Act, and they are 
irritated beyond degree by the effect of the 
measure passed to facilitate the purchase of 
their holdings by tenants. No landlord can be 
compelled to sell his land to his tenant, but 
the tenant may make himself such a nuisance that 
the landowner is glad to get rid of him by allowing 
him to purchase the holding. The tenant thus be- 
comes the owner of his land, subject to a steadily 
decreasing payment, for seventy years. This 
effects an immediate reduction in his rent, and 
the bad tenant is altogether infinitely better off 
than a good- tenant who pays his rent regularly 
and gives his landlord no trouble. The latter must 
go on paying his rent in perpetuity, while his next 
door neighbour, who is turbulent and _ neglects 
t> pay his rent, will finally compel his landlord 
to sell, getting an immediate reduction in his rent, 
and in seventy years’ time pays no rent at all, 
but becomes complete owner of his land. This is 
to put a premium upon turbulence. Hence the 
demand which arises from all parts of Ireland in favour 
of a grant of £120,000,000 in order to set up some 
300,000 tenants in occupation of their land. This, 
Mr. Russel! thinks, it would be unsafe to do, and the 
whole Liberal Party voted for Mr. Redmond in 


demanding the abandonment of the law asking for 
such a sum for such a purpose under existing 
circumstances. 





‘j- 4 . 
Queen Wilhemina’s Wedding. 


The Royal couple kneeling in front of the altar. 
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The most interesting utterance of the 
é — 1 new King was that in reply to an 
gp ome sang address from the members of the 


County Council, in which he com- 
plimented the Council upon the good work that it had 
done, and recommended them to deal with the housing 
question, which was very near his heart. This 
emphatic tribute to the excellence of the work done 
by the London County Council came as a shock when 
we think of the way Conservatives are using their whole 
organisation in order to defeat the Progressives 
who have earned the encomiums of the King. 
The contest which has been going on all the 
week for the election to the County Council 
will not be ended till after we have gone to press. 
Lord Rosebery, who emerged from his retirement to 
make one speech on behalf of the Prggressives, spoke 
strongly and well upon the two great questions, the 
Housing of the Poor and the Prevention of a Water 
Famine in London. The Water Companies are un- 
popular, and their recent action has done much to 
weaken the Moderates, who are reduced to use the 
Pro-Boer cry as their last effort against the Pro- 
gressives. The Housing Question, which the King so 
earnestly commended to the attention of Londoners, 
has assumed a new phase. Mr. Charles Booth, with 
whom Mr. Herbert Stead is in active co-operation, 
has succeeded in rallying all parties in a vigorous 
attempt to deal with the Housing Question by facili- 
tating the means by which the workers in London can 
reach the outlying suburbs. It is a great scheme, 
and if carried out on a large scale will revolutionise 
London. 

The meeting of the Liberal Caucus 

The at Rugby last month served a useful 
Liberal Caucus 
at Rugby. purpose. It proved, among other 
things, that the rank and file of the 
Liberals in the country are united in opposition to 
the Government policy in South Africa. As the 
Daily News remarks :—“ The delegates at Rugby, 
without a dissentient voice, called for an immediate 
declaration of Ministerial plans, protested against the 
demand of unconditional surrender, and denounced 
as wholly inadmissible Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of 
ruling the Dutch Republics from Downing 
Street.” One of the best things about the 
resolution passed at Rugby was the amendment 
introduced by Mr. Perks, of all men in the world. 
His contribution consisted in adding “forthwith” to the 
clause demanding that Ministers should make known 
the terms upon which they proposed: to settlé the 
territories which they have overrun. Mr. Perks 
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deserves henceforth to be known as Mr. “ Forthwith” 
Perks, as well as to be congratulated upon his amend- 
ment ; and it is to be hoped that he will henceforth 
abjure the heresies which made him the prey of the 
Liberal Imperialist Council, and thus be restored to 
the fold of Liberalism pure and simple. 
® The ever-recurring trouble in Mace- 
Threatened Rising donia has threatened this year to 
in come to a head. The facts of the 
Macedonia. : : 
case are simple. The Macedonians 
have a right, by the Treaty of Berlin, to be governed 
by their own autonomous institutions. This clause 
has never been executed, and the Macedonians 
having waited twenty-three years for the convenience 
of the Powers, are beginning to feel that unless 


they bestir themselves the signatories of the 
Treaty will do nothing to deliver them from 
Turkish rule. Hence the constant agitation 


in Macedonia, which has its ramifications all over 
the Balkan Peninsula, and the report reached this 
country last month that unless the great Powers 
interfere the long-threatened Macedonian insurrection 
would inevitably break out. The great Powers pro- 
tested strongly against this attempt to force their hands, 
and the Sultan, taking alarm, has concentrated a force 
of 50,000 men in the province restored to him by 
Lord Beaconsfield at Berlin. The Macedonian calcula- 
tion is that if they can only induce any section of the 
population to begin fighting, the Turks will crush the 
insurrection with such atrocity as to provoke an inter- 
vention on behalf of outraged humanity. But it is 
very doubtful whether any amount of atrocity will be 
able to induce the great Powers to abandon their 
attitude of non-interference. 

The great “deal” between Mr. Carne- 


TheGreat _—_gie and the Iron and Steel Syndicate, 
Iron and Steel , ; 
Trust. which has Mr. Morgan at its head, 


has been concluded. Mr. Carnegie 
has parted with his interest in his gigantic works at 
Pittsburg or elsewhere, and all the iron and steel 
industry of the United States passed under the control 
of a Syndicate which has a working capital of 
200,000,000 dols. It is too early to predict what 
consequences will follow in the wake of this great 
transaction. Mr. Carnegie is now free to realise the 
dreams of his life, and use his millions for the 
purpose of benefiting mankind. At the same 
time one more gigantic trust has been added to 
those which monopolise the productive forces 
of American industry, and the irgn and _ steel 
interest of the Old World will have to face much 
more severe competition than any with which é*ev 
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have hitherto been threatened. Already the shadow 
of American competition has fallen like a blight 
upon our iron manufacturers. Great ironworks are 
already being run at a loss, nor is it clear from what 
direction relief is to come. On the contrary, as soon 
as the demand in the United States is ‘less for the 
product of the furnaces and mills of the Syndicate, 
they will unload their surplus production upon the 
European market. 

A curious dispute has arisen between 
the United States and*-the ‘Russian 
Government, which threatened at 
one time to provoke a tariff war. 
Until the beginning of this year Russian sugar has 
been imported into the United States without being 
saddled with the tax upon bounty-fed’sugar. Mr. 
Gage, the American Secretary of State for the 
Treasury, came to the conclusion, after examining 
the evidence brought before him, that Russian 
sugar was really bounty fed, and mist hence- 
forth be liable to the higher duty. Thereupon 
M. Witte, to the no small astonishment of the 
Americans, announced that in future American iron 
goods imported into Russia would be charged at the 
maximum rate, which involves an increase of about 
30 per cent. Now the American imports of Russian 
sugar are small, not amounting to more than £40,000 
a year, whereas Russia imports from the United 
States every year machinery and other hardware to 
the value of £ 2,000,000. M. Witte’s retort excite. 
much disgust on the part of the American iron 
masters and manufacturers, and it js‘ possible that 
owing to their remonstrances, Russian sugar may he 
officially pronounced not bounty-fed after all. 
The incident possessed a significance much greater 
than the interests immediately affected, for it would 
seem to show that M. Witte, who, as Mr. Norman 
reminds us this month in Scribner's Magazine, is the 


A Threatened 
Tariff War. 


greatest economic unit in the world, is in a somewhat 
fighting mood, and is quite capable of cutting off his 
nose to spite his face, if by so doing he could teach 
his rivals a lesson. 

It is satisfactory 
although Russia 
the distinctive stamps of Finland, 
and is proposing to replace the Finnish by the 


to know that 
i. . Nope has‘: suppressed 


for Finland. 


‘ International Court of Arbitration. M. 
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Russian tariff, a measure which is well within 
ner legal right, there are signs that the proposed 
Russification of the Finnish army will not be pressed. 
M. Witte has taken a strong the 
Bobrikoff policy, and a majority of the Council of 
the Empire appears to agree with him. What is 
much more important is the fact that the Tsar is 
ruler 


stand against 


much too intelligent and liberal-minded a 
to have any sympathy with the policy of Count 
Bobrikoff, which has done no good in Finland and 
which has done an immensity of harm to the good 
name of Russia abroad. Considering what we are 
doing in South Africa and Ireland, it is the height of 
impudence for an Englishman to say anything about 
changes which Russia proposes to effect in Finland ; 
but our own bitter experience of the mischief which 
has followed similar policies in Ireland and the 
Transvaal justifies us in rejoicing when there seems 
to be a sign that the star of Bobrikoff is on the 


wane. 
Peace Day, which was set apart by 
Peace Day, the Peace Societies of Europe for 
1901. the purpose of simultaneous demon- 
strations in favour of peace, passed 
off this year without attracting much attention, 


except in Paris, where the French Peace Societies 
dinner the French members of the 
Bourgeois 
Baron 


entertained at 


made an excellent speech, as did also 
d’Estournelles; but what was done on Peace Day ought 
to be done everywhere on May 18th. On the second 
anniversary of the opening of the Hague Conference the 
nations should celebrate the constitution of an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration, which will then be 
formed and ready for the use of mankind. If man- 
kind appreciated the importance of the measures 
which mark the progress from barbarism to civilisation, 
they would every year celebrate May 18 as a festival 
day of humanity. As it is, it would be well if the 
Lord Mayor would join with other chief magistrates 
in other countries in inviting to a banquet the British 
members of the Tribuval of the Hague. Lord 
Pauncefote might be over in London at that time ; 
and even if he were not, Sir Edward Malet, Professor 


‘Westlake and Mr. Justice Fry would worthily repre- 


sent the Supreme Court of International Justice. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA I. 


T is impossible to strike the keynote of this sketch 
better than by quoting Dean Stanley’s impressions of 
Princess Alexandra in the year of her marriage. On 

the evening of Easter he wrote : “ The Princess came to 
me. in a corner of the drawing-room with her prayer-book, 
and I went through the Communion service with her. 
She was most simple and fascinating.” When describing 
his Sunday at Sandringham he wrote : “ I read the whole 
service, preached, then gave first English sacrament to 
this angel in the palace. I saw a great deal of her, and 
can truly say that she is as charming and beautiful a 
creature as every passed through a fairy-tale.” 

As the newly-married bride of the Prince of Wales was 
in 1862, so Queen Alexandra is to-day—Queen Alexandra, 
be it noted, and not Queen Consort. She is the King’s 
wife, she is not his consort ; and although in her simple 
and contented life she had no ambition for lofty station, 
she wisely and firmly vetoed any attempt to lower her from 
the dignity of a wife to the position of consort. It is of 
good augury for the new reign that Her Majesty was so 
resolute to maintain her rightful position, and to stand 
side by side with King as Queen of England. As 
long as she is there the old version of the National 
Anthem, which has been familiarised to our people by 
the unbroken use and wont of sixty-three years, may still 
be followed without impropriety. “God Save the Queen” 
say all of us, including some of those who either sing 
“God Save the King” with wry faces, or sing it not 
at all. 

The enthusiastic devotion excited by the youth, the 
beauty, and the innocent inexperience of “ the sea-king’s 
daughter from over the sea,” has been deepened by the 
unbroken experience of nearly forty years. As Princess 
of Wales the Queen went in and out amongst us, 
fulfilling almost from the first many of the obligations 
which, had the Prince Consort lived, would have been 
discharged by Queen Victoria.- For as wife, as mother, 
as daughter-in-law she realised, and more than realised, 
the ideal of her subjects. It is true that she has not 
been a woman of great initiative or of dazzling genius. 
No resolute self-assertion has ever left a clear-cut 
impression of a commanding personality upon the minds 
of her people ; but what they knew and revered, what 
they loved and respected, was the gentle and gracious 
and beautiful woman who made the land of her adoption 
her own to such an extent, that it required an effort 
to remember she was not born and bred on English 
soil. During all the thirty-eight years of her sojourn 
amongst us, she has never on a single occasion given rise 
to ill-natured gossip or unkind criticism. In the midst 
of the eagles, the hawks, and even the vultures of society, 
she has lived and lives unharmed in their midst, like a 
beautiful white dove, whose plumage was neither soiled 
nor marred by the wires of its gilded cage. 

Whoever set himself to write the life of the Queen 
would find it summed up in the daily round, the common 
task, which falls to the lot of happy women in every 
station in life. A dutiful daughter, brought up, if not in 
penury, at least in severe economy practised by the 
frugal court of Copenhagen, she passed as if to the 
manor born to be the wife of the heir to the English 
throne. Married when only eighteen to a husband who 
had but attained his majority, she became, at a time when 


other women would have been left alone to revel in the 
delicious fantasies of a bride, the cynosure of every eye, 
the centre of universal attention. She went through the 
ordeal with sweet and smiling serenity, nor did‘ the 
pomps and vanities of a courtly world disturb the idyllic 
happiness of the prolonged honeymoon. She flung her- 
self with almost childlike zest into the duties of a young 
housewife and into the amusements of her adopted 
country. 

The novitiate of the bride was speedily succeeded by 
the joys of the mother, although the arrival of her first- 
born was so precipitate as to take everyone, including its 
father and its grandparents, by surprise. The Princess had 
been watching the skaters at Virginia Water on January 8, 
never dreaming that her confinement was so near at 
hand. On the evening when the Duke of Clarence was 
born, the familiar story goes that so little preparation 
had been made to receive him that the new-comer had 
to be wrapped in swaddling clothes improvised by a 
resourceful Duchess, who, like many another person in 
similar circumstances in humbler life, found a soft flannel 
petticoat an invaluable substitute for the elaborate layette 
which had been prepared for the expected arrival in 
Marlborough House. “I was aghast,” said the Princess 
Alice, writing to the Queen next morning, “on receiving 
Bertie’s telegram announcing the birth of their little son.” 
The youngster was none the worse for his premature 
appearance, and in the time-honoured phrase the doctors 
were able to announce that “ mother and child were both 
doing well.” 

Even the joy of a mother with her first-born child 
could not altogether dispel the gloom which hovered 
over Marlborough House when it became evident in 
early spring that the long-dreaded war was about to 
break out between Denmark and the German States. 
The Princess was a child in years, but her sympathies 
were passionately with her own country. .The Princess 
Royal, now the Empress Frederick, had married the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, and Punch happily hit off the 
feeling in England when he represented John’ Bull 
sitting between the Princess Alexandra and the Princess 
Royal, each of whom was imploring him to speak, the 
one to her father to prevent the war, and the other to 
speak to her father-in-law with the same object. 

The fateful decision, however, did not lie in John Bull’s 
keeping, for the star of Prince Bismarck was then 
beginning to rise in the northern sky, and it soon became 
evident that war was inevitable. At this time there 
was an absolute divergence of opinion between Queen 
Victoria and Queen Alexandra. Queen Victoria was 
as resolutely determined to oppose any English 
intervention in favour of Denmark. She saw with 
the eye of a trained stateswoman that the attack 
on Denmark was but one inevitable step towards 
the realization of German unity. 

Her daughter-in-law, weeping by the side of her baby’s 
cot, could see nothing beyond the attack upon her 
fatherland by the overwhelming forces. of the allied 
German Powers. According to the popular report, the 
young wife would have rejoiced if the sager counsels of 
her mother-in-law had been overruled; but Queen 
Victoria was on the throne and the sentimental sympathy 
of the young Danish Princess was not allowed for a 
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The Queen and King Edward riding in Windsor Park, 1865. 


(After Barraud.) 


moment to divert her from averting the disaster of an 
Anglo-German war. In the handsome illustrated volume 
which Grant Richards published in 1898, entitled 
“(H.R.H. The Princess of Wales,” a new and en- 
larged edition of which, under the title “ The King,” 
is now in the press, two anecdotes are told about 
this troubled time which may ‘be quoted here. At 
breakfast one morning a foolish equerry read out a 
telegram which announced the success of the Austro- 
Prussian forces, whereupon Her Royal Highness burst 
into tears, and the Prince, it is said, thoroughly lost his 
temper for once, and-rated the equerry as soundly as his 
ancestor Henry VIII. might have done. An amusing 
story went the round of the clubs at that time. It is said 
that a royal visitor at Windsor asked the Princess 
Beatrice what she would like for a present. The child 
stood in doubt and begged the Princess of Wales to 
advise her. The result of a whispered conversation 
between the two was that the little Princess declared 
aloud that she would like to have Bismarck’s head on a 
charger. 

As soon as the war was over, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, accompanied by their firstborn, crossed over 
to Denmark from their Highland home at Abergeldie. 
The Princess was naturally delighted to be once more 
among her own people, but their stay was brief. From 





Denmark they went to Stockholm, and then returned to 
England by Germany and Belgium. The rest of the 
time was spent at Sandringham. Her second child was 
born in May of the following year, and Marlborough 
House was nearly burnt down when the present Duke of 
York was only a month old. A young woman who 
was married when she was eighteen and was the 
mother of two sons before she was one-and- 
twenty, might well be excused from taking part 
in public affairs; but the time soon came when 
she took her frst step in the turmoil of royal func- 
tions. Her first public act was to open the Cambridge 
School of Art in 1865. It was in the beginning of the 
following year that she made her first appearance in the 
House of Lords. The Queen: opened Parliament in 
February, 1866, and was accompanied by the Prince 
of Wales and two of her daughters. The Princess of 
Wales was seated on the Woolsack facing the throne. 
Great wars come and great wars go, with scant regard 
for the sympathies and domesticities of those Royal 
personages across whose life they’ cast a_ lurid 
shadow. The war between Austria and ° Prussia 
was almost a civil war to the Royal Household. 
The Austro-Prussian War, however, was soon over, and 
the Prince and Princess of Wales had the pleasure 
in the autumn of visiting Dunrobin Castle, the charming 
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Her Majesty the Queen (1863). 


(From a painting by R. Lauchert in the Crimson Drawing-room, 
Windsor Castle. 





seat of the Duke of Sutherland. They returned 
to Sandringham to welcome her mother, and spent 
some time in England with her elder sister, 
while her younger, the Princess Dagmar, was being 
married to the Tsarevitch at Moscow. This year 
is notable as being the first occasion on which the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were separated during 
their married life. The Prince went to Moscow ; the 
Princess of Wales remained at home with her mother. 
It was the first occasion—by no means the last— 
on which the Royal couple were unable to make a 
journey together. On the last occasion on which they 
visited Russia, they went a tour by swift express across 
Europe on a sad errand. The Tsarevitch, who had been 
married at Moscow in 1866, was dying at Livadia. 

In the following year, 1867, the Princess of Wales, then 
expecting the birth of her third child, now Duchess of 
Fife, fell ill with acute rheumatism, which was accom- 
panied by an inflammation of the knee-joint. The baby 
arrived on the 2oth of February, but the rheumatic affec- 
tion continued for months, and it was not until July that 
the Princess was able to take carriage exercise. One 
result of this illness was that the Princess of Wales 
was unable to walk excepting with a stick, and when 


she walked she limped. Man is an_ imitative 
animal, a_ characteristic which he shares’ with 
woman. No sooner was it known that the young 


and charming wife of the Heir Apparent was unable 
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to walk without limping than it became the fashion—a 
fashion which extended even down to the lower strata of 
the factory girls—to imitate what was commonly known 
as the “ Alexandra limp.” As when Richard III. was on 
the throne crook-backs came into fashion, it is not 
surprising that a slight halt in the gait, which could be 
easily simulated, became the passing craze of the hour. 

It was not until 1868 that the Princess was able to 
pay her first visit to Ireland. Mr. Gladstone was then: 
beginning his famous legislation for the removal of ° 
the grievances of the Irish, and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were received with much enthusiasm. 
There is something pathetic in noting the fact 
that on her arrival at Kingstown Harbour she was pre- 
sented with a white dove, emblematic of the affection. 
and goodwill which she was supposed to be bringing to 
the distressful country. It would be interesting to know 
whether this visit paid by our future Queen to Ireland 





Queen ‘Alexandra. 
(Engraved by W. Roffe from the lust by Mrs. Thornycroft.} 
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had anything to do with the sympathy and affection and 
devotion which to the end of his life she paid to 
Mr. Gladstone. It is said by one who knew her well 
that, so far as could be ascertained, she had never allowed 
the public to divine anything of her political sympathies, 
except on two occasions. The first was when she was a 
mere child she longed to intervene to save her country from 
German attack; the other was the marked preference she 
always showed to Mr. Gladstone, who was a courtier to his 
finger-tips where she was concerned. Nothing could 
be more charming than the deference he paid to the 
Princess, and the 
pleasure she always 
showed in his com- 
pany. This was the 
second point on 
which the two Queens 
were as widely sepa- 
rated as the poles. 
Whether it was be- 
cause Mr. Gladstone 
used to talk to her 
as if she had been 
a public meeting, 
or for some other 
reason, Queen 
Victoria never got 
on well with Mr. 
Gladstone, and this 
lack of sympathy 
developed in his later 
years to a much 
stronger feeling of 
antagonism, not to 
say of antipathy. 
But if Queen Victoria 
disliked Mr. Glad- 
stone, Queen Alex- 
andra may count it 
as one of the many 
things that endear 
her to her Liberal 
subjects the fact 
that she was 
never carried away 
for a moment by the 
glamour of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and in 
ill-repute as in good 
showed herself a firm 
and constantadmirer 
of Mr. Gladstone. 
After her fourth © 
child, Princess Vic- 
toria, was born, her 
health still left much 
to be desired, and it 
was decided to see what could be done by a prolonged 
tour in the East. The Prince and Princess left England 
in November, visited the Emperor and Empress of the 
French at Compiégne, where the Prince and his host were 
nearly run over by a stag, which suddenly bolting across 
their path, cannoned against the Prince’s -horse and 
knocked them both completely over. From France 
they went to. Denmark, where the Princess spent her 
birthday on the Ist December. From France they 
travelled to Berlin, and thence to Trieste, where they 
took ship for Alexandria. From thence they travelled 
up the Nile, little dreaming how few years would pass 








King Edward in 1263. 


(From a portrait taken ct Osborne.) 
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before the whole of the Nile Valley would be under. the 
protection of the English flag. They were entertained 
royally by Ismail Pasha, who with all his faults never 
hesitated to spend the bondholders’ money in providing 
lavish entertainments for his royal guests. They went 
up the Nile on a splendid dahabeah, making excursions 
to the various points of interest in the vicinity of the 
river. One of the excursions which the Princess most 
enjoyed was that which she made to the royal tombs 
at Karnak. It is recorded that she rode on that 
occasion a milk-white ass, caparisoned in crimson velvet 
and gold, while the 
Prince was mounted 
upon a grey mule. 
The young pair must 
have made a pretty 
picture in their pictu- 
resque Oriental set- 
ting, but whether any 
artist or photographer 
preserved the scene 
I do not know. On 
their return to Cairo, 
where they were 
escorted by M. de 
Lesseps through the 
Suez Canal, they 
rejoined the <Avi- 
adne and _ sailed 
for Constantinople. 
In those days 
the Sultan had not 
yet fallen out of 
favour with the Eng- 
lish public, although 
the sands in the 
hour-glass were run- 
ning rapidly down. 
Before seven years 
were over Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bulgarian 
Atrocity pamphlet 
had _ shattered the 
Anglo-Turkish Alli- 
ance and completed 
what the failure to 
pay the Turkish 
coupon had already 
begun. In_ those 
days also the Sultan 
was accustomed to 
keep the infidels at 
a distance, but he 
relaxed the severity 
of his rule so far 
as to gives (a 
State dinner to the 
Prince and Princess at the Palace. At Constanti- 
nople for a time the Princess ceased to be Royal 
Highness, and became plain Mrs. Williams, and with 
her husband, “Mr. Williams,” walked through the 
bazaars of Stamboul. Still more interesting was the visit 
which the Princess paid to the ladies of the Sultan’s 
harem, that strange, mysterious place so seldom entered 
by a Christian foot. After bidding cordial adieux to the 
Commander of the Faithful they sailed for Sebastopol, 
and visited all the battlefields of the Crimea, and then 
returned wd Constantinople to Athens, where they 
were received by King George, and one of those 
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family reunions took place which were of but rare 
occurrence, so numerously scattered were the Danish 
princes and princesses. After a short rest at Corfu they 
returned to England. The six months’ cruise was a 
great success, and the Princess found her health quite 
re-established. 

Unfortunately, as often happens, no sooner was the 
wife quite well than the husband took ill. The memorable 
illness of the Prince did not, it is true, immediately 
follow the return from abroad, but in the record of the 
royal household there is no event of supreme importance 
between the return of 
the royal pair from 
the East and the 
attack of typhoid 
fever which made 
Sandringham the 
centre of the world’s 
interest for many 
weeks. It was a great 
ordeal, and one which 
for many days seemed 
likely to result in the 
death of the Heir- 
Apparent. During 
the whole of that long 
agony the gracious 
form of the Princess 
of Wales nursing at 
the sick-bed—which 
at was feared would 
soon be the deathbed 
of her husband— 
photographed itself 
indelibly upon the 
mind of the nation. 
Before the Prince’s 
illness, the Prince 
and Princess had 
been like other prin- 
ces and princesses, 
objects of admira- 


tion and of sym- 
pathy. After that 
illness they were 


taken into the heart 
of the nation as no 
Prince or Princess 
had been since the 
days of Princess 
Charlotte. It is only 
occasional glimpses 
which the outside 
public can gain of 
the interior of a 
sick-room, but every 
such glimpse always 
revealed the Princess of Wales doing what she ought to 
have done, saying what she was expected to say, and 
acting in every respect as a tender wife and loving 
mother. Two episodes in the whole of that trying period 
stand out still vividly. One was her message to the 
clergyman at the church at Sandringham, when she 
wrote: “My husband being, thank God, somewhat 
better, I am coming to church. I must leave, I fear, 
before the service is concluded, that I may watch by his 
side. Can you not say a few words of prayer in the early 
part of the service, that I. may join with you in prayer for 
my husband ?” 





Queen Alexandra in the Year of her Marriage. 

(From an engraving by Wm. Holl after a photograph by Mayall.) left 

prefaceto the sermon 

written by Canon Fleming is notable as almost the only 
thing she has ever written that has been printed. 

From that time onward there has been but little to 
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The other relates to the groom who was smitten with 
the same illness as that which laid low his master. 
Every day messages were sent to the bedside of the 
humble patient. She visited him when she could spare 
time from her husband’s bedside, and when at last the 
poor fellow died, she erected a tombstone over his grave 
in the churchyard with the inscription ‘‘ One was taken and 
the other left.” Together with her husband she attended 
the great thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s on February 27, 
walking down the cathedral on the left hand of the 
Queen. The national anxiety concerning the illness of 
the Prince of Wales 
had caused almost 
every one to forget 
that, just before the 
Prince took ill, the 
Princess’s last child 
was born, and died, 
living for only 
twenty-four hours. 
The death of this 
little one of one day 
old was the only 
occasion on which 
death had _ entered 
the Sandringham 
household. 

Happy are those 
nations that have 
no history. Happy 
are those families 
whose life runs on 
unbroken by any of 
the great tragedies 
which make their ex- 
istence visible to 
mankind. There is 
little in the life of the 
Princess between the 
all but fatal illness of 
her husband in 1871 
until twenty years 
later, when the death 
of the Duke of 
Clarence made the 
sorrowing and _ be- 
reaved mother once 
more a centre of 
national sympathy. 
She was devotedly 
attached to her eldest 
boy, and was almost 
heartbroken when he 
was suddenly cut 
down and she was 
desolate. Her 


record of the Queen’s life. Her Majesty has hitherto 
practically not existed so far as English politics are 
concerned. Her life has been that of a wife, a mother, 
a housekeeper, and the head of English society. It is 
impossible, therefore, in writing of her to describe any 
long series of circumstances in which she directly or 
indirectly affected public life or imperial development. 
Yet it would be absurd to say that she has lived a 
suppressed life. She has spent nearly forty years in the 





(From a painting by W. P. Frith, R.A., in the Royal collection, Windsor.) 
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reflection of the fierce light that beats upon a throne, and 
she has probably been the occasion for fewer newspaper 
paragraphs than any conspicuous lady in the land. She 
has come to be regarded as a kind of negative abstract 
of all the virtues and all the graces, a stately and 
beautiful figure in the masque of modern life, a charming 
hostess, a devoted mother, one who attracts the love of 
all who know her, and who has apparently no enemy in 
the world. When that is said, nearly all is said. If 
the veil of privacy behind which her life in this country 
has been spent could be lifted, no doubt there would 
be an endless store of 
anecdotes illustrative of 
character, sayings full 
of the quiet good sense 
which dominates her, 
and letters any one of 
which would give the 
reader a better glimpse 
into her real naturethan 
any amount of writing 


by other people. But 
the Queen, although 
compelled to live 


very much in public, 
has ever cherished the 
privacy of her home 
life. Still there are 
some things of which 
it is possible to speak, 
even in the domestici- 
ties of the semi-regal 
domain in which she 
has reigned as Queen 
at Sandringham, to 
which allusion may be 
made without offence, 
more especially as the 
subject has been re- 
peatedly dwelt upon by 
writers in English 
periodicals. 

Here, for instance, is 
a pretty incident which 
will bear telling again, 
as it was told in the 
Woman at Home :— 

Crossing the hall of 
Marlborough House late 
one afternoon just before 


Christmas, she saw a 
delicate-looking young 


girl standing there waiting 
Noticing her tired ex- 
pression and her modest 
demeanour, the Princess 
asked her to sit down and 
inquired her business. She had brought some little garments 
for children, which the Princess had ordered to be made by 
the then new-fashioned sewing machine. The Princess took 
the girl, who was quite ignorant of who her condu:tor was, 
into her own room, examined the garments, and praising the 
neatness of the work, asked who did them. The girl replied 
that she had made them. She had an invalid mother to 
support, and she hoped by becoming an expert and good 
worker on the new machines that she might be able to save 
enough from the shop, which took her away from home all 
day, to purchase a machine of her own, when she might be 
able to earn a little move than bare bread for her mother. 
The Princess rang the bell, and ordered a basket to be brought 
with some wine, oranges, and biscuits in it, asked the girl’s 
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address, and the basket to her to take home. On 
Christmas morning what was the girl’s astonishment to receive 
a handsome new sewing machine with a paper attached to it 
bearing the words, ‘* A Christmas gift from Alexandra.” 


gave 


Life at Sandringham has been so frequently described 


and the interior and exterior of Sandringham House have 
been so repeatedly photographed, that the public has long 
ere this been familiarised with the furnishing of almost 
every room and the aspect of almost every nook and corner 
of the grounds. Without traversing this very well-beaten 
path, it may be useful to recall one of the most interesting 
articles ever written 
about Sandringham, 
which appeared some 
eight years ago, and 
which probably has 
been forgotten even by 
most of those who 
read it. I refer to the 
charming paper con- 
tributed by Mr. Frank 
Jessop to the /d/er in 
1893, concerning the 
pets of the then Prin- 
cess of Wales. It isa 
good thing for human 
beings to have pets, 


and few things 
afford a_ better in- 
sight into character 
than the affection 
which human beings 
bestow upon their 
friends in fur and 
feather. The range of 
Queen Alexandra’s pets 
is very wide, wider 
even than the range 
of those of the late 


Sovereign, whose me- 
nagerie of four-footed 


pets at Windsor has 
frequently been de- 
scribed. In one very 
essential particular 
there is a difference 
between the two 
Queens. Her late 
Majesty could never 
tolerate the harmless 
necessary tabby. 


When she could bring 
herself to stroke a 
kitten, that was the 
extent of her :connec- 
tion with the cat tribe. 
Her love for dogs, on the other hand, was very 


(Gunn and Stuart. 


catholic and intense. Queen Alexandra divides her 
affections equally between both dogs and cats, 
and extends her devotion to horses, cockatoos and 


doves. Mr. Jessop, who seems to have visited Sandring- 
ham with carte blanche to see and describe everything 
that he could find on the premises in the shape of either 
bird or beast, was delighted to see, before he entered the 
house, a light wire aviary, inhabited by about twenty 
pure white doves, who looked lovely against a back- 
ground of scarlet geraniums. In another cage on 
the left were some more doves, and some very beau- 
tiful, shy-looking Australian birds, of small size, 
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Medal struck by the Corporation of London on the occasion of the Reception of Princess Alexandra in 1863, 


and deliciously soft colouring. All these, he says, were 
special pets of the Princess, who always fed them with 
her own hands. Proceeding further in his researches, 
Mr. Jessop came upon a curious character of a bird in 
the shape of “ Cocky,” the cockatoo who for from fifteen 
to nineteen years had been the privileged occupant of 
the Princess’s dressing-room. He was a somewhat 
disreputable bird, who in warm weather persisted, despite 
all persuasions to the contrary, in denuding himself of 
every feather on his person, with the exception of those 
on his head, neck, and tail. In 1892 his voice acquired 
such extraordinary stridency and his screams became so 
ear-piercing, that the Princess reluctantly banished him 
- to the outer court of the Tabernacle. 
' Of four-footed pets, the Princess has three favourite 
cats, four favourite ponies, and one favourite mare. Her 
cats are said to be remarkably large, handsome, long- 
haired Angoras, of brownish black colour, with an 
occasional mixture of dark tan in their splendid ruff and 
tails. The names of these beauties are Bobby, Jock, and 
. Ruff, and the Princess brought them up from their earliest 
kittenhood. The cats, however, are by no means so 
conspicuous at Sandringham as the dogs, of which the 
Princess has over threescore. Mr. Jessop says :— 

When in residence it is Her Royal Highness’s usual practice 
to visit the kennels every morning, accompanied by her 
daughters and guests. Her dress covered with a large white 
apron, she is followed by Brunsdon, carrying two baskets filled 
with small square pieces of bread ; the dogs, to the number of 
sixty or seventy, are then let loose in one of the small grass- 
covered enclosures, and the Princess feeds every dog in its turn. 
Needless to say, she is occasionally almost overwhelmed with 
their caresses. The Princess names all her dogs herself, and 
knows each one by its proper name. 


The Sandringham stables have accommodation for 
about sixty horses. Mr. Jessop says :— 


‘* Viva,” a very handsome bay mare, 15.2 in height, is no less 
than twenty-one years of age, although time has seemingly 
passed very lightly over her pretty head. This is in all proba- 
bility due to the thoughtful care of the Royal mistress, who has 
cidden her for the past sixteen years. ‘‘ Viva” has been a great 


traveller, having made many continental journeys ; among other 
notable excursions may be mentioned that to France on the 
occasion of the wedding of H.R.H. the Duc d’Aumale. She 
invariably accompanies the Princess to Ascot, Goodwood, and 
the other race meetings. 


Besides Viva, the Queen has four favourite ponies :— 


* Bena,” ‘* Huffy,” ‘‘ Beau,” and ‘‘ Belle.” They are ex- 
ceedingly handsome, spirited little fellows, about an average 
of thirteen hands in height, and of a bright bay colour. 
They are also driven singly and in tandems by Her Royal 
Highness. 


His visit to the ponies naturally led Mr. Jessop to speak 
concerning the relations between the lady of Sandringham 
and the human pets on the estate. He leads up to it by 
speaking of the Princess’s pony-cart, which is known as 
the Blues cart, on account of its cushions being made of 
the colour blue with red cordings :— 

The cart itself has a body of a rich light oak colour, with red 
wheels, and springs picked out in blue. It has been used by the 
Princess for the last twenty-five years, and is usually drawn by 
‘* Huffy,” who, with the cart, and, above all, his Royal mistress, 
is a most welcome and constant visitor to all cottages on the 
estate where sickness or sorrow exists. 


This carriage is apparently a great Sandringham 
institution :— 


Picture to yourself (and if you lived near Sandringham you 
might see the original picture whenever the Royal family is in 
residence) our gracious Princess, assisted by her daughters or 
her Royal husband, picking up the dusty little dots of children 
from the roads, placing them in her own carriage until it is 
completely packed, and then duly delivering each at its own 
home, so that they may say they enjoyed a ride with her that 
day. 

It is not only the little children to whom the Princess 
tenders her kindly ministrations :— 

‘* Sir,” says a tenant of thirty years’ standing, ‘‘ I have 
known that royal lady leave a sick labourer’s bedside at ten 
o’clock at night, go to her own home, take delicate things from 
her own dinner table, and bring them back Aerse/f to the sick 
man at nearly eleven o’clock at night.” 
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But whether with bipeds or with quadrupeds, the 
Queen was a universal favourite. Mr. Jessop says :— 

Every horse seems to know and love her. It is her kindly 
habit to constantly visit each stall and feed its occupant with her 
own hand from a basket of carrots or similar dainties carried by 
an attendant. And a pretty sight it is to see the long rows of 
horses turning their heacd= at the sound of her voice in anticipa- 
tion of their accustou., tit-bit. Much do I hear also of the 


Queen’s interest int)... model stables during her visits here. 
One circumstance, for instance, seems always fresh in the 
This is, that when the Prince lay for so 


attendants’ memories. 
long atimeatdeath’s 
door, a stable lad, 
stricken by the same 
dread complaint at 
the stables, was 
visited every day by 
Her Majesty, until 
death put an end 
to his sufferings. In 
the midst of her 
own sad trouble she 
forgot not the poor 
and thelowly. Such 
things dwell long in 
men’s minds. 

Another great’ 
Sandringham in- 
stitution which 
Mr. Jessop visited 
was the model 
dairy, a charming 
little rustic build- 
ing, almost over- 
grown with climb- 
ing plants. The 
Queen, coming 
from the great 
butter-making 
country of Den- 
mark, always took 
the keenest in- 
terest in training 
her daughters in 
dairying :— 

The Princesses 
are all expert but- 
ter-makers, and 
their Royal mother 
has a_ thorough 
technical know- 
ledge of all matters , 
connecteckwith dairy 
work. Sheat once 
notices any defect 
in the products ai 
the dairy, and suz- 
gests efficient reme- 
dies. 

Another writer gives a glimpse of her home life long 
ago when she says :— 

When Prince Eddy was a baby there was one delight which 
the Princess seemed unable to deny herself, and that was the 
luxury of giving him his nightly bath. A commodious flannel 
garment was kepi in his nursery ready to put on over his 
mother’s fine dinner dress, so that, slipping away from the 
brilliant rooms, she might run up to his nursery, and without 
damage to her finery give him his nightly wash, and have her 
nightly play with him. 

According to ‘a writer in the Daily Telegraph, 
she excels as a letter-writer. When she was a 
girl and first married, her friends at home used to 








King Edward at th: age of Three. 
(From a painting by W. Hensel in the possession of the German Emperor.) 
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remark with amusement that her first letters from England 
were nearly filled with stories of her marvellous dresses. 
She is said to have remarked that her wedding trousseau 
cost as much as two years’ income of her father. But 
although, girl-like, she revelled in her frocks, the Queen 
has never been what may be regarded as a devotee of 
fashion, nor have her tastes ever led her to spend fortunes 
with her dressmakers. A leading Paris dressmaker 
recently remarked that she was the best-dressed royal 
lady in Europe, and flung away least money on her 
clothes. Essenti- 
ally artistic in her 
tastes, she has 
good judgment in 
her dress as well 
as in everything 
else. The writer 
previously quoted 
says :— 

Gifted with great 
good taste, Queen 
Alexandra during 
her career as Prin- 
cess of Wales has 
given untold plea- 
sure by that which 
she herself takes in 
the study and col- 
lection of water- 
colour drawings and 
other works of art. 
An accomplished 
musician, she could 
interpret and enjoy 


the best composi- 
tions of Wagner, 
Chopin, Schubert, 


and the other mas- 
ters of melody and 
harmony. 


The Queen 
never had any 
sympathy with 


the extravagant 
ostentation which 
is the bane of so 
many families in 
these plutocratic 
days. Although 
at the head of 
Society and the 
centre of the 
Court, she has 
lived as simply 
as possible, and 
has always taught 
ker daughters 
the same lessons 
which she learned in the frugal days of her youth. 
She is expert with her needle, and taught her daughters 
to cut out and make their own frocks, and is said to 
have excited the admiration of Sandringham cottagers 
by the skill with which she has heeled stockings. Her 
extravagance—for every one has extravagances—is in 
the direction of personal charity, and in giving away things. 
One who knew her well said, “ If you give her £10,000 a 
year to live upon, she will spend £2,000 a year upon her- 
self and give the other £8,000 away.” It is the note of 
her disposition. 

Another note of the Queen’s character is that of 
motherhood. She is quite as careful a mother as Queen 
























































Queen Alexandra and the late Duke of Clarence 
in 1864. 


Victoria, and quite as scrupulous in the care with which 

she brings up her daughters. Although not of English 
* birth, she has acquired in a double measure the views of 
that excellent person, the British matron, as to things 
that are not proper for the young to read, and so far as 
her influence goes the young person will not be allowed 
to regale herself upon “ poisonous honey stolen from 
France.” 

The Queen is a woman of commonsense, of good 
average ability, of sound principles, and of exceptional 
personal grace and beauty. That she will ever be a 
great Queen may be questioned, but no one can dispute 
that she will be a good Queen. She has had her trials, 
some of which are public, and others, perhaps even 
wore to bear, are those in which the public has never 
been taken into her confidence. Her health has been 
q nothing like so robust as that of her predecessor, who 
¥ hardly knew what illness was, and although she is not 
Y yet sixty, and has. experienced no decay of her physical 
powers, she has suffered for some time from a difficulty 
of hearing, which is one of the most annoying 
q of the minor miseries of life. That she will take a part 
| in politics is not very much to be expected. There was 
an extraordinary story current in some newspapers that 
she had personally telegraphed to Lord Kitchener, im 
ploring him to stop the house-burning in South Africa, 
i but that is the only action which, either truly or falsely, 
Hi has ever been attributed to her. That the Queen did not 
sympathise with the house-burning may be taken for 
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granted, but that she never telegraphed to Lord 
Kitchener may be regarded as not less certain. 
But the question of what kind of Queen her 
Majesty will make still remains to be answered. 
Those who have watched her career from her 
childhood upwards, and who have seen the 
fidelity with which she discharged the duties 
belonging to each station in which she fuund 
herself, have the best justification for the con- 
fidence which they express, that she will prove 
herself a monarch not unworthy cf the illus- 
trious position to which she has been called. 
That she has no ambition for the gew-gaws 
of royalty is no doubt true. That she has 
never concerned herself actively in political 
affairs is equally true ; but it does not follow on 
that account that when she is elevated to a 
supreme position she will not apply herself with 
patient, earnest assiduity to the discharge of the 
duties of her new position. It is not an easy 
one. It is indeed one of exceptional difficulty 
and delicacy. Queen Victoria for the last thirty 
years of her life confined herself almost exclu- 
sively to the duties of a sovereign. She was a 
stateswoman, and lived a life of statesmanship. 


To her, for years, court and society were practi- 


cally non-existent. 

It is, however, different with Queen Alexandra. 
Upon her falls the onerous burden of restoring 
the Queen of this realm to her proper‘and right- 
ful position as the leader of society, as the living 









The Queen in 1877. 
(After Olrii.) 
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centre of a_ brilliant 
Court. It goes without 
saying that in all great 
ceremonials Her 


‘Majesty, with her in- 


imitable grace and he 
still youthful beauty, 
supplies all that the 
most exacting idealist 
could desire. Queen 
Victoria, with all her 
many and great quali- 
ties, was, in her old age, 
of homely appearance, 
and her features were 
pathetic rather than 
beautiful. But the task 
which lies before Her 
Majesty is far more 
important than that of 
being the beautiful centre 
of a radiant spectacle. 
It will depend upon her 
to keep up the high 
moral traditions of Vic- 
toria’s Court, and at the 
same time to make the 
Queen a living persona: 
force in two great direc- 
tions. 

Of these I mention 
the second first. It is 
to be hoped that she 
will make her influence 
felt in society in the dis- 
couragement of all that 
is vulgar and ostenta- 


‘tious, and of everything 


which jars upon her 
own refined nature and 
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Queen Alexandra in 1862 


(From a photograph taken on Her Mayesty’s eighteenth birthday, in the possession of 
the King of Denmark.) 





The Queen and her Pets. 
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womanly instincts. The 
best King in the world 
can never appeal to the 
chivalrous sentiment of 
his subjects as even a 
homely Queen can do. 
How much greater must 
be the influence of a 
beautiful and beloved 
Queen, whose presence 
permeates the Court, 
and who may be said 
to create its atmos- 
phere? But, as I pointed 
out last month in the 
character sketch of 


Edward VII.,_ there 
is some reason. to 
doubt whether or not 


Her Majesty has quite 


sufficient iron in_ her 
blood to make her 
own sensitive nature 
dominant in the Court. 
At Sandringham she 
was complaisant — too 


complaisant, perhaps 


and consented to re- 
ceive many people 
whom it would have 


been better if she had 
forbidden to enter her 
presence. But she no 
doubt felt that, as the 
wife of the Prince of 
Wales, it was hardly 


_incumbent upon her to 


exercise that authority 
over her househo'd 
which it is much to be 
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desired she will exercise in the Court when she is not 
merely the wife of the King, but the Queen of England. 

This, however, is but the second of the duties to which 
she has succeeded by the death of Victoria. Her first 
and far the most important duty is to be the constant 
counsellor upon whose inspiration and stimulus the King 
will ever surely rely. There is every reason to believe 
as well as to hope that King Edward VII. has begun 
his reign with the sin- 
cere aspiration to walk 
in the footsteps of his 
mother, and to prove to 
the realm that it is pos- 
sible for a male sove- 
reign to be ‘as good and 
as great as our queens 
have ‘been. Neither 
William IV. nor any of 
the ‘four Georges im- 
pressed upon the popular 
mind a high ideal of 
kingship. None of them 
were comparable to 
Victoria. It would be 
a great personal cata- 
strophe as well as a 
national disaster if the 
good aspirations with 
which the King has 
entered upon the re- 
sponsible duties of his 
high office were to cool 
down or to pass away. 
There are certainly not 
wanting plenty among 
his old companions who 
will leave no sténe un- 
turned to degrade him 
to his old level, and to 
substitute the ideal of 
George IV. for the ex- 
ample of Queen Vic- 
toria. In the midst of 
the universal sorrow 
occasioned by the de- 
mise of the Crown, com- 
paratively little was said 
publicly, although much 
was muttered privately, 
as to some of the inci- 
dents which found their 
pictorial representation 
in the contemporary re- 
cord of the Prince’s last 
visit to a country house. 
Nothing more disastrous 
could be imagined than 
for the nation to wake up some day and discover 
that the old extourage of the Prince was again sur- 
rounding the King. That His Majesty has broken 
with all that with a sincere resolution that it will be a 
final severance, we all believe; but the chains of 
habit are strong and the force of old associations is 
great, nor must it be forgotten that some of the 
cleverest and most unscrupulous of his former intimates 
will leave nothing undone in order to reassert their 
ascendency. For the moment they have been foiled, 
and stand abashed and rebuked before the freshly 
aroused aspirations of the new monarch. 
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On the Wedding-Day. 
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The King has applied himself vigorously and sedulously 
to the discharge of the duties of sovereignty. He is even 
more punctilious in the discharge of the duties of monarchy 
than was his mother, as his ministers are already dis- 
covering, if not to their cost, at least in the shape of a 
considerable increase in the duty of placing the monarch 
au courant of all that is going on. So long as he con- 
tinues in this mood, the constant pressure of the collar will 
render it difficult to slide 
back into the old easy- 
going life of indulgence 
and amusement. But 
we all know the temp- 
tations which surround 
the throne, and the very 
vigour and energy with 
which he is devoting 
himself to the discharge 
of his duties brings with 
it a temptation in the 
shape of the probable 
recurrence of a longing 
for recreation. There 
will be plenty of advisers 
to whisper that the bow 
must not always’ be 
bent, and that an even- 
ing at “bridge,” in the 
company of his old 
cronies, would do him 
all the good in the 
world. The best safe- 
guard against any yield- 
ing to this temptation 
is for the King to be 
associated as_ closely 
and constantly as pos- 
sible with the Queen. 
He began _ excellently 
well by insisting that 
she should sit side by 
side at the opening of 
Parliament as Queen of 
England. If he only 
continues to live up to 
that realised ideal, he 
will do well, and both 
the Royal Family and 
the nation will have 
good reason to rejoice. 
There is nothing in 
these remarks to sug- 
gest that the Queen 
should be in any sense 
exclusive, or that she 
should give way even to 
the natural feelings of 
jealousy which are perhaps inherent in every woman. It is 
possible at least that among those whose influence she has 
most resented in the former days may be her most valu- 
able and trustworthy helpers in the performance of her new 
duties. It is not a question of jealousy. It is a question 
as to utilising all the best influences which make for good 
and tend to encourage and strengthen the King in the 
performance of his duties. The King alone would fail,. 
were he a widower or bachelor. Not all the pres- 
sure of his great responsibility, nor the continuous. 
strain of constant daily work, would be able to prevent 
a relapse; but the King and Queen together can 
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achieve much more than either can do separately. It is 
thirty years since Queen Victoria had the opportunity of 
showing the world what could be accomplished by 
husband and wife working together in harmony, born of 
sincere affection and of passionate devotion to a common 


task. If Her Majesty is to succeed in being remembered 
among the great queens of England, and to go down to 
history surrounded by the blessings of her people, she 
must ever keep that ideal before her mind, and endeavour 
in her simple piety but earnest faith to live up to it. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA OPENING PARLIAMENT, 


(From an oil painting by Alexander Bassano. Canvas, 11 ft. 9 in. X 8 ft. 1 in.) 
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THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO THE QUEEN. 


HAT there should be some memorial to Queen 
Victoria need not be discussed. It is taken uni- 
versally for granted, and one of the first acts of the 

new King was to suggest the appointment of an influen- 
tial Committee,’ composed of representatives of both 
political parties to discuss and decide what form this 
memorial should take. The Committee, as at first con- 
stituted, consisted of the following members :— 

Lord Salisbury, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Lord Cadogan, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Akers-Douglas, Lord 
George Hamilton, Lord Rosebery, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sir Henry Fowler, Lord Kimberley, and the Lord Mayor of 
London, with Sir Arthur Bigge as Secretary. 

Up to the present moment they have held several meet- 
ings, and have arrived at one or two negative conclusions. 
Sir Arthur Bigge, who acted as honorary secretary for the 
Committee in the first instance, has been relieved of his 
functions in order that he may attend the Duke and 
Duchess of York in their first visit to the antipodes. It 
was also decided to reconstitute the Committee upon a 
broader and more Imperial basis, to include in it repre- 
sentatives of others, besides Cabinet and ex-Cabinet 
ministers. A small executive committee will then be 
appointed in order to draw up a scheme which will be 
submitted for approval to the general body. To this 
executive committee, at the King’s suggestion, Lord Esher 
will act as honorary secretary. At the first meeting of 
the Committee, when various schemes were discussed infor- 
mally, it was discovered that there was a general agreement 
that the memorial should not be of a utilitarian nature. 
The Committee were not unanimous even upon this 
point, but the majority was overwhelming, although the 
dissenting voice, for there was only one, was that of one 
of the most influential members. The objection to 
giving the memorial to the Queen anything in the nature 
of a utilitarian or philanthropic character was largely 
based upon the experience of similar memorials which had 
been founded in the past. For a time they do very 
well, but afterwards are apt to fall into disrepute owing to 
the fact that the annual expenditure constitutes a drain 
upon the resources of the charitable which does not always 
tend to make them remember with gratitude the person in 
whose honour the scheme was originally started. The 
subject is therefore ripe for discussion, and if it is not 
discussed intelligently and seriously by those who have 
ideas and ideals there is every probability that a great 
opportunity will be wasted, and worse than wasted. 


I—WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

What should the memorial be? The commonest form 
of a memorial is that of erecting a statue of the persons 
whose memory it is sought to perpetuate. Statues indeed 
may be regarded as the refuge of despair. When you can 
do nothing else you put up a more or less exact counterpart 
in bronze or marble of the deceased benefactor, or 
sovereign, and set it up on high for posterity to contem- 
plate and admire. The Gladstone Memorial Committee, 
the latest of which we have had any experience, fell back 
upon this manner. of commemorating the great Liberal 
leader, and Gladstone statues are rising or have risen in 
many great centres of population. We may regard it 
therefore as tolerably certain that whatever form of 
memorial is adopted the erection of a statue of 


the Queen will be either the central, or, at any 
rate, a leading feature of the scheme. At the same 
time it would be very deplorable if a great national 
opportunity were to result in nothing more nor less than 
the addition of one more to the numerous statues of the 
Queen which have been erected in all parts of her 
dominions. If our census were to be as wide in range 
as that of the United States of America we might 
almost expect to have a special schedule devoted to 
an enumeration of the statues and busts of the Queen 
which have been erected in Great Britain and Greater 
Britain. Statues of the Queen are already as plentiful as 
blackberries, and while no one would object to the erection 
of another statue as one feature of a really great national 
memorial, there would be a general feeling of dissatis- 
faction if the combined wit and wisdom of the Committee 
could not hit upon any more worthy method of com- 
memorating the reign of the Queen than by the erection 
of even the most colossal of statues. 


THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 


The chief precedent governing this matter of memorials 
was the national memorial to the Prince Consort which 
was set on foot in 1862 within three months of the 
Prince’s death, and which was not completed till 1875. 
The form taken by the Albert Memorial was largely 
governed by the wishes of the Queen. She wrote to the 
Prince Consort Memorial Fund, “It would be more in 
accordance with Her Majesty’s feelings, and she believes 
with those of the country in general, that the monument 
should be directly personal in its object. After giving 
the subject her maturest consideration Her Majesty has 
come to the conclusion that nothing would be more 
appropriate, provided that it is on a scale of sufficient 
grandeur, than an obelisk to be erected in Hyde Park on 
the site of the Great Exhibition of 1851, or on some spot 
immediately contiguous to it.” She added that the Prince 
himself had highly approved of the idea of a memorial of 
this character being raised on the same spot in remem- 
brance of the Great Exhibition. The Queen’s suggestion 
was adopted in principle, but not indetail. The Memorial 
Committee erected a monument even more directly per- 
sonal in its object than the obelisk which was suggested, 
and coupled with it the erection of the Royal Albert Hall 
of Arts and Sciences, which has nearly for thirty years 
been so conspicuous an object in Western London. 
The Albert Memorial is too familiar to require any 
description. It was much admired in 1875, when the 
chronicler noted on the 24th November, “the colossal 
statue of the Prince Consort forming the central figure of 
the Albert Memorial was raised to its base on the pedestal 
of the gorgeous structure.” It may be noted as a curious 
coincidence that exactly one week after the erection of the 
statue of the Prince Consort, the colossal bronze statue of 
Oliver Cromwell was unveiled at Manchester. The Albert 
Memorial remains to this date the most ambitious effort 
made by British sculptors to create a great monument in 
the Victorian Era. The emblematic groups at the base 
of the statue may be regarded as their supreme 
achievement during the late reign in the department 
of symbolic representation of the four quarters of the 
world. It cannot be said to-day that either the Memorial 
Hall or the statue is regarded with very much pride 
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either by the public in general or by the artistic 
world. The Albert Hall is a convenient place for 
concerts and for assemblies where the subject is 
attractive enough to bring together 8,000 people, but 
otherwise it can hardly be said to have become a centre 
either of science or of art. ©The Prince Consort still 
sits upon his pedestal under a canopy like some great 
gilded Buddha of the Western World, the centre of the 
most ambitious of the memorial monuments erected last 
century. The most recent and grandiose of similar 
monuments is that which the Germans have reared to the 
memory of William I. at Berlin. The site of the German 
monument is not so imposing as that occupied by the 
Albert Memorial, and, as might be expected from the 
War-Lord of Modern Germany, the statue is as military 
as was the Queen’s funeral. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


The Jubilee of 1887 was commemorated by the erection 
of the Imperial Institute as a national memorial of the 
Queen’s first Jubilee. It professed at least to have a 
utilitarian object. The Prince of Wales, who presided, 
advocated the foundation of the Imperial Institute, on the 
ground that it was important to do everything possible to 
advance the knowledge and practical skill of the pro- 
ductive classes of the Empire, and he recommended the 
Institute because he believed it would be a place of study 
and resort for producers and consumers from the Colonies 
and India. It was really intended as a monument of 
Imperial pride. Subscriptions were raised from all parts 
of the Empire, the Indian Princes contributing very 
liberally, but although the opening of the Institute was 
made the occasica for a great pageant, the Institute itself 
can hardly be said to have justified the expectations of its 
promoters. It has been something of a white elephant, 
and certainly has done nothing to contribute to the im- 
‘aspen of the technical skill of producers, either at 

ome or in India. 
HOSPITALS AND NURSES. 

In the Jubilee of 1897 an attempt was made to com- 
memorate the completion of sixty years of Her Majesty’s 
reign by raising a great sum of money to clear the 
hospitals from financial embarrassments, and at the 
same time to found an Order of Victorian Nurses, 
Both of these projects met with a certain measure of 
success. They were utilitarian and__ philanthropic 
beyond doubt, but although the ideas behind both 
schemes were admirable, that of utilising the enthusiasm 
behind the Jubilee for the purpose of ministering to the 
wants of the poorest and most suffering members of the 
community, there was a general feeling in the Committee 
that the present occasion calls for some more definite, 
personal, permanent memorial than the creation of 
another fund for pouring wine and oil into the wounds 
and bruises of suffering humanity. 


II—WHAT IT HAS BEEN PROPOSED TO DO. 
Among the schemes which have been mentioned, rather 
than discussed, by way of commemorating the close of the 
Queen’s reign, many aim directly at promoting the welfare 
of the people. 
PARKS, 

One of the most popular has been to establish 
Victorian parks and open spaces in all the great centres 
of population. No doubt a Victorian park secured in per- 
petuity for the use of the inhabitants of our over-crowded 
Cities would tend to keep the Queen’s memory green as the 
grass that renews its verdure every spring. Although the 
idea has not met with widespread support, it is possible 
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that in one way or another it may be embodied in the 
proposed memorial, as, for instance, ifa central fund were 
formed from which grants would be made to any locality, 
which would undertake to lay out and maintain a park 
to be known as the “ Victoria Memorial Park,” or better 
simply “Victoria Park.” This might stimulate local 
authorities and local philanthropists into the creation of 
these open spaces, which are becoming more and more 
necessary as the lungs of our cities, and also for providing 
means of recreation for young and old. 


UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENT. 


Another proposal which has something to recommend 
it is that occasion should be taken to establish, or rather 
to endow on an adequate scale, the University of London, 
which at present is in a somewhat inchoate condition, 
being a soul without a body, or rather a soul and members 
without any organic body into which the members are all 
effectually joined together. To provide London University 
with an adequate home, and to equip it munificently 
for the work which lies before it in the new century, 
would no doubt appeal to the imagination of the masses, 
and it would undoubtedly be an admirable memorial, and 
a useful gift to posterity. It is to be hoped that in 
whatever scheme is finally adopted, something may be 
done to found Victorian Scholarships tenable by men 
and women, open to competition in all parts of the 
Empire. There are other educational schemes, especi- 
ally those connected with the creation rather than the 
completion of our system of secondary education, the 
establishment of training colleges, and of making pro- 
vision for technical education ; but it is safe to say that 
none of these are sufficiently distinctive of the Queen to 
have much hope of acceptance. 

THE SERVICES, 

The same objection may be made to all the proposals 
which are destined solely to benefit the services, either 
the Army or the Navy. No doubt in her later years 
the Queen: identified herself, both at her last Jubilee 
and at the funeral, much more exclusively with the 
Army than was altogether pleasant to a large section 
of her subjects. It would be unfortunate, to say the 
least, if a permanent memorial were to be devoted 
either to the creation of a new Sandhurst or 
to a new Greenwich or Chelsea Hospital, to say 
nothing of a general system of Imperial defence. 
For all these, the unfortunate taxpayer will be made to 
pay, and services which can draw to the extent of millions 
every year are not exactly those which it would be well 
to subsidise with the free-will offerings of those who are 
anxious to do honour to the memory of Queen Victoria. 


A HALL OF HEROES, 


A proposal which at first met with some support is 
the creation of a more or less glorified Frogmore in the 
heart of London.. A somewhat similar scheme was 
mooted! by Mr. Pearson, in the Dazly Express, when 
the excitable element in the community was lost in 
admiration over the inconceivably heroic achievements 
of the British Army in South Africa. Mr. Pearson, 
it. may be remembered, proposed, and. was rewarded 
for his proposition by a. shoal of approving telegrams 
from all manner of illustrious and.notable personages, 
that the ever-memorable exploits of the British Army 
in its war against the Boers should be commemorated 
by the erection, in the heart of London, on, the site 
now being cleared for the construction. of the new 
thoroughfare from the Strand to King’s; Cross, of a 
gigantic national temple or modern Hall of Heroes, in 
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which would be erected monuments to the mighty men 
of valour who had vindicated the prestige of the British 
Army. In this superb edifice were to be inscribed the 
names of all those patriots who had given their lives for 
their country, and for nearly a whole week the imagination 
of the man in the street was elevated by this vision of a 
new Temple of Fame dedicated to the glories of our 
victorious armies. When it was discovered that the site 
was not procurable, and further that it was not likely to 
obtain funds available for the purpose, to say nothing of 
the cost of executing in imperishable marble heroic 
statues of Baden-Powell, General Buller, General White, 
General Gatacre, not to say Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener, and others, whom they led to victory, the 
scheme for the Hall of Heroes was suddenly dropped, 
and no more has been heard of it since then. 


A MAUSOLEUM IN GREEN PARK. 


Owing to the dire necessity of providing some memorial 
to the memory of the Queen which will not be philan- 
thropic, and will not be useful to anybody, but will partake 
strictly of the character of the precious ointment over 
which Judas lamented, inasmuch as it might have been 
sold for many talents and given to the poor, there is a 
possibility that Mr. Pearson’s scheme may once more 
emerge and take shape in the form of a Victorian 
mausoleum, to be erected in the Green Park. Stately 
avenues of trees will be planted leading up to its gates, 
and within a blaze of barbaric splendour, supplied by 
lapis lazuli, by malachite and by porphyry, and by all 
manner of rich mosaic, will dazzle and delight the 
eyes of succeeding generations. Beneath its stately 
dome would be laid to rest the bodies of the great men 
and women who are not good enough for the Abbey or 
famous enough for St. Paul’s. The disadvantages of 
this scheme are obvious in face of it. The famous watch- 
word, “ Victory or Westminster Abbey,” appeals even to 
the dullest imagination. The Abbey itself suffers from 
the over-crowding which is the great trouble of great 
cities. In that temple of reconciliation and of peace 
there is hardly room for any more corpses. A public- 
spirited citizen proposed some time ago to build 
a kind of Memorial Wing to the Abbey, which would 
provide a resting-place for the overflow of our great ones ; 
but his munificent offer was not carried into effect, owing, 
it was currently beli¢ved, to some difficulty concerning 
the exact nature of the mural decoration. But although 
the Abbey is over-full, the spacious walls of St. Paul’s 
provide ample room for the remains of all the 
Britons who for the next hundred years are likely to 
distinguish themselves sufficiently to be accorded the 
honour of a burial in the metropolitan cathedral. St. 
Paul’s, indeed, is rapidly becoming as a place of sepul- 
ture only second in importance and renown to the 
Abbey. The place where Nelson and Wellington are 
buried need not shrink from comparison with the 
Abbey. But while it is fame to be buried in the Abbey, 
and renown to be buried in St. Paul’s, it would not even 
be reputation to be stowed away in the third-class mau- 
soleum which is all that could be erected with the money 
of the memorial fund. It might even be necessary to put 
a premium upon first-class corpses in order to secure 
occupants for the vaults of the Frogmore Mausoleum of 
the Green Park. Many ways may be suggested for 
honouring the memory of the Queen, but few have less 
elements of popularity or are less calculated to appeal to 
the popular imagination than this proposal to create a 
third-rate mortuary for a mob of mediocrities in the heart 
of the Green Park. 
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A TEMPLE TO DIVA VICTORIA. 

Mr. Chamberlain is reported to have a scheme of his 
own, on which he thought it would be wise to expend a 
million sterling. It was not, strange to say, to erect a 
colossal monument at Birmingham. He condescended so 
far to the metropolis as to consent to make the highest 
point in Hyde Park the seat of his proposed memorial. 
Mr. Chamberlain has played many parts in his life, from 
creating a caucus in Birmingham to wrecking an empire 
in South Africa, but even his most devoted colleagues were 
hardly prepared to recognise him in his capacity of a 
church-builder. Mr. Chamberlain’s idea happens to have 
been that of erecting a kind of votive temple for the 
worship of the deceased Sovereign. It was characteristic 
that this temple had to be without an altar, otherwise it 
would closely resemble the temples which the Romans 
raised to their deified emperors. A statue of the 
Queen was to be erected in the centre of the temple, 
as a kind of graven image to be worshipped by all her 
lieges. The details of the design are lacking, but it is 
understood that the central shrine is to be completely 
surrounded by a series of Memorial Chapels, each of 
which would be dedicated for the use of a colony or a 
dependency. The colonists would be left free to fill their 
chapels with statues, busts, or any other kind of propitia- 
tory offerings which seemed good to them. They 
could also cover the interior with inscriptions to the 
memory of their own worthies who have contributed to 
build up the empire in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Upon this primal design the decorative genius of Mr. 
Chamberlain had embroidered a gorgeous garment of 
mural splendour. This great Memorial Temple of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and all the dependencies thereof, was 
to blaze with jewels and be resplendent with all manner 
of costly marbles and beautiful statuary. The design, it 
was admitted, was original, and undoubtedly expensive. 
But Mr. Chamberlain’s first essay in the realm of art met 
with as little favour from his colleagues as his original 
proposal for “gas and water home rule” met with from 
his former colleagues. 


III—WHAT WILL PROBABLY BE DONE, 


Another scheme was then brought forward, which met 
with general approval, and which will probably form the 
basis of the memorial which will be finally adopted. 
This scheme started from the decision of the Committee 
that the Memori:l to Queen Victoria had to be of a 
personal and monumental character. Upon this basis 
was reared a proposal both novel and striking, and 
possessing two great qualities. In the first case it was 
elastic, capable of almost indefinite expansion, according 
to the amount of money that was raised for the memorial, 
and in the second place, it would result in the creation of a 
memorial in the heart of London which would be seen and 
known of all men. 


A STATUE BEFORE BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

The first part of the project is to create a great open 
space in front of Buckingham Palace, and to erect in 
the centre of this space a monument to the Queen repre- 
senting Her Majesty sitting on a chair under a canopy, 
the summit of the canopy being about twice the height of 
the Guards’ Monument in Waterloo Place. This, although 
the starting-point of the scheme, is by no means its distinc- 
tive feature, which consists in the proposal to lay 
sacrilegious hands upon the Mall by removing one of the 
rows of trees and carrying a carriage road down the 
centre of the Mall from the gates of Buckingham Palace 
to Charing Cross. 
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A VICTORIAN AVENUE. 


The Mall dates from the time of Charles II., and 
for two hundred years and more it has been one of the 
distinctive features of the capital. At one time no 
carriage road ran down the Mall at all; but about a 
hundred years ago the Mall was thrown open to 
wheeled vehicles, but it ends, so far as the eye is 
concerned, in an impasse. Nothing will be done 
to alter the distinctive feature of the Mall beyond 
carrying the carriage way down the centre by 
removing one row of trees, and then carrying on the 
roadway in a direct line to Charles I.’s statue at 
Charing Cross. The end of the Mall would thus 
debouch upon Charing Cross, having the new Admiralty 
buildings upon the right and Spring Gardens on the left. 
By this means a clear view will be opened up from the base 
of Charles I.’s monument to the new Queen’s monument, 
which would be erected in front of Buckingham Palace. 


A TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 


At the Charing Cross end of the Mall it is proposed to 
erect a great triumphal arch, not so huge as the Arc de 
Etoile, but larger probably than the triumphal arch in 
the Tuileries Gardens or the famous Brandenburger 
Thor. at Berlin. This arch will be dedicated to 
the Glories of the Victorian Reign. It would in no 
sense be a military or naval trophy. Instead of being 
inscribed, like the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, solely with 
the names of generals and, of the battles which they 
fought, it would be inscribed with the names of the great 
men and women whose achievements, discoveries and 
labours have added lustre to the late reign. Thus treated, 
the Mall would be a spacious and beautiful avenue leading 
direct from the gates of Buckingham Palace to Charing 
Cross, which is the centre of London. Down this avenue 
the royal procession would pass on its way to and from 
Parliament House. 


A COLONNADE OF MONUMENTS. 


There only remains to be mentioned the last feature o: 
the Memorial, which is borrowed from the long line of 
statues which the Kaiser has set-up in honour of his 
ancestors in the Thiergarten of Berlin. The idea is that 
on either side of the Mall a certain number of sites 
should be set apart for the erection of emblematic groups 
of statuary, each of which should be contributed either 
by a colony, a dependency, or a great city. The whole 
scheme would be laid out on a uniform plan, and while 
the uttermost liberty was given to each colony or other 
contributary as to the monument to be erected, the 
Committee would exercise absolute authority as to the 
acceptance, amendment, or rejection of any of the 
suggestions put forward by the donors of the groups of 
statuary. Such is a rough outline of the scheme which 
at first sight is said to have commended itself to 
the judgment of the Committee, which very wisely 
refrained from coming to any definite judgment either 
upon the scheme as a whole or upon the details. It 
was felt that on such a matter it would be neces- 
sary to appoint a special Committee consisting of 
architects, painters and virtuosi, whose judgment from 
an esthetic point of view would be accepted as 
final by the general public. The scheme combines the 
advantages of a general uniform plan with ample oppor- 
tunity for the display of individual genius or of originality 
of design on the part of those who wish to take part in 
this memorial to the late Sovereign. It would in its way 
be much more truly symbolical of the loosely connected 
congeries of semi-independent States which make up the 
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British empire than any single compact church, even if, as 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s design, each colony had a chapel 
of its own. In the Chamberlain project all the chapels 
would be under one roof. In the other project there 
would be no roof, but the canopy of heaven. 


IV.—WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 


The proposal to convert the Mall into a great avenue 
of symbolical monuments, with the Queen’s statue at one 
end and a Triumphal Arch at the other, is certainly the 
best of all the projects which have so far been brought 
before the Committee. But for my own part I should 
much regret if, in addition to this monumental and 
personal memorial, something was not done to create a 
great National memorial of the Victorian Age which 
would be of permanent historical and educational value. 

HOW TO FIND OUT. 


It is not difficult to see what shape such a memorial 
would take, if we ask ourselves what kind of 
memorial we to-day should prize most as a memorial 
of the Elizabethan Age. By asking ourselves that 
question, we put ourselves at once at the right point of 
view, namely, the point of view of posterity. For we are 
the posterity of the men who reigned in the days of good 
Queen Bess, and those who will come after us will look 
at the Victorian Age very much as we look at that of 
Elizabeth. Now it is quite certain that no memorial 
that consisted merely in the erection of monuments, 
triumphal arches, of emblematic groups or stately figures, 
even if we add thereto the creation of a spacious 
avenue leading from Charing Cross to Buckingham 
Palace, would add much to our knowledge of the 
Victorian Age. What we all would like is to have 
something that would enable us to realise the actual 
conditions and surroundings, the environment, in short, 
of our Elizabethan ancestors. Instead of having to 
reconstruct the Elizabethan age from a multitude of 
hints buried in the midst of numberless books, what 
we desire above all things would be to see a veritable 
microcosm of Elizabeth and England as it actually existed 
in the days of Elizabeth, Is it too much to say that if the 
famous theatre which Shakespeare managed, and in 
which his plays were first put on the stage, could have 
been preserved exactly as it was, with all its appurten- 
ances and adjuncts, on the last day when Shakespeare 
crossed its threshold, it would be tous immeasurably more 
interesting and a far more real and vivid memorial of 
Elizabethan times than the most splendid monument which 
Jacobean sculptors could have reared in memory of 
the great Queen ? 

A HINT FROM POMPEII. 


What is it that has given the modern world far the 
most vivid realising sense of the way in which the 
ancients lived, of whom we read in the literature of 
imperial Rome? Has it not been the resurrection 
of a fragment of the City of Pompeii, preserved for 
eighteen centuries under the impervious covering of 
lava and scorize vomited forth by Vesuvius? Pompeii 
has enabled the modern world to vivify and visualise 
in a way otherwise impossible the actual conditions 
of the lives of the ancients. Ruined though it was by 


the volcanic eruption, it nevertheless remains the most 
authentic memorial of Roman life in the days of the Cesars. 
No doubt erudite scholars, laboriously studying Roman 
literature, could reconstruct in their minds’ eye a great deal; 
but even the greatest of scholays would be the first to admit 
the.immeasurable help which he gains in his studies 
from the actual spectacle of the resurrected city. I do 
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not propose that, as a memorial of the Queen’s reign, we 
should create an artificial volc.no or cover up a sect on 
of London, beneath a mountain of scoriz, in order that 
subsequent generations might know something of life in 
the Victorian Age. Such a heroic, or perhaps barbarous 
method of attaining the desired end is neither necessary 
nor expedient. 
MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S PROPOSAL. 


Many years ago, Mr. Frederic Harrison, in one of 
his brilliant essays, put forward a scheme for attaining 
what may be called a monumental history of civilisation 
in a very novel and original fashion. After dwelling upon 
the incalculable advantages to the historical student of the 
discoveries brought to light by unearthing Pompeii, he 
insisted that we owed it to posterity to create an artificial 
Pompeii under conditions which would secure the desired 
end much more effectually and without any human 
suffering. Fire, earthquake, war, and damp destroy in 
time even the most durable of monuments. He therefore 
proposed that at the close of each century there should 
be excavated in the bowels of a mountain a vast 
museum, in which there should be stored specimens of 
the best of everything that the century has produced, the 
best pictures, the best sculpture, the best books, the best 
machines, everything, in short, typical of the actual life 
and labours of the people of that century. In this vast 
subterranean cavern, which he maintained could be con- 
structed so as to be absolutely impervious to damp, and 
which nothing but a far more violent earthquake than 
any which these islands ever suffer, could shatter, it 
would be possible to preserve in absolute security a com- 
plete collection of everything in the national life which 
would enable posterity to realise the century that 
had gone. When everything had been safely stored, 
and elaborate catalogues and descriptions printed, he 
would have this museum solidly and hermetically sealed 
up, and the passage-way blocked up in such a fashion 
that it would require months of labour to open it. There, 
in this subterranean treasure-house, would be stored 
samples of the century, types and specimens of the environ- 
ment of the life of the nation. No devastating soldier or 
merciless marauder could injure this great bequest left to 
posterity. At the end of the next century the famous 
entrance to this underground museum would be solemnly 
opened, and its treasures exposed to the examination of 
the people, who, after a period sufficiently long for a close 
and critical examination of its contents, would close 
everything up again, and leave it for the experience of the 
second century. If this had but been done at the end 
of each century since the Christian era we should have 
to-day eighteen great repositories which would be simply 
invaluable to all those who wish to study the history of 
our race, and to note the progress of mankind. But 
Mr. Frederic Harrison only built upon the astral plane, 
nor is there any prospect of any materialisation of his 
great idea. 

A MORE PRACTICAL SCHEME. 


Still, it may be helpful to us in considering what might 
be done in constructing a really popular, useful national 
memorial of the Victorian reign. I believe that the scheme 
is not only possible but that it is perfectly practical, and it 
could be achieved at a less cost than many of the pro- 
posals which have hitherto been discussed. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that the site at present monopolised 
by the exhibitions and things of that sort were utilised for 
the purpose of this national memorial to the Queen. It 
could no doubt be better done if we had a greater area in 
which to erect it, but wide areas are rare in a great 
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capital, and for our present purpose it is sufficient to 
suppose that the site at Earl’s Court had been secured. 

The Victoria era is a great transition era in our history. 
In the environment of daily life there is a much greater 
difference between the England of 1837 and that of the 
present than between the England of Magna Charta and 
the England of the Bill of Rights. My proposed 
memorial would bring into clear relief all the immense 
differences which were about in the sixty-three years 
of the Victorian reign. It would be possible to connect 
every part of it with the Queen herself, so that the 
memorial might be in a real sense a much more personal 
memorial to Her Majesty than any portrait in bronze 
or marble, although such memorials might well form 
an essential part of the scheme. Portraits of Her 
Majesty, such, for instance, as that which is the frontis- 
piece of this article, will, of course, be secured and 
preserved by public bodies in all parts of the country. 
Nor would they be absent from the Earl’s Court 
collection. 

WHAT IT WOULD BE LIKE. 


The memorial would divide itself naturally into two 
parts, one of which reproduced as exactly as possible the 
actual environment and incidents in the life of Her 
Majesty and her subjects living in 1837, while the other, 
which would be much easier to construct, would represent 
the England of to-day. Take, for instance, the question 
of the method of travelling. If it were determined to 
create a living microcosm of the two Englands, the 
England of 1837 and the England of 1901, we should 
start with one of the first journeys taken by the Queen, 


’ and reproduce the conditions under which people travelled 


when she first came to the throne. There would be a 
reproduction of an old post-chaise, and of some famous 
inn, such as those which abounded in the high-roads in 
the old coaching days. This inn should be reproduced 
absolutely as it stood sixty years ago, with all the appur- 
tenances thereof. It should be furnished with the actual 
furniture and upholstery of an old inn, and it should be 
tenanted by actual figures dressed in the costume of the 
period. The colour of the paper, the prints on the walls, 
the pictures, should be just as they were, and no trouble 
should be spared to reproduce them exactly as the Queen’s 
subjects used to visit them at the beginning of her reign. 
The beverages, the coins, everything should be shown. 


A HISTORICAL MUSEUM. 


In une case of one of the most famous of the old 
inns, it will be possible to tenant it with some of the 
most celebrated of the travellers who occupied its 
rooms. These old inns have their traditions; they 
accommodated all sorts and conditions of men, and their 
state room was often occupied by some well-known 
personage. The Duke of Wellington, for instance, must 
have occasionally have lodged a night in some of these 
wayside inns, and one of the state-rooms might be repre- 
sented as occupied by him. It might be possible to- 
secure some of the old chairs, one of which might actually 
be the one on which the Duke sat ; but in any case they 
could be imitated, and the room itself could be used as a 
kind of reliquary for storing such relics of the Iron Duke 
as are not already preserved in museums or in family 
collections. Another room might be occupied by a 
City merchant, another by a well-to-do farmer, others 
by one of Her Majesty’s judges, while the upper 
stories could be tenanted by commercial travellers, 
preachers, teachers, drovers or postillions. An indis- 
pensable part of the scene would be the coach with 
its four horses. Thus with very little trouble and without 
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much ingenuity we could construct a: veritable monument 
of England in: 1837:iwhich would give any one, either man, 
woman or child; who-visited it; a complete idea of the 
‘conditions of travel in England in 1837. 

A TYPICAL RAILWAY STATION. 

On the other side there‘could be constructed without 
any difficulty. at all an exact. facsimile of a modern 
railway station, complete in every detail, with a train 
drawn up at the platforms. It need not be made of 
the gigantic dimensions of St. Pancras or Liverpool 
Street, nor must it sprawl unshapely like chaotic Water- 
loo, but in the smallest possible compass there could 
be reproduced all the distinctive features of a modern 
railway station, with its cloak-room and booking-office, 
its waiting-rooms and its signal apparatus, its flags and 
varying lights, its telegraph-office, lavatories, news-stalls, 
refreshment bars, all complete. Some of the carriages 
should be crowded just as they are to-day, with six 
or seven persons standing down the middle. There 
should be foot-warmers, and porters, guards, and so 
forth, and the crowd of the travelling public, from the 
artisan with the corduroy clothes, to the first-class 
passenger in his furs. The locomotive should be loaded 
up with actual coal, and the lamps should be trimmed 
with the oil in use in England to-day, in order to make 
the whole scene a reproduction of the spectacle which 
may be witnessed every day in any of our railway 
stations. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
Attached to this railway station there should be a first- 


class modern hotel, also like a hotel of to-day, with lifts _ 


and all the apparatus of luxury which is to be found in 
these great caravanserais which have sprung up at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Here again it would not 
be necessary to reconstruct a hotel as gigantic as the Cecil, 
but it could be done with a much smaller edifice and 
be quite sufficient. This hotel could be made a 
veritable museum of hotels. On its walls there could be 
preserved views of all the most famous hotels in the 
country, with particulars as to their size and the cost of 
their construction. In the counting-house there would 
be shown the actual books in use, with prices 
of commodities, wages paid to servants, and all the 
other particulars necessary to enable posterity to 
see exactly how we live to-day. The dining-table should 
be set exactly as it is set now, with menu cards, 
silver, sauce-bottles, serviettes, &c. | Here, too, the 
various rooms could be used as_ reliquaries of 
each of the notable men and women who had occupied 
them, which would include most of the notable men and 
women living to-day. Everything should be arranged 
exactly as it is to-day, cooking apparatus, sanitary 
appliances, reading and writing rooms, bath-rooms, as if 
it had been a going concern suddenly petrified by the 
touch of some magician’s wand. The library should be 
the ordinary library of a well-appointed hotel, and in the 
news-room there should be the papers and periodicals of 


our day. 


A GLORIFIED MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 

Now here I stop to anticipate a possible objection. It 
will be said that I am merely proposing to construct 
a glorified Madame Tussaud’s. I do not object to the 
criticism. Madame Tussaud’s is the popular Valhalla 
of the common people. What Westminster Abbey is to 


the thoughtful and cultured, to those who have been nur- 
tured upon the literature and history of the past, Madame 
Tussaud’s is tothe average man. It would be very interest- 
ing, if it were possible, to ascertain the relative number of 
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persons who visit Madame Tussaud’s and those who pay 
a pilgrimage to the national shrine which is reared over 
the tomb of the Confessor. The Abbey is Madame 
Tussaud’s in marble, and Madame Tussaud is a popu- 
larised or, if you like, a vulgarised Abbey in wax. But it 
is necessary to go to Paris to realise what can be done in 
the way of making historical scenes vivid and real. No 
one who has ever visited the Musée Grevin can leave it 
without feeling that he has been able to see the past as 
he had never seen it by any amount of imaginative study 
of the works of the historians. But a still more striking 
illustration was afforded at the Paris Exhibition 
last year by the Palace of Costume, with the groups 
of historical figures of all the centuries. This was 
really a masterpiece of historical art, reproducing not 
only with marvellous fidelity but with great beauty many 
of the most famous scenés in the history of France, and 
not of France only. No monarch, not even the greatest 
who ever filled a throne, need resent as unworthy of her 
dignity a memorial which was as beautiful and artistic 
as some of those French tableaux. But there is no 
necessity for constructing all the figures of wax. Wood 
is durable enough to secure a likeness which, although 
not comparable to the best results achieved in marble, 
would nevertheless be infinitely more lifelike than the 
majority of effigies in bronze or stone. If the figures 
are objected to they could be omitted, although from a 
popular point of view they could ill be spared. I have 
entered into some detail in the description of the method 
by which I should like to see shown the great revolution 
brought about. 
OTHER EXHIBITS. 


In travelling by land the change is even greater 
than the vast revolution wrought in travelling by 
sea.. I do not propose that another Oceanic should be 
built, of course, for the space, to say nothing of the cost, 
which it would entail, would make it out of the question. 
But there could be an exact model on a small scale, and 
a transfer section of a great Atlantic liner, showing its 
boilers, its accommodation for the crew and steerage, 
first and second-class passengers. All this would not be 
difficult to reproduce at Earl’s Court. In like manner 
something similar might be done to show the transfor- 
mation of the navy, for it would be difficult to find a 
greater contrast than that between an old man-of-war and 
a first-class battleship of our own day. 

The same principle should be carried out in all the 
minor details of life. Take, for instance, the contrast 
between the Strand in 1837 and the same street to-day, 
showing, as it will be necessary to do, half the street 
blocked by the moles of civilisation who are perpetually 
taking up the pavement in order to look after the gas- 
pipes, drains, or telephone wires below the surface. The 
section of the Strand thus preserved need not be of 
great length, but what there is of it should be absolutely 
as it is to-day, with policemen, newsboys, street sellers, 
lumbering omnibuses, hansom cabs, and everything else 
necessary to enable those who live a hundred years hence 
to realise the kind of civilisation which we enjoyed at the 
end of the Victorian reign. 

PHONOGRAPHS AND KINETOSCOPES. 

Another feature which would form an indispensable 
section of this memorial is the record of the actual voices 
with the accent and pronunciation of representative men 
and women. For instance, nothing could be more 
simple and easy—let any one passage, say a chapter in 
the Bible or a scene out of Shakespeare, be read aloud 
in the natural tone of the voice into a phonograph by 
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the King and the Queen, the Heir-Apparent, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Prime Minister, the leader of the House 
of Commons, the leader of the Opposition, the most 
eloquent bishop, a leading Nonconformist, by Cardinal 
Vaughan, by the leading actors in tragedy and comedy, 
by a representative professor, by a general, a colonel, a 
lieutenant, a non-commissioned officer, and a private, 
and men of the corresponding grades in the navy, by a 
Board school teacher, a Board school mistress, a Sunday- 
school teacher, a station-master, a booking-office clerk, a 
tramway conductor, a costermonger, and a day labourer. 
The cylinders containing the self-same words spoken by 
all these different lips could be preserved in a very small 
space, and copies of them could be taken, which would 
be used, while the originals would remain treasuring up 
for a hundred years the tone, the accent, the pronunciation 
of the English people as they live to-day. 

Another very important exhibit would be a careful 
collection of a series of kinetoscopic pictures, specially 
photographed for the purpose of preserving a permanent 
living picture of England to-day. Who is there that 
would not exchange for all the monuments of the 
Elizabethan Age that have come down to us a collection 
of kinematograph pictures of London life as it was when 
Shakespeare still trod on our streets ; and if we feel this 
about the Elizabethans, will not those who come after us 
three hundred years hence feel the same about us? 

A GREAT TREASURE HOUSE OF THE ERA, 

It would be easy to continue this description to any 
length, but I have said enough to illustrate what I think 
could be done and what I hope will be done. There 
would be a reproduction of a picture-gallery of 1837, with 
a room filled with pictures of the Academy of 1900. Some 
of these could be given, others could be bought. So we 
should have a popular library of 1837, and asection model 
of a free library as it is to be found to-day. In addition to 
this, there could be a picture-gallery in which could be 
preserved some of the more notable pictures that have been 
painted in the Victorian Era, and a library embodying the 
best works that have been contributed to literature in the 
Queen’s reign. The same principle could be extended 
to all the leading manufactures, the theatres and churches, 
to factories, hospitals, and, in short, to every depart- 
ment of the life of men as it existed on this planet 
under the reign of good Queen Victoria. It could 
be covered with glass, so as to preserve it from the 
elements ; it would cost little or nothing for maintenance, 
and it would tend to be a great treasure-house of the 
worthies of the Victorian Era. 

LIKE THE HOHENZOLLERN MUSEUM. 

In the centre of the whole there should be the 
closest possible reproduction of the living rooms of 
the Queen at Windsor, at Osborne, and at Balmoral. 
It is impossible to preserve the actual apartments, 
for they will be used by the living. The working 
rooms of the German Emperor William I. are preserved 
with the utmost care at Berlin in Unter den Linden, 
exactly as he left them. There is the ink-pot which he 
used, the bottle which he used, his pen lies beside the 
ink-pot, everything is preserved as the pilgrim’s shrine of 
a great historic event. Why should we not have the 
exact facsimile of the Queen’s rooms in which she lived 
amongst us during her long and glorious reign? What 
memorial could be more precious to her subjects? The 
other day at Windsor they came upon the actual gown 
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which.Her Majesty wore at her proclamation. And if any 
such memorial as | am proposing is-created, that and other 
relics could be preserved in it. Is it too much to suppose 
that, should such a memorial really be established, the 
contents. of these rooms might be transferred to this 
national reliquary in order that generations yet to come 
might see exactly how and where the Prince Consort 
lived and worked ? 
A NATIONAL RELIQUARY. 

Is this scheme impracticable? I do not think so. It 
need not conflict with any other scheme. No one will 
dispute that to the millions of people who live in this and 
in Greater Britain beyond the sea, including the United 
States of America, such a national memorial would be 
the most popular sight to be seen in the whole English- 
speaking world. There is nothing that can be compared 
with it, neither the British Museum, nor the Abbey, nor 
anything else. Tennyson, Browning, Darwin, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stephenson, Gladstone, would all be included, 
all have their own reliquaries in which would be preserved 
as a sacred bequest all the most characteristic and inter- 
esting relics that could be rescued from the tooth of 
time, together with their portraits and complete collec- 
tions of their works, and in the case of inventors or 
artists copies of their inventions or their pictures. It would 
be a real Valhalla of the worthies of the Victorian Age. 

WHAT WOULD THIS VALHALLA COST? 

Now as to the cost. The other day Mr. Horniman 
voted a free gift to the London County Council of a net 
value estimated at over £100,000. There are many more 
Mr. Hornimans who are not less public-spirited who might 
come forward if fired by the laudable ambition of com- 
memorating in this unique fashion the history of a 
century. The funds for founding such a memorial, if 
once there were such a nucleus of, say, £250,000, 
would flow to it from all parts of the Empire. Many 
of the most valuable and interesting exhibits would 
be relics which weuld be of the greatest benefit to the 
nation at large, but which are often very much of a white 
elephant to their individual possessors. Nor is this the 
only source from which the proposal would draw support. 
It would become a source of legitimate pride on the part 
of the makers of things to have a specimen of their handi- 
work selected for preservation as part of the Memorial to 
the Queen. Is it too much, for instance, to imagine that 
one of our railway companies should build and present to 
the Memorial an engine which would be selected to go down 
to posterity as the model of what could be done by engine 
builders at the close of the Queen’s reign? And as it is 
with engines, so it will be with almost every other article 
that would be on exhibition. The place would be a great 
historical object-lesson to which teachers would bring 
their scholars, parents their children, while the country 
cousin would come in myriads, and every visitor from 
Greater Britain would feel he had failed in his duty if he 
had not visited this memorial which gratitude and piety 
had reared to the memory of Queen Victoria. 

Such, at least, is the memorial to the Queen which I 
have ventured to build upon the astral plane. Whether 
it will ever materialise into actual existence does not 
depend upon me, but upon those of my readers whose 
imagination may be fired by the thought of the price- 
less advantages conferred by such a memorial, not 
only upon the men of to-day, but upon generations yet 
unborn. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


uzen Victoria’s body is brought on the 

‘a from Osborne to Portsmouth. 

2. Tie ‘Ousen' s funeral procession passes through 
London amidst silent crowds, 

3. At Calcutta, Hindus to the number of 100,000 
assemble in the open air and sing sacred 
hymns in commemoration of the Queen. 
There are memorial services in all countries. 

4. The a is laid in her final resting-place, 
the Mausoleum at Frogmore. 

5. The King thanks the nation, the Colonies, 
and India for their sympathy and tributes of 
affection on the death of the Queen, 

The Emperor Francis Joseph delivers his 
Speech from the Throne to both Houses of 
the Reichsrath. 

The Prussian Diet begins its debate on the first 
reading of the re-introduced Canal Bill. 

The French Government is out-voted on the 
Associations Bill, but not oy a vital point. 
The festivities on the occasion of Queen 
Wilhelmina’s marriage begin at the Hague. 
Mr. Balfour addresses a letter to his supporters 

in Parliament, summoning them to attend on 

February 14th. 

The German Emperor, accompanied by the 
King as far as Charing Cross Station, departs 
for Germany. 

The Supreme Court at Leipzig reverses the 
judgment prohibting picketing recently 
issued by the police of Liibeck. 

At a meeting, attended by 5,000 people, at 
Frankfurt-on-Main, a resolution is adopted 
which appeals to England in the name of 
eeneey to stop the war in Africa. 

orniman, M.P. for Falmouth, 
Semi to the L.C.C. his museum at Forest 
ill for public use. 

After three days’ debate, the Italian Chamber 
adopts by 318 to 1oz an amendment to 
Signor Danco’s motion explicitly disapprov- 
ing the conduct of the Saracco Cabinet. 

There is a grand procession of Friendly 
Societies, Guilds and Corporations at the 
Hague in honour of Queen Wilhelmina’s 
wedding. 

The operation on President Kruger’s right eye 
is successfully performed. 

A terrible petroleum fire at Baku, South 
Russia; many persons are burned to death, 
and more than fifty injured ; four hundred 
families lose all they possess. 

The Queen of Holland marrizs Duke Henry 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin at the Hague, the 
wedding service taking place at the Groote 
Kerk. 

Signor Saracco’s ey. tenders its resigna- 
tion to the King of 

Count de Selir, the Pertagusce Minister at the 
Hague, resumes his duties. 

The Roumanian Cabinet resigns. 

It is definitely announced that the Duke of 
Cornwall shall visit Australia as arran 

The students in Madrid continue their demon- 
strations against the Jesuits; the police 
arrest twenty-six. 

The strike in Paris of the ladies’ 
extends, 

. The Anti-Jesuit demonstrations in Spain ex- 
tend to Valencia, Granada, and other cities 
besides Madrid. 

In the Bulgarian Elections the Stamboloff 
party are successful. 

The Russian Minister of the Interior announces 
that there is a complete failure of crops in 
several large districts. —The Government sets 

: aside a large sum to meet the distress in 
these districts. 

The Annual Meeting of the German Agrarian 
League takes place at Berlin. 

Lizutenant Riiger is sentenced to fifteen years’ 
penal servitude for shooting Captain Adams 
at Metz, on December 27th, 1 
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12. Republican banquets are held in Spain in 


various leading cities. 

The French Chamber by 388 votes to 161 
declare women in business to be eligible for 
election to trade councils. 


~ 
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17. 





19. 


20. 


—— oe 


. Colonel Picquart formally withdraws his appeal 


for reinstatement in the Army. 


. The Belgian Chamber rejects by a majority of 


81 votes a proposal to-give a special dis- 
pensation from the eff-cts of the Gambling 
Bill to the casinos of Ostend, Spa, Namur, 
and Dinant. 

Another plague epidemic rages in Bombay. 


. The Princess of the Asturias is married at 


Madrid to Prince Carlos of Bourbon. 
After a week’s negotiations Signor Zanardelli 
succeeds in forming an Italian Cabinet. 


. The natives of Cape Town owing to the plague 


refuse to work in the docks. 

Russia retaliates on America for raising the 
duty on bounty-fed Russian sugar by raising 
the Custom duties on various American 

goods, especially on steel. 

The Ship Subsidy Bill is defeated in the Senate 


of the United States. 
The body of ex-King Milan is laid to rest in 
the Servian monastery of Kruschedol. 


The late ex-King Milan. 


. The Hertford Hospital in Paris, founded in 


1871, is formally re-opened and handed over 
to the British Government. 

The battleship Russel? is launched at Jarrow- 
on-Tyne. 

Stormy scenes occur in the Austrian Reichs- 
rath. 

Prince Radolin succeeds Count Miinster as 
German Ambassador to France. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
American Senate take adverse action with 

ard to Mr. Morgan’s resolution on the 

building of the a Canal regardless 
of the ace eater reaty. 

The Russian Finance Minister refuses the 
loans pressed on him by financiers, 

The Manitoba Legislature opens. 
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22. 


23. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


26. 


Feb. 2. 


. British column works east ; 
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The Pacific Liner City of Rio de ¥aneiro 
on therocks in a dense fog outside the Go = 
— San Francisco. There is great loss of 

ife 

The report on the Bills dealing with the Assam 

Labour question is laid before the Viceroy of 
India’s Legislative Council. 

The King leaves for Germany. 

The articles of incorporation of the United 
States Steel Corporation are filed with the 
County Clerk of Hudson County, New Jer- 
sey. The combined capital is 1,000,000,000 


dols. 

The Senate’s Committee on the relations 
between Cuba and the United States 
authorises the President tohand the govern- 
ment of the island to the Cubans as soon as 
a government is established there under a 
Constitution. 

General Azcarraga, Premier of Spain, tenders 
the resignation of himself and his Cabinet. 

Four hundred die of the plague at Bombay in 
two days. 

The National Liberal Federation annual meet- 
ing takes place at Rugby ; resolution calling 
on the Government to propose a just settle- 
ment in South Africa passed unanimously. 


By-Election. 


Owing to the death of Sir John Maclure (C.) a 
vacancy occurs in the representation of the 
Stretford Division of Lancashire. An 
election is held, with the following results :— 

A. C. Cripps, K.C. (C.) 7,088 
A. Thomasson (L.) ... 59797 
Conservative majority ... 1,291 

Election 1900. 

Sir John eee | os DS 


7,592 
H. Nuttall (L.) 


41938 
Conservative majority ... 2,653 


The War in South Africa. 


A British post at Modderfontein, south- 
west of Krugersdorp, is ‘‘ rushed” by the 
Boers in the dark and captured; the Boers 
release the men and officers, but retain the 
stores, arms, ammunition, clothing and 
supplies ; two British officers killed and two 
wounded. 


. De Wet’s force is reported south of Dewets- 


dorp. 
. De Wet’s force is north of Taba ’Nchu ; his 


men damage a train of transport wagons at 
Pompey Siding. 

The Delagoa ey Railway is cut near the 53rd 
kilométre post. 

Smith-Dorrien occupies Lake Chrissie. 


. Mr. Cartwright, editor of the South African 


News, is arrested on a charge of libel under 
martial law ; he is released on bail of £1,000. 


. Despatches relating to the beginning of the 


war are officially published and issued in the 
London Gazette. 

Lord Kitchener reports that the British cap- 
tured 3,500 horses and cattle from the Boers 


at Petrusburg. 

Lord Kitchener 
reports 7,000 Boers under General Louis 
Botha, whose 800 waggons pass through 
Ermelo. Botha attacks Smith-Dorrien’s 
camp; more than twenty killed on both 
sides, and many wounded. 


. Sir A. Milner inspects the Cape Town City 


Guard. 


. Mr. Chamberlain replies to the despatch from 


Sir A. Milner on the resolutions adopted by 
the Afrikander Congress at Worcester. 


. General French captures a convoy and’ takes 


45 prisoners. 

General De Wet captures a train near 
Jagersfontein. 

The circulation of the “‘ Review oF Reviews,” 
Truth and Reynolds’ newspaper is prohibited 
in districts under martial law. 

The Kroonstad peace deputation arrives at 
Cape Town. 
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14. The British are engaged with De Wet’s forces 
north of Phillipstown. 

16. De Wet’s force crosses railway at Baartman’s 
Siding north of De Aar. Crabbe and 

armoured trains engage enemy while cross- 
ing. Boers cut lines north and. south of 
place of crossing. British capture some 
wagons, horses and prisoners. 

8. De Wet is reported to be moving north from 
west of Hopetown. A train is derailed 
between Vereeniging and Johannesburg. 

19. A supply train is blown up by the Boers at 

Klip River south of Johannesburg in front of 
Lord Kitchener’s special. 

The Rhodesian Times is stopped by martial 
law for criticising General Carrington, and 
its staff forcibly evicted by the military 
authorities. 

22. De Wet is bearing south-west towards Prieska. 
General French at Piet Retief forces the 
Boers, about 5,000, to retreat. 

23. De Wet is overtaken by Colonel Plumer at 
Disselfontein on fhe banks of the Orange 
river, his force is broken up and he loses a 
gun and some ammunition, fifty of his men 
are taken prisoners. 

as. De Wet and Steyn still south of the Orange 
river, which isin flood. General Botha with 
2,000. men is reported to have gone in the 
direction of Komati Poort. 

26. De Wet is moving in the direction of Petrus- 
ville. General French, at Middelburg, 
captures one 19-pounder Krupp gun, one 
Maxim, ammunition, rifles, horses, cattle, 
sheep, wagons and carts; 300 Boers sur- 
render. 

The Crisis in China. 

Feb 4. The Chinese Government authorise pay- 
ment in London from the funds forming the 
balance of the Anglo-German loan of 1898, 
and for the interest on the Coupon due on 
Feb. 1st, for the Northern Railway of 
China. 

The Franco-Belgian railway from Hau-Kau to 
Peking is repaired and reopened. 

5. The Foreign Ministers and the Chinese Pleni- 
potentiaries hold a protracted meeting at 
Peking. The Emperor sanctions the death 
penalty, except in the case of Prince Tuan 
and Duke Lan. The Russian, French, and 
American Ministers agree. 

11. The Dowager-Empress objects to the punish- 
ment by death of officials. 

12. The Ministers at a meeting decide to adhere to 
the demand for the punishment of guilty 
Chinese officials. 

14. Three officials required to commit suicide re- 
fuse ; the Emperor withdraws his request for 
them to do so. 

18. The buildings and gardens occupied by Sir 
Robert art for twenty-two years are 
appropriated by the Italian Legation. 

Count von Waldersee announces his intention 
to commence a fresh campaign in China. 

19. The United States Government protest against 
any further military expeditions by Count 
von Waldersee in China, or that any 
American troops shall join any expedition 
outside Peking. 

20. The Germans report that they are attacked at 
Paoting-fu; they kill 200 Chinese, they 
themselves lose 1 killed and 7 wcvnded. 

2t. At the instance of the American Government 
the Powers accept the principle that no 
Chinese territory be acquired by any Power 
without international assent. 

The handing over of the North China Railway 
to the British begins. 

22. Count von Waldersee postpones his intended 
expedition. 

24. Sir R. Hart sends a strongly worded protest 
to the foreign Ministers at Peking against the 
seizure of his property. 

Mr. Conger, United States Minister, obtains 
leave of absence ; Mr. Rockill succeeds him 
temporarily. 

27. Ten thousand persons in Peking witness the 
execution of Chi Hsin and Hsu Ching Yu. 
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PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


House of Lords. 


Feb. 14. King Edward VII. opens his first Parlia- 
ment in person in full state at 2 o’clock; he 
reads the Speech from the Throne. The 
Marqui uis of Waterford moves the Address, 
which is seconded by Earl Manvers. Speeches 
by Lord Kimberley and Lord Salisbury. 

19. The Bishop of Winchester introduces three 
Bills on temperance legislation. 

21. Lord Kilmorey asks what steps the Govern- 
ment means to take on the report on the 
treatment of the sick and wounded in South 
Africa. Lord Raglan and Lord Lansdowne 
reply. 

22. Discussion on the question of the abolition of 
the Oath imposed on the Sovereign declaring 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic faith 
false. Speeches by Lord Braye, Lord Salis- 
bury and others. 

Elementary and Secondary Education—re Judg- 
ment on “ Regina and Cockerton” case. 
Speech by the Duke of Devonshire. 

26. Lord Avebury moves the appointment of a 
Select Committee on hours of labour in shops. 
Speech by Lord Salisbury. 

28. Lord Brassey and the report on Royal Corps 
of Constructors for the Navy. 
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House of Commons. 


14. After the Commons return from the House of 
Lords the King’s Speech is read by the 
Speaker. Debate on the Address. Speeches 
by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Bryce. 

18. On a question put by Mr. Dillon, regarding 
China, which Lord Cranborne refused to 
answer, Mr. Dillon moves the adjournment 
of the House. Speeches by Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Balfour, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
and others. The motion was rejected by 
249 votes against 204. 

The debate on the Address is resumed by Lord 
Cranbourne on South African affairs; 
speeches by Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mr, 
Chamberlain. 

19. Debate on the Address resumed : speeches by 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Brodrick and others. Mr. 
Whittaker moves an amendment to the 
Address on the subject of temperance. 

20. The debate on Mr. Whittaker’s amendment to 
the Address is resumed; speeches by Mr. 
Ritchie, Sir H. Campbell- Bannerman and 
others. On a division the amendment is 
negatived by 273 votes to 146. 

21. The debate on the Address is resumed by Mr. 
Redmond moving an amendment on the 
administration of the Irish Land Acts; 
speeches by Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Bal- 
four, Colonel Saunderson ; the amendment i is 
negatived by 235 votes against 140. 

22. Mr. Brodrick states that the estimated number 
of Boers in the field is from nineteen to 
twenty thousand. The debate on the 
Address is resumed by an amendment 

roposed by Mr. O’Brien censuring the 
fri ish Executive’s dealings with the United 
Irish League. Speeches by the Attorney- 
General for Ireland, Mr. P. O’Connor, 
Mr. Wyndhamand Mr. Healy. The amend- 
ment is negatived by 203 votes to 109. 

25. Debate on Address resumed; works under 
construction at Gibraltar. Sir W. Harcourt 
asks for the promised full inquiry into the 
incidents of the War. Burning of Boer 
towns and farms. Sune by Mr. Brod- 
rick, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman: Indian 
and British finances, speeches by Mr. Caine, 
Lord G. Hamilton, and Sir H. Fowler. 

26. Mr. Balfour moves that the Government 
business have precedence. Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman censures the Government 


for an inroad on private members’ privileges 
so early in the Session, 
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26. Mr. Dillon continues his amendment on the 
Address. Speeches by Mr. Dillon, Mr. Brod- 
rick, Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Scott. Mr. 
Balfour moves the closure ; the amendment is 
lost by 243 votes against gr. 

27. Supply resolutions; amendment opposed by 

Balfour and negatived on division by 

179 votes against 141. cond reading 

Mines (Eight Hours); speeches, Mr. Yoxall, 

Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Keir Hardie and others, 
carried by 212 votes against 199. 

28. Civil Service Supply considered in Committee. 


——~e—— 


SPEECHES. 
Feb. 8. Sir John Gorst, at Manchester, on Educa- 


tion. 

9. Herr Richter, in Berlin, on Governmental and 
national injustice to the Jews. 

tz. Baron von Wagenheim at Berlin, on the world- 
wide Struggle between Mammon and Agri- 
cultural Labour. 


12. Mr. Barton, at Adelaide, on the tariff and 
protection of industries in the Federated 
Commonwealth. 

20, Sir E, Grey, in London, on South Africa and 

ina. 


23. M. Derouléde, at St. Sebastian, on the con- 
dition of the Nationalist party at the time of 
M. Faure’s death. 
28. Mr. L. Courtney, in London, on the future of 
the Boer Republics. 
Lord Rosebery, in London, on the progressive 
work of the London County Council. 


—~oe—— 


OBITUARY. 


Feb. 2. Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson, 67. 
Mr. Thomas Fenn, 80. 
4. Dr. Hopkins (late organist Temple Church), 
8 


2. 
M. Francois Perrens, 78. 
5. Mr. Edward Hawkins (late Manager Western 
Morning News). 
Mr. B. B. Ostler (Canada). 
6. Very Rev. Dr. James Chrystal, D.D., 94. 
Siler Ribeiro, 80. 

g. Right Rev. Cramer-Roberts, D.D., assistant 
Bishop of Manchester and Archdeacon and 
Vicar of Blackburn, 60. 

M. Severiano de Héredia (Paris), 65. 

tr. Ex-King Milan of Servia, 47. 

12. Lord Inverclyde (head of the Cunard Com- 
pany), 71. 

Ramon de Campo mor (Spanish poet), 83. 
Mr. W. H. Grimley (late of Calcutta), 60. 
M. Louis Ménard (Paris), 78. 
14. Lady Inverclyde. 
Sir Edward W. eee (three times Premier 
of New Zealand), 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall, D.C.L. 
17. Mr. George Graham (late of New Zealand), 88. 
Mr. i D. Silliman (Brooklyn, New 
York), 
Sir pa ‘Cook, 83. 
18. Mr. J. M. Cohen, 50 
Admiral Sir Gees Willis, 77. 
Rev. Canon Beaumont, 69. 
20. Dr James Nicol (Llandudno), 85. 
art. Mr. I. Duffett Francis, 86. 
Professor G. C. Winter Warr, 55. 
Professor Fitzgerald (Dublin), 50. 

22. Mr. Cripps Matheson (late Chinese Service), 43 

23. Dr. Dudgeon (Peking), 63. 

24. Mr. G. W. Johnston (landscape painter, Scot- 


land). ante ’ 
Mr. F. P. Pullar (Bathymetrical investigator), 


26. 
26. Mr. F. S. Ellis. 
27. Mr. James Huddard, 53. 
Rev. Dr. Povah, D.D., 77. 
28. Mr. W. M. Evarts (New York), 82. 
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LEADING — 


.» By MARK TWAIN. 


MARK TWAIN has contributed much to the gaiety’ of ¥ 


nations. He has also time and again touched with 
unerring finger the weak points in our civilisation, but“he 
has never combinéd.in a single article so much mordant 
humour and. such. merciless truth as are to be: found in 
the inimitable essay which he contributed to the North” 
American Review for February. . This article isa master- 
piece in its way, and as a contribution to current political 
controversy there’is nothing like it printed in the English’ 
language. It is a thousand pities that so admirable'a 
contribution to the great controversy of the day should 


“TO. THE: PERSON SITTING IN DARKNESS.’ 5 ety 





IN THE REVIEWS. 


a © 


‘collected’ 300 taels for each of these murders, had 


compelled full payment for all the property belonging to 
Christians that had been destroyed, and had also 
‘assessed fines amounting to thirteen times the amount of 
the indemnity. The money, says the Rev. Mr. Ament, 
will be*used for the propagation of the Gospel. This 
compensation the American missionary regards as 
moderate when: compared with the amounts secured by 
the Catholics, who demand, in addition to money, head 
for head. They collect 500 taels for each native 
convert killed, and in addition when 680 of their converts 
were massacred in the Wenchiu country, they demanded 
680 heads. In a further conversation Mr. Ament denied 
emphatically that the missionaries generally looted, 





























not be reprinted and cir- but he criticised the 
culated by the million Americans, whose _ soft 
throughout both the United no a = hand, he maintained, was 
States and ‘the ‘ United Magan. ° *°f not so good as the mailed 
Kingdom. 5 = : ye fist of the Germans. 

The essay is inscribed ; ‘ ‘S ss 
“To the Person Sitting in aS Sane ae 
Darkness.” This. Person we es SA *. It is good, says Mark 
is one of the People who, Yo : y : Twain, that this glad 
according to the familiar SF TL DSN tidings arrives on Christ- 
text so often used at mis- °3 H sla mas Eve, just in time to 
sionary meetings, are said Mi > Q WW ; enable us to celebrate the 
when sitting in darkness Lak \S HA day with proper gaiety 
to have seen a great light PB, : 5 LA and enthusiasm. The Rev. 
from the diffusion of the > | Xe Ament is the right man in 
Gospel — from which the the right place. He repre- 
phrase has come to be sents the American spirit, 
regarded as synonymous ( 4 and the oldest Americans, 
with the heathen. Now, 7 _ says Mark Twain, are the 
Mark Twain is the last \ Z) Pawnees, whose idea _ is 
man in the world to write \ x \ TT that it is only fair and right 
a word reflecting upon the ~~ 2 ; p that the innocent should be 
self-sacrificing labours of " | made to suffer for the guilty, 
missionaries who are mis- y and that it is better that 
sionaries indeed, to whose : f / ninety and nine innocent 
labours and martyrdom the — KY! should suffer than that one 
world owes many of the f op guilty person should escape 
best things which it pos- : i at; “Mr. Ament’s finan- 
sesses. But ofthat modern tee G wo cial feat of squeezing a 
type of missionary who in J~G\C ™ ; thirteen-fold indemnity out 
the name of the Prince of 8 2 T of the pauper peasants to 


Peace acts often as the 


i| J square other people’s offen- 





precursor of war and con- 
quest, and who insists upon 
the defence of the Gospel 
by gunboats and Maxims, 
excites in Mark Twain 
somewhat of the same 
stern and scathing indignation which it would have 
excited in the Founder of our faith. 
THE GOLDEN RULE IN CHINA. 

The particular cause which moved him to this indignant 
protest was a letter from China which appeared in the 
New York Sun on Christmas Eve. This letter describes 
how the Rev. Mr. Ament, of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, had returned from a trip into the 
interior of China, which he had made for the purpose of 
collecting indemnities for damages done by Boxers. 
Everywhere he went he compelled the Chinese to pay. 
300 of his native Christians had been killed, but he had 


Simplicissimus.] 
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At the Gate of Heaven. 


PETER: “ Please leave the heads in the cloak room, heathen are not 
admitted here.” 


[Munich. ces, thus condemning them 
and their women and _ in- 
nocent little children to 
inevitable starvation and 
lingering death, in order 
that the blood: -money so 


: acquired might be used for the propagation of the 


Gospel,” seems to,him so hideous and colossal and con- 
crete a blasphemy, as 
history of this or of any other age.” 
SHALL WE GIVE THE POOR THINGS A REST? 

After having thus delivered himself concerning Mr. 
Ament, Mark Twain proceeds to discuss the question of 
the spread of civilisation modern fashion from the point 
of view of the Person Sitting in Darkness. He asks: 
“Shall we go on conferring our civilisation upon the 
peoples that sit in darkness, or shall we give these poor 
things a rest?..... 





that its mate is not findable in the * 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Would it not be prudent to get our Civilisation-tools together, 
and see how_ much stock is left on hand in the way of Glass 
Beads and Theology, and ‘Maxini Guns ‘and Hymn books, and 


- Trade-Gin and Torches of ‘Progress and Enlightenment (patent 


adjustable ones, good to fire villages with, upon occasion), and 

balance the books, and arrive at the profit and loss, so that we 

may intelligently decide whether to continue the business or 

sell out the property and start a new Civilisation scheme on the 
eecis ? 

Extending the Blessings of Civilisation to our Brother who 
Sits in Darkness has been a good trade, and has paid well on 
the whole, and there is money in it yet if carefully worked—but 
not enough, in my judgment, to make any considerable risk 
advisable. The People that Sit in Darkness are getting to be 
too scarce—too scarce and too shy. And such darkness as is 
now left is really of but an indifferent quality, and not dark 
enough’ for the game. The most of those People that Sit in 
Darkness ‘have’ been furnished with more light than was good 
for them or‘profitable for us. We have been injudicious. 

The Blessings-of-Civilisation Trust, wisely and cautiously 
administered, is a Daisy. There is more money in it, more 
territory, more sovereignty, and other kinds of emolument, than 
there is in any other game that is played. 

THE OUTSIDE COVER AND THE REAL THING. 


But Christendom has been playing it badly. She has 
been too greedy, and wanted to grab all the stakes. The 
result is that the People who Sit in Darkness have become 
suspicious of the blessings of civilisation; more, they 
have begun to examine them. This is not well. ‘“ The 
blessings of civilisation are all right, and an excellent com- 
mercial property. There could not be a better in a dim 
light. In the right kind of light and at a proper distance 
with the goods a little out of focus,” they furnish to the 
Gentlemen who Sit in Darkness an exhibit labelled 
“ Love, Justice, Generosity, Liberty, Equality and Mercy.” 
“ There,” says Mark Twain, “is it good? Sir, it is pie. 
It will bring into camp any idiot that sits in darkness 
anywhere. But unfortunately it is on the outside only, 
while inside the veil is the actual thing that the customer 
sitting in darkness buys with his blood and tears and land 
and Jiberty.” The business is being ruined because all 
the nations have been exporting the actual thing with the 
outside cover left off. Of which he proceeds to give some 
examples, beginning with, as his most notable illustration, 
the conduct of Mr. Chamberlain in making the South 
African war. 

THE ELEPHANT AND THE FIELD MICE. 


Mark Twain says :— 

Mr. Chamberlain manufactures a war out of materials so 
inadequate and fanciful that they make the boxes grieve and the 
gallery laugh, and he tries hard to persuade himself that it isn’t 
purely a private raid for cash, but has a sort of dim, vague 
respectability about it somewhere, if he could only find the spot ; 
and that, by-and-by, he can scour the flag clean again after he 
has finished dragging it through the mud, and make it shine and 
flash in the vault of heaven once more as it had shone and 
flashed thete a thousand years in the world’s respect until he laid 
his unfaithful hand upon it. It is bad play—bad. For it 
exposes the Actual Thing to Them that Sit in Darkness, and 
they say : ‘‘ What! Christian against Christian? And only for 
money? Is ¢Aés a case of magnanimity, forbearance, love, 
gentleness, mercy, protection of the weak—this strange and 
over-showy onslaught of an elephant upon a nest of field-mice, 
on the pretext that the mice had squeaked an insolence at hin— 
conduct which ‘no self-respecting government could allow to 
pass unavenged ?’ as Mr. Chamberlain said. Was that a good 
pretext in a small case, when it had not been a good pretext in 
a large one ?—for only recently Russia had affronted the elephant 
three times and survived alive and unsmitten. Is this Civilisation 
and Progress? Is it something better than we already possess ? 
These harryings and burnings and desert-makings in the Trans- 
vaal—is this an improvement on our darkness? Is it, perhaps, 
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possible that there are two kinds of Civilisation—one for home 
consumption and one for the heathen market ?” 
AN OVERCHARGE FOR MISSIONARIES. 

Then, having disposed of Mr. Chamberlain, he turns to 
the Kaiser’s Chinese policy. He maintains that the Kaiser 
went to play the game without first mastering it. “He 
lost a couple of missionaries in a riet in Shantung, and in 
his account he made an overcharge for them,” and this the 
Person Sitting in Darkness knows. He knows that a 
missionary is like any other man—worth merely what 
you can supply his place for and no more. But 
100,000 dollars apiece in money, twelve miles of territory 
worth 20,000,009 dollars, and containing millions of 
inhabitants, besides having to build a monument in the 
Christian Church, is no proper figure for a missionary when 
one can get shop-worn kings for less. The result was the 
Chinese revolt—the indignant uprising of “ China’s 
traduced patriots, the Boxers.” Supposing the Americans 
had killed two German missionaries, would Germany 
have made such a charge? And later, would Germany 
say to her soldiers : “ March through America and slay, 
giving no quarter ; make the German face there, as has 
been our Hun face here, a terror for a thousand years ; 
march through the Great Republic and slay, slay, slay, 
carving a road for our offended religion through its heart 
and bowels ”? 

Russia also goes and plays the game injudiciously, and 
with “its banner of the Prince of Peace in one hand, 
and its loot-basket and its butcher-knife in the other,” 
seizes Manchuria, raids its villages, and chokes its river 
with the swollen corpses of countless massacred 
peasants. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN GAME IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Then Mark returns to his own country, and spreads 
himself for several pages, contrasting the American 
policy in Cuba with its policy in the Philippines. The 
Cuban policy, he says, was American ; the Philippine 
was the policy of Mr. Chamberlain. In the Philippines 
“we played the Chamberlain game, and lost the chance 
to add another Cuba and another honourable deed to 
our good record.” The more this is examined, the more 
clearly do we see that it is going to be bad for the 
business. ‘The Person Sitting in Darkness ” is almost 
sure to say : “ There is something curious about this— 
curious and unaccountable. There must be two 
Americas ; one that sets the captive free, and one that 
takes a once-captive’s new freedom away from him, and 
picks a quarrel with him with nothing to found it on; 
then kills him to get his land.” 

EXPLAINING THINGS A LA CHAMBERLAIN. 

For the sake of the business, therefore, we must per- 
suade him to look at the Philippine matter in another 
and healthier way :— 

We must arrange his opinions for him. I believe it can be 
done ; for Mr. Chamberlain has arranged England’s opinion of 
the South African matter, and done it most cleverly and success- 
fully. He presented the facts—some of the facts—and showed 
those confiding people what the facts meant. He did it 
statistically, which is a good way. He used the formula: 
“Twice 2 are 14, and 2 from g leaves 35.” Figures are 
effective ; figures will convince the elect. 

Now, my plan is a still bolder one than Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
though apparently a copy of it. Let us be franker than Mr. 
Chamberlain ; let us audaciously present the whole of the facts, 
shirking none, then explain them according to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
formula. This daring truthfulness will astonish and dazzle the 
Person Sitting in Darkness, and he will take the Explanation 
down before his mental vision has had time to get back into 
focus. 

















IMITATING KITCHENER. 
As the Americans have imitated Mr. Chamberlain in 
their Philippine policy, so they are imitating Kitchener in 
showing no mercy. Mark Twain quotes from General 
MacArthur’s report a statement that “ during the last ten 
months our losses have been 268 killed and 750 wounded ; 
Filipino loss 3,227 killed and 694 wounded.” He also 
quotes a letter from an American soldier which bears a 
strong family resemblance to that of many soldiers’ 
letters from South Africa. It describes the finish of a 
battle, and says: “ We never left one alive. If one was 
wounded, we would run our bayonets through him.” 
- Says Mark :—“ We must stand ready to grab the 
Person Sitting in. Darkness, for he will swoon away at 
this confession, saying, ‘Good God, those “ niggers” 
spare their wounded, and the Americans massacre 
theirs !’” 

“WE ARE SO GOOD WE CANNOT DO WRONG.” 

But we must bring the poor heathen to his consciousness 
again, and then explain the facts to him, saying : “ There 
have been lies, yes, but they were told in a good cause. 
We have been treacherous, but that was only in order 
that real good might come out of apparent evil.... We 
have debauched America’s honour, and blackened her 
face before the world ; but each detail was for the best. 
We know this. The Head of every State and Sove- 
reignty in Christendom and ninety per cent. of every 
legislative body in Christendom ... are members not 
only of the Church, but also of the Blessings-of-Civilisa- 
tion Trust. This world-girdling accumulation of trained 
morals, high principles and justice, cannot do an unright 
thing, an unfair thing, an ungenerous thing, an unclean 
thing. It knows what it is about. Give yourself no 
uneasiness ; it is all right.” 


ON KHAKI AND THE SKULL AND CROSS-BONES. 

This will give the Person a splendid new start. But 
although everything is going well just now, the Americans 
privately are a little troubled about our uniform and our 
flag. “We must not have the flag out there, and the 
uniform.” Says Mark Twain :— 

They are not needed there; we can manage in some other 
way. England manages, as regards the uniform, and so can we. 
We have to send soldiers—we can’t get out of that—but we can 
disguise them. It is the way England does in South Africa. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain himself takes pride in England’s 
honorable uniform, and makes the army down there wear an 
ugly and odious and appropriate disguise, of yellow stuff such as 
quarantine flags are made of, and which are hoisted to warn the 
healthy away from unclean disease and repulsive death. This 
cloth is called khaki. We could adopt it. It is light, comfort- 
able, grotesque, and deceives the enemy, for he cannot conceive 
of a soldier being concealed in it. 

And as for a flag for the Philippine Province, it is easily 
managed. We can have a special one—our States do it : we can 
have just our usual flag, with the white stripes painted black and 
the stars replaced by the skull and cross-bones. 

He concludes his scathing satire with the following 
sentence :— 

By help of these suggested amendments, Progress and 
Civilisation in that country can have a boom, and it will take in 
the Persons who are Sitting in Darkness, and we can resume 
Business at the old stand. 
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THE first number (March) of Zast London Antiquities, 
under the editorship of Mr. Walter A. Locks, has been 
published ; and the third number (February) of the 
Eastern Counties Magazine, a quarterly, edited by the 
Hon. Mary Henniker, has been received. a 
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ON STOP-THE-WAR PEOPLE. 
By Ex-PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


MR. BENJAMIN HARRISON has shown an unexpected 
literary talent. His article in the North American 
Review for February on “ Musings Without Method ” is 
not only thoughtful, but is very cleverly written. Mr, 
Harrison is evidently uneasy about the proposed associa- 
tion of England and the United States in schemes for 
regeneration. He says :— 


THE PLEA OF THE UP-STREAM WOLF. 


The ‘‘up-stream” wolf, as Mr. Hoar calls him, in the old 
fable, has suffered great obloquy because he felt compelled to 
put his intervention upon the untenable ground that he was 
injured by the soiling of the waters. He lived, unfortunately, 
in a day when men and beasts felt compelled to show that what 
they meddled in was proper concern of theirs. It was a narrow 
view. He should have said: ‘‘True, the muddy water does 
not come to my lips, but your habit of drinking it is bad ; you 
are not neat; and besides you hold yourself aloof, and refuse to 


. admit my children to the sheepfold.” 


As for Americans, he says :— 

We have almost more pride in General Chaffee’s blunt letter 
of protest against looting and cruelty than in his splendid fight- 
ing. Let us not be a World Power, in any save the good old 
sense—that of a nation capable of protecting in all seas the just 
rights of its citizens, and incapable everywhere of a wanton 
infringement of the autonomy of other nations. On the whole, 
then, might it not be better to withdraw this programme of 
Anglo-Saxon paramountcy? The nation that goes out to slay 
and to possess in God’s name must give some other attestation of 
its mission than the facts that it_is the mightiest of the nations 
and has an adaptable language. 

He does not hanker after America’s being a World 
Power, for in the good old sense of a nation capable of 
protecting itself and its citizens without infringing on the 
autonomy of other nations, the United States has been a 
World Power for more than a century. 


THE FATE OF ANTI-WAR PARTIES. 


But it is when speaking of the Stop-the-War Party, the 
Anti-War Party in Great Britain and in the United 
States, that Mr. Harrison makes his most interesting 
remarks. Both here and in Great Britain, he says, the 
Anti-War Party has been brought under fire of bitter 
invective. “A country at war is very intolerant.... To 
speak against the war, to impugn its justice, is to en- 
courage the enemy, to be guilty of the death of such of 
your country as afterwards fall in action.” When you 
protest against being made responsible for a war which 
you have striven to avert, people won’t listen to you :— 

Indeed, you will not be heard at all, by this generation of 
your countrymen, unless disasters in war and money burdens 
open the way. Your magnanimity and sense of justice will be 
praised by the alien people in whose behalf your voice was 
raised. They may even build monuments in your honour, as we 
did to Pitt; but the home newspapers will, while you live, make 
you wish you had never been born ; and, when you are dead, 
they will now and then exhume your skeleton to frighten those 
who live after you. You must give your soul to torments and 
expatriate your fame. A sea will roll between your monument 
and your bones. But a monument is a community rather than a 
personal necessity. The free spirit of a just man does not need 
a perch, 

THE EXAMPLE OF PITT. 


‘“*The gentleman tells us America is obstinate, America is 
almost in open rebellion. Sir, I rejoice that America has 


resisted !_ Three millions of people so dead to all the feelings 
of liberty as voluntarily to be slaves, would have been fit 
instruments to make slaves of all the rest.” 

For more than a century, American schoolboys declaimed 
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these words of Pitt. Virginia voted him a statue and New 
York set one up at Wall and William Streets. 

‘* Congress passed,” says Frothingham, ‘‘ a warm and grateful 
vote of thanks to the noble advocates of civil and religious 
liberty, in and out of Parliament, who had generously defended 
the cause of America.” 

In his proposed address to the King, in 1777, Burke said 
many like things, the nobility of which we have greatly 
applauded. 

“Pitt and Burke had not only great praise with us, but 
their repute in Great Britain is now the greater by reason 
of these utterances. The mother country has ‘come 
around.’ 

IN LAW AND MORALS HOw Is IT? 

“Does it depend upon the outcome? If the war fails, 
do such utterances become noble and wise, and do they 
remain ignoble if the alleged aggressor is victorious? Is 
there no way to stop any war but to fight it out ; or must 
the stopping of it always be left to the war party? In 
the popular judgment, generally yes; but in law and 
morals, how is it ? ”— 

There is a semblance of unreason in charging the man who is 
trying to stop a fight with the bruises and wounds that ensue 
upon the failure of his efforts. To perfect the argument and fix 
his responsibility, must we not introduce this major premise : 
The war is just and cannot be stopped until the enemy has 
yielded. 

Is there any other conclusion of the whole matter than this? 
A patriot may, if his conscience cannot otherwise be quieted, 
oppose a war upon which his country has entered ; but if he does 
so, he puts his fame in the keeping of a distant generation of his 
countrymen, or possibly of an alien people. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, in Mr. Harrison’s 
opinion, is that as an armed rebellion must usually 
justify itself by a chance, at least, of righting the wrongs, 
it is at least possible that this principle sometimes 
applies to rebellious consciences, and requires them to 
take the balance of good or evil. This, however, is a 
very different thing from saying that our course should 
be to acquiesce silently in every war which we cannot 
prevent. As Mr. Harrison says, we can get along with 
consciences, we cannot get along without them if the 
reign of the Prince of Peace is ever to be brought in. 





McClure’s Magazine. 

THE chief feature in M/cC/ure’s for February, is a sketch 
of Richard Croker, by W. A. White. It is noticeable for 
an endeavour to discover the true inwardness of the power 
of the great Boss rather than simply to rail at him or 
wail over him. As for example— 

Here is what Tammany taught Croker: To be kind to those 
in trouble, to look after the sick in the tenements in his precinct, 
to see that the widows had food and fuel, that the men had jobs 
and the orphan children clothes, to mourn with those that mourn 
and to rejoice with them that rejoice. Tammany taught dis- 
cipline . . . And Croker learned in Tweed’s downfall the one 
trick which has given Croker power—he learned to tell those 
who trusted him the exact truth, and to make a lie the cardinal 
sin in his code . . . Croker learned a sort of anthropoid 
honesty in the office of alderman. 

Josiah Flynt contributes a study of criminal conditions 
in Chicago. C. T. Brady recounts the story of the ill- 
fated Spaniard who discovered the Mississippi. Prof. 
Remsen’s “ Unsolved Problems of Chemistry” demands 
separate notice. 





THE pearl of the contents of Casse//’s for March is a 
lovely reproduction of Jules Delaroche’s “ Moonlight 
Blossoms.” 
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COSMOPOLITANISM AND NATIONALISM. 


M. DE VOGUE contributes to the first February number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes a philosophical article on 
this very topical subject, in which he asks whether the 
children of Adam have become more thoughtful, or 
simply more timorous. There is in the air a mysterious 
feeling of melancholy, of pessimism, which, as we know, 
was also experienced at other periods of the world’s 
history. Mankind has always been apt to regard the 
problems in front of it as insoluble. Of all these 
problems, the greatest and most universal is, M. de 
Vogiié thinks, the conflict between Cosmopolitanism and 
Nationalism. It must be the task of civilisation to hold 
the scales evenly between these two divergent forces ; but 
he warns his readers that he does not use the terms 
cosmopolitanism and nationalism in the restricted con- 
notation given to them in the language of popular politics. 
National sentiment began to define itself with the 
formation of the great modern states, and it was 
strengthened by frequent wars. The religious schism of 
the sixteenth century powerfully contributed to isolate the 
distinct national personalities of the Englishman and of 
the German, of the Spaniard and of the Italian. So 
cosmopolitanism lost in the seventeenth century and 
towards the end of the eighteenth century a part 


of the ground it had gained at the Middle 
Ages and at the Renaissance. M. de Vogiié is 
evidently, to some extent only, out of smypathy 


with the extreme sentiment of nationality in France 
which took alarm at the hospitable reception accorded 
to foreigners great in the fine arts, philosophy, etc. A 
determined attack was made upon Wagner as a com- 
poser, and the poetry of Browning, the dramatic works 
of Ibsen, the philosophy of Nietzsche (to mention a few 
examples), aroused passionate hostility in France, not on 
their merits but on their respective nationalities. M. de 
Vogiié puts the matter in a nutshell when he says that 
the master of a house who hospitably opens his doors to 
visitors is a liberal man; but if he gives up the keys to 
doubtful guests he is a fool. At the same time M. de 
Vogiié, though he does not share the exaggerated pre- 
judices of nationalism, does consider that the cosmo- 
politan invasion of France has gone too far in all the 
departments of the national organism — education, 
administration, the judicature, finance, and diplomacy. 
He points at this moment to two very instructive fields 
of experience—to China, where a cosmopolitan invasion 
has unchanged a passionate nationalism over which the 
Powers will find it difficult to triumph, if they ever do 
triumph ; and in the Transvaal, where the cosmopolitan 
invasion of the Outlanders inspired a race, which will 
perish entirely rather than submit, to rise and revolt. 
His general conclusion is that the nationalist movement, 
or rather the weakening of the nationalist sentiment in 
France, is not an isolated fact, but is connected with 
similar demonstrations in many countries of Europe. 
This general movement has general causes, and also 
causes particular to each country. 


roe ea 


THE trials and triumphs of the Swiss Missions among 
the Gwambas in the Transyaal are sympathetically 
sketched by C. W. Mackintosh in the Sunday at Home, 
and form a salutary reminder that mammonism is not 
the only cosmopolitan interest active in South Africa. 
The working of the same force nearer home is described 
by the editor in his survey of Rev. Peter Thompson and 
the Wesleyan West End Mission. 
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THE LATE QUEEN: 
As SOVEREIGN AND STATESMAN. 


Mr. MICHAEL MACDONAGH contributes to the 
Fortnightly Review an interesting article upon “ Queen 
Victoria as a Statesman.” He opens appositely enough 
by a quotation from a private memorandum written by 
Prince Albert in 1852, in which he asks: “ Why are 
Princes alone to be denied the credit of having political 
opinions based upon an anxiety for the national interests, 
their country’s honour, and the welfare of mankind? Is 
the Sovereign not necessarily a politician?” Mr. Mac- 
Donagh, in the course of fourteen pages, recapitulates 
the instances in which the Queen, during her long reign, 
made her influence felt as a Sovereign in the decision 
of political questions. There is not much that is new in 
his article ; but it is very well put together, and he strings 
together some things which are too often forgotten. For 
instance, when the Queen, in 1844, expressed a wish to 
visit Ireland, Sir Robert Peel said :—“1I shall hail the 
dawning of that auspicious day when she could alight 
like some benign spirit on its shores and there lay the 
foundations of a temple of peace, hallow it by the sacrifice 
of those evil passions which dishonour our common faith 
and prevent the union of heart and hand in the defence 
of our common country.” The Queen wrote two days 
afterwards to express her extreme admiration of his 
speech, and her opinion that it was calculated to produce 
the best effect in Ireland. When Peel introduced the 
Maynooth Bill, she wrote on April 9th,’ 1845 :— 

“The Queen anxiously hopes Sir Robert Peel does not feel 
uneasy about the result of the debate. The measure is so just 
and good a one, that people must open their eyes and will not 
oppose it.” 

In 1845, when the Irish famine broke out, and con- 
vinced Peel that the Corn Laws must be abandoned, the 
Queen wrote :— 


The Queen thinks the time has come when a removal of the, 


restrictions on the importation of food cannot be successfully 
resisted, Should this be Sir Robert's own opinion, the Queen 
very much hopes that none of his colleagues will prevent him 
from doing what it is right to do. 


Mr. MacDonagh quotes as an illustration of the limit- 
less authority which Sir Robert Peel regarded as belong- 
ing to the Queen, at least in matters of ceremonial, his 
famous reply to Lord Albemarle, who had attempted to 
insist upon his right, as. .Master of, the Horse to ride in 
the Queen’s. carriage, when she prorogued Parliament :— 

‘The Queen can. make you go. inside the coach, or outside 
the coach, or run behind it like a tinker’s. dog.” 


ROYAL RESERVE TWICE BROKEN, 

At the same time Mr. MacDonagh points out that all 
letters received by the’ Queen from foreign potentates on 
matters of State, and all answers to them, were submitted 
by her to the Foreign Secretary or to the Prime Minister. 
Mr, MacDonagh says that if the Queen’s perfect judg- 
ment, perfect tact and perfect serenity failed her in the 
slightest degree, it was in one of her public utterances 
which referred. indirectly to the policy, legislative 
schemes or actions of Gladstone. One of these was 
her’ famous outburst against the Government which 
was responsible ‘for the death of Gordon.’ The 
second was the letter which she wrote to Mrs. Forster, 
which hinted, not obscurely, that the Queen regretted 
Forster’s death at ‘the time greatly, because had he 
lived he would ‘have opposed the Home Rule’ Bill. 
In confirmation of this hostile attitude of the Queen to 
Home Rule, he quotes her letter to Lord Tennyson, when 
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in the middle of the Home Rule controversy she said— 
“T cannot in this letter allude to politics. But I know 
what your feelings must be.” What her feelings were he 
promptly expressed by saying, “Since your Majesty 
touches upon the disastrous policy of the day, I may say 
that I wish I may be in my own grave beyond sight and 
hearing when an English army fire upon the loyalists of 
Ulster.” Nevertheless Mr. MacDonagh admits that she 
never publicly entered into the combat of politics, and 
never, so far as is known, tried to gain her ends by the 
secret influences of the Court. 


As FOREIGN MINISTER. 

“ Diplomaticus,” writing upon an allied subject in an 
article entitled “ Queen Victoria and Germany,” de 
scribes what he thinks was the action taken by the Queen 
on Anglo-German relations. Princess Alice of Hesse, in 
1870, wrote to her mother :—‘“‘ All know that every good 
thing that England does for Germany, and every evil she 
wards off her is owing to your wisdom and experience, 
and to your true and just feelings.” 

The Queen herself wrote to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
in the middle of the Danish difficulty to, say that :—“ I 
love Germany with all my heart, that I have always done 
what I possibly could to restore peace and make an 
arrangement which might afford all parties a certain 
guarantee against the recurrence of such terrible wars, 
but this I do not deny. I have always been at one with 
my Government, and I must strongly protest when people 
attempt to separate me from it.” That is no doubt true, 
but in that Danish question she was one’ with her 
Government in the same way in which the jest goes as 
to the husband and wife being one. ‘“ And mind,” said 
the husband, “I am that one.” So it was the Queen 
who was the one in that question, and succeeded in 
defeating her Prime Minister by something which 
approached perilously near an intrigue with the leader of 
the Opposition. : 

HER MOST DECISIVE DEED. 


“ Diplomaticus ” thinks that the most decisive thing 
the Queen ever did in her life was to write a personal 
letter to the Tsar Alexander IJ. in May 1875, when she 
had reason to believe that Bismarck was plotting to bring 
about another war with France. The Tsar responded to 
her appeal with a journey to Berlin, and by the end. of 
May all danger was past. The incident, in “ Diplomati- 
cus’” opinion, led directly to the formation of the Triple 
Alliance. He says that the Queen’ was specially 
honoured by Bismarck’s conspiracy with Russia and 
the denunciation of the Black Sea Treaty. But she 
chiefly distrusted him on account of the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which she regarded not merely 
as an unjust spoliation of France, but as a standing 
menace to the peace of Europe. Prince Bismarck was 
humiliated by having to appeal to the Queen for assist- 
ance in 1888, when the Empress Frederick desired to 
marry one of her daughters to Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg. When the Emperor William came to the throne, 
Bismarck thought the opportunity for revenging himself 
upon the whole English clique had arrived. “ Diploma- 
ticus” says that Bismarck’s. spies plagued the life of 
Queen Victoria, and on one occasion he addressed 
despatches to London in which he did not scruple’to level 
the most atrocious calumnies against the Queen’s eldest 
daughter. It helped to facilitate his disappearance from 
the scene. The Queen’s love for Germany was so great 
that Germany was always secure of at least the benevo- 
lent neutrality of Great Britain without needing to trouble 
about any further scruples. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


VICTORIA AS EMPIRE BUILDER. 


One of the most eloquent tributes ever penned to the 
worth of the Great White Queen is contributed by Mr. C. 
de Thierry to the March number of the United Service 
Magazine, The writer considers that every side of the 
late monarch’s service has received full justice but the 
Imperial, and he strives nobly to supply the lack. Here 
is a characteristic passage from his exordium :— 


By moral influence alone she built up a world-wide dominion 
so rich and vast as to surpass the wildest dreams of Napoleon or 
Alexander, and so powerful that whereas theirs fell to pieces the 
moment the sceptre slipped from: their fingers, hers stands un- 
shaken in the unity of perfect freedom to do homage to her 
successor. Such an empire-builder is unique in the annals of 
time. She was a royal conqueror indeed, for she conquered the 
whole world, but it was by love. Beside the triumph of the 
woman, who followed the Master’s ideal, the most splendid 
triumphs of the military geniuses who followed the pagan ideal, 
lose their fire. She was the highest expression of Christianity 
that ever sat on a throne. 

She re-made the Monarchy, says the writer :— 


She raised the entire fabric on a new foundation. Into the 
dry bones of the Constitutional Monarchy she breathed the 
spirit of life by calling forth her people’s love. For, thoygh the 
governing institutions of the world must be moulded by reason 
and intellect, they are rooted deep in the hearts of men. Here 
the Queen reigned supreme, and her power was such as no 
sovereign who ruled by force, or right, or ability, ever com- 
manded. Thus out of the seeming weakness of a woman on the 
throne was perfected the strength of an Empire. 

In making the Crown the highest element in our national 
life, the Queen made it the symbol of Empire. She and her 
worldwide realm were one, a fact which first found fitting 
expression in the Jubilee pageant of 1897. 


CHARACTER THE BASIS. 


For the bond that unites the greatest world-power since time 
was is a personal one. The basis of her unique position is also 
the basis of the Empire, for both were built up on character. 
Moreover, each owes its strength to countless deeds that were 
never recorded, After sixty years the cumulative effect of duty, 
faithfully performed as it were in secret, was revealed in the 
light of a united people’s passion, 

In these circumstances the Crown was the only element in the 
Constitution which symbolised the unity of the race. Unchanged 
and unchanging it stood steady as a rock amongst drifting 
sands. Honour that was denied to her statesmen was paid to 
the Queen. They came and went in kaleidoscopic procession 
through her reign; she was the embodiment of permanence, 
The greater part of her dominions knew no other sovereign. 

And never in joy or sorrow, up to the last hour of her life, 
did she fail to make herself one with her people oversea. She 
was their ideal of a woman, a wife and a mother. She was the 
incarnation of the wisdom, truth, and justice, which have done 
so muchin building up the British Empire. She was ident fied 
with every step in their moral and material progress. She was 
the element in their institutions which brought them into harmony 
with the institutions of the Mother Country. Was it a wonder 
then that the loyalty of colonies to her person should have been 
almost a religion ; that the stability of the Crown should have 
made English party triumphs appear ephemeral ? 

The influence of the Queen in the government of native races 
was even more remarkable. Her virtue, as it became known to 
them through the actions of her servants, won their loyalty, as the 
genius of Alexander never could have done. They, like the 
majority of her Colonial subjects, knew no other sovereign. She 
was the Great White Mother, Kaiser-i-hind, the Queen who was 
more than mortal. With her name they connected the peace 
and freedom thay enjoyed as British subjects. 

Only transcendent virtu2 could have wielded such a beneficent 
influence over-alien and savage peoples so remote, so dissimilar, 
and so numerous. 
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AN IMPERIAL TRINITY. 

The writer passes to more controversial regions when 
he links with her supreme worth the work of the least 
conscientious of her statesmen. He says :— 

The three figures, which will for ever stand out in the history 
of Imperialism, are Victoria, Beaconsfield, and Macdonald, 
Constitutional Empire builders, for whose achievements it would 
be difficult to find a parallel. 

Of her eminence in statesmanship, he says :— 

The statesmanship of Victoria has been a factor in the world’s 
affairs more potent than even the best-informed Englishmen 
realise. Her knowledge of men and affairs was absolutely un- 
rivalled. During the sixty years of her reign she was brought 
into direct contact with all the ministers and great officials of 
the Empire. Not a despatch came to or left the Foreign Office 
that she did not see and master its contents. ... She learned 
statecraft opposed to the unscrupulous Napoleon, the haughty 
Nicholas, the shifty Louis Philippe, the brilliant Bismarck, the 
subtle Metternich, and a host of passing ministers, chancellors 
and ambassadors. The secret history and the accumulated 
experience of the Victorian era were at her fingers’ ends. _ She 
and the Emperor of Austria were the only factors in the European 
situation which never changed. All other Continental rulers and 
statesmen were pupils in the school of which she was a master. 

A GLORIOUS EXAMPLE. 

The closing references of the writer to the great funeral 
form a noble climax to the article :— 

It was not, however, as a great Sovereign that the Queen was 
honoured by the most magnificent naval and military pageant in 
history. Her passing brought home to us the glorious example, 
which was like a spring of beauty in the arid desert of the 
materialism of her time. When scepticism was regarded as a 
sign of intellect, she held fast to the faith of her fathers ; when 
a sickly cosmopolitanism took hold of her people’s wits her 
patriotism strengthened into passion ; when riches opened the 
most exclusive doors of society, worth alone was received at her 
Court ; when a feverish thirst for notoriety was robbing the 
nation of its old-time simplicity, she was content, day after day, 
week after week, and year after year, to work without a sign 
of public recognition; when amusement and love of pleasure 
were more general than they should have been, she passed her 
life in single-hearted devotion to duty ; when charity had largely 
taken the form of giving money, her sympathy was large enough 
to illuminate every home that sorrow entered, from the duke’s 
palace to the soldier in his cottage; when it was considered 
good form to take life lightly, she was earnest. In an age when 
selfishness was a vice she was self-sacrificing beyond compare. . . . 

A TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Her whole life was_spent in doing good. But it is only now 
that the consciousness of what she was is coming home to us, 
and that is why her passing through London was the Queenliest 
progress she ever made. At las: we have awakened to our 
danger ; at last we began to pause on our headlong course to the 
abyss of materialism. The noble example which restrained, but 
did not — us as a people, is now our most precious possession. 
What it failed to accomplish while the Queen lived, it will 
accomplish when she has gone to her reward. Never again 
will London see a sight so majestic, or so entirely in harmony 
with the Christian ideal as her last progress. It was the 
triumph of a splendid life over death, and the absence of the 
trappings of woe was symbolical of it. The nation even in the 
midst of its grief, felt that her passing was well. Into the 
silence of the ages she has indeed gone, but her illustrious 
example isan inspiration for all time. It was with her people 
as she would have wished. They felt an aching sense of loss, 
but mingling with their sadness wis faith in the future, the 
child of a present, which she made neble. Not as those who 
have no hope did they watch the Sovereign they loved so much 
pass to her long rest, hence it was ordered that purple, not 
black, should be used for decorations. Such a victorious 
pageant never honoured a sceptred monarch. It was a triumpb 
of Christianity. ; 
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THE REVIEW 


STORIES OF THE LATE QUEEN. 
HER TRIBUTE TO HER HUSBAND. 

Lapy JEUNE contributes to the North American Review 
for February a gossipy article upon “ Victoria and Her 
Reign.” There is not very much that is new in it, but 
there are one or two things which I do not remember 
having seen before :— 

A most touching story was told by one of the Queen’s ladies 
of how deeply the Queen deplored that the untimely death of 
the Prince had deprived her and the country of the opportunity 
of understanding during his life how much they owed to his 
great and noble uuselfishness. With tears streaming down her 
cheeks, she said: ‘‘ Oh! if I could only call my people together 
and say to them before him : ‘ Here is the fountainhead of every 
good desire, every noble aspiration I have ever had. Here is 
the guiding hand and heart that has lived only for me and my 
peoplé, and when I hear you say I am good or wise or a great 
Queen, I long to tell you that what Iam he has made me, and 
that without him I should have been unworthy in every way.’” 

HER DAILY ROUTINE, 

Of the Queen’s daily life she gives the following 
account :— 

To the end she led an almost monotonous daily life. She 
rose and breakfasted early, and gave all her morning to the 
transaction of State work. In the summer, when the weather 
permitted it, she breakfasted at Frogmore in the garden there. 
After luncheon she drove, and returning late did what work 
had arrived during the day, dining at nine o’clock, a meal 
which she accomplished with extraordinary rapidity, never 
being more than half an hour at table. The household 
complained of the shortness of the time allowed for the meal 
on account of the rapidity with which the Queen ate. The 
Queen rose first from the table, followed by the members of her 
family into the corridor, where coffee was served. In the days 
when she was able to move about, she walked from one guest to 
another, saying a few words to each; in late years, when she 
was obliged to sit, they were sent for in turn to speak to her. 
After remaining for about an hour, the Queen would retire to 
her private apartments, where she would either write or be 
read to by one of her ladies, and she rarely went to bed before 
midnight, 

HER VIEWS OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS. : 

Upon the subject of the Queen’s attitude in relation to 
the emancipation of her own sex, Lady Jeune says :— 

The Queen was always a most vehement opponent of every 
movement that had for its ultimate object the higher education 
and development of women. She disliked the idea of women’s 
education being placed on the same basis as that of men. With 
women like Mrs, Fawcett or Mrs. Garrett Anderson she had no 
sympathy, and the idea of female suffrage was abhorrent to her. 
She was more interested in some charities than others, the 
sorrows of widows and children, and of those who were bereaved, 
appealing strongly to her widowed heart. The cause of education 
when allied to religion interested her ; the new development of 
women’s lives only interested her up to a certain point, and she 
was very chary of giving her support and help to rescue-work 
among the fallen. 

This, however, is not very much to be wondered at. 
The Queen herself having everything, and being called 
by birth to exercise the highest authority in the State, 
naturally did not understand why other women less 
favourably placed than herself should need the protection 
of the best education and complete citizenship. 


A PRETTY STORY OF A QUARREL. 


One more extract and I have done. Lady Jeune 
says :— 

The Queen was a warm-hearted, generous woman, with strong 
tikes and dislikes and a very quick temper, which made her 
passionate and hasty at times. She took some time to forget an 
injury or an insult, There is one very touching story told of her 
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and the Prince Consort, which is so generally believed to be true 
that it may be repeated now without indis¢retion. On one 
occasion when there had been some difference between them and 
the Queen had expressed herself with some heat, the Prince, as 
was his custom on such occasions, withdrew to his room and 
locked the door. Presently, a knock came to his door, and on 
asking who was there he was told, ‘‘ The Queen.” He answered 
that he was engaged, and a second knock came, followed by the 
same question and the same reply. After a lapse of a few 
minutes a gentle knock was heard, and on the Prince’s inquiring 
who was there, the Queen answered, ‘‘ Your wife” ; whereupon 
the door was opened, with the loving assurance that what the 
Queen demanded might not be possible, but the wife’s appeal 
was unanswerable. 
“T AM SO VERY NERVOUS.” 

Blackwood for March contains the following stories 
about the Queen :— 

On one occasion at a garden-party the Queen seemed to 
hesitate before descending the steps at the foot of which the 
numerous guests were awaiting her arrival, ‘It really makes 
one feel quite shy,” said her Majesty afterwards, ‘‘ to see all these 
people standing there: one doesn’t know whom to speak to 
first.” Yet she never was known to make a mistake. 

At another time, when about to attend a christening, the 
Queen mentioned that she felt quite nervous, adding, ‘‘I always 
am nervous on public occasions.” Some one present ventured 
to remark that this could not have been imagined for a moment, 
as her Majesty’s voice never trembled, and no movement 
indicated the slightest sign of agitation. ‘‘But I am so very 
nervous,” said the Queen, ‘‘that sometimes when I have had a 
speech to read, I have been obliged to steady the paper on my 
knees to prevent it from shaking.” 

A faithful and most devoted subject of the Queen relates the 
following incident : ‘‘ The first of her Majesty’s appearances at 
any public function after the death of the Prince Consort was 
when she laid the foundation-stone of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Next day I had an interview with her at Windsor. She asked 
me whether she had shown any symptoms of agitation or nervous- 
ness. I answered, ‘None.’ Upon which the Queen said: ‘I 
am so glad. The truth is, I was shaking down to the soles of 
my feet.’ At that time I had become so familiar with the 
expression of her Majesty’s face, that [ could read in it at the 
hospital the strong constraint she was using to maintain her self- 
command,” 

VICTORIA’S VIEW OF ELIZABETH. 

In the history of her ancestors of the House of Stuart the 
Queen took a special interest. For Mary of Scotland she felt 
the profoundest pity, which was at least equalled by her strong 
antipathy to Elizabeth. 

Referring to this one day, the Queen laughingly related the 
following anecdote : ‘‘ Once when I was about fourteen, and my 
mother and I were at Margate, we went on board a steamer. 
As we were crossing the gangway a woman in the crowd looked 
hard at me and then said to some one near her, ‘ Another Eliza- 
beth! I Zope’! I turned and gave her such a look! I was 
Jurious!” added the Queen with a smile, as she recalled the 
incident. 

It was well known that the unfortunate son of the Chevalier 
de St. George must never in the Queen’s presence be called the 
Pretender, and she herself invariably spoke of him as ‘‘ Prince 
Charlie,” or Prince Charles Edward. These names were, with 
the full approval of the Queen, given to her grandson, the 
present Duke of Coburg. 

“A NEw KIND OF MONARCHY.” 

Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, writing in the Westminster 
Review, says of the Queen :— 

Queen Victoria was not a limited monarch ; in the only way 
in which she cared to be a monarch at all she was as unlimited 
as Haroun Alraschid. She had unlimited willing obedience, 
and unlimited social supremacy. To her belongs the credit of 
inventing a new kind of monarchy ; in which the Crown, by 
relinquishing the whole of that political and legal department of 
life which is concerned with coercion, regimentation and punish- 
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LEADING ARTICLES, IN THE REVIEWS. 


ment, was enabled to rise above it and become the symbol of 
the sweeter and purer relations of humanity, the social inter- 
course which leads and does not drive. 


HER ACCURATE MEMORY. 


Rev. Donald Macleod in Good Words illustrates the 
accuracy of the late Queen’s memory from an incident in 
his own family experience. He says :— 

She had long taken a gracious interest in my venerable mother, 
about whom she had heard much from my brother, Dr. Norman 
Macleod, and for whose welfare she repeatedly inquired when, 
after his death, I was on duty at Balmoral. In a letter to the 
Queen announcing my mother’s death I had described her as 
‘*ninety-four years of age.”” A most sympathetic reply written 
with her own hand was shortly afterwards received from her 
Majesty, and to my astonishment I found a slight inaccuracy of 
which I had been guilty corrected by her. ‘‘ Not ninety-four 
years of age,” she wrote—‘‘ ninety-three years of age—but in her 
ninety-fourth year.” It was certainly a marvellous experience to 
find the Queen more accurate as to my mother’s age than I, her 
son, had been ! 


Mrs. Tooley in the Sunday Strand tells several 
incidents of the Queen “ in the evening of her life.” She 
recalls the words of one of the Balmoral cottagers : “ Her 
that’s got so many things to keep in mind never forgets 
one of us.” The death of one of her servants at the time 
of the Diamond Jubilee was thus announced to Mrs. 
Tooley :— 

As I was walking along the road to Crathie, a woman over- 
took me, and said: ‘* The Queen’s had a gey shock the morn ; 
have you no heerd?” She continued, at my look of surprise, 
‘* Mistress Macdonald’s awa’, and the Queen will be greetin’, for 
she was awfu’ fond of her.” The absolute belief of this High- 
land woman, that the greatest Monarch of modern times would 
be sitting in the midst of the splendour of her Jubilee cele- 
brations greetin’ for a faithful servant who ‘‘ was awa’,” seemed 
to me the finest tribute ever paid to the Queen’s sympathy with 
the lowly. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE MATRIARCHATE. 

Professor Patrick Geddes contributes a brief article to 
the Contemporary Review entitled “V.R.I.” He thinks 
that whatever may be the immediate trend of our civili- 
sation, it is wholly absurd to dream of it some day 
seeking to repeat upon a new spiral its early phase of 
Matriarchate and in due memory also of Victoria, 
increasingly invert the Salic law. In the success of the 
Queen’s Reign, he says, we have the secret of the 
Matriarchate :— 

First, that‘ the woman’s rule, her home-keeping, small or 
great, is a complexer art that any whatsoever of the sub-divisions 
of labour, to maintain or to defend it, with which the vast 
majority of men, be they workers or warriors, are necessarily 
concerned—since her business is to bring and hold them 
altogether. Secondly, that men, by the very necessities of their 
life, normally live in and under this influence and home-govern- 
ment from birth to death. Thirdly, that this continual and 
direct rule and service, this direct and indirect motherhood, is by 
universal consent of all human activities that which, on the 
whole, is most conscientiously and sympathetically done. And 
if these things be so, they may presumably long continue so, and 
even evolve further, and become more, not less, esteemed. 


The Argosy has shown more enterprise than any of 
our other magazines in bringing out a special. memorial 
number devoted entirely to the Queen. It is entitled 
“The Reign of Women under Queen Victoria,” and 
contains illustrated articles on the Queen’s life, the Reign 
of Women in the World of Art, Women in Education 
and Industry, the Reign of Fashion under Victoria, 
Nursing in the Victorian Era, and several others with 
equally interesting subjects, as well as a couple of poems. 
But good as is the text, the illustrations are even better, 
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and comprise not only members of the royal family, but 
also portraits of the most distinguished women of the 
Queen’s reign. The number is printed on excellent thick 
paper, and is very tastefully bound in a black and silver 


cover. 
te 


THE NEW KING. 
“ ALL ENGLAND IS PRAYING FOR HIM.” 

CANON FLEMING, in urging on the readers of the Sunday 
at Home the duty of praying for our new King, recalls 
the answer to prayer offered years ago when he lay 
seemingly at the point of death. He says he once heard 
the late Sir William Gull tell the story of that illness at 
Sandringham :— 

He said: ‘‘ There was little to do but to watch and wait. 
After long hours I walked along the passage to take a breath of 
air, and I had scarcely stepped out upon the lawn when one of 
the nurses ran along the passage crying out, ‘ Oh, sir, come back, 
come back. He’s dying.’ As we ran along the passage she 
said, ‘I do not believe God answers prayer.’ I said, ‘ Why, 
nurse?’ She replied, ‘ Because all England is praying for him, 
and now he’s dying.’ Yet,” said Sir William Gull, ‘that 
change which had aroused her worst fears was not the passing 
from life to death, but the turning back again to life. From 
that very hour the Prince began to recover.” That was a 
wonderful description from the lips of the great physician who 
attended him .. . So critical was the moment that his life 
“trembled in the balance.” Yet that nurse learned, as we have 
often done, that God does hear and answer prayer. He has 
heard England once for our Prince; He will hear England 
again for our King. 

— oe 


Stories of Edison. 

IN a sketch of Edison which Mr. J. D. Cormack con- 
tributes to Good Words, he tells some good stories of 
boyish escapades. When the great inventor was but a 
boy of six 
he anxiously watched a goose sitting on her eggs. When he 
had seen the young brood emerge he retired to a barn and built 
himself a nest, on which he was afterwards discovered attempting 
the duties of a brood-fowl with the eggs of hens and geese. 
When he started to read, he tried to apply his knowledge 
in ways scarcely less novel :— 

The first fruit of his study of electricity was the erection of a 
telegraph line between his place of business and his assistant’s 
house. Strange materials were pressed into his service as con- 
ductors and insulators, and, in the absence of a battery, an 
attempt was made to obtain the requisite current by rubbing a 
cat’s back and using the fore and hind paws as ‘‘ terminals.” 
The scheme failed and the cat fled in disgust ; but Edison was 
soon able to purchase an old battery and telegraph instruments. 

Love of play developed in Edison, as in the boy-inventor of the 
eccentric rod, his mechanical ingenuity. When he was telegraph 
clerk it was his duty to report himself to the head office every 
half hour by telegraphing the word ‘‘ six.” This, however, 
interfered with his plans of midnight rambles, and he overcame 
the difficulty by cutting suitable notches on a wheel, which, when 
turned by a clock, transmitted the signals automatically and with 
due regularity. 





A VERY vivid account of Napoleon’s landing on his 
escape from Elba is compiled, from the narratives of eye- 
witnesses, by Miss Dempster in Lonugman’s, under the 
title of “ The First of the Hundred Days.” 

THE\London factory girl is drawn with firm and sym- . 
pathetic hand in Zemple Bar for March. The writer 
declares that “ Mord Emly ” is the only character 11 fiction 
who satisfies the friends of the London factory girl. An 
appreciation of William Hazlitt is contributed to the 
same number by Mr. John Fyvie. 
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THE CROWN. AND THE CONSTITUTION... . 

Mr. W. T. STEAD writes in the Contemporary Review 
an article upon “The Crown and the Constitution,” in 
whieh he discusses the question of the power of the Crown 
in the modern constitution. He asks himself what would 
happen if by some miracle the.soul of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
were transferred into the body of Edward VII. Sucha 
Kaiser-possessed King would naturally seek to ascertain 
in the first case the uttermost limits of his’ power, and 
those limits, which are much wider in any case than 
most people imagine, are capable, as Mr. Stead shows, 
on Mr. Gladstone’s authority, of almost indefinite exten- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone in 1878, writing on the working of 
the British constitution, says that the King may be a 
weighty factor in the deliberations of State, not only 
because of the vantage of his high position, but because 
“every discovery of a blot that the studies of the 
Sovereign in the domain of business enables him to 
make, strengthens ‘his hands and enhances his authority.” 
Imagine, says Mr. Stead, the Kaiser turning his eagle 
eye upon the record of the present Ministry. The 
authority of the Sovereign is not a fixed quantity. It 
varies inversely with the ineptitude and folly of his 
advisers :— 

The new Sovereign would be able to place his finger upon 
blot after blot, upon blunder after blunder. He could point to 
petulant explosions of bad temper doing duty for the grave 
utterances of sagacious statesmanship. He could remind Ministers 
how they foresaw nothing, and prepared nothing, but allowed 
themselves to drift hither and thither upon a rock-sown sea with- 
out compass, chart, or rudder, the sport of circumstances and the 
prey of passion. With such a record before him, how could the 

aiser-King be gainsaid if, when the next foreign crisis arose, he 
were to insist upon wresting the rudder from the nerveless grasp 
of the purblind steersman, and himself directing the course of our 
foreign policy on definite principles, intelligently applied: in 
accordance with the established laws of international navigation ? 

In the question of the operations of war the Kaiser- 
King would not be able to. put his finger upon any one 
blot, but that would only be because the whole map is 
such a clotted conglomeration of blots that. he might 
spread his palm anywhere upon it, and not cover a single 
point where there was not a blot :— 

With such a record behind it, how could the Ministry venture 
to oppose. its wishes, its calculations, its plans, to those of the 
Kaiser-King? Is it not as certain as the rising of the sun that if 
Edward VII. were really possessed by the soul of his nephew, 
two weeks would not pass before the whole direction of the 
campaign in South Africa would pass unquestioned into the 
hands of the King? 

Unquestioned—firstly because it would be veiled by the thick 
drapery of Cabinet responsibility, and secondly because the 
nation is so heartsick at the nerveless ineptitude of a Ministry 
that can neither make peace nor levy war that it would hail with 
enthusiasm any change that promised to substitute decision for 
indecision, knowledge for. ignorance, and foresight and prepara- 
tion for blind muddling, But the Kaiser would be much too 
prudent to allow it to appear that anything had been changed. 
He would still sit unassailable within the chevaux de frise of his 
responsible advisers. They alone would be responsible. But in 
the inner arcanum of the Constitution it would be he who would 
impose his will upon them. _He would be the Supreme Lord of 
and over his Ministers. He would dictate: they would not 
dare to do other than obey, because of the blots innumerable to 
which he could point upon the domain of public business as the 
result of their bungling diplomacy and blindfold campaigning 
before he took’ affairs into his own hands. 

The rest of the article is devoted to a narrative of the 
way in which the Queen used her influence to affect the 
politics of her Empire. Mr. Stead declares that “ no one 


who possesses any knowledge of the inner history of the 
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Queen’s reign, no one who has been within the charmed 
circle within which momentous decisions on questions of 
Imperial policy are taken, can doubt that the King will 
find ample precedent for almost any act of interference in 
the foreign and colonial policy of the Empire which is 
based upon the exercise of influence rather than upon the 
assertion of authority.” 

Mr. Stead suggests that the King could hardly inaug- 
urate his reign more happily than by insisting upon the 
immediate and amicable settlement of the Nicaragua 
dispute, which if negligently handled may easily become 
a source of inflammatory friction between the two sections 
of English-speaking people. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that “a clear- 
headed Sovereign, with a definite idea as to the policy 
which should be pursued, could hardly wish for a wider 
field and a freer hand for exercising whatever faculty he 
may have of statesmanship than those which our new 
King has inherited from the Queen.” 

on a ood 


COAL-HEAVING AS A FINE ART. 

BIsHOP POTTER, recounting in the Century his 
Impressions of Japan, declares that the sight which lives 
most vividly in his memory was the loading of a steam- 
ship at Nagasaki with coal. He says :— 

The huge vessel, the Empress of Fapan, was one morning, 
soon after its arrival at Nagasaki, suddenly festooned 
—I can use no other word—from stem to stern on each 
side with a series of hanging platforms, the broadest 
nearest the base and diminishing as they rose, strung 
together by ropes, and ascending from the sampans, or huge 
boats in which the coal had been brought alongside the steamer, 
until the highest and narrowest platform was just below the 
particular port-hole through which it was received into the ship. 
There were, in each case, all along the sides of the ship, some four 
or five of these platforms, one above another, on each of which 
stood a young girl. On board the sampans men were busy filling 
a long line of baskets holding,’I should think, each about two 
buckets of coal, and these were passed up from the sampans in 
a continuous and unbroken line until they reached their destina- 
tion, each young girl, as she stood on her particular platform, 
passing, or rather almost throwing, these huge basketfuls of coal 
to the girl above her, and she again to her mate above her, and 
so on to the end. The rapidity, skill, and, above all, the 
rhythmic precision with which, for hours, this really tremendous 
task was performed was an achievement which might well fill an 
American athlete with envy and dismay. 

I took out my watch to time these girls, and again and again 
I counted. sixty-nine baskets—they never fell below sixty— 
passed on board in this way in a single minute. The young girl 
stooped to her companion below her, seized from her uplifted 
hands a huge basket of coal, and then, shooting her lithe arms 
upward, tossed it laughingly to the girl above her in the ever- 
ascending chain. And all the while there was heard, as one 
passed along from one to another of these chains of living 
elevators, a clear, rhythmical sound, which I supposed at first to 
have been produced by some bystander striking the metal string 
of something like a mandoline, but which I discovered, after a 
little, was a series of notes produced by the lips of these young 
coal-heavers themselves—distinct, precise, melodious, and stimu- 
lating. And at this task these girls continued, uninterruptedly 
and blithely, from ten o’clock in the morning until four o’clock 
in the afternoon, putting on board in that time, I was told, more 
than one thousand tons of coal. 

Compared with this poetry of motion the wonders of 
machinery employed in the mining of iron and described 
in the same magazine by Waldon Fawcett seem sordid 
even if tremendous prose. The colossal nature of the 
operations in the ‘district of Lake Superior, where the iron 
ore lies on the surface and is scooped up by steam navvies, 
imparts perhaps a touch of the Dantesque. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE NEW ECONOMIC CENTRE OF THE WORLD. 


“THE Great Empire by the Lakes” is the title which 
Mr. Frederic C. Howe gives to a very significant paper 
in the World’s Work for February. What an empire it 
is which finds its home in the region of the Great Lakes ! 
Nature has provided some of the very richest stores of 
iron and copper and coal, as well as the greatest network 
of internal waterways. She has also given the immense 
fund of energy which has run to waste for ages over the 
Niagara Falls. Man has developed there his keenest 
organising brain, his most inventive skill, his bravest 
energy. The immense economies of consolidated capital 
vie with the labour-saving devices of the latest machinery 
and power-plants in making the least that man does of 
most account. It is a marvellous picture which Mr. 
Howe draws. 


THE PROFUSE BOUNTY OF NATURE. 


Here are a few glimpses of it in his own words :— 

We are on the threshold of a development which is to make 
America the world-power in industry, commerce, and finance. 
The centre of industry has shifted, and the region of the Great 
Lakes, by virtue of the bounty of nature, is to be the home of the 
new development. These takes; which extend from the confines 
of New England to the state of Minnesota, coritain more than 
half of the fresh-water area of the globe. Their coast-lines have 
a combined length in the United States of 3,075 miles. About 
the western and southern shores of Lake Superior are found the 
low mountain ranges which produce upward of seventy-five per 
cent. of the iron ore of the United States. The mines are 
located a short distance from the shores of the lake, and in most 
instances consist of mountainous masses of ore, apparently of 
eruptive origin, which are mined in the- Mesabi range by the 
removal of a few feet of surface gravel and the use of dredging 
scoops which operate in the virgin ore. 

CARNEGIE AND ROCKEFELLER. 

The past two years have witnessed the greatest development 
the lake region has known. This has come about through the 
advent on a large scale of the Carnegie and Rockefeller interests 
in the transportation business. This was also coincident with 
the deepening of the waterways. . . At the same time there has 
been a great improvement in the apparatus for unloading vessels, 
which effects a saving of fifty per cent. in time. 

The iron mines of Lake Superior have been linked with the 
coal and coke fields of Pennsylvania. This has led to the 
tremendous development of the iron and steel industry in the 
Pittsburg and Cleveland districts. Human labour has_ been 
reduced to an insignificant item in all the processes, from the 
extraction of the crude ore from the earth, to the production of 
the finished product at the surface nearly a thousand miles away. 

MACHINERY ALL BUT OMNIFIC. 

By present processes, from the moment the steam scoop, 
handling tons of native ore, touches the soil in Minnesota or 
Michigan until the raw material issues as a hundred-pound steel 
rail on the banks of the Monongahela River, the element of 
human labour is scarce appreciable. Trains in the Superior 
district are loaded by steam scoops. At the docks the cars are 
unloaded into bins or pockets. From these pockets, ships of 
five to seven thousand gross tons’ capacity are loaded ina few 
hours’ time, through chute attachments running into the holds of 
the vessels. In the Mesabi range a half dozen men will mine 
five thousand tons of ore in.a few hours. An ore vessel is 
loaded almost without the use of pickaxe or shovel. Gravitation 
does the work formerly done by man. On the lower lakes the 
vessels are unloaded in a few hours’ time by. hoisting-devices or 
clam-like scoops which will do the work of sixty men and 
transport ten tons of ore ina single clasp of the scoop. Steel 
cars with a capacity of sixty tons are unloaded at the furnaces by 
immense cranes which pick the cars clear from the tracks, 
transport them to an ore pile, and dump them as simply and 
or and with as much precision, as if they were but buckets 
of sand. 
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Speaking of the lavish bestowals of nature on this 
region, and of the enormous dividends—in some cases 
equal in a single year to the entire capital invested—the 
writer interjects : “Could these bounties have been pre- 
served to the State, the problems of finance would have 
been easy of solution.” The cost of transport on the 
Great Lakes has been reduced to less than one-tenth of 
one cent for carrying one ton one mile. The tonnage of 
the Sault Ste. Marie River in 1899 amounted to more 
than 25,000,000 tons, or three times that of the Suez 
Canal. 

PROJECTED INVASION OF EUROPE. 

No wonder that we read next :— 

And far-seeing men of this region are now casting their eyes 
towards the markets of the world. Plans have been matured to 
place the coalfields of Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania 
in immediate touch with European ports, Within a short time 
a fleet of boats will carry coal between Newport News and 
Europe. The former point will be connected with the interior 
by a railroad.. This will mean a fuel economy to European 
cities of from one dollar to two dollars a ton. One may safely 
say that the next generation will see the coalfields and iron 
mines of America supplying the European consumer, much as 
the wheat fields of the West now supply the English artisan. 
Within the next year and a half it is freely expected that 
American ore will be landed in the Clyde. To-day America is 
‘* carrying coals to Newcastle.” 


THE WORLD’S SHIPYARD. 


The same region aspires to take the lead not merely in 
extractive but also in constructive industry :— 

At the present time vessels can be constructed on the Great 
Lakes cheaper than any place else in the world. It is not an 
idle dream to anticipate that within a generation the carrying 
trade of the world will be shifted from England to America, and 
that the shipyards on the lakes will be accepting contracts from 


Europe. . 


In the train of these advantages the writer traces a 
higher, freer education, refinement, culture : “a diminu- 
tion in Churchgoing, but an increase in Christian doing.” 


A CENTRE OF—SOCIALISM ? 


Perhaps not least notable in this record of development 
is what the writer says of the new political spirit which 
is appearing :— 

Some term the feeling of the West, Socialism, The West 
says it is but an effort to reclaim and preserve to the state the 
means by which the largest degree of self-help and individualism 
is possible. It cannot always see the difference between a river 
and harbour appropriation as a means for facilitating commerce, 
and the erection of grain elevators and storage warehouses for 
the same pur It cannot distinguish between steamship 
subsidies for the promotion of the shipping industry, and the 
regulation and utilisation of transportation facilities by any 
means which will best subserve the public weal. 

ADIEU TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

The article ends with a piece of prophecy based on 
history which will be read in the Old Country with 
mixed feelings :— 

The century upon which we are entering is to be marked by 
one of those movements by which the region about the lakes will 
take its place in that evolution of the Western world by which 
the control of the world’s commerce first centred in the Italian 
cities in the Middle Ages, when all the wealth of the Orient 
passed through their gates ; then passed to Spain, owing to the 
golden influx of the precious metals from the discovery of 
America ; then to Holland, and later to Great Britain, which 
country has enjoyed the commercial supremacy of the world 
during the past century, owing to the industrial revolution 
following upon the use of steam in manufacture and its appli- ° 
catien to transportation. 











THE REVIEW 


OUR COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. 
How ARE WE TO MAINTAIN IT? 


THERE is a very interesting symposium on a very im- 
portant subject in the New Liberal Review for March. 
The subject is “How to Maintain Our Commercial 
Supremacy,” and if the number and authority of the con- 
sultants is any measure of the gravity of the disease, we 
are ina very bad way. We are given the opinions of 
Mr. Kenric Murray, the Secretary of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. Keir Hardie, Sir Neville Lubbock, 
Colonel Sir Howard Vincent, Mr. Ernest Williams, Mr. 
W. H. Lever, of “Sunlight Soap,” Mr. T. E. Blackwell, 
Chairman of the Council of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. A. L. Jones, and Mr. A. J. Wilson, of the 
Investor's Review, With such a number of contributors 
the contributions must needs be short, but they are not 
the less valuable for that. 


Mr. MuRRAY’s VIEWS. 


Mr. Murray says we must ensure our warehouse before 
we lay ina stock of goods. In other words we must first 
reform and strengthen our Army and Navy. Secondly, 
we must adopt a wide system of commercial education. 
Several of the Continental States, notably Germany, 
must be our models in this respect. Thirdly, we must 
attend to the danger which will result from the decreas- 
ing of our recuperative stores of country blood. Mr. 
Murray, like most of us, finds this the most difficult 
problem ofall, and he gives no hint as to how it is to be 
solved. Fourthly, we must have Imperial Federation, on 
Free Trade principles. Fifthly, we must increase the 
productiveness of our labour. And lastly, we want cheap 
transport. The solution of this problem, Mr. Murray 
apparently sees in state-owned, and _ state-subsidised 
railways and steamships. 


Mr. KEIR HARDIE. 


Mr. Keir Hardie does not believe in technical educa- 
tion, which is to the workman only what drill is to the 
soldier. Personal efficiency is not to be obtained by 
developing one lobe of the brain at the expense of the 
rest. But an eight hours’ working day would cheapen 
production, and improve the efficiency of labour. Mr. 
Hardie agrees with Mr. Murray as to the nationalisation 


-of railways, and he adds, significantly, of mines. As ‘for 


expansion as a means of helping trade, of course Mr. 
Hardie will not have anything to do with it. He 


-concludes :— 


High wages, short hours, the abandonment of Imperialism : 
and the nationalisation of raw materials and the means of transit, 
are in my judgment the chief means whereby our Commercial 
Supremacy is likely to be prolonged. Low wages and long 
hours, even when backed by technical education, will assuredly 
hasten the end. 


SIR NEVILLE LUBBOCK. 


Sir Neville Lubbock thinks that we ought to apply the 
“open door ” and “ equality of opportunity ” principles to 
our factory legislation, in other words, “not to handicap 
the producers in the interests of the wage-earning classes.” 
Of course, we must educate :— 

But, while we do our utmost to improve the efficiency of every 
individual in the national workshop, do not let us forget that 
even the best equipped must fail to hold their own in the Inter- 
national struggle for existence if they go into the fight with their 
hands tied. Given ‘‘a fair field and no favour,” I have a firm 
belief in the ability of the Britisher to hold his own against all 
comers. But the stress of the coming competition will allow of 
no artificial handicaps. 





OF REVIEWS. 


SIR HOWARD VINCENT. 

Sir Howard Vincent hardly needs quotation, for he 
only says what he has said so often before. We must 
establish preferential trade with the Colonies on mutual 
terms, and impose a duty on foreign goods to readjust 
the balance. He thinks that the general sense of our 
people is in favour of such a policy, especially, he adds, 
after the events of last year. But at the same time he 
admits that the merchant and consuming interests are 
strong against it—and if we deduct these, who is left ? 

MR. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. Ernest Williams begins by saying that our com- 
mercial supremacy cannot be maintained under any cir- 
cumstances. The most we can do is to maintain a large 
measure of commercial prosperity, for Germany and the 
United States will inevitably get ahead of us. As for 
technical education, it is by no means an all-sufficient 
weapon, for it could not have saved certain of our indus- 
tries, such as sugar refining, which have decayed. Against 
such systems as the American Trust, no education will 
avail. The real and only remedy, he agrees with Sir 
Howard Vincent, is the establishment of a Customs Union. 

Mr. W. H. LEVER. 

Mr. Lever looks forward to the supremacy of the 
United States, but not till the end of the century. But 
he does not think that that necessarily involves British 
decay. At the same time-we are hampered by our un- 
practical system of education. Trades Unionism is 
another evil, but at the same time low-priced labour is a 
disadvantage. The high rates of wages in America have 
forced manufacturers to perfect their machinery, and 
increase the total efficiency of the man and machine. 
He says :— 

To my mind the sign of the highest manufacturing ability is 


_ shewn when a nation can pay the highest rate of wages in the 


world and yet produce manufactures cheaper than can be 
produced elsewhere. This the Americans are doing in many 
directions, and it will behove us to see that in the present 
century our workmen in England are better paid, better housed, 
and better educated ; that sounder ideas of productive energy 
are instilled into them; that the fallacy of restriction of output 
is educated out of them ; that they are taught to look with the 

eatest favour upon every labour-saving appliance that may be 
introduced into the work they are engaged in; that they are 
taught to assist as far as they possibly can by suggestions in the 
reduction of labour and the increase of the output, as the surest 
means of improving their own position. Given such conditions 
as these, notwithstanding that England of itself is geographic- 
ally and physically limited, and is competing with the United 
States, which for the purposes of present expansion is practically 
unlimited, we need fear nothing with regard to the future. 

Mr. T. F, BLACKWELL. 

Mr. Blackwell’s article is short, but interesting from 
the fact that he is the only one of the contributors who 
regards technical and commercial education as the chief 
remedy. But he protests also against the devotion of 
the commerical community to amusements to the 
detriment of their business affairs, 

‘Mr. A. L. JONEs. 

Mr. A. L. Jones mentions that in one of his establish- 
ments alone he employs 250 clerks, and his experience of 
them is that only a small proportion are well-equipped 
for their work. He is making the interesting experiment 
of granting his clerks an additional half-hour to their 
lunch-time, which they must employ in studying a 
language or shorthand. In regard to the lower industrial 
ranks, he says that as long as they are badly housed 
they will never take any interest in their work. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


Mr. A. J. WILSON. 


Mr. Wilson closes the discussion. He does not think 
it is any longer a question of maintaining our supremacy, 
but rather our equality. He regards the neglect of our 
mercantile navy as one of our greatest disadvantages. 
He says :— 

We require cheaper means of transport at home, higher 
organisation in many of our industries, a stronger feeling of 
comradeship among producers and merchants, and above all 
economy in every department of production, Unless our 
habits change in these respects, I fear we must expect to be 
elbowed aside in the struggle for control of markets. 


It is a very useful discussion, but the most remarkable 
thing about it is that education is regarded by so many 
men of weight as secondary to financial policy and 
industrial legislation. It is, of course, written largely from 
the employer and capitalist point of view. What would be 
still more interesting would be a discussion by intelligent 
workmen on the same subject from their point of view. 


—eoo— 


MORE MAIDEN TRIBUTE. 


I REFERRED the other month to the melancholy con- 
firmation afforded by a recent trial at Berlin as to the 
existence of the horrible evils to which I called attention 
in 1885 in “The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon.” 
It would seem that in the New World the same eviis 
exist and flourish even more shamelessly than they do in 
the capitals of Europe. The following extract from the 
New York Sun is quoted by Mark Twain in his paper in 
the North American Review :— 


The purpose of this article-is not to describe the terrible 
offences against humanity committed in the name of Politics in 
some of the most notorious East Side districts. Zhey could not 
be described, even verbally. But it is the intention to let the 
great mass of more or less careless citizens of this beautiful 
metropolis of the New World get some conception of the havoc 
and ruin wrought to man, woman and child in the most densely 
populated and least known section of the city. Name, date and 
place can be supplied to those of little faith—or to any man who 
feels himself aggrieved. It is a plain statement of record and 
observation, written without licence and without garnish. 

Imagine, if you can, a section of the city territory completely 
dominated by one man, without whose permission neither 
legitimate nor illegitimate business can be conducted ; where 
illegitimate business is encouraged and legitimate business 
discouraged ; where the respectable residents have to fasten 
their doors and windows summer nights and sit in their rooms 
with asphyxiating air and 100-degree temperature, rather than 
try to catch the faint whiff of breeze in their natural breathing 
places, the stoops of their homes ; where naked women dance 
by night in the streets, and unsexed men prowl like vultures 
through the darkness on ‘‘ business” not only permitted but 
encouraged by the police; where the education of infants 
begins with the knowledge of prostitution and the training 
of little girls is training in the arts of Phryne; where 
American girls brought up with the refinements of American 
homes are imported from small towns up-State, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New Jersey, and kept as virtually prisoners as 
if they were locked up behind jail bars until they have lost all 
semblance of womanhood ; where small boys are taught to solicit 
Sor the women of disorderly houses ; where there is an organised 
society of young men whose sole business in life is to corrupt 
young girls and turn them over to bawdy houses ; where men 
walking with their wives along the street are openly insulted ; 
where children that have adult diseases are the chief patrons of the 
hospitals and dispensaries ; where it is the rule, rather than 
the exception, that murder, rape, robbery and theft go unpunished 
—in short where the Premium of the most awful forms of Vice 
is the Profit of the politicians. 
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MONARCHY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. SIDNEY Low, in the Nineteenth Century, writes 
upon the part which royalty has played in the politics of 
the world during the last sixty years. Monarchy was 
not in good odour in 1837 in Europe, while in England 
it was less popular than it had been at any time since 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. A large part 
of England was flagrantly anti-monarchical. When the 
Queen came to the throne Greville noticed, as a rather 
agreeable sign, that the behaviour of the people “ showed 
some amount of courtesy and interest.” Outside the 
United Kingdom there was little loyalty, and India was 
fomenting with rebellion, and half its population were in 
favour of setting up a republic on their own account. In 
the other colonies Great Britain was regarded as a 
disagreeable step-mother. The change that has been 
brought about since then is a veritable revolution. In 
the last sixty years the thrones of Europe have been 
occupied by a number of kings and queens who pos- 
sessed considerable force of character, considerable 
mental and physical energy, and an unusual faculty for 
government. 

These monarchs, without being men and women of 
genius, have been gifted with some of the best and most 
useful qualities which a sovereign can have. The result 
is that in this country there has been a most remarkable 
modification of feeling with regard to the royal preroga- 
tive. The throne has become the bond of empire, and 
in place of the old sense of suspicion and distrust there 
has been a growing pride in the throne and an increasing 
sentimental attachment to the reigning family. 

On the continent of Europe the influence of the 
Sovereign has been quite as marked. Sixty years ago 
it seemed as if it would be difficult to keep several of the 
nations from falling to pieces. In almost every case the 
work has been accomplished by the personal energy and 
force of character, and the executive ability of the 
monarch. When the monarch did not possess those 
qualities, the State was threatened with dissolution. 
Two leading cases are the success with which Francis 
Joseph has kept Austria- Hungary together, while 
on the other hand we have the lamentable example 
of Spain. Italy and Germany have been revived 
and unified by strong patriot Sovereigns. Even in 
smaller nations it was the wisdom and character of 
Leopold and Christian which have done much to make 
Belgium and Denmark model States of Western Europe. 
The influence of monarchy has not been confined to 
Europe. The revolution in Japan, which has led almost 
to the creation of Japan as a modern State, was achieved 
by the Mikado, one of the great statesmen-sovereigns of 
the modern world. Mexico is nominally under a President 
of the Republic, but he has more authority than most con- 
stitutional kings. At the same time that monarchy has 
become stronger, and has achieved great results for the 
nations, Parliament has become weaker, and has fallen into 
more or less disrepute. In one Parliament there has 
prevailed a chronic deadlock, in another indecent 
violence, in a third scandalous obstruction, in a fourth a 
division into squabbling groups, incapable of doing busi- 
ness or controlling the administration. Mr. Low declares 
that so great has been the effect produced by the contrast 
between the frequent inadequacy of the Parliamentary 
machine and the smooth effectiveness of royalty, that 
the late Queen Victoria, if she had chosen, could 
have made use of her prerogative to an extent which 
would have provoked insurrection, if attempted by her 
predecessors. 
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_ THE CREATOR OF INDUSTRIAL RUSSIA. 


M. WITTE, THE REFORMER. By HENRY NORMAN. 


Scribner’s Magazine for March contains as its most 
important contribution the fifth of Mr. Henry Norman’s 
articles on “Russia of To-day.” ‘It is entitled “M. de 
Witte and the New Economic Régime,” and it gives a 
very excellent idea of the resources of Russia, and of the 
personality of the man who first revealed them to the 
world. Mr. Norman writes as an optimist; that is to 
say, it does not come within his province to deal with the 
objections, which are certainly held by a great number 
of enlightened Russians, to. the industrialisation of 
Russia, and the occasionally forced measures by which 
it is brought about. To deal with these questions would 
require a much more profound knowledge of Russia than 
Mr. Norman possesses. But, as far as the superficial 
aspects, expressed in facts and statistics are concerned, 
Mr. Norman’s article is excellent, and deserves to be 
studied. 

M. WITTE, THE REFORMER. 


It is evident that Mr. Norman has fallen under the 
glamour of M. de Witte. Anyone whose outlook is con- 
fined to Anglo-American ideas of economics must 
inevitably do so. So we get an excellent picture of M. de 
Witte, painted on the principle which I have always 
attempted to observe in my Character Sketches, “ the 
man as seen by himself at his best moments.” Of de 
Witte’s earlier career it is not necessary to say anything. 
It was distinguished chiefly by energy and resolution. 
But it was only when he became Minister of Finances at 
the early age of forty-four that he was able to bring his 
good qualities to bear on the broader questions of 
Russian life. In the earlier portion of his career he had 
published a work on the political economy of Friedrich 
List, the apostle of “ educational protection,” or protec- 
tion provisionally imposed for the purpose of developing 
home industries. This has been the keynote of de Witte’s 
policy ever since. 

HIS REFORMS. 


M. Witte’s first great reform was to stop the gambling 
on the price of the rouble which was. prévalent in Berlin. 
In a single year the 100 rouble note had fluctuated from 
245.10 marks to 191.50 marks. Witte boldly declared 
that its value henceforth was not to be below 216 marks, 
and brought the speculators to their knees. His next 
step was to establish the gold standard. This he did 
with equal success in 1897, reducing the amount of paper 
roubles issued by. one-half.. But perhaps his greatest 
undertaking is the establishment of a Government 
monopoly in alcohol. This was the first of his reforms 
in point of time, but it is still proceeding. M. Witte’s 
principle was that a man drinks for three reasons : first, 
because he has a natural desire to do so; secondly, 
because he is incited to do so; and thirdly, because 
he is given credit. . Therefore he determined that 
nobody but the State shall make a profit on liquors. 
By 1904 the whole manufacture and sale of spirit 
within the Russian Empire will be a strict Government 
monopoly, and drink will be sold only by the glass,, 
and together with food, and no credit will be given. 
The financial result of this reform has been already to 
bring a profit of £3,000,000 into the Russian Treasury. An 
ordinary critic might ask whether there was no danger of 
the State supplying inferior drink and encouraging its 
consumption in order to fill its coffers. But Mr. Norman 
does not deal with criticism. 


. pessimistic. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROTECTIONISM, 

As to the result of the educational protection. policy, 
Mr. Norman says that the industrial turnover during the 
period 1893-97 was six times as great as that of-ten 
years ago. Thus, in 1877, Russia produced 1,700,000 
tons of coal, petroleum, iron and steel, whereas in 1898 
she produced close upon 24,000,000 tons. M. de Witte 
has himself declared that this policy is as beneficial to 
agriculture as to industry. He has also declared himself 
as follows : ‘ Abroad capital is plentiful and cheap ; we 
must seek it there.” 

THE RUSSIAN FINANCES, 

Now the objection of foreigners to putting their capital 
into Russian enterprises is the current belief that Russia 
is borrowing beyond her resources. To this Mr. Norman 
replies by saying that Russia has paid £30,000,000 off her 
national debt within the last ten years, and is at present 
paying it off at the rate of 42,500,000 a year. In regard 
to Russia’s borrowings, he says that from 1887 to 1900 
the Russian Treasury has not received from new loans a 
single penny of capital more than the old capital which 
she paid off. Russia’s borrowings have been made only 
with the object of paying off more costly debts and for 
the development of her resources. He regards the appre- 
hensions of foreign capitalists on this score, therefore, as 
baseless. 

A MARKET FOR FOREIGN CAPITAL. 

Mr. Norman proceeds to give an account of the great 
New Russia Company which was formed entirely on 
foreign capital, and is one of the most profitable enter- 
prises in the world. He says that for foreigners with 
equal capacity there are opportunities just as profitable 
nowadays. Some of the Russian companies have paid 
50 per cent. and even more. Enterprises which fail in 
Russia generally fail only through their own fault. At 
the same time he admits that induStrial enterprises in 
Russia are hampered with restrictions which would be 
intolerable to English or American employers. The 
New Russia Company has to support its own schools, 
take infinite precautions against accidents, and even pay 
a contribution towards maintaining the local Cossack 
guard, Taxation is also heavy, andmaterial supplied to 
the Government is exposed to severe tests. The Minister 
of Finances fixes his own price, and the company must 
take the work or leave it. In spite, however, of these 
restrictions the New Russia Company’s dividends for the 
last ten years fluctuated between 15 and 125 per cent. 

TRADE AND THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY. . 


Mr. Alexander Kinloch contributes to the Monthly 
Review a paper entitled “Trade and the Siberian 
Railway,” which is illustrated with an excellent map, but 
is otherwise not very interesting, except for the fact that 
he is extremely pessimistic as to the value of the railway 
for developing trade. He thinks that the waterways of 
the country are much more valuable, If Mr. Kinloch 
had examined the statistics as to the actual development 
of trade concurrently with the building of the railway he 
might perhaps have been less sceptical. His view as to 
the attractions of the railway for passengers is equally 
He regards the Siberian railway, like its 
prototype the Transcaspian, as primarily strategical. 

“a 





A “ LiBRARY EDITION ” of Cassier’s Magazine, namely, 
a copy of the monthly issue in cloth covers, has been 
issued at 2s. The cloth binding will be more serviceable 
than paper covers, and it may induce readers to preserve 
the magazines. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH PAUL KRUGER. 

Mrs. ERNEST LUDEN, resident in Holland, contributes 
to the Pall Mall Magazine the best article upon Paul 
Kruger that I have yet seen in print. Mrs. Luden writes 
with charming freedom and heart-felt enthusiasm. In- 
numerable pens have caricatured Paul Kruger. She 
alone has ventured to paint the man as he really is. She 
says :— 

The tall chimney-pot hat, the flat ‘‘apple-pie” boots, the 
short trousers, the bible, the long pipe, the oyster eyes, the 
Newgate frill, the flattened hair, are as well known as Mr, 
Chambcrlain’s eye-glass, Sir William Harcourt’s chin, or Bis- 
marck’s three hairs, and lend themselves as readily to elementary 
caricature. 

But there is in him something which cannot be caricatured, 
‘that spark of something magnificent with which God kindles 
the natural rulers of men. Men recognise it gladly, at once ; 
they follow it irresistibly ; they call it Power, Inspiration, 
Genius... . A passion of conviction, a triumph of belief 
flames out of his merest words . . . . The spirit of the super- 
natural hovers behind his voice. He believes that God is with 
him, and when he ceases one believes it too.” His personality 
‘triumphs over the commonplace flesh, the slop-shop clothes, 
the offending spittoon, and sings a grand song of exaltation 
above their ugliness .. . . If he came to England the people 
would listen to him. The very ruggedness of his words would 
attract, and public opinion would be caught up, and edified in 
its faith and trust, it would see God in things... . He has 
come to Europe to do work—hard, deep work. The need of 
obtaining arbitration consumes him to the detriment of every 
other interest . . . .” 

** Will no one arbitrate?” he cried to me the other day at the 
Hague. ‘Will no one give us a fair hearing, a chance of 
defending ourselves? We may have done wrongly ; we have had 
our faults, our weaknesses ; we declared this war, but our hands 
were forced—we can prove it. Let some one judge between this 
England and ourselves! Let some one judge !” 

** But England will not hear of arbitration, President,” I said, 
‘and we don’t want a European war !” 

‘* How can justice bring about a war?” he demanded fiercely. 
** We ask for light! We want the verdict of a neutral judge! 
We want justice, justice !” 

His words, says the writer, “ well up in him spontane- 
ously from the depths of his stricken heart. He is the 
heavy clanging bell that voices the soul of a people. 
..... When he pleads for ‘die Land,’ when his great 
rough voice softens and grows like a woman’s who mourns 
for her sick child, he rings true with the heart-throbs of 
his fellow countrymen ” :— 

Then suddenly he casts his hands from each other, as if they 
were rending earthly difficulties. ‘* But the Lord will help us!” 
he cried. ‘‘The Lord will help us! In the end we shall win ! 
Be sure of it! we shall win! I do not know how or when, but it 
is a certainty to me we shall win. God is our strength. Worldly 
speaking this war is in the hands of the two Governments (the 
Republics and Great Britain), but God alone has it in His keep- 
ing. We shall win!” 

It is quite impcssible to describe the pent-up fire of his 
words... . But this needful earnestness, this soul’s conviction, 
soared through the jagged sentences with almost the living joy of 
prophecy. Here was a man who entrusted his cause to the Lord 
of Hosts, and shou‘ed it defiantly to the heavens... . It was 
a childlike faith in the invincibility of his ideal of ‘* Right” that 
inspired him, 

He too may die blind and helpless in a land that he knows 
not, Good,—it is God’s will, and the triumph of Right and 
God’s victory will come in His own good time. 

His photographs make him older than he really looks. 
The homely,-coarse features and the untidy beard force them- 
selves upon the consideration, and the expression, the essenee 
of the man, has fled before the orieal of the camera. 
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When: Mrs, Luden spoke to him of his wife and said 
how sorry she was for her, he answered :— 

**T am sorry for her too, I have deep sorrow for her! But I 
have far, far more sorrow for ‘die Land.’ My wife has her 
children—six are with her still ; and the English are kind to her, 
they have left her in her own home. But ‘die Land! die 
Land !’” And then his voice died down suddenly, and I could 
not look at him for the tears in my eyes. 

The long lids fell over the tired, sick eyes for a moment, 
and then he said: ‘‘I have not heard from the wife for the last 
sixteen days, but she has six of her children with her, she is not 
to be pitied—at least, not as ‘die Land’ is :” 

And then the prayer of his heart, the ache that runs through 
all his musings, burst from him again with an exceeding bitter 
cry: ‘fA fair hearing! if they would only give us a fair hearing ! 
Will no one take up our cause? Will no one help us! Justice! 
I ask for justice! _ We are a little folk, but we have made great 
steps—we have given much.” 

“England,” he cried a few days ago, “wanted to 
monopolise everything, and they have got all our 
monopolies, but they can’t have a monopoly of freedom. 
They cannot take our freedom from us.” 

He declared that an English dispatch was on the seas 
stating that “nothing but force will avail” when 
England’s statesmen came to treat with him. Two of 
his sons are dead, two are prisoners, one in St. Helena, 
one in Ceylon. He believes that two more are dead also, 
but thirty-one sons and grandsons of his are still in the 
held :— 

**T could not go with the commandoes—I could not.” Butas 
I have said, one must see the man, one must hear him speak, to 
get at the heart of his words, the passionate agony of his 
sorrow. Paul Kruger stands out before us now in all the hard, 
fierce light that a national calamity can throw upon its victims. 
. . . Behind him is the din of war—the groans and misery of a 
dying people. 

Mrs. Luden concludes her article by asking what is in 
store for Kruger in the future? Will he growstone blind 
and deaf, and linger through years of angry second 
childhood, clamouring for “justice?” Will he, like 
Moses, die within sight of the promised land—with the 
joy-bells of arbitration ringing in his ears, and a “ free” 
Transvaal stretching out before him? Will he return to 
Pretoria, a President again (and he would tell you that 
“with God all things are possible”), but one who has 
learned bitter lessons, as he has given hard blows—a 
President with a terrible past, and a strengthened belief 
in the earthly punishments of God ?— 

We cannot tell. But when, in after years, the grain still 
grows in dark blood patches above the fattened African soil . . . 
and the children ask, ‘‘ Why was the war?” may the mothers 
tell his story tenderly to the little ones—may the fathers forgive 
him his errors and his weaknesses for the sake of the love 
that he bore for ‘‘die Land’ and the faith that he had in its 
strength ! 





Pearson’s Magazine. 


THE March number of Pearson’s is very good—worth 
more space than I can give it. Especially interesting 
are—besides Dr. Louis Robinson’s article, noticed else- 
where—an account of M. Bertillon’s methods of identify- 
ing criminals, entitled “ The Speaking Portrait,” and an 
account of “ Wheeling on the Floor of the Ocean ” in the. 
wonderful little Avgonxaut, a sinkable ship—of course an 
American invention—destined to go down to a depth of 
100 fathoms and recover lost cargoes. At the bottom 
of the sea she rests on three wheels which propel 
her over that fascinating unknown—the sea bottom. 
The whole article is particularly curious and interesting. 
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WHAT ENGLAND OUGHT TO DO. 
By A CONTINENTAL FRIEND. 

A “CONTINENTAL OBSERVER” writes in the North 
American: Review to say what England ought to do in 
the present crisis. He professes himself to be a life-long 
friend and admirer of the British nation, and he speaks 
with appreciation of the moral grandeur of our people. 
He maintains that England has now reached the parting 
of the ways, and that it depends upon her decision 
whether she will continue to loom more and more mightily 
on the horizon of history or disappear in the fogs of the 
past. What, then, is his prescription? He gives it in a 
sentence. England ought to do two things—“ create a 
regular and well-disciplined army and secure a well- 
armed diplomacy.” “But England would be _ irre- 
mediably destined to decline if this South African 
war did not contain for her one of those supreme lessons 
which Providence gives to a land, and which is not 
renewed if the country does not know how to comprehend 
its decisive significance.” That we have rot been utterly 
defeated in South Africa was due first to the heroism of 
the soldiers, but above all to the complete absence of 
military instruction in the enemy. If the Boers had been 
trained in war, they could have utterly destroyed the 
British armies. Nothing short of general and com- 
pulsory military service can save England from 
destruction. ‘As for relying upon volunteers, the 
volunteer camps of England, in comparison with the real 
military instruction, are what a boat-race is to a cavalry 
charge.” Voluntary enlistment was all very well so long 
as we kept within our own borders. But when we have 
expanded over all the continents, it would be the rankest 
folly to pretend to be able to rise to our unparalleled 
responsibilities by the organisation of a volunteer army. 
He sums up a mass of absolutely competent opinion when 
he says that 100,000 men trained and disciplined and 
organised with the mathematical precision of Continental 
standing armies would have largely sufficed to bring the 
thing to a speedy conclusion. 

Among other good results which would accrue from 
the adoption of military service in some form is that all 
Stop-the-War people would be summarily crushed out. 

The English army, he says, should number in peace 
time at least 600,000 men if England is to keep herself 
intact, to say nothing of aggrandisement. And this Con- 
tinental Observer maintains that our diplomatic service 
abounds with the same faults as those which paralyse 
our army. We have given our diplomacy a bad organi- 
sation. We have left the filling of the most important 
posts to caprice, to personal sympathies, or to considera- 
tions of birth. “The result is the inevitable one. 
England has been béaten everywhere.” 

The British diplomatist possesses an insular soul which 
leads him to want long holidays. Every post is for him 
“an obligatory sojourn, of which he supports courageously 
the load, but the weight of which he never ceases to feel.” 
It is also diplomacy virtuous, with a rigid observance of 
the most austere laws and of public morality, reluctant to 
employ the methods in use among other diplomacies in 
the world. The result is that our diplomatists have been 
defeated over and over again. Our diplomatists possess 
no secret funds, hardly even the funds necessary to meet 
. the requirements of its private police. As a result 
English diplomatists everywhere lost the battle. 

The last point to which our adviser refers is that of 
Gibraltar being given in exchange for Ceuta. The rocks 
of Gibraltar can now be fired upon by the Spanish guns 
at Algeciras. To shift them out of the way, England 
would have to spend four or five millions, and if in 
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possession of Ceuta, in exchange for Gibraltar, she were 
to spend this sum there, she would render Ceuta the best 
situation for her own defence in the Mediterranean, just 
where Morocco threatens to become a formidable apple 
of discord, a danger which would then be annulled. 

He finishes the article by summing up the three heads 
which England needs :—first, a well-disciplined standing 
army ; second, an armed diplomacy ; and third, the con- 
quest of an ally. 

—— 89 e 


WHO WERE THE LIARS? 


THE campaign of calumny against the Boers is 
breaking down on many sides. Englishmen will ever 
remember with shame the slanders which passed current 
as gospel a year ago, but which even Jingo statesmen 
now completely disavow. In the March number of 
Cornhill another aspersion cast by mendacious 
“patriots” is wiped off. “Some Boer War Bulletins ” 
is the title of an article contributed by Mr. Basil 
Williams, who was in the C.I.V. Battery. In July of last 
year he was sent with a companion to seek provisions in 
a deserted farm on Slabbert’s Nek :-— 

It was a very prosperous-looking farm, stored with plenty of 
horses, poultry, and grain, and situated at the entrance of a very 
fertile-looking valley just under the hill. A certain amount of 
animal comforts were obtained here for the battery ; and besides, 
as personal loot, I secured this bundle of papers, which looked 
as if they might be interesting. 8 

He goes on :— 

They are interesting chiefly for the light which they throw on 
the amount of information about the war vouchsafed to Boers in 
scattered parts of the Free State. It has been said and often 
repeated in England that the most lying accounts of what was 
really happening were spread about to deceive the burghers ; 
that their own victories were enormously exaggerated, their 
disasters concealed ; and that the Boer and English losses were 
always set out in a light more in accordance with the Boer 
wishes than with the truth. These bulletins probably afford the 
best possible test of the truth of this theory, as they are evidently 
the sort of news sent to people who lived in out-of-the-way 
parts and had no means of verifying the truth of the statements ; 
and it is surprising on the whole to find how accurate is the news 
thus given as compared with our own sources of information. 

He gives many extracts, and concludes :— 

It is much to be regretted that these bulletins have arrived in 
so fragmentary a condition; but enough of them is extant to 
show that at any rate in the Free State the farmers were not 
put off with grossly untrue accounts of the state of the war, and 
that even in official veracity the Boer is not quite so bad as at 
one time the bellicose spirit of the Jingo papers thought it 
necessary to paint him, 
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A NOTABLE curiosity is supplied by the March Le¢sure 
Hour in a series of photographs taken of sleeping 
London by moonlight from the Tower Bridge. The 
exposures varied from three minutes to two hours, and 
the results are weird and ghostly enough. The paper is 
by Miss Gertrude Bacon. Gossip on cotton is supplied 
by Mr. W. J. Gordon. Among the benefits conferred by 
the cheap production of cotton, he cites the. practical 
disappearance of rags and tatters and patches from 
the dress of the poor. Mr. W. J.” Stevens’ sketch 
of Zachary Macaulay leaves the impression that for 
ethical nobility Zachary was a greater man than his 
world-famous son. Sir John W. Moore gives an inviting 
account of a tour through North-Eastern Ireland. Mr. 
M. A. Morrison derives from his recently published letters 
a somewhat ideal picture of Bismarck as lover and 
husband. Dean Farrar’s eulogy on the late Queen is 
rather disappointing. 
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HOW TO GOVERN THE CHURCH. 
THE VIEW OF THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 

In the Nineteenth Century for March, the Rev. Dr. 
Percival, the Bishop of Hereford, has an article entitled 
“Church Reform: Why not Begin with the Parish,” 
which contains a very interesting and somewhat revolu- 
tionary proposal. 

PRESENT MEASURES. 

Dr. Percival does not regard with favour either the 
Discipline Bill or the Convocations Bill, which are at 
present attracting so much attention. If the Discipline 
Bill were passed into law he thinks it would only 
increase the resentment of those against whose practices 
it is directed, and it might even attract enough sym- 
pathy to their side to split the Church into two warring 
camps. The Convocations Bill he also regards as a 
mistake, for it means reversion to a more clerical form of 
Church Government. He does not believe that Parlia- 
ment will assent to it. 

Freedom or self-government must begin at home, and 
Dr. Percival therefore suggests that a representative 
Church Council should be established in every parish or 
ecclesiastical district, to be elected by all parishioners 
who are qualified to vote. The powers of this Council 
would be very great, as may be seen from the following 
list of the things they might do :— 

(1) It shall not be lawful for an incumbent or curate in charge 
of a parish to introduce any changes in the mode of conducting 
public worship without giving due notice and obtaining the 
assent of his Church Council. 

If this assent is withheld, the clerk may appeal to the Bishop 
for his decision on the subject, and the Bishop after conference 
with the clerk and the Council, and after full and careful con- 
sideration of the matter, shall make an order embodying his 
decision. 

(2) If the Council desires any reasonable and lawful change to 
be made in regard to the conduct of public worship, and the 
incumbent or curate in charge declines to make it, the Council 
may appeal to the Bishop, who shall, after full and careful con- 
sideration of the matter, make an order embodying his decision. 

(3) If in any case the Bishop’s order is objected to by either 
party an appeal shall be allowed to the Archbishop, whose 
decision shall be final. 

(4) If during a vacancy the parishioners through the Church 
Council petition the Bishop with reference to the mode of con- 
ducting public worship which the parishioners desire, it shall be 
the duty of the Bishop to make an order on the subject, having 
due regard to the wishes of the parishioners, and this order shall 
be binding on the new incumbent. 

(5) Any clerk who shall disregard an order of the Bishop or 
Archbishop given under this Act shall be forthwith admonished 
by the Bishop. 

If he fails to obey the admonition within three months, this 
failure shall zfs0 facto involve the immediate voidance of his 
benefice, or the lapse of his licence, as the case may be. 

(6) Every parishioner duly qualified to vote under the Parish 
Councils Act, and claiming to be a member of the Church of 
England as by law established, shall be qualified to vote in the 
election of the Parish Council, but no other person shall be so 
qualified. 

As to the qualifications of members or voters for the 
Council, Dr. Percival thinks they should be as wide as 
possible, and that no test should be imposed. Every 
person should be considered a member of the Church 
until he deliberately cuts himself off from it. 

In support of this scheme Dr. Percival declares that 
no reform can bring practical relief into Church life if it 
does not first of all settle the relations of an incumbent 
with his lay parishioners. The cause of parochial 
differences in nine cases out of ten lies in the arbitrary 
position of the incumbent. 
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IS THE NAVY EFFICIENT ? 
“No,” ANSWERS Mr. H. W. WILSON. 


Mr. H. W. WILSON is an alarmist, except when a war 
is actually in sight, when, as in the case of South Africa, 
he is an optimist. It is necessary, therefore, always to 
take his criticism of service matters with reserve. But in 
the case of the Navy his criticism is so insistent that it 
would be unreasonable not to call attention to what he 
says. In the Nineteenth Century for March, in an 
article headed “The Admiralty versus the Navy,” he 
deals with the naval question under three heads— 
organisation, material, and personnel—and in every case 
he finds that we are unprepared for war. 

ORGANISATION. 

The organisation of the Navy is, he begins, a 
“ negation of responsibility.” The sea-lords themselves 
do not know what is precisely the responsibility of each 
member of the Board. We have nothing in England 
like the German naval organisation, which Mr. Wilson 
says is not only theoretically perfect, but works in 
practice splendidly. As a consequence of this our fleets 
are badly distributed. Of the four great British fleets, 
not one was properly prepared for war last autumn. 
The proportions of the various types of ships were wrong. 
The Mediterranean fleet is so ill-supplied with cruisers that 
it could not hold its own against France alone, let alone 
France and Russia. Mr. Wilson asserts that our 
Admiral in the Mediterranean has asked for reinforce- 
ments which he could not get. 


MATERIAL, 


As to the material, Mr. Wilson says that we have not 
ships enough ready for sea. He calculates that the navy 
is 15 per cent. below what Mr. Goschen said in 1899 was 
the lowest essential number. What is worse the building 
programme is in disorganisation, and he gives instances 
of 32 to 52 months being required to complete British 
battleships, though in 1893-95 battleships were built in 
England in half the latter period. Striking out old ships, 
we have only 37 battleships ready and 16 building against 
28 French ships ready and five building, and 19 Russian 
ready and nine building, while Germany has 15 ready 
and Io building. Ofthe equipment of our ships in general 
Mr. Wilson finds that they are not better armoured and 
have less guns than the foreign ships. The dockyards 
are also inadequately equipped. At home we require a 
new dockyard, or a great extension of the present ones. 


PERSONNEL. 


With this subject Mr. Wilson deals shortly. We 
want a naval reserve of at least 100,000. We could 
easily get 10,000 or 20,000 good men from Canada and 
Australia. We want more trained officers, for France, 
Russia, and Germany are largely increasing their stock. 
Mr. Wilson concludes as follows :— 

Of our navy it may truly be said, in Scharnhorst’s words, 
describing the Prussian army on the eve of Jena, that ‘It is 
animated by the best spirit ; courage, ability, nothing is wanting. 
But it will not, it cannot, in the condition in which it is, do 
anything great or decisive.” 

The moral is plain. We must have organisation, carried out 
by an organiser who understands war. It is at Whitehall, at 
Downing Street, that the real fault is to be found. Responsibility 
when it is ‘‘spread” spells unreadiness and _ inefficiency. 
Germany, says M. Lockroy, ‘‘ views war as she does one of the 
national industries. She nurses her navy as though it were a 
commercial undertaking . . . . what dominates our attention is 
not so much the number of her ships or the size of her arsenals, 
as her application of method to the acquisition of naval 
supremacy.” 
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THE SWEET USES OF ‘ADVERTISEMENT. 


To the first February number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes Vicomte d’Avenel contributes one of his observant 
articles on. the various. methods adopted to secure that 
great necessity of the age—publicity. This passion for 
advertisement is, he says with great truth, not confined 
to the commercial world, but flourishes among politicians, 
“smart” society, literary men, and artists, who feel the 
democratic need of making themselves talked about, and 
who need not, as a rule, feel ashamed of it. He alludes 
to a familiar French poster of an illustrious politician 
with.a glass of so-and-so’s liqueur in his hand, from which 
both the politician and the proprietor of the liqueur have 
derived about equal benefit. The owner of another drink 


hit upon the brilliant notion of issuing very tastefully pro- | 


duced albums containing portraits of celebrities, all of 
whom sang, in their own handwritings, the praises of the 
particular liqueur. The difficulty in this case was to 
obtain the first few celebrities ; afterwards all was easy, 
for the succeeding ones joined lest it should be thought 
that they were not good enough to be asked ! 

It is curious how comparatively modern is the practice 
of advertising in newspapers. Perhaps the oldest “ Ad.” 
on record in England is a “lost, stolen, or strayed” 
inquiry inserted in the Mercurius Publicus in 1660 by 
King Charles II. for a little dog which had wandered 
from his Majesty’s palace. The spread of popular 
education, joined with the freedom of the Press, the 
development of communications by road and rail, and 
the cheapening of paper and printing—all these com- 
bined have produced the modern development of Press 
advertisement. . A very low estimate of the money spent 
for this purpose in France places it at 44,000,000 sterling 
a year, of which about £1,500,000 goes to newspapers 
and periodicals. Curiously enough, the railways in 
France do not pay for their advertisements in the news- 
papers in money, but in free tickets ; and they compete 
with the newspapers in that they furnish singular advan- 
tages to the advertiser for posters at stations and in 
railway carriages. The newspapers are also both sellers 
and buyers of publicity ; thus the Petit fournal pockets 
about £112,000 a year for advertisements, and spends 
about £26,000 in advertising the paper. M. d’Avenel 
goes on to relate the story of the establishment of the 
Agence Havas, which hit upon the brilliant idea of 
combining the business of supplying news with that. of 
advertising agents. The newspapers paid the agency for 
its news by placing at its disposal so many columns for 
advertisements, and in this way the agency secured a 
kind of double profit. M. d’Avenel thinks that the con- 
siderably larger price charged for advertisements in 
France as compared with the tariffs in England and 
America are not unfair to the advertiser because’ his 
announcements are more conspicuous owing to the com- 
parative paucity of advertisements in each newspaper. 
It would seem natural that the more columns of adver- 
tisements published in a newspaper, the more space 
must be purchased by the advertiser who wishes to attract 
attention. But even M. d’Avenel would probably shrink 
from the logical conclusion that one should only advertise 
in small papers which have few other advertisements, and 
presumably little or no circulation. 

In France, as in other countries, the class of advertise- 
ment generally denominated financial, is much sought 
after and is very profitable ; but the great peculiarity of 
the French Press—which, it is to be hoped, distinguishes 
it from the British and the American—is that advertise- 
ments invade also the editorial columns. Such things of 
course have been, and are being, done in this country and 
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America, but it is.certainly not so common, nor are such 
reputable journals infected, as is the case in France. M. 
d’Avenel tells a story of a well-known actress who, not 
satisfied with the praises of the critics, regularly devoted 
a considerable sum every year to purchasing eulogistic 
articles about herself in the Press. Similarly, financial 
booms are prepared weeks and months beforehand by the 
systematic and intelligent creation of favourable Press 
atmospheres. M. d Avenel concludes by paying an inter- 
esting tribute to the artists who have rescued the poster 
from the degradation into which it had fallen. Of these 
perhaps the most famous are the two brothers, Jules and 
Joseph Chéret, Willette, too, must be mentioned, though 
there is an incident in his career which hardly recom- 
mends him to English people. 
i AR 
THE SALT CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 

OF all the curious methods of restoring the health and 
freshening up the jaded nerves of oyer-wearied and worn- 
out people, the oddest is that of pumping salt water into 
their veins. According to Mlle. Claire de Pratz, who 
writes upon the salt cure in the Contemporary Review, a 
hypodermic injection of salt water into thé veins is, if not 
exactly the elixir of life, at least one of the best and most 
convenient of all methods of mechanical stimulation for 
the re-invigoration of. sluggish nerve-centres. One, two, 
or three grammes of a careful preparation of the salts 
which are found in the human blood are gradually 
injected day by day. The quantity may sometimes be 
increased to as much as ten grammes. The more con- 
centrated the liquid, the more tonic and stimulating are its 
effects ; but in that case the operation is more painful :— 

The effects produced by these injections are the following. 
Patients who are run down and suffering from languor are 
reinvigorated and become stronger in every way after a few days 
of the treatment—sometimes even after the very first injection. 
Appetite returns, and may even develop into absolute boulimia, 
or insatiable voracity. Sleep comes back, and in the case of 
thin people considerable weight is gained. 

Of course, if half of these pretensions could be realised 
with certainty, there would be a tremendous rush upon 
the salt cure, more especially as it is also claimed that the 
saline injection will completely change the mental condi- 
tion. A patient suffering from melancholia, if carefully 
and systematically treated with doses of this artificial 
serum, will recover physical and moral health, and miser- 
able men become joyful and happy without any apparent 
reason. The salt introduced to the blood by means of the 
contact with the nerve-centres in the walls of the veins and 
arteries stimulates and reinvigorates these nerves, and 
they in turn transmit their vibration to the brain, giving 
it strength. The sooner the salt cure is applied to the 
members of the present Cabinet the better. The head- 
quarters of the staff, in. fact the whole of us, might with 
great advantage turn on the tap of this miracle-working 
salt, which will strengthen our blood. It is claimed that 
saline injections do not become a necessary habit. Saline 
maniacs are not developed like morphia maniacs, neither 
is it necessary continually to use increasingly strong doses. 
Repeated injections give lasting strength to the very 
centre of the nervous system. The article is very inter- 
esting ; in view of the coming Budget the sooner the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is put under a course of 
special treatment the better. 





THE Sunday Strand for March gives us Miss Warren’s 
views of Sunday in Venice, Mr. Arthur Mee’s eulogy of 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan—Mr. Moody’s successor ; and 
Mrs. Tooley’s sketch of the late Queen’s last years. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE CORRUPTER OF OUR ARMY. 
A SOLEMN INDICTMENT OF M. DE BLOCH. 

WHEN any one asks what factor operated most to 
lower the reputation of the British Army in South Africa, 
the average Britisher answers, the distances and the want 
of roads, and the average foreigner, Generals Botha and 
De Wet. Colonel F. N. Maude is of a very different 
opinion. The real enemy of the British Army, who 
has led to most of our humiliations, is neither the Boer 
nor the veldt-track—it is Monsieur Jean de Bloch. 
Colonel Maude has already on more than one occasion 
dealt incidentally with M. de Bloch’s views, but it is 
evidently only more recent study which has led him to 
this terrible conclusion, to which he devotes a whole 
article. That article is to be found in the National 
Review for March. 

HOW THE ARMY WAS RUINED. 

I cannot deal with everything that Colonel Maude says 
in his indictment. Briefly, his argument is that in the 
earlier battles of the war the British Army did excellently. 
The attacks at Talana Hill, at Belmont, and at Enslin, 
were excellent, and if the losses were considerable, well, 
the principle that you cannot make omelettes without 
breaking eggs is the first of all the principles of war. But 
the newspapers were horrified at the bloodshed, which 
Colonel Maude justly shows was not heavy when com- 
pared with that of past wars. So they took up M. de 
Bloch. And by the use of his theories, in a short month, 
they destroyed the efficiency of the British Army. For 
weeks the papers were deluged with letters and articles, 
all with theories based on M. de Bloch’s, as to how to 
avoid losses. 

M. DE BLOCH ON THE BRAIN. 

The people, and through them the Army got these 
theories on the brain :— 

Reviewers . . . . labelled the work as ‘‘ epoch making,” and 
one even went so far as to recommend officers to read over 
chapters of it to their men before going into action. This person 
was quite oblivious of the fact that such conduct would render 
any one who indulged it in liable under the Army Act to 
‘*death or such less punishment as is in this Act mentioned ” for 
“in action, or previous to going into action, using words 
calculated to create despondency or alarm,” etc. .... Men 
were gravely told that the two-inch-square distinguishing badges 
on their helmets were dangerously conspicuous, that the 
sergeants’ red cloth stripes on their khaki serges would draw 
the enemy’s fire, and other and similar absurdities were foisted 
on them without number. Then, having been duly wept over 
by their sweethearts and wives, and thoughtfully provided with 
great stocks of this nerve-destroying trash to digest on the 
voyage, they stepped on board the transports, and in due 
course arrived at the scene of action, where they found men 
busily engaged in painting. their horses khaki and were them- 
s:lves duly drilled in the new formation for ‘‘ taking advantage 
of ant-heaps” as General Hildyard wittily christened it. 

A FIT OF NERVES. 

So the Army got a fit of nerves, “ which ultimately 
developed to such portentous dimensions that on one 
occasion a whole British Brigade of 3,000 men was held 
tp by the Boer commando of 300.” The men got under 
the impression that they were facing M. de Bloch’s 
“ appalling and unprecedented fire,” and that they were 
astonishing heroes. From this time forward they per- 
sisted in taking cover, and avoiding losses, with the result 
that they never gained a decisive victory. Early in the 
war we had the desperate fighting of Talana Hill, when 
the reinforcements, armed with M. de Bloch’s book, got 
to the front, there was no more of this, but only a desire 
to save their own skins. 
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TO BEAR LOSSES, NOT AVOID THEM. 

Thus M.de Bloch destroyed the British Army as a 
fighting machine. Colonel Maude enters into some 
elaborate calculations to show what he regards as the 
real effect of magazine rifle fire as compared with that of 
the ancient musket. But the essence of his article is that 
whether losses are heavy or small the men must be 
taught to bear them. The test of a battle, he says, does 
not depend upon the avoidance of losses, but upon the 
capacity for sustaining them. This may be so, but it 
opens another question, that is, what is the use of asking 
men to sustain losses which render victory impossible or 
fruitless? If our men had withstood greater losses on 
several occasions they might certainly have gained the 
victory, but a series of such battles in a war between 
powers with equal forces must lead to the annihilation of 
the attacker, since Colonel Maude on his own showing 
grants that the defenders may and can avoid loss. 

WHAT M. BLOCH WOULD SAY, 

Of course M,. Bloch’s reply to all this is very obvious, 
He has merely to say, “ According to your own showing 
the reinforcements sent to South Africa were infected 
with my theories. But these reinforcements defeated the 
Boers, while the earlier forces, which had been fed on the 
opposite diet, were defeated.” To which Colonel Maude 
would probably reply that this was because they had 
overwhelming numbers. But this must be another 
feather in M. de Bloch’s cap, for it was he who first 
declared ihat overwhelming forces would be needed. 
But in any case it is evident that M. Bloch’s influence 
has extended even more widely than he thought. It 
is a pity that the newspapers do not show equal eager- 
ness in propagating his theories as to the economic folly 
of war. 

paEES IED 


A CAPE TOWN VIEW OF THINGS. 

THE Contemporary Review publishes an article entitled 
“The Situation in South Africa,” signed “ Capetown,” 
which betrays the fine Roman hand of the author, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say the authoress. 
It is a clever article, full of plain truths, clearly stated, not 
from the pro-Boer standpoint, but from that of a person 
sincerely anxious that the war should be ended by the 
triumph of British arms. The writer says the situation at 
present, both from a political and a military point of 
view, is decidedly worse than when President Kruger 
issued his ultimatum. It is an indictment upon the 
military authorities at the Cape for their blundering 
mismanagement and_ senseless vanity. Instead of 
rallying round the Empire the Colonials in South 
Africa, it has widened the latent feeling of rebellion 
which lurked in the breasts of many among them. There 
is a great deal of irformation in the article about the 
Outlanders and the refugees. She says :— 

The popular belief is that the war was brought about by the 
Uitlanders, and ina certain sense this is true ; only I do not 
think that they ever seriously contemplated the possibility of its 
breaking out. They threatened Kruger with it becavse they 
imagined that he would yield to their demands, if he saw them 
backed up by English bayonets ; but at heart they did not care 
at all for the South African Republics to be incorporated into 
the body of the Empire, and for the bribery and corruption, 
through which they had enriched themselves and prospered, to 
come toanend. Their aim and desire would have been to see 
a new Kingdom of Jerusalem rise out of the ashes of the 
Transvaal, governed by Lionel Phillips and his friends. 

The South African crisis has been aggravated from 
the beginning by undue haste. Everyone has been in 
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too great-a hurry, and the situation has been rushed from 
first to last, with results that we see. The writer, although 
criticising Sir Alfred Milner, believes that he is the only 
man who has sufficient authority to make the English 
Government calculated to appease the Boers and to lead 
to the eventual pacification of the country. She thinks 
that he only adopted the Outlander grievances as a shield 
to prevent his real policy being discovered by the people at 
large. Herushed things at first, but afterwards discovered 
his mistake. “Cape Town” says that Sir Alfred Milner 
has protested against the burning of farms, which it is 
interesting to know ; but the evidence of this is not yet to 
hand. That it was a frightful folly and a wicked crime, 
everyone can see to-day; but it would be interesting 
to know at what date the folly and criminality of it all 
dawned upon Sir Alfred Milner’s mind. But what chance 
is there in finding the truth when everything is concealed, 
and when lying has been resorted to systematically in 
order to conceal the truth from our people? As “ Cape 
Town ” says, the whole miserable business has been fed 
on lies, aggravated by bluffing of the worst kind practised 
in the worst taste. Mr. Rhodes, in her opinion, is 
the one great powerful man in South Africa. Sir Gordon 
Sprigg is a mediocrity, Lord Roberts hus been a failure, 
and Lord Kitchener has not been a success. Her 
account of the refugees is very interesting. She says 
they are sick with hope deferred, and they have been 
very much irritated by the fables circulated by Lord 
Roberts and others as to the war being over while they 
were forbidden to return to Johannesburg, on the ground 
that the war was still raging. “ The military seem never 
to have had during the whole of this lamentable campaign 
the courage to say the truth.” The consequence is that 
the refugees are getting very impatient, and will give us 
trouble. “ Cape Town” says :— 

At present their irritation is growing, and one of the great 
problems of the future is how they will look upon the new 
Government, when they find the conditions of life in the 
Transvaal quite different from the past ones, as they are bound 
to become, once matters are settled. How will they like to see 
introduced keener competition, lower wages, fresh influx of 
foreigners, absence of that bribery and corruption of which they 
made so much use, and not the same facilities for money-making 
which existed formerly? This is the question, which, when it is 
raised, will prove a serious source of trouble to the English 
Government, 

IN PRAISE OF KIMBERLEY COMPOUND. 


Mr. J. S. Moffatt, writing on “The South African 
Natives” in the Contemporary Review, devotes a few 
pages to vindicating Mr. Cecil Rhodes ‘for establishing 
the compound system at Kimberley. So. far from 
regarding the compound system as horrible slavery 
and legalised tyranny, he says it is one of the things 
which seem to make the outlook of the native in 
South Africa not altogether hopeless. He maintains 
unhesitatingly that the native who goes back from 
Kimberley after a spell of labour in the compounds 
is a better man all round in physique, in pocket, and 
in character than the native who starts from exactly 
the same point, but spends his nights in the slums of 
Cape Town or of Johannesburg, and goes back a 
degraded and besotted wreck of humanity. No one 
enters the compounds unless by his own free will ; they 
have an eight hours’ day, a six days’ week, and special 
pay for Sunday work and overtime. The minimum rate 
of wages is 15s. a week for unskilled labour. The 
article is interesting for those who have been taught that 
the compound system is the supreme embodiment of 
Mr. Rhodes’s inhumanity. 





OF REVIEWS. 


THE MYSTERY OF COMMON SALT. 


“ UNSOLVED Problems of Chemistry ” 
discussed by Professor Ira Remsen in 
February. He frankly confesses that 
unsolved problem ; cellulose still more so; and “the 
awesome proteids ” more so still. He also acknowledges 
that “the atom of to-day is a scientific abstraction” ; 
which is only saying in other words what Hegel said 
long ago, that the atom was after all a thought. Of 
water the writer says :— 

We are only beginning to learn how it acts. That it dissolves 
many things is well known, but let us not be misled because 
this phenomenon isso common and so familiar. Put a little 
salt in water. What becomes of it? It disappears, There is 
no solid substance in the vessel. We may bandy phrases as we 
please, but we cannot tell what has become of the salt. We can 
get the salt out of the water by boiling the solution and letting 
the water pass off as steam, when the salt will be left behind. 
As we put the salt in and take it out, we have been accustomed 
until recently to think of the salt as being present in 
the solution as such, One of the most important 
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‘advances in chemistry made of late years is that which 


leads to the conception that, in dilute solutions at least, 
there is little, if any, salt present ; that in some way the water 
decomposes it into particles highly charged with electricity. 
These particles are called zovs. This idea has thrown a great 
deal of light upon important problems of chemistry, but it has 
suggested many new ones. Some substances—for example, 
sugar—do not act like salt when dissolved in water. Why this 
difference? Then, too, some liquids which are good solvents 
do not act at all like water. What is it in water that distinguishes 
it from most other liquids, such as alcohol and ether, enabling it 
to tear many substances asunder? These are questions that are 
now very much to the front. Rapid progress is being made, 
and we may look for important discoveries in this field in the 
near future. 

The child who wants to know what has become of the 
salt when it is, as we say, “ dissolved,” is evidently more 
scientific than most of those he questions. 


oO 


LOOTING IN CHINA. 


Mr. JOHN MCDONNELL, writing in the Contemporary 
Review upon looting in China, says that we have 
gone back since Wellington’s time. The theory, 
especially as laid down at the Hague Conference, is 
all that could be desired, and regularly as opportunity 
presents itself all the old outrages are repeated. 
If Governments wish to stop looting, they must do 
as Napoleon did when he entered Egypt, and issued 
a declaration that any member of the army who was 
guilty of pillage or violation would be shot. Mr. 
MacDonnell proposes that in any revised code of the 
usages of war there should be condemnation of the idea 
of booty in any form as absolutely barbarous. But 
surely this is embodied in the Hague Code as clearly and 
strongly as could be desired. What is wanted is something 
much more practical than this. Any one of the Govern- 
ments who stand accused of looting in China, our own first 
and foremost, would do well to move for an International 
Committee of Inquiry to ascertain exactly what has been 
done in China in the way of looting and outrage, and to 
suggest what measures should be adopted to prevent the 
recurrence of similar crimes in future. If England does 
not do it, Russia might ; and if both fail it might well be 
worth while for some public-spirited person or association 
to send out a commission to take evidence,.on the spot 
and let civilisation at least know the facts. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


ARMY REFORM. 
Dr. CONAN DOYLE IN REPLY. 

IN the Nineteenth Century for March, Dr. Conan 
Doyle replies to Colonel Lonsdale Hale’s strictures on 
his military programme. He repeats that he had no idea 
of superseding the regular army, but only to supplement 
it. Dr. Doyle is himself in favour of conscription, but 
he admits that there is no chance of its being adopted. 
But the Militia Ballot, if used with discretion, would not 
meet with the same opposition. It would have the 
advantage of strengthening the Volunteers, as exemption 
would be granted to all who joined that force. He sticks 
to his scheme of rifle clubs, and demands that the 
Government should remove the tax upon rifles, and even 
supply them, together with cartridges, to bond fide clubs. 
The following in short is his scheme -— 

Regular Army, 130,000.—Highly-paid army of long-service 
men. One hundred and fifteen thousand might be taken as 
actually with the colours abroad. Fifteen thousand represent 
the Guards and the depédts at home. This force could be 
extended in time of war, and supplemented by organised colonial 
contingents so as to bring it toat least 200,000 effectives. 

Militia Army, 150,000.—For home defence only. Raised 
by ballot. Pay small, but every effort made to study the comfort 
and convenience of the men, while making them good practical 
soldiers. 

Volunteers, 250,000.—Men serving in this unpaid force and 
making themselves thoroughly efficient should be exempt from 
the militia ballot. 

Yeomanry.—Men volunteering for this should also be exempt 
from the year’s training under arms involved in the ballot. By 
this means there should be no difficulty in raising 20,000. 

Reserves from the Regulars.—There would be a considerable 
force of reserves, at first from men who had served under the 
present conditions, and later from men who had done their term 
of service in the reformed army. Say 80,000. 

Then finally Civilian Riflemen.—Rifle clubs should eliminate 
bad shots and have on their rolls only expert riflemen. A strong 
effort should be made by individual patriotism and public opinion 
to enrol the greater part of the men of the nation, of any age, in 
these clubs, which would form a reserve forall other forces of the 
Crown. We will suppose that they reach 500,000. 

How TO TRAIN GooD SHOTS. 

Blackwood’s for March contains an article on “ Army 
Shooting and its Improvement,” by an Infantry Officer, 
who makes the following suggestions :— 

1. The number of rounds to be expended by each man 
during the year to be at least 800. 

2. Thirty-five rounds per man to be fired in each of the 
twelve months. 

3. Three hundred and eighty to 400 rounds per man to be 
fired in the annual course, which is to be divided into three 
parts—-zzz., individual fixed-target practices as now ; sectional 
practices much as now, with careful training in fire-discipline, 
etc. ; and individual battlefield practices. 

4. Miniature galleries in barracks to be improved and 
enlarged. 

5. More support and encouragement to be given by Govern- 
ment to regimental rifle clubs, 

6. All officers to be impressed with the idea that the issue of 
modern battles depends on the straight shooting of the infantry 
soldier, and consequently on the zeal and energy displayed by 
officers in the peace-training of their men. 

THE ARMY MEDICAL QUESTION. 

Mr. Frederick Treves has an article in the Vineteenth 
Century on the South African Hospital Inquiry Com- 
mission. A considerable part of his space is taken up 
with summarising. the Report, which, as might be 
expected, he accepts without reserve. In regard, how- 
ever, to the question how sufficient men of the best type 
are to be secured for the Army Medical Corps, he makes 
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some recommendations which are worth quotation. In 
the first place the pay must be increased. Secondly, the 
grievances of Army doctors which result from the under- 
manning of the service must be removed. These com- 
plaints are chiefly in regard to holiday, leave, length of 
foreign service, and difficulty of obtaining leave for 
purposes of study. Another difficulty is that at present a 
large amount of non-professional work is thrown upon 
the doctors. During the present campaign the medical 
officers were largely kept engaged upon clerical work, 
writing reports, and checking lists of supplies. Lastly, 
the army offers very little encouragement for advance- 
ment in professional work. Army medical work does 
little to foster their interests in their profession :— 

The Service encourages its officers to live long and give no 
offence, but it does very little to help them to progress in their 
profession and to become more able surgeons and physicians, 
and, as a consequence, more able officers. 

Mr. Treves says that the medical entrance examination 
is neither popular nor useful, and it would be of much 
greater service if it were to concern itself with such 
subjects as tropical diseases, wounds, hygiene, camp 
sanitation, and the like. As to increasing the number of 
medical officers available in time of war, Mr. Treves 
recommends the establishment of an Army Medical 
Reserve on the lines of the military reserve. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph writes also on the South 
African Hospitals Inquiry, in the National Review for 
March. He regards the report of the Commission as a 
refutation of Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ charges, which he 
condemns as “ sensational.” 


THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 


In the National Review for March there is a useful 
article by Colonel Leroy-Lewis of the Imperial Yeomanry 
as to the future of that force. His first recommendation 
is that the Yeomanry should have a certain amount of 
training in shock tactics. The Yeomanry, he says, ought 
to be brigaded into groups of three or four regiments, and 
these again combined into divisions of two or three 
brigades. A school for Auxiliary Cavalry ought also to 
be established. As to equipment, he says that every 
Yeomanry regiment should be provided with a set of 
pioneering tools, of which they have greatly felt the want 
during the war. The construction of shelter trenches 
ought to be learnt by every soldier. A section of machine 
guns should also form part of the establishment. 

As to training, Colonel Leroy-Lewis says that the 
efficient Yeoman should be obliged to do fourteen days’ 
consecutive training, and fourteen other days, mostly 
devoted to musketry, and spread over the rest of the 
year. But facilities should be given to such corps as are 
willing to undergo longer training. 


ee 


“Tr is one of the glories of the nineteenth century that 
it has liberated the imprisoned soul of the deaf-mute and 
reclaimed much valuable human material from stagna- 
tion and waste.” Such is the conclusion of a very 
interesting sketch in the Sunday Magazine of the 
World’s Deaf and Dumb, by Abraland Frankham. 
The status of the deaf is said to be higher in the United 
States than in any other country. “In Australia, 
charitable aid for deaf adults has recently reached the 
world’s high-water mark in the provision of a farm where 
aged and infirm deaf-mutes may employ their declining 
years in such light work as is within their power, cheered 
by the society of their fellows, instead of being doomed 
to the ghastly isolation of the workhouse.” 
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POLITICAL WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 

To the first December number of the Revue de Paris 
M.. Ostrogorski. contributes an amusing paper on 
“ Political Women in.England.” In our happy country 
we are assured that) women possess, thanks to their 
organisation, a means of political influence which is 
possessed by the sex in no other country, and this 
although the British Constitution holds women at arm’s 
l_ngth. There is no real reason to believe that women 
had a parliamentary franchise in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries—indeed, when we come to the eighteenth 
century it is incidentally stated in a judgment of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench that women have not the right 
of voting because the choice of a member of Parliament 
demands a developed intelligence which women are not 
thought to possess, The French Revolution found its 
imitators on this side of the Channel who formed popular 
societies, after the fashion of the Paris clubs ; these were 
really secret societies composed principally of the working 
class, and women were admitted to all the privileges of 
membership. The Female Reform Society of Blackburn 
spread throughout the manufacturing districts, and the 
women were invited to found affiliated societies in order 
to aid, the men in their political action, and also to 
inoculate in their children. a profound hatred for their 
tyrannical governors. 

At the great meeting at Manchester in 1819, which 
resulted in the Manchester massacre, two Female Clubs 
attended with a banner of white silk. In the agitation 
which led to the great Reform Bill women played a 
certain jpart, and it is amusing to read now-a-days a 
manifesto which the Tories of Norwich addressed to the 
ladies of the city, urging them to use their influence 
against the Bill. The terms of this document will hardly 
bear repetition now-a-days, although it is quoted in’ Mr. 
Holyoake’s “Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life.” The 
women of the aristocracy and of the middle class did 
not take much interest in politics until comparatively 
lately, although there are some notable examples of the 
ability of the sex in the important work of canvassing ; 
and M. Ostrogorski of course brings up again the fine 
old story of the Duchess of Devonshire giving a kiss to a 
butcher. Cobden’s Anti-Corn Law League, although it 
took full advantage of women’s work in organisation, yet 
did not permit them to appear in public except at the 
dinners and teas of the League. 

The General Election of 1863 was the first in which 
women took a really important part. Women began to 
speak in public meetings, partly to plead for Woman 
Suffrage and partly in the interests of their party can- 
didates. Women next obtained the right to vote in 
municipal and school board elections; and the great 
Liberal victory of 1880 was to a considerable extent 
due to the efforts of women, though the Tories also had 
their regiments of electoral Amazons. M. Ostrogorski 
does full justice to the part played by Lord Randolph 
Churchill in organizing Tory democracy ; to him princi- 
pally is due that wonderful incarnation of mingled 
sentiment and snobbery, the Primrose League. It is to 
the inclusion of women that M. Ostrogorski attributes 
the astounding success of the League, and the mar- 
vellously rapid increase of its membership. Of course 
he is not deceived by the League’s affectation of 
independence of party politics; he sees clearly enough 
that it is really identical with the Tory party—in fact, it 
i6 quite wonderful how accurately this foreign observer 
has estimated the peculiar strength of the League, its 
social influence, the value of all its frippery of badges 
and decorations, and the subtle boycotting which it 
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practises. Its success, however, as he explains, varies 
very much in different districts. As a general rule it 
prospers most in rural districts and in the poorest 
quarters of the towns. The Liberals, it must be admitted, 
have not achieved so great a practical success with the 
Women’s Liberal Associations, although these have 
done yeoman service to the cause. The members 
are chiefly the wives of working men, directed by 
a number of women of the middle class, and a few 
great ladies. M. Ostrogorski thinks that the Liberal 
women display far more political earnestness than their 
sisters of the Primrose League ; certainly their teas and 
conversaziones do not boast of that music-hall element 
which renders the réunions of the Primrose League so 
popular. 

M. Ostrogorski passes on to deal with the Woman 
Suffrage movement, and he shows how Mr. Gladstone’s 
opposition to this reform caused a great split in the 
Federation. This question of Woman Suffrage is not 
the only one, however, which separates Liberal women— 
indeed, this foreign observer is quite shocked at some of 
the topics which are urged by the Women’s Liberal 
Federation. M. Ostrogorski heard the ungallant 
opinion frequently expressed both by Conservatives and 
by Radicals that there is no good in women election- 
eering ; this criticism being based apparently on a 
certain lack of tact on the part of some ardent political 
women who do not always pay respect to the provisions 
of the Corrupt Practices Act. 


— + 


Two Impressions of Mr. Chamberlain as a Youth. 

Miss J. T. STODDART, in a recent Woman at Home, 
begins a new Life of Mr. Chamberlain. There is not 
much new in what she says, but in two passages she 
throws a little fresh light upon the youthful Joseph. -The 
following is the description of him given by Mr. Solly, 
the pastor of the church in Carter Lane, habitually 
attended by the Chamberlain family :— 


One afternoon a young gentleman of clever and resolute 
aspect came up to our office and introduced himself as Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the son of my old and_ highly-valued 
friend, Mr. Chamberlain, at whose house I had often had so 
kind a welcome while minister at Carter Lane Chapel, This 
young man (then a teacher in our Sunday school there) was now a 
partner in the marvellously successful firm of Nettlefold and 
Chamberlain, patent screw manufacturers, at Small Heath, 
Birmingham. He told me that he was desirous of establishing 
a club at Small Heath for the benefit of his workmen, and 
would be glad if I could come down and help him start it. 
This, of course, I willingly did, spoke to a good meeting, saw 
the capital club-house he had built, had most hospitable enter- 
tainment at his house in Edgbaston, and returned to London, 
full of hope for the club’s having a long and prosperous career 
before it. 


At school he appears to have had his share of prizes, 
and to have been especially distinguished for applied 
mathematics. Concerning his time at University College 
School, Miss Stoddart says :— 

Rumour has it that “Mr. Chamberlain was not very popular 
amongst his companions, and some of the legends of his school- 
days are a trifle malicious. On one occasion, when Dr. Key, 
the headmaster, was called out to see a visitor, the boys amused 
themselves by tying Joseph Chamberlain to the iron stanchion in 
the middle of the class-room. When the master was heard 
returning, one active lad rushed out and, by knocking against 
him violently, gave his comrades a minute’s grace for the untying 
of the prisoner. Another day the bigger lads rolled Joseph down 
the bank in the playground. Stories such as these still linger 
amongst the traditions of the school. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MILLET’S “ANGELUS,” 
AND ITS VICISSITUDES. 


In the January number of the Zemp/e Magazine, the 
Rev. James Johnston recounts’ some of the various 
vicissitudes of Millet’s now world-famous ‘‘ Angelus.” It 
will surely be news to a great many people to learn that 
the picture, instead of being in America, has its present 
abode ‘in or near the French capital. Mr. Johnston’s 
note may be quoted 7 extenso :— 


The wanderings of Millet’s noble and affecting picture are 
scarcely less romantic than the circumstances of its production, 
painted in the solemn loneliness of the Plain of Chailly, beside 
the immemorial oaks and beeches of Fontainebleau. 

‘The Angelus,” which was painted in 1859, was originally 
sold by the artist for about £70 to M. Feydeau, and after passing 
through several hands, the price ever advancing as the fame of the 
picture grew, it was purchased by Mr. J. W. Wilson for £1,520. 

At the Wilson sale in 1881 it became the property of 
M. Secrétan, the French copper-king, who gave no less than 
£6,400 for it. But reverses compelled M. Secrétan to part 
with the whole of his magnificent collection of art treasures, and 
once more ‘‘ The Angelus ” changed hands. 

In July, 1889, the entire collection was brought to the 
hammer in Paris. M. Knoedler, on behalf of the Corcoram 
Art Gallery, New York, and M. Antonin Proust, who was 
supposed to hold a commission in the name of the French 
Government, were the chief competitors for Millet’s masterpiece, 
and after an exciting and spirited bidding ‘‘ The Angelus” was 
knocked down amidst intense excitement to Mr. Proust for 
the immense sum of £23,000. This price included the Govern- 
ment commission of 5 per cent. 

Subsequently, however, the French Chamber of Deputies 
refused to ratify Mr. Proust’s purchase or to grant money to pay 
for the picture, and Millet’s chz/-@@uvre was afterwards exhibited 
for a year in the United States. 

At a later date the ultimate home of ‘‘ The Angelus” was 
uncertain, some declaring that it remained in New York, others 
that it was again on its native soil. 

Proof is now forthcoming that it is at present not far away 
from the French capital. 

M. Chaucard, the latest owner of the picture, paid for it, 
when it had been round the world and had found a temporary 
resting-place in the United States, something very like £32,c00. 
It is worth noting that, according to a statement in connection 
with the recent art bequests of M. Ionides to South Kensington, 
London, it is by a mere accident the British nation does not 
now enter imto possession of the immortal ‘‘ Angelus,” since 
M. Ionides could at one time have purchased Millet’s work for 
the modest sum of £3,000, and very nearly did acquire it. 

M. Chaucard, of the Magasins du Louvre, Paris, should be 
one of the happiest of art lovers, possessing, as he does, a world - 
renowned collection of paintings, which he has lately removed 
from the Avenu2 Velasquez to his suburban residence at Long- 
champs, facing the Windmill. So highly does M. Chaucard 
cherish his artistic hobby that it is an inflexible rule with him 
never to sleep a night from under the roof that shelters his 
precious gallery. 

It appears that on Sunday, October 21st, M. Loubet, the 
French President, went to lunch and saw the famous paintings, 
including the gem of the great French painter, and that on the 
same occasion the chief members of the Cabinet met M. Loubet 
at M, Chaucard’s table. 

This greatly increased the fame of M. Chaucard’s gallery, and 
a day or two later it was visited by King George and his son, 
Prince Nicholas of Greece. Although M. Chaucard attends 
daily to his house of business in the city, and only dispenses 
hospitality on Sundays, he cordially made an exception for King 
George, who saw ‘‘L’Angelus” for the first time in the 
Chaucard collection, 

What pathos there is in the fact that at the present moment 
the triumphs of Millet’s brush are realising enormous prices, 
while the artist himself struggled against the pressure of 
poverty, for the most part all his life long. 
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“SMART” SOCIETY. 


Mrs. GERALD PAGeET writes in the /mperial and 
Colonial Magazine for December on what she calls 
“ John Bull’s Awakening ” to the defects of “ Society ” :— 

‘Smart ” Society, so says Mr. Arnold White in his seven 
letters, is seething with corraption. It is immoral, Maddened 
by its lust for gold, it sells its honour and the honour of its 
country to hybrid financiers. Favouritism is rampant, good 
manners and good breeding have vanished into space. Ladies, 
brainless apparently and without dignity, meddle with appoint- 
ments abroad. Wealth, formerly an outlet for patriotism, is 
now used for the advancement of self-interest. Ladies of low 
morals are among the leading spirits of smart Society ; failure 
stares us in the face; disaster, ruin, chaos will be the result. 
Dear, dear! How dreadful! No doubt they will be. Most 
probably all this is true. But why this shock of surprise? 
What is there in all this that has not been always more or 


less consciously swallowed by the public with perfect 
equanimity ? 
The writer is amused at John Bull’s uneasiness. She 


says “he will point with horror to certain historical 
periods which boasted their mastresses du rot and the 
rest, without perceiving that history is repeating itself at 
the present day.” Yet his blindness and apathy are to 
blame. “ As for the ladies with the morals of the pave- 
ment, they are too popular, it will be said, to justify a 
protest, and besides, they are charming to behold.” She 
adds :— 

It would almost appear as if we were a decadent nation. 
But we are not. The heart of the country is sound enough. It 
is only the top that is rotten. Let us lop off the dead branches 
before the decay spreads deeper and kills the tree. ... 
Favouritism is no more peculiar to this period than to that. 
The power of courtesans, whether of high birth or low, is matter 
of history. All this is simply the history of Society repeating 
itself more or less violently. But whilst it has been disporting 
itself in much the same grooves, the national character, freed from 
the old stultifying conditions, has expanded and grown ; andit is 
that which is encouraging. Society has got so low, they say. 
Not at all. It has simply remained stationary. 

The writer rejoices in the outburst of loyalty to the 
late Queen as “counteractive to the debasing worship 
of a debased ‘ Society,’” and proceeds :— 

It might almost be said of Her Majesty, as it is stated to have 
been said of the Duke of Norfolk, that she is not ‘in society.” 
It is a permissible paradox at the present time. It would strain 
the powers of the most imaginative mind to picture our honoured 
Sovereign breathing an atmosphere of financial intrigue, vulgar 
display, discredited foreigners, uncertain gamblers, and case- 
hardened pay-for-me ladies, which is, in truth, the atmosphere 
of ‘smart ” Society to-day. It is not to the Queen’s Court that 
Society speculators, returning unhinged from disastrous mis- 
calculations, flock for sympathy and support. 

The writer’s conclusion is brief and decisive :— 

There really seems nothing to be done for this Society but to 
bury it. 

THE bi-centenary of the Prussian Monarchy, cele- 
brated in January by the Kaiser at Kénigsberg, 
provides Mr. W. Miller in the January Gentleman's 
with the theme of an instructive historical sketch. The 
story is told of the origin and development of the 
Hohenzollern dynasty from its emergence from Swabia 
in the middle of the twelfth century, through its elevation 
to the Electorship of Brandenburg in 1417, to the attain- 
ment of Prussian Kinghood in 1701, and German 
Empire in 1871. The writer recalls the curious fact that 
the Great Elector (1640-1688) founded African colonies 
on the Gold Goast and elsewhere, and began the 
nucleus of a navy ! 
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THE MAFFIA—A SICILIAN TAMMANY. 

Most people have no idea that the Maffia is other 
than a secret society, organised for the purpose of 
revenge and robbery. Mr. Richard Bagot has an inter- 
esting article in the National Review for February, 
which shows, however, that this definition is not alto- 
gether correct. ‘ 

NOT A SECRET SOCIETY. 

The Maffia, firstly, is not a secret society at all. It 
- has no code of laws or formal organisation. It is, on 
the contrary, a natural outgrowth of society as it exists 
in Sicily. Each member of the society acts entirely in 
his own interests and on his own responsibility. The 
Maffioso is an individualist who scorns the law, and 
dispenses justice with his own hand. The obtaining of 
money by fraud and violence is only one of his objects. 
His main object— 
is to prevent, by fair means or foul, justice, as represented by 
the civil authorities, interfering with his acts ; neither will he 
tolerate such interference. His neighbour, whom he has 
perhaps wronged, and may not improbably kill, is the first to 
assist him in defeating the power of the law, for the simple 
reason that this neighbour is himself a Maffioso. If the latter 
be killed, his family will effectually screen the murderer from 
justice. Some member of it will, at the proper season, avenge 
the murder or the wrong in his or her own way. To seek 
reparation at the hands ofthe law, or not to throw every 
obstacle in the way of its action, would be contrary to the 
honour of a Maffioso. 

THE JOY OF PRIVATE VENGEANCE. 

Mr. Bagot relates a story of a mother whose son was 
murdered, but. who refused to assist the authorities by 
naming the murderer. Shortly afterwards the murderer 
was found dead, the avenger being the murdered man’s 
brother. Mr. Bagot says, in this connection, that 
maternal affection is one of the secret agencies of the 
Maffia. Sicilian mothers bring up their offspring to 
regard fraud, violence, and contempt for the law as 
virtues, and a Sicilian girl despises a lover who has not 
distinguished himself by some deed of lawlessness. The 
Sicilian woman will lick up the blood of a fallen enemy in 
a frenzy of ferocious delight. 

POLITICAL TYRANNY. 

The Maffia in political life is a sort of barbarian 
Tammany Hall. It controls the elections :— 

A politican’s very colleagues who dined at his table would 
not hesitate to instruct some of their protéyés among the dassa 
Maffia to remove him out of the way were his principles of 
honour and justice to clash at any time with their interests, or 
were their official relations with him likely to cause them to be 
badly looked upon by their fellow-Maffiosi. The a/ta Maffia exists 
in Sicily no less than the dassa Maffia, and protects and 
subsidises the latter in order to have a dependable instrument 
ready to hand to execute its orders and do its dirtier and more 
compromising work. 

INDUSTRIAL BLACKMAIL. 

The Maffia demands its share in every form of industry. 
If the victim. refuses to pay blackmail he is ruined :— 

The farmer of a ¢enut¢a must pay to the Maffia a sum of money 
to ensure that the guardians of the water-supply shall give him 
the water to which he has the right. Refusal on his part to 
submit to this extortion means the cutting off of his irrigation, 
and the re-selling of it to some less obstinate neighbour. The 
withholding of the water for a few hours may, and probably 
does, ruin the farmer’s prospects for,the year. He must pay, or 
his crops must perish, and he himself fall a victim to a Sparatina 
fired from behind one of his own fences. 

Mr. Bagot traces the Maffia to the Sicilian being a 
mixture of Asiatic and European races. The only way 
to destroy his criminal propensities is to educate the 
women of the race. 


OF REVIEWS. 


NEW PLEASURES OF SENSE. 
Cornhill for February contains a curious article signed 
“ Oscar Eve” on “The Pleasures of Texture,” by which 
is meant tactile enjoyments. 


A CONCERT OF PERFUMES. 

The writer begins with examining with the possibility 
of developing the nose in the pursuit of pleasure. He 
says :— 

The cultivation of the olfactory nerve has already been 
frequently suggested, and if the expression be permissible, a 
“concert of smells” at once opens up an infinite vista of future 
enjoyment. The necessary instrument which would “throw” 
the different odours into the hall, in succession or simultaneously, 
in obedience to a keyboard of the customary pattern, is easily 
conceived, As easily can we imagine a discord of, say, “ garlic 
and boot-polish,” or ‘‘ turpentine and rose-oil ” dissolved in the 
enchanting harmony of ‘‘lemon-peel and Moselle-soaked wood- 
ruff,” and the great pleasure to be derived therefrom. A melody 
of flower-scents in quick succession, accompanied by booming 
chords of vintage clarets and burgundies, would also be delight- 
ful. In fact, examples could be multiplied indefinitely. 


But the writer does not think the project generally 
feasible. 


THE “FEEL” OF CERTAIN FOODS. 


Touch, on the other hand, is already highly developed, 
and offers an infinite variety of enjoyment. Though the 
sense is vested in every part of the body, it is most 
intimate with the brain in (1) the mouth (lips, palate, 
tongue, teeth), (2) the tips of the fingers, and (3) the sole 
of the foot. These three avenues of delight are treated 
separately. Much of the pleasure of eating is due to the 
touch as well as to the taste— 


notably in the case of the apple, where the action of biting 
contributes at least seventy-five per cent. of the joy in eating, and 
has endowed this fruit with an entirely undeserved fame for 
flavour. The meeting of the teeth in the juicy flesh of an apple 
in perfect condition communicates a thrill of ecstasy through the 
whole system which is unsurpassed by any other fruit. 


THE THRILL THROUGH THE FINGER-TIPS. 


The finger-tips are the most delicate and acute organs 
of touch, and consequently offer valuable springs of 
pleasure :— 


While the ordinary objects of daily life are the most obvious 
sources of gratification, there are many ways of obtaining a 
greater happiness in exploring nature for superior founts of 
inspiration, Thus it will be found that by gently moving the 
first finger forwards and backwards beneath the chin of a young 
child the most exquisite sensation of pleasure is received. 


THE SENSITIVE FOOT. 


Passing to the sole of the foot, this student of sense 
observes :— 


Considering the care we take in preventing contact with 
Mother Earth, this part of our body is extraordinarily impres- 
sionable—a fact for which we must be duly grateful. There is 
no one of us who does not spend a great deal of time in walking, 
either from room to room, to and from office, or for exercise. 
Now the pleasure derived from the impression of texture on the 
sole of the foot will, when duly appreciated, do much towards 
refining that tedious and savage mode of progress known .as 
walking, and, as such, should be assiduously cultivated. 

The ideal place, however, for exercising will be a perfectly 
level plain, where there is no hill or valley that can possibly 
divert attention from the ground-texture. Such are to be found 
in the perfect tennis-lawn, the soft springy turf of the ‘breezy 
downs,” and above all in a long stretch of hard wet sea-sand 
traversed by bare feet following the ebb tide. This will com- 
municate to the whole system an ecstasy of healthy happiness 
worth many hundred miles of travel to attain. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE Nineteenth Century for March is a dull number 
and contains very little of interest. I have noticed else- 
where the Bishop of Hereford’s article of “ Church 
Reform,” Mr. Frederick Treves’s analysis of the “ South 
African Medical Commissions Report,” Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
reply to Colonel Lonsdale Hale, Mr. H. W. Wilson’s 
article on “The Admiralty versus the Navy,” and Mr. 
Sidney .Low’s paper, “ Monarchy in the Nineteenth 
Century.” There are a number of other articles, none of 
which require long quotation. 

THE CIVIL LIST. 

Mr. Edmund Robertson, K.C., has a detailed article on 
the Civil List. It does not contain anything to show Mr. 
Robertson’s views as to what will be done when Parlia- 
ment considers the question, and indeed almost the only 
suggestion it contains is that it would be better if the 
House of Commons abandoned the system of classifying 
the Civil List annuity, and allowed the King to spend his 
household allowance ashe pleases. Mr. Robertson shows 
very plainly that the theory that the surrendered Crown 
lands are the private property of the sovereign, and that 
the surrender is a national bargain with the sovereign, is 
unfounded. Indeed an Act as old as Queen Anne speci- 
fically restrained the sovereign from alienating any of the 
Crown lands. 

AN IMPERIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

Professor E. E. Morris deals with the suggestion that 
facilities should be granted to Colonials to enter the 
Indian and Imperial Civil Service. At present, of course, 
Colonial candidates can compete, but if they wish to do 
so they must come to London at their own expense. 
The reform now suggested is that simultaneous examina- 
tions should be held in London and in the Colonies. 
The Colonials do not wish to share in the local British 
Civil Service, for such a proposal would lead to a demand 
for reciprocity. Mr. Morris has no difficulty in showing 
that the scheme is practicable, and he answers various 
objections which have been made to it. 

EUROPE THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 

Mr. P. A. Bruce contributes a rather interesting paper 
of “ American Impressions of Europe,” which I should be 
glad to quote at length did space permit. Mr. Bruce 
deals first with London. Like most observers, he is 
struck first of ali by the enormous difference between the 
West End and the poor parts of the City—a difference 
which he does not even think is paralleled in New York. 
But on the whole London pleases him, and he thinks it 
in every way superior to Paris ; even the shops being 
finer and the streets cleaner. He thinks that an elevated 
railway running over the tops of the houses is the most 
practicable way of solving the congestion problem, and 
adds, what we are beginning to learn from other 
quarters, that enterprising Americans see immense 
possibilities of gain in the great traffic. He hasa high 
opinion of English journalism, which shows that his visit 
to this country was prior to October, 1899. 

THE PROVINCIAL THEATRE. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones contributes the fruit of thirty 
years’ observation of the “ Drama in the English Pro- 
vinces.” But the leading feature of provincial amuse- 
ments is not so much the drama as the music-hall :— 

The chief thing to take into account is the recent erection 
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everywhere of huge music-halls, which have everywhere gained 
popularity and pecuniary success as the theatres have declined. 
Many of the performers at the music-halls are the same who 
appear in pantomime and musical comedies ; and while the more 
popular entertainments at the theatres have gradually become 
more and more like the entertainments at a music-hall, the 
entertainments at the music-hall have included short sketches, 
plays, and duologues, and in this respect have made approaches 
towards the drama. 

Mr. Jones regards the confusion between the legitimate 
drama and the merely popular amusement as the chief 
danger to the former, and thinks that there should be a 
formal distinction between the two. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THE Westminster Review for March contains articles 
dealing with Army Reform, and with Army Nursing, 
both of which I have mentioned among the leading 
articles. There is also a short article on “ Our Defence- 
less Navy.” One of the longest articles is entitled 
“ Chamberlainia.” It is by Mr. W. F. Brand, who 
describes himself as a “ former foreign friend,” but it does 
not deal with Mr. Chamberlain, personally, but only with 
his war, which the writer denounces vigorously. His article, 
however, is only a summary of well-worn arguments against 
the war, but it is interesting to note that he regards our 
much-professed contempt for fireign opinion as a pose, 
for when foreign opinion is on our side we are glad 
enough to quote it. Mr. W. J. Corbet asks “Cana War 
of Aggression be justified?” and, as might be expected 
from him, answers decidedly, no. He makes a rather 
interesting parallel between the ruffianism of our generals 
in South Africa and that of their predecessors in Ireland, 
pointing out that precisely the same methods were used 
in both, burning and starvation being the chief instru- 
ments. 

THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 

Mr. J. G. Leigh writes on “ The United States and 
Europe.” He is quite sure that the “open door” prin- 
ciple ought to be observed in making the canal, and 
thinks that British and European interests are common 
on this point as against the United States which threaten 
the principle. He suggests that we should initiate 
negotiations such as resulted in the Constantinople 
Treaty of 1888. He does not think that if the Americans 
were properly approached they would resist the embodi- 
ment of the Open Door principle in a treaty. 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 

Mr. Dudley S. A. Cosby writes in favour of the 
Catholic claim, but he thinks pledges should be exacted 
from the Irish clergy against clerical interference with 
the institution. He thinks that the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland should themselves insist upon having their 
higher education removed from the control of the 
priests. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. S. E. Saville gives a pleasant account of the 
scenery and people of Jamaica. Agnes Grove writes 
amusingly on mispronunciation, which she thinks is 
associated especially with ‘“ middle-classdom.” Ske 
carries her purism, however, rather far when she objects 
to the use of “ port” as a contraction for “ portwine.” 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National Review for March contains two articles 
of considerable interest, both of which I have quoted 
among the leading articles. The first is on “ England 
and Russia,” by Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, and the 
second is a vigorous attack by Colonel Maude upon the 
theories of M. de Bloch. I have also mentioned else- 
where a useful article by Lieut.-Colonel Leroy-Lewis on 
“The Future of the Yeomanry.” 

THE INVALID IN REVOLT. 

Mrs. MacGeorge has a paper entitled “The Revolt of 
the Invalid” which is devoted to an advocacy of self-cure 
as distinguished from doctoring. She believes that most 
diseases are preventible, and that nearly all are curable 
by home treatment. She says that she herself has been 
a sufferer, and that the method she recommends succeeded 
where all others had failed. Deep breathing she regards 
as the most useful of all preventives and cures. 

ARCHITECTURAL IDEALS. 

“Ideals in Architecture ” is the title of a very interest- 
ing but rather abstract paper by Mr. G. F. Bodley, who 
lays down a great many principles by the observance of 
which our architecture would be improved. What we 
want are refinement of design, concentration of ornament, 
symmetry, economy of material, contrast, the avoidance 
of extravagance, the true use of colour, and above all a 
return to the designs of the past. He quotes Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to show that even the inventiveness of archi- 
tects is increased by a study of past designs. 

THE BRAND NEW EMPIRE. 

Mr. A. W. Jose writes rhetorically on “The Empire 
that Found Itself.” He protests against parochialism in 
politics, of which however he evidently foresees little 
danger in the future, for we have awakened to the greatness 
and reality of the Empire. Of course, Mr. Jose is quite 
confident that all this is due to the South African War, 
which has revealed to us our greatness and reality. It is 
a moot point, however, whether it would not be better to 
be great and real without knowing it, as, according to 
Mr. Jose’s school of Imperialist, we were before the war. 
In that case we might talk less about it. 

MOROCCO. 

Mr. H. E. M. Stutfield writes on Morocco. I have 
only space to quote from the conclusion of his article, in 
which he sums up the position of the country :— 

With France massing troops within his south-eastern borders 
and other European Powers for ever urging their varied claims, 
the young Sultan’s position is a very difficult one. Internally, to 
judge from advices received since the foregoing pages were 
written, things are going from bad to worse. His subjects, 
incensed at what they deem their Sovereign’s weakness in 
yielding to foreign aggression, are in open or suppressed revolt, 
while it almost looks as though the Moorish ship of State, bereft 
to Ba Hamed’s strong guiding hand, were drifting rudderless 
on to the rocks. The powerful tribes near Fez have again 
rebelled against their kaids, but the Commander of the Faithful 
dare not leave his palace in Marakesh to subdue them. Is the 
sick man really dying this time? Very probably he will make 
another of those surprising recoveries which have so often in the 
past baffled the most expert calculations. 

RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett contributes an article on 
the subject of the relations between Russia and England. 
Sir Rowland is a sensible man, and realises that nothing 
could be more 'foolish than to continue the antagonism to 
Russia which dates from the Crimean War. The Crimean 
War itself, he points out, arose from something which is 
almost indistinguishable from an act of gross bad faith 
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on the part of the English Government, to which I may 
return hereafter. His advice that we should reoccupy 
Kandahar and begin again the dreary round of Afghan 
wars will not commend itself to the judgment of those 
who agree with his major premise, which is that Russia 
should be a friend and not a foe. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. Maud Lyttelton publishes some letters 
written by one of her ancestors, Lucy Lyttelton, in the 
eighteenth century, which give an interesting glance 
into the life of the time. Mr. W. G. Elliott writes on 
“The Stage as a Profession.” In his letter on American 
affairs Mr. A. M. Low gives some facts which he regards 
as indications that the United States will never relin- 
quish its control over Cuba. 
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THE REVUE DES REVUES. 


OF course M. Finot’s magazine is interesting ; it always 
is. Space unfortunately forbids this month’s articles being 
noticed as they should be, but special attention should 
be called to those on “From France to Russia in a 
Balloon,” by one of the cleverest French aeronauts ; and 
Dr. Lamber’s plea for an Alliance of Mothers—an 
eloquent article in favour of educating women for 
women’s duties, and forming an alliance of mothers 
whose object it would be to improve in every way the 
condition of the domesticated woman. This programme 
includes much, from a reform in women’s education to 
a reform of the marriage laws, The doctor has already 
secured the sympathy and co-operation of many of the 
ablest Frenchwomen of the day. 

Another very interesting article is M. Georges Dory’s 
account of Abdul Hamid’s harem. Much of it is not 
exactly new, but it is put newly. Abdul Hamid, though 
allowed four legal wives, has never availed himself of 
the permission to contract a legal marriage. What is 
not generally known is that many women are sent from 
the harem as spies, to find out whether or not a 
particular man is tainted with Armenian sympathies 
or other disloyalty. Frequently they are sent out 
charged practically with destroying a certain obnoxious 
individual, a mission which they seem quite capable of 
judiciously carrying out. 

Other articles are M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s exhaustive 
study of some of the perils besetting present-day France 
—socialism, anti-clericalism, anti-semitism, and Jingo- 
ism ; M. Boyer’s paper on “The Carnival in Animals,” 
an interesting natural history paper, and a ,curiously 
illustrated paper on Chinese newspapers. China, of 
course, had newspapers before Europe was beginning to 
think of them. 





STRAND MAGAZINE. 


THE March Strand has several amusing papers, 
among which may be noted an illustrated paper on some 
of the amusing results of Anglo-mania in Japan. Mr. 
Rudolph de Cordova discusses which are the most 
popular pictures in England, first favourites being Sant’s 
“The Soul’s Awakening,” and Marcus Stone’s “An 
Offer of Marriage.” Other highly popular pictures are 
Doré’s “ Vale of Tears,” Miss Maud Goodman’s “ When 
the heart is young,” Lady Butler’s “Scotland for 
Ever,” Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,” Holman ‘Hunt's 
“Light of the World,’ Landseer’s “Dignity and 
Impudence,” and Mr. Drummond’s “ His Majesty the 
Baby,” the well-known picture of the whole traffic of a 
crowded London street being suspended for a tiny child. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE Fortnightly for March is chiefly notable for three 
articles on the late Queen and the Victorian Era, 
dealing respectively with “‘ Queen Victoria and Germany,” 
“Queen Victoria as a Statesman,” and “ Ireland under 
Queen Victoria.” I have dealt elsewhere with these, and 
also with Mr. T. W. Russell’s article on “England, 
Ireland, and the Century.” 


© AN UNARMED PEOPLE.” 


Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s article under this title is a plea 
for rifle-clubs on the Continental principle. Practice 
should take place at short ranges and in a standing 
position. Mr. Grohman does not accept the argument 
that rifle-clubs would take away from the Volunteers, but 


replies that there are thousands of men who would join: 


the clubs who would not become Volunteers, At present, 
however, we want rifles even more badly than men. The 
ordinary production of the two government factories is 
only 60,000 rifles a year, and at a pinch we might be 
badly hampered for want of arms. The rifles in reserve 
in Cape Town in January, for an army of 230,000, num- 
bered only 230. 
THE CIVIL LIST. 


Mr. G. Perceval writes cn “The Civil List and the 
Hereditary Revenues of the Crown.” The chief point of 
his article is to show that the surrendering of the Crown 
lands is not, as is generally supposed, a bargain on the 
basis of equality of exchange. He shows also that the 
Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster are not in any real 
sense private property, but only public funds vested in 
the sovereign. The Civil List of the Queen’s predecessors 
was nominally enormously larger than hers, but it was 
charged with a number of heavy expenses which now fall 
upon the public Treasury. 


A CENTURY OF IRELAND. 


Mr. T. W. Russell writes at length on “ England, 
Ireland, and the Century,” the point of his argument 
being to show that while many wise reforms have been 
carried out in Ireland during the last century, they were 
invariably surrenders to disorder and were never the 
result of a settled policy. As a consequence they generally 
came too late. Mr. Russell regards Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
record as Chief Secretary as one of the best, but he 
regards his transfer to another post as a surrender by 
Lord Salisbury to the “garrison” faction. Mr. Russell 
recommends the abolition of the whole system of Castle 
government, and says that first of all the Irish Govern- 
ment must be “ broad-based upon the people’s will” ; but 
as he repeatedly asserts that the Union must be main- 
tained, it is not easy to see where the two policies can be 
reconciled unless it be in his concluding phrase: “ To 
settle the Irish Land Question is to BUY OUT THE FEE- 
SIMPLE OF IRISH DISAFFECTION.” 


THE NEW KING OF ITALY. 


Miss Helen Zimmern has an article on \“ Victor 
Emmanuel III., King of Italy.” She treats the King’s 
personality very sympathetically. He has had an 
excellent training, and in spite of a naturally slight 
physique, is very robust. But above all he has a strong 
will, and in this resembles the German Emperor :— 

Victor Emmanuel III.’s first words inspired the confidence 
that he could and would take as monarch the place he must 
occupy if Italian monarchy is to be saved from the breakers of 
civil war. A thorough and intelligent study of social science 
has made this young man a king ripe to govern new generations 
in this new age. He is not burdened with antiquated notions 
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which see ruin in every reform, an enemy of public institutions 
in every friend of new social and political theories. As soldier 
and head of the army he feels the imperious necessity of 
maintaining it as a sound, strong and faithful defender of public 
institutions of the fatherland. But as citizen and head of his 
subjects he also understands their urgent needs, and feels that 
scope must be given to new energy, and to fresh social arrange- 
ments, by means of speedy reforms, which shall be logical, 
prudent, yet profound, whereby to put a boundary to the 
overwhelming fury of the extreme parties, which would drag the 
country into desperate struggles, fruitless of result, and fatal to 
all prosperity. 
WOMEN IN PRISON. 

“The Life of a Woman Convict” is the title of an 
article by Mr. F. Johnston. He describes the prison at 
Aylesbury, which is the only prison for female convicts in 
England. According to Mr. Johnston convict life is by 
no means so terrible as is generally believed. There is, 
however, grave reason to doubt whether the system which 
was devised for the punishment of male criminals is suit- 
able for women, Though the total number of women 
convicts is small, the proportion that become habitual 
criminals is enormous, as the following remarkable table 
shows :— 

NUMBER OF COMMITMENTS TO LOCAL PRISONS OR DIRECT TO 
CONVICT PRISONS DURING YEAR ENDING MARCH 3IST, 
1900, SHOWING PREVIOUS CONVICTIONS BY THE 











PRISONERS. 
Once. | Twice. | Thrice. Four Times. 
M. F. M. | on ee * F. M. F. 
19,030 5,940 | 8,502 3,538 , 5,453 2644 3,939 1,943 
! 
Six to Ten Eleven to | alii Twent 
Five Times. PP: Times. Twenty Times. Times. 4 
M. sal M. F. M. F. M. | Pio 
sen ‘ene een B = ————E 
2,844 | si | 8,666 5,495 os 5:435 | 4176 6,548 








OTHER ARTICLES. 


“Tn the Hive” is the title of a chapter from a forth- 
coming book by Maeterlinck on “ The Life of the Bee,” 
which will shortly be published. It gives an amazingly 
vivid idea of bee-life and intelligence. There is an article 
by Mr. J. C. Hadden on Verdi. Colonel Hughes Hallett 
writes on “Shakespeare in the Fifties,” and Mr. H. G. 
Wells replies in a letter to Lieut.-Colonel Balfour’s 
strictures on his criticism of the War Office ¢yclists’ 


manual. 
—_— oO 


Harmsworth’s Magazine. 


THE March Harmsworth contains an article on Lord 
Salisbury, which, however, does not add much to our 
knowledge of the Prime Minister, whose privacy no 
interviewer has ever invaded. Max O’Rell’s humorous 
anecdotal reminiscences of his travels are the plum of the 
number, especially for the pleasant light they throw on 
Paderewski. Another interesting paper is on “ A Revo- 
lution in Naval Warfare,” showing marine torches of 
acetylene gas, which ignites on contact with the water, 
pays no heed to wind or spray, flares up again after 
being submerged, and so _ brilliantly illuminates the 
ocean to a distance of even twelve miles, as to 
render the unobserved approach of the torpedo quite 
impossible. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
‘ THE Contemporary Review for March is a capital 
number. I notice elsewhere the articles upon South 
Africa, the Queen, and Mmlle. de Pratz’s account of the 
Salt Cure. 

WITH DE WET. 

There is an excellent short paper by a Boer of the 
name of Pienar, who rode with De Wet on his famous 
march when he escorted President Steyn from Fouries- 
berg to the north of the Transvaal. Nearly all the 
members of the Free State Government accompanied 
President Steyn, and Mr. Pienar says that if the 
British had captured the commando, the war would 
long since have been ended. De Wet, however, 
got through, and Mr. Pienar tells how he did it. It is 
a capital story, and a very vivid picture of war, quite as 
good as anything that has ever appeared on the British 
side. Mr. Pienar is a man who seems to be as much at 
home with his pen as he was in the saddle, and his 
account of life in that desperate ride across country is 
one of the best things that has been written about the 
war. . He recalls one episode in which a cyclist despatch- 
rider was asked by the British General to dine with him 
before he returned with his answer. “Do you really 
think that a great and mighty nation like England 
would stoop to deceive a little tiny state like yours ?” he 
was asked by the General. “I don’t think it,” the Boer 
replied, “ but I know it,” which was frank and to the 
point. The whole paper, however, is well worth reading. 


MR. COURTNEY ON NEWSPAPERS. 

The address which Mr. Courtney delivered last month 
upon the Makingand Reading of Newpapers reappears as 
am essay in the Contemporary Review, and avery good 
essay it is. Mr. Courtney has been on the editorial staff 
of the 7imes himself, and he speaks as one who knows 
the inside track of journalism. Speaking about editors 
and the danger in which they lie of being puffed up by 
their office, as they watch like great thaumaturgists, the 
working of the looms of time, Mr. Courtney says :— 

If we think how much is received and how much is discarded, 
what pictures aré made up and what sermons are preached, and 
within what narrow limits of time all these marvels are 
transacted, the ‘‘ten minutes” bills, about which politicians 
sometimes talk, appear insignificant, and the wonder is that 
editors keep their heads and their moderation. 

Another saying that is worth quoting is that a news- 
paper is made to be read, and, perhaps, there is as much 
art in the reading of newspapers as in the making of 
them. It is also worthy of note, in view of the denuncia- 
tions of capitalists interfering with newspapers in these 
days, that Mr. Courtney says “ that property has its rights 
as well as its duties, is quite as true as the more current 
inverted phrase.” . 


THE WAIL OF THE IRISH LANDLORD. 


Judge O’Connor Morris takes up his parable against 
Mr. T. W. Russell. He maintains that the pokcy of 
compulsory purchase on the terms which he sets forward 
is simply undisguised robbery and confiscation of the 
very worst kind, without a shadow of excuse. He adds, 
“ A scheme of confiscation without a parallel in the annals 
of modern Europe.” Nevertheless, Judge Morris admits 
that something must be done, and this is his sugges- 
tion :— 

I venture to suggest that a very strong Commission should be 
formed to investigate thoroughly the working of the Irish Land 
Acts, to examine the whole question of ‘‘ Land Purchase,” and 
to declare how Irish land tenure may even yet be improved, 
without interfering with existing rights, but in the direction of 


*“ An Army Instructor.” 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


real social progress. Thoughtful Irishmen, generally, support 
this view; it is even advocated by Ulster members, who, at 
heart, have no faith in ‘‘Compulsory Purchase.” 


PESSIMISM IN GERMANY. 


Count C. de Soissons has a short paper on the “ Ger- 
man Movement against Pessimism,” founded by two 
influential German writers Jules and Henry Hart. They 
have formed a society called the Meue Gemeinschaft, the 
object of which is to conquer the materialistic way of 
looking at the world, and to gather together the opponents 
of scepticism. The Neue Gemeinschaft is eclectic in its 
character and appeals to all races and religions. , 


THE BRITISH OFFICER, 


The case of the British Army officer is put forward by 
The writer remarks that the 
Boer War was not a test of comparative generalship, for 
the Boers generally fought in small detachments inde- 
pendently of their nominal commanders. He has not 
much to say on the question of Army Reform, beyond 
advocating the increase of officers’ pay and the forcing of 
them to wear their uniforms when off duty. 


ST. PAUL AS STATESMAN, 


Professor M. W. Ramsay, writing on “The States- 
manship of St. Paul,” says :— 

If there was no idea guiding his action, he would have to be 
ranked as a religious enthusiast of marvellous energy and vigour, 
but not as a religious statesman—as a rousing and stimulative 
force, but not an organising and creative force. But it seems 
beyond question that his creative and organising power was 
immense, that the forms and methods of the Christian Church 
were originated mainly by him, and that almost every fruitful 
idga in the early history of the Church must be traced back to 
his suggestive and formative impulse. He was a maker and a 
statesman, not a religious enthusiast. He must therefore have 
had in his mind some ideal, some guiding conception, which he 
worked to realise, 

A STORY OF FAITH. 


A pleasant story in the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco’s 
article on “ Transformation” illustrates the attitude of 
converted Pagans to the Christian faith :— 

A countryman recommended his beloved oxen to Felix, the 
legendary Saint of Nolo. ‘‘ He loves them better than his own 
children !” writes Paulinus, and his care of them was extreme, 
but lo and behold ! one night they were stolen out of the stable ! 
Thereupon the countryman violently upbraided St. Felix for 
his unpardonable negligence (just as he would have done if the 
negligent protector had been a sylvan god). Nothing would 
satisfy him unless he recovered those very same oxen—no others 
would do. Well, and what happened? Paulinus may tell it : 


-* St. Felix forgave the want of politeness for the sake of the 


abundance of faith, and he laughed with Our Lord over the 
injurious expressions addressed to him.” That night the oxen 
walked back into the stable. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Yoxall, M.P., writes on “The Training College 
Problem,” and the Rev. J. J. Leas on “ The Outlook for 
the Church of England.” 





IN the February number of the Revue de [’A7t, inter- 
esting articles are given on the work of Paul Sédille, by 
M. Sully-Prudhomme ; Antoine Watteau, by Professor 
Louis de Fourcaud; Henri Paillard, by M. Henri 
Béraldi. The article on art in Yamato, by M. Maitre, is 
concluded ; and there is the third instalment of the 
article on the Arts in the House of Condé, by M. CG. 
Macon, 
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THE REvIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review for March contains little of 
interest. I have mentioned shortly elsewhere Mr. 
Kinloch’s article on “ Trade and the Siberian Railway.” 
The most important of the other articles is that of 
Mrs. Phillimore on “ The Overcrowding of London.” 

WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 

Mrs. Phillimore gives us statistics to show that nearly 
everywhere in Central London the number of inhabited 
houses has decreased, while the total population has 
increased. The population of London per acre is nearly 
60, and in Whitechapel is as high as 217. High rents 
and the lack of communication are the two chief evils. 
Mrs. Phillimore recommends as a remedy, first, the more 
rigid administration of the Public Health Act of 1891 ; 
secondly, extension of the Cheap Trains Act; thirdly, 
municipal building in any place where it can be made to 
show a fair profit ; fourthly, registration of houses ; and 
fifthly, higher wages for those in the centre, and elimina- 
tion, as far as possible, of casual labour. But of course 
voluntary action will be needed to effect the last. 


BOOKS TO READ. 


This month the Editor recommends for our reading 
the following books :—“ Lord Jim,” by Joseph Conrad ; 
“ Quality Corner,” by C. L. Antrobus ; “A Princess of 
Arcady,” by Arthur Henry ; “In Birdland, with Field- 
Glass and Camera,” by Oliver G. Pike; “ In the Ranks 
of the C.I.V.,” by Erskine Childers ; the “ Times’ History 
of the War in South Africa”; the “Women of the 
Renaissance,” by R. de M. la Claviere ; the “Story of 
Rome,” by Norwood Young ; Gierke’s “ Political Theories 
of the Middle Age”; and Constable’s “ History of 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight.” 

THE RUIN OF LONDON PORT. 

Captain Hart Davies contributes a few pages on 
“London: a Sea Port.” He makes several recommenda- 
tions which are worth quoting. The first is, of course, 
that the river should be adequately dredged. The whole 
river, from Westminster Bridge to its mouth, must be put 
under one authority. It must be freed from the monopoly 
enjoyed by the Waterman’s Hall, and the docks must be 
remodelled. At present they are situated too far from 
the centre of commerce for the housing of all goods. As 
to the machinery for bringing these reforms about he 
suggests the formation of a trust, under the guarantee of 
the Corporation of London, which would acquire the 
whole of the docks and public wharves. The trust should 
have power to acquire river-side property, if necessary, 
compulsorily. 

MR. BIGELOW’S BOERS. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow writes on “ The Evolution of the 
Boers.” Nothing is easier than to invent pet theories in 
regard to racial idiosyncracies and their causes, but it is 
a funny thing that those who regard the Boers as myste- 
riously differentiated from the rest of the human race 
have precisely similar ideas as to the differentiation of 
Frenchmen, Germans, Russians and Turks, not to say 
Irishmen, who are, of course, the favourite subject of this 
kind of science. Mr. Bigelow may be quite right as to 
the peculiarities of the Boers, but his facts are not up to 
their usual standard when he makes the following amazing 
statement :— 

The Boers looked upon the Kaffir as the New Englanders of 1620 
looked upon the Red Indian, as one of the heathen tribes which 
they, a dein people, were called upon to exterminate, after the 
example set by Joshua ; and indeed Joshua reminds me much of 


Paul Kruger. 
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Mr. Bigelow has been in South Africa and he must 
know very well that the Boers could not carry on their 
farming without the aid of the natives, yet he tells us 
that their aim is to exterminate them! If he had stated 
that the Boers treated the natives like cattle, he might at 
any rate have brought forward some facts, for people do 
not exterminate their own cattle, and the Kaffirs have 
increased about ten times since the Boers entered the 
Transvaal. But, perhaps, the fact that Mr. Bigelow 
regards the Boers as stupid and ignorant explains the 
paradox. They are in fact so stupid and ignorant that 
though they have been trying for seventy years to 
exterminate the natives they have only succeeded in 
making them multiply! No wonder our Jingoes were 
assured that they would make even a worse show in 
trying to exterminate white men. 

—— «2 —— 


Windsor. 

So far as serious papers are concerned, the Windsor 
for March is scarcely up to its high average. Sketches 
of lion-tamers, of carnival customs, of rockets and 
squash-rockets, supplement copious stores of fiction 
in the entertainment of the less strenuous public. Mr. 
Alleyne Ireland contributes a pictorial study in “Com- 
parative Colonies,” which is apt to swell the head of the 
Jingo and to sour the heart of the foreigner with 
its parade of our supreme success as a colonising 
Power. Mr. James Milne reports an interview with 
the veteran administrator Sir Andrew Clarke, descriptive 
of the way in which the Malay Peninsula was won for the 
Empire, for civilisation and progress. The secret of 
Sir Andrew’s success was that he “run” the Malays as if 
they were running themselves. In the compact of 
Pangkor (1874) Sir Andrew styled the Queen “ Empress 
of India,” three years before that title was conferred by 
Act of Parliament. Under the somewhat fanciful title 
of “The Fire-fighters of Europe,” Mr. G. R. Falconer 
sketches several of the leading fire brigades. 

peers hte 
Maemillan. 

Macmillan’s for March has much quaint information 
for its readers. A sketch of Royal Edwards (go!-1901) 
opens by reminding us that the name of our present 
King means “rich guardian.” Sir Courtenay Boyle 
inveighs against the base coinage of words which results in 
“ scientific ” monstrosities like “‘ palzeozoic,” “ eocene.” He 
grieves over “ motor” as a name for Mr. Balfour’s chariot 
of the future, though preferring it to the “ hopeless mongrel 
automotor.” He suggests “ kion ” or “ autokion” as a good 
Greek substitute. A lady sketches from memory a meal 
she had when a girl with Bulwer Lytton, who spoke with 
“almost ferocious contempt ” of Thackeray, and sneered 
at George Eliot, but said feelingly, “I love Mr. 
Dickens.” He also said he made it a rule to read Don 
Quixote thrice every year. “ There is no greater novel 
in the world.”. Mr. W. A. Atkinson compares the relative 
positions of South and North in the national life, and 
finds that “till near the close of the eighteenth century 
national progress and reform had been forced upon the 
nation by the southern, and especially the south-eastern, 
population ; throughout the late century reform and 
progress have emanated from the north, especially the 
north-west.” He thinks it possible that these tendencies 
have not found a permanent site, but are still moving 
further north, and he suggests that Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh are likely to initiate a dominating policy. A 
Vane recounts his bloodless experiences on the High 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE North American Review for February is an 
admirable number. I notice elsewhere Mark Twain’s 
delightful article, “To the Person Sitting in Darkness,” 
Benjamin Harrison’s “ Musings upon Current Topics,” 
and “A Continental Observer’s” article on ‘“ What 
England ought to do.” 


THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN TROOPS IN CHINA. 


Another excellent article is that which Captain W. 
Crozier has written on American troops in the light of the 
Peking Expedition. He says that in the matter of their 
material, animate and inanimate, the troops of the United 
States excelled. “In all the results of liberal organisa- 
tion, training and stimulus, the product of national 
interest in,and fostering encouragement of the military arm, 
they were outclassed by theforces of the other nations.” On 
the whole, he says, the campaign marked a step backward 
rather than an advance in the diminution of the horrors 
of war. The Americans, he said, were the best; 
“robbery and cruelty are not found in the grain of the 
American soldier.” Incendiary fires were common, and 
the route to Peking was marked by burning villages. 
“Of looting there was much. Tientsin was thoroughly 
looted,” and Peking also was looted, but not so thoroughly. 
The following passage must be commended to those 
people, like Admiral Sartorius, who have angrily denied 
that the British looted at all. Captain Crozier says :— 


The British looted openly and systematically, the plunder 
being turned into a common store, from which auction sales 
were held each afternoon at the British Legation under the 
direction of an officer ; the proceeds to be used for the benefit 
of the soldiers. 


He says that “private property, horses, carts, pro- 
visions, etc., were taken for public use, sometimes with 
compensation, oftentimes not, at least, in the earlier 
stages.” In regard to the personal treatment of non- 
combatants and wounded, much good cannot be said. 
“ Stories of inexcusable brutalities were current through- 
out the camps, some indicating the loose rein to 
passions, others mere brutishness.” He himself saw a 
Russian soldier violently kick a child of eight 
years of age, who was sitting on the’ side of the 
road, and again kick him in the face, without any 
reproof from the officers in the column. “ Crimes against 
women were told of, including one instance of horrible 
cruelty to a husband who had interfered ; but there is no 
reason for believing that these cases were more numerous 
than is inevitable under the circumstances, or that there 
was toleration for the offices.” “ One American soldier 
was brought to trial and conviction, and received a 
sentence of twenty years’ imprisonment,” for some 
outrage, and there were reports of just punishment in 
other commands, 


THE CAUSES OF CONSERVATISM IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell writes a lively and suggestive 
article concerning the Causes of Conservatism in 
England. He counters the Duke of Argyll’s theory that 
Home Rule was responsible for it, and maintains that 
fair trade, the working-class jealousy of smug middle-class 
manufacturers, and the labours of parochial clergy had 
much more to do with it than Home Rule. Then came 
the Disraelian myth, after which Majuba Hill made 
Tories in streetfuls, and then when Gordon was left at 
Khartoum the Torification of England was complete. 
The revolt against Home Rule was the result and not 
the cause of the growth of Toryism in England. Yet 
notwithstanding all this, and Home Rule into the bargain, 


OF REVIEWS. 


Lord Salisbury’s Irish policy has ended in a failure that is 
utter and complete, and the question remains whether the 
retention of Ireland is compatible with free institutions. 
Mr. Birrell concludes his article by saying that Disraeli 
proposed that we should all take Sanitas as our motto, 
but he thinks Sanity would be better. ‘ The two first 
Budgets of the twentieth century are more likely than 
anything I can think of to promote a sound mind in an 
empty exchequer.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

The rest of the articles, which well deserve longer 
notice, are Senator Lodge’s tribute to the memory of John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, whom he 
presents as a statesman largely responsible for shaping 
the American Constitution. Dr. A. McLane Hamilton 
writes on “ Legal Safeguards of Sanity ”in America; Mr. 
Marion L. Daason writes hopefully of the prospects of 
the negro of the South ; Mr. W. D. Howells has a long 
and interesting study of the writings of Mark Twain, to 
whom he does full and generous justice. Sir Lepel 
Griffin contributes the sixth of the papers upon the great 
religions of the world, which is devoted to an account of 
Sikhism and the Sikhs. Besides these there are other 
articles dealing with exclusively American subjects. 
Altogether it is a bumper number. 





Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for March does not contain any 
article of first-rate interest. I have mentioned among 
the leading articles the article on “ Army Shooting and 
its Improvement,” and I have also quoted some stories 
about the Queen which are apparently new. There are 
anonymous articles on ‘The Making of Modern Scot- 
land,” on “ Oxford in the Victorian Age,” and on “The 
Sick and Wounded in South Africa.” The last does not 
contain any enlightening comment, but the writer refers 
to Mr. Burdett-Coutts in terms which are certainly 
unjustified. There is an article on “ Bridge,” which has 
been the King’s favourite game since the baccarat 
scandal. The writer says that whist has entirely dis- 
appeared from the card-room of every club. It was killed 
by the multiplication of rigid conventions. Bridge has the 
advantage of being a game in which the player’s skill can 
never be wholly frustrated by mere luck on the other 
side. It is, nevertheless, a more exciting game than 
whist. The war despatches are criticised by a writer 
whose name is not given. The writer tells us that had it 
been possible to carry on the system of warfare practised 
in the days of Tilly and Wallenstein, hostilities would 
long since have ceased. This is the kind of criticism we 
generally get from the author of “ Musings without 
Method,” who this month is happily better occupied with 
the virtues of the Queen. But unlike that gentleman the 
critic of the war despatches does not regret that Tilly’s 
methods were adopted. He concludes naively, that it 
was “far better to err on the side of kindness, than to 
incur even the shadow of a reproach as_ regards 


inhumanity.” 
en a od 


The Royal Magazine. 

Punch is always interesting, and no one is ever tired 
ot Punch pictures. Everyone will be interested, there- 
fore, in the delightful collection of Punch cartoons, 
illustrating episodes in the life of John Bull. The number 
also contains a curious paper on the extent to which 
“ Forgetful London ” loses its umbrellas, sticks, and other 
property every year. 
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Tue Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE FORUM. 


THE Forum for February is mediocre. It contains no 
article requiring separate treatment. Perhaps the most 
interesting is that of the Hon. W. D. Foulke entitled 
“The Spell-Binders,” in which he describes the methods 
of the American political stump orator. 


MOUNTED INFANTRY IN WAR. 


Major H. A. Greene replies to Mr. A. M. Low’s pro- 
posals for the general use of mounted infantry in war. 
He says :— 

The great number of horses required, the vastly increased 
expense, counting first cost, subsequent remounts, forage, 
saddlery, shoeing, etc., the extra transportation for forage, field 
forges, etc.—these are all arguments against the excessive use of 
this force. The additional stomach incident to mounting the 
erstwhile foot soldier is a capacious one, requiring each day 
about eight times the weight and many times the bulk of food 
supplied his rider, This adds very materially to the amount to 
be transported in the trains. That an army travels on its 
stomach is equally true of horse and man, and the odds are in 
favour of the man for endurance under conditions of shortage for 
both, as has been demonstrated in some of the plains work of 
our own army. 

NEGROES AND EDUCATION, 


Professor Kenny Miller, of Harvard University, writes 
on “ The Negro and Education,” of which of course he is 
an advocate. He maintains that the money expended 
on negro education has borne as much fruit as any sum 
expended elsewhere in the same direction. The argu- 
ment that educated negroes are abandoning practical 
pursuits and rushing into the higher lines of learning, he 
answers by saying that not one negro in ten thousand is 
pursuing the higher education. ‘The race could absorb 
more than ten times the present number of well- 
educated men as ministers, doctors, and teachers.” 


ARE PORTO-RICANS AMERICAN CITIZENS? 


Mr. Stephen Pfeil deals very logically with this 
question, and has no difficulty in showing that the 
inhabitants of Porto Rico are citizens of the United 
States. As to the question whether they have a right to 
vote or not, he says :— 

It may be asserted as an unassailable legal proposition that, in 
the absence of any rule of procedure established by Congress, a 
native of Porto Rico, upon proving by competent witnesses his 
place of nativity and that since the annexation of the island he 
has been loyal to the United States, that he has not abjured 
the allegiance forced upon him, and has committed no act that 
would involve a forfeiture or abridgment of his political rights, 
would be entitled to a certificate such as election officers would 
be bound to accept as proof of his citizenship. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION AND MEN’S, 


Mr. Charles F. Thwing asks the question, “ Should 
Women’s Education Differ from Men’s?” and replies :— 


In condition, in method, in force, in the subject to be 
educated, in aim, and in content, the education of women and 
of men may be exactly alike; for each is human. But in these 
six respects the education of each may be unlike ; for each is an 
individual. But the two types ‘should not be unlike in their 
education on the ground that the one type is applied to the 
woman and the other type applied to the man; but the two 
types should be unlike because each member of that great part 
of humanity which we call ‘‘ man” is an individual, and because 
each member of that part of humanity which we call ‘‘ woman” 
is an individual. As an individual every woman should adjust 
her education to these two conditions or forces: (1) to her 
native power, and (2) to her future work; and every man, as 
an individual, should adjust his education to the very same two 
forces or conditions, his native power and his future work. 


YUM 
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AMERICAN POLITICS. 

Mr. W. I. Abbot lays down “ The Lessons of the 
Election.” Writing as a Democrat, Mr. Abbot predicts 
that in four years hence neither Imperialism nor silver 
will be an issue, but that the question of monopoly will 
occupy the field. The coming four years will see marked 
progress in the work of turning over to municipalities 
the natural monopolies within their bounds. The same 
principle must be extended to the public functions of the 


State. Telephones, telegraphs and railways must all be 
managed by the State. That is the lesson of the 
election. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. J. G. Whitely in an article on “The Monroe 
Doctrine and the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty,” which is now 
somewhat out of date, maintains that there is nothing in 
the Monroe doctrine to prohibit the neutralisation of 
the Nicaragua Canal. General Anderson calls for 
the nationalisation of the State Guards. Captain 
Stockton writes on “ The Laws and Usages of War at 
Sea.” Mr. Charles Newhall gives some rather curious 
details of the devastation carried on by sheep in the 
American Forest Reserves. Professor Richard Burton 
writes on “ The Dearth in Literature.” 

0-4 
The Cosmopolitan. 

THE Cosmopolitan for February has much in it to while 
away idle hours pleasantly as well as to instruct. Charles 
de Kay’s pretty sketch of the miniator’s art asks for 
special notice. Last year’s manceuvres in the French 
army are appreciatively described by Fritz Morris. One 
of the great features of the experiment, he says, was the 
extensive and successful use of the automobile as a 
military adjunct. It carried one staff officer over a 
hundred miles in a few hours, enabling him to get and 
give valuable information. It was used by the 
Commander-in-Chief himself. The “ Scotte-train,” in 
which one locomotive draws 30 to 40 wagons along high- 
ways, proved a great success. It conveyed food and 
fodder for an army of 120,000 soldiers 50 miles in twelve 
hours. The old system would have required three days. 
The French are forming six railway regiments, composed 
of railway workers, to carry on railway work of all kinds 
in war. 

The life of a Vaudeville artiste is pictured on its more 
inviting aspects by Norman Hapgood, who reports on 
the improving prospects and respectability of this class of 
entertainer. 

“The First Lady of our Land” is the thread on which 
Mrs. Burton Harrison hangs a number of portraits of 
wives of American presidents, from Mrs. John Adams to 
Mrs. McKinley. 

Professor R. T. Ely writes’ on the public control of 
private corporations, and declares that the need of 
regulating monopolistic undertakings in the public interest 
is now generally admitted. 

wore 

THE Lady's Magazine for which, by-the-bye, there 
does not seem any special call, is now in its second 
number. There is little in it to distinguish it from the 
common run of ladies’ magazines. Its interest centres 
chiefly round the progress of Hall Caine’s story “ The 
Eternal City,” which from a cursory glance hardly 
comes up to the level of some of his former work. The 
most interesting articles are upon “ Ladies who Fence,” 
“Lady Bookbinders,” a paper on the evergreen subject 
of brides and their dress, and the marriage customs of all 
countries. 
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CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

THE February number is rather technical, but there are 

one or two articles of general interest. 
SULPHUR MOUNTAINS. 

Mr. Wm. H. Crawford, jun., describes a visit he made 
to the island of Etrofu between Japan and Kamtchatka. 
There are three volcanic mountains here about 2,800 feet 
in height of almost pure sulphur. The work of construct- 
ing a rope transmission plant was undertaken by Mr. E. 
W. Frazar, of New York, in 1899. With the aid of 400 
Japanese labourers he was able to put up the whole plant 
in five months. Owing to the cold it is only possible to 
work the sulphur from May to October, but during that 
time in 1900 10,000 tons of sulphur were mined and 
transported to the sea-level. The yellow crystals are 
loaded into iron buckets suspended every 300 feet along 
the line and reach the bottom by the aid of gravity, where 
they are then dumped automatically. The weight of the 
descending buckets carries back the empty ones to the 
top of the hill. Mr. Crawford says that his— 
first view of the deposits, after a long and tedious trip, 
showed clouds of steam pouring from several places near the 
summits of the hills, and far down along the sides glistened 
immense patches of dull yellow, which were occasionally lost to 
sight as a fickle breeze wafted the vapours in such a way that 
the brighter yellow sulphur of the summit could be seen . . . 
On climbing to the top, the hills were found to consist of 
almost pure sulphur, inasmuch as diggings at every conceivable 
place brought up the yellow crystals. The sulphurous vapours 
which poured from subterranean depths were suffocating, and, 
instead of issuing from only a few places as it seemed when 
viewed froma distance, the whole cap of each hill was really 
honeycombed, and each outlet was continually adding to 
the stock of the whole, day by day, as the vapours were 
condensed. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Joseph Horner describes some of the British and 
Continental types of cranes exhibited at the Paris 
Exhibition last year. Paul Kreuzpointner discusses 
Riddles wrought in iron and steel. In a copiously 
illustrated article W. D. Wansbrough describes British 
vertical steam-engines used to-day. W. D. Forbes 
contributes a paper on reducing the cost of machine 
work, Alton D. Adams gives a brief paper on aerial 
electric traction, and S. R. Edmonds discusses some 
power transmission difficulties. The magazine closes 
with a biographical sketch of Sir Charles M. Palmer of 
Jarrow fame. 

= OO——e 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


THE most interesting articles in the February 
number deal’ with Russian waterways and with high- 
speed trains. 

A NETWORK OF CANALS, 

Mr. A. Hume Ford contributes the first of a series of 
aiticles on Russian industrial conditions and opportunities. 
It is entirely devoted to the internal waterways of the 
country, and demonstrates first the enormous strides 
Russia has made recently, and second that the great 
Muscovite Empire will before long be the greatest com- 
petitor the Anglo-Saxon race will meet. The Russian 
canal system owes its inception to Peter the Great, who 
saw that along these lines his country, more prodigally 
endowed-with rivers than any other, could best develop 
commercially. In European Russia alone, even in Peter’s 
time, fully 60,009 miles of inland waterway were navigable, 
and says Mr. Ford :— 

The construction of less than 4,000 miles of canals and 
canalised rivers, of less than 900 miles of actual canal, made it 
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possible to travel by barge from Archangel, on the Arctic, to 
Astrakan on the Caspian, a distance of more than 3,000 miles, 
from St. Petersburg to the foot of the Urals, and from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea by three distinct routes, to say nothing of 
Moscow and numerous other inland cities which were brought 
into direct water communication with all parts of the Empire. 

The construction of a canal connecting the Don and the 
Volga would complete an all water route around European 
Russia just within its borders. 


THE BALTIC AND BLACK SEA SHIP CANAL. 


Mr. Ford shows that the advent of the railway caused 
the improvement of waterways to be neglected for some 
fifty years, but now— 
it has been decided that the railroads of Russia are to be 
auxiliary to a more perfect system of inland communication, 
which is to be the feature of the twentieth century. Old canals 
are to be rebuilt on a larger scale, and colossal projects are being 
considered for perfecting the inland system of waterways so that 
they may be used in connection with the railroads, each acting 
as a feeder of traffic to the other. 

The greatest project at present under discussion in Russia is 
the Baltic and Black Sea Ship Canal..... This wonderful canal, 
which, when built, will put all of earth’s other engineering 
achievements in the shade, is but a beginning of Russia’s 
projects for perfecting an inland water system evidently destined 
to make her the greatest commercial nation of the world, if 
carried to completion. 

Everywhere the Russians are building canals, and this 
is especially the case in Siberia, where there are 65,000 
miles of navigable waterways. 

A FEW STATISTICS. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ford says :— 

Along the 60,000 miles of navigable waterways in European 
Russia there are more than 1,000 ship-yards, which turn out 
annually 6,000 barges and 150 steamboats. In all there are 
3,000 steamboats and over 20,000 barges plying these waters, 
employing fully 150,000 men. The total tonnage of Russian 
river craft has risen within the last fifteen years from 6,000,000 tons 
to about 10,000,000. About 25,000,000,000 tons kilometer are 
moved during the six months of navigation, the freight per ton 
being one-fourth as much as by rail, so that during the season 
of navigation the railroads are compelled to lower their rates 
notwithstanding which fact the waterways transport during the 
half-year almost as many tons of material as do the railways 
during the entire twelve months, 


DO HIGH-SPEED TRAINS PAY? 


Mr. Charles Rous-Marten discusses this question at 
considerable length and answers it in the affirmative. He 
then summarises his conclusions :— 

Thus, looking at the question from its various viewpoints, we 
obtain the same deduced result—that high speed on railways 
does pay if judiciously managed ; that by attracting, maintaining, 
facilitating, and improving traffic, it enables railways to fulfil 
the function which forms their main ratson d’étre ; that there is 
no proof that increased speed involves proportionate increase in 
coal consumption, excepting on rising grades; that with light 
loads any increase is very small, while such increase as is caused 
by hauling heavier loads more than recoups itself because 
it is incurred through increase of traffic, which it is the 
primary object of all railways to secure and the special 
function of high speed to induce; and that if the result of 
acceleration be unfavourable, the fault lies with the management, 
not with the speed. 

Mr. Rous-Marten mentions the fact that the “ Race 
to Aberdeen” in 1895 enormously increased the 
Anglo-Scottish traffic, because it caused a general 
acceleration of the train service between London and 
the North. The article is extremely interesting, and 
is illustrated with photographs of types of the fastest 
locomotives. 
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THE REVIEWS. REVIEWED. 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 

THE second number of the Mew Liberal Review is a 
very decided improvement on the first number. It 
contains an interesting symposium on “ How to Maintain 
our Commercial Supremacy,” which I have noticed at 
length elsewhere. I have also mentioned among the 
leading articles Lord Aberdeen’s “ Boy’s Reminiscences 
of Queen Victoria,” and Lord Mountmorres’ “ Tribute to 
the Queen.” There are several other articles of interest. 

LIBERAL NEW ZEALAND. 

Mr. Charles Trevelyan, M.P., writes on “ Liberal 
Principles in New Zealand,” giving many interesting 
details of legislation in the colony. It is interesting to 
note, in connection with Mr. T. W. Russell’s propaganda, 
that New Zealand has adopted compulsory land pur- 
chase, though not exactly for the same reasons. In the 
early stages of colonisation enormous tracts of the best 
land were acquired from the State at trifling cost. 
These estates were generally devoted to sheep runs, but 
as the colony filled up, cheap and good land became the 
first requisite. By the Lands for Settlement Act, passed 
in 1894, the Government was empowered to spend 
£250,000 annually for the purpose of buying these large 
estates, if necessary compulsorily, the land thus acquired 
being utilised for settlers. In six years 324,167 acres of 
these lands were acquired, and 1630 families settled upon 
them. Mr. Trevelyan adds that it has seldom been neces- 
sary to use the compulsion clauses, and the result has 
been to increase the value of land throughout the colony. 

BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 

Dr. Macneile Dixon describes the founding of Birming- 
ham University. I am glad to quote what he says about 
Mr. Chamberlain’s part in the foundation :— 

While the contributions of many minds have been of value, that 
of Mr. Chamberlain is unique. To him the University of Birming- 
ham indisputably owes its existence. By his energy and initia- 
tive the idea was lifted out of the weary region of discussion into 
that of inspiriting action; to his boldness and judgment the 
institution owes its wise breadth and the admirable representa- 
tive constitution secured to it by charter; to his clearness of view 
and statesmanlike insight, its avoidance of the many dangers 
which it has been fortunate enough to escape. No man has ever 
more abundantly earned the right to be the head of a University 
than the first Chancellor of the University of Birmingham, 

LIBERAL OR WHIG? 


Mr. Lionel Holland contributes a paper under this 
title. He lays downa sort of programme for the Liberals, 
foreseeing Imperial Federation with the colonies contri- 
buting to the cost of the Empire, and the establishment 
of local Parliaments for the various portions of the United 
Kingdom as ultimate ends. In regard to an immediate 
programme, he thinks that the Liberal party should be 
very chary of taking up reforms on which the majority of 
people have yet to be converted. 

WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 

A paper under this title is contributed by Miss Margaret 
Hall, a lady whose claim to be admitted to the examina- 
tions of the Law Agents in Scotland is still under con- 
sideration. Miss Hall has already succeeded in her first 
steps by securing a solicitor who is willing to accept her 
as aa articled clerk. Miss Hall gives a short review of 
what has already been done in foreign countries towards 
admitting women as lawyers, and mentions incidentally 
that Mrs. Bryan, the wife of the famous candidate, has a 
right to practice law in the United States. France has 
just admitted two women to the Bar. Miss Hall thinks 
that in this country women would often prefer to consult 
their own sex upon legal questions, especially upon ques- 
tions pertaining to social relations. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

VERDI and Queen Victoria fairly divide the honours 
between them this month. Almost every magazine con- 
tains articles on each. The editor of the Nuova Anto- 
logia (February 1st), Maggiorino Ferraris, writes an 
exceedingly well-informed article on the constitutional 
character of the reign of Queen Victoria. He points out 
that her whole rule, though strictly constitutional, was a 
perpetual negation of the celebrated formula, “ The King 
reigns, but does not govern.” Quoting largely from 
Bagshot, he shows how many apparently contradictory 
rights have been successfully amalgamated under the wise 
rule of the late Queen. This solidly instructive article is 
followed by another by “Victor,” giving a_ friendly 
sketch of Edward VII. ; both articles are illustrated with 
portraits. Writing of Perosi’s new oratorio “Il Natale,” 
recently performed in Rome, “ Valetta ” declares that it is 
on precisely the same lines as its predecessors—“ serene, 
limpid, genial, and not wholly immune from a certain 
worldliness of effect.” The inspiration, though from afar, 
he considers"partly Wagnerian. The interest of the mid- 
February number lies mainly in its literary articles : 
Laura Gropallo writes of Stephen Phillips’ “ Herod” in a 
laudatory rather than a critical spirit, and Maria Rygier 
describes the festivities held in Poland to celebrate the 
Jubilee of Sienkiewicz, when his enthusiastic countrymen 
presented him with a park and villa worth £12,000. 

The Civilta Cattolica (February 2nd) writes sympathetic- 
ally of Queen Victoria, pointing out the progress made by 
the Catholic Church in England during her reign, and 
dwelling on the invariably cordial relations that existed 
between her and the Holy See. It falls foul of “ non- 
clerical Catholicism ” in Italy, and accuses iis supporters 
of wishing to found a national religion which would be in 
effect a schism within the Church. 

To the Rassegna Nazionale (February Ist), T. Stanga 
contributes a glowing account of the Agricultural Hall 
and the Christmas cattle show, being impressed not only 
by the high level of excellence of the exhibits, but by the 
absolute impartiality of the judges, who do zof¢ always 
allot the prizes to the royal family! The moral he draws 
for his countrymen is the need for the upper classes to 
interest themselves directly in breeding. 

Writing on the death of the Queen, an anonymous 
writer, who, under the signature XXX., contributes 
weighty political articles to the Avista Politica e 
Letteraria, regrets that Italy did not do something more 
to express her sympathy with the English nation than 
what mere official etiquette demanded. Italy, he 
considers, has every reason to show gratitude to Eng- 
land, and more than ever just now, when the 
friendship of England towards Italy seems to the 
writer to be on the wane, and the press has grown 
tepid and even hostile towards her. The author 
is not very hopeful of improved relations in the 
future, for he points out that whereas the Queen, like the 
Empress Frederick, was an enthusiastic lover of Italy, 
Edward VII. has never shown any Italian proclivities, 
and has scarcely ever visited the country. A fine article 
on the slave trade in East Africa is from the pen of 
General Baratieri, of Abyssinian fame, who declares, zter 
alia, that the slave trade can never be wholly stamped out 
until a European protectorate—whether English, French, 
Italian, or Russian, he does not mind—is established 
over Abyssinia. The article reproduces an autograph 
letter from General Gordon written from Edowa, on 
March 2oth, 1879, to one of the Italian explorers. 

The deputy Signor Napoleone Colajanni continues in 
his paper, the Rzvista Popolare, to point to the results of 
the repeal of the corn laws in England. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


THE Revue de Pazis, while admirably edited from the 
point of view of its special constituency, makes little or 
no effort to be topical; thus in neither of the February 
numbers is there any allusion to the great personality 
whose passing produced so deep an impression on the 
whole civilised world, neither is there any allusion to the 
South African War. 

SCIENCE AND POPULAR EDUCATION. 

The place of honour is given to the few pages which 
M. Berthelot devotes to the question of Science and 
Popular Education. He would wish to see every future 
worker taught as a child something of the marvels of 
modern science, and he insists that were this done in a 
systematic manner, the country as a whole would im- 
mensely benefit, if only because scientific knowledge 
inculcates a respect for truth ; and he also believes that 
a knowledge of science and a love of warfare are incom- 
patible, scientists being necessarily logicians. 

FRANCE AND INDO-CHINA. 

Considering how small a part the French Colonies play 
in the national life of France, it is strange to note each 
month what a large space is set apart for the discussion of 
Colonial matters in the leading French Reviews, Captain 
F. Bernard begins what would appear to be an exhaustive 
account of the French occupation of Tonkin, and he 
evidently wishes to wake up his fellow-countrymen to the 
sense that all is not well in this great French possession, 
which has already cost the country so much blood and 
treasure. ‘There is a general impression,” he says, 
“that the inhabitants of Annam are a quiet, orderly people, 
fairly content with their lot ; as an actual fact, they are 
intensely patriotic, violently independent in character, 
and are only watching their opportunity to drive out their 
conquerors.” And with considerable courage he points 
out how much better the British have known how to 
conciliate alien races than have the French; not the 
British only, but the Dutch also have known howto make 
themselves far more truly masters of their Eastern con- 
quests. To give an example, while in Java something very 
like Home Rule exists, the native language being every- 
where preserved, in French Cochin-China the admini- 
stration of the country has become fundamentally French, 
even the judges who have to decide the most difficult 
cases of native law and procedure not knowing a word of 
thelanguage! The average French Colonial function- 
ary, who only goes out there to make money, and 
who hopes to return as soon as possible, naturally 
does not take the trouble to learn an exceptionally 
difficult language: even the Resident can never tell 
how long he will be left to carry on his system of 
government. At the present moment France hopes to do 
great things by building railways through her Far Eastern 
Empire ; but though no one can doubt that of all modern 
colonising methods the railway is the surest and ultimately 
the cheapest, Captain Bernard considers that it would 
have been far cheaper in the end to have done what the 
Dutch have done in Java—that jis, to have first under- 
taken irrigation works. 


“THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE.” 


The still mysterious affair known to history as “ The 
Queen’s Necklace” seems to be of perennial interest to 
the more cultivated French reading world, and though 
the matter must have been threshed out innumerable 
times during the last fifty years, the Revue de Paris 
devotes a considerable space to the vexed question of how 
far Marie Antoinette was responsible, and what was the 
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real part she played in the drama which had for chief 
actors the Cardinal de Rohan, the notorious Cagliostro, 
and the Comte and Comtesse de la Motte. M. Funck- 
Brentano has gathered together, as it were, all the threads, 
and those students of history who desire to make them- 
selves acquainted with all the actors and with what 
documentary evidence there is concerning the sordid 
intrigue which played so considerable a vé/e in bringing 
about the downfall of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
cannot do better than read what the latest writer, 
who has made a study of the subject, has to say on the 
matter, 


A TENNYSON STORY. 


M. Dessommes, under the title of “A Happy Poet,” 
gives a vivid and, indeed, an admirable sketch of 
Tennyson, the man and the poet ; and in the course of 
the article the French writer tells a touching little story 
which we do not remember to have seen published else- 
where. According to this tale, some time after the battle 
of Balaklava, one of the survivors of the famous charge— 
wounded in another battle—was in hospital at Scutari. 
His mind seemed wrecked, and the general impression 
was that he was incurable. One of the medical men 
prescribed leeches, arid while sitting by his side tried 
vainly to get him to speak. Tennyson’s “ Charge of the 
Light Brigade” had been given to the doctor that morn- 
ing, and he began to read it aloud. Presently the 
patient’s eyes blazed with excitement, he gave a vivid 
description of the charge, and asked to have the poem 
read to him once more. From that moment he began to 
recover, and before long was completely cured ! 

Here is also given Victor Hugo’s delightful and 
characteristic letter to the great English poet :— How 
should I not love England ? the England which has pro- 
duced such men as yourself ; the England of Milton; the 
England of Newton and Shakespeare ; the England of 
Wilberforce.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles consist of contributions from Mlle. 
Bartet, the French Ellen Terry, and the leading lady of 
the Théatre Frangais, on Dramatic Art as understood by 
her in relation to certain stage conventions ; a _pessi- 
mistic account by M. Beaumont of the Austrian Political 
Situation ; a curious description by the Vicomte de 
Reiset of Louis XVIII. and his Court of Exiles at Ghent 
during the May and June of 1815—that is, on the eve of 
the battle of Waterloo—the result of which was to send 
them all back rejoicing to Paris; and an optimistic 
account of the Italian Economic Situation. 





THE Century for March has a paper by Lillie H. 
French on “ Shopping in New York,” which every woman 
and not a few men who handle the magazine will read 
with zest. It gives a vivid conception of the much 
greater facilities offered to Transatlantic purchasers. 
Mr. Augustine Birrell chats pleasantly on his journey 
down the Rhine from Worms to Coblenz. A very 
different tour is sketched by Jonas Stadling who.tells his 
search of Andrée through Siberia. The Flight of the 
Chinese Court from Peking is described by a missionary 
Luella Miner, from information supplied by a member of 
the Imperial suite. According to this account the 
Empress- Dowager did not leave Peking until August 15th 
when the European troops were actually entering the 
capital. The Emperor, it is said, wished to go to the 
Legations and sue for peace; but was dragged an 
unwilling exile across the hills. 
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THE REvIEws REVIEWED. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 
WHEN DID THE TWENTIETH CENTURY BEGIN? 


Our neighbours are still greatly concerned with the 
question as to when the Twentieth Century may be said 
to have really begun. Accordingly, the editors of the 
Nouvelle Revue have asked Camille Flammarion, the 
great astronomer, for his opinion, and it need hardly be 
said that he agrees with those who consider that the 
Twentieth Century began last January 1—or, rather, at 
midnight on December 31, 1900. M. Flammarion has in 
his possession documents which prove that the same kind 
of discussion took place in 1599, 1699, and 1799; and he 
declares that he is quite sure that in 1999 his great- 
nephew will be engaged in the same kind of discussion as 
he himself is to-day! Victor Hugo, who was born in 
the February of 1802, always persisted that at that time 
the new century was already two years old, and he was 
very indignant when he found that all his friends did not 
agree with him. As to where the new century first 
began, M. Flammarion declares that the Twentieth 
Century may be said to have been first hailed by the 
Russians in Eastern Siberia, by the Japanese in Tokio, 
by the Spaniards and Americans in the Philippines, by 
the French in Caledonia, and by the English in New 
Zealand. 

QUEEN VICTORIA AND NAPOLEON III. 

The only article concerning Queen Victoria published 
in the French February Reviews gives a not wholly 
pleasing or true picture of the late Sovereign’s relations 
to Napoleon III. The writer, M. Chevalley, is evidently 
very inimical to the Imperial régzme, and from his point 
of view there was something shocking in the thought that 
the nephew of the great Napoleon should, for even the 
most important State reasons, become on such intimate 
terms with the Queen of England. M. Chevalley has 
nothing new to tell. He has gone for his information to 
Sir Theodore Martin’s “ Life of the Prince Consort ” and 
contemporary accounts of the meetings which took place 
between the then Emperor of the French and the British 
Sovereign. It must be admitted that, translated into 
French, certain passages in the Queen’s diary seem 
somewhat exaggerated and over-enthusiastic. M. Che- 
valley goes so far as to say that her late Majesty allowed 
her feminine love of romance and the interesting romantic 
personality of her Imperial friend to outweigh her good 
sense. There can be no doubt that not only the Queen 
but the whole British Court were at one time very much 
charmed with the French Emperor and Empress, and 
the visit of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert to Paris 
was sufficiently striking and picturesque an incident to 
make a deep impression on a character so ardent and so 
sympathetic as that of her late Majesty. M. Chevalley 
attempts to prove that the Prince Consort not only 
foresaw, but, to a certain extent, engineered the 
unification of Germany and the Hohenzollern supre- 
macy, and apparently he greatly blames the late 
Sovereign for not having actively interfered on behalf 
of France towards the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian 
conflict. 

THE POPE EN FAMILLE. 

M. D’Agen gives an amusing and, indeed, a charming 
account of the venerable Pope’s own family, as seen in 
their old home at Carpineto. The medizval castle where 
he first saw the light is one of the glories of the old 
Pontifical States, and seems still to be very near and 
dear to the heart of Leo XIII., for he keeps in close 
relation with those members of the younger generation 
who still do honour to the old name of Pecci. The 
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present head of the family, Count Ludovic, is the son of 
the Pope’s eldest brother, and he and his wife and 
children live at Carpineto much the same life as did their 
forbears, entertaining the whole neighbourhood to great 
banquets on those days in the year associated with the 
leading events of the Pope’s ecclesiastical life. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Nouvelle Revue is evidently anxious to cater for 
every taste, and those who make a study of the modern 
French theatre will find much to interest them in the 
exhaustive illustrated paper of Madame Silvain, one of 
the new stars of the Comédie Frangaise, in whom some 
of the French critics hail a new Rachel ; while M. Suni 
appeals to the public in a curious and more or less 
technical account of the extraordinary modern discovery 
known to the world as wireless telegraphy. The writer 
declares that long before the new century will have drawn 
to a close wireless telegraphy will be considered as much 
a matter of course as is nowadays its more cumbersome 


precursor. 
Egil 


CORNHILL. 


THE March number is eminently readable. Four or 
five articles deal with war, but without a single throb of 
the war-fever. Mr. Basil Williams’ budget of Boer War 
bulletins, part of his loot of an Orange State farm, is a 
vindication of Boer veracity, which claims separate 
notice. Mary Westenhalz contributes leaves from the 
diary of her mother, written during the Schleswig- 
Holstein War, when she was but a girl in the 
house of her father, a Danish pastor, where she was 
bound to entertain the enemies of her country. It is 
a romantic story of public enmity and private affection, 
which suggests the hope of like happy issues in South 
Africa. The sick and wounded in the great civil war 
form the subject of an instructive study by Mr. C. H. 
Firth. By piecing together casual allusions in con- 
temporaneous documents, the writer composes an inter- 
esting picture of the provision made by King and Parlia- 
ment for the victims of the war. Possibly readers will be 
surprised to find things much less rudimentary than might 
have been expected three hundred years ago. 

Dr. Fitchett has so thoroughly transported himself 
into the times of the Indian Mutiny as to write with more 
sympathy and less severity of the measures employed in 
“stamping out mutiny” than those who know his 
eminently humane disposition might have anticipated. 
He says : “ It would be easy to write, or sing, a new and 
more wonderful Odyssey made up of the valiant combats, 
the wild adventures, and the distressful wanderings cf 
little groups of Englishmen and Englishwomen, upon 
whom the tempest of the Mutiny broke.” 

Mr. W. B. Suffield sketches the revolutionary outburst 
in Corsica in 1789, which he largely attributes to the 
presence of Napoleon. During his fifteen months’ stay 
in his native isle, Napoleon “ had made his first essay as 
a man of action, and not without successful results.” He 
had germinated as a “ maker of coups d'état.” 

“Our greatest realist since Fielding,” is Mr. G. S. 
Street’s verdict on Anthony Trollope, whose merits had 
been too patronisingly defended for the writer to remain 
silent. Not merely “exact portraiture of manners” is 
claimed for the novelist, but the power when he liked to 
go deeply into the sources of character. 

There is some excellent satire in “a Londoner’s 
Log Book.” Notice is taken elsewhere of papers 
on Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
THE Revue des Deux Mondes for February fairly main- 
tains its high standard. 
NIETZSCHE. 


M. Fouillée has a long and carefully written article on 
the religion of Nietzsche, who, he points out, though he 
hoped to be the most irreligious of men, and though 
he went about saying, “I have killed God,” was really 
himself the high priest of a religion and the worshipper 
of a newdivinity. His philosophy is poetry and mythology, 
thereby resembling all those myths the birth of which 
humanity has witnessed. His philosophy is faith without 
proof—an endless chain of aphorisms, oracles, and prophe- 
cies. The success of Nietzsche is attributed by M. Fouillée 
partly to superficial causes and partly to deeper ones. The 
aphorisms suit the taste of a public which has neither the 
time nor the means to go deeply into anything, and 
which willingly trusts to sibylline utterance: especially if 
they are poetic to the point of appearing to be inspired. 
Even the absence of ratiocination and a regular proof 
lends to any doctrines an air of authority which imposes 
on the crude and half-educated public, as well as on 
literary men, poets, musicians and amateurs of all kinds. 
Paradoxes which have an original appearance afford the 
flattering illusion of originality to those who accept them. 
There are deeper reasons also for the success of a doctrine 
strongly individualist and aristocratic which presents 
itself in the light of a reversal of ordinary religion and 
ordinary morality. 

THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA. 


In his chronicle M. Charmes pays a touching tribute 
to the memory of the late Queen Victoria, in which he 
recalls the action which her Majesty took in 1875 in 
order to prevent a renewal of the Franco-German struggle. 
He pays a tribute also to her late Majesty’s general 
devotion to the cause of peace, and observes that, if she 
was resigned to the Boer War, it was, in the first place, 
because she could not prevent it, and secondly, because 
she was deceived as to its real character. The true 
responsibility, he thinks, belongs to those who abused the 
confidence of their Sovereign. It is very possible, he 
goes on, that the death of the Queen, as Mr. Balfour 
said, marked the end of a great era in British 
history, though a sudden change to the new era 
is not to be anticipated. King Edward VII. ascends 
the throne at an age when his mind has reached 
its full maturity. He is known to all Europe, and has 
everywhere left the impression of a benevolent and affable 
prince, possessed of a naturally sympathetic disposition. 
What is to be regretted, in M. Charmes’s opinion, is the 
loss of Queen Victoria’s unique hoarded experience of 
sixty-three years, and so she carries to the tomb with her 
some portion of the old England. It is gratifying to read 
this expression of international sympathy; for M. Charmes 
confesses that the difficulties and even the conflicts which 
have arisen between England and France in the past do 
not prevent our neighbours from regarding us as one of 
the most important factors in the civilisation of the world, 
while as for King Edward VII., he assures us that his 
Majesty will meet with nothing but confidence and 
sympathy in France, the country where as Prince of 
Wales he was so well known and liked. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

It is always interesting to see ourselves as others see 
us, and therefore the article written by the clever lady 
who calls herself M. Bentzon on the International Council 
of Women held in London in July, 1899, will be read with 
some interest, although it is perhaps now rather stale. 
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It is only the first part of this article which appears in the 
second February number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and it consists mainly of reporting rather than criticism. 
It is significant that the writer does not seem altogether 
to like the religious observances which marked the 
Council’s meetings, such as the short prayer offered up 
before the opening of each sitting, and the religious 
service in Westminster Abbey. All this, in her opinion, 
reveals certain tendencies which do not seem always to 
belong to women who are devoted to the cause of reform 
and progress ! 
THE AMERICANS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

M. Lebon contributes a careful study of the curious 
results of the conflict now going on in the Philippines. 
He notes that the natives, after the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Paris, underwent a sort of revival of affection, 
although it is true it was only a platonic affection, 
towards Spain. M. Lebon does not perceive in the modern 
commercial American that elastic political intelligence 
which enables the British Canadian to live side by side 
with the descendants of Montcalm, and enables the 
British to impose their dominion over the Hindoos 
without disorganising the native castes. The Philip- 
pines, when they separated from Spain, desired to 
emphasise their own individuality, while the Anglo- 
Saxon, when he overflows into a distant country, means 
to impose upon it his moral personality. Hence we 
get the kind of collision of opposed civilisations which 
renders these little Philippine Islands so inter- 
esting at this moment. In conclusion, M. Lebon 
makes the thoughtful observation that enough atten- 
tion is not paid to the extraordinary variety of 
exterior forms which cover every body of political or 
religious doctrine. Thus, there is nothing in common, as 
regards manner of living and practical conduct, between 
the Socialists of Germany and the leaders of the social 
revolution in France. A German professor who displays 
in the lecture-room an intellectual independence which 
borders on anarchy, becomes outside it the disciplined 
reservist who blindly obeys the orders of his corporal. So 
the Anglo-Saxons were still Catholic when they burned 
Joan of Arc, and the Germans were already Protestants 
when they allied themselves with Cardinal Richelieu. A 
common Protestantism did not prevent the outbreak of 
the Boer War in the nineteenth century any more than a 
community of religions prevented the Italian Wars of the 
sixteenth century. In fact, it is a largely unconscious 
national instinct which remains the dominant factor in 
the world. 

INCANDESCENT GAS. 


The incandescent method of gas illumination is dealt 
with by M. Dastre in one of his typical informing articles, 
full of detail. His account of the improvements which 
led to the use of the incandescent method of gas lighting, 
and so enabled gas to bear more easily the competition 
of electric light, is very interesting. The cause of gas 
appeared to be lost towards the end of 1885, when the 
appearance of Auer von Welsbach’s invention changed 
the whole position. The invention of the Austrian pro- 
fessor gave gas a new lease of life by increasing 
enormously its illuminating powers. Now coal-gas is 
threatened with the competition of water-gas and, more 
recently, of acetylene. The difference between the 
incandescent method and ordinary gas lighting is that 
the light is made to proceed, not from a flame, but from 
a solid body, and it is interesting to note that this solid 
body has to be made of rare substances the investigation 
of which has added greatly to our knowledge of chemistry. 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


THE Pall Mall Magazine for March has at last got 
rid of the absurd cover which disfigured it so long, and 
we must congratulate the new editor upon having pro- 
duced one of the best magazines of the month. It is so 
good, indeed, that it occasions the conscientious editor of 
a Review like this positive pain to have to pass over with 
mere mention articles which ought to be noticed at 
length. One article there is—a charming interview with 
President Kruger—which it is impossible to omit noticing 
in detail. It will be found in another page. But there 
are at least three other articles, each of which ought to 
be noticed at length, but which I am compelled to notice 
briefly. , 

THE FOREMOST MAN IN THE WORLD. 

The first is Viscount de Vogiié’s delightful charac- 
ter study of Pope Leo XIII. Viscount de Vogiié is 
one of the most brilliant and fascinating of modern 
French writers, and this paper of his upon the Pope is 
in his best style. He has seen the Pope several times, 
and he succeeds admirably in communicating to the 
reader the impression of the charm by which the Pope 
delights all his visitors. He says that the Pope’s in- 
formation is extraordinary. The foreigner does not find 
him at fault in a single detail of the life of his own nation. 
“The traveller and the diplomatist recognise in the first 
word a mind informed about all the problems which have 
arisen all over our planet. Never a bitter word against 
his adversaries in the conversation of Leo XIII., and 
never a doubt of the effectiveness of his action; he has 
an impregnable basis of confidence and of optimism.” 
Viscount de Vogiié says that the Pope always left upon 
his mind, at the close of an interview, the impression of 
sincere conviction and of a burning disinterested sympathy 
which a father feels for each one of his children. “ The 
most pessimistic and the most discouraged leave this old 
man with a soul cheered up, with a reinforcement of youth 
and of warmth... .” 

“ During the twenty years of his pontificate Leo XIII. 
has accomplished a work which seemed to demand the 
effort of a whole century.” He has been the great 
Liberal Pope, and his large Liberalism is above all 
perceptible in his relations with the Oriental and with 
the American Catholics. Not without reason does 
M. de Vogiié claim that Leo XIII. has attained for 
himself the first place in the world. But the whole 
article is well worth careful reading and re-reading. 


WHAT IT COSTS A MAN TO DRESS. 


In sharp contrast to Viscount de Vogiié’s brilliant 
characterisation of the great Pope is Lieutenant- Colonel 
Newnham Davis’s paper upon a subject infinitely trivial 
in itself, although possessing enormous importance in the 
minds of most people—the subject of dress, this time 
men’s dress. According to this Colonel, a well-dressed 
man to furnish his wardrobe needs a sum of about 
£400, and he must spend about £120 a year to keep 
his clothes in order. A man who is not well dressed, 
but only well clothed, according to the same authority, 
need only spend £95 to rig his wardrobe up completely, 
and then £1 a week will keep it in good repair. Below 
the £1 a week level Colonel Davis does not descend. 

KING MENELIK’S RAILWAYS. 

The third article, which is very brightly written and 
well illustrated, dealing with an out-of-the-way subject, is 
Mr. Herbert Vivian’s account of King Menelik’s new 
railways, in an article on the English and French in 
Abyssinia. Mr. Vivian says that the Imperial Company 
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of Ethiopian railways affords one of the most surprising 
chapters in the history of financial impudence. The 
greater part of his paper is devoted to a description of his 
visit to the Abyssinian capital and his account of the 
King and his people. The French railways, it seems, 
have failed, and three English companies have under- 
taken to find the money needed for the construction of 
the line, and will in future practically control the under- 
taking. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Another interesting and topical paper is Sir Robert 
Ball’s demonstration of the impossibility of signalling to 
Mars by any method yet invented. 

Mr. Archer contributes what he calls a real conversa- 
tion Which he held with Mr. Pinero. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell writes a brief and not particularly 
first-rate article on “ Victoria the Well-beloved.” The 
Duke of Argyll contributes a poem on the death of the 
Queen. There are two songs by the writer of “An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” and these, together 
with some lighter articles, make up a very attractive 
number. If the editor can keep it up to this standard, 
and manage to print his pictures a little better, the Pa// 
Mall Magazine will soon have one of the first places 


in periodical literature. 
=~ — — 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

THE February number is full of fascinating interest to 
the reader with a leaning for social economics. Mr. F.C. 
Howe’s “Great Empire by the Lakes” has claimed 
separate notice. Of kindred importance is Mr. Paul 
Reinsch’s “ New Conquest of the World ”—the industrial. 
The writer looks at the whole world as a field for the 
investment of European capital and the development of 
productive industry. He traces the lines of probable 
evolution, and suggests that the industrial greatness 
of Europe will soon be a thing of the past, and that the 
centre of the world will be shifted to the countries on the 
Pacific. He expresses an earnest hope that the humane 
and ideal and less sordid side of this industrial conquest 
may be kept uppermost. 

Cecil Rhodes is the theme of a panegyric by Ewart S. 
Grogan. He says :— 

Among common men Cecil Rhodes stands forth like a rugged 
mountain rising from a plain. The same calm, unbending 
dignity, the same incomprehensible pre-eminence, characterise 
them both... . 

Imperial expansion on co-operative lines, local federation 
leading eventually to Imperial Federation, which may again 
lead to Anglo-Saxon Commercial Federation, with perhaps a 
commercial capital in New York and an intellectual capital in 
London—these are the lines of his thought. He is willing them, 
and they are becoming. Berlin and Birmingham have both 
served him. The born emperor and the self-made dominant 
statesman, he has used them both as he used De Beers. 

Mr. James Barnes’ sketch of “ Kitchener : the Man 

with a Task,” is chiefly noticeable for the full-page snap- 
shot of the victor of Omdurman actually smiling ! and for 
the two sayings quoted at the close :— 
& **K, of K.” is reported to have said, ‘‘ Give me one man like 
De Wet, and I will send home one third of the army.” And 
De Wet is quoted as having spoken as follows : ‘‘I will give Lord 
Roberts three years to catch me. I will give Kitchener three 
months, and Lord Methuen all his life.’’ 

Mr. Sidney Brooks writes briskly on “ Germany under 
a Strenuous Emperor,” and predicts that Anglophobia 
will continue to be the pivot of German foreign policy 
until it disappears “ under the gathering stringency of her 
relations with Russia.” 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


—«- 
Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und Land. 


THE February number contains a very interesting and 
instructive article by Ulrich von Hassell upon China. 
Although it is little more than a collection of the opinion 
of experts who have written upon the present crisis, it is 
very clear and proves its point, namely, that China is by 
no means dead but very much alive. As to the present 
imbroglio von Hassell sees only one thing which is 
definite and certain—that the affair will cost a 
great deal of money, and that it will be long 
before we are out of the wood. The chief cause for 
uncertainty is the way in which the Chinese will 
act towards Europeans in future, for they exercise 
an ever-growing influence upon Western peoples. The 
number of whites who have settled in China is 
insignificant, but Chinese penetrate all over the world in 
ever-increasing numbers. The writer contemplates the 
possibility of the conversion of the 400 millions of China 
into a military people with dread. He points out that as 
time goes on more and more men are required to coerce 
China into doing the will of another Power. The Opium 
War required only 4,000 Europeans, the Anglo-French 
War against the Chinese, 16,000 and 4,800 Indians. 
The Japanese needed 95,000 men and 115,000 coolies, 
and to-day we find 90 men-of-war and almost 150,000 
men attempting to compel obedience from the giant 
empire. ; 

In the papers, in magazines and elsewhere, stay-at-home 
people write that the days of China’s power have past— 
that she is now little more than a corpse. In sharp 
contrast to these writers is the evidence of those living in 
thé Far East and knowing the Celestials well. They all 
take the gravest view ofthe situation, and dread the time 
when the great sleeping dragon may rouse itself. 


Deutsche Revue. 


Articles on China are plentiful just now in the German 
magazines. Professor Vambery contributes an article 
upon our relation to China and the World of Islam in 
general. The paper is what might have been expected 
from the distingvished professor, namely, exceedingly well 
written but very pessimistic. He shows how the civilisa- 
tion of China is both older and in many respects better 
than that which the European Powers wish to force upon 
her. He foreshadows a sort of Turko-Chinese under- 
standing which has as its basis a mutual dislike to having 
a less advanced civilisation forced upon them against 
their wills, and a general inability to see the slightest 
advantage which will accrue to them from it. Professor 
Vambery himself does not see where any advantage 
comes in either to Chinaman or Turk, and concludes his 
article with the warning words of Wen-Hoiang, former 
prime minister, who told the diplomatists : “ You are all 
too anxious to wake us up and set us moving in a new 
path. You may succeed in this but you will all regret 
it; for if we are ever thoroughly awakened and set in 
motion, we will go forward quickly and far—further than 
you expect, and certainly further than is agreeable to 
you.” 

General James Grant Wilson writes a eulogistic article 
upon General Grant, the greatest of all American 
generals. He sketches the character of the Northern 
leader in all its rugged courage, and then goes on to tell 
of the way in which he finally crushed the Southern 
Confederacy. The one aim was always to defeat and 
destroy the whole rebellion, and to do this he employed a 
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dogged perseverance and determination which would not 
be denied. The figures General Wilson gives as to the 
losses sustained by the armies of the North under Grant, 
when they were victorious, and under his predecessor 
MacClellan and others, when they suffered defeat, are 
interesting just now when the British losses in the Boer 
War are being estimated. ‘Under MacClellan and the 
other commanders-in chief, the losses were :-— 





Killed Wounded Prisoners Total 
15,172 74,635 49,944 139,751 
Under Grant 15,139 77,748 31,503: 124,390 
Total . » 30,311 152,383 81,447 264,141 


Deutsche Rundschau. 


The most important article in the February number is 
that on “ War and Peace,” by G. von Verdy du Vernois. 
The writer sets forth at length the difficulties which 
confront any permanent form of court which seeks to 
arbitrate between would-be belligerents. He sees no 
way in which} the bindings of such a court could 
be enforced. If either of the disputants refused to 
obey, nothing could be done which would lead to good 
results. Of course the other Powers could unite and 
make war upon the recalcitrant nation, that is, would 
start a greater war to avoid a lesser. They might 
institute a boycott, but their own trade would probably 
be more hurt than they would care for. It is easy to 
multiply difficulties, but one great point does not seem to 
be realised by the writer, namely, that apart from any 
other consideration it is a great thing to get two angry 
nations to submit the cause of their quarrel to an impartial 
board, and have the matter discussed in a sane and sen- 
sible manner. Many times such deliberations would avert 
war, and in any case it gives a chance to a Power to 
“save its face,” as the Chinese say. As du Vernois truly 
says, human nature would have to be altered if war was 
to cease, but there is surely a good hope that its preva- 
lence might be very much curtailed and diminished by 
the work of such a permanent board of arbitration. 


Nord und Sud. 


The February number contains very little of interest 
to readers outside Germany. The review of a book 
dealing with the Riesen’ Gebirge in Winter shows that 
the volume must be well worth reading. The review is 
illustrated by three photographs, which, like most views 
of snowscapes, are very fine. The magazine has as 
frontispiece a portrait of Georg Freiherr von Ompleda, 
who gives a contribution to the number. 


Ueber Land und Meer. 


The chief feature of the February number, which is a 
very good one, is an illustrated article upon the Uniforms 
of the Austria-Hungarian army. The article itself is 
not very striking, but the illustrations are exceedingly 
well reproduced in colour. There are thirteen of them 
in all, and they give a very favourable impression of the 
Austrian soldier. The artist is Adolf Wald. As usual 
there are several large plates. Most of the text is 
fiction with illustrations and photos indiscriminately 
distributed about in it. There is a photo of General 
De Wet and a short account of his wonderful struggle 
against overwhelming odds during the last few months. 
The photos illustrating Otto Siegl’s article on Winter 
Pictures from Gréden are very good. The works for the 
regulation of the Isar, which flows through Munich and 
last year presented a very dreary appearance, are well 
shown by means of photographs. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


**CITIES AND CITIZENS; OR, 


ITIES and Citizens ; or, Britain’s next Campaign,” is 
a book which, judging its effect upon one reader 
at least, is one of the most remarkable that 
have been published for many a long day. I do not 
remember reading any book for a very long time that 
evoked such deep and contradictory feelings. A book 
which makes you at one moment leap for joy, thrilled 
with the inspiration of a mighty hope, and at the next 
moment makes you almost howl with despair, is a 
book very considerably out of the common run. Yet 
that is the effect which this book produces upon me. 
It is luminous with the light of a great hope, but 
at the same time it is dark with the gloom of despair: 
The hope is for humanity ; the darkness and the gloom 
overhang our own country. Yet the hope is the 
mightier of the two, and you finish the perusal of the 
book, if not with a glad confidence that the prospect 
which it unfolds may be realised even in England, and 
especially in London, yet at least with a comforting 
assurance that what has been achieved elsewhere may in 
the twentieth century be attempted not unsuccessfully in 
Great Britain. 
A DYNAMO OF A BOOK. 

The book is well written and carefully put together, 
but it is not its literary style or the workmanship dis- 
played in its construction that call for remark. There 
are a thousand books that from a literary point of view 
would take a higher place; but very few in the whole 
thousand can compare with this volume for its dynamic 
effect upon the heart and conscience and judgment of 
the reader. The authoress, already favourably known 
by the very admirable account which she gave some 
years ago of the Colony of Mercy at Bielefeld in 
Germany, possesses what 1s immensely more important 
than the polished style of a literary craftsman. There is 
no attempt at fine writing in the book. It is a simple, 
natural narrative, written from the heart and appealing 
to the heart, charged with the intense emotion of one 
who has lived and loved and suffered, and who, after a 
long and dreary experience, has found a clue which she is 
convinced will lead from darkness into light. It is well 
that the book should be published just at this moment, 
when London has elected its new County Council, and 
the chosen representatives of this great capital come 
together with a fresh mandate from the citizens to apply 
themselves more earnestly than ever to the solution of the 
problems of the great city. But without further intro- 
duction I will try to condense into a few pages the essence 
of the message and the lesson of this remarkable book. 

THE PARABLE OF THE BLIND OLD HORSE. 
‘In a famous city of olden times, says an ancient 
chronicle, they had a belfry, and in the centre of the 
belfry there hung a rope which, through the never closed 
door by day or by night, any one could touch who had a 
true grievance. There was an old horse which, having 
grown blind and useless in its master’s service, was 
turned adrift by that master. Straying blindly about 
the town it chanced presently to go through the open 
belfry door, and -in its blind search for food the poor 
creature caught hold of the end of the rope. It happened 


4 “ Cities and Citizens.” By the outa of “A Colony of Mercy.” 
(Horace Marshall and Son, 6/0). 


BRITAIN’S NEXT: CAMPAIGN.” * 


to be night-time, and peal upon peal broke upon the 
still hours, straightway bringing the magistrates to the 
spot, only to find a blind old horse chewing away at 
the rope-end. But they understood. Its cruel master 
was found and fined, and that horse never again had 
cause to ring up the city for its relief. 

Now, says the authoress, the one and sole object of 
this book is to ring up the city, and for this purpose it has 
to catch hold of every available rope-end. And the rope- 
end is caught to some purpose. Chapter after chapter 
rings with a resonant peal, ringing up the churches, ring- 
ing up the conscience of the community, ringing up the 

nation asawhole. But although each chapter has its own 

note, the stern, sad music of the whole sounds always an ever 

recurring note. It is sounded in the mottoes prefixed 

to the title-page from two such very widely dissimilar 

authorities as Moody, the evangelist, and Lord Rosebery. 
THE KEY-NOTE—HOME. 

“The Home,” said Moody, “was founded before 
the Church, and you in Britain stand more in need of 
homes than you do of churches.” “In the rookeries 
and slums an Imperial race cannot be raised,” so said 
Lord Rosebery. Homelessness, or what she calls “ this 
adriftness”” of the masses, is not a mere figure of speech. 
It is a deep-seated canker, destroying the vitals of the 
Empire. Moral fibre is impossible in a stock which for 
generations has never known the meaning of home. 
Home is a place bound up with the traditions of family 
life. That little word “own” must be seen smiling from 
its threshold. It is but a little word, but it makes a race. 


BRITAIN’S NEXT CAMPAIGN. 

The homeless folk of London alone, says the 
authoress, are nearly six times as many as the whole 
Uitlander population of the two Republics to remedy 
whose grievances the Empire has just expended 
£100,000,000 and tens‘ of thousands of precious 
lives. The war, which has filled many of us 
with despair, seems to the authoress to carry in 
its bloody bosom the glad harbinger of hope. 
“Tf another burst of patriotism,” she remarks, “like 
the one witnessed lately, yet for other aims, could 
leave its impress on the country’s record, Britain’s next 

campaign against her enemies at home may yet be 
brought to a triumphant conclusion, and the new century 
may see the extirpation of the slums and the regeneration 
of the nation.” The same spirit of sacrifice which su. 
thousands of young men to shed their lives on the 
African veldt might be used in a cause which still more 
directly appeals to the national heart. 

Who shall show us any light? Such was the question 
which long troubled the writer of this book, but at last 
she found in this very question of Homelessness a lantern 
lighting up every nook and corner of the social problem, 
and a guiding light showing what might be done. 


A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


Now, without abiding closely by the order of her 
chapters, I will begin with the Baby. Of all mortals to 
whom God gives life on this planet, the most utterly 
homeless and forlorn are the children born of unwedded 
mothers, whose appearance often deprives those mothers 
of the shelter of their homes. The problem of the 
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illegitimate has long been the despair of the philan- 
thropist. Attempts cae been made by charity and the 
State to provide for these unwanted little ones which 
appear in the community as stowaways emerge from the 
hold of a sea-going ship, with results which have not 
encouraged further experiments in the same direction. 
As a consequence we have in London and in other great 
cities almost abandoned in despair any attempt to cope 
with the problem. But while we fold our hands, the 
illegitimates continue to arrive. Every week, nay, every 
day, sees the appearance of a new homeless one, disin- 
herited by the very fact of its existence from any title to 
a home. As a result baby-farming, that systematised 
method of eliminating the illegitimate by slow torture, 
has come into existence. We have not heard much 
about it in London of late. 


LIGHT IN DEEP DARKNESS. 


M. Zola recently employed his lurid pencil in describing 
some of its horrors in his portraiture of the “ angel- 
makers ” of Paris, who, he calculated, carry off annually, 
like the vultures of civilisation, 20,000 children from 
Paris alone, the mortality of the nursing industry varying 
from 50 per cent. to 70 per cent. Society stands para- 
lysed between foundling hospitals, which put a premium 
upon vice, and baby-farming, which is often a euphemism 
for organised murder. 

If the authoress can cope with this question success- 
fully, if she has any light which will reillume the 
lamp of hope, and give us fresh courage to attempt to 
deal with this perennial difficulty, then indeed even her 
severest critics must admit that she has earned a right 
to be heard upon other matters. It is in the third 
chapter of her book that she describes what appears to 
be a supremely successful experiment in dealing with 
this hitherto unsolved and apparently insoluble difficulty. 


THE EXAMPLE OF LEIPZIG, 


This experiment has been worked out to a successful 
conclusion in the city of Leipzig, where the task of pro- 
viding homes for illegitimates is carried out on a system 
which is eminently illustrative of German methods at 
their best. The city itself is the step-father of all the 
children of unwedded mothers born within its precincts 
—a large family, averaging about 1,100 strong. Every 
illegitimate child becomes a ward of the city. If the 
mother can keep her own child, or if her grandmother 
keeps it, the civic authorities do not interfere ; but if the 
unwedded mother puts the child out to nurse, as she for 
the most part is compelled to do by the necessity of her 
employment, the city steps in and insists that on the first 
Friday after the child has been received, the foster- 
mother must appear in the Council Room of the Town 
Hall, and produce the child, to be weighed in the Corpora- 
tion scales. She must then enter into an obligation to 
bring it up on the conditions laid down by the city 
regulations. The city does not provide these foster- 
mothers. It simply leaves them to be found by the 
ordinary operations of the law of supply and demand. 
Neither does it pay a farthing for their maintenance, 
because to do so would be to put a premium upon vice. 


THE CIVIC FOSTER-FATHER. 


In Leipzig one of the duties of the civic foster-father is 
to make that research into paternity which is forbidden 
by the French law. So successfully is this carried out, 
that ninety per cent. of the fathers of the illegitimate 
children are known and registered, and every pressure is 
brought to bear upon them to compel them to provide for 
the maintenance of the children until they are fourteen 


years of age. In England under the Bastardy Act, 
unless the girl comes upon the rates, no legal authority 
intervenes to put the Jaw in operation against the father, 
who in nine cases out of ten evades all payment for the 
child for whose birth he is responsible. But from one 
parent or the other the money is forthcoming, as indeed 
it is forthcoming in this country. In Leipzig the average 
sum paid to the foster-mother with whom the illegitimate 
is boarded out is 4s. a week, of which Is. 6d. goes in 
milk alone. The conditions upon which such nurslings 
are allowed to be boarded out are very strict. 
HOW HE LOOKS AFTER HIS CHILDREN. 

The pivot of the whole system is a doctor with a 
staff of eight ladies, who are usually either widows, 
sisters, or daughters of medical men. Each of these 
ladies has a district under her charge, and the eight 
districts cover the whole city. She is paid a small sum, 
not exceeding 10s. a week, in addition to her tram- 


_way tickets. The average number of children in each 


inspection district is 130. Every one of these must be 
visited at least once a month. The lady inspector is 
personally responsible to the city for the well-being 
of all the children in her district. Every visit and 
its result is entered. The inspector must see that the 
living room is clean, that the milk is scalded and sweet, 
kept in a separate vessel well covered up ; that the child 
has been bathed, and is properly brushed and neatly 
dressed, and that its cot is in good order. Every nursling 
must have its own cradle properly furnished until it is 
twelve months old, and after that it must have its own 
little bed to itself. The quantity and quality of milk is 
regulated, and the proper food to be given at every stage 
is duly specified. Should the child appear to be ailing, 
the woman must bring it to the Council Chamber on the 
following Friday. If it is ill, the doctor will be immediately 
sent for to attend to it. Once a year there is a 
prize-giving day, when all the foster-mothers with their 
nurslings attend, and some sixty prizes are given 
to those who have their children in the best condition. 
ADOPTION. 

Childless couples are permitted legally to adopt any of 
those children if the consent of the mother is obtained ; 
but if that consent is once given, all personal connection 
between the adopted child and its parent ceases. The 
only nexus is the Town Councillor charged with the over- 
sight of the department, so that the mother can, when 
she wishes, obtain tidings of her child, but is never 
allowed to know into what family it has been adopted. 
This rule, although it may seem harsh, is absolutely 
necessary, otherwise no childless couple would adopt an 
infant whose real mother might at any moment appear to 
divide its affections with those who had undertaken to 
provide it with a home of its own. 

THE SUCCESS OF THE SYSTEM. 

The nurslings of Leipzig remain under this constant 
inspection until they are six years of age, when they are 
drafted into the second stage of life, and are taken over 
by the School authorities, whose responsibility it is to 
make inquiries if any scholar looked ill-fed, went ragged, 
or bore other marks of neglect. By this means the 
death-rate of illegitimates has been reduced to a mini- 
mum ; the children are provided with a home under the 
best conditions which modern science can devise, and 
philanthropy organised by the State can enforce, and so 
the ideal of Leipzig is realised. Without in any way 
condoning or encouraging the sin of the parents, the 
poor little things at least have a fair chance of a home 
and a good start in life. 
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THE Book OF THE MONTH. 


WHAT ABOUT OUR 50,000? 

Now considering that there are some fifty thousand 
illegitimate children born in the United Kingdom every 
year—that is to say, that this very week a thousand of 
these disinherited little ones will be born into this 
Christian land—the question of the adoption of the 
Leipzig system is surely about a thousand times more 
worthy of being made the subject of the discourses of 
statesmen or the pastorals of Bishops than the differ- 
ence between the Tweedledum and Tweedledee of rival 
parties, or such miserable trivialities as the burning of 
candles in daylight or the fumigation of religious edifices. 

COLONIES FOR ORPHANS. 

But it is not only the illegitimates which are thus 
cared for in Leipzig. The city is also the guardian of 
every orphan within its limits. A doctor is the civic 
orphan father, and it is his duty to see that every one of 
the 1,200 orphans of Leipzig is boarded out in some 
peasant home. These homes are formed into six colonies, 
each under its supervisor, who is paid 5s. a head for 
looking after the children. There is no difficulty in 
securing: a sufficient number of parents who will adopt 
the children for the sum of £6 a year, which is paid 
by the city for each child. There are always more 
offers for children than there are children needing 
parents, and if they chose to cut down the annual 
allowance they would still find no difficulty about the 
claimants. But they prefer to keep up the rate of 
payment in order to secure the well-being of the children. 
The result has been very satisfactory, and the children 
do far better than ever they did before in orphanages. 

I hope that my readers will agree with me in thinking 
that the authoress of this book in her account of this 
question has shown that she is no mere theorist, but that 
she has a firm grasp upon a clue which may lead to 
the amelioration of the social conditions of mankind. 
That clue is very simple, to find out the best that has 
been achieved by human beings anywhere on the world’s 
surface, and then to generalise the knowledge of such 
best, by urging its substitution for all the second-bests 
which are impeding the progress of mankind, 

THE SUBMERGED TENTH. 

I will now go back to her first chapter, and deal with 
the question of the famous Submerged Tenth. Upon this 
it will be found she has clear ideas, based upon as definite 
facts as those which are to be found in the chapter upon 
the Children of the City. She lays down the principle 
that every city is bound to see to it, that, not as a matter 
of charity, but as a simple duty, no one in the city shall 
starve, go ragged, or perish with cold. Can such an 
ideal be realised? Yes, she replies ; it not only can be 
realised, but has been realised, and may be realised by 
every city if it will follow the example of those cities 
where the desired end has been triumphantly achieved. 

Again she takes as her illustration the City of Leipzig, 
where they have adopted and slightly modified the 
system which was originally established in the Rhenish 
town of Elberfeld. Fifty years ago Elberfeld was very 
much like an English town, that is to say, there was a 
submerged tenth, the town was infested with tramps and 
mendicants, and side by side with a prosperous middle- 
class there swarmed a squalid residuum of ne’er-do-weels, 
and wastrels, who are the despair of the philanthropist 
in all our large cities. 

THE MANAGEABLE UNIT. 

Under the guidance of a leading banker and member 
of the City Council, named Daniel von der Heyd, 
they adopted a system for coping with the problem, 
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which was originally suggested to him by reading 
the verse in the book of Exodus, in which Jethro 
advises his son-in-law, Moses, to provide out of all the 
people able men to be rulers over thousands, rulers over 
hundreds, rulers over fifties, and rulers over tens. That 
principle of the systematic division of the whole people 
into manageable units and placing over each unit a 
responsible citizen was carried out with German thorough- 
ness. A similar system has been adopted with very 
little alteration in Leipzig, and with more or less modi- 
fication in various other German towns. Its essential 
principles are, first that the city is dealt with as a whole, 
and then that the fathering and mothering of the home- 
less, disinherited, or submerged tenth is undertaken as a 
parental duty by the civic authorities. In Elberfeld the 
administration is presided over by a chairman, four city 
delegates, and four ordinary citizens. In Leipzig the 
Board of Directors of the poor consists of four town 
councillors, four city delegates, and seven ordinary 
citizens. 
““T AM MY BROTHER’S” HELPER. 

The second principle, which is in reality much the 
most important, is that every citizen who is not himself 
in want is expected by the city to be willing to 
undertake for a term of three years at a time the duty 
of being helper to the poor. This duty is both an 
obligation and an honour. These helpers are honorary 
servants of the city—men whom the city by the very call 
to helpership pronounces worthy of trust, and they have 
a beautiful custom at Elberfeld that the newly-appointed 
helpers are to be received in public meeting by the 
Mayor’s Handschlag and pledged to the work with almost 
as much dignity as a man elsewhere is knighted. It gives 
them the position of trusted representatives of the city. 
Elberfield is a town of 140,000 inhabitants. It has no 
fewer than 500 of these helpers, all of whom work 
without pay or reward. Leipzig, with 400,000 inhabitants, 
has only 1,000 helpers. These men are bankers, 
barristers, professors, doctors, tradesmen and workmen. 
To each of these helpers is given the direct personal 
responsibility for a handful of families. In Elberfeld a 
helper usually has only two families to look after. In 
Leipzig he has from four to six. 

THE DUTIES OF A HELPER. 

For three years’ term he has to look after these families, 
to act practically 2 loco parentis for these helpless ones. 
He must know all about them, as a father knows all about 
his children. He must regularly visit them in their own 
homes, and he must further be at home at certain hours 
twice or thrice a week, in order to attend to any case 
coming to him with a tale of distress, just like a 
doctor at home for patients. Once a fortnight all the 
helpers in the district meet to consider the welfare of the 
people under their charge, to decide upon the giving of 
relief, or the combatting of the evils which threaten the 
welfare of their wards. The one object of every helper is 
not to pauperise his wards, but to help them to help 
themselves, taking care, however, that they do not starve 
meanwhile—a necessary provision which our own Charity 
Organisation societies do not always bear in mind. 

FAMILY DOCTORS OF SOCIETY. 

The authoress says these helpers are really like family 
doctors, dealing not with physical but with social 
maladies. I should have stated that each town is 
divided into districts. In Elberfeld there are thirty- 
six; in Leipzig nearly eighty. Over each district 
there is a captain or overseer, whose duty it is to 
keep his helpers up to the work, and to aid them 
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with counsel and advice whenever they need it. 
Both captain and helpers must reside within the district 
which is under their care. But over each of these 
district councils, which meet every fortnight, there is the 
central city administration, which also meets every 
fortnight and undertakes at each meeting the yearly 
examination of two complete Helper Boards. Helper 
after helper stands up before the central Board and is 
examined by the President. “ It was like the roll-call of 
an army, but it was all so sober and full of human 
sympathy.” There were nearly sixty men present, and 
each helper was dealt with as faithfully and carefully as 
if the whole interest of the town were centred in his 
case. 
FATHERS IN COUNCIL. 


At the District Helper Boards the authoress says the 
members seemed to be more like fathers sitting in 
council over a lot of troublesome children than anything 
else. The whole system is worked as if the city were 
the home of all its people, and that all the citizens, the 
poorest as well as the richest, were members of one family. 
The city is a home, the better-to-do members of which 
are charged to secure that the poorest of their brethren 
is not lacking a home, with warmth, food and clothing. 
In Elberfeld the whole system of sick and hospital 
relief is under the control of the city. The doctor 
is nominated and paid by the central poor law board, 
and patients get tickets from their helpers entitling them 
to attendance from the doctor or medicine from the 
chemist. The infirmary, lying-in wards, orphanages and 
asylums are all under the control of the city, in order to 
carry out the fundamental maxim that no person shall be 
left in want. It is the completeness, the all-compre- 
hensiveness, the thoroughness, the merciful common- 
sense, and above all the united action, which yield the 
results any visitor to this city can verify for himself. 

It is undisputed that the cost of poor relief has been 
reduced by half, and that the moral condition of the 
people has been perceptibly improved. There is a 
minimum expenditure upon administration and offices, 
and there is no man in either Leipzig or Elberfeld who 
has not another man who has publicly pledged himself 
before the Mayor and the citizens to act as a brother for 
a term of at least three years, for helpers can renew their 
term of service, and with many service is continuous. 


A MINIMUM LIVING WAGE, 

Our authoress points out some of the many ways in 
which this excellent system brings forth notable fruit. 
Incidentally she mentions that spectacles are given away 
to the weak and short-sighted’ poor as one of the 
necessities of life. Always the idea is to preserve the 
home, to keep up the family tie, and even if it be 
necessary to insist upon the, obligations of relationships 
by the aid of the law, the helpers of Elberfield have 
arrived at a definite conclusion as to the minimum living 
wage. Aman and his wife and six children, they have 
declared, cannot be kept in food, clothing and shelter 
under a minimum sum of 16s. 8d. a week. A family only 
earning that sum is not expected to contribute to the cost 
of the grandparents, but if they earned 30s. a week they 
would be summoned to pay Is. 92d. to the support of 
their grandmother, if she were left otherwise unprovided 
for. All money given in relief is regarded as a loan, and 
should those assisted years afterwards come into money, 
they are expected to refund all the assistance which they 
have received from the helpers. All this is done with a 
view of encouraging self-respect, and of promoting the 
moral education of the people. 





OF REVIEWS. 


THE CLUE TO THE SLUM LABYRINTH. 


Here, then, is the great hope which our authoress 
holds out before us. By utilising the civic spirit, by 
developing the ideal of the city as the common home of 
all its citizens, and by making it a matter of simple civic 
duty, obligatory upon all those who are not in want, to 
exercise a constant brotherly care over those who possess 
none of this world’s goods, the whole worked on a regular 
system under careful and exact supervision—this method 
may be a way out of the slum labyrinth in which 
out cities welter. This is the hope which the authoress 
gives us, a hope which, as I have said, fills us with 
courage and confidence as to the future of humanity, and 
then comes despair like a leaden cloud and settles upon 
our spirits. What chance is there of securing the 
adoption of any such scientific, common-sense, practical 
method in this England of ours ? 


CAN WE USE IT IN ENGLAND? 


Twenty-five years ago a deputation from Liverpool 
came over to Elberfeld, investigated the system, and 
went home full of high hope that they would be able to 
introduce it at home. After some months, they wrote 
back: “It is useless even to think of it. English folk 
will give money, but to think of 500 or 1,000 men of busy 
Liverpool giving their time, giving themselves like those 
Elberfeld and Leipzig helpers, it is not to be thought of. 
The men are not to be found.” 

Having in view the many long years in which earnest 
men and women have preached and toiled and laboured 
in order to induce John Bull to open his eyes to the 
recognition of the elementary fact that a city can only be 
dealt with as a whole, and that man must recognise the 
fact that he is his brother’s keeper before he can do 
anything to help his brother, who is there but must feel 
that the despondent men of Liverpool only too accurately 
gauged the impossibility of securing competent workers 
to act as helpers of the poor? There are a thousand 
obstacles which confront the reformer. There are the fierce 
antagonisms of sects—the difficulty of church and chapel 
working together, social jealousies and class prejudices, 
and above all, the inveterate easy-going, selfish, amuse- 
ment-loving temper of our people. The well-to-do are 
comfortable themselves, and therefore they are content. 
What hope is there in any change for the better? There 
are those amongst us who gloomily say that there is no 
hope ; that material prosperity has rotted the moral fibre 
of our people; and that we might as well expect the 
money to come down from the sky as to hope for the 
acceptance of such an ideal of civic duty as is implied in 
the helpful brotherhood of the Armenpfleger of Elberfeld 
and Leipzig. 

IS THERE ANY HOPE? 


But is it so? Is it not possible that under the stirring 
appeal of earnest men and women there may arise 
even in the midst of our selfish and luxurious middle 
and upper-classes, to say nothing of our equally self- 
indulgent working-classes, the same spirit of patriotic 
duty which will impel thousands to sacrifice leisure, com- 
fort, time, even health and life itself, in the service of the 
State. It is surely as worthy an object for such sacrifice 
to banish slums from civilisation as to invade the South 
African Republics, or to destroy the independence of the 
Orange Free State. It is true there is a fascination 
about slaughter which is absent from “ Britain’s next 
campaign.” If it were’ possible to promise those whom 
we wish to recruit in this holy war against the evils 
which are destroying our people, that they would 
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have a chance to kill somebody and an equal chance 
of being killed themselves, we should have much greater 
hopes of enlisting recruits. Failing the intoxication 
and the glamour of bloodshed, is there any hope that 
we may see a great revival of enthusiasm on behalf of 
the down-trodden, the disinherited, the submerged ? 


HOW IT COULD BE, DONE. 


I do not know. One thing I do know, and that is 
that if we could but apply the principle of conscrip- 
tion in a modified form in order to secure soldiers 
for Britain’s next campaign, we should not lack recruits. 
I do not suggest that anyone should be compelled to 
volunteer to be his brother’s keeper. Far from it. 
All that I suggest—what perhaps some day a benevolent 
dictator may have power and courage to carry out— 
is that a certain proportion of men and women of our 
comfortable classes should be taken from villadom and 
from the palaces of the West-End and compelled to live 
a week at a time under the same conditions as those in 
which the masses of our poor people have to endure 
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existence. A regular weekly duty tax of this kind which 
could not be evaded, for which no substitute would be 
allowed, which would compel a certain small proportion 
selected, it might be by lot, of the comfortable classes to 
experience the realities of life in the slums by day and by 
night, for seven days at a time, without more money in 
their pockets or better clothes upon their backs than 
those which were the ordinary possession of the slum 
dweller, would do more to quicken public interest, 
to arouse a healthy civic spirit, to create a resolute 
determination to ameliorate radically the social con- 
ditions in which millions are festering to-day than any 
other measure which the wit of man could devise. 
Whether this book will rouse public attention sufficiently 
to induce any of our so-called leaders to put forward this 
or any other drastic practical measure I do not know. I 
can say only that the authoress, by her simple earnestness 
and plain, unadorned setting forth of what has actually 
been done elsewhere, has supplied the most powerful 
stimulant to intelligent action which has appeared in the 
press for many a long year. 








PICTURE POSTCARDS AS LINKS OF EMPIRE. 


a 


Two months ago I published an article under this 
heading, calling attention to one of the uses to which 
postcards are turned on the Continent. In England 
we stick to Christmas cards and nothing else. 
Yet no one is in danger of forgetting Christmas, so 
that beyond a mere message of friendly greeting 
a Christmas card has no raison Witre. It is very 
different with postcards, which are as the finger- 
posts of contemporary history. No great event happens 
on the Continent, especially in Germany, which does not 
produce its appropriate postcards, which collectors 
promptly secure and include in the collection as a 
memento of the event of the day. In this way postcards 
become a kind of contemporary picture gallery, and a 
postcard album becomes the private record of the more 
important events which occur both in the private history 
of the collector and in the general stream of events which 
make up modern history. 

The custom is such a good one that it ought to be 
acclimatised in this country, and in order to make a 
beginning I announced my intention of issuing a set of 
postcards in connection with the Duke of York’s tour to 
Australia, that would be sent from each of the places at 
which the Royal party touch ez voufe in their tour to the 
Antipodes. By this means all those who subscribe 
to the set of the Duke of York’s postcards, which 
are issued as links of empire, would receive ten 
reminders or keepsakes of a notable event in the 
history of the empire. They would be the birthday cards 
of the Australian colonies. Unfortunately the illness of 
the Queen led to the abandonment for the time of the 
proposed journey to Australia, and I dropped the 
idea, and returned the money which had been sent 
by subscribers who wished to add the Duke of York’s 
set of postcards to their collection. The revival of 
the Duke of York’s Australian tour has led to the 
revival of the scheme, and the subsequent extension of 
the cruise to a further modification. Unfortunately 
time has been lost, and as the Ofhir will be sailing 
the day after the publication of this number of the 
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REVIEW it will be impossible for any of those who wish to 
subscribe to the series to receive their first section of the 
postcards, those which will be posted from Portsmouth, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Port Said and Colombo on the date at 
which the Ophir touches these ports. Those who do not 
wish to lose the opportunity of having a Duke of York’s 
series and who send in their 3s. at once will receive a set 
of ten beginning’at the Australian end, and including addi- 
tional cards posted from South Africa and Canada. As this 
affords more time, especially for those who wish to have 
the South African and Canadian section, it is probable 
that there will be a greater run upon No. 2 set than upon 
the No. I. 
No. I set is posted as follows :— 


1. Portsmouth. 7. Adelaide. 

2. Gibraltar. 8. Sydney. 

3. Malta. g. Brisbane. 

4. Port Said. 10. Melbourne (day of open- 
5. Colombo. ing Federal Parlia- 
6. First port touched in ment). 


Australia. 


No. 2 set will include 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, which correspond to 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 of the first series. The remaining five, 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, will be posted from Durban, Cape Town, 
Newfoundland, Quebec and Ottawa respectively. 

Orders for No. 2 set must be received before March 30. 
A third set, for which orders can be received until July 1, 
will include the last five of No. 2 and five additional 
cards, to be posted at places touched at. Thus it will be 
possible for any one sending in 3s. before July Ist to 
receive a set of ten different cards mailed at ten 
different points on the route. 

Those who do not mind about not receiving their first 
five postcards from the place and at the time when the 
Ophir touches there, can have them sent direct, while the 
others will come inordinary course. Remittances should 
be sent to Henry Stead, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 14, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 








Some Notrasre Books oF THE MONTH. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY GEORGE.* 
By HENRY GEORGE, JUN. 

THIS book, the biography of a father.by a son, is 
dedicated to all who strive for justice. Henry George 
needs no introduction to the British public. The author 
of “ Progress and Poverty” has almost as many friends 
in Great Britain as in the United States. An earnest 
enthusiast, he impressed all who met him with a 
sense of his absolute sincerity and his essential 
simplicity of nature. An eloquent speaker, a_bril- 
liant writer, he is still more remarkable as the founder 
of a political school, the influence of which, although 
not dominant, is distinctly perceptible in all English- 
speaking lands. His son, who writes the biography, 
has to set forth a narrative which is well worth telling. 
It is not often that we are able to trace so fully and with 
such continuing admiration and sympathy the struggle 
of a man in advance of his time to deliver his message 
in the ears of an unwilling world. 

HIS PROGRESS ACROSS POVERTY. 

Like most apostles he had a very scanty share of 
this world’s goods, and for many years of his life 
his progress across poverty reminds us rather of 
the way in which Eliza in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
crossed the frozen river by springing from one ice-floe 
to another, rather than the sedate and orderly motion 
with which the well-to-do citizen advances through life. 
Mr. George was often at his wit’s end for money, but he 
never struck sail to a fear. He had a most indomitable 
resolution and the whole-hearted belief in his cause and 
in his own mission. There was no tax like the single- 
tax, and Henry George was the apostle of the single-tax 
—that was his variant upon the Mahometan formula. 
He was always thinking that he was going to get great 
-accessions of strength, which somehow he never seemed to 
realise. A notable instance was his disappointment in 
the Salvation Army. Mrs. Booth was a great Georgeite, 
and his son tells us that in 1890 Mr. George came away 
from a visit to the Booths with sanguine feelings that 
the Salvation Army with its military organisation 
from London radiating all over the globe, would soon 
become a kind of world-wide anti-poverty society, with 
religious enthusiasm to awaken thought and make way 
for the single-tax idea. But when Mrs. Booth died, with 
her there seemed to go the clearest head and the boldest 
heart in that movement for a social reform policy. For 
only small steps, and those along the line of charity, 
were taken by the Army, which being interpreted means 
that General Booth in his “ Darkest England” did not 
proclaim the single-tax gospel, so Mr. George reluctantly 
gave up hope of the Salvation Army. 

His son divides the story of his father’s life into three 
periods—the first, which describes the formation of his 
character ; the second, the formulation of his philosophy ; 
and the third, a period of propaganda. Each one of 
these sections. has its own charm, but unfortunately I 
have no space to attempt anything approaching to that 
close analysis of the book which it well deserves. I can 
but just dip into the book here and there in order to note 
some significant sayings or characteristics of the man. 

HOW HE LAID DOWN HIS LIFE. 


One of the most touching and yet characteristic 
chapters in the book is that which tells how he went into 





*Doubleday, McLure and Co., New York. 634 pages. 
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the battle which cost him his life. He did so knowing 
that it would probably kill him. He was told by his 
doctor that if he accepted the candidature for the 
mayoralty of New York it would probably kill him. 
Another doctor said ‘it would certainly kill him. He 
replied: “I have got to die. How can I die better 
than by serving humanity? Besides, so dying will do 
more for the cause than anything I am likely to 
be able to do in the rest of my life.” His friends 
tried to induce Mrs. George to persuade her husband to 
decline a contest the result of which was almost certain 
to be fatal, and which, as the result proved, was fatal. 
His wife replied :— When I was a younger woman I 
made up my mind to do all in my power to help my 
husband in his work, and now after many years I may 
say that I have never once crossed him in what he 
has seen clearly to be his duty. Should he decide to 
enter this campaign, I shall do nothing to prevent him, 
but shall on the contrary do all I can to strengthen 
and encourage him. He must live his life in his 
own way, and at whatever sacrifice his sense of duty 
requires, and I shall give him all I can of devotion.” 
When he appealed to her whether he should accept the 
candidature, she answered : “ You should do your duty 
at whatever cost.” He took her advice, and at the 
climax of the contest, within a few days of the poll, he gave 
his last speech, somewhat disconnected and rambling. 


ENTERING THE EVERLASTING YEA. 


On going to bed that night he complained of being 
unwell, and when she woke early next morning his wife 
found he had gone into another room. He was standing, 
one hand on a chair, as if to support himself; his 
face was white, his body rigid, like a statue. His 
shoulders thrown back, his head up, his eyes wide open, 
and penetrating, as if they saw something, and one word 
came—“ Yes”; many times repeated, at first with a 
quiet emphasis, then with a vigour of his heart’s force, 
sinking to softness as Mrs. George gently drew him back 
to his couch. He never spoke again. An apoplectic 
stroke had fallen. The great heart had worn out the 
physical body, and the thread in the brain had snapped. 

It is impossible to refrain from speculating as to what 
it was that Henry George saw at that moment before 
death. To what was his “ Yes” the answer? But all 
speculation is vain. Henry George passed into the 
unknown world, carrying his secret with him. 


STARVING AND BEGGING, 


Henry George was all his life worried about money. 
On one occasion this trouble reached almost a tragic 
point. When his second baby was born he came near 
starving to death. He was fortunately saved by getting 
a printing job for a few cards, which enabled him to buy 
a little corn-meal. When the baby came, the wife heard 
the doctor say: “ Don’t stop to wash the child ; he is 
starving. Feed him.” Taking his eldest child by the 
hand, he went down to the office in a state of penniless 
despair. He says :— 

“‘T walked along the street, and made up my mind to get 
money from the first man whose appearance might indicate that 
he had it to give me. I stopped a man, a stranger, and told 
him I wanted five dollars. 
told him that my wife was confined, and that I had nothing to 
give her to eat. He gave me the money. If he had not, I 
think I was desperate enough to have killed him,” 


He asked what I wanted it for. I ~ 
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His son gives a very interesting account of the way in 
which “ Progress and Poverty” was written. When he 
finished it, he wrote :—“I felt that the talents entrusted 
to me had been accounted for, and felt more fully satisfied 
and more deeply grateful than if all the kingdoms of the 
earth had been laid at my feet.” 

GEORGE AMONG THE LIONS. 


When Henry George was in London in 1881 and 1882 
he made the acquaintance of Mr. Hyndman, and met 
Mr. Herbert Spencer at a crush at Lady Jeune’s, where 
he also saw Tennyson and Browning. Tennyson, he 
said, was tall, careless, and dreary in appearance—every 
inch a poet ; whereas Browning was smart and dapper, 
and looked, according to Mrs. George, like a prosperous 
merchant draper. He was very much disillusioned about 
Herbert Spencer, who he thought must necessarily sym- 
pathise with the Land League and the struggle against 
landlordism in Ireland. Tohis amusement, Mr. Spencer 
said : “The imprisoned Land Leaguers have only got 
what they deserved. They are inciting the people to 
refuse to pay to their landlords what is rightfully theirs— 
rent.” Mr. George was very much disgusted ; he simply 
replied : “It is evident that we cannot agree on this 
matter,” and abruptly left the great philosopher. After- 
wards he wrote: “Discount Herbert Spencer. He is 
most horribly conceited, and I do not believe really great 
men are.” In the same year he met Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Bright at the Reform Club, where he was invited 
to dinner by Walter Wren. Mr. Bright went down to 
the House at 10.30, but Mr. Chamberlain kept it up till 
12 o'clock. Mr. George wrote: “ Chamberlain is an 
extremely bright man, and his conversation, which was 
unreserved, was extremely interesting to me.” 

Henry George referred several times to Parnell, whom 
he considered made the mistake of his life in entering 
into the Kilmainham Treaty with Mr. Chamberlain. He 
wrote :—‘ Parnell seems to me to have thrown away the 
greatest opportunity any Irishman ever had. It is the 
birth-right of a mess of pottage.” 

Of Michael Davitt, of course, he has a much higher 
opinion. Davitt had read “ Progress and Poverty” twice 
before he went to gaol, and he read it twice again when 
in Portland prison. 

HIS VISION—HIS CALL, 

I will conclude this inadequate account of a very 
remarkable book by quoting the letter which Mr. George 
wrote to the Rev. Thomas Dawson, of Glencrae, in 
Ireland, in which he describes his call to his apostolate. 
He wrote :— 

‘¢ Because you are not only my friend, but a priest and a 
religious, I shall say something that I do not like to speak of, 
that I never before have told anyone. Once in daylight and in 
a city street there came to me a thought, a vision, a call, give it 
what name you please, but every nerve quivered, and there and 
then I made a vow. Through evil and through good, whatever 
I have done and whatever I have left undone to that I have been 
true ?”, 

The nature of the vow he explained in his speech 
when accepting the nomination for the New York 
mayoralty :— 

Years ago I came to that city from the West unknown, 
knowing nobody, and I saw and recognised from the first the 
shocking contrast between monstrous wealth and debasing want, 
and here I made a vow-from which I have never faltered, to seek out 
and remedy if I could the cause which condemned little children 
to lead such a life as you know them condemned to lead in the 
squalid district. 

So in his case also was fulfilled the old saying “ A little 
child shall lead them,” 
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FARTHEST SOUTH. 


THE Antarctic continent has been left as a legacy from 
the nineteenth century to the explorers of the twentieth. 
Hitherto almost all the energy of polar explorers has 
been concentrated on the Arctic Ocean. Now, however, 
the South Pole is beginning to exercise over the minds of 
the adventurous that fascination which the unknown has 
for hardy spirits. In the last years of the last century a 
determined attempt was made by the expedition fitted 
out by Sir George Newnes and commanded by Mr. 
Borchgrevink to clear up some of the mystery which 
shrouds the southern extremity of the earth. Mr. Borch- 
grevink has employed his leisure since his return from 
the frozen south in compiling a_ narrative of his ad- 
ventures and experiences in the far southern seas. 
These he has now published under the title of “ First on 
the Antarctic Continent ” (Newnes), a volume which has 
the additional interest of being profusely illustrated with 
the photographs taken by various members of the 
expedition. 

VIEW FROM THE CROW’S NEST. 

The crow’s nest at the mast-head Mr. Borchgrevink 
declares to be the ideal position from which to study 
and if possible admire Antarctic scenery. “ You see,” 
he says, “ the ice as it closes and opens far out towards 
the horizon, where the sky and ice seem to meet, while 
here and there icebergs are floating about in halos of the 
most dazzling pink and crimson.” The wilderness of . 
snow and ice at sunrise is transformed into a brilliantly 
coloured landscape. Here is another glimpse from the 
crow’s nest. “ The land stood out sharply in a haze of 
crimson and gold which grew more brilliant as the sun 
rose, until the contours of peaks and crevasses suddenly 
caught the beauty of the young day and reflected it all 
over the immense icepack, where the dark water pools 
between the floes changed “suddenly from deepest 
azure to blood red, while the young snow on the ice 
blushed in delicate crimson and the snow crystals 
glittered like diamonds on the bosom of the Antarctic 
Ocean.” 

SOUTH VICTORIA LAND. 


On February 17, 1899, for the first time in the 
world’s history, says Mr. Borchgrevink, an anchor fell 
at South Victoria Land amidst the salute of guns and 
the cheers of the crew. On this unknown land the 
explorers built’a hut in which to pass the winter while 
the Southern Cross, their vessel, steamed away to 
Australia. The explorers built coffin-shaped bunks in 
which each might be alone, out of sight and undisturbed 
by his companions. At this settlement on Cape Adare 
the ten men spent a lonely winter, entirely cut off from 
the world, 2,500 miles south of Australia. The long days 
and nights were filled in by making observations, battling 
with fierce storms, photographing and exploring. The 
seals, unaccustomed to the habits of man, were perfectly 
tame and allowed their enemies to approach quite close. 
Civilisation “red in tooth and claw” has unfortunately 
already left a bloody trail across the fringe of the virgin 
continent. The dogs, too, were no less cruel than their 
masters. They were like wolves, and every now and then 
in their hunger for fresh meat slew and and devoured one 
of their number. They seemed to select a victim, and 
then forty or fifty would set upon him and te:r him to 
pieces before there was a chance of extricating the 
unfortunate animal. The expedition, although it merely 
touched the fringe of the continent, succeeded in locating 
the h cates Magnetic Pole and penetrated to 78° 50 
south. 
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CROMWELL’S IDEALS. 

OLIVER CROMWELL is such a living force in English 
life to-day that it is not surprising: that so many men of 
such widely different views should be attracted by the 
personality of the great Protector. It has, however, been 
reserved for Professor Gardiner to say the last word of 
historical research on Cromwell’s life and character. 
Other studies of the man derive additional interest from 
the writers who are seldom able to obliterate their own 
personality in dealing with a character so marked and so 
striking. Professor Gardiner, in his monumental work 
on the Commonwealth and Protectorate, draws for us 
the man himself. Cromwell so dominated the events of 
his day that a history of England under the Protectorate 
is little more than a sketch of the Great Protector. The 
third volume of Professor Gardiner’s history (Longmans) 
covers the two most interesting years of Cromwell’s rule. 
During 1645-6 he laid the foundations of his domestic, 
foreign and colonial policy and did much towards giving 
concrete form to those ideals of government which formed 
part of the texture of his life and thoughts. 

GOVERNMENT BY MINORITY. 

Cromwell’s ideal of government, Professor Gardiner 
points out, was essentially government by minority. He 
aimed at governing the people for their best advantage, a 
process which does not usually commend itself to the 
multitude. It was therefore necessarily a government 
imposed upon the people, and was only practical as long 
as the heterogeneous elements which composed the oppo- 
sition did not succeed in discovering common ground 
on which to unite. Tolerance was hardly understood by 
the most enlightened, yet religious tolerance was the corner 
stone of Cromwell’s government. He was absolutely 
-determined to protect religious minorities willing to submit 
to the existing government of the State. Any form of 
government which would conduce to this end he was per- 
fectly willing to accept. But, says Professor Gardiner :— 

To speak of Oliver as an opportunist changing his political 
attitude from year to year, if not from day to day, is to mis- 
judge his character. In truth he was the heir and successor of 
Strafford—like Strafford throwing himself open to the charge of 
apostacy, and like Strafford shifting his instruments and _ his 
political combinations for the sake of the people whom he aimed 
at governing for their best advantage. 

Cromwell’s first Parliament convinced him that Parlia- 
mentary omnipotence and religious tolerance were incom- 
patible ideals. He therefore dispensed with Parliament. 
“When,” exclaimed the Protector, “shall we have men 
of a universal spirit? Every one desires to have liberty 
but none will give it.” 

A PARISH, CONSTABLE. 

The most interesting portion of Professor Gardiner'’s 
latest volume is that in which he describes the experi- 
ment of government by Major-Generals. Cromwell, as 
he frequently said, regarded himself as a parish constable, 
responsible for the preservation of order and for the 
enforcement of the laws. He deputed these functions to 
the ten Major-Generals whom he placed over England 
and Wales. ‘Their primary duty was to check the 
activities of Royalist plotters, but they soon became the 
instruments for the raising{of the standard of morals. In 
doing so they simply put in force the laws which had 
long been on the statute book, but which had been laxly 
enforced. “We have indeed,” said Cromwell to the 
city authorities, “many good laws, yet we have 
lived rather under the name and notion of law 
than under the thing, so that it is now resolved to regulate 
the same—God willing—oppose who will! The sole end 
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for which the Major-Generals were appointed was “ for the 
security of the peace of the nation, the suppression of vice 
and the encouragementiof virtue.” The Major-Generals 
in carrying out the latter. portions of their duties acted 
through the magistrates and justices. They brought 
pressure to bear upon lax. judges and stimulated the 
energies of idle justices. Their function indeed was 


closely analogous to the action of an enlightened public - 


opinion to-day, but it was a great deal more systematic 
and effective in its operations. 
CROMWELL’S TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


The Major-Generals carried out drastic temperance 
reforms. Thousands of ale-houses in all parts of the 
country were closed. The vast number of these houses 
were “ the very bane of the country,” bringing forth “ all 
manner of wickedness.” In order to abate the nuisance 
astringent purge of all the ale-houses of ill-repute was 
instituted ; for, said the justices of the peace, 
being very sensible of the great mischiefs and inconveniences 
which do daily happen to this commonwealth by the multitude 
of inns and alehouses where those that keep them are persons of 
lewd life and conversation, and considering that the end of the 
law in licensing inns was not to set up houses to tipple in but to 
make provision for the entertainment of strangers and travellers 

. . we do jointly agree and resolve to put the laws that con- 
cern the regulating of inns and alehouses and correcting the 
evils therein committed, in effectual execution. 

The result of enforcing the law was a wholesale closing 
of public houses :— 

In Warwickshire, for instance, the justices decreed that one- 
third of the alehouses, and also the whole of those in ‘“‘ bye- 
corners,” should be put down. At Shrewsbury the justices 
forbade any one to keep an inn or alehouse who was not of 
honest conversation or well affected to the present government. 
Nor was any one to receive a license for the sale of ale or beer 
who could not entertain at least two soldiers or travellers with 
their horses, while all licences standing alone and out of the 
town were to be suppressed. 

DIPLOMACY NOT FORCE. 

Another interesting point which Professor Gardiner 
makes clear is Cromwell’s action in regard to the massacres 
of the Waldenses in the Vaudois. As was pointed out 
during the agitation which followed the Armenian 
massacres Cromwell made use of diplomacy and not of 
force in his endeavours to obtain redress for the persecuted 
Protestants. He attempted and failed to form a concert 
of the Powers to coerce the persecutor. Isolated inter- 
ference was not possible, for it was pointed out—and the 
reason has a curiously familiar sound—England, however 
powerful, could not send an army or a fleet into the 
Piedmontese valley. By diplomatic pressure upon France 
the Protector secured some alleviation of the lot of the 
persecuted people. But Professor Gardiner says, “no 
doubt the victory for humanity which Cromwell had 
achieved with the help of France was a halting victory. 
For the victims who had been slain or tortured by the brutal 
soldiery of the Duke of Savoy no vengeance had been taken 
and no justice had been exacted, and Milton’s appeal to 
heaven was in itself a confession of earthly failure.” 





THE third instalment of “ Chapters from the Life of 
Mr. Chamberlain” in the Woman at Home is very 
timely for its account of the visit in 1875 of the then 
Prince and Princess of Wales to Birmingham, and their 
reception by Mayor Chamberlain. The intervals of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s really useful career seems to have been 
filled up by pluming himself on his Unitarianism and his 
Radicalism. 
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“THE MOST PERFECT ENGLISHMAN.” 
ALFRED, KING OF THE WEST SAXONS. 


WE English are not hero-worshippers—at least, when 
the hero is dead. We select a phrase which more or less 
accurately sums up the leading characteristics of our 
great men and trouble no more about them. But there 
are a few characters who, though buried long ago, are 
not dead. Cromwell, the great Protector, is one, and 
Alfred the Great is another. But even Alfred to a great 
majority of the English people is a somewhat vague, 
heroic figure, standing head and shoulders above the 
forgotten line of warrior kings who preceded the Nor- 
man conquest. If the coming military celebrations at 
Winchester lead to the more general recognition of one 
of our great national heroes, they will have amply justified 
the exertions of the organisers of those ceremonials. 

In spite of the vast mass of supernatural and fictitious 
additions which have gathered round the name of Alfred, 
his claim to greatness rests on a very solid foundation, as 
Mr. Dugald Macfadyen clearly shows in his extremely 
interesting sketch of “ Alfred, the West Saxon” (Dent, 
4s. 6d.). Mr. Macfadyen accepts Professor Freeman’s 
estimate of Alfred as the most perfect character in history. 
He created a type, he says, which has never lost its 
influence in English history. 

He is the ideal Englishman. He has great common-sense, 
hut it is common-sense raised to the power of genius. He isa 
mystic, but is a practical mystic. He is a reformer, but a 
reformer who builds on the past and yet builds for the future. 
He lives to serve God and his country, and he discovers that by 
serving the Kingdom of God wisely and simply he can best 
serve his country. The effect of his life is that a new element is 
introduced into our history, a new standard of achievement is 
held up to our kings, and a new consciousness of unity in loyalty 
to the ideal king awakens among his people. In some measure 
it is true of all that come after him that they are stamped with 
the image of the king. 


THE REORGANISER OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


There is hardly any branch of our national life that 
Alfred did not reorganise and set upon a firmer and surer 
foundation. He was a singularly clear-sighted, level- 
headed and deeply religious man, whose work was that 
of rough hewing the outlines of English character, 
leaving his successors the task of polishing down the 
angles and corners. Under pressure of invasion and 
continual warfare he reorganised the fighting forces of the 
nation, so that they were enabled to emerge triumphant 
from the long and fierce struggle for existence. From 
defeat he learned the lesson of success. He was the 
first to undertake the building of a fleet, the first to have 
hired seamen, foreign and native, in his service. He 
fought the Danish marauders on their own element and 
beat them. 

His influence upon the social and moral condition of 
England was even greater. Although many generations 
in advance of the mass of the people over whom he ruled 
he adapted his innovations to the practical conditions 
with which he was confronted. ‘‘A king’s raw material 
and instruments of rule,” he declared, “ are a well peopled 
land, and he must have men of prayer, men of war, and 
men of work.” He found laws powerless and gave them 
force. He made peace to reign in the land such as had 
never before been known. Mr. Macfayden says :— 

Alfred’s reputation as the creator of order rests, and most 
firmly on the high ideal which actuated his measures; the 
cautious and practical statesmanship with which he accepted and 
utilised the material ‘that came to his hand ; and the executive 
force that he supplied behind the whole judicial system 
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MAN OF FAITH AND MAN OF LETTERS. 

Alfred was a man of profound religious instincts, but 
he was never led away by ecclesiasticism. He recognised 
that if religion were to be respected ministers of the 
gospel must command both the respect and reverence of 
the people. He took a lifelong interest in the raising of 
the character and standing of the ordinary clergy both 
in the secular side, by seeing that they got their dues, 
and on the spiritual side by constant effort to elevate the 
character of the men in holy orders. 

Alfred, too, may justly claim the title of the father of 
English prose. He was the first to translate Latin books 
into English prose for popular use. Inthis respect he 
differs from almost all the men who have sat on thrones. 
There have been great warriors and administrators, but 
very few have combined with these gifts the literary 
qualities. For the eagerness which Alfred displayed in 
the popularisation of knowledge we have to come down 
to the present day to find analogies. 

To all these services, Mr. Macfadyen points out, Alfred 
added that ofthe creation of a national capital. Before 
his day London had been the favourite starting point of 
the piratical expeditions of the fierce northmen. Alfred 
conquered the future capital of the Empire, fortified it, 
and made it a bulwark against invasion. 


————<—2.— 


Highways and Byways in East Anglia. 

THIS book, the sixth of the series issued by Macmillan 
(6s.), fully keeps up the high standard of its predecessors. 
Mr. Joseph Pennell’s illustrations are as usual admirable, 
and he finds in the charming spots of Norfolk and 
Suffolk plenty of subjects in which to show his skill. Mr. 
William A. Dutt furnishes the text, and handles his 
subject in a way that only a lover of these low-lying 
counties could. His descriptions of the fen country and 
the many anecdotes he tells of the ancient and modern 
dwellers in that land are very felicitous. There are few 
other counties in England which are so rich in local tradi- 
tions and superstition. As they formed one of the battle 
grounds between the Danes and the English there is no 
lack of stirring historical narrative as well as of touching 
romance. Mr. Dutt contends that the very atmosphere 
of the fens favoured the preserving of old traditions. 


oo 


‘** Arbitration” as a Stage Play. 

JUST now it is a rare thing to find a play published in 
London in which the South African war is touched upon 
save in a laudatory manner. In the play “ Arbitration” 
by Alex. B. Ebin (Waterloo, 2s. 6d.), the subject is dealt 
with in a way which leaves no doubt as to the author’s 
detestation of war. This has probably militated against 
its production during the last few months, but perhaps 
some manager may yet have the courage to produce it. 
War, however, is not the only factor in the play. The 
problem which the author endeavours to solve and does 
settle in a way which is, at any rate, original, is the old 
problem, what should be the action of a husband when 
he finds that his wife would be happier with a friend of 
his than with himself. The caste contains several strong 
characters, of which the principal are Dr. Jacobi and 
Mrs. Hamilton. The scenes are laid in London and 
Ladysmith, and by the use of moving pictures the author 
would give additional reality to his play. It would appear 
that he prefers to convince people almost against 
their will to disapprove of war by simply showing the 
two sides to the picture—the pomp and glitter of troops 
going out, and the ghastly reality of the battlefield. 
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MEMORIES OF THE TENNYSONS.* 

CANON RAWNSLEY has written a very fresh and 
pleasant volume of “ Memories.” Not only did he know 
Tennyson personally himself, but his father paid a yearly 
visit to Farringford, always returning with the poet’s last 
poems. Canon Rawnsley was brought up on Tennyson, 
as it were, and was even born at the vicarage whence the 
late Laureate led his bride. The scenery and dialect of 
Lincolnshire, so largely drawn upon by Tennyson, are 
described with a loving grace which almost seems to. call 
up the scent of the very fields and flowers. 

The most interesting part of a very readable book is 
that describing Canon Rawnsley’s personal recollections 
of Tennyson, who welcomed him for his father’s sake. 
Asked which of all the lines he had written he was 
proudest of, Tennyson replied : 

‘*T think I am most glad to have written the line, 

*** The mellow ousel fluted in the elm.’” 

As throwing light on the poet’s character, and in par- 
ticular on his veneration for the late Queen, the following 
passage may be quoted :— 

As we came back towards the Home Farm, I saw a char-a- 
banc of tourists approaching. Lord Tennyson turned his face 
to the bank and began prodding violently with his stick. 

** Are they looking ?” 

*“ Ves,” said I. 

‘*Let them look then,” said the poet ; and they did look, but 
they saw nothing but the broad back of his cape and the flap of 
his ample wide-awake. 

‘*Tt’s horrible the way they stare,” he continued, when he was 
released, ‘‘ and their impudence is beyond words. An American 
lady walked right up to me on the lawn in front of the house 
one day and asked, ‘If I had seen Mr. Tennyson?’ and I said 
‘Yes.’ ‘Where was he?’ I told her I had seen him, half-an- 
hour before, down there, and she scuttled off like a thing 
possessed. It was true enough,” added the Bard, “for I had 
been down there half an hour ago. It’s horrible; what have I 
done that I should be thus tormented ?” 

Speaking of his peerage, he said :— 

**T don’t like this cocked hat business at all ; but Gladstone 
showed me that it was an honour not to me so much as to letters, 
and I learned that the Queen wished it, and that was enough. 
It would have been disloyal and graceless to refuse it.” ... . 

He spoke of Gladstone. ‘‘I love him,” he said, ‘‘ but I hate 
his politics,” and then he spoke of the Queen. I have never 
heard such full-hearted praise of her as ‘ the wisest Sovereign 
upon a throne” as I then heard. Such loyalty to her person 
and affectionate regard for her womanliness, so sincere, so simple, 


touched me deeply. 
ace angtness 


The Hinterland of Egypt. 

THE object of “ Egypt and the Hinterland,” by Mr. F. 
W. Fuller (Longmans, Green and Co., 10s. 6d.) is to 
bring the history of Egypt down to the present day, 
including as one of its chief features the history of the 
reconquest of the Soudan. In this object Mr. Fuller may 
be said to have succeeded; but perhaps, with one 
exception, his book does not contain any very new 
facts, or even any very new judgments. The writer 
gives a sketch of the intervention period, and follows it 
up with a survey of the reforms instituted by the Khedive’s 
British advisers, concluding with a summary of the recon- 
quest of the Soudan, of which he gives a not very com- 
prehensive chronology. The chapter on the native Coptic 
Christians is perhaps the only thing in the book contain- 
ing new material. Mr. Fuller mentions that the modern 
Copt is generally ‘as fair as a European, and he says 
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they are one of the rurest races in the world. Until 
recent days they were seldom allowed.to dwell in peace, 
and were exposed to terrible persecutions by the Moslems, 
but under the present régime Copts enjoy complete 
religious freedom. Until the European invasion the 
Copts were the financiers, the artisans, and the architects 
of the most beautiful monuments of so-called Saracenic 
art. Even now they are superior to the majority of 
Egyptians in intelligence and skill, the French-educated 
Syrians being their only rivals. The book is well 
printed and contains a first-rate map of Egypt and the 


Soudan. 
—__ +o — 


Useful Handbooks. 

I HAVE received the second edition of that excellent 
handbook “ Law Without Lawyers ” (John Murray, 6s.),. 
which is probably the most marvellous six-shillings’ worth 
ever published, containing, as it does, over 700 closely- 
printed pages of text. It is divided into nineteen parts, 
each consisting of several chapters, and contains informa- 
tion-on every imaginable subject, from the stamping of 
documents to the penalties imposed for burglary. The 
book is well indexed. 

Another useful handbook, the “ Clergy List” for 1gor, 
which is published by Kelly’s Directories, Limited, has. 
come to hand. The Clergy List is on the eve of its 
Diamond Jubilee, for the present constitutes the 59th issue. 
No change is made in the arrangement of the matter, but 
the details have of course been brought up to date. 


ee on ood 


Statistics Lucid—and Loose. 

I AM glad to have an opportunity of noticing “ Elements: 
of Statistics,” by Mr. A. L. Bowley, Lecturer in Statistics 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
(P. S. King and Son, tos. 6d.). The book is based upon 
lectures delivered by Mr. Bowley at this Institution, 
and is illustrated with some eighteen diagrams which 
give an excellent idea of the method on which 
Statistical exposition is based. Incidentally the book 
contains a good deal of interesting figures, but its real 
value of course lies not in this, but in the complete way in 
which it sets out the whole science of statistics for 
students. It would require a considerable knowledge of 
mathematics to follow Mr. Bowley through all his 
reasoning, but even for the casual student there is a great 
deal in his book which will be helping in the under- 
standing of economic problems. 

I wish I could. say the same for “ Drifting” (Grant 
Richards, 2s. 6d.), a book which, in its way, also contains 
a good deal of statistics. Theauthor of “ Drifting” does 
not favour us with his name, but that can hardly be con- 
sidered a loss. The book is a vulgar, rhetorical diatribe, 
without any coherence, of what the writer considers 
the evils of the body politic of Great Britain. A 
person who makes it his object to set about 
abusing every one and every thing must needs hit 
upon something worthy of abuse; so that when our 
author, while attacking many excellent things, attacks 
some real evils, it is not to be put down to his discrimina- 
tion. He gave us, in various forms, abuse of Mr. Gladstone, 
of Lord Salisbury, of foreign nations, of our own nation, 
of Free Trade, of “sentimentalism,” and a hundred 
other persons and principles. At last, apparently 
having got tired of vituperation, he ends up in a storm of 
italics and capital letters as to what he is pleased to call 
the “bearing” of his book. The only bearing suitable 
for such nonsense is bearing to the waste paper basket. 
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SoME NoTABLE BooKS OF THE MONTH. 


VENGEANCE AS A POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 
Mr. DORMER is an Anglo-Afrikander, who has made a 
record for himself in South African journalism. In this 
book he has collected together several articles, some of 
which have been previously published, others not, dealing 
with the question of the war. Mr. Dormer discusses a 
great deal of what is now ancient history, and touches 
incidentally upon the financial questions which are ih- 
separably connected with the future Government of South 
Africa. Mr. Dormer does not thinkthat the capitalists who 
are interested in the Johannesburg gold industry should be 
heavily or exclusively taxed to defray the cost of this war. 
He says that the idea that the profits of mining should be 
considerably augmented under British rule originated 
with authorities who would be the first to-admit that the 
forecasts were altogether too previous. “ There is, at any 
rate, too much reason to fear that for many years they will 
not be greater but substantially less.” The indispensable 
condition of success in the experiment of governing South 
Africa is that of making a resolute and sustained effort to 
infuse into the population of these territories a very 
large number of settlers whose soundness is undoubted 
as loyal subjects to the King. But any attempt to 
saddle the newcomers with the cost of the war bill will 
scare them away. Mr. Dormer protests vigorously 
against singling out the mines to bear the burden alone, 
and hints that if we do, we need not count very much 
upon the loyalty of the mining community. The Cape 
and Natal, he says, should be assessed in due pro- 
portion to the extent to which they have contributed 
to our difficulties, and both these colonies have fattened 
upon the war, and their attitude towards the Republics 
has been utterly shameless in its undisguised selfishness. 
All this, however, does not detract from the value of the 
book. It sounds the right note in the preface when it 
declares that “ vengeance as a policy is doomed before- 
hand to failure,” whether that vengeance is exacted upon 
the Dutch or upon the Outlanders. Not vengeance, but 
a very different sentiment should inspire our policy ; and 
this brings me to note that Mr. Dormer singles out 
vindictiveness as the fatal fault which vitiates the states- 
manship of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Mr. Rhodes, who was at 
one time “the Man Indispensable” in South Africa, has 
made himself, by indulging in vindictiveness, the “ Man 
Absolutely Impossible.” It is curious to note that 
Mr. Dormer attributes this element in his character to 
the fact that he has never been fortunate enough to pro- 
vide himself with a wife. 

Nothing, he thinks, but absolute necessity could justify 
the selection of Mr. Rhodes at such a juncture as Prime 
Minister. The Dutch are as stubborn as Mr. Rhodes 
himself is vindictive, and between the two they have 
brought South Africa very near to the devil. Mr. 
Dormer’s book is a plea for the elimination of this 
disastrous principle of vengeance from the conduct 
of Briton and Boer alike. Mr. Dormer, discussing 
what should be done in South Africa, has got 
hold of the right principle in maintaining the 
essential one-ness of the whole country. He is there- 
fore against the Crown Colony policy. What the Boer 
will most dread as the worst evil that can possibly befall 
him is that the Transvaal should be reduced once again 
to the status of a Crown Colony. In a chapter called 
“ A working plan” he sets forth his idea of creating a 
Parliament at Bloemfontein, with an elective assembly 
and a legislative Council, to which should be summoned 
all the best people from all parts of the country, the sole 
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qualification being a readiness to take the oath of alle- 
giance and to bring to their labours recognised capacity, 
lofty purpose, and goodwill. No man should be de- 
barred, with the sole exception of rebels who have 
borne arms against the Queen, from membership in the 


superior Council of advice and control. Boers, of 
course, are not rebels, but honourable enemies. Existing 
territorial distinctions must be obliterated if these 


unhappy troubles are ever to be got right, and the whole 
country reorganised. If Mr. Chamberlain were to make 
the creation of that Parliament his paramount objective, 
leaving to its members the settlement of details, Mr. 
Dormer thinks he would go a long way towards the solu- 
tion of a problem that is otherwise insoluble. I have not 
space to discuss many interesting and important points 
dealt with in this book, but it is one which all those who 
are interested in discovering how to save South Africa for 
the Empire—if, indeed, it can still be saved—will do well 


to study. 
cccotdaas 


WHAT MISSIONARIES THINK OF THEMSELVES.* 


MISSIONARIES are very much to the front just now, 
not altogether for their own profit. The strong support 
given by many missionaries to the war in South Africa, 
and the clamour for vengeance on the part of other 
missionaries in China, has prejudiced many people very 
much against missionary societies, and will probably in a 
year or two seriously affect their income. It is, 
therefore, very desirable in the interests of the mis- 
sionary cause, which after all is immeasurably better 
worth public support than -that of: firanoiers ad- 
venturers, and philanthropists, who are always 
trying to use the missionaries as a cat’s-paw, to 
know what missionaries think, pf,therpselves, aad their 
work. This book affords that imiurmation in a very 
accessible form. In the spring of last year missionaries 
assembled from all parts of the world at the Mission Field 
in Carnegie Hall, in New York, and in this book we 
have—firstly, the story of the Conference ; secondly, an 
exposition of the missionary idea; thirdly, a survey 
of the field; fourthly, a section upon missionary work ; 
and lastly, an appendix, containing the detailed 
programme and organisation of the Conference with 
statistics, bibliography, and index. It is closely printed, 
carefully edited, and elaborately indexed. Nearly all 
questions concerning the organisation of missionary 
societies are carefully and elaborately discussed by experts, 
and we have besides a very full report of what is being done 
in each mission field, and of the various methods which 
are employed for Christianising the world. It is very 
much to be desired that some of those reckless jour- 
nalists who have been clamouring for interdicting mission- 
ary activity in heathen lands should be compelled to read 
these two volumes, and pass an examination in the subject. 
This is of course only a survey of Protestant missions, 
the vast field of Roman Catholic missions is left com- 
paratively untouched. Nevertheless, there is sufficient 
here to awaken thought and to excite no little admiration 
for the spectacle of continuous and systematic effort 
which is being put forth for what its authors believe to 
be the permanent moral, material, and eternal advantage 
of their fellowmen. I notice that the first edition is one 
of 25,000. The book should find a place in every 
reference library, and in the library of every church and 
Sunday-school. The book is encyclopedic in its scope, 
and it is very elaborately indexed. 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU. 


HERMINE DIEMER in her book on Oberammergau 
and its Passion Play, gives a full description of every- 
thing connected with the great Drama. Its history is 
traced back through the centuries. The way in which 
the present text, music, etc., have slowly developed is 
well told, and not only are there descriptions and photo- 
graphs of the present players, but the chief actors for 
several generations are enumerated and depicted. This 
brings out clearly the way in which the leading véles 
remain in the same families for generations. Oberam- 
mergau itself and the surrounding country are skilfully 
portrayed. There are some 300 pictures, portraits of the 
1900 cast having been secured and reproduced by special 
permission of the community. There has not been any 
book published so far which gives a more detailed account 
of the villagers, their play, and their history. (272 pp., 
demy 4to.. Henry Stead, REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office. 
los. 6d. post free.) 

BABII 


The Revival of the Miniature. 


THE miniator’s art is the rather unfamiliar-looking 
title of a very interesting sketch by Charles de Kay in 
the February Cosmopolitan. The charming illustrations 
which he gives make us glad to learn that— 
as fashions return in cycles, so the miniature, which has never 
ceased to exist and give support to hundreds of obscure artists, 
has been coming back to its own, along with the china and 
pottery, the gowns, combs, long hose, furniture and colonial 
houses of a hundred years ago. Nay, really fashionable people 
are now known to wear a miniature about them—publicly—and 
without shame ! 

The writer removes a very common mistake when he 
says :— 

How many of us stop to remember that ‘‘ miniature” the 
word has nothing to do with size in its original meaning? The 
phrase, ‘in miniature,” and such words as ‘‘ minus” and 
‘* minor,” confuse us naturally enough ; only by an effort do we 
recall the miniator, the old artist who dyed or ‘‘ miniated ” 
ivory or marble with minium or cinnabar, the red lead of Spain 
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“THE SECRETS OF MY PRISON House” (John 
Haddon and Co.) is a new and revised edition of the 
late Mr. Robert Burns-Begg’s little volume of details of 
Queen Mary’s experiences during her imprisonment in 
Lochleven Castle. Mr. Burns-Begg was a doughty 
champion of Mary Queen of Scots, and his long connec- 
tion with Lochleven Castle prompted research into the 
details of Mary’s imprisonment. The book draws largely 
upon “Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots,” written by 
Claud Nau, a Frenchman, who acted as the Queen’s 
private secretary during twelve years of her captivity in 
England. These memoirs and a document now in the 
Vatican, which was written in the year of Mary’s 
escape, supply the historical details, the local colouring 
being added by Mr. Burns-Begg. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


THE NEW ANNUAL. ° 


“ MYOMRADES ALL” is the English title of the Annual which has come into existence as a necessary adjunct of 


the International Correspondence. 


It was felt by those who were practically engaged in organising this 


correspondence that a great deal of explanatory work might be simplified and a long step taken towards the 


establishment of the system on a permanent foundation if it had a regular organ of its own. 


Hence “ Comrades All,” 


a sort of International School magazine about the size of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, published at one shilling post- 


free, will appear at Easter. 


It is a unique periodical whose razson 


ttre is to help to promote international 


friendship and mutual helpfulness amongst the young people, and, needless to say, their teachers also, in the various 


countries concerned. 


Its contents are almost exclusively contributed by schoolmasters and scholars, even to the 


illustrations, and a free copy will be sent for the use of any School or Free Library upon application to me at 


Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 

Introduction, by W. T. Stead. 

The Story of the Correspondence by the English, 
French and German organisers in their respective 
Languages. 

The Awful German Language, by Mark Twain. 

Le Cheval Bleu, by Pouvillon. 

Story, by Rosegger. 

Illustrated descriptions of various interesting places, by 
Scholars. 

Opinions of Teachers upon the Correspondence. 

List of scholars to whom the 100 promised books have 
been awarded. 

Some details of the Exchange of Visits. 

Descriptions of games, etc. 

MAX O’RELL. 

I wrote to tell this genial author and delightful lecturer 

of our project, and received the following answer :— 
January 29th, Igor. 

Dear Sir,—It is a noble work that the ‘Scholars’ Inter- 
national Annual” is undertaking. It is for the new generation 
to take up a subject that their parents have so sadly neglected : 
that knowledge of their neighbours which will lead to respect 
for, nay, probably, love of them. At any rate they will learn 
this, a pet sentiment of mine, that nations are not betterjthan 
others, not even our own, that they are not worse either, but 
simply different. My heartiest wishes for the success of the 
** Scholars’ International Annual.” 

In the twentieth century nations’ flags will be emblems of 
peace, concord and good fellowship, instead of rags used to 
excite nations to the hatred and contempt of others, and children 
will be taught about the virtues of other nations and what they 
too have done for humanity in science, art and literature. —Yours 
sincerely, MAXx O’RELL. 

Letters of encouragement from teachers dwell mostly 
on the need of such an Annual as a means of binding 
more firmly ties already formed, and some in Great 
Britain and the United States assert that the book should 
be a quarterly or monthly rather than an annual. 

AIMS OF ANNUAL. 

To strengthen those intellectual bonds which unite 
together the é/te of the youth of the three countries, 
and to give a new impulse to that exchange of letters 
between scholars which is such a help in the study of 
modern languages.—DR. MARTIN HARTMANN. 

To put before schoolmasters in a handy fashion the 
advantages and methods of using the scholars’ inter- 
national correspondence and to create a true international 
bond of friendship between individuals of the different 
nations.—PAUL MIEILLE. 

To facilitate the study of modern languages by putting 
teachers of one country in connection with those of other 
countries, and by the establishment of the international 
correspondence scheme on a firmer foundation, to help 


in forming those ties of sympathy and friendship which 
do so much to promote the amenities of intercourse 
between the peoples ; and, in short, to create that Inter- 
national Union which, whether it be formed between 
children at school or thoughtful men and women of a 
riper age, is the hope of the new century.—W. T. STEAD. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 


In the School World for February, amongst other 
most interesting matter is a note by Mr. M. E. Sadler in 
which he claims that, for reasons which he specifies, the 
German secondary schools are models for the world. 
Thought and care for the perfection of the arrangements 
of the work have been lavished by generations of skilful 
teachers, university men for the most part, and the State 
inspectors, having been taken from their ranks, are in a 
position to give practical help. 

A special Modern Language number is issued this 
month. 

NOTICES. 

Friends who do not duly receive their Annuals are 
requested to excuse any oversight and to send in notice 
of omission. It has not been possible to use all the 
contributions sent in. The prizes will be sent before the 
Easter holidays, but the Annuals will probably arrive first. 

A young Frenchman, now doing his army service, 
would like to spend his month’s summer holiday in 
England. He cannot pay much, but would be glad to 
teach. Will any one respond ? 

A gentleman in Wales would be delighted to receive a 
German gentleman as guest for a month in spring. 

A French teacher, living in the Ardennes district, 
would like to come to England for the summer holiday. 
Father, mother, friend, and two little children. They 
want to be south of London, and in a place where there 
are evening amusements, and they would also prefer to 
board themselyes, and yet naturally want a chance of 
making acquaintance with English people. Could an 
exchange be devised, or would any householder, some 
of whose people are likely to be away, care to receive 
them? Of course they are able and willing to pay 
sufficiently, but moderately. 

An English teacher would like to exchange homes 
with a French teacher in a similar way. She wants to 
take one or two of her pupils, but as she lives in the 
West Country the two cases will not fit. 

A young Englishman, S.W. district, would much like to 
exchange conversation with a Frenchman in London. 

Many Dutch lads are eagerly asking English young 
men to exchange letters with them. 

Teachers are reminded that the lists of French boys 
and girls are always in excess of English ones. There 
is no fee for scholars, but adults are asked to contribute 
a shilling towards cost of search. 
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Architectural Record.—Feb. 


Windows of Gouda, Illustrated. C. Coleman. 
Modern French Furniture at the Paris Exposition. Illustrated. 
American Artists and Their Public. Herbert Croly. 


The New Capitol in St. Paul. Illustrated. 


Architectural Review.—Errincuam House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND. 1s. Feb. 
Supplement :—‘‘ Corfe Castle” by E. H. New. 
The Cathedral of Chartres. Illustrated. S. N. Vansittart. 
Art and Architecture in ‘‘ Henry V.” at the Lyceum. Illustrated. 
The Applied Art Court at the Educational Exhibition, Liver- 
pool. Continued. Illustrated. 


Argosy.—Feb. 
The Reign of Woman in the World of Art. 
E. D. Sketchley. 


Art Journal.—Hersert Virtve. 1s. 6d. March. 
Frontispiece :—‘‘ The Parting of the Ways” after W. Q. 
Orchardson. 
The Italian Pictures in the Wallace Collection, 
Claude Phillips. 
Pate-sur-Pate. Illustrated. L. Solon, 
Walter Crane in Hungary. Illustrated. Lewis F. Day. 
Old Brentford. Illustrated. Francis Watt. 
Architectural Eyesores, Illustrated. Drinkwater Butt. 


**A fruitful source of the eyesore architectural is the habit of many 
architects, especially those engaged in the design of town buildings, of con- 
sidering that their edifices consist, of front elevations only, on which they 
lavish all their artistic skill, utterly forgetting that, in nine cases out of ten, 
some portion at least of the sides will be finally visible, and if not made to 
harmonise with the front will most certainly destroy the effect of the bui!ding 
from any angular point of view. . . . . 

‘One of the most favoured methods, especially in this country, of 
producing an eyesore of an architectural nature, is to take great pains to 
clear and obtain a fine site and then to disfigure it with a mean or inadequate 
building. Perhaps no better example can iven than the complete spoil- 
ing of Trafalgar Square, which has been called ‘the finest site in Europe,’ 
by the weak and unimposing front of the National Gallery. That it need 
not have been so may be seen by Barry’s design for its rebuilding, the 
original of which hangs upon the western staircase to the ‘cellars’ of the 
present building.” 


The Ashbee Bequest to South Kensington. 
Rinder. 


Art Journal, Paris Exhibition Rombers.—H. VirTUE, 1s. 6d. 
March, 


Illustrated. Rose 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Frank 


Frontispiece :—‘‘ A Young Lady of Switzerland ” after Louise 
Breslau. 

Continental Pictures at the Paris Exhibition. 
Arséne Alexandre. 

Black-and-White at the Paris Exhibition. 
Pennell. 

The Art Nouveau Bing.” Illustrated. 

Various Exhibits. Ilustrated. 


Tilustrated. 


Illustrated. Joseph 


Artist.—9, Rep Lion Court, Fleer Street. 1s, Feb, 
Theodore Roussel. Illustrated. Count de Soissons, 
Van de Velde. [Illustrated. W. F. 
San Gimignano ; a Minor Tuscan Town. Illustrated. Harriet 


ord, 
Fix Masseau. Illustrated. 


Catholic World.—Feb. 


-Murillo ; the Painter of Heaven. Illustrated. Mary F. Nixon- 
Roulet. 
Cosmopolitan.—Feb. 
The Miniator’s Art. Illustrated. C. de Kay. 


Critie.—Feb. 
Aubrey Beardsley Revivictus, Illustrated. Christian Brinton. 
Sir John Tenniel and His Work. Illustrated. R. R. Wilson. 





MAGAZINES. 


Eastern Counties Magazine.—Feb. 
Some “Glazing Quarries” in Brandeston Church, Suffolk. 
Illustrated. Col. Rivett-Carnac. 


Fortnightly Review.—March. 


The Loan Exhibition at Burlington House. H. Heathcote 


Statham. 
} Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—Feb. 
Ridgway Knight ; an American Artist Abroad. Illustrated. 
Dr. Leslie D. Ward. 
Girl’s Realm.—March. 
Fjow I Began ; Interview with Mrs. E. Normand. I lustrated. 


Miss Alice Corkran. 


: Great Thoughts.—March. 
The Life Story of Sir John Tenniel. Illustrated. J. H. Young. 


House.—H. Virtue. 6d. March. 
Osborne and Kensington. Illustrated. 
Examples of Modern Silver. Illustrated. Silversmith. 
International Monthly.—Fecb. 
Auguste Rodin and His Decorative Sculpture. Camille Mauclair. 


Lady’s Magazine.—Feb. 
Mrs. Massey ; a Painter of Pet Dogs. Illustrated. 
Lady Bookbinders. Illustrated. D. Courtney. 


M. Tindal, 


Magazine of Art.—CassEtt. 1s. 4d. March. 
Supplements: ‘‘Queen Victoria” after Onslow Ford; and 
‘* Dionysius and the Maenads” after Sir W. B. Richmond. 
Queen Victoria and the Fine Arts,  [Illustrated. M. H. 
Spielmann. 


Sir William B. Richmond. Illustrated. Continued. M. 


The Decoration of the Grand Piano.  LIllustrated. Aymer 
Vallance. 
English Art at Burlington House. Illustrated. F. Wedmore. 


The British Fine Art Section at the Paris Exhibition. Illus- 


trated. 
Gems of the Wallace Collection. Continued. ITllustrated. M. 
H. Spielmann. 
Month.—Feb. 


Religious Art and Art Criticism ; Fashion or Principle? 
Herbert Lucas. 


Rev. 


Monthly Review.—March. 
Domenico Theotocopuli; a Study at Toledo. 


Nineteenth Century.—March. 
Romney’s Portraits at the Grafton Gallery. Robert C. Witt. 


Arthur Symons. 


Northern Counties Magazine.—March. 
On Ideal Painting. O. Sickert. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—March. 
The Art of the Age. Illustrated. Continued. 


Royal Magazine.—March. 
John Bull in Punch. Ilustrated. J. Holt Schooling. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—March. 
Sévres Manufactory at the Paris Exposition. Illustrated. 


Strand Magazine.—March. 
The Most Popular Pictures. Illustrated. R. de Cordova. 


World’s Work.—Feb. 
C. G. Bush; a Master Cartoonist, Illustrated, 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


oe 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Ainslee’s Magazine.—InTERNATIONAL News Co. rocents. Feb. 


Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated. A. Sangree. 

Wale. Illustrated. F. Tilney. 

Menizr and His Island. Illustrated. H. H. Lewis. 
Delaware’s Blue Laws. Illustrated. Theodore Dreiser. 
The Department of Agriculture, Illustrated. A. Henry. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Luzac. 35 cents. Jan. 


The Saloon in Chicago. Continued. R. L. Melendy. 

The Scope of Social Technology. Continued. C. R. Henderson. 
The Scope of Sociology. Continued. A. W. Small. 

A Year’s Municipal Devslopaent. C. R. Woodruff. 

Social Control. Continued. E. A. Ross. 


Anglo-American Magazine.—6o, Watt Street,JNew York. 
25 cents. Feb. 
Impressions of England ; an Appreciation. Arthur Ernest Davies. 
The Glasgow International E age oo 
An Attempt to define Religion. Charles Gray Shaw. 
Has England “* starved rE iaiaal on in order to build Ships? J G. 
Hodgins. 
Ceylon ; Che Scented Isle. Draper E. Fralick. 
Lord W ‘olseley ; What He has done. 
Hawaii First. Illustrated. Continued. Dr. E. S. Goodhue. 
Agriculture in Egypt. G. Donaldson. 


Annals of the . ierican Academy of Political and Social 
Science.—P. S. Kinc. 1dol. Jan. 
Causes of the Unpopularity of the Foreigner in China. Wu Ting-fang. 
The Anthracite Coal Strike. F. J. Warne. 
The Election of 1900. W. H. Allen. 
State Boards of Control with Special Reference to the Experience of Wis- 
consin. Samuel E. Sparling. a ’ 

Supplement :—Massachusetts Labour Legislation. Sarah S. Whittelsey 
Antiquary.—Extiot Stock. 6d. Feb. 


The Passing of Old London. J. H. Slater. a 

The Liturgical Fan, Illustrated, Dom H. Philibert Feasey. 

The British Section of Antonine’s Itinerary. Continued. Canon Raven. 
The Potter’s Craft. Illustrated. Mrs. Isabel Suart Robson. 


Architectural Record.—t4, Vesey Street, New York. 25 cents. 
Feb. 
Ernest Flagg’s Workshop ; Illustrations. 
The Town and Castle of Annecy ; Illustrations. 
. A. Bouvard, French Architect. Illustrated. René de Cuers. 
he University of Pennsylvania. Illustrated. P.C. Stuart. 


Architectural Review.—ErrincHam House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND. 1s. Feb. 
The Place of Architecture in Allegory. Concluded. Ethel Wheeler. 
Corfe Castle. Illustrated. Dr. B. C. A. Windle. 
‘The Abuse of Electric Lighting. J. C. Paget. 
Malmesbury Abbey. Illustrated. Frances Kemble. 
The Euston Variety Theatre. Illustrated. 


Arena.—Gay Anp Birp. 25 cents. Feb. 
Theological Views of a Layman. Edward A, Jenks. 
The Political Aftermath. T. F. Hildreth. 
The Merchant Seaman and the Subsidy Bill. 
Prepare the World for Peace. E. S. Wicklin. 
Laying the Foundations for a Higher Civilisation. B. O. Flower. 
Vibrations, Waves and Cycles. Rev. Joseph S. David. 
Southern Conditions That influence Negro Criminality. 

Kellor. 

City Ownership and Operation of Street Railways. 


Walter Macarthur. 


Frances A, 
Prof. Frank Parsons. 


Argosy.—Georce ALLEN. 1s. Feb. 
The Queen’s Life from Her Accession, Illustrated. 
The Reign of Woman in Education and Industry. 

ilbert. 

The Reign of Fashion under Queen Victoria. Ilustrated. Julie Norregard. 
Nursing in the Victorian Era. _L. G. Moberly. 
Philanthropy in the Victorian Era. Illustrated. L. G. Moberly. 
The Reign of Woman in the World of Music. Illustrated. 
Women and Literature. Illustrated. L. G. Moberly. 
The Queen; In Conclusion. Illustrated. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. rs. Feb. 
The Conditions of the Reconstruction Problem. Hilary A. Herbert. 
The New Industrial Revolution. Brooks Adams. 
The Last Phase of Napoleon. Goldwin Smith, 
A Plea for New York. J. K. Paulding. 
The Essence of American Humour. Charles Johnston. 


Illustrated. Henry 


Confessions of a Minister’s Wife. 

Making the Crowd Beautiful. Gerald Stanley Lee. 
Phillips Brooks ; the Great Preacher. 

A Century of American Diplomacy. S. M. Macvane, 
Reminiscences of Huxley. John Fiske. 


Badminton Magazine.—Heixemann. 1s. March 
The Keeper’s Rounds in Winter. Illustrated. D. Stafford. 
Big Game Shooting and Exploration in Rhodesia. Illustrated. W W 
van Ness. 
A Sabbath-Day’s Journey in Thule. Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy 
3ridge versus Whist. A. Dunn. 
After Musk Oxen. Illustrated. G. Orsted. 
Shooting Geese from Pits. Illustrated. C. V. A. Peel. 
Sport in the Western Pyrenees. Illustrated. A. R. Whiteway 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow. 1s. 6d. 


State Interference with Business in Foreign Countries. 
Lombard Street under Foreign Control. 
Felix Schuster. With Portraits. 


March 


Blackwood’s Magazine,—Biackwoop. 2s. 6d. March 
The Making of Modern Scotland. 
Bridge. 
Army enn and Its Improvement. 
Oxford in the Victorian A ge. 
The Sick and Wounded in South Africa. 
In Hebridean Waters. Hamish Stuart. 
The War Despatches. 
Musings without Method. Continued. 
King Edward VII 
Victoria R. et I. 
James Tyson; a Wanderer and a Gatherer. Harold G. Parsons. 


Bookman.—Hopper anv StouGuton. 6d. Feb. 
A. St. John Adcock ; a New Writer. With Portraits. 
In Queen Victoria’s Libraries. 
Stephen Phillips. With Portrait. 
John Murray’s Publishing House. Illustrated. 
Autobiographical. Illustrated. Sir John Leng. 


Bookman,—(America.) Dopp, MrEap AnD Co., New York. 
The 1770 Editions of Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village.” 
Livingston. 


25 cents. 


Illustrated. L. S. 


The Country of Sienkiewicz. Illustrated. Louis E. Van Norman. 
Foreign Authors in America. Continued. With Portraits. R. R. Wilson. 
The Literature of Dandyism. P. Pollard. 


British Monthly.—Hovper anp Stovcuton. 6d. Feb. 


John Keble and Hursley. Illustrated. Horace Annesley Vachell. 

The Hocking of the United Methodist Free Churches. Illustrated. Joseph 
ockin; 

Rising Prez ~. in the Church of Scotland. With Portraits. 


Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pusuisuinc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents. Feb. 
The Passing of the Contingents. Illustrated. Norman Patterson. 
Exploring in Ontario. Illustrated. Claude Bryan. 
Dr. A. H. Mackay. With Portraits. Prof. A. B. de Mille. 
Dying Specches and Confessions of the Ninetzenth Century. M. J. Griffin. 
Half a Century’s Progress. Continued. John Reade. 
The Railway Question in Newfoundland. Illustrated. P. T. McGrath. 
Caspé’s Sketches. Illustrated. Marjory MacMurchy. 
Winston Churchill. With Portrait. Claude Bryan. 
Captain.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. 

Deep Sea Fishing. Illustrated. A. Oscar. 
My Adventure in the Clouds. Illustrated. Rev. J. Bac 
The L. S. D. of the Football Season. Illustrated. Harold Macfarlane. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassett. 6d. March. 
San Marino and Its Wonders. Illustrated. W. Le Queux. 
Inauguration Day ; the Making of Presidents in Washington. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Banks. 
Famous Horsewomen. Illustrated. Marie A. Belloc. 
The King’s Friends. Illustrated. 
International Football. Illustrated. N.L. Jackson. 


* Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, Srranp. ts. Feb. 

A New Power Transmission Plant; Carrying Power from Apple River to 
St. Paul, U.S.A., 25,000 Volts. Illustrated. Charles L. Fitch. 

Cranes at the Paris Exhibition ; British and Continental Types. Illustrated. 
Joseph Horner. 

Riddles Wrought in Iron and Steel. 

British Vertical Steam Engines. Illustrated. 


March. 


Illustrated. 


Paul Kreuzpointner. 
W. D. Wansbrough. 
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Some Power Transmission Difficulties; High Tension Electric Circuits. 
Illustrated. I. R. Edmunds. 

Aerial Electric Traction. Alton D, Adams, 

Reducing the Cost of Machine Work ; Foundry Possibilities in the Coast 
Question. Illustrated. W. D. Forbes. 

Sulphur-Mining in the North Pacific; a New Industry off the Coast of 
Japan. Illustrated. William H. Crawford, Jun. 


Catholic World.—z2, caper ti Row. 1s. Feb. 


. The Catholic Church and the Future. re Cortright. 
‘The Port of Coffins in Provence. inasings E. C. Vansittart. 
‘The Church as She is and as We present Her. W. F. P. Stockley. 
French-Canadian Life and Literature. Thomas he 'H . 
‘Timeliness of St. Paul’s Teaching. Rev. Ward Hunt Johnson. 
From a Greek Island. Illustrated. Clare Sorel Strong. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. March. 


Shopping in New York. Illustrated. Lillie Hamilton French. 

Impressions of Japan. Illustrated. Bishop H. C. Potter. 

Worms to Coblenz. Illustrated. Augustine Birrell. 

The Mining of Iron. Illustrated. W. Fawcett. 

Personal Recollections of Johannes Brahms. With Portraits. G. Henschel. 

A Tour through Siberia in Search of Andrée. Illustrated. Continued. 
Jonas Stadling. 

Daniel Webster. Siustrated. J. B. McMaster. 

The Flight of the Empress Dowager. Luella Miner. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, PATERNosTER Row. 


Our Gold Supply 

Robert Louis : s Hills of Home. 
Sedan. Lieut.-Col. John Adye. 

Some Brigands of Asiatic Taber. H. Valentine Geere. 

Romances connected with Song. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

The Royal Palaces of Bavaria and Their Builders, Dora M. Jones. 


Chautauquan.—CuavurTaugua Press, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 20 cents. 
Feb. 


7d. March. 


Eve Blantyre Simpson. 


Geogra hy from Homer to Columbus. Frederic Austin Ogg. 
Birds’ ests. Illustrated. N. Hudson Moore. 
“* Uncle Sam” as a Business _. Daa Richard J. Hinton. 
Sanitary Superstitions. F. L. O 
The ree of Nations ; World Politics of To-day. Illustrated. Continued. 


Glimpses of Asia Minor. Illustrated. J. R. S. Sterrett. 
‘The Inner Life of the Chevalier Bayard. Vincent van Marter Beede. 
Race Problems in the United States. 


Church Missionary iatetigepese.-Cauact MIsSIONARY SOCIETY. 
. Feb. 


China ; the Outbreak and the Outlook. G. F. S. 
Shepherding in the Jhang Bar. Rev. Rowland Bateman. 


Contemporary Review.—Cotumaus Co. 2s. 6d. March. 


The Situation in South Africa. Cape Town. 
The South African Natives. J. S. Moffat. 
With De Wet. P. Pienar. 
‘The Crown and the Constitution.. W. T. Stead. 
‘The Training College Problem. J. H. Yoxall. 
‘The Making and Reading of ery at L. Courtney. 
‘The Statesmanship of Paul. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
A German Movement against Pessimism. Count 5. C. de Soissons, 
The Salt Cure. Malle. Claire de Pratz. 
‘The Case of the British Army Officer. An Army Officer. 
The Outlook for the Church of England. Rev. Bh ig FPS 
Transformation. Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 
‘The Compulsory Purchase of Irish Land. Judge O’Connor Morri 
ae * in China. John Macdonell. 

V.R.I. Patrick Geddes, 


Cornhill Magazine,—Smirn, Evper. rs. March. 
The Sick and Wounded in the Great Civil War. C. H. Firth. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
Some Boer War Bulletins. Basil Williams. 
The Results of Wild Bird Protection. C. J. Cornish. 
A Londoner’s Log-Book. Continued. 
Anthony Trollope. G. S. Street. 
Napoleon in Corsica; an Episode of 1789. W. B. Duffield. 
The Christian Scientist. Frank Richardson. 
‘The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Continued. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 
Letter from Manchester. Urbanus Sylvan. 
Cosmopolitan.—InrerNATiIonAL News Co. 6d. Feb.' 
Modern Manceuvres in the French wee sore F. Morris. 
Jerome Park Racing Days. Illustrate Dane. 
‘The Festival of Love. Illustrated. Milica | Olmsted. 
‘The Life of a Vaudeville Artist. Illustrated. Norman Hapgood. 
The First Lady of Our Land. Illustrated. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Public Control of Private Corporations. R. T. Ely. 
Crampton’s Magazine,—s, Henrietta STREET. 6d. 
Queen Victoria ; Symposium. 
Tn Pekin through and after the Siege. Dr. J. H. Ingram. 
To a Young Book-Collector. C. F. Cazenove. 
Critie.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 
Blackstick Papers. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 
Thackeray and Corw/il?, George Murray Smith. 


March, 


25 cents. Feb. 








OF REVIEWS. 


Feb. 1. 


Dial.—315, WaBasH Avenue, CHICAGO. 10 cents. 


Our Public Libraries 


A Look at the Historical Novel. A. S. Bradford. 


x Feb. 16. 

Frederic Myers. 

East London Antiquities.—321, Mitr Exp Roap. 6d. March. 
Introduction. Sir Walter Besant. 
William Allen, Scientist, Philanthropist, and Quaker. W. Weare. 
seweee Church. Rev. A. E, Dalton. 
‘The XIII. Century Parliament at Stepney. T. Downs. 
Eastern Counties Magazine,—ro, Warwick Lane. 1s. 6d. Feb. 


Reminiscences of a Scientific Suffolk Clergyman. Illustrated. Continued. 


Prof. G. Henslow. 
Norwich Electric Railways. Illustrated. T. E. Gatehouse. 
James Chambers, Poet. J. J. Raven. 

Educational Review.—J. M. Denr. 1s. 8d. Feb. 
Education'for Government Scientific Work. H. S. Pritchett. 
School Reform: Reply to Professor yg pe . Charles de Garmo. 
The Central Defect of the Normal School. W. H. Mace. 
Preparation for College and Preparation for Life. Paul H. Hanus. 
Lesson Plans: an kxperiment. Colin A. Scott. 
The German Gymnasium from a Pupil’s Standpoint. E. Bruncken, 
Educational Lessons of the School Exhibits at Paris. Anna Tolman Smith. 
Professor B. A, Hinsdale. With Portrait. 


Educational Times.—89, Farrincpon Street. 6d. March. 
The State and Private Schools ; Memorial of the College of Preceptors. 
Nineteenth-Century Legislation on Secondary Education. R. P. Scott. 


Empire Review.—Macmittan. 1s. Feb. 

The British Empire. Duke of Devonshire. 
Wanted ; an Imperial Conference. Sir George Sydenham Clarke, 
The Church and the Empire, Bishop Welldon. 
The Settlement in South Africa; 

1. Lord Windsor. 

2. John Tudhope. 

The City Imperial Volunteers on Active Service. 
Melbourne’s Welcome to the Returning Troops. 
Our Naval Strength. Rear-Admiral Fitzgerald. 
Imperial Reserves. Sir Charles Dilke. 
Indian and Colonial Investments. Trustee. 
Victoria as I Left It. Lord Brassey. 
Crown Colony Government. Sir tne Jerningham. 
Reminiscences of the Amir. Sir Lepel Griffin. 
The War of Trade between Great Britain and America ; Symposium. 
The Commonwealth of Australia ; FY 

Powers of States. Duke of Argyll. 

Attitude of New Zealand. W. P. Reeves. 

Mr. Barton’s Cabinet—Forecast of Policy. C. Kinloch Ccoke. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, StrAnp. 1s. Feb. 
Russia’s System of Internal Waterways. Illustrated. A. H. Ford. 
Industrial Ascendency of the Anglo-American Peoples. . L. Redfield. 
The Organisation of the Factory Sales Department. O. D. Hogue. 
Electric Power Machinery in Iron and Steel Works. Illustrated. S, F. 
Walker. 
Auxiliary Steam and Water Appliances for Water-Tube Boilers, 
B. hwaite. 
The Question of Cost of High-Speed Trains. 
Gold Mining and Milling in Western Australia. 
Charleton. 
The Application of Piece Work and the Premium Plan. Sir B. C. Bronte. 
Arbitration of Labour Questions necessary to Industrial Supremacy. C. B 
Going. 


Major-Gen. Mackinnon 
Mary Gaunt. 


Tllustrated. 


Illustrated. C. Rous-Marten. 
Illustrated, A. G. 


Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. Feb. 
The Feed Water of Steam Boilers Chemically considered. H. C. Standage. 
Pumps; Their Construction and Management. Illustrated. P. R. Bjor- 
ling. 
The Toren Aspect of Steam Generation. W. Francis Goodrich. ‘ 
Some Notes on American Foundry Practice. Illustrated. J. W. Jackman. 
Lifting Electromagnets. Illustrated. E. B. Clark 


[English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Srranp. 6d. March. 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. With Portraits. G. Menasci. 
In the Valley of the Lea. Illustrated. H.W. Tompkins. 
On Pointers and Setters and Their Training. eg W. B. 
The Queen’s Old Servants. Illustrated. G. A. Wad 
The Making of Anchors and Cables. Illustrated. Darby Stafford. 
Victoria, Queen and Empress. Illustrated. W. A. Mackenzie. 


Expositor.—Hopper anp SrouGHTon. 1s. Feb, 
The Modern Fight of Faith. Rev. G. Matheson. 
Imperial Policy and the Pagan Clubs. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
The Immortality of the Soul. Prof. Joseph Agar Beet. 
The Social Teaching of Jesus. Dr. James Stalker. 
March. 
Zwingli’ s Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Rev. C. Anderson Scott. 
The Theology of the Epistle to the Romans. Prof. James Denney. 
The Scientific Possibility of Revelation. Rev. G. Matheson. 
Expository Times.—Simpxin, MarsHALt. 6d. March. 
St. Paul the Hebrew. Rev. J. Kelman, Jun. 


Christ and Adam. Rev. A. S. Laidlaw. 
What have we gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest? Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Feilden’s Magazine.—Temrrte Cuampers. 1s. Feb. 
Thermal Efficiency of Steam Engines. W. D. Wansbrough. 
Midland Railway Enterprise. Illustrated. C. E. Allen. 
Power-Hammers, Illustrated. E. Samuelson. 
Gold-Mining Machinery. Illustrated. P. R. Biostin 
British Commercial Supremacy. Illustrated. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman ano : ALL, 
England, Ireland, and the Century. T. W. Russell. 
Queen Victoria and Germany. Diplomaticus. 

Queen Victoria as a Statesman. Michael MacDonagh. 
Ireland under Queen Victoria. J. A. R. Marriott. 
Verdi. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
The Civil List and the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown. G. Percival. 
Victor Emmanuel III., King of Italy. Miss Helen Zimmern. 
Politics in South Africa : Dramatis Persone. Geoffrey C. Noel. 
A Specimen of Mediz-val Irish Poetry. Stephen Gwynn. 
An Unarmed People. W. A, Baillie-Grohman. 
Shakespeare i in the Fifties. Col. Sw hes Hallett. 
‘Lhe Life of a Woman Convict. M. F. Johnston. 
‘Technical Education for Girls ; wake. T. A. Organ. 
The Soldier Cyclist ; Letter. HH. G. Wells. 
Forum,—Gay anp Birp. ts. 6d. Feb. 
Rehabilitation of the Democratic Party. An Ex-Democrat. 
Nationalisation of the State Guards. Gen. T. M. Anderson, 
The Spellbinders. W. D. Foulke. 
Four Legs and Two Legs. Major H. A. Greene. 
Lessons of the Election. Willis . Abbot. 
‘The Anti-Scalping Bill. H.‘T. Mathers. 
‘The Negro and Education. K. Miller. 
Laws and Usages of War at Sea. Capt. C. H. Stockton. 
Sheep and the Forest Reserves. C. - Newhall. 
‘The Status of Porto Ricans in Our Polity. S. Pfeil. 
‘The Monroe Doctrine and the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. James G. Whiteley. 
Should a Woman’s Education differ from a Man’s? C. F. Thwing. 
American Trade Unions and Compulsory Arbitration. W. Macarthur. , 
‘The Dark in Literature. Prof. R. Burton. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthiy.—r4r, Firtu AvENveE, 
New York. rocents. Fe 
Electricity ; the Science of the Nineteenth aetna Illustrated. Earl W. 


ayo. 
The Sand-Hogs of Caisson Sinking. Muetveted, Leena Childe. 
Fishermen of the Lakes. Illustrated. W. D. 
The Salvation of Tobias Miller. Illustrated. w. rk —— 
The Mutiny on the Somers. Illustrated. J. R. Spears. 
The Pride of Birth. With Diagram. Duncan Rose. 


Genealogical Magazine,—Etuior Stock. 1s. Feb. 
The Boyne Peerage Case. Continued. Rev. W. Ball Wright. 
The Buchanans, 
The Heraldry of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Henry the Fifth” at the Lyceum 
Theatre. G. Ambrose Lee. 
Aitken of Thornton. 


Gentleman’s Magazine,—Cuatro AnD WINDUS. 1s. 
Anuradhapura. E. O. Walker. 
The West-Pyrenean Peasant Proprietor. 
Fairfield ; a Peakland Township. 
The Cat and the Moon in y mer na Egypt. 
Gondomar. Georgiana Hill. 
Some ‘Thoughts on Herrick. Harry A. Spurr. 
‘Things Irish. E. M. Lynch. 
Anne of Cleves. W. Gowland Field. 


Geographical Journal.—Epwarp Stanrorp. 2s. 
Explorations in Marotseland and Neighbouring Regions. 
Major A. St. Hill Gibbons. 
From Algeria to the French Congo. 
Exploration of Antarctic Lands. With Maps. 


Geological Magazine.—Duvtav. 
British Pleistocene Fishes. E. T. Newton. 
On Belinurus Kiltorkensis. Illustrated. Prof. Grenville A. J. Cole. 
History of the Sarcens. Prof. ‘I. Rupert Jones. 
Geological Notes on Central France. Illustrated. Miss M. S. Johnston. 
An Insect from the Coal-Measures of South Wales. Illustrated. H. A 
Allen. 
Girl’s Own Paper. 
In Memory of Queen Victoria. 
Mason. 

Music in the Royal Family. 
Anne Beale, Governess and Writer ; Extracts from Her Diary. Continued. 
Girl’s Realm.—to, Norrotk STREET, STRAND. 6d. March. 

Our Great-Grandmothers’ Accomplishments. Illustrated. George Paston. 

How I flagged the Train. Illustrated. Jennie Creek. 
‘The Home of the Jabberwock. Illustrated. F. Foulsham and A. C, Ban- 


D. Phillips. 
2s. 6d. March. 


Concluded. Marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval. 
March. 
A. R. Whiteway. 

Illustrated. G. St. Clair. 


Feb. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. M. F. Foureau. 
H. Arctowski. 


1s. 6d. Feb. 


—56, PATERNOSTER Row. 6d. March. 
With Portraits, James and Nanette 


Illustrated. F. J. Crowest. 


Illustrated. Miss A. Stronach. 
Miss Alice Corkran. 
6d. March. 


field. 
The Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 
Victoria the Good. With Portrait. 
Good Words,—IssisTer. 
Edison. Illustrated. J. D. Cormack. 
The History of a Prayer by Queen Margaret of Italy. 
Vecchia. 
Enemies in the House. 


Giovanni Dalla 


Illustrated. Edward Step.’ 
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The Queen; In Memoriam. Illustrated. Dr. Donald Macleod. 
Vere Foster. With Portrait. J. E. Smith. 
The Building of the Locomotive. Illustrated. James Strang. 


The Last of the ’15. K. D. Preston. 


Great Thoughts.—4,"Sr. Brive Streer. 6d. 
Famous Ballads. ‘T. Cruddas Porteus. 
The Outlook for the Free Churches ;°a Talk “with the Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne. Illustrated. R. Blathwayt. 
Dr. Garnett ; Interview. Illustrated. RK.’ Blathwayt. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Illustrated. Rev. R. P. Downes. 


Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortu. 3¢d. Feb. 


Lord Salisbury. Illustrated. W. H. Wintle. 

Some Big Floods. Illustrated. F. A. Talbot. 

‘Che Czarina’s Dancers. Illustrated. A. Anderson. 

London’s Sea Serpent. Illustrated. F. G. Walters. 

Fighting the Mosquito. Illustrated. L. Taylor. 

How the Torpedo can be rendered useless. Illustrated. P. Robertson. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—4s5, AtpeMARLE STREET. 1s. March. 
Seville. Illustrated. A. Symons. . 

Colonies and Nation. Illustrated. Continued. W. Wilson. 

The John Day Fossil Beds. Illustrated. J.C. Merriam. 

Nature of Life after Death. J. H. Hyslop. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Street. 1s. 3d. Feb. 
The Present Shortcomings of the Churches. Dr. Joseph Parker. 
Results of Syrian Stone Lore. Lieut.-Col. R. E. Conder. 
‘The Present Duty of the Church Toward the Mohammedan World. Rev. 
George Washburn. 

The gg from Silence as applied to the Account of the Nativity. 

W. W. Everts. 

Humanitarian.—Dvckwortn. 6d. March. 
Siam ; the Land of the Free. Interview with Marquis Phya Prassiddhi. 
The Nirvana. Leon de Rosny. 
A French Tribute to England’s Queen. 
Veterans of the Roya! Navy. J. Mills. 
The Danger of Mixed Marriages. E. Withers. 
‘The Russia That is. Wirt Gerrare. 
Education of Women in Hygienic Science. Madame de Falbeck. 


Imperial and Colonial Magpies Hever AND BLACKETT. 1s. 
ed. 


March. 


Yves Guyot. 


The late Queen Victoria. Lady Jeune. 

The Mongols. Illustrated. Professor A. H. Keane. 

Crown Colony Government in South Africa. Sir Sidney G. A. Shippard. 

A Coach Journey in Rhodesia. Illustrated. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil. 

Our Imperial Communications. J. Henniker Heaton. 

I ~— and the Land Question in India. Illustrated. Professor R. C. 


The ® a Forecast. 
The Ministry of Federated Australia. 
How to make a Career in South Africa. 


Indian Church Quarterly Review.—r, WHITEFRIARS STREET, 
Fleet STEEET. 2 Rupees. Jan. 
The Metropolitan’s Charge. 
The Syriac Testament of Our Lord. Rev. R. B. Rackham 
The Patriarchal System and the See of Canterbury. Rev. F. F. W. Puller. 
Medical Missions. James Monro. 
The Society of the Sacred Mission. Rev. F. H. Kelly. 
The Government and European Schools in Bengal. Rev. E. A. Newton. 
os. perannum. Jan. 


Indian Review.—G. A. NaTresan, MADRAS. 
The Empire of Vijayanagar, V. R. Natu. " 7 
Indian Journalism in the Nineteenth Century. N.C. Kelkar. 
Famine. Gulvadi Annaji Rau. 

International.—A. T. H. Brower, Cuicaco, rocents. Feb. 
Kentucky ; In the Heart of the Bluegrass. Illustrated. L. G. Giltner. 
Our Swiss Tour. Illustrated. Millie A. Forster. d 
William Penn and the Taunton Maids ; an Old Scandal reconsidered. Illus- 

trated. H. M. Skinner. 


International Monthly.—InternaTionaL News Co, 1s. Feb. 
American Interests in the Orient. C. S. Conant. 
Nietzsche and Darwinism. A. Fouillée. 
The Real Ibsen. William Archer. 
Mountain Structure and Its Origin. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record. =, Nassau, STREET, Dustin. 1s. 


Sir John A, Cockburn. 
Illustrated. 
Illustrated. C. de Thierry. 


Concluded. James Geikie. 


a Polemic’Champion somewhat out of date. Rev.?A. Coleman. 
Rev. E. Maguire. 
Rev. H. Pope. 


6d. March, 


Dr. Traill ; 

St. Adamnan or Eunan; Patron of Raphoe. 

Are there Contradictions in Christ’s Teaching ? 
Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git, Dustin. 

A Visit to Subiaco. E. M. Dease. 

Italian Review.—s, HewrretTa STREET, CovENT GARDEN. 25. 


The New Century. 


Feb. 


Illustrated, Editor. 

Physical Education in Italy. Prof. M. Jerace. 

Sarah Bernhardt and Eleonora Duse. Illustrated, A Truth-Seeker. 
Astronomical Science in Italy in 1900. O. Zanotti Bianco. 
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Jewish Quarterly Review.—Macmitian. 3s. 6d. Jan. 
Rabbinic Judaism and the Epistles of St. Paul. C. G. Montefiore. 
Geniza Specimens. Prof S. Schechter. 
Mohammedan Criticism of the Bible. Dr. H. Hirschfeld. 
An Aspect of Judaism in 1901. Miss Nina Davis. 
The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Continued. F.C. Conybeare. 
The Jews and the English Law. H. S. Q. Henriques. 


Journal of Education.—3, Broapway, Lupcate Hitt. 6d. Feb. 


What is Poetry? A, Jones. 
Registration of Teachers. F. Storr. 


March. 
Her late Majesty’s Teachers. W. G. Field. 
On Teaching to read. Edith Tylee. 


Journal of Geology.—Lvzac. 50 cents. 
Problem of the Monticiliporoidea. F.W. Sardeson. 
‘The Excursion to the Pyrenees in Connection with the Eighth International 
Geological Congress. Frank Dawson Adams. 
Valley of Solution in Northern Arkansas, A. H. Purdue. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial spetete-vi ORTHUMBERLAND 


VENUE. 6d. Fe 

The Nile and Zambesi Systems as Waterways. Major A. St. Hill Gibbons. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Keriner. 

2s. Feb. 
Military Training in Secondary Schools. Rev. C. G. Gull. 
Armour as at present applied, and Its Behaviour in, Action. 
Orde-Browne. 
The German Imperi:!1 Manceuvres in Pomerania in 1900. Lieut.-Col. E. 


Gunter. 
National Responsibility. Major Gen. J. B. Sterling. 
6d. 


Knowledge.—326, Hicu Hovsorn. 
Flowering Plants. Illustrated. R. Lloyd Praeger. 
Teeth; Living Millstones. Illustrated. R. Lydekker. 
The Region of Leo. Illustrated. E. Walter Maunder. 
Constellation-Figures as Greek Coin Types. Illustrated. Robert Brown. 
‘The Canals of a Miss M. A. Orr. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Curtis, PHILADELPHIA. t1ocents. March. 
The Countess of Edla; the Only American Who ever married a King. 
Illustrated. Mabel Percy Haskell. 
The Anecdotal Side of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Mdme. Le Vert; the Loveliest of Kentucky Girls. 


Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 

Ladizs Who fence. Illustrated. E. M. Tait. 

Hints from a Mother’s Life. Illustrated. 
Gladstone. 

The Brides of All Countries. 

Housekeeping on the High Seas. 


Feb. 


Capt. C. 


Feb. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. W. Perrine. 


6d. Feb. 


Continued. Mrs. W. E. 


Illustrated. Milton Brooke. 
Illustrated. K. Maud Bennett. 


Land Magazine.—149, Srranp. 1s. Feb. 
Some Notes on hay ve S. Margerison. 
the Market in France. Edward Conner. 


Preparing Poultry for 
A Vis . Eric A. Nobbs. 


isit to Some Woods near Cape Town. 
Calf-Rearing. W. T. Lawrence. : 
Land-Registration in Scotland. R. Menzies. 
The Agricultural Outlook. J. P. F. Bell. 
Sugar Beet and Mangel Wurzel. H. H. Cave. 


Law Magazine and Review.» Essex STREET, STRAND. 55. 
eb. 


The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act. J. V. V. FitzGerald. 
The Romilly Society ; Its Objects and Its Work. C. H. Hopwood. 
Speculum and Mirror. James Williams. 
The Interpretation of Treaties. H. M. Adler. 
The Treatment of Discharged Prisoners. Sir C. E. Howard Vincent. 
Intervention among States. -F. W. Payn. 
A Plea for the Codification of the Law of Trusts. W. G. Hart. 
The Companies Act, rg00. A. D. Tyssen. 
Leisure Hour.—3;6, PATERNosTER Row. 6d. March. 
The Death of Queen Victoria. Illustrated. Dean Farrar. 
When London Sleeps; a Night on Tower Bridge. Illustrated. Miss 
Gertrude Bacon. 
‘ A Tour Through North-Eastern Ireland. Illustrated. Sir J. W. Moore. 
Bismarck as Lover and Husband. Illustrated. M.A. Morrison. 
The Trade-Guilds of Turkey. Illustrated. Miss Lucy M. J. Garnett. 
Zachary Macaulay. Illustrated. William Stevens. 
_A Gossip on Cotton. W. J. Gordon. 
Library Association Record.—Horace MarsHALL. 1s. 
ueen Victoria the Good. 
he Literary Associations of Bath. C. T. Macaulay. 
Public Libraries at Home and Abroad. Lord Balcarres. 
Library Journal.—Kecan Pau. 2s. Jan. 
Libraries and the Century in America; Retrospect and Prospect. 


Bowker. ; 
How may Government Documents be made more useful to the Public? 


Feb. 


R. R. 


A. R. Hasse. ‘ sie fe oe te 
The Problem of the Departmental System in University Libraries. W. W. 
Bishop. 





OF REVIEWS. 


Library World.—4, Ave Maria Lane. 6d. Feb. 
The Reference Library. James Duff Brown. 
Time-Limit in the Loan of Books. M. E. Hartley. 
The College Libraries of Cambridge. Traveller. 
Out-of-Print Books Continued. James Duff Brown. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Lirrincorr, PHILADELPHIA. 
Is. eb. 


Lincoln as an Antagonist. Colonel Charles Pomeroy Button. 
Talks with Chinese Women. Continued. Lily Howard. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. March. 
The First of the Hundred Days. Miss Dempster. 
Bacteria and Salt. Mrs. Percy Frankland. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norrotk STREET, STRAND. ro cents. Feb. 


Some Recollections of John Wilkes Booth. Illustrated. Clara Morris. 

Richard Croker. _ Illustrated. A. White. 

In the World of Graft ; Criminal Conditions in Chicago. J. Flynt. 

Unsolved Problems of Chemistry. Prof. Ira Remsen. 

Adventures with the Leaping Tuna. Illustrated. C. F. Holder. 

ie “ Soto and the Discovery of the Mississippi. Illustrated. Cyrus 
. Brady. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 
Queen Victoria. 
The Coinage of Words. 
Some French Prisons and their Inmates. 
A Sketch from Memory. 
Royal Edwards (A.D. gor-r901). 
North and South. W. A. Atkinson. 
John Davis Allen ; a Pioneer of Empire. 
On the High Veldt. City Imperial Volunteer. 

Medical Magazine.—62, Kinc Witttam Street. ‘rs. 
The Suppression of Malaria. Arthur R. Waddell. 
Remarks on Some Tuberculous Affections in Children. E. Owen. 
Typhus and Typhoid. Continued. J. Foster Palmer. 

The Reconstruction of the University of London. Dr. W. H. Allchin. 

Oxford: Its Colleges and Halls. Alfred J. H. Crespi. 
Metaphysical Magazine.—s3, St. Martin’s LAne. 

Entheasm. Dr. Alexander Wilder. 

Will. Leander E. Whipple. 

De Balzac’s ‘‘ Seraphita.” Axel E. Gibson. 

Jesus the Personified Goodness. Ephoros. 


{Missionary Review of the eee FLEET STREET. 25 cents. 
eb. 


March, 


Sir Courtenay Boyle. 
capt. Eardley Wilmot. | 


Feb. 


ts. 3d. Feb. 


The Missionary Martyrs in China. Illustrated. John R. Hykes. 

Flight from the “‘ Boxers” by Way of Siberia. Rev. W. P. Sprague. 

Anti-Foreign Crusades in China. Dr. Griffith John. 

The New Hebrides Christians. Illustrated. John G. Paton. 

The Influence of Foreign Missions on the Spiritual Life of the Church 
Rev. J." Johnston. ; 

Samuel Wells Williams. J. T. Gracey. 


Month.—Lonemans. 1s. Feb. 
Queen Victoria. 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. M.D. Petre. 

The Trinity at Trinity. Rev. G. Tyrrell. 
The Dedication of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia.” E. G. Gardner. 
The Rosary. Continued. Rev. H. Thurston. 


Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 
Loyalty. 
‘Lhe Training of Naval Officers. Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle. 
The Overcrowding of London. Mrs. Phillimore. 
Trade and the Siberian Railway. With Map. A. Kinloch. 
London ; a Seaport. Capt. H. V. Hart-Davis. 
The Evolution of the Boer, Poultney Bigelow 
Stephen Phillips and Laurence Binyon; Two Poets of the New Century. 
R. A. Streatfeild. 
The Palace of Minos. Illustrated. A. J. Evans. 
Giuseppe Verdi. J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
A Reading of Life. George Meredith. 

, Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace MarsHaty. 6d. Feb. 
Heroes of the Peking Siege. Illustrated. Isaac T. Headland. 
Key-Collecting as a Fad. Illustrated. Marie O. Corbin. 

Thomas Chatterton ; the Marvellous Boy. Illustrated. C. E. Russell. 
The New Woman of Japan. Illustrated. Anna N. Benjamin. 

The George Junior Republic. Illustrated. Abigail Powers. 

The Story of the Steamship. Illustrated. M. Foster. 

The Marvels of Mountain Railroading. Illustrated. G. L. Fowler. 
The Greatest Game-Fishing. Illustrated. M. Foster. 


2s. 6d. March. 


March. 
Alaska ; a New Alpine Playground. Illustrated. C. E. Fay. , 
Gems of Chinese History. Illustrated. 
Some Famous Fires. Illustrated. H. Brereton. 
The Quest of Lost Treasure. Illustrated. John R. Spears. 
The Story of Cotton. Illustrated. G. B. Waldron. 
Cosmopolitan New York. Illustrated. F. H. Nichols. 


Musical Times.—Novetio. 4d. March, 
Giuseppe Verdi. With Portrait. Joseph Bennett. 


Fanny Mendelssohn. With Portraits. 
Music in England in the rgth Century. Continued. F. G, Edwards. 
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; LEADING CONTENTS OF 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 2s. 6d. March, 


England and Russia. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 

The Empire That found Herself. A. W. Jose. 

The South African Hospitals Inquiry. Bishop Edwards of St. Asaph. 

The Future of the Yeomanry ; Some Suggestions from the Front. Lt.-Col. 
H. Leroy-Lewis. 

Ideals in Architecture. G. F. Bodley. 

The Revolt of the Invalid. Mrs. MacGeonn, 

American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

Lucy Lyttelton. The Hon. Maud Lyttelton. 

M. Bloch as a Prophet. Lt. aie Maude. 

The Stage as a Profession. . G. Elliot. 

Morocco. H. E. M. Seathcla. 

Greater Britain. 


New England Magazine.—s. Park Square, Boston. 25 cents. 
‘eb. 

Valley Forge. Illustrated. W. H. Richardson. 

General John H. Devereaux, Railway Manager. 
French. a 

The Coat of Arms and Seal of Massachusetts. ‘Illustrated. ~ E. H. 
Garrett. 

The Destruction of the Convent at Charlestown, Mom. J. P. Munroe. 

Clinton, New York; the First Village founded by New Englanders on 
Their Way Westward. Illustrated. E. P. Powell. 


With Portrait. H. W. 


Roger Wolcott as Governor of Massachusetts. With Portrait. F. Hur- 
tubis, Jun. 
Confederate Prisoners in Boston. A. Hunter. 
New Ireland ev enrem AND OaTEs. 6d. Feb. 


Religion and Civil Life. Rev. »F inlay. 
The Ethics of Expansion. W. y Hague. 
A Plea for the Young. Rev. As ames 3 McCaft ey. 
Christ and Buddha. E. L. 


Bacon’s Promus. Rev. W. A. Sutton. 


The Religious Songs of Connacht. Continued. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 
March. 
Religious Persecution in France. W. O'Reilly. 
Lessons of the South African War. Col. A. Lynch. 
Irish Genius in the Brontés. Rev. M. McP-lin. 
he Lesson of the Passion Play. S. O’L. 
Religious Songs of Connacht. Continued. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 


New Liberal Review.—33, TempLe CHAmpers. 1s. March. 


A Boy’s Reminiscences of Queen Victoria. Earl of Aberdeen. 

Liberal Principles in New Zealand. Chas. Trevelyan. 

The Reformation Bishops and Their Catholic Priests. Frederic Greenwood. 
The Making of a Modern University. W. Macneile Dixon. 

Liberal or Whig? Lionel Holland. 

On Fighting against Odds. E. V. Lucas. 

Queen Victoria. Viscount Mountmorres. 

Golfing for Pleasure. Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Women as Lawyers. Margaret S. Hall. 

The Political Aspect of Church Union in Scotland. 
Insect Life in Winter. Rev. Theodore Wood. 

Our Commercial Supremacy ; How to Maintain/It : 


W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Symposium. 

Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. March. 

The Civil List. Edmund Robertson. 

Church Reform ; Why not begin with the Parish? Bishop Percival. 

The South African Hospitals Commission. Frederick Treves. 

Sham versus Real Home Defence, Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 

The Admiralty versus the Navy. H.W. Wilson. 

The Drama in the English Provinces. Henry Arthur Jones. 

Imperialj Civil Service ; a Suggestion jfrom Australia. Professor Edward 

E. Morris. 

Verdi. Edvard Grieg. 

The British Workman and His Competitors. 
Strata in the Roman Forum. Giacomo Boni. 

me American Impressions of Europe. Philip Alexander Bruce. 

Monarchy in the Nineteenth Century. Sidney Low. 

Maria Holroyd. Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. 

Leaders of Opposition—before and after 1832. T. E. 

Last Month. Sir Wemyss Reid. 


North American Review.—W™. Heinemany. 
To the Person sitting in Darkness. Mark Twain. 
Musings upon Current Topics. B. Harrison. 
ohn Marshall, Statesman. H.C. Lodge. 

hat E ngland ought todo. Continental ‘Observer. 
American Troops in the Light of the Pekin Expedition. 
Legal Safeguards of Sanity. Dr. A. M. Hamilton. 
Causes of the Conservatism of England. A. Birrell. 
Practical Efficiency of the Banking Law. J. B. Forgan. 
Plight of the Democratic Party. P. Belmont. 
The South and the Negro. Marion L. Dawson. 
Substitutes for Ship Subsidies ; a Reply. A. R. Smith. 
Sikhism and the Sikhs. Sir L. Griffin: 
Mark Twain ; an Inquiry.. W. D. Howells. 
Victoria and Her Reign. Lady Jeune. 


Northern Counties Magazine.—E.uior Stock. 
The West Yorkshire Regiment. Illustrated. W. Wood. 
The Last Rising of the North, 1715. Continued. G. M. Trevelyan. 
The Lancashire Memorial to Four Dialect Writers. Howard Pease. 
Survey of Yorkshire Dia'ect. Rev. J. Hanson Gre:n. 


William Woodward. 


Kebbel. 


2s. 6d. Feb. 


Capt. W. Crozier. 


6d. March. 
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Open Court.—Kecan Pavut. 6d. Feb. 

Anubis, Seth, and Christ. Illustrated. Dr. Paul Carus. 
Ethical Culture versus E thical Cult. Dr. Moncure D. Conway. 
The Need of a Civil Service Academy. Charles Carroll Bonney. 
The Hebrew Conception of Animals. Countess Martinengo. 

Outing.—INTeRNATIONAL News Co. 25 cznts. 
Wild Motherhood. Illustrated. C. G. D. Roberts. 
Coon-Hunting in Michigan by Comet Light. Illustrated. S. Waterloo. 
Unclimbed Peaks of the Rockics. Illustrated. A. C. Laut, 
American Game Preserves. Illustrated. G. E 
Fox-Hunting in Virginia. Illustrated. Margaret N. Barry. 
American Figure-Skating. Illustrated. G. H. Browne. 
The Story of the Sporting Gun. Illustrated. W. Gerrare. 


Overland Monthly.—Sawn Francisco 
Welcoming the Buddha’s Most Holy Bones. 
Spooner. 
Picturesque Guanajuato. I lustrated. 
Indians of the Hoopa Reservation. Illustrated. Theodore Gontz. 
Mrs. Fremont ; a Woman Who has lived History. Margaret C. Kend.ll. 
The Pan-American Exposition. Illustrated. H. Beever. 


Pall Mall Magazine,—18, Cuarinc Cross Roap. 1s. 
Pope Leo XIII. Illustrated. Vicomte de Vogiié. 
Men’s Dress. Illustrated. Lizeut.-Colonel Newnham-Davis. 
Castle Howard. Illu trated. Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. 
‘The English and French in Abyssinia. I lustrated. H. Vivian. 
Paul Kruger ; Intervew. Illustrated. Mrs. E. Luden. 
Signalling to Mars. Illustrated. Sir Robert Bail. 
A. W. Pinero; a Real Conversation. Illustrated. William Archer. 
Victcria, the Well-Beloved. IlMustrated. Sir Herbert E. Maxwell. 


Parents’ Review.—Kecan Paut. 6d. Feb. 


Mothers and Boys. Bishop Ingram. 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Continued. 


Feb. 


to cents. Jan. 
Illustrated. D. Brainard 


Clara S. Brown. 


March. 


Mrs. Maxwell Y. Maxwell 


‘The Limitations of the School. G. F. Bridge. 

The Value of Scientific Training. Prof. J. Logan Lobley. 
Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. March. 

Water Casts. Illustrated. A. Williams. 

Why the Giraffe has a Long Neck. Illustrated. Dr. L. Robinson. 

The Art of Twisting Sta ilks, Illustrated. Athol Maude. 

The Speaking Portrait. Illustrated. William Douglas. 


The King and Queen. Illustrated. A Privileged Subject. 
Wheeling on the Floor of the Ocean. Illustrated. C. M. McGovern. 
The G. W. Wells; the Queen of Sailing Ships. Illustrated. Harold 
J. Shepstone. 
Physical Review.—Macmittan. 
False Spectra from the Rowland Concave Grating. 
Determination of Poisson's Katio_ by Means of an Interference 
R. Benton. 
The Use of the Bicycle Wheel in I!lustrating the Principles of the Gyroscope. 
C. T. Knipp. 
Poet-Lore.—Gay anv Birp. 65 cents. 
Poetic Interpretation of Nature. A. Binckley. 
Early Colonial Poets. Rev. A. Kings ley Glover. 
Shakespeare’s Fidelity to History. Dr. Talcot Williams. 
Prof. Santayana on Browning; a Pessimist Criticism. 
Woodard. 
Positivist Review.—W™m. Reeves. 
Intransigeance. Gilbert Murray. 
Missions in China. = J. H. Bridges. 
March. 


so cents. Jan. 


Theodore L yman. 
Apparatus. 


March. 


Helen Dryer 


3d. Feb. 


The Crown. E. S. Beesly. 
Some Masterthoughts of Goethe. Charles Gaskell Higginson. 
The Day of All the Dead. Frederic Harrison. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review.—48, A.pERSGATE STREET. 
2s. Jan. 

Horace Bushnell. R. G. Graham. 
The Holy Spirit before Pentecost. A. L. 
The Sonnets of Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 
The Pulpit of the Nineteenth Century. 
Evolution and Ethics. J. D. T. 
Professor Kuijper on Calvinism. R. Hin 
The Evangelical Revival of the E hee Century. 
The Old Testament and a tality. W. Younger. 
Charles Garrett. Ralph Shield 
Marie Corelli’s Works. Fred Firth, 

Public Health.—129, SHarrespery AVENUE. 1s. Feb. 
The Seizure and Condemnation of Tuberculous Meat ; Symposium. 
The Teaching of Infant Hygiene. Dr. C. Porter. 
Sanitary Progress in Derby. R. Laurie. 
The Sanitary Control of the Milk-Supplies of Towns. 


Humphries 
Katie Spalding. 
Joseph Ritson. 


John T. Horne. 


A. Campbell Munro. 


Public School Magazine.—13:, Temere Cuampers. 6d. Feb. 
Aldenham School. : Illustrated. W. Hyde Hills. 
Stonyhurst College. Illustrated. E. D. Kirby. 

Quarterly Journal of Economies.—Macmittan. 2 dols. per 


annum. Feb. 
Trust Literature ; a Survey and a Criticism. 
The Fundamental Economic Principle. C. A. Tuttle. 
Competition and Capitalisation as controlled by the Massachusetts Gas 
Commission. John H. Gray 
The Effect of the New Currency Law on Banking in the West. T. Cooke. 


Charles J. Bullock. 
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Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. March. 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. Illustrated. H. B. Philpott. 
The General Hospital, Birmingham. Illustrated. B. Alderson 
Religion in Unknown China. Illustrated. P. D. Kenny. 
Poverty’s Own Charities, Illustrated. D. L. Woolmer. 
Queen Victoria’s Garden of Peace. Illustrated. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. Feb. 
S. B. Cottrell (Engineer and General Manager, Liverpool Overhead Rail- 
way) ; Interview. Illustrated. 
sag ee 9 of Electric ‘‘Interference” on Railway Signalling. E. M. 
loyd. 
Plymouth as a Railway Centre. Illustrated. Concluded. W. J. Scott. 
Some Little-Known Railway Stations. Illustrated. York Hopewell. 
Destination Boards. Illustrated. D. T. Timins. 
Some Railway Journeys in Portugal. Illustrated. G. F. Chambers. 
Queen Street we and Low Level), Glasgow, North British Railway. 


Illustrated. J. Calder. 
Westward by the Broad Gauge. Illustrated. H. Rake. 


ae ea Wuerttemberg State Railway. Illustrated. H. Douglas 
ennett. 
How the Railways deal with Bedfordshire Market-Garden Traffic. Tllus- 


F. Goodman. 
Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 
The Art of the Camera. Illustrated. R. Grey. 
Forgetful London. Illustrated. F. Foulsham and Arthur Banfield. 
Diving for Mother-o’-Pearl. Illustrated. E. Pallander. 
Singing in Twenty Languages. Illustrated. M. Dinorbzn Griffith. 
Model Railways. Illustrated. H. Shepstone. 
How the Navy is Officered and Manned. Illustrated. A. S. Hurd. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s. March. 
The Balloonist. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 
The Pets of Noted Peopie. Bury Irwin Dasent. 
How Armies Talk to Each Other. Illustrated. Capt. C. D. Rhodes. 


School Board Gazette.—Bemrose. 1s. Feb. 
Higher Elementary Schools. 
Higher Elementary Education. Sir Wm. Anson. 
Association of School Boards (England and Wales) ; Special Meeting. 
School World.—Macmittan. 6d. March. 
Common Examination Errors in French. C. Brereton. 
A Modern Language as an Alternative to a Classical Language at the 
Universities. FE. L. Milner-Barry. 
Modern Language; Why, When, and How? Prof. W. Rippmann. 
The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages. Prof. H. A. Strong. 
The Colloquial Teaching of French. 5S. Borlet. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epvwarp Sranrorp. 1s. 6d. Feb. 
A Former Ice Age in South Africa. 

Amid the Snows of Baltistan. Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman. 

Review of the Alaska Boundary Question. “Concluded. A. Begg. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. March. 
Along the East Coast of Africa. Illustrated. Richard Harding Davis. 
Among the Immigrants. Illustrated. A. Henry. 
The Stage Reminiscences of Mrs. Gilbert. Illustrated. Continued. 
M. de Witte and the New. Economic Régime. With Portrait. 
Norman, 


trated. 
4d. March. 


Henry 


The Transformation of the Map (1825-rg00). With Maps. J. Sohn. 
The English Language in America. Brander Matthews. 
The Settlement in China. T. F. Millard. 

Strand Magazine.—Gerorce Newnes. 6d. ‘March. 


The University for Women at St. Petersburg ; a Russian Girton. Illustrated. 
Ider Anderson. 
A Potato-Peeling Competition. Illustrated. H. G. Holmes. 
Che Explosion of the Cabo Machichaco; the Story of a Great Disaster. 
Illustrated. J. G. Robins. 
funny Signs of the Times in Japan. Illustrated. Ludlow Brownell. 
The Famous Actresses of Europe. Illustrated. A. Lewis. 
Sunday at Home.—s6, ParernosrerR Row.¥ 6d. March. 
Queen Victoria and King Edward VII. Canon Fleming. 
Rev. Peter Thompson and the Wesleyan East End Mission. _ Illustrated. 
The Relation of Faith to Expanding Knowledge. Rev. J. Monro Gidson. 
Alderman White, of Birmingham. With Portraits. George Cadbury and 
William Littleboy. . 
Bishop Reynolds and George Thomason; Two Commonwealth Worthies. 


Illustrated. S. W. Carruthers. 
The Swiss Missions in the Transvaal. Illustrated. C. W. Mackintosh. 
6d. March. 


Sunday Magazine,—lIssister. 
My Friend the Robin. Illustrated. R.S. Wishart. 
Prevention Better than Cure. Charles Middleton. 
Miss Anne Ray. Illustrated. F. D. How. 
The Death of the Queen; God acczpt Her ; Christ receive Her. Illustrated. 
The Werld’s Deaf and Dumb. Illustrated. A, Frankham. 
Bishop Mandell Creighton. With Portrait. One of his Clergy. 

Sunday Strand.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. March. 

The Queen in the Evening of Her Life. Illustrated. Mrs. S, A. Tooley. 
The Animals of the Bible. Illustrated. Continued. Gambier Bolton. 
Sunday in Venice. Illustrated. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. Illustrated. Arthur Mee. 
A Century of Bibles. Illustrated. W. G. Greenwood. 


From Darkness to ‘Light; the Wonderful Record of the Rescue Society. 
Illustrated. Charity Commissioner. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


March. 


Temple Bar.—Macmitian. 1s. 
The Londcin Factory Girl. 
William Hazlitt. John Fyvie. 


Temple Magazine.~—Horace Marsuatt. 6d. March. 

A Chat with John Strange Winter. I'lustrated. A. Frederic White. 
Treasures in the Gutter ; Louis Paulian and the Rag-Pickers. Illustrated. 

Ward Muir. | 
Some Anglican Sisterhoods and Their Homes. Illustrated. Annie G. Pike 
A Dutch Colony in Yorkshire. Illustrated. M. R. Roberts. 
Sacred Places put to Secular-Purposes. Illustrated. Thekla Bowser. 
Wesley Cottage, Sheffizld. Illustrated. A. P. East:n. 


Theosophical Review.—3, LancHAm Ptace. 1s. 
The Céle Dé or Culdees. Continued. Mrs. Hooper. 
Theosophical Teachings in the Writings of John Ruskin. Mrs. Judson. 
The Gospel of the Buddha according to Ashvaghosha. G. R. S. Mead. 
Thought-Power ; Its Control and Culture. Continued. Mrs. Annie Besant. 
L'ne Midewiwin or Sacred Medicine Society of the Ojibwas. H. H. P. 
Among the Mystics of Islam. Miss Hardcastl:. 


Feb. 


Travel.—Horace MarsHA.t. 
Florence. Illustrated. W. J. Dawson. 
The South African Peninsula. Illustrated. Dolf Wyllarde. 


3d. Feb. 


The Holy Places of Jerusalem. Illustrated. C. E. Johnstone. 
Russian Churches. Illustrated. Lilla Allen. 
Twentieth Century.—435, Stranp. 2s. 6d. Feb. 


Theology in the Nineteenth Century. Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

The Progress of Agriculture during the XIXth Century. 
McConnell. 

The Old Century and the New in the Navy. W. Laird Clowes. 

A Century of Social Progress. Mrs. Ormiston Chant. 

Language and Nationality. W. G, Skinner. 

‘The Country People of the West Indies. H. G.'de Lisser. 

The Trades That kill. Kineton Parkes. 

The Boers of South Africa. J. Villarais. 

mi hone a the Romance of the Douglas Cause. Continued. P. 
Nitzgerald, 

What ay perl fighting for? E. Parsons. 

Fix:d Incomes and Rising Prices, R. White. 

sate pewciane for the Reform of Our Volunteer Forces. Col. P. H. 

albiac. 


Prof. P 


United Service Magazine.—W. CLowegs. 2s.. March. 
Quzen Victoria from the Imperial Point of View. C. de Thierry. 
Some Causes of Inefficiency in the Navy. Zadok. 
Notes on the Evolution of Cavalry. Continued. Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 
A Civilian-Ridden Nation. Naval Officer. 
Hysterical Warfare. T. Miller Maguire. 
1815-1900, Chersonese. 
Frederick the Great. Continued. William O’Connor Morris. 
Musketry and Discipline. Vinculum. 
The Future Function of the Militia. A.W. J. 
The Volunteer Force. Major C. W. Campbel.-Hyslop. 
The Unintelligence of Thomas. Ex Flammis. 
Practical Hints on Homing Pigeons. Illustrated. Captain C. H. Elgee. 


Werner’s Magazine.—43, East 19TH Street, New York. 
25 cents. Feb. 
Expressional Power of the Coloured Race. Illustrated. 
Mile. Calvé. Interview. Mabel Wagnalls. 
Art and Comedians. Constant Coquelin. 


Westminster Review.—38, Soni BuitpinGs, ADELPHI. 
March. 
The Queen. Gilbert Chesterton. 
A King’s Name. Kar! Blind. 
A Future for War Office Reform. 
Army Nursing Reform and Men Nurses. 
Our Defenceless Navy. 
Chamberlainia. W. F. Brand. 
Can a War of Aggression be justified? W. J. Corbet. 
The United States and Europe. John G. Leigh. 
Should a Roman Catholic University be established in Ireland ? 
S. A. Cosby. 
Exit Liberal Catholicism. T. E. Naughton. 
Jamaica. S. E. Saville. 
Pepys; Our Inimitable Diarist. R. M. Sillard. 
Religion and Theology. Acton Burnell. 
Mispronunciation and Middle-classdom. Agnes Grove. 


Wide World Magazine.—Grorce Newnes. 


as. 6d. 


Harold Gordon. 
J. Tyrrell Baylee. 


Dudley 


6d. March, 


The Humours of a Country Election in France. Illustrated. Paul 
Géniaux. : 

How They protect the Orange Groves in Florida. Illustrated. D. A. 
Willey. 


On the War-Path in Papua. Illustrated. C. Ross-Johnson 
My Travels in Central Asia. 


Illustrated. Continued. Capt. H. H. P. 
Deasy. 


A Girl’s Life on a Desert Island. Illustrated. Dorothy Harding. 

My Pilgrimage to Guadalupe. Illustrated. G. C. Terry. 

A Summer among the Upper Nile Tribes. Illustrated. Brevet-Major R. 
G. T. Bright. 

TraveHing and Hunting in Central Africa. C. Hubert 
Pemberton. 

In the Diamond Country of Brazil. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. John Came-on Grant. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. March. 

Modern Daniels ; Feats in the Lions’ Den. Illustrated. H. J. Shepstone. 
Carnival Customs. Illustrated. York Hopewell. 

A Few Facts about the Colonies of the Great Powers. 

Illustrations. A. Ireland. 

Rackets and Squash-Rackets. Illustrated. E. H. Mills. 
The Malays; a Story of Empire. Illustrated. J. Milne. 
The Fire-Fighters of Europe. Illustrated. G. R. Falconer. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anv Srovucuton. 6d. March. 
Mr. Chamberlain as Mayor of Birmingham. Illustrated. Miss Jane T. 


Stoddart. 
The Girl who should marry a Missionary. Mrs. Ashley Carus-Wilson. ® 
Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 


The Duchess of Westminster. Illustrated. 
World’s Work.—Dovstepay, ie AnD Co., New York. 


Cecil Rhodes. With Portrait. E. Sant G Srozan, 
A Day’s Work of a Naturalist. Illustrated. E, W. Nelson. 


With Diagrams and 


25 cents. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Banzicer anv Co., EINSIEDELN. 50 Pf. Feb. 


Graphology. J. S. 
Four Mountain Churches. 
Paris Exhibition. 

Letters from Rome. 


Illustrated. Dr. R. Klimsch. 

Continued. Illustrated. G, Baumberger. 
Continued. Illustrated. Eremos. 

Daheim,—VELHAGEN UND KtasinG, Lerpzic. 20 Pf. Feb. 2. 


Daniel Chodowiecki. Illustrated. 
Bilow, Bebel, Ballestrem. Dr. F 


Prof. L. Kaemmerer. 
. Volkart. 
Feb. 9. 
Ice-Breaking Ships. Illustrated. A. B. 
Queen Victoria. Illustrated. ~— e 
Clemens Graf von Klinckowstrém. _ ar P. Grabein. 
Gossler, Singer. Kropatschek. 
Arnold Bécklin. Illustrated. ™~ A. ~aaitee 


‘eb. 2 
meabeiat De. K. Busse. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pustet, ReGenssurc. 
An Ascent of the Matterhorn. Illustrated. S. Sumer. 
Graphology. Continued. H. H. Busse. 

The Basilica of St. Anselm at Rome. Illustrated. Dr. W. 


Deutsche Revue.—Deutscne VerLacs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
6 Mks. per qr. Feb. 
Parliament and Political Ripeness. G. von Storman. 
Autobiographical. Continued. Justus von Gruner. 
Our Relations to China and the Islamic World. Professor H. Vambery. 
Johanna Kinkel in England. Concluded. Adelheid von Asten-Kinkel. 
The Natural Sciences and Medicine in the rgth Century. Dr. Paul Zweifl. 
Marie Antoinette. Dr. F. Funck-Brentano. 
A German Marine Cadet Corps. Capt. Stenzel. 
General Grant. Gen. J. G. Wilson. 
Ernst von Wildenbruch. W. K. A. Nippold. 
Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesri'per Parte, Beriin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
‘eb. 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s “‘ Petrus ee 
Travels in Malaysia. Ernst Haeckel 
The Financial Science of Two Centuries. 
War and Its Origin. J. von Verdy du Vernois. 
The Central Pyrenees. Continued. E. Strasburger. 
Zi Domenico, the Art Historian in the Campagna. 
Grand Duke Charles Alexander. 


Dokumente der Frauen.—Marie Lanc, MAGDALENEN-STRASSE 12, 
VIENNA VI./1. 50 Pf. Feb. 


Johann Heinrich Voss. 


40 Pf. Heft 6. 


Adolf Frey. 
Gustav Cohn. 


F. S. Delmer. 


Queen Victoria. 
Married Women in German Factories. 


Dr. C. Heiss. 


Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keit’s Nacur., Lerpzic. 50 Pf. Heft 2 
The Peace of Luneville, r80r. K. T. Heigel. 
The Berlin Rescue Soci:ty. Illustrated. A. O. Klaussmann. 
Inns. Illustrated. R. March. 
Byzantinism. M. Haushofer. 


Gesellschaft.—E. Pierson, DrespEn. 
Wilhelm Hertz, L. Schiedermair. 


Feb. 15 
José-Marie de Heredia. With Portrait. 
The Woman’s Bible. H. F. Urban. 
Georg Biichner. Dr. H. Landsberg. 


Grenzboten.—F. W. Grunow, Lerpzic. 
Old ani New World Politics. Otto Kaemmel. 
Princ: Bismarck. Continued. 
Fame and Length of Life. W. Miinch. 
The New Canal Proposals. 
Feb. 21. 


The Polish Question. E, von der Briiggen 
The Canal Proposals. saneieeet 
The Sieges-Alléz. Bezlin 


75 Pf. Feb. r. 


‘Dr. E. Ermatinger. 


1 Mk. Feb. 14. 
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Th2 Changing Character of Immigration. Illustrated. Kate H. Clagiorn. 
Self-Help to Employees. Illustrated. R. E. Phillips. 

Germany under a Strenuous Emperor. S. Brooks. 

Kitchener ; the Man with a Task. LIllustrated. James Barnes. 

The Great Empire by the Lakes. Illustrated. Frederic C. Howe. 

The New Conquest of the World. Paul S. Reinsch. 


Young Man.—Horace MarsHatt. 3d. March. 
The Lay Kings of Europe; a Glance at the Great Diplomatists. Illustrated. 
A. Mee. 
The Eye as an Optical Instrument. F. Ballard. ‘ 
J. Carvell Williams; the Moltke of Disestablishment; Interview. With 
Portrait. 
Young Woman.—Horace MarsHatt. 3d. March. 
Miss Mary Cholmondeley. With Portrait. 
‘The Humours of Cycling. Illustrated. John Foster Fraser 
A Girl's Experiences with a French Hairdresser. 
Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 1 Mk. Feb. 
Art at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. O. von Falke. 


Monatsschrift far Stags und Land.—E. Uncceicu, Lerezia. 


fk. 25 Pf. Feb. 
Arthur James Balfour as an Apologist for Christianity. 
New Prophets. Pfarrer R. Kern. 
The Aboliti »n of Human Suffering. Pastor 
Music Lif: in Berlin during the Last Quarter. B 
China in the > of the Future. U. von Hassell. 
Field Marshal Neidhardt von Gneisenau. C. von Zepelin. 


Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dierz, Srv 25 Pf. Fe>.2 
M. Jaurés and Radicalism. 


J. Pentztin. 


F. Junghans. 
Horwitz. 


JTTGART. 


Rosa Luxemburg. 


The Financial Condition of Russia. Parvus. 
Electricity in Agriculture. K. Kautsky. 
Feb. 9. 


M. Millerand’s Strike Law. 
The Elections in Wiirttemberg. Klara Zetkin. 
The Jewish Proletariate Movement. 
‘eb. 16. 
M. Millerand’s Social Reforms. Rosa Luxemburg. 
The Elections in Wiirttemberg. Continued. Klara Zetkin. 
Nord und Siid.—Scutesiscue ¥ TERLAGS-ANSTALT, Brestav. 2 Mks 
eb 
Georg Freiherr ven Ompteda. W a Portrait. Georg Irrgang. 
Count Tolstoy and Father John of Kronstadt. H. Frank. 
The Rothe Case. Frances Hassmann. 
The Rothe Case. Erich Bohn. 


Stein der Weisen. 
The Chinese Empire. Continued. F. 
Adaptability in the Animal World. Illustrated. Prof. F. Miller. 
Electric Light in Trains. Illustrated. 
Exploration in Africa. ‘ 


—A. HarRTLEBEN, VIENNA. 50Pf. Heft 16. 


Heft. 17. 
China. 
Coal in the East. 


Continued. 


F. 
Illustrated. S. L. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herner, Frersvr 
to Mks. 80 Pf. per ann. Feb. 
Catholicism. R. von Nostitz-Rieneck. 
The Chapel of Charles the Great at Aix and Its —— 
The Complete Gospel and the Complete Christ. C. Pesch. 
The Mechanical Instinct Theory. C. Wasmann. 
Leo Lucian von Roten. N. Scheid. 


2G, BADEN. 


S. Beissel. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Devtscue Vertacs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART 
1M Heft 7. 


The Founding of the Kingdom of Prussia. Illustrated. E. Schubert. 
The Uniforms of the Austro-Hungarian Army. Illustrated. L. L. 
The Restoration of the Parthenon. Illustrated. L. H’ 

The Cabaret Artistique et Littéraire in Paris. Illustrated. Dr. S. Epsteia. 
Gréden in Winter. Illustrated. Otto Siegl. 


Die Zeit. —GUNTHERGASSE 1, VIENNA IX./3. Feb. 2. 


Croatia. A. Croat. 
Regicide. Graf von Hoensbroech, 
Nihilism and Marxism in Russian Fiction. 
Verdi and Politics. R. Wallaschek. 
Moritz von Schwind. R. Muther. 

Feb. 9. 


so Pf. 


A. Brauner. 


Finland. A. Grahne. 
Clara Viebig. R. M. Werner. 
eb. 16. 

The Social Question in the French Parlimment. Pollex. 
Reminiscences of 1866. Armiger. 
Verdi and Art. R. Wallaschek. 
Julia Marni. F. Vogt. 

Feb. 23. 


Anti-Semitism in Germany. H. von Gerlach. 
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Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Beruin. 
26 Mks. perann. Feb. 
Hanns Fechner. Illustrated. P. Warncke. 
. O. Gottschald’s Art Collection at Leipzig. 
Iwein Pictures of the Middle Ages at Hessenhof, Schmalkalden. 
cluded. Illustrated. P. Weber. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breirxopr 


unD HAErRTEL, Lerezic. ro Mks. perann. Feb. 


The Marseillaise. Julien Tiersot. 
Italian or the Mother Tongue? O. G. Sonneck. . 





Illustrated. ~ U. Thienne. 
Con- 


THE FRENCH 


Association Catholique.—:4, —_ pe L’Apsaye, Paris. 1 fr. soc. 
eo. 


Comte de Ségur-Lamoignon. 


French Foreign Politics. 
G. de Pascal. 


Father Theodore Meyer on the Social Question. 
Five Years of Social Life. E. Riviére. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kinc Witttam STREET, SrRAND. 
zos.perannum. Feb. 
Louis Pasteur. A. Glardon. 
The Cossacks and the Negus. 
Mile. Zénaide Fleuriot as a Teacher. 
Reform in Greece. M. Kebedgy. 


Correspondant,—3:, Rue Sasa Gun savne, Paris, 2 frs. soc. 
eb. 10. 
Twenty-five Years at the Institut Catholique, Paris. A. de Lapparent. 
The Centenary of the Concordat. Continued. F. Carry. 
The Duc de Broglie as a Church Historian. P. Allard. 
The Duc de Broglie. P. Morane. 
Father Gratry and Cardinal Perraud. H. de Lacombe. 
Unpublished Letters by T. Jouffroy. A. Lair. 
Mdme. Bayart ; a Friend of Mdme. de Chateaubriand. 
Stephen Phillips. A. Leger. 
Verdi. M. Brenet. 


Continued. M. Delines. 
Ernest ‘Tissot. 


Feb. 25. 
France after Sadowa. P. de la Gorge. 
Woman and the Thinkers. E. Lamy. 
The Empress Augusta. M. André. 
The Last Years of Baron de Barante. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 
Theodore Jouffroy. Concluded. A. Lair, 
Did the Tsar Alexander I. die a Catholic? 
Popular Universities. H. Joly. 


P. Pierling. 


Humanité Nouvelle.—15, Rue = Sarnts-Pkres, Paris. 1 fr. 50. 
feb. 
The Nirvana. L. de Rosny. 
Socialism in Japan. Sen Joseph Katayama. 
Ethics among Primitive Races, Washington Matthews. 
Alcoholism. H. Dagan. 
Colins’s Letters. W.C. Delescluze. 
Empirism. F, Régamey. 
3 frs. soc. 


Journal de2s Eeonomistes.—r4- oe RIcHELiev, Paris. 
eb. 


Secret Societies and Friendly Societies in the United] States. G. N. 


Tricoche. 
Economic Literature in Spain. E. Castelot. 
The Agricultural Movement. L, Grandeau. 
William Petty. H. Bouét. 
Verdi. P. Ghio. 

Ménestrel.—2 4/s, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 
Painters and Music. Concluded. R. Bouyer. 
Mercure de France.—15, Rve DE L’EcHAuDE-SAINT-GERMAIN, Paris. 

. 2frs, Feb. 
Jean Moréas. P, Quillard. 
Fragonard and Mdme. de Pompadour and Mdme. Du Barry. V. Josz. 
The Parnassians and the Symbolists. A. Beaunier. 
Carlyle and Democracy. 


Monde Moderne.—s, Rue Sr. Benofr, Paris. 
Rembrandt. Illustrated. E. Verhaeren. 
Poitou. Illustrated. A. Quantin. 
The National School of Agriculture at Grignon. Illustrated. P. Dechambre. 
Historic and Quaint Houses in Paris. Illustrated. P. Gruyer. 
The Tombs of the Ming Emperors. Illustrated. B. H. Gausseron. 
Scenes in Paris. Illustrated. P. Vrignault. 
Nouvelle Revue.—18, Kinc WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 

55 frs. per annum, Feb. 1. 


3oc. Feb. 3, 10, 17, 24. 


tfr.50c. Feb. 


a 


The Liberty of the Worker. L. Barthou. 

Madame Silvain. C. Lomon. 

Wireless Telegraphy. M. Suni. 

From Beethoven to nam R. Bouyer, 
Feb. 15. 


When did the Centur: in? 
ween Victoria and 
The Life of the Spirit. 
The South African War. 
At Dinner with the Pecci Family. 
The Duc de Broglie. 


C. Flammarion. 
a leon III, A. Chevalley. 
Pére Didon. 


Capt. Gilbert. 
B. D’Agen. 
E.M. 


OF REVIEWS. 


E. L. Chavawri. 


Music in Spain. 
F. Spiro. 


Music in Rome. 
Zukunft,—F riepricHstr. 10, BERLIN. 

Eduard Bernstein. K.. Jentsch. 

Paris Impressions. H. van de Velde. 

The Neapolitan Question. O. Olberg. 

Comte and Mill. S. Saenger. 


50 Pf. Feb. 2. 


eb. g. 
F, Dimmler. 
Feb. 23. 


The Pla’ onic St te. 


Moritz Levy. 
? 


MAGAZINES. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, BoutEvARD Porssonniire, 
Paris. 2frs.50c. Feb. 15. 
Lifz in China. P. Siefert. 
‘The Associations and the Congregations. P. Denis. 
Urbain Rattazzi. Continued. Mdme. Rattazzi. 
Nicolas Zrinyi. A. de Bertha. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Colonialen,~+6, Rue CassEtTE, Paris. 
10 frs. per annum. Feb. 


The Persian Gulf and the Route to India and Bien Baron A, d’Avril. 
Canadian Politics. André Siegfried. 
Agriculture in New Caledonia. C. Garnier. 


The Commercial Resources of Tropical Africa. 


eb. 15. 
Inland China. M. Zimmermann. 
Ethiopia ; French and English Interests. C. Michel. 
The French Congo and Colonisation. P. Bourdarie. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe Seine, Paris, 1 fr. Feb. x. 


The Social Réle of Missions. Illustrated. Vicomte E. M. de Vogiié. 
After the Paris Exhibition. M. L a 


E. Heawood. 


Feb, 15. 
The Obligations (besides Wages) of the Employer to his Workmen. M. 


Tolman. 
Social Progress and the Necessary Conditions. L. Skarzynski, 
Revue de |’Art.—28, Rue pu Mont-Tuasor, Paris. 7 frs. 50 c. 
Feb. 
Paul Sédille. Illustrated. Sully Prudhomme. 


Meissonier’s ‘‘ Double Model of Hercules.”’ Illustrated. 

Antoine Watteau. Illustrated. L. de Fourcaud. 

Henri Paillard. Illustrated. H. Béraldi. 

Sculpture in Yamato. Illustrated. C. E. Maitre. 

Art in the House of Condé. Illustrated. Continued. G, Macon. 


Revue Blanche.—23, Bov_evarp bEs ITALIENS, Paris, 1 fr. 


Contemporary Colonisation. P. Louis. 
B. Bjérnson. G. Kahn. 


Feb. 1. 


Feb. 15. 
The Military History of the French. T. Duret. 
Rene Doumic and Paul Verlaine. G. Kahn, 


Revue Chrétienne.—11,,AVENUVE DE L’OBSERVATOIRE,’ Paris. 

10 frs. per annum. Feb. 

The Characters and the Spirit of the Reformation. F. Puaux. 

Emile Chénon or Contemporary Protestantism. J. Bianquis. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 18, Kinc WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 

62 frs. per annum. Feb. 1. 

The Prologue to the 18th Fructidor, E. Daudet. 

The Religion of Nietzsche. A. Fouillée. 


A Journey in Japan. A. Bellessort. 
Advertising ; the Mechanism of Modern Life. _Vicomte d’ Avenel. 


Joachim de Bellay ; the French Pleiades. F. Brunetiére. 
On the Threshold of a Century. Vicomte de Vogii¢. 
Feb. 15. 
Some Impressions of France. G, Hanotaux. 
The Ency clopedia. E. Faguet. 
The Woman’s International Council. Th. Bentzon. 
The Prologue to the 18th Fructidor. Continued. E. Daudet. 
A Racial Conflict. A. Lebon. 
Revue d’Economie Politique. 22, Rue Sourrior, Paris. 
20 frs, per annum. Feb. 


Modern Agriculture and Its Industrial Tendency. J. Hitier. 
Specialisation and Its Consequences. L. Dechesne. 
A. Aftalion. 


The Development of the Chief German Ports. 

Revue Frangaise de e 'Etrange r et des Colonies.—z, RUE DE LA 
ICTOIRE, Paris. 2 fr. Feb. 

Colonial ng orm under Queen Victoria. 4. , re 

Serpa Pinto, Portuguese Explorer. J. Jo 

The War in the Transvaal. With Map. C. Lasalle. 


Revue Générale.—16, Rue Tages, BRUSSELS. 
eb. 

The Memoirs of the ues de Bonneval. « A. de Ridder. 

Crime in Belgium. C. de Lannoy. 

In the North Polar Regions. Continued. Dr. Moeller. 

Pérouse. A. Goffin. 


12 fr. per ann. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rue Sourrtor, Paris. 
r. per ann. an. 
Social Psychology. G. Tarde. 
Determinism and Sociological Responsibility. R. de La Grasserie. 
eg sm Conditions of Italy and the Development of Sociology. D, 
eroni 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rve pes Sainrs-Péres, iParis. 
1 fr. 50c. Feb. 1. 

The Congregations. L. de Nivoley. 

The Law of Association. Comte A. de Mun. 

‘The Reverses of Mgr. Dupanloup. Y 

Boers and Afrikanders. A. Savaéte. 

Galiot de Genouillac. Continued. F. Galabert and J. Gary. 


eb. 15. 
Encyclical of Leo XIII. to the Primates, Archbishops etc. 
The Congregations. R. N. de Nivoley. 
The Reputation of Mgr.:Dupanloup. Y. 
Boers and Afrikanders. Continued. A. Savaéte. 
Education among the Jesuit Fathers. G. Fabre de Garrell. 


Revue de Paris.—AsueEr, 23, BEprorp STREET, STRAND. 
annum, Feb. 1 

Science and Popular Education. M. Berthelot. 

Indo-China, Capt. Bernard. 

‘The Court at Ghent. Vicomte de Reiset. 

“The Queen’s Necklace. F. Funck-Brentano. 

‘The Economic Renaissance of Italy. C. Loiseau. 

Feb. 15. 

Indo-China. Continued. Capt. Bernard. 

A Causerie on Dramatic Art. Bartet. 

‘Tennyson ; a Happy Poet. G. Dessommes. 

France in 1803. F. G. de Bray. 

The Queen’s Necklace. F. Funck-Brentano. 

The Austrian Political Situation. W. Beaumont. 


Revue Politique et ier “ey <% 5, Rue pe Méziéres, Paris. 


rs. eb. 


60 frs. per 


und Slav Races and Austria-Hungary. 


The Rapprochement of the Latin < 
A. Fouillée. 


The Reform of Classical and Modern Education. 


The Sacerdotal Congress of Bourges and the Church in France. Abbé 
Lemire. 

The Coffee Trade in France. E. Delivet. 

Parliamentary Rule and Representative Principle. F. Moreau. 

Revue des Revues.—12, AVENUE DE L’Op£RA, Paris. 1 fr. Feb. r. 


Anti-Semitism and Nationalism. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Anti-Militarism inGermany. Continued. Louis Forest. 

From France to Russia in a Balloon. Comte Henry de la Vauix. 
The Animals’ Carnival. J. Boyer. 

“The German Theatre in 1go0. ol Simond, 


THE ITALIAN 
Civilta Cattolica.—Vi14 p1 Rieetra 246, Rome. 
Feb. 2. 


‘The Pope and the New Century. 
A;Schism in Italy. 

Atheistic Evolution and Intelligent Animals. 
Queen Victoria. 


25 firs. per annum, 


Feb. 16. 
“* Graves de Communi ;”* Encyclical of Leo XIII. 
Papal eptnes | in Thought and Action. 
Free-Will 


Comes Catholicus,—Via Grewia 1, Rome. Jan. 30. 
Cardinal Gonsalvi. Illustrated. G.S 
A Medieval Vision: College of “t Aurelus, Rome. _ Illustrated, 


Peregrinus. 
‘The Land of the Prophet Elijah. Illustrated. Abbé Heidet. 
eb. 15. 
The Church of S, Francis, Bologna. Illustrated. 5S. Petri. 
A Russian Embassy to Rome in the Seventeenth Century. N. Tcharikow. 
‘The Centenary of Cunarosa. With Portrait. Marches? Monaldi. 


Pinturicchio. Boyer d’Agen 
Emporium.—Borcamo. 15 firs. perannum. Jan. 1. 
The Art of G. Previati. Illustrated. D. Tumiati. _ 
Painting at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. V. Pica. , 
The Villa Regina Margherita in Rome. Illustrated. G. Carotti. 
The Temple of S. Donatus in Zara. Illustrated. G. Smivrich. 
Flegrea.—Piazettra Monpracone, Napies. Feb. 5 


The Liberty of Art. E. Corradini. 
Mary Magdalene. Remy de Gourmont, 
+ Nuova Antologia.—V14 S. Vrrae 7, Rome. 
Feb. 1. 

Fh Constitutional Character of the Reign of Queen Victoria. 
Edward VII. With Portraits. Victor. 
The Social Duties of the Upper Classes. 
African Reminiscences. General Orero. 
Verdi. With Portrait. Valetta. 

Perosi’s ‘‘ Natale.” Valetta. 


Defensive War. G. Cadolini. 
Catholic Universities in the United States. 


42 frs. per annum. 
M. Ferraris, 


Prof. A. Chiappelli. 


Feb. 16. 
Prof. A. Mosso. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 313 


Illustrated. J. Shuinling and C. Hsingling. 
P. Audebrand. 
Feb. 15. 


Chinese Journalism. 
A Century of the French Novel. 


The Mothers’ Union. Dr. René Lamber. 

Socialism and Anti-Clericalism. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Bluebeard. Illustrated. C. Lemire. 

The Imperial Harem. G. Dorys. 

A Century of the French Novel. Continued. 
Japanese Journalism. [Illustrated. J. Tébla. 
The Philosophy of Food. Dr. Jules Grand. 


’ Revue Socialiste.—27, Rve pE RICHELIEv, 
Social Individualism. Fourniére. 
Popular Universities. Concluded. 
Hegel and Marx. C. Cornélissen. 
The Polish Socialist Party, 1835-1899. 


P. Audebrand. 


Paris. zfr.50c. Feb. 


Dick May. 


Revue Universelle.—Lisrairie Larousse, 17, RuE MONTPARNASSE, 
Paris. s50c. Feb. 2. 
Feb. 9. 
Illustrated. P. Gsell. 
G. L. Duprat. 
Illustrated. A. Lefort. 
Illustrated. F. Bournon. 
Feb. 16. 
Queen Victoria. Illustrated. A. Ebray. 
‘Lhe Reigning Families in England. C. Bruno. 
The Funeral of the Queen. Illustrated. A. Bonneau. 
‘ Feb. 23. 
Illustrated. F. Gautier. 
G. L. Duprat. 


Arnold Boecklin. 
Animal Psychology. 
The Duc de Broglie. 
The Arms of Paris. 


B. Bjdrnson. 
Animal Psychology. 


Revue Universitaire.—s, Rue pe Mézitres, Parts. 10 frs. per ann, 
eb. 
Conference on Secondary Education for Girls. 
New Reforms. Prof. G. Belot. 
The ‘* Odyssey.” Continued. V. 


Revue de |’ Cnhversies de Bruxelles.—4, Rve pv 


BRUSSELS. 1 fr. 5oc. eb. 


Report of E. Manuel. 
3érard. 


FRONTISPICE, 


The Iconography of Indian Buddhism. Comte Goblet d’Alviella. 
Australasian Federation. Concluded. H. Speyer. 
The Criminal. A. Devéze. 


Université Catholique.—Burns Anp OATES. 2ofrs. perann. Feb, 


Leo XIII. on Religious Institutions. 

The Correspondence of a Bodyguard of Louis XVIII. 
Malus. 
ules Lemaitre. 
The Triple Alliance. 


Marguerite de 


Abbé Delfour, 
Comte Joseph Grabinski. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Sienkiewicz Jubilee. M. Rygier. 

Stephen Phillips’s ‘* Herod.” Laura Gropallo. 
Rassegna Nazionale.—Via De.ia “~« , FLORENCE. 

, 30frs. perannum, Feb. 


Savonarola and Children. G. Gnerghi. 

The Naval Problem. E. de Gaetani, 

Sacred Eloquence. G. Grabinski. 

The Study of Foreign Languages in Italy. 
Feb. 16. 


C. Paladini. 


Verdi. C. Paladini. 
The Burning of Rome under Nero. F. Ramorino 
The Problem of the South. C. de Giorgi. 


The Duc de Broglie. G. Grabinski. 
Yncyclical Letter of Leo XIII. 


Rivista Musicale Italiana.—Fratectir Bocca, Terin. 
Instrumental Music in Italy in the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. 
The Music of the Greek Church. E, Adaizwsky. 

‘The Chronology of the Opzratic Works of Niccold Piccinni, 1754-1794. A. 
Cametti. 

Scandinavian Music befo-e the 19th 

The Evolution of Musical Not ation. 

Mascagni’s ** Le Mascheve.” L. To 


L4.50. 


Century. A. Soubizs. 
O. Chilesotti. 
wehi. 


Rivista Politica e Letteraria,—3, Via Marco Mixcuetti, Rome. 
: eb. 15. 

Victoria, Edward, and Italy. XXX. ; 

The Slave Trade in East Africa. Lllustrated. Gen. Baratieri. 

Intellectual Switzerland. Prof. E. Bovet. 


Verdi. Primo Levi. 
Rivista Popolare.—Rome. Feb. 15. 
Preparations,for an Economic War in Germany. Editor. 
National Economy and the Tax on Corn. N, Colajanni. 
Vita Internazionale.—Mitan. Feb. 20. 
The Constitutional Left. E.T. Moneta. 
Verdi and Latin Decadence. G. Sergi. 


The Religivus Problem in the rgth Century. G. Natali. 








Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet EscoriaL, MApRID. 
29 pesetas per annum. Feb. 5. 
Catholic and Protestant Nations. Benito R. Gonzalez, 
The Religious Situation in Francs. A. Tonna-Barthet. 
The Transvaal War. _R. del Valie Ruiz. 
The Escurial Library. B. Fernandez. 
Feb. 20. 
The Pope’s Letter on Economic Questions. 
Experiments with Electrostatic Machines. Justo Fernandez. 
The Religious Situation in Franc2. Continued. A. Tonna-Barthet. 


Espatta Moderna.—Cuvesta pe Santo Dominco, 16, Maprip. 
40 pesetas p2r annum. Feb. 
The Spanish Mission to the Sultan of Morocco. Rafael Mitjana. 
Royal Marriages in Spain. J. Perez de Guzman. 
Victoria, Queen of England. Nicolas Perez Merino. 
Spanish-American Events. Job. 
French Literatuze. Emilia Pardo Bazan. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Revista Contemporan2a.— "ALi DE Pizarro, 17, MADRID. 
2 pesetas. Jan. 30. . 
Balance Sheet of the r93th Century ; Mr. Stzad’s Book. J. Garcia Acufia. 
Forest Hydrology. P. Artigas. 
The Art of War. J. Figueroa. 
European Disarmament. L. M. d: Ferrer. 
Feb. 
Schiller’s Plays. E. Lickefett y English. 
Pontifical Infallibility. M. G. Bauza. 


Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po AMADA, 74, LIsBon. 
perannum. No. 40. 


Portugal and Her Colonies. R. O. N. 

The Cultivation of Patchouli. J. Henriques. 
Angola and the Congo Free State. H.C. 
The Austrian Navy. E. de V. 


15 frs. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier’s Geillustr 2erd Maandschrift.—Luzac, 46, GREAT 
Rus’ «STREET. 15s. 8d. Fed. 

Paul Rink. Illustrated. P. A. Haaxman, Jr. 
Indian Art Metal Work. Illustrated. Dr. Timmerman. 
The Ziekenhuis (Hospital) in Amsterdam. Illustrated. Herman Robbers. 
Flemish Masters in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, Illustrated. Max 

Rooses. fo, > at, 

De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. Feb. 


Scientific Study of Modern Literature. Prof. A. G. van Hamel. 
Theodor Fontane. Geertruida Carelsen. 


Plans for Indian Decentralisation. C. Th. van Deventer. 
Workmen’s Colonies. B. Gewin. 


Introduction to ‘‘ Hamlet.” Dr. Byvanck. 
Vragen des Tijds—Lvuzac 
Pr yportional Representation. J. A. van Gilse. 
Desirable Marriage Restrictions. Dr. C. J. Wijnaendtst. Fransken. 
Military and State Telegraphs for Defensive Purposes. M. A. Pont. 
Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn, HAARLEM. 1s. per annum. Feb. 


H. W. Mesdag. Illustrated. G. H. Marius. 
Thomas Asszlijn ; a 17th Century Dramatic Bard. Dr. Jan ten Brink. 


1s. 6d. Feb. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny.—FRreEpDRIKA-BREMER SociETy, STOCKHOLM. Nos. 19-20. 


The Dutch Home. M. Auholm. 
Life in Vadstena Convent. Henrik Schiick. 


Kringsjaa.—Ovar Norut, CurisTIANIA. 2kr. perqr. Jan. 31. 
The Masterpieces of the Nineteenth Century. Chr. Collin. 
The Death of Queen Victoria. With Portrait. 

Feb. 15. 


J.D. 


Party Conditions in?Germany. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—P. A. Norsrepr anp Sons, STOCKHOLM. 

1o kr. perannum. No. 

The Wheel as a Religious Symbol. Illustrated. 
Viktor Rydberg. Ernst Beckman. 

Ord och Bild.—Karvt Wautin, StocKHoLM. 

Folk-Lore of Smaland. Olof Hermelin. 

The Grand Palais des Beaux-arts, 1909. 


vs 
Oscar Montelius, 
tokr. perann. No. 12. 


Carl G, Laurin. 


THE RUSSIAN MAGAZINES. 


Istoritcheski Vyestnik.—Sr. Pererspurc, A. S. Suvorin. Feb. 


Recollections of the War of 1877-78. Continued. S, A. Tsurikof. 
History of Card-Playing in Russia. V.O. Mikhnevitch. 
The Passion Play at Oberammergau. O. N. Goutcharova. 
Recollections of H. I. Mamayef. Continued. 
The Marine Cadets’ Corps. A. S. Zelenoi. 

Mir Bozhi.—sr. Pererssure, LicovKa, 25. 
The Theatre of Ost ovsky. A. Fomin. 
Sketches from the History of Political Economy. M. Tugan-Baranovsky. 
The Russian Expedition to Spitzbergen. F. N. Tcherninshef. 


Feb. 





Tilskueren.—Ernst Bojesen, CovENHAGEN. 12kr. perannum. Feb, 
Sophus Schandorph. Erik Skram. 
Sculpture. Johan Rohde. 

Russki Vyestnik.—Moscow, Mataya DairrorKA, 23. Feb. 


Letters of N. Strakhof to N. Dainlevsky.. Continued. 
Socio-Ecclesiastical Questions on the Epoch of Alexander II. A. A. Papkof. 
The Capture of Khai-tchen. Company Officer. 
Russkoe Bogatstvo.—Sr. Pererssurc, SpASSKAYA 1 BAKAVAYA. 
an. 
Peasant Agriculture in Northern Russia. V. I. Semevsky. 
Impressions of Finland. E. E. 
The Study of Literature. A. G. Hornfeld. 
Miczkewicz and the “ Iris.” E. L. 








The Correspondence Club. 

DIRECTLY the membership of the Correspondence Club 
reaches 1,500, it has been suggested that the annual 
subscription should be raised to cover the expenses of 
an enlarged club magazine, and a library or reception 
room for the use of the members when visiting the 
metropolis. Therefore, those who wish only to pay 
1cs. 6d. for full club privileges should send a stamped, 
addressed, foolscap envelope to the Conductor, Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, W.C., for particulars. Every 
facility is given to members to immediately correspond 
with some hundreds of men and women who like them- 
selves seek to add interest to their lives by writing and 
receiving anonymous letters to and from all parts of the 
world. In these progressive times, when women and men 


are seeking“ intellectual comradeship with each other, 
there is no better method of coming into contact with 
inteliigent folk than by joining the Correspondence Club. 


Village Libraries. 


Boxes of books containing from forty-five to fifty 
volumes are supplied every quarter, at a charge of 30s. 
per quarter, or £5 a year paid in advance. 

Boxes of books, with the same number of volumes, are 
supplied half-yearly at a charge of Sos. a half-year, or 


£4 los. a year. Cheaper boxes of books, containing 


sixty volumes, can be supplied half-yearly at a charge of 
30s., or £3 a year. 

A New Series of Book-Boxes has been prepared, each 
box containing over forty works of fiction, mostly by 
well-known contemporary writers. These boxes are 
supplied quarterly for a subscription of £6 a year, or 
half-yearly at £5 per annum. 

Further particulars with catalogues may be obtained 
from the REVIEW OF REVIEWS CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
Temple House, Temple Avenue, E.C. 
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W™NTER RESORTS IN THE TYROL: GRIES NEAR BOZEN, AND GOSSENSASS ON THE 
BRENNER. 


OZEN is the most southerly German town of the 
Tyrol ; it lies on the Brenner railway ; it existed in 
Roman times, and is mentioned in 680 as the seat of 

the Bavarian Counts who then ruled the country. Lying 
in the most direct road from the North to Italy it has 
always been an important centre, and there are many 
interesting old buildings to be seen besides the very 
beautiful castle of Runkelstein near by. In 799 Charle- 
magne received here Pope Leo III. The great glory of 
Bozen is its beautiful situation and the luxuriant fruit 
gardens, vineyards, and orchards, in the midst of which 
it stands. Magnificent views of the Dolomites may 


“‘Grieser Hof” and “Sonnen Hof”; but, in spite of the 
increased accommodation, the “ Austria” still maintains 
its ground as the central point of attraction in the little 
world of Gries. "6.38, 

The winter climate of Gries, simila#'“to that of Meran, 
may be likened to that of the highest Alps in summer—a 
dry, sharp air, somewhat tempered by the bright mid-day 
sun, and severe ‘frost at night. The average number of 
winter visors 1s between one and two thousand. Many 
interesting excursions may be made from Gries—viz., 
to Eppan, Sigmundskron, and to many others of the 
ancient castles in the neighbourhood. 

Gries has frequently been called the “ Garden 
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Gries near Bozen. 


be obtained from here. The hotel accommodation is 
exceedingly good. 

About a mile from Bozen, on the right bank of the 
Talfer, which is crossed by a fine bridge, lies the Curort 
Gries, a village built in a sheltered situation at the foot of 
the Guntschnaberg, which faces nearly due north, so that 
its mountain slopes have a southern exposure. 

The sheltered and comparatively warm situation of 
Gries was, of course, always known to the inhabitants of 
Bozen, and there were a few houses in which accom- 
modation was provided for winter visitors ; but the place 
first came into existence as a “Luft Kurort” (air cure 


place) with the building of the Hotel Austria in 1873. 
Since that time hotels, pensions and private houses 
sprung up on every side with unexampled rapidity, notably 
“Pension Bellevue,” and in the last few years the fine 





[¥. Gugler, Bozen. 


of the Tyro!.” The vegetation and flora are most 
luxurious, due, no doubt, to the fact that there 
is a great evenness of temperature, no wind, 
and uninterrupted sunshine. 

The “ Cur-Haus” is centrally situated, and 
was built in 1883-84; it has covered walks, a 
beautiful salon, reading-rooms, and restaurant. 
Electric light has been introduced, and during 
the winter months an even temperature is kept 
up. For walks on sunny days there are fro- 
vided three parks, and there is a most pleasant 
promenade on the slope of the Guntschna 
Berg, which leads up in serpentine fashion, 


and bears the name Archduke Henry Pro- 
menade ; it may also be used by invalids in 
chairs. 


Considering that the village lies about goo 
feet above the level of the sca near the Dolo- 
mites, and is so easy of ac cess, that the air is 
pure and dry, that the accommodation. is 
first-class and terms reasonable, it is not to 
be wondered at that this winter resort has 
become very popular during the last few 
years. 

Now we will call the attention of our readers to 
another winter resort (which is also a very popular place 
in summer) less pretentious than Gries, but nevertheless 
fully deserving its high reputation for pure, dry air and 
warm sunshine. also a station of the 
Brenner Railway, and lies on the southern side of the 


EO TE IL POST. 
LANDECK, TYROL. 
Hotc! of Renown on the Ariberg Railway. 
JOSEF MULLER, Pestmaster, Proprietor. 
From here some of the finest excursions to Stilfserjoch, Engadin to Sulden, 
Trafoi, Meran, St. Moriz, can be made. Shortest and finest route over the 
czlebrated Finstermiinz pass and by Reschen-Scheideck. Four mail coaches 


daily. Wonderful excursion to the ‘‘ Tiisanna Viaduct,” grandest construc- 
tion of the Arlberg railwav. Magnificent mountain air. 





Gossensass 1S 
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[¥. Gugler, Bozen. 
Tribulaun Spitze, near Gossensass. 


Photograph by\ 


Pass. Its elevation is nearly 4,000 feet. The village is 
most picturesque, and nothing can be more beautiful than 
this wide Alpine valley, shut in on every side, except the 
south, by high mountains, whose sombre, pine-clad 
declivities and sparkling glaciers form a striking con- 
trast to the ever-green fields of the valley. 





Landesyerband fur Fremdenverkehr in Tirol. 


Address—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 
This Society is glad to give information to intending visitors 
about Winter and Summer Resorts of Tyrol; issues Railway 
Tickets ; sends’ Pamphlets, etc.; advises as to Hotels, Pensions, 


Gtt., ele. SER ee TE 
MERAN. 


Near Bozen and connected with the latter town by railway. 
Possesses splendid Winter Climate, no wind, sunshine almost 
continuous. First Class Hotels, Theatre, Concerts, etc. 
Winter Sports. : 


GRIES. 


Delightful dry air and lovely sunshine through 
Hotel accommodation first class. 


Near Bozen. 
the Winter. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 
Vorariberg and Liechtenstein. 
Address: BREGENZ. 


Information given about Vorarlberg and the Lake of Constance. 
Count Zeppelin’s Airship lies on the lake. Bregenz is well 
adapted as headquarters for those who wish to see the Count’s 
experiments. 


LUFT CURORT, ST. ANTON 


(4,000 feet above the level of the sea), on the Arlberg. 
Dry air. 


ARCO. 


Near the Lake of Garda, an ideal resort for early spring. Warm 
sunshine and delicious air. First-class Hotels. 





The above associations which have been officially established for the purpose of 
placing their services at the disposal of travellers and tourists, are always willing to 
give the best information respecting Tyrol. They advise as to hotels, winter and 
summer resorts, mineral springs, journeys, excursions, guides and expenses, and 
forward pamphlets, etc., and advise free. 


Address—12, CARL STRASSE, INNSBRUCK, and BREGENZ. 


The following places in Tyrol are especially recommended for the spring season, 
where mild but invigorating air, splendid walks, excellent hotels and pleasant society 
may be found. Terms are moderate, and everything is done by the various admini- 
strations to make a sojourn pleasant. 

MERAN—GRIES near BOZEN—ARCO—LEVICO VETRIOLO—RIVA on the Lake 
of Garda—INNSBRUCK—GOSSENSASS on the Brenner—KITZBU HEL. 
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LONDON, March 3oth, 1901. 

The great surprise of last month was 
Lord mee the discovery that Lord Kitchener, 
of all men in the world, was in favour 
of offering terms to the Boers which 
Mr. Chamberlain believed to be mischievous and pre- 
posterous. This fact was brought to light by the 
publication of the corre- 


na 
New Light. 
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moment hold one rood of land in either of the 
Republics excepting that which lies within range of 
our rifles. In the North-East of the Transvaal the 
country is as much in the hands of the Boers as it was 
before the war broke out. In the rest of the country 
we are with difficulty holding on to the railways and 
those circum- 
stances, Lord Kitche- 


to the towns which they serve. In 





spondence _ describing 
the protracted negotia- 
tions which had taken 
place between General 
Botha on the one hand, 
and Lord Kitchener and 
Sir Alfred Milner on the 
other. The fact appears 
to be that Lord Kitche- 
ner, who is on the spot, 
who knows the extent to 
which the army has 
broken in his hands, and 
who painfully realises 
the utter failure of the 
Government at home 
to make any adequate 
preparations for carrying 
on the campaign, sent 
a message to General 
Botha by his wife, 
asking him to a parley 
for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or not 
it was possible to induce 





Bee. 





ner, like a_ prudent 
general, considered it 
wise to ascertain 
whether or not he could 
attain by diplomacy that 
which after eighteen 
months trying we have 
utterly failed to achieve 
by arms. 

The 

Soldier’s 

Terms. 


After a long interview 
with General Botha, 
Lord Kitchener reported 
that the Boer Com- 
mander-in-Chief showed 
very good feeling, and 
seemed anxious to bring 
about peace ; but from 
the very first Lord 
Kitchener —_ recognised 
that all talk about uncor- 
ditional surrender must 
be dropped. Had Lord 
Kitchener begun his 








the Boers to lay down 
their arms. The assump- 
tion here—an assump- 
tion to which Sir Edward Clarke of all men in the 
world has recently given expression—is that the 
Boets are conquered. No one knows better than 
Lord Kitchener how absolutely false this is. The 
Boers are not conquered, are very far from being 
conquered, and will in all probability never be con- 
quered. We have inflicted upon them various 
defeats; we have violated the usages of civilised 
warfare in devastating the whoie of the country which 
we could traverse, from end to end, as Louis XIV. 
devasted the Palatinate, and as the net result of all 
the house-burning and devastation we do not at this 


The Veldt.) 


How Long? 


interview by a repetition 
of the intolerable de- 
mands made by Lord 
Roberts nine months ago, the interview would 
have terminated without another word being spoken. 
The situation, however, did not admit of such 
fooling, so Lord Kitchener entered into a friendly 
discussion with General Botha as to the terms upon 
which it might be possible to induce the Boers 
to lay down their arms. General Botha appears to 
have spoken very frankly, and to have told Lord 
Kitchener that unless some kind of an independence 
was left to the Boers it would be very difficult indeed, 
if not impossible, to induce the burghers to lay down 
their arms. Lord Kitchener would not listen to any 
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Some American Views of the Peace Negotiations. 






































f Minneapolis Tribune.) 
It was thus that the dove of peace went to Pretoria. 


St. Louts Republic.) 


suggestions for the retention of even a modified in- 
dependence on the part of the Boers, go they went 
on to discuss the terms which, in Lord Kitchener's 
opinion, might be offered. The first question which 
dominates all others relates to the future govern- 
ment of the annexed countries. Lord Kitchener 
explained that his idea of the policy of the home 
Government was that “when hostilities ceased, a 
military guard — query, Government — would be ‘re- 
placed by Crown Colony Administration, consisting of 
nominated executive with elected assembly, to advise 
administration, to be followed after a period by repre- 
sentative government.” General Botha would have 
liked representative government at once, but he 
seemed satisfied with Lord Kitchener's exposition of 
Ministerial policy. 

Now here it may be worth while to 
remark that whenever we have asked 
that Ministers at home should ex- 
pound their policy fully and frankly, 
we have been told that they had done so repeatedly, 
and that the Dutch knew perfectly well what the 
Ministerial policy was. It must be admitted even by 
the strongest Ministerialists that Lord Kitchener had 
at least as good opportunities as the Dutch of knowing 
what was the policy of our Government, while every 
one else will admit that if there was one man 
in South Africa, with the exception of Sir Alfred 
Milner, who ought to have had full and accurate 
understanding as to what the Government wanted, 
it was the Commander-in-Chief. But when 
he explained to General Botha what he thought was 
the Government policy, Mr. Chamberlain jumped 


The Need 


Explanation. 


Talking it over in a friendly manner ! 


Minneapolis Tribune.| 





How sorry the poor little man is that war continues. 


upon him, as if he had been a veritable pro-Boer. 
So far from accepting Lord Kitchener’s interpretation 
of Ministerial declarations, he declared that the 
House would be unanimous in believing that we 
“could not have done a worse thing” than to have 
accepted Lord Kitchener’s interpretation. “It was 
indeed a preposterous proposal.” After this let no 
one say that we had not good grounds for asking 
Ministers what they were really aiming at in the 
Transvaal. 

Let this pass. General Botha then 
raised the question of the right of 
the Boers to retain their rifles to 
protect them from the natives, in the 
midst of whom they had to dwell. Lord Kitchener 
replied that they would be permitted to do so by licence 
and after due registration. He also undertook to say, 
in reply to General Botha’s question, that the English 
and Dutch languages should be used and taught 
in public schools, and allowed in Courts of Law. 
As to the question of the enfranchisement of the 
Kaffirs, Lord Kitchener accepted the laws for 
the Kaffirs which prevailed in the Free State, 
and undertook that no franchise should be given 
to the Kaffirs until after representative Govern- 
ment had been granted to the Colonies. He further 


Other Conditions. 


undertook that Church property, public trusts, orphan 
funds, etc., would be respected—that a million sterling 
should be set apart to pay the debts of the Republics, 
even if they were incurred since the war began— 
that is to say, the Government would honour the 
receipts given by the Boers when they commandeered 
private property for the purpose of carrying on the 
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war. Lord Kitchener also promised that no special 
tax would be imposed upon farmers to defray 
the expenses of the war, and that the prisoners 
of war should, on the completion of the sur- 
render, be brought back to their country. On the 
question of the rebuilding of the farms that have been 
destroyed during the war, Lord Kitchener promised 
that assistance should be given for that purpose, and 
finally he promised that the Colonial rebels who had 
taken up arms in support of their kinsfolk should be 
amnestied along with the rest of the burghers, subject 
only to their disfranchisement. Such was the scheme 
which Lord Kitchener, acting as he believed in good 
faith as an interpreter of the views of the Govern- 
ment at home, promised the Boers if they would lay 
down their arms. 
When these proposals came to be 
Mr. er ‘nuanaana considered by Sir Alfred Milner, he 
Marplot. approved of them on the whole, 
although he suggested modifications 
on some important points. Then the whole matter 
came before Mr. Chamberlain for ratification. It 
may be frankly admitted that it was very doubtful 
whether Steyn and De Wet, to say nothing of the 
rest of the burghers, still in arms, would have 
accepted Lord Kitchener's terms; but there was at 
least a possibility that they would do so. ‘Therefore, 
not for the first time, Mr. Chamberlain intervened 
to destroy the one chance which the negotiations 
offered. He denounced the concessions offered by 
Lord Kitchener as inconceivably mischievous. 
He said that nothing worse could have been done 
than to have acted upon Lord Kitchener’s suggestion, 
and he told the House of Commons, with brutal 
frankness, that he could not for the life of him under- 
stand how any man who knows the situation could 
make such a preposterous proposal as that which 
Lord Kitchener had made. He then proceeded to 
amend the terms in detail. He contemptuously 
struck out the offer to establish civil administration 
as soon as military law ceased. Instead of offering 
the Boers a system of government consisting of 
a Governor and a nominated executive, with an 
elective assembly, he struck out the elective assembly 
altogether, and insisted that the Governor should 
nominate every member of his Executive Committee. 
Instead of promising that as soon as circumstances 
permitted he would establish representative govern- 
ment, Mr. Chamberlain would only say that as soon 
as circumstances permitted they would introduce a 
representative element into the Executive Committee, 
and ultimately, which, as Lord Salisbury has already 
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told us, might mean after many generations, 
would concede to the new Colonies the privi- 
lege of self-government. Nearly every other 


concession offered by Lord Kitchener was refused 
in the same unsparing spirit, Mr. Chamberlain 
utterly scouted the idea of providing for rebuilding 
the houses and re-stocking the farmsteads by gift. 
It must only be a loan. Even Sir Alfred Milner 
regretted this alteration, but Mr. Chamberlain was 
Mr. Chamberlain’s intervention had the 
inevitable result. The negotiations began Feb- 
ruary 28th. On March 16th, General Botha wrote, 
on receiving Mr. Chamberlain’s revised version of the 
terms :—“ After the mutual exchange of views at our 
meeting at Middelburg on February 28th, it will 
certainly not surprise your Excellency that I refused 
to recommend that the terms of the said letter shall 
have the earnest consideration of the Government. I 
may add also that my Government and the chief 
officers entirely agree to my views.” The negotia- 
tions were thereupon broken off, and the war is 
going on. 


inexorable. 














Der Wahre F.rcob.} 
A German View of the Position in South Af.ica. 








What the consequences of this rupture 
of peace negotiations are, special 
correspondents of the Zimes at Bloem- 
fontein and at Pretoria have been at 
some pains to explain to us, In two remarkable 
telegrams published in the last week of March, 
they told us that the policy of holding the lines 
of railway and sweeping—that is to say, denuding 
—the country has totally failed, and there is nothing 
for it but to begin the occupation of the whole terri- 
tory—which is as large as Germany and France 
put together—by a great network of fortified posts. 
They tell us further that the Boers may carry on the 
war for two years or longer, and that we must be 
prepared to show that we are willing and ready to carry 
it on, if necessary, for ten years, They add that now 
General French—from whom so much has been ex- 
pected—has failed even to secure the railway in the 
district in which he operated from incessant attacks, 
and that the sweeping operation will have to be 
frequently repeated. Further, they add that the 
promised reinforcements of 30,000 are quite inade- 
quate, for in addition to this 30,000 we want another 
50,000. Pleasant prospect with the Budget coming 
on, aud endless possibilities of mischief just opening 
up in China ! 


‘What are the 
Results ? 


In talking over this matter in Paris 
last month with Dr. Leyds, he said 
that it was quite preposterous to 
expect the Boers to give in. We 
had done our worst. ‘They had nothing more to lose, 
except their lives and the independence of their 
country. ‘They were quite willing to spend their lives 
in defending their country, and although Dr. Leyds 
did not quote the familiar passage, it was evidently ih 
his thought :— 
“For how can man die better, 
Than fighting fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods?” 

“The war,” said Dr. Leyds, “ practically costs us 
nothing, while it costs you a million and a half a week. 
Besides no one can say how soon—next week, next 
month, or any time—something may happen in the 
Far East which will compel you to withdraw some of 
your troops.” ‘The war therefore goes on. 

There is little to call for remark 


"Dr. Leyds’s 
Ideas. 


How 1% War in the military operations which 
is 
going‘on, have taken place last month, De 


Wet has returned from his incursion 
into Cape Colony, has traversed the whole of the 
Orange Free State, and is now in the Transvaal. We 


have. of course, been dieted with the usual falsehoods 
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as to the imminence of his capture, but he is still at 
large. General Delarey has met with a_ serious 
reverse, having lost two 15-pounders, a pom-pom, and 
six Maxims. But 1,200 of his commando of 1,400 
men are still «intact. General French has been 
doing sheep-stealing upon a large scale, and the 
war against women and children goes merrily on ; but 
the Boers are still in the Cape Colony, and a feeble 
effort to re-open some of the gold mines has only 
resulted in creating great dissatisfaction among the 
white workmen upon the discovery that they are no 
longer able to earn the wages which were paid them 
before the war. About 800 men are said to be at 
work, 400 of whom are foreigners, who naturally are 
even more dissatisfied than their English mates at the 
discovery that the immediate effect of the war has 
been to cut down their wages, 

Meanwhile the operations which our 
generals have deliberately and sys- 
tematically set on foot for the devasta- 
tion of the country has excited, and 
is exciting, public feeling on the Continent more and 
more against us. At a meeting of the representatives 
of the Boer Committees held in Paris last month, 
which represented no fewer that 4,000,000 persons 
who have signed the solemn protest against the 
extinction of an independent nationality, it was 
decided to draw up a similar protest against 
this wholesale devastation of an entire country. 
The feeling in Germany is intense. ‘The Germans 
regard us exactly as we regarded the  Bashi- 
Bazouks and Circassians who were responsible for 
the atrocities in Bulgaria, and their indignation is 
only intensified by the scandalous suggestions of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who had actually the effrontery to 
declare in the House of Commons that there were as 
many farms burned by the Boers as there were Boer 
farms burned by our troops. Mr. Chamberlain 
may be safely challenged to name ten farmsteads 
which have ‘been deliberately burned by the Boers in 
the whole course of this war, whereas we have made 
arson our chief mode of action, and the farmsteads 
which we have burned are numbered not by the 
hundred but by the thousand. 

The intensity of the popular feeling 
in Germany against England las 
naturally alarmed the German Em- 
peror. When driving through the 
streets of Bremen recently, a man who is described as 
a more or less irresponsible epileptic flung a piece 
of iron at the Kaiser, which cut open his cheek and 
inflicted a severe injury which confined him for some 


The Effect 
on 
the Continent. 


The Attack 
ce) 


the Kaiser. 
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time to his room. However unpremeditated his 
action may have been, it was ascribed in some 
quarters to the feeling aroused against the Kaiser by 
his ostentatious parade of sympathy with the English 
Government and especially with Lord Roberts. 
The wound itself was fortunately not serious in its 
immediate effects, but considering the malady from 
which his father died, and that which is now torturing 
his mother to death, no one can be surprised that a 
profound uneasiness prevails as to the results which 
may follow so cruel a blow. 

The meditations of the Emperor 

during his enforced confinement 
seem to have taken a gloomy turn, 
made a 


Imperial Alarm. 


and on his recovery he 
series of speeches which indicate unmistakably that 
his mind is ill at ease as to the state of things 
which confronts him in Germany. In his first speech 
he referred in sombre terms to the demoralisation of 
the German Empire, and the decay of the respect 
shown by the German people to their Kaiser. His 
second speech was much more remarkable. Address- 
ing the Emperor Alexander Grenadier Guards, he 
said with a sinister reference to the bloody days of 
1848 :— 

You are therefore, so to speak, the bodyguard of the 
Prussian King, and must be ready, day and night, to risk 
your lives in the trench, to spill your blood if need be for 
your King and his House..... If ever trying times 
should come again, like those which this regiment has 
gone through, if ever this town should rise, as in 1848, 
against its King in disobedience and insubordination, 
then the Alexander Grenadiers will hasten to the protec- 
tion of their King and with their bayonets soon-teach the 
insolent a lesson. 

In his second speech the Kaiser again indulged in 
sinister allusion to the possibility of troubles :— 

This knowledge inspires me with the certainty that we 
shall always be the victors, even should we be surrounded 
by foes, and have to fight in a minority against superior 
numbers. For there is a mighty Ally, that is the eternal 
God in Heaven, who was already on our side in the times 
of the Great Elector and the Great King. 

This reference to his Ally inthe sky recalls the old 
story of the passengers in a storm who, when they 
were told that they had better pray to God to save 
their lives, replied, ‘“‘ Good Heavens ! it’s not so bad 
as all that, is it?” 

There is cause for the German FE 
His policy in t 

Events 
shown a 
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The peror’s uneasiness. 


Anglo-German ,., , 
Agreement, [ar East has not prospered. 
have, on the contrary, 
tendency to develop in a direction which has already 
reduced the much-vaunted Anglo-German agreement 


to waste paper, and threatened to compel the Kaiser 
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to make his choice between the English Government 
and Russia. There is no doubt as to what that 
choice will be. At his luncheon with the Emperor 
Alexander Grenadier Guards, the Kaiser indicated 
unmistakably where his choice would lie. Raising the 
cup beautifully decorated with medallion portraits, he 
pointed out to the Grena iers the Prussian King 
and the Russian Emperor a: chiefs of the Alexander 
regiment, and said that thei proximity was a symbol 
of the intimate relations bei ween the ruling houses, 
which so far as in him lay would always be maintained. 
Nor is this the only indication of the way the wind is 
shifting in that direction. Lord Cranborne having 
stated in the House of Commons that the Anglo- 
the integrity of 
qualifications whatever, 
Count von occasion immediately 
afterwards to Reichstag that when 
the Anglo-German agreement was being negotiated, 
Manchuria was expressly excluded from the scope of 
it. What then becomes of Lord Cranborne’s declara- 
tion about the qualifications ? The 
Japanese Foreign Minister, questioned in the Japanese 
Parliament upon his interpretation of the Anglo- 
German agreement which had been communicated to 
him, stated that he understood that the agreement 
meant what it said, and that Chinese territory meant 
Chinese territory—that is to say, that it included 


German defend 


China 


agreement to 
was without any 
Sulow took 

inform the 


absence of 


Manchuria. 

That Count von Piilow was speak- 

ing the truth, and that Lord Cran- 
“without any qualifica- 

was a form of words calcu- 


Germany and 
Russia p 

in the Far East. borne’s 
tions” 

lated to mislead, has now been admitted both by 
Lord Lansdowne and by Lord Cranborne. In the 
House of Lords, Lord Lansdowne announced on 
March 28th that after making inquiries as to what 
took place when this agreement was under negotia- 
tion, he was told that the German Government did 
give us to understand that Manchuria was not a place 
influence. He had 


Russians chose to 


in which Germany had any 

therefore to admit that if the 
annex Mauchuria they are perfectly free to do it 
without any protest from Germany—a declaration 
which sheds a flood of light upon the value of the 
support which our Government can count upon from 
their German ally. Of course everyone who.did not 
wish to be deceived knew perfectly well how the 
land lay ; but Ministers and their supporters naturally 
look very foolish now that they are compelled to 
admit the transparent fraud which they foisted upon 


the country. 
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The negotiations between Russia 


The __ and China concerning the future of 
Manchuria, Manchuria have been going on all 


the month, and at the moment of 
writing, the Chinese had not signed the Treaty of 
Peace. A good deal of nonsense has been talked 
concerning the impropri ty of Russia conducting 
separate negotiations wit! China about Manchuria 
instead of dealing with the rest of the Powers. But a 
moment’s reflection will show the absurdity of this 
complaint. Russia, as one of the Allied Powers, has 
her account to settle with China for the attack 
upon the Legations, and her action thereanent 
appears to have been perfectly correct. But 
China made war upon Russia in Manchuria, and 
in order to defend the railway which she has her 
treaty right to make and to defend, Russia had to 
wage a war the magnitude of which has never been 
adequately realised in this country. It is this war 
which she wishes to terminate by the treaty, and 
with this treaty none of the other Powers have any- 
thing todo. The treaty which Russia has submitted 
to China, as first drafted, gave Russia exclusive 
rights over the whole of Northern China, including 
Mongolia and Kashgar, but this clause was subse- 
quently abandoned. The Russians, who are now in 
the position of the conquering Power in Manchuria, 
propose to restore the provinces to China, under a 
Convention which will make them as supreme as we 
are in Egypt. If there is no Convention, the Russians 
will stay where they are, and Manchuria will become, 
contrary to the wishes of the Russian Government, 
Russian territory. 
annex Manchuria, for the same reason that we do not 
wish to annex Egypt. What they wish to do is to 
obtain all the advantages that would come from annex- 


But the Russians do not wish to 


ation without breaking any diplomatic crockery or 
undertaking direct responsibility for the government 
of a country which they do not wish—at all events, at 
present—to add to their possessions. Japan is fidget- 
ing about Korea, where the situation has been 
strained by the unfortunate expiry of Mr. Macleavy 
Browne’s term of office as Director of the Korean 
Customs. Neither France nor the United States will 
fire a shot to support the Chinese Government if they 
decide to refuse their signature to the Manchurian 
Convention. Germany ostentatiously declares that 
she will do as she pleases. The only possibility of 
war lies in an alliance between Britain and Japan 
against Russia. 


OF REVIEWS. 


While these delicate and difficult 

Railway ‘Siting negotiations were going on, in which 
Dispute we were playing once more our old 

at Tientsin. — -/e of endeavouring to thwart Russia 

in securing what they wanted in Manchuria, with- 
out annexation, an incident occurred at Tientsin 
which brought us near to war. A Chinese railway 
company, in which British shareholders are interested, 
began to make a siding for the use of the Allies 
on territory which the Russians claimed had been 
conceded to them by China. There seems to 
be no dispute that the Russians had set up 
boundary posts and hoisted the Russian flag on 






































Le Fournal,} 
How it looks to a Frenchman. 


Joun Butt (to Russia at Tientsin) : (1) ‘‘ Get out of here before I count 
three.—OnE! (2) Two !—Take care! (3) THreE!— (4) Oh, all right! 
J’'ll go myself!” 


this territory w:thout any protest from any one of the 
other Powers. Apparently without making any repre- 
sentations to the Russian authorities, the Chinese: 
railway company, supported by British troops, over- 
threw the Russian boundary posts and hauled down 
the Russian flag. The Russians protested. Our 
evening papers, with a great flourish of trumpets, 
proclaimed the fact that the British officer in 
command had ordered the British troops to proceed 
with the work regardless of Russia’s protests. Both 
Russians and British immediately began reinforcing 
their troops upon the disputed territory. For the 
moment it seemed as if our demented newspapers, 
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Westminster Budget. {March 8. 


Dual Control. 
Which is the real head ? 


from the Zimes downwards, were determined to force 
on a war with Russia, for which we were totally 
unprepared. Fortunately the Jingo papers did not 
entirely dominate the policy of Downing Street, and 
after communications had been exchanged between 
Lord Lansdowne and Count Lamsdorff, it was decided 
that the forces on both sides should evacuate the 
disputed territory and that the question should be 
referred either to the decision of Count von Waldersee 
or some other arbitrator. The troops therefore were 
withdrawn, the Russians put up again their boundary 
posts and re-established their flag where it had been 
hauled down. The status guo ante having been 
restored, the dispute awaits the award of the arbitrator 
to whom the matter is to be referred. 

This incident is ominous of the dan- 
——e gerous possibilities that lurk in the 
War with Russia, €Xisting situation. Fortunately, 

however, we are insured against 
what would otherwise have been an almost inevitable 
war, by the simple fact that we are absolutely powerless. 
It is the one compensation which we have for the 
hideous disaster of the South African War. If instead 
of having an army of a quarter of a million men 
helplessly locked up in South Africa, the South 
African question had been settled by arbitration, 
heaven only knows what would have happened to us 
in the hands of our howling demagogues and their 
blind followers in Downing Street. The fact, however, 
that the Russians have the preponderance of forces 
in the Far East, and that we have absolutely no fresh 
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troops to send to China saves us from what would 
otherwise have been a very terrible danger. The 
position, it is true, is not favourable to Great Britain. 
It is not pleasant to think what might have happened 
if the Russian policy were directed by any Sovereign 
less friendly than Nicholas II. It is ignominious, no 
doubt, to know that we are holding our position in 
China by the sufferance of the Tsar. Our consola- 
tion is that the fact is so patent that even Mr. 
Chamberlain, if he were Foreign Minister, would 
think twice before forcing matters to an extreme. 

Meanwhile the negotiations between 
the Allies and the Chinese Govern- 
ment seem to make little progress. 
The Allies have executed two high 
Chinese officials whom they had as prisoners, but the 
toll of heads which the Western Powers have 
demanded from the Chinese Court has not been ren- 
dered. Neither the Emperor nor the Empress has 
returned to Peking. The proposal to convert the 
Legations into a great fortified camp does not tend to 
attract the fugitives from their security at Singan-fu. 
The whole question of the indemnity remains open. If 
a heavy indemnity is insisted upon, the necessary loan 
must be raised by increasing the duties levied upon 
imports, which is of course directly detrimental to 
the interests of foreign trade with China. Altogether 
it is a pretty kettle of fish, Even the Kaiser must 
begin to doubt whether his seizure of Kiau-tchau was 
quite such a brilliant stroke of state-craft as he 


No Progress 
in China, 
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From a Dutch Point of V.ew. 
Cook LanspowneE: ‘“‘ It was your fault that the soup is burned.” 
Coox Worsecey: “I would have looked after it better.” 
Britannia: !!! 
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imagined it to be in the days when he talked about 
the “ mailed fist.” 
Those readers who complain that I 
Mr. Brodrick’s take too gloomy a view of the 
Failure. prospect before this country will be 
invited to consider whether their 
complaints are justified in the light of the proposals 
which have been submitted by Mr. Brodrick on 
behalf of the Government for strengthening England 
so as‘to rescue us from the position of impotence into 
which Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has plunged us. 
Neither are they likely to be reassured by the recrimi- 
nations between Lord Wolseley and Lord Lansdowne 
in the House of Lords. The proposals which Mr. 
Brodrick laid before the House of Commons for recon- 
structing the British Army which has been destroyed 
in South Africa afford melancholy evidence of Imperial 
senility. We have not a friend in the world. We have 
popular feeling excited against us to an extent almost 
without parallel We have an unending war on 
our hands in South Africa which, if it is to be 
prosecuted to the bitter end, urgently calls for 
the immediate raising and equipping of an army of 
continual reinforcements. But what does Mr. 
Brodrick do? ‘That he proposes to increase the 
army estimates by millions per annum goes with- 
out saying. But what are we to get for our money? 
It is not too much to say that the more his proposals 
are looked into, the more tragi-comical do they 
appear. I quote in another part of the Review the 
criticism of military experts upon this ghastly failure 
to cope with one of the most serious crises which ever 
threatened the existence of an empire. The only 
defence that is made for it is that Mr. Brodrick is 
riding for a fall, and that he is paving the way for a 
demand for conscription in a couple of years. But 
meantime ? The value of this precious scheme may 
be gauged by one solitary fact. ‘The scheme is based 
upon the supposition that we only need to keep 
an army of 12,000 men.in South Africa. As Mr. 
Chamberlain himself admitted that if peace had been 
concluded last year, it would have been necessary 
to maintain 30,000 men there, we can form 
some idea of the imbecility of the proposal with 
which Mr. Brodrick considers that he has provided 
The ship 
She is 
labouring heavily on a stormy sea, and this miraculous 


adequately for the safety of the Empire. 
of State has sprung a leak, both fore and aft. 


and heaven-sent Ministry proposes as an adequate 
remedy that we should ladle out the water with a 


golden spoon! 
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The War Estimates show an increase 
— of two millions, the Naval Estimates 
Piper. show one of the same amount. 
And yet, to judge from the criticisms 
of the expert, the more money we spend, the less 
value we have to show for it. Last year our revenue 
was £140,000,000, our expenditure £ 183,000,000. 
The net result of this, however, is that we 
have to provide ten millions a year more for 
our army and navy than we had to do before. 
This does not represent the running expenditure 
of a million and a half a week, to keep the 
war going in South Africa. It represents a 
normal and permanent increase of expenditure, and 
as such, it has to be met, not by a loan but by 
taxation. ‘The Budget has been postponed as far as 
possible, but although we may delay the evil day, 
it arrives none the less certainly. Twopence 
on the income tax, an increase of the sugar 
duties, are regarded as inevitable, but opinions differ 
as to the supplementary imposts which will be levied 
upon the necessaries of life as a reminder of the 
gratitude which we owe to the New Diplomacy. Verily 
the ways of the transgressor are hard. Before 
another twelve months are over, even the man in the 
street will probably conclude that it is possible to buy 
even gold too dear. There would be some consolation 
if there were visible in any influential quarter a dis- 
position to face the facts and to grapple seriously 
with the situation. Unfortunately we look in vain 
for clear guidance and resolute leadership. 
The House of Commons, an assembly 
The Decadence jn which are gathered together the 
of the House of a : : 
Commons.  ¢lect of British democracy, is steadily 
losing in authority and prestige. 
Ministers by their mismanagement have created a 
financial position which renders it necessary to lay 
violent hands on the privileges of Members and the 
time-honoured privileges of debate. Matters came 
to a climax on March 5th, when it was proposed 
to closure a discussion on the supplementary 
estimates of £ 19,000,000 without allowing a single 
Irish member to be heard. The whole sitting was 
devoted to a discussion on education, a matter, no 
doubt, of pre-eminent importance, but one which did 
not raise any of the other questions involved in the 
supplementary estimates. When the division for the 
closure was called, a certain number of Irish members 
refused to leave the House on the division. On being 
ordered to do so, they refused. The Chairman of 
Committee sent for the Speaker, and in the name of 
the chair he insisted upon their leaving their seats. 
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Weekly Freeman.} 
‘y j 


The Irish View: A Fair Answer. 


Joun Butt: “ Can’t you leave me in my house in peace ?’ 


Pat: **1 will when you let me back into my own.” 


The Irish members still remaining obdurate, they 
were suspended by a vote of the House, and 
then, as they still refused to leave their seats, the 
Speaker summoned a /osse of police, who by sheer 
brute force carried the recalcitrant members one 
after another out of the House into the lobby. ‘The 
occasion was one of violence happily without parallel 
in English politics. Similar scenes have unfortunately 
often occurred in Vienna, where the violence of racial 
animosities has repeatedly necessitated the intro- 
duction of force into an arena that should be sacred 
to free debate. 

On the following day, after a dis- 
covery that one innocent member 
had been con- 
founded with the 
contumacious company in which he 
was sitting, the question of penalties 
to be imposed in case of future 
defiance of the Chair was raised by 
Mr. Balfour, who succeeded in 
securing the adoption of a rule 
that if any member specifically 
refuses to obey the Chair, he shall 
be suspended from further attend- 


The 
Wrong Remedy. 


ance in the House for. the rest of 
the Session. No one denies that it 
was necessary to arm the Chair with 
greater authority, but ths was surely 


the wrong way of setting about it. soonshine.| 


To exclude a member from the 
A ~ Mr. Batrovr 
House during the whole of the ie 





to the Speaker) : y t 
then perhaps we may be spared these disgraceful scenes. 
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Session is to disfranchise his con- 
stituency for that period. The proper 
course to have taken was to have 
vacated the seat. The objection 
that the only result would be that 
the recalcitrant member would be 
re-elected does not affect the matter. 
He would in any case have to go 
through the ordeal of an election. 
If he were again returned and should 
again defy the power of the Chair, 
the House would then be justified in 
suspending him for the remainder 
of the Session. In that case his 
constituency could hardly complain 
of being disenfranchised, seeing that 
they elected him with their eyes 
open, and persisted in re-electing a 
member who was determined to 
oppose the rule of the Speaker. 
In the discussion upon the new rule, 
The Future the Prime Minister's son, Lord Hugh 
the an Cecil, distinguished himself by pro- 
posing to send the contumacious 
members to gaol, anc by telling the House of 
Commons to its face that it no longer possessed 
the authority and prestige of former days. The 
tameness with which the House has submitted to 
Ministerial encroachments and tye taunts of the 
“Hotel Cecil” has led men to ask with some 
misgivings whether after all see a 
revival of the power of the Crown as a remedy 
for the weakness and inefficiency of the popular 
Fortunately, Edward VII. has not ex- 





we are to 


assembly. 





The English View : ‘‘Frustrate their Knavish Tricks.” 


“No mercy, Mr. Speak>r. Apply the new rule stzrnly, and 
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changed souls with his nephew of Berlin, otherwise we 
might not have long to wait for startling developments 
of the monarchical power. The King, however, is 
taking himself very seriously, and he is giving his 
Ministers a great deal of work. He insists upon 
being consulted in all important matters. Lately the 
King has been receiving a number of deputations 
bearing addresses, to each of which he has replied 
with words suitable to the occasion. 
The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York sailed from Portsmouth in 
the Ophir on the 16th March, on a 
tour which has been extended so as 
to include South Africa and Canada. The Op/ir had 
somewhat rough experiences in crossing the Bay of 


The Royal Tour. 


Biscay, but no damage was done, and the reception 
of the royal travellers at Gibraltar and Malta was full 
of popular enthusiasm. Before the days of the new 
diplomacy such tours as this might have reasonably been 
regarded as a valuable reinforcement of the ties which 
tend to strengthen our colonies and dependencies in 
their loyalty. Now, however, the royal promenade 
can hardly be regarded as adequate to the necessities 
of the situation. It is too much like organising a 
champagne picnic to retrieve the disasters of a lost 
campaign. 





OF REVIEWS. 


There is only one bright spot visible 
Ro among the clouds which lower all 
County Council round the horizon, and that is the 
Election. . : 
result of the County Council elec- 
tions. For the fifth time the citizens of London have 
placed the Moderates in a minority at the poll, but 
never before has their victory been so decisive. The 
Moderates, who threw off the mask of moderation, 
and endeavoured to snatch a victory by importing 
Imperial issues into municipal politics, were beaten 
hip and thigh, from Dan even unto Beersheba. The 
Progressives captured fourteen seats, and secured an 
overwhelming majority of fifty-six in the Council. 
This majority is still further increased by the election 
of aldermen, and now the London County Council, 
armed with an imperative mandate from the con- 
stituencies, will address itself to the housing and 
tramways questions, and will do the best it 
can to supply every house in London with 
a constant service of pure water. Unfortunately, 
however, the citizens of London returned at the 
last General Election a solid phalanx of Unionist 
members of the House of Commons, and this 
folly on their part cannot be atoned for even by 
the election of a Progressive majority at the County 
Council Election. Voting solely on a London issue, 

















Morning Leader.) 


Mr. Arthur Chamberlain under cross-examination. 


(March 22. 
Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C., for the defence, cross-examiuing. 


Chamberlain 7. The ‘Morning Leader.” 
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the citizens made it unmistakably plain that they 
intended to stand no further nonsense from the Water 
Companies, but as they voted last autumn in favour 
of the Unionists at the General Election, Ministers 
had no difficulty in employing the Parliamentary 
majority in order to fling out the Water Bill 
promoted by the London County Council. Not 
content with this, they also proceeded to defeat 
the proposal brought forward by the London County 
Council for the establishment of a good service of 
Thames steamers. Progress in these two directions, 
therefore, is blocked. It is, however, a good thing 
that the London citizens should be compelled to 
realise that it is no use being Progressive on London 
questions if they at the same time persist-in returning 
a Tory majority to the House of Commons. As long 
as they continue to do so they will undo with their 
right hand what they are trying to do with their left. 
A famous law case was fought out 
The Chamberlain in the Courts last month, in which, 
Libel Suit. as often happens, the nominal victor 
came off very much second best. 
During the general election, the Morning Leader and 
the Star rendered yeoman’s service to the common- 
wealth by calling attention to the extraordinary extent 
to which the Chamberlain family were interested in 
enterprises connected with the firms doing business with 
the Government. Mr. Chamberlain, having declared 
that he had no interest, direct or indirect, in any firms 
having to do with Government contracts, threw down 
a challenge, to which the Morning Leader replied by 
proving to the hilt that he and his family were closely 
connected with Kynochs and several other firms 
whose chief business was with the Admiralty and the 
War Office. The exposure undoubtedly prejudiced 
Mr. Chamberlain seriously both at home and on the 
Continent ; but the effect was mimimised at home by 
the rigorous boycott which was observed by all the 
Ministerial journals, and until last month it is probable 
that three-fourths of the British public had never 
heard the evidence on which rested Pusch’s bitter 
jest that the more the Empire expands, the more the 
Chamberlain family contracts. It so happened that 
in the course of this exposure the Morning . Leader 
made a slip, and fell into some more or less incon- 
siderable inaccuracies in its references, not to Joseph 
or Austen, but to Arthur Chamberlain. Seeing his 
chance, that gentleman brought an action for libel 
against the newspaper which had turned the bull’s-eye 
of publicity upon the investments of the Chamberlain 
family. This action forced every Tory paper in the 
country to publish the evidence previously suppressed, 
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which proved how well justified were the strictures 
which were passed upon the abuses which are found 
to exist in this matter of Government contracts. So 
it came to pass that the Morning Leader lost its 
verdict in court and won its case in the great court of 
public opinion. 


OF THE WORLD. 


The question of temperance legisla- 
tion has been brought somewhat 
rudely to the front in America by the 
sudden apparition of a sort of female 
John Brown in the shape of Mrs. Carrie Nation, who, 
armed with the hatchet, has been administcring a 
much-needed stimulus to the debilitated moral sense 


A Temperance 
John Brown. 





Mrs. Carrie Nation. 


of the people of Kansas. She has been made the 
subject of a good deal of ridicule, and no doubt she 
has been tempted to go beyond her original clearly 
defined policy, and to launch out into enterprises 
in other States for which she had no justification. 
Kansas is a prohibition State, and by the law of 
the State no public-house ought to exist for the sale of 
intoxicants ; but as the burden of enforcing this law 
is thrown upon the local communities, cities and 
villages dominated by the drink-seller ignore the State 
law and keep their saloons running just as if the 
legislature never decreed prohibition. Against this 
the righteous soul of Mrs. Nation rose in revolt, 
and, arming herself with a hatchet, and followed by 
a band of women equally enthusiastic with herself, 
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she has invaded saloon after saloon, and smashed up 
the property of the publicans. She has been arrested, 
but on trial has been acquitted, inasmuch as saloons, 
being contrary to the law of the State, were public 
nuisances which could be abated by any law- 
abiding citizen, hatchetwise or otherwise. It will 
be well if the foray of Mrs. Nation contributes to 
cure the American public of the inveterate super- 
stition that the best way to deal with a great moral 
question is to pass a drastic law, and then leave it 
unenforced. 


We regret to have to chronicle this 
The Death of month the death of the Rev. Urijah 
the Rev. : : 
Urijah Thomas. Thomas, at one time Chairman of 
the Congregational Union and for 
the last few years Chairman of the Bristol School 
Board. Mr. Thomas, although quite an unobtrusive 
man, had achieved for himself a position that com- 
manded a respect so universal that even his family and 
his nearest friends were surprised at the manifestation 
which attended his funeral. While absolutely un- 
compromising in the assertion of what he believed to 
be the truth, whether against the forces making for 
licence and corruption at home or for war abroad, he 
was a man of such singularly winning disposition and 
such an ideal character that at his death the whole 
city of Bristol was moved to do him honour. The 
cathedral bells tolled to mark the burial of the great 
Nonconformist, and the clergy of the Church of 
England and representatives of all the public bodies 
of Bristol attended to do him honour. At a time 
when so many representatives of the Nonconformist 
conscience have failed us in the fight, the loss of such 
aman as the Rev. Urijah Thomas is most severely 
felt. He never faltered in the fray or paltered with 
principle, or allowed himself to be deceived by the 
glozing sophistries which swept so many of his 
brethren into the Jingo ruck. 


Russia is suffering from a_ severe 


— commercial crisis, and the suffering 
n . ° 
Russia. thereby occasioned predisposes to 


disturbance. On February 22nd (old 
style) the Holy Synod published a curious document, 
which reads like a formal decree of excommunication 
pronounced by various bishops and high ecclesiastics 
upon Count Tolstoi. Why it should have appeared 
just now no one seems to understand, unless it was 
issued in the expectation of his death, for the purpose 
of depriving him of religious burial. Nothing from 
the Tolstoian point of view could be more innocuous 
and absurd than this document, but its appearance 
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was the signal for a series of disturbances, the end of 
which is not yet. The Countess Tolstoi replied to 
the decree by a vigorous epistle, which showed that 
she at least did not intend to “take it lying down.” 
The students of St. Petersburg University flocked in 
tumultuous crowds to Kazan Cathedral, clamouring 
that they also should be excommunicated. As this 
demand was emphasised by a riotous attack upon the 
sacred pictures and cathedral furnishings, the congre- 
gation flung the young men into the street, where they 
were roughly handled by the Cossacks. Several of 
the rioters were killed and wounded, multitudes 
were arrested, and the whole city seethed with excite- 
ment. Similar scenes took place in Moscow, in 
Kieff, and elsewhere, and it was noted as a 
new and ominous symptom that the workmen 
appear to have made common cause with the 
students. Several hundreds of the students have 
been “sent down” to fulfil the period of military 
service, from which they would have been released 
if they had behaved themselves and stuck to their 
university studies; but the excitement is far from 
being at an end. ; 
More serious than the riots has been 
Assassination the reappearance of the old inveterate 
saammaund: malady of political assassination. 
M. Bogolepoff, the reactionary 
Minister of Education, was killed by a student whose 
own personal grievance would probably not have 
led him to such extremities had they not made him 
the ready instrument of a group of discontented con- 
spirators. The murderer has only been sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude—the prejudice in Russia 
against capital punishment is very strong. M. Pobie- 
donostzeff, the Procurator of the Holy Synod, was 
fired at as he sat in his house by an official from the 
provinces, but he fortunately escaped uninjured. 
The usual stories are ‘rife about plots against the Tsar, 
but the best answer to all these romances is that 
Nicholas II. goes about everywhere and anywhere in 
St. Petersburg without escort. There is reason to 
hope that the utter failure of any result from the 
killing of Alexander II. has discredited assassination 
in the eyes of the assassins themselves. The situa- 
tion, however, is an anxious one, and the perplexities 
attending upon the solution of strictly mundane 
problems make one wonder why the bishops should 
have complicated matters still further by introducing 
a new element of discord in the shape of the Decree 
of Excommunication. ‘10 quote.Lord Melbourne’s 
famous question, “Why could they not leave it 
alone ?” 
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Dr. Albert Shaw, writing in the 
The or oe American Review of Reviews, 


° 
President McKinley. 54YS :— 

The second inauguration of Presi- 
dent McKinley on March 4th was characterised as the 
greatest military and civic pageant our national capital 
has ever witnessed. There was a brilliant parade, with 
Gen. Francis V. Greene as grand marshal. There being 
no retiring President to ride with the President-elect, he 
was accompanied by Senators Hanna and Jones—chair- 
men, respectively, of the two great parties. The parade 
was reviewed by President McKinley, Vice-President 
Roosevelt, General Miles as head of the army, Admiral 
Dewey as head of the navy, and Adjutant-General Corbin. 
After the Vice-President’s admirable five-minute inaugural 
address, adjournment was taken to the east portico of 
the Capitol, where President McKinley faced 80,000 
people under umbrellas in a pouring rain, took the oath of 
office, and delivered his second inaugural address in a clear 
and resonant voice. It was an optimistic speech, but not 
vain-glorious nor extravagant. It justified American good 
faith and our present policies; and, like all of Mr. 
McKinley’s recent documents and utterances, it was 
exceedingly well phrased. Mr. McKinley’s second term 
of office was entered upon with no break in the group of 
his Cabinet advisers. Probably no administration has 
ever opened under more auspicious circumstances. 
There seems no cloud whatever on the fair sky of the 
nation’s industrial prosperity ; the public revenues are 
ample ; we are at peace with all nations ; our prudent 
policy in the Chinese troubles is making it certa’n that 


we shall have no more military work to do in that 
quarter ; and the Government now makes known its 
confident belief that the troubled condition of the 
Philippines will improve quite rapidly. 

This confident anticipation has been 
justified by the capture of Aguinaldo, 
and the surrender of one of his 
generals. On the gth and roth of 
March nearly 30,000 residents of a district in northern 
Luzon took the oath of allegiance. ‘The chief Filipino 
general who had been holding out—namely, Lieute- 
nant-General Mariano Trias—voluntarily surrendered 
last month, and there seems little left of organised 
military opposition, although there will be trouble for 
a long time to come with small insurgent bands. 
The Taft Commission is busy organising provincial 
civil governments, making use of native appointees 
wherever possible. It is declared at Washington 
that by the middle of May civil government will have 
been inaugurated throughout the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. Aguinaldo’s surrender of course seems to 
bring the end of the war within sight, but it is well to 
rejoice with moderation. If De Wet were captured 
in South Africa the war would not be ended, and it 
may be the same in the Philippines. 


The Capture 
of 
Aguinaldo. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


March 1. The postal, telegraphic, and telephonic 
services of Australia are transferred to the 
Commonwealth. 

The first vessel of the direct West Indian Mail 
Service arrives at Kingstown, Jamaica, from 
Bristol. 

There is a universal strike of dock labourers 
at Marseilles. 

2. London County Council Election. Progressive 
majority, 53. 

3. There is a great demonstration at Berlin on 
the treatment of Boer women and children 
by the British. 

4- President McKinley inaugurates his second 
term of office at Washington. 

5. The Queen-Regent of Spain sends for Sejior 
Sagasta to form a Cabinet. 

Lord Hopetoun reviews at Sydney 2,000 troops 
for South Africa. 

The fortieth anniversary of the emancipation of 
the serfs is celebrated ih the principal towns 
of Russia. 

4. A man throws a piece of iron at the German 
Emperor at Bremen and slightly injures his 
cheek, 

Count von Biilow, in the Reichstag, deals with 
German commercial policy. 

Sefior Sagasta forms a new Spanish Cabinet. 

7- The Bulgarian Parliament is opened by Prince 
Ferdinand. 

A programme of fiscal reform is introduced 
i the Italian Chamber by Signor Zanar- 
delli. 

%. The Belgian Chamber passes the Gambling 
Bill in its entirety by a majority of 66 \otes. 

A British steamer, Ay/ona, goes on the rocks off 
Bilboa and sinks ; the entire crew of 23 men 
is lost. 

so. The excommunication of Count Tolstoy is 
published in Russia. 

«x. Lord Pauncefote hands to Mr. Hay the British 
Note on the Senate’s Canal Treaty. 

Prince Luitpold, the Regent of Bavaria, cele- 
brates his eightieth birthday. 

The Reichstag passes the Colonial Estimates. 

a2, The French Chamber continues the debate on 
the Associations Bill. M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
opposes an amendment prohibiting all 
religious orders. The authorised orders 
succour 70,000 children, aged and infirm 
persons, The amendment is rejected by 515 
votes to 34. : 

The workmen at the spinning and textile 
factories in the province of Barcelona, Spain, 
strike as a protest against new machinery. 

The Italian Ministry are defeated on the elec- 
tion of the Budget Committee. 

«4. There is a serious disturbance between the 
authorities and the students at the Odessa 
University. 

Mr. Fielding makes his Budget statement at 
Ottawa. 

An important Socialistic meeting takes place 
at Brussels in the Maison du Peuple. 

«5. Count von Biilow makes a statement in the 
Reichstag as to German policy in China. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York 
leave London to begin their visit to the 
Colonies. 

Ata Conference at Barcelona it is decided to 
appoint a mixed committee to settle the 
dispute between the manufacturers and the 
workmen. 

«6. The Supplementary Estimates for rgor, pro- 
viding for the Chinese Expedition, passes 
the German Reichstag. 

A state of siege is proclaimed at the principal 

ussian University cities—Moscow, Odessa, 
Kieff and Kharkoff. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the Cuban 
Constitutional Convention rejects the 
Senate’s amendments defining the relations 
between theeUnited States and Cuba. 

«7. The funeral of ex-President Harrison takes 
place at Indianapolis, 

A serious riot takes place at St. Petersburg. 





— — 


18. A protest addressed by Countess Tolstoy to 
the Procurator of the Holy Synod against 
the excommunication ‘of her husband is 
published. 

The Spanish Ministry decide to dissolve the 
Cortes. 

20. A libel action begins in the King’s Bench, 
brought by Mr, Arthur Chamberlain against 
the Morning Leader and Star newspapers. 

Sir Edward Law explains the Indiin Budget 
in the Legislative Council at Calcutta. 

Sir A. P. Palmer is made Commander-in-Chief 
in India, 

2t. The German Reichstag passes the third read- 
ing of the Estimates and adjourns till 
April 16. 

The revolutionary agitation in Russia con- 
tinues. 

The Latin-American Scientific Congress opens 
at Montevideo. 

















Rev. N. R. Thomas. 


22. Forty-five Russian authors sign a_ protest 
against the brutality and ferocity with which 
the police attacked the crowd in St. Peters- 
burg on Sunday, March 17th. 

The Indian Mines Bill passes the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council. 

23. Two shots from a large revolver are fire! at 
M. Pobyedonostzeff, but miss him. There is 
great unrest at St. Petersburg. 

A circular by General André ‘prohibits the 
sale of alcoholic drinks in French colonial 
barracks and camps. 

The Korean Government is reported to have 
dismissed Mr. Brown, the Director-General 
of Customs. 

The Prince of Samos reports that the whole of 
the southern region of Samos is in rebellion. 

25. M. Bourgeois in the Chamber attacks the 
education given by French religious orders. 
The ree is loudly applauded, and is 
ordered to be placarded throughout France. 

Lord Lansdowne’s reply to the Senate’s amend- 
ments of the Nicaragua Canal Treaty is 
published, 
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DIARY FOR MARCH. 


26, The Masters’ Union at Marseilles refus- 
arbitration. The dockers decide to send 
deputation to M. Waldeck: Rousseau an 
M. Millerand. 


The action for libel brought by Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain against the Morning Lead 
and Stay newspapers terminates, the verdi  t 


being for the plaintiff, with £200 damages 


28. A telegram from Manila reports the capture «/ 


Aguinaldo and his staff near Casiguran. 
29. Elections to the first Federal Parliament ta 
place in Australia. 


By-Election. 


March x. Owing to Mr. John Barker (L.) bein: 


unseated on petition for the Borough 
Maidstone, a new election takes place, wit! 
the following result :— 
Sir Francis Evans (L.) ooo 
Mr. T. Malvain, K.C. (C.)... 





25375 
2,182 





Liberal majority .. 193 


The War in South Africa. 


March 1. De Wet and his commando recross th 
Orange River; eighty men of Kitchener’ 
Fighting Scouts are attacked by the Boers 
and after losing twenty of their numbe: 
surrender, 

Sir Alfred Milner leaves Cape Town fo 
Pretoria. 

6. About 300 Boers attack Aberdeen, but are 
driven offafter four hours’ fighting. Delarey’ 
force attack Lichtenburg ; two British officer, 
are killed. 

Sir Walter and Lady Hely-Hutchinson arriv: 
at Town. 

8. De Wet by forced marches makes good ki 
escape north with 400 men. 

1o. Those arrested in connection with an attack 
on a train at Taaibosch are tried by court 
martial at De Aar; two are sentenced t 
death and the remainder to various terms of 
imprisonment, 

1r. The plague at Cape Town develops seriously. 

12. De Wet is north of Brandfort. Continuous 
rains interfere with the movements of the 
British, 

14. The trial of Lodowyk de Jager concludes ; he 
is sentenced to five years’ imprisonment and 
a fine of £5,000. 

The British surprise and take General Eras- 
mus’s laager near Krugerspost. 

1g. The two men tried by court martial in con 
nection with the wrecking of a train are 
shot at De Aar by order of Lord Kitchener. 

22. The Boers {capture a supply train near Viak- 
laagte. 

Severe fighting takes place at Hartebeestfon 


tein. 

The Mayor of Maraisburg is charged with 
treason, 

25. Lord Kitchener reports that Babington’s force 
attacked De!arey and captured his rearguard 
and several guns. 

General French defeats the Boers near Vry- 
heid, and captures guns, rifles, cattle, sheep. 
and wagons. 

Thorneycroft’s column captures cattle, horses, 
and sheep from the Boers near Dewetsdorp. 

27. Thereis arunning fight for twenty miles between 
the Boers of Fourie’s commando and the 
British under General Bruce Hamilton. 

28. The Boers derail a train on the Wilge River. 


The Crisis in China. 


March 3. The Americans make preparations to 
leave China. ; 

5. The Japanese troops prepare to leave Peking. 

7. A translation of the full text of the Russo- 
Chinese Convention is published at Peking. 

ir. Mr. Conger teaves Mr. Squires in charge at 
Peking during his absence. as 

12. Friction arises at Tientsin between the British 
and Russians over a piece of land claimed by 
the railway company which the Russians 
declare to be a Russian cencession. 
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4 
15. 


20. 





The Foreign Ministers discuss the subject of 
punishments ; the Russian Minister opposes 
any = punishment of officials or death 

tie: 

chase von Walderse> leaves for Tientsin. 

An order arrives directing Gene-al Chaffee to 
arrange for the evacuation of China by the 
eee States troops by the end of the 


The 4, ae entrench the disputed territory 
at Tientsin; both British and ussians 
await instructions from their ( sovernments, 


. General Bailloud leaves Peking to inquire into 


the conduct of the French troops at Tien-tsin. 

Count von Waldersee arrives at Tientsin i. 
order to arrange mattersbetw -en.the Russians 
and the British. 


. The dispute about the land at Ti:ntsin between 


Russia and Britain is arranged btw en the 
two Governments. 

Count Lamsdorff agrzes to submit the disput: 
at Tientsin to the arbitration of Count von 
Waldersee. 


. The French regiment at Tizttsin is changed. 





PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 


March + Bill to supplement the law reliting to 


5: 


3. 


c). 


2t. 


. British position in China; 


lines on merchant ships rejected on 
division. 

The Duke of Bedford calls attention to th: 
present system of Military Adiministration ; 
speeches by Lord Raglan, Lord Wolseley 
and Lord Lansdowne. 

Lord Northbrook resumes the debit: on Army 
Reform and the Administration of the War 
Office ; sp:eches by Lord Sp»neer, the Duk= 
of Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, Lord Salis- 
bury, and Lord Wolsel-y. 

Housing of the Working Classes ; spe:ches by 
Lord Portsmouth, Lord Northampton, Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Tweedmouth. 


. Third reading of the Cremation Bill. 


Second reading Licensing Sessions Bill. 

Lord Wolseley calls attention to certain allega- 
tions mad: by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Aff ire upon the advic: given by him 
when Commander-in-Chief of tne Army in 
Hs er to the war in South Africa ; sp2eches 

Lo-d Lansdowne, Lord Northb-o« ok, 
ba Ld Salisbury, and Lo-d Rosebery. 

Lord Sandhurst asks what decision the 
Government have come to on the inquir y 
referred to by the Lord President of the 
Council into the war operations in South 
Africa. Speeches by th: Duke of Devon- 
shire and Lord Salisbury. 

The Sovereign’s oath on accession to 
Throne; speeches by Lord Harris, 
Braye, and Lord Salisbury. 

Lord Lansdowne announces the settlement of 
the dispute in China between Britain and 
Russia by mutual arrangement between the 
Governments. 

The Bishop of Winchester moves the second 
reading of the Intoxicating Liquor Bill; 
speeches by the Archbishop of C anterbury 
and Lord Salisbury. 

Pensions to wounded and “disabled soldiers 
explained by the Duke of Marlborough. 

Discussion on Rifle Ranges for Volunteers ; 
spesches by Lord Spencer, Lord Lansdowne, 
and others. 


the 
Lord 


sp2ech by Lord 
nsdowne. 


. Appropriation . Bill passed, and Royal assent 


given by commission. 


House of Commons. 


March x. Supplementary Civil Servic: Esti:nates 


4 


resumed in Committee of Supply ; the Salary 
of the Lord Privy Seil. The Army Estimate 
is issued : the total amount required for rgor-2 
is £87,915,000; the number of men to b2 
voted, 459,000. 
Mr. Balfour moves a resolution dep-iving 
embers of the right of moving amendments 
to the motion for going into Committee of 
Ways and Means; it is carried on division 
by 255 votes to 161. Vote for £1,259,009 is 
demanded for Navy services. Mr. D'Ilon 
moves -a reduction of £1,000,000, which is 
negatived by 248 votes against 52. Second 
reading L. on Steamborts and General 
Powers Biil. , 


DIARY FOR MARCH. 


5. Amessage from the King is read by the Speaker, 


20. 


9 


21. 


~~ 


23. 


. Army Estimates resumed ; 


asking the faithfui Commons to make pro- 
vision for the Royal Family. The House 
goes into Committee of Supply on a vot: of 
account of £17,304,000 for tne Civil Service. 
Mr. Balfour moves the closure, which is 
curried; criss of ** Gag! Gag!” are raised 
by Irish members, who protest that no 
discussion has takzn plac: on the contribu- 
tions from lreland, and that Irish business is 
closured. On their refusal to go into the 
division lobbies there is a scene of wild con- 
fusion; Mr. Balfou> moves that they be 
susp: nd:d The police are called in, and 
nine members are removed by force. 

Mr. Redmond rises to call attention, as a 
matter of privilege, to the act on of the Chair- 
man of Committee ; he is supported by Mr. 
Dillon. Mr. Balfour inti nates he will mak» 
a statement ; the business before the Hous 
procecds. Mr. Balfour gives notice that the 
tirst business Lefore the House would be an 
amendment of the Standing O-ders. 

The motion for the suspension of the 12 
o'clock rule is carried. Mr. Balfour moves 
his amendment to the Standing Orders 
= ating to disorderly conduct ; speeches by 


- H. Campbell-Bannernin, Mr. J._Red- 
ne Mr. Dillon, Lord H. Cecil. 

Mr. Brodrick mak+s a statem:nt on Army 

r:-orgtnisation, on the Hous: going into 


Committe: of Supply on the Army Estimates. 

The Chancello- of the Exchequer moves a 
resolution to appoint a Select Committee to 
consider the provision to be made for the 
King’s Civil List. The debate in Committee 
of Supply on the Army Estimates is resur ry 
Mr. C. Douglas moves that a complete 
inquiry shall b2 mad: into the circumstance 
of the removal of Sir: H. Colvile from his 
command at Gibraltar. 

Debate on Great Eastern Railway Bill ; spzech 
by Mr. Bell. In Committee of Supply, case 
of General Sir H. Colvile ; speeches by Mr. 
Lawson Walton, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Bal- 
fou-, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Chamberlain. 


. Congested Districts (Ireland) Bill ; speeches by 


Mr. Flynn and Mr. Wyndham ; on a division 
the Bill is rej2cted by 250 votes against 163. 


. Gas Light and Coke Company Bill withdrawn 


after savere criticism: the debate on the 

Grext Eastern Railway Bill resumed ; speec’) 

by Mr.'Bell ; second reading passed. Debate 

on the Army Estimates resumed ; spesches 
by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 

Harcourt, Mr. Balfour, and Sir C. Dilk>. 

speeches by Sir 

Charles Dilks and Mr. J. Redmond. Votes 
agreed to. 

The innovation introduced by Mr. Balfour of 
grouping together several estimates in a lump 
sum is c:i‘icised b » Mr. Redmond, Mr. Bux- 
ton, and others. Mr. Arnold-Forster explains 
the Navy Estimates. The Admiralty asks 
fo- £30,875,676; Committee of Supply, 
£898,316 for Ashinti War. 

Mr. Chamberlain reports the failure of the 
peace negotiations between Lord Kitchener 
and General Botha. Discussion on the 
Ashanti War is resumed; speeches by Mr. 
Scott, Mr. W. Redmond, and Mr. Lloyd- 
George. Mr. Markham calls attention to 
the Transvaal Concession Commission. 

Intoxicating Liquors to Children Bill ; 
by Mr. Collins, Sir W. Harcourt, 
Saunderson, and others. 

The debate on the Navy Estimates is resumed ; 
speeches by Mr. E. Robertson, Sir John 
Colomb, and Mr. William Allan. 

Mr. Balfou-’s attention is directed to the 
slight to the "House of Commons regarding 
the announc2ment made by Lo-d Lansdowne 
in the House of Lords on the Tientsin settle- 
men. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman moves 
the adjournment of the House; spzeces by 
Mr. Balfour, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, and others. 

Special finance sitting, d-bite on Navy Esti- 
mat2s resumed; spesches by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, Mr. Balfour, Mr. J. Redmond. 

Sir R. Reid presents a petition from Mr. 
Merriman and Mr. Sauer. Votes passed in 
Committee of Supply ; South African Land 
Settlement Commission ; speeches by Mr. 
Ellis, Mr. Chamberlain, and others. 
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Mr. Burns moves the second reading of the 
London Water (Purchase) Bill; speeches by 
Sr W. Harcourt, Mr. Long, Mr Asquith, 
and others. The Bill is thrown out by 253 
votes against 176. 

The Appropriation Bill passes through Com- 
mittee Second reading of the Beer Bill: 
speeches by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir 
W. Harcourt, Mr. Corri: Grant, and others. 

Mr. Bilfou-, in answer to Sir R. Reid, refuses 
the request of Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer 
to be heard at the Bar of the House on the 


settlement of South Africa. The Appro- 
prict on Bill debute resumed. South African 
settlement; speeches by Mr. Bryce, Mr. 


Labouchere, Lord Cran- 
Mr. Balfour moves the 


Chamberlain, Mr. 
borne, and others. 


closure ; third reading carried by 282 votes 
against 47. 
Supply ; Army and Navy Estimates. 


House adjuurns till after Easter 
——o9——- 


SPEECHES. 


in London, on commercial 
education. 

Count von Biilow, in the Reichstag, on the 
relations of Germ ung to Great Britain, and 
the German Emperor’s visit to Eng'and. 

Mr. Morgan, at Washington, on the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. 

Lord Curzon at Calcutta, on the Assam Labour 
Bill. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
Legislation i: France. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, at Ottawa, 
and Settlem :nt of South Afric 1. 

Dr. Kramarz, in the Austrian Reichsrath, o 
the relations of the Czechs and the Germans 
in Austria, and the balance of power in 
Europe. 

Mr. Chamber 
Emigration. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at the Colonial Office, on the 
Conditions in the West Coast of Afric.. 

Mr. J. Redmond, at Bradford, on the Cause of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Ritchie, in London, on the Housing of the 
Working Classes. 

Lord Rosebery, in London, on Commercial and 
Forzign Politics. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Church Defenc:. 

The Ge-man Empe-or, at Berlin, ont 
the Alex inder Regiment. 


in Paris, on Labour 


on the War 


lain, in Londen, on Women’s 


in London, on 


1¢ duty of 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. Emil Hiibner 
philologist), 66. 

Dr. G. M. Dawson, of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, 5r. 

Prebendary J. S. Sidebotham, 7o. 

Admiral S'dney, 83. 

Prof. F. Karl Biedermann Leipzig’, 88 

Rev. Canon Bright, Regius Profess or of Eccle- 
siastical History at Oxford, 76. 

General Alverez 


distinguished German 


- Canon Richmond, 67. 


Rev. Uriah Rees Thomas. 

M. Peter Benoit (Flemish musician’, 66. 
Baron K. F. von Stumm. 

Rev. Alexandre ae Dz. D. +75 

Mr. A. Copp:n Jones, F be 35. 

Rev. William Arthur, 81. 
Su-g:on-General Gorse, C.B. (late I.M.S 
Ex-President Harrison (at indianapolis’. ‘ 69. 
Madame De Saux (Paris), 71. 


. General Sir Samuel Browne, 78. 


Sir Edwin Saunders, 87. 

M. Bogpliepoff (Russian Minister of 
Instruction), 54. 
M. Philipp: Gilles 

artist). 
Madam: Jaques 
‘rangaise). 
M. Edmond Got (French actor), 79. 
Very Rev. G.-D. Boyle, Dsan of Salisbury, 72. 
Herr Carl F. Laeise of Hombu-g 
Miss Charlotte Yonge, 78. 
M. Cazin (French landse pe painte-), 59. 
. James Stephens (Fen‘an’, 76 


Public 


sculptor, journalist and 


Stern (of the Comédie 
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THE RIGHT REV. ARTHUR FOLEY WINNINGTON-INGRAM, 
The New Bishop of London. 
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GHARACTER SKETCHES. 


—_— 


I.—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


** So might I, striving morn till eve, 
Some purpose in my life fulfil, 
And ere I pass away some work achieve, 
To live and move when I am still. 


R. CREIGHTON died just before the Queen, and 
the appointment of his successor was the first piece 
of patronage which fell to the lot of the new 

Sovereign. It was supposed by some that Edward VIL., 
however seriously he took himself in other departments 
of State, would not concern himself mightily about the 
choice of the chief pastor of the London diocese. But as 
Sir George Arthur, who writes on the subject of the 
Crown and the Church in the April number of 
the Fortnightly Review, will be glad to know, his 
Majesty showed no disposition to abate one jot the "keen 
interest which, as a “ godly Prince,” he was bound by his 
high office to take in the choice ‘of an efficient prelate 
to fill Dr. Creighton’s chair. The Queen, as Canon 
Liddon used comically to complain, jealously preserved 
her right to distribute ecclesiastical patronage, and used 
it chiefly for the purpose of promoting clergymen 
whose domesticities appealed to her motherly imagina- 
tion. His Majesty approaches the subject from 
another point of view. He does not regard the fat 
things of the Church as premiums to be distributed 
as rewards of virtue to clerics with large families ; but he 
is none the less determined that the Crown shall have its 
say in the choice of bishops. When the time came for 
the appointment of the new bishop, both King and Prime 
Minister were in happy agreement as to the propriety 
of offering the Bishopric of London to the Bishop of 
Winchester, a very admirable and saintly man, who 
was brought very conspicuously before the country 
in connection with the death and burial of the 
late Queen. Unfortunately, Dr. Randall Davidson 
does not add to his many moral and intellectual virtues 
the physical grace of robust health. London would have 
killed him in twelve months, and he declined to receive 
the crown of martyrdom, even when it was presented to 
him by the King and Lord Salisbury. 
THE CHOICE OF THE NEW BISHOP. 

On receiving his refusal, the King and his Prime 
Minister found themselves unable to agree upon the next 
person to whom the offer should be made. Each 
of them had his own favourite. Such, at least, is 
the story which is current in well-informed quarters, 
although, of course, no such State secrets are ever 
officially divulged. Lord Salisbury, whose interest in 
the Church and its administrators had been much 
deeper and of older growth than that of his sovereign, 
insisted that the Bishop of Newcastle, Dr. Jacobs, 
formerly of Portsmouth, was the best man on whom 
to thrust the onerous burden of the London diocese. 
The King, on the other hand, would none of him. 
His candidate was the Bishop of Rochester. Dr. Talbot 
has already administered one half of London with great 
Satisfaction to everybody. Like the Bishop of Win- 
chester, he is a man of saintly character, and the only 
objection to him is that there is no one to speak ill 
of him in the whole of London. It is not for profane 
outsiders to pry into the mysteries of bishop-making, 


I ask not, with that work combined, 
My name shall down the ages move, 
But that my toil some end may find, 
That men may see and God approve.” 
A favourite quotation of the Bishop 


nor are any reports extant as to the conversation 
between the King and his First Minister when they 
met to make the final decision. It is not quite 
clear whether Lord Salisbury gave way, and whether the 
offer was really made to the Bishop of Rochester, and 
altogether declined on the score of health: but there 
seems to be no doubt about the fact that the King 
absolutely refused to accept Lord Salisbury’s nomination 
of Dr. Jacobs. One story goes that as the King refused 
to have Dr. Jacobs, Lord Salisbury was equally obdurate 
in rejecting the King’s own nominee; but whatever the 
real truth may be, the public only knows the result that 
the man ultimately chosen to sit in Dr. Creighton’s chatr 
was not one of the three who were first named for the 
post. The King and his Prime Minister being unable to 
agree upon the first choice of either, appear to have 
arrived at a compromise by the selection of Dr. 
Winnington-Ingram, the Bishop of Stepney, to be the 
next Bishop of London, 
A BACHELOR BISHOP. 


However the lofty disposers of this piece of patronage 


finally arrived at their conclusion, there is general 
agreement that they made a very good choice. Dr, Win- 


nington-Ingram is young enough to bear a good deal 
of killing. He is only forty-three. He is unfortunately 
unmarried, through no fault of his own, which its a 
disadvantage for the conservation of energy and 
preservation of life. No doubt celibate Bishops, to 
say nothing of the celibate Pope, have often lived 
to a good old age; but it is better for a Bishop 
of London to be married than single. The cares 
of administering such a diocese as this of London 
are apt to become too absorbing, and the Bishop is in 
continual danger of becoming too much of a mere 
ecclesiastic, a kind of consecrated head clerk, so much 
absorbed in his clerical work that he ceases to be human. 
The fact that there is no Mrs. Winnington-Ingram is the 
only drawback that even the most censorious have yet 
discovered to his qualifications for being regarded as an 
ideal claimant for the vacant see. , 
MR. KENSIT’S PROTESY. 

Mr. Kensit, it is true, is not satisfied. This valiant 
defender of the Protestantism of the Anglican Church 
looks askance at the new appointment. He says :— 

‘‘ The Protestant Party will look upon him as a most dangerous 
man, as during the time he has been Suffragan Bishop of East 
London he has done all in his power to help on the Romanising 
movement. The most extreme men in the East End of London 
have been helped and supported by him. I should call it a most 
deplorable appointment. He will do nothing whatever to stop 
the Romanising movement. He has patronised St. Augustine’s, 
Stepney, where Mass and Confessional and Masses for the Dead 
are practised, and given them every encouragement ”— 
which is no doubt very terrible. 

In 1899, preaching at St. Paul’s, the Bishop set forth 
his views upon the subject of confession in terms which 
to the ordinary lay, to say nothing of the Liberal Non- 
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conformist mind, seem reasonable enough. He set his 
face as a flint against any attempt to compel people to go 
to confession, or to impose the confessional as an indis- 
pensable part of the machinery of salvation. He pointed 
eut the grievous abuses, to which compulsory confession 
opens the door, but while thus placing himself in line with 
Mr. Kensit and his friends, he then proceeded to explain 
that while he was dead against compulsory confession, 
he was equally dead against any attempt to suppress 
permissive confession. So long as, firstly, the penitent 
sought his confessor solely of his own free will ; secondly, 
so long as confession was carried on under strict safe- 

ards ; thirdly, that it was allowed to anyone who desired 
it—that is to say, that it was not withheld or denied as 
a kind of spiritual grace that was within the option of 
the clergy, he did not see why the Church should run 
amuck against the practice of voluntary permissive 
confession. It is this attitude which excites the wrath 
of Mr. Kensit, to whom all confession is an accursed 
thing, and who, in his sacred zeal against the abuses 
of the compulsory confessional, fails to realise what a great 
need there is in the human heart of having some sympa- 
thising friend to whom you can pour out your difficulties 
and your troubles. 

THE CASE FOR A PERMISSIVE CONFESSIONAL, 

Of course no one need take any stock in the parapher- 
nalia of absolution, the imaginary importance of which is 
solely due to a total misconception of the truth which 
underlies the doctrine. No man, priest or bishop, has 
power on earth to forgive sins, and every man has a 
right to proclaim to every other fellow-sinner the divine 
forgiveness of sins which are truly repented of. That 
the pronouncement of absolution is reserved in sacerdotal 
churches to the priest, and is only given by him 
after due ‘formalities have been had and observed, is 
merely to heighten the force of the suggestion. It is 
exactly equivalent to what we see in hypnotic trance. In 
order togive effect to a suggestion, the operator throws his 
subject intoa mesmeric sleep. In that condition the sub- 
conscious mind is peculiarly susceptible to the influence of 
suggestion. A hypnotic person will believe implicitly words 
spoken when in the trance condition, and the impression 
will’ survive after he emerges from his sleep. So, in 
order to heighten the power of suggestion, without abso- 
lutely resorting to hypnotism, the sacerdotal churches 
have usually done all that they could to heighten the autho- 
rity of the operator. But in reality every individual man 
has as much right to proclaim to the sinner that, if he 
truly repents, he is freely and fully forgiven, as any priest 
who ever: lived, from Hildebrand downwards. As _ to 
discerning whether repentance is genuine, no one, priest 
or layman, can pronounce other than an _ outside 
judgment. No doubt priests who have dealt with 
thousands of human souls become experts in their craft, 
and are able to discern better than the raw amateur 
the evidence of real contrition ; but of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart knoweth no man, save God alone ; 
and hence, while everyone has a right to pronounce 
absolution if the sinner sincerely repents and turns from 
his evil ways, no one, save the Divine Judge, can ever be 
in,.a position absolutely to pronounce upon the reality 
and sincerity of the repentance of the penitent. 

A TRUCE TO TRIVIALITIES. 

This, however, by the way, and I feel there is perhaps 
some apology due to my readers for commenting upon 
what is, after all, so infinite a triviality compared with the 
serious questions which have to be dealt with by the Bishop 
of London. In his diocese there are some millions of 


OF REVIEWS. 


human beings, sinners every one. Ofthese millions a very 
small percentage are sufficiently touched with a sense of 
their sins to wish to get rid of them. Of this small per- 
centage of sinners who are convicted of sin an infini- 
tesimal fraction imagine they can get some kind of 
peace for their poor souls by talking the matter over with 
a fellow-mortal decently habited in black and white. 
This desire of theirs may be a weakness ; it may open 
the door to abuse ; but after all it belongs to the intini- 
tesimalities of the diocese. What a bishop has to do is 
not to worry himself about the way in which ten ‘or a 
dozen, or a hundred, or a thousand persons who feel 


uncomfortable about their sins seek to disembarrass. 


themselves of their burden, but rather to impress upon 
the teeming millions in whom the sense of sin is not, or 
who, if they feel they are sinning, are very well content to 
go on sinning, the conviction that they are all wrong, and 
that they must right about face if they are to have 
salvation in this world or the next. A bishop is a 
fisher of men. Every day he casts his net into the 
stream, and myriad shoals of fish pass by uncaught. 
Why in the name of common sense should he and his 
friends waste their time discussing how they would cook 
the handful which they extricate from the meshes of their 


net, instead of discussing how to increase its sweep, is ' 


one of those mysteries which only occur to fishers of nen, 


and would never perplex the practical and mundane: 


minds of the catchers of real fish. 


A GRADUATE OF THE EAST END. 

The Bishop of Stepney has graduated in the East End, 
and being brought day by day, year in and year out, in 
contact with the palpitating realities of human life, being 
familiarised with the incessant wear and tear of nerve 
and brain, which comes from the contemplation of the 
problem of the dwellers in mean streets, namely, the 
question as to how to make both ends meet, to provide 
sufficient food for the body and raiment for clothing 
the same, to say nothing of securing a rain-proof roof 
over your head—all these things naturally come to be 
seen by him in their proper perspective. There will 
be very little casuistical hair-splitting about . theo- 
logical points in Fulham Palace when the late 
head of Oxford House and former Bishop of Stepney 
is sitting in the chair of Dr. Creighton. He is a practical 
man, who has manfully for years past dealt with human 
needs, physical, mental, moral and spiritual. He has never 
concentrated exclusively upon the soul, but has recog- 
nised the claims of its bodily tenement. Not that he 
is in any sense a maaterialist bishop ; he recognises as 
much as anyone, that it takes a soul to move a body, even 
to a cleaner stye ; but nevertheless he realises to the full 
the fact that you can rot a soul by compelling it to 
dwell in a stye. I donot know that he would agree with 
Mr. Moody in his famous declaration that there was 
much more need of homes in London than there was of 
churches ; but he has acquired a salutary conviction in 
the course of his East End experiences, that the housing 
question is much more serious, much more important, 
even from the point of view of the Christian ecclesiastic, 
than ritual correctitude or the exact pronunciation 
of theological shibboleths. 

THE KIND OF MAN HE IS. 

There are reports that he is said to have expressed 
an opinion that it would be well to re-translate the 
Athanasian Creed, which is a pious opinion upon which 
the citizens of London in their absolute indifference are 
perfectly willing for him to hold what opinions he 
chooses. They are much more interested in the attitude 
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which he took up in the recent water-famine and the 
London County Council election than they are in specu- 
lations upon the inscrutable mysteries about which men 
multiply words with much more rapidity than they widen 
or deepen their ideas. In a speech he made some time 
ago, in denunciation of the water companies, in support 
of the reforming project of the London County Council, 
he said :— 

I was visiting a dying giri in a top garret on one of the 
hottest days in thesummer. Every one was out at work except 
the sister, who was downstairs attending to the kitchen; the 
poor girl’s lips were parched with thirst, and she was dying fast. 
I looked round for something to moisten her lips with, but there 
was no water in the house, and I had myself to go half a mile to 
where I lived and fetch some of the water we had stored our- 
selves fromsthe early morning supply. 


The fact that the Bishop was willing to fetch and 
carry for half a mile through the streets of London, in 
order to get a drop of water te moisten the lips of a 
dying girl, stands to his credit, and will be remembered 
by multitudes of those who care absolutely nothing about 
his views upon ritual or upon the practice of confession. 


A MAGNETIC MAN. 


The first requirement for a bishop, after that of physical 
health, is that he should havea level head, and should see 
things straight, and not cross-eyed, and in their due 
perspective. After that comes the need of a temperament 
that predisposes him to unity. The true Bishop for London 
should be a peripatetic Eirenicon in gaiters. His mind 
should naturally incline to points of agreement with his 
fellow-men, rather than to points of difference. Instead of 
preaching impossible absurdities concerning a unity based 
upon apostolic succession or other fetishes of the eccle- 
siastical nursery, his mind should be as a magnet that 
attracts round him all the men and women who are 
in sympathy with the ideal of a Christianised humanity. 
In so far as he fails to attract anyone because of differ- 
ences of belief, or of party, or of class, to that extent he 
is an imperfect bishop, and the iron-filings which he 
ought to have attracted from the dust-heap in which 
they lay inert will wait the coming of a more magnetic 
soul, 

WHAT HE MIGHT Do. 


I do not venture to hope that the new Bishop will be 
so far able to emancipate himself from the swaddling 
clothes of his ecclesiastical infancy as to be absolutely 
colour-blind to sectarian differences, but if he were able 
to rise to the height of the great ideal from which he could 
contemplate all the men and women who dwell within his 
diocese as being merely human souls, brothers and 
sisters of his own, reaching forth blindly in the darkness 
towards something better and higher than the miserable 
conditions of sin and imperfection in the midst of which they 
live, he might reconstitute the unity of the Churchin London 
to a degree and an extent which no one has yet believed to 
be possible. Cardinal Manning, Roman Catholic though he 
was, in his latter years attained more nearly to this ideal 
than any prelate of the Establishment. The new Bishop 
is badly handicapped by the feeling of caste and class 
generated by the Establishment which does so much to 
poison English life. But so far as his past record goes, 
he seems to have recognised that in the work that he has 
got to do he must accept all men as_ fellow-workers, 
Ignoring whether they are Catholics or Protestants, 
Churchmen or Dissenters, bond or free, agnostics or 


_believers, so long as they are joined together in the unity 


of the spirit working for the redemption of humanity. 
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IN GAITERS, BUT STILL HUMAN. 


Dr. Winnington- Ingram is a strong Churchman and a 
staunch Churchman, and a High Churchman, and after 
the manner of men who are made Bishops, he attaches 
considerable importance to his churchmanship. To the 
majority of those who constitute his diocese, the quality of 
his churchmanship is comparatively indifferent. What they 
are interested in is the humanity of the man. Up to the 
present moment, it may fairly be said that he has given 
every proof of possessing qualities which are needed in his 
high office—that is to say, although he will be aman in 
gaiters, he is still a man, and is likely to be an essentially 
human bishop. He told me the other day that he had 
received letters of congratulation upon his appointment from 
General Booth of the Salvation Army, from the Jewish 
Rabbi, from the Greek Archimandrite, from Cardinal 
Vaughan, and from an indefinite number of Nonconformist 
ministers,with whom he had been for years past on the most 
friendly and fraternal terms. He is a practical man who 
sees the immensity of the work that needs to be done, 
and how very few there are who are willing to do a hand’s 
turn towards getting the task accomplished. - Hence 
there has never been on his part any disposition to exalt 
his churchmanship into a kind of false god, the worship 
of which so often stands in the way of that service of 
humanity for which the Church was created. 


A PARK PREACHER. 


Looking over the record of his activities in the East End, 
we see the same note of active, persistent, restless energy 
running through it all. He is one of the few bishops who 
have taken an active part in park preaching, Victoria 
Park is a great free rostrum of propagandists of 
all kinds. Sunday aftér Sunday used to find him 
holding forth, cheek by jowl with itinerant. spouters of 
Atheism, Socialism, and all the theories which have suffi- 
cient hold upon the mind of men to drive them to stand 
up in the Park and hold forth to their fellows in the hope 
that they may, by the foolishness of preaching, convert 
some to their own way of thinking. The Bishop was 
thoroughly at home in this democratic open-air forum. 
He is possessed of a ready wit ang a good sense of 
humour, a fine carrying voice, and a sympathetic 
earnestness which made him always popular with 
his heterogeneous congregation. tHe was President of 
the Christian Evidence Society of East London. The 
following are some of the subjects upon which he spoke 
in the East End Park : the difference between the English 
and Roman Church ; the difference between Christianity 
and_ secularism ; the popular objections to Christianity ; 
the history of hospitals ; St. Paul in history; is Christianity 
a dying creed? some mistakes about the Bible ; what 
working-men owe to Jesus Christ and Mahometanism. 
These open-air services usually began on the 1st May. 
His preaching did a world of good :— 

‘* Many men who have come to East London full of doubts 
about God, and theoretical uncertainty about the revelation by 
Christ have,” he says, ‘* worked off their doubts by the simple 
process of working for their fellow-creatures. The Gospel, 
which seems so far away when looked at from an arm-chair. at 
Oxford, was a different thing altogether when seen in action ; 
and the sight of a brother’s face looking back in gratitude and 
sympathy gave a new reality and clearness to faith in the 
unseen God which hai almost vanished from their life.” 

You could not very well imagine his predecessor, Dr. 
Creighton, student, scholar and statesman, although 
somewhat of a cynical turn, holding forth in this fashion ; 
but Bishop Winnington-Ingram not only took to it as a 
duck takes to water, but enjoyed it thoroughly. 
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THE REVIEW 


HIS AMERICANISM. 

There is somewhat in his manner more American than 
English. Nothing strikes an Englishman more on his 
first visit to America than the kind of hail-fellow-well-met 
spirit which prevails among all classes. The millionaire 
director of a railway or a factory will gossip familiarly 
with his day labourers without any detriment 
to the severity of the discipline which is enforced 
in his establishment. It is extraordinary at Washington 
to sit in a Cabinet Minister’s office, and to find it 
invaded by an _ endless succession of nonentities 
who will sit down and talk to the great man as if they 
were his colleagues in the Cabinet, without any apparent 
resentment on the part of the Minister in question. 
How they get through their work often puzzles me, but 
they do it somehow. Now, Bishop Ingram has some- 
what of the American manner of address. When he 
meets his reclaimed hooligans, or parish workers, or 
old friends, it is all the same. It is “old friend,” 
“dear boy,” “old fellow,” with his hands on their 
shoulders, almost as if he were going to put 
his arm round their neck. Certainly no man up to 
the present moment has developed less of that arrogant 
“side” which is the bane and curse of English manners. 
It will be curious to see how long this excessive abandon 
of manner and free and easy style of deportment will 
last after its owner migrates to Fulham Palace. 


A HARD WORKER. 


He has had a rush-about, racketting life since he first 
came to London. /Pwnch happily paraphrased a passage 
in a speech of his on one occasion, in which he had 
described the straits to which he was put to get through 
his work. Punch’s verses were entitled “ The Lay of a 
Suffering Bishop.” They ran as follows :— 

“*From morning till evening, from evening to night, 

I preach and I organise, lecture and write ; 
And all over London my gaitered legs fly— 
Was ever a Bishop so busy as I ? 


When writing my sermons, the best of iny work ’Il 

Be done in the traims on the underground circle ; 

I can write one complete, with a fine peroration, 
- Between Charing Cross and the Mansion House Station. 


For luncheon I swallow a sandwich of ham, 
As I rush up the steps of a Whitechapel tram ; 
Or with excellent appetite I will discuss 

A halfpenny bun on a Waterloo ’bus. 


No table is snowy with damask for me ; 

My cloth is the apron that covers my knee ; 

No manservants serve and no kitchenmaids dish up 
The frugal repasts of this Suffragan Bishop.” 


HIS POPULARITY. 
A writer in the British Weekly says :— 


Under the new rector, St. Matthew’s quickly became one of 
the most crowded of East End churches. On one Christmas 
morning no fewer than thirty-one weddings were celebrated, for 
the poor of the district loved to have the knot tied by their 
favourite clergyman or his curates. 

One of the first acts of the rector was to hand over to the 
parish the large disused churchyard round St. Matthew's, to be 
laid out as a public recreation ground. A careful list was made 
of the inscriptions on the graves, which were chiefly those of the 
old Huguenot settlers in the district, who came there after the 
revogation of the Edict of Nantes. 

One of the pleasantest events at the Rectory was the weekly 
garden party, held on Saturday afternoons during the sunmer. 
The working men who came belonged mainly to the non-church- 
going classes. Once the Oxford House residents took a religious 
census in the district, and found that the proportion of church- 
goers was one to'cighty, while out of a thousand boys, nine 
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hundred had the letters ‘‘G. N.” (goes nowhere) written against 
their names. 

The Bishop is said to have inquired whether or not 
he could avoid taking up his abode in Fulham Palace. 
He may learn to rejoice in the failure of his desire. 
Saturday afternoon garden parties in the grounds of 
Fulham Palace, where men of all classes and all creeds 
could meet, were begun by his predecessor. If he con 
tinues this pleasant innovation, it might conduce much 
to the efficiency of his Episcopate. 

As might be expected, Dr. Winnington-Ingram has 
never found time to put on much flesh. He is spare, not 
to say lean, well knit, and well proportioned, and his 
intense vitality has kept him immune from all the in- 
fections and diseases of the poor among whom he has 
worked. He told me that during the thirtéen years he 
had been hard at work in the East End, he had never 
suffered any malady worse than a cold. He is a 
splendid example of the mens sana in corpore sano, and 
has kept himself from morbid brooding over the miseries 
of humanity by regular and vigorous athleticism. He is 
an enthusiastic golfer, and he does not intend to lay down 
the golf club when he grasps the crozier. 


OXFORD HOUSE. 


I shall never forget the pleasant impressions made 
upon me on my first, my only visit to Oxford House, 
some seven or eight years ago. I went there to meet Mr. 
Buchanan, who has had such success in founding Teeto- 
tums or self-supporting clubs, making their profits by the 
sale of tea. Dr. Ingram was not present on that occasion, 
but his spirit pervaded the place. Oxford House was the 
hub of Bethnal Green. It simply buzzed with all manner 
of social activities. The Bishop reminded me of what I had 
quite forgotten—that after going over the House and 
seeing its manifold departments for ministering to the 
needs of the toilers in the midst of whom it was set, I 
flung myself back in the chair, and said : “ Behold my 
church!” Oxford House was indeed an institution that 
came near to realising Longfellow’s ideals of an institu- 
tion “as lofty as the love of God, and wide as are the 
wants of man.” It was a great club with all manner 
of amusements. It was also a theatre for amateur 
theatricals for the purpose of developing dramatic talent, 
exercising the memory and appealing to the higher mihd 
of its members. If Dr. Winnington-Ingram can succeed 
in making every church in his diocese hum with the 
manifold activities which are generated at Oxford House, 
he will effect in London a beneficent revolution, the result 
of which would be felt in every nook and corner of the 
great city. 

HIS LATEST AMBITION. 


One of the latest undertakings to which Dr. Ingram 
put his hand was an attempt to extend the beneficent 
influence of such civilising centres as Oxford House. It 
has hardly had justice done to it on account of its 
association with the passing exaggerated cry against 
hooliganism. A committee was formed, composed 
of representatives’ of all denominations ard opinions, 
for the purpose of ascertaining what could be done 
in the way of coping with that particular form of 
barbarism which has been christened hooliganism. 
Hooliganism, Dr. Winnington-Ingram claims, does 
not exist in the shadow of Oxford House. Hehasa class 
of at least 400 young men, who attend church and enjoy 
the benefits of the club, like orderly self-respecting citizens, 
who would probably have all been hooligans but for the 
self-denying labours of the workers whom hc has gathered 
round him at the University Settlement. What was pro- 
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posed, therefore, was that clubs, founded upon somewhat 
the same principles, should be established in every quarter 
of working-class London, so as to afford the lads who, at 
present, are growing up to be a terror of the streets, 
opportunity for rational amusement and social intercourse 
under decent conditions. Everyone must wish that the 
scheme may be carried out successfully. But the great 
disadvantage of religious and all kinds of voluntary effort 
is scrappiness. Everything that is undertaken is more 
or less fragmentary. It will be well if the Bishop, as a 
representative of a State establishment, could succeed in 
compelling the religious organisations to attend to the 
moral scavenging of the whole city in the same compre- 
hensive way that the task is undertaken by the County 
Council or local municipality. The difficulty is not so 
much in funds as it is the lack of consecrated souls with 
an instinct of human brotherhood. No invention has yet 
been patented by which we can multiply men like Dr. 
Ingram ; and it is little use starting a starveling settle- 
ment unless you have got men of the right sort to settle 
there and devote themselves to the work. Dr. Ingram, 
however, sezmed to have a happy knack of evoking the 
enthusiasm of those in the mind of whom he worked. 

As might be expected from a person who is so actively 
engaged in good work, the Bishop has had no time to be 
a Pessimist. On the contrary, the net result of his 
experiences of London has been to cherish and develop 
his natural optimism. He has found so many good fellows 
ready to work like steam, if they were only shown the 
way, and so many rich people ready to subscribe liberally 
to support institutions, that he is by no means disposed to 
contemplate the future with the misgivings which are 
widely felt in other quarters. 

HIS ATTITUDE ON THE WAR. 

Bishop Winnington-Ingram is by no means a Jingo, 
but, like many other busy men who are immersed in their 
own work, he is content to assume that the Government, 
being composed, as it is, of good patriots and good 
Christians, would not have gone to war unless there had 
been adequate moral grounds. To take this for granted 
was no doubt worthy of the charity that thinketh no 
evil, but bitter experience has taught many who allowed 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury to be the keepers 
of their consciences, that in such matters it is dan- 
gerous to trust their proxy to politicians. We cannot 
claim, therefore, for the Bishop that his was a prophet’s 
voice raised against the insensate folly and criminality of 
the war which was deliberately preferred to the arbi- 
tration which was in vain pressed upon us by the Dutch 
of the South African Republics. But what also may be 
remembered to his credit is that at the outbreak of 
the war, when a demagogue press was stirring up 
the passions of hell in the popular heart against the 
Boers, the Bishop spoke up publicly in the pulpit in 
favour of recognising the heroism and patriotism of the 
Boers, who were defending their country in what they 
believed to be a good cause. 

Preaching at St. Paul’s on October 15th, 1899, he 
trotted out the usual phrase about there being worse 
things than war, and protested against the charge that 
the Church had failed in her mission as a peacemaker, 
which may be admitted, because in order to fail you must 
at least try to do something, and as no effort whatever 
was made by the Church, as an organised body, to 
prevent the war, it cannot be said to have failed in its 
mission as a peacemaker. The real accusation goes 
much deeper. It is that the Church never even realised 
that it had a mission of any kind, but considered the 
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mere repetition of prayers addressed to the Infinite was 
a substitute for a vigorous and active appeal to the con- 
science of humanity and the nation which it was supposed 
to guide in the path traced by the Prince of Peace. Still, 
after having made the- customary excuses for letting 
loose hell in South Africa, the Bishop, to his credit be it 
spoken, reminded his audience that as Churchmen their 
duty was to urge justice and fair play even to the enemy. 
Jesus Christ, I may remark, went considerably further than 
this, and maintained that it was our duty to love our 
enemies, but that text has apparently disappeared from the 
revised version of the New Testament which has been used 
in this country since the outbreak ofthe war. He reminded 
his hearers that there could be no doubt that the Boers 
believed their cause to be just ; the Boer mother in sending 
her son to fight for her country unquestionably believed 
in the righteousness of her cause, and he begged them to 
remember that fact in their judgment of our foes. 

On the other hand, it must always be regretted that his 
name was associated with the demonstration which hailed 
the home-coming of the C.I.V.’s. He preached a ten 
minutes’ sermon at St, Paul’s to the returning warriors, 
for it will be recordéd with amazement by the future 
historian that a solemn religious service in St. Paul’s 
formed part of a day of tumult, which was followed by a 
night of orgie, in honour of some young men who had 
been ferried 12,000 miles to and fro across the ocean 
in order to slay heroes whose valour and constancy in 
defending the liberty of their country have added new 
lustre to the page of human history. 

Should an occasion arise for another peace crusade, or 
a combined movement of all parties and all sects, in 
favour of an attempt to curb the demon of war, or relieve 
the burdens of militarism, Bishop Winnington-Ingram 
will probably not be behind his predecessor in the help 
which he will give to the good cause. 

HIS ZEAL FOR MORALITY. 

Dr. Winnington-Ingram is not an ascetic, but he has 
always set his face as a flint against those fleshly lusts 
which war against the soul. His testimony against the 
corruption which is sapping the foundations of English 
society, and which poisons the natural and healthy and 
friendly relations of the sexes, is very strong. Two years 
ago he preached an admirable sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on the corruption of the world through lust. 
He has not confined his energies to preaching. He is an 
active member of the Alliance for the Promotion of 
Public Morality. This zeal for pure ‘iving tends to 
increase the vehemence of his desire to see the 
housing question dealt with in such a_thorough- 
going fashion as to render it possible for every man 
and woman to have at least a chance of living a decent 
life, a chance which can hardly be said to exist where 
whole families are pigged together within the four walls of 
a slum stye. 

HIS SOCIAL ENTHUSIASM. 

The Bishop has supported Mr. Charles Booth’s 
scheme for diminishing the pressure of population on the 
crowded interior of the city by the creation of a cheap and 
rapid system of locomotion, which would enable us to plant 
out the workers in the suburbs—a programme which at 
the last election secured the support of the majority of the 
members of the County Council. Mr. Sidney Webb used 
to say when Dr. Creighton was still at Peterborough that 
he was destined to be the first Socialist Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Death has frustrated the fulfilment of that 
prophecy, but it is fair to say that Bishop Winnington- 
Ingram promises to be the first bishop of the Progressive 
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party that London has yet seen. Not that he is a parti- 
san ina factious sense. On religious questions he is an 
advocate of what he calls Inter-denominationalism as 
opposed to Undenominationalism, and, therefore, in a 
School Board election he finds himself allied with the 
men who, when it comes to be an election for the 
County Council, are his worst opponents. His sermon, 
preached after the County Council election, was to bid 
the Council go forward, and although he may object 
to be called the first Bishop of the Progressive Party, 
a prelate who finds it in him to exhort the Progres- 
sive majority to go forward and reap the fruits of their 
victory, has earned a right to be regarded as a Progressive 
Bishop. 
A HUMANISER, NOT A ROMANISER. 


The Bishop, although a man of great geniality and a 
bon camarade, is nevertheless a great believer in disci- 
pline. He does not like brawling in church, and Mr. 
Kensit’s plan of campaign has naturally never appealed 
much to his sympathies. But that is more for the 
manner of it than for the object of it, for nothing could be 
further from the truth than to describe Dr. Winnington- 
Ingram as a Romaniser. The correct word for him is 
rot Romaniser, but humaniser, and in his anxiety. to 
humanise he is not likely to be very tolerant of all those 
who would cripple humanising agencies merely because 
on this side or on that they lean in the direction either of 
excessive ritual or inordinate plainness. To him the soul 
of the thing is the important matter, and the essence of a 
work is whether or not it will tend to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of Heaven in the midst of his 
diocese. 


NOT HIS OWN SUFFRAGAN. 


It is interesting to speculate what may be the expecta- 
tion of life of a Bishop of London. The diocese killed 
Bishop Creighton, but it failed even to make a mark upon 
the tough and wiry frame of Dr. Temple, who after his 
London episcopate could still find ample vital energy 
to discharge the duties of a Primate. Suicide is one of the 
standing temptations of a Bishop of London, not suicide by 
the ordinary method of poison or the revolver, but suicide 
by the slow but not less effective process of overtasking 
strength, and of attempting to do too much work on too 
little sleep. Bishop Winnington-Ingram is fully aware 
of the insidious nature of this temptation, and he begins 
his episcopal career with the best of resolutions. He 
does not intend, as he has said publicly, to be his own 
suffragan. Canon Liddon used constantly to deplore the 
tendency to convert Bishops into great, overgrown clerks, 
who spend their day from morning till night writing 
letters and discharging the routine of the office. They 
have no time left to be bishops. Bishop Winnington- 
Ingram intends to have time. He has practically got 
four sub-bishops. There will soon be a new Bishop of 
Stepney in the place which he vacated, there is a Bishop 
of Islington and a Bishop of Kensington, while Bishop 
Barry is still a kind of bishop 2” Aartébus, who is available 
as a kind of supplementary suffragan wherever he is 
wanted. If Bishop Winnington-Ingram can stick to 
his ‘salutary resolutions, he may live long enough 
to leave his mark on London. There is a great 
deal to be done in the way of -Christianising the 
Christianity of a conventional Churchman, and it will be 
a great thing for London if it finds in him a leader in all 
good works, and one who, instead of thinking in parishes, 
will think of London as a whole, and remember that 
London is the heart of the Empire. Our imperialism of 
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late has developed very rapidly in directions which are 
more pagan than Christian, and although it may be too 
much to expect the preacher to the C.I.V.’s to recall to the 
memory of Londoners the blessing pronounced upon 
peacemakers, he may at least be relied upon not to follow 
the example of Canon Knox Little in glorifying war. 


DATES. 


This is a character sketch, not a biography, but the 
dates of the Bishop’s various appointments may be men- 
tioned. He was the grandson of Bishop Pepys, of 
Worcester, his father was the rector of Stanford, in 
Worcestershire ; he was educated at Marlborough, and 
afterwards studied at Keble College, Oxford, under Dr. 
Talbot, who is now Bishop of Rochester. He was 
ordained by the Bishop of Lichfield, Dr. Maclagan, in 
1884. He served his apprenticeship as curate at St. Mary’s, 
Shrewsbury, where he first made his mark. In 1886 he 
became private chaplain to the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. In 1888 he succeeded Canon Benson as the head 
of Oxford House, the University Settlement in Bethnal 
Green. In August, 1895, he was appointed vicar of St. 
Matthew’s, and in 1897 he became Suffragan Bishop of 
Stepney. He is a somewhat voluminous author, although 
his books are chiefly collections of his addresses, sermons 
and lectures. The best-known book is entitled “ Work 
in Great Cities.” This, which is in a third edition, is 
composed of six lectures on practical theology, which 
were delivered in the Divinity School at Cambridge. 
He has now in preparation a small book entitled “ The 
After-Glow of a Great Reign,” composed of four 
addresses upon the life of a great Queen. Two other 
little volumes of his have reached a third edition. The 
first is entitled ‘‘ The Men who Crucify Christ,” a course 
of Lent lectures, and its sequel, ‘‘ Friends of the Master.” 
His other books are: “ The Banners of the Christian 
Faith,” “ Good Shepherds,” and “ Messengers, Watch- 
men, and Stewards.” “Church Difficulties” is a collec- 
tion of papers, written for working men, in the Oxford 
House Chronicle. All these books are published by 
Wells, Gardner, Darton and Co. ; but the S.P.C.K. have 
published a great many of his sermons, papers, -and 
addresses. He is a strong advocate of temperance, 
and is personally a teetotaler. One of the best-known 
stories about him is that one day when he was 
haranguing 400 men at Beckton Gas Works, one 
called out, “Are you a tot?” “ Yes,” said the Bishop. 
“ Allright,” said the man. “Go on. If you wasn’t I 
wouldn’t listen to you.” 

In 1899 it was announced that the Bishop was engaged 
to be married to Lady Ulrica Duncombe, the daughter of 
the Earl of Faversham. They were to be married at 
Easter, but the marriage was never celebrated, and the 
Bishop remains celibate to this day. 

In concluding this welcome of the Bishop to the new 
sphere of labour, I cannot more appropriately end this 
article than by recalling a famous incident in Scripture 
history. When Joshua was weighed down with the 
responsibility of the leadership of Israel, which had come 
upon him on the death of Moses, the people said unto 
him :— 


** All that thou commandest us we will do, and whithersoever 
thou sendest us, we will go. According as we hearkened unto 
Moses in all things, so will we hearken unto thee: only the 
Lord thy God be with thee, as He was with Moses. 

‘And the word of the Lord came unto Joshua, saying : 
Have not I commanded thee? Be strong and of good courage ; 
be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed : for the Lord thy God 
is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” 
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II.—AN ITALIAN BISHOP IN LONDON. 


N the eighth century St. Boniface deplored, as he passed 
| away, the time in which in the Christian Church “ the 
candlesticks were of wood and the priests of gold.” 
Seven centuries after, Gerolamo Savonarola re-uttered this 
lamentation and completed it by adding—“ and now we 
have the candlesticks of gold and the priests of wood.” 
Another four centuries passed, and towards the end of the 
nineteenth century Don Paolo Miraglia, a young Sicilian 
priest, made this lamentation his own, and he is now 
engaged to carry on in Italy the work interrupted by the 
burn:nz of Savonarola. 

Don Paolo Miraglia- 
Gullotti, Bishop of the 
Italo-International 
Catholic Church—to give 
him his full title—is still 
in the prime of life, having 
been born at Ucria, in 
Sicily, exactly forty-three 
years ago. His parents 
sent him early to a 
seminary, and as he was 
of a quick learning, at 
the age of nineteen he 
was called to occupy the 
chair as_ professor of 
belles lettres and _philo- 
sophy in the place of 
the departed Dominican 
professor, who taught young 
Miraglia the same. It was 
the contrast between the 
teaching of this Dominican 
and the teaching of all 
other religious teachers that 
first aroused in the mind of 
the young student Miraglia 
a doubt as to the faithful- 
ness of the Church towards 
the Gospel teachings. 

Attwenty-two he resigned 
the professorship, as he felt 
called to another sphere of 
work in the Church of Christ 
—to preach. Soon after he 
was ordained a priest he 
went to Palermo, where he 
completed his studies and 
where in 1884 he started 
his eventful career as a 
preacher. He at once 
made a strong impression 
as an_ eloquent orator. 
His preaching was of an unusual kind in Italy. Medi- 
tating upon the Scriptures—as Bishop Miraglia said 
—he saw it was useless to waste time to write down 
sermons, when the best sermons any man could preach 
were to be found in the Gospel, and he preached the 
same. The voice was of Miraglia, but the spirit was that 
of Savonarola. For ten years he received many warnings 
to alter his style of preaching, but he did not heed them. 

In 1893, on the occasion of the Papal Jubilee, he sent 
to Leo XIII. his offering, under the shape of a strongly- 
worded paper ; therein he besought the Pope to bring 
about a much-needed reform both in the form of worship 
and in the training and life of the priesthood. Though 
Don Paolo Miraglia received a letter of thanks from 
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Don Paolo Miraglia-Gullotti. 


Cardinal Rampolla, his appeal for a reform put him 
under a bad light at the headquarters, and when he went 
to Rome he was plainly told that he was regarded there 
as a freethinker. Don Paolo returned to Sicily much 
disgusted and disappointed, but fear!ess he persevered in 
his preaching. He was engaged to preach the Lent 
sermons of 1894 at Regalbuto in Sicily, but after the 
same the Bishop of the place forbade him to continue. 
Strange to say, at the request of the Mother Superior, he 
was able to continue his preaching in the church of an 
Augustine convent. Early 
in 1895 he returned to 
Rome, and he freached 
there a sermon on the 
occasion of the death of 
Monsignor Carini—another 
Sicilian. A _ gentleman 
heard him and was struck 
at the great eloquence of 
Don Paolo Miraglia, and 
asked him if he would go 
to Piacenza, a citadel of 
the Jesuits, where preaching 


of his kind was much 
needed. Miraglia  con- 
sented to preach there 


during the month of May. 
From the outset he highly 
displeased the bishop, the 
chapter, and the clergy, 
and pleased very much the 
people. For two weeks he 
was subjected to every sort 
of insult by the other 
priests, till at the end of 
the month he denounced 
the priests there present 
as vilifiers of his character, 
and added, ‘“ The subject 
of my last sermon will be 
Gerolamo Savonarola.” 
He preached that sermon, 
and it was the last he 
delivered within the pale of 
the Roman Church. A 
week after, he preached his 
first sermon out of the 
Church. The Pope excom- 
municated him, society and 
authorities—civil and eccle- 
siastical alike—-were against 
him, but the people were 
with him, and he opened a 
modest Oratory, to which he gave the name of the 
apostle he loves most, San Paolo. The congregation 
grew immensely, the hundreds became thousands, and 
on Easter Day, 1898, according to the ancient custom, 
when even the Bishops of Rome were elected by the 
people—the Congregation of the Oratory elected him as 
their Bishop, and in May, 1900, he was duly consecrated 
according to the Latin Ritual by a bishop of the Eastern 
Church. The photo we print of him represents him in 
the garment of an Italian bishop. 

Encouraged by the success achieved at Piacenza, he 
intends to establish similar Oratories in other cities of 
Italy, beginning in Rome. 

D. V. 
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THE TOPIG OF THE MONTH. 


— 6 


THE BEST USE OF GREAT WEALTH. 


ANY events combine 
to make the best use 
of wealth the topic 

of the month. On April I 
the nominations had to be 
handed in for the Nobel 
prize of £8,000, to be 
awarded to the person or 
society who has deserved 
most such recognition—the 
promotion of the cause of 
peace. 

In the middle of March 
came the full text of the 
remarkable letter which 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes addressed 
to the Diocesan College 
School at Cape Town, offer- 
ing a scholarship of £250 
per annum, tenable for 
three years at Oxford, by the scholar who complied 
with the novel conditions set forth under four heads by 
Mr. Rhodes, described later on. A_ scholarship of 
£250 a-year, it may be objected, is but a trifle, but it is 
important as the avant-courier of a much greater scheme ; 
and should the initial experiment be successful in South 
Africa, we may expect to see its adaptation and extension 
before long throughout the whole English-speaking world. 

The event, however, which more than any other has 
made people talk about wealth, its responsibilities and its 
opportunities, has been the retirement of Mr. Carnegie 
from the industrial campaign to which he has devoted 
his life with a net balance to his credit of £50,000,000, 
which being invested in 5 per cent. Carnegie bonds, 
yields him an annual income of £2,500,000. As a 
preliminary to the retirement of Mr. Carnegie we had 
the creation of the billion dollar Steel Trust in the 
United States, which unites all the great iron and 
steel producing firms in one ring or union. 
Immediately following the completion of this great 
deal, came the sensational announcement that Mr. 
Carnegie, who has hitherto distributed only driblets of 
his wealth in various quarters, had inaugurated the era 
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of distribution, which he always declared would 
succeed the period of collection, by promising a gift of 
4£1,000,009 for the creation of sixty-five free libraries in 
the city of New York, provided that sites were 
secured by public subscription or private beneficence. 
Reports were also current as to his determination 
to appropriate £5,000,000 to the creation of the greatest 
technical university at Pittsburg that the world has ever 
seen. In the midst of the sensation occasioned by these 
announcements, Mr. Carnegie sailed for Europe, and 
arrived in London on his way to the South of France, 
where he will bask in southern sunshine, chewing the cud 
for the next month or two, like a placid ruminant, before 
he returns to Skibo, from whence he will probably 
announce the next steps which he will take in the great 
work of disembarrassing himself of the enormous wealth, 
which he declares he will find much more difficult to 
distribute than to accumulate. 

Mr. Carnegie is a man of sixty-seven, and his expecta- 
tion of life, from the point of view of the actuary, cannot 
be very long. But even supposing that he lives thirteen 
years, and dies at the age of eighty, leaving behind him 
a fortune of £25,000,00o—a modest sum, which will 
save his heirs from all dread of ending their days 
in the workhouse—he will still have to dispose of the 
sum of from £50,000,000 to £55,000,000 before his death ; 
that is to say, unless death is to overtake him at 
eighty with more than £25,000,000 still in hand 
undistributed, he will have to rid _ himself of 
£4,000,000 a year every year until 1914. Now £4,000,000 
a year is a tidy sum of money, the vastness of which it is 
very difficult to conceive. If Mr. Carnegie were to give 
away a £5 note a minute to everybody who cared to 
apply for it, he would at the end of a year—even supposing 
that he denied himself all sleep and worked night and 
day, week-days and Sundays, handing out his £5 a 
minute—find that he had only disposed of about 
£2,500,000, and he would still have £1,500,000 left over 
to play with ; from which it follows that, taking interest 
into consideration, in the thirteen years of life that still 
presumably remain to Mr. Carnegie he must melt his gold 
or distribute his money at the rate of about £8 a minute, 
day in, day out, making no deductions either for sleeping- 
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Journal.) : ‘ 
Mr. Rockefeller of the Standard Oil Trust‘. 


time or Sundays. Even at that rate he-will still at the 
end have his fortune of £25,000,000 intact, not to mention 
the other unconsidered trifles which he has from other 
investments which are not included in the great deal by 
which J. P. Morgan succeeded in buying him out and 
adding the Carnegie business. to the billion-dollar Steel 
Trust. , 
Wealth so colossal in the hands of .a single individual 
who is so prominent as an exponent, of the Gospel 
of Wealth—which being interpreted means that. no 
one has a right to get wealth except for the purposes 
of distributing it with greater wisdom and with more 
beneficent effect than would be possible if it had not 
been accumulated in a single hand—has naturally set 
on fire the imagination of the public.. Of this a quaint 
and curious illustration is afforded by the extraordinary 
success with which the manager of the .firm which 
counts Mother Seigel’s Syrup as its chef asset, has 
utilised the popular interest in Mr. Carnegie’s millions 
for the purpose of advertising the merits of his 
patent medicine. Mr. Wack, the young American 
to whom the fortunes of the great Joint. Stock 
Corporation known as A. J. White was entrusted some 
two years ago, has renewed the youth of the business and 
enormously improved the value of its shares by a Napo- 
leonic policy of advertisement. Among other methods by 
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which he succeeds in persuading the European publi: 
that Mother Seigei ts the heaven-sent angel of heal 
ing for all their maladies, is that of distributing from 
house to house attractively written little booklets 
with flaming covers, copiously illustrated. Mr 
Wack’s dominant idea as an advertiser is that it 
is necessary above all things to take up a subject 
which will excite the greatest amount of interest 
among the greatest number of people, and deftly to 
graft on to this subject a dissertation upon the virtues 
of Mother Seigel and her world-famous syrup. 
Casting about for subjects which would be calculated 
to appeal to the widest possible public, he hit upon 
the device of utilising Mr. Carnegie and his millions 
as the topic of the year. He produced a little 
pamphlet, in which, gorgeously printed in orange 
and black, there is represented a great pyramid of 
£40,000,000 in golden sovereigns. Within there 
was given a brief sketch of Mr. Carnegie’s life 
and an account of his gospel of wealth, which was 
compiled from the REVIEW OF REVIEWS ANNUAL for 
1900. By way of still further stimulating public 
interest in the discussion of what should be done with 
enormous wealth, Mr. Wack offered a prize of 20s. 
to any one who would put forward any suggestion for 
the distribution of Mr. Carnegie’s wealth upon which 
Mr. Carnegie of his own motion might choose to 
act; that is to say, supposing that. any one had 
suggested that Mr. Carnegie should devote a great, 
sum of money to the founding of free libraries in 
the city of New York, the fact that Mr. Carnegie 
had done this, even before the recommendation 
or suggestion was published, would still entitle the 
maker of the suggestion to a sovereign from Mother 
Seigel. 

They prepared their pamphlet, and steps were 
taken to distribute it throughout the United Kingdom. 
About £400 was spent in purchasing the latest 
electoral lists which formed the basis of the dis- 


[New Vox tribution. The idea was that in every constituency 


every bond fide elector should receive a copy of 

the booklet on Mr. Carnegie’s millions, so that 

the whole British democracy might be interrogated 
individually, man by man, on the widest possible 
basis, as to the best use to be made of colossal wealth. 
It was a gigantic undertaking, and, before it was 
completed, the task of distribution, including printing and 
postages, involved the enterprising firm which took it in 
hand in an expenditure of not less than £16,000. 

They met with considerable difficulty in distributing 
their booklet in Ireland, for the colour of gold being 
orange, the faithful patriots of the south and west refused 
to allow the booklet about millions to enter their house- 
holds. There was also considerable difficulty in dis- 
tributien occasioned by the fact that the principle of 
“one man, one vote” has not yet been adopted as the 
law. Hence there were multiple votes which entailed a 
great deal of trouble in weeding out, for although John 
Bull allows many votes to one man, Mother Seigel, 
being of an economical mind, could not spare more than 
one booklet for each elector. 

Altogether about 8,co0o,000 pamphlets relating to Mr. 
Carnegie’s millions have been distributed either by post 
or by hand throughout the three kingdoms. Never 
before has the whole British electorate been summoned 
to advise a millionaire in difficulties as to the distribution 
of his money, and whatever other result the experiment 
has had, it undoubtedly has advertised Mr. Carnegie and 
his money as no other living man has ever been advertised 
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in this country. Of these 3,000,000 men who thus were 
directly interrogated as to the best use Mr. Carnegie can 
make of his money, about 11,000 sent in their suggestions. 
The reading and tabulation of these answers kept 
a large staff busy for weeks, and the 11,000 letters, if they 
were all typewritten and bound together, would make a 
series of some twenty odd volumes that would comfort- 
ably fill a shelf in Mr. Carnegie’s library. The following 
tabulated summary of the recommendations that have 
been made as the result of Mother Seigel’s appeal to the 
British electorate will be read with interest :— 


SUMMARY OF 45,000 SUGGESTIONS, 


Begging for self 12,246 
Recommending free distribution of Se igel’ $ Sy rup . 5,296 
Begging for others. ‘ : : 2,268 
Churches, chapels, and missions . 2,044 
“* Give it to the poor” ; 1,562 
Widows and orphans of South African War . 1,458 
Old Age Pensions . 1,320 
Hospitals : } 709 
Institutes for widows and orp! 1ans 651 
To relieve famine in India . 629 
Advice to Mr. Carnegie to provide for his da uy ghter 509 
Homes for aged and invalided : ‘ 403 
Government housing of poor 393 
Donations to clubs. ; 389 
Dr. Barnardo’s Home 341 
To promote emigration 332 
Workmen’s model dwellings 278 
To finance young people 277 
Erection of schools 264 
Homes for Waifs and Strays 248 
National Debt . 237 
A National War Fund ‘ 236 
For the erection of libraries . 204. 
Previously tabulated elsewhere 6,070 
Approximate number not tabulatec 1,600 


While the British democracy was responding to 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup by volunteering forty-tive 
thousand prescriptions to Mr. Carnegie as to how he 
could most usefully deplete himself of his store, the 
great little man had begun operations on his own 
account, and had done it in a fashion which is 
eminently characteristic. The day after he sailed 
from New York a letter was published from him 
announcing that he was prepared to give £ 1,000,000 
for the formation of sixty-five public libraries in 
New York if the sites were provided and their 
maintenance undertaken by the city. 

On the day that he sailed other letters were 
published, addressed one to the people of Pittsburg, 
and the other to the heads of the great business 
concern from the management of which he was 
retiring. This announced a gift of another million 
sterling, £200,000 of which went to support libraries 
which he had already founded, while the other 
£800,000 was to be devoted to the formation of a 
fund for supplying pensions and relief to those 
injured in the Carnegie works :— 

To provide small pensions or aids to such “employes as, 
after long and creditable service, through exceptional cir- 
cumstances, need such help in their old age and who make 
a good use of it. Should these uses not require all of the 
revenue, and a surplus of 200,000 dollars be left after ten 
years’ operation, then for all over this workmen in the 
mills other than the Carnegie Company, in Alleghany 
County, shall become eligible fo- participation in the 
fund, the mills nearest the works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company being first embraced. This fund is not intended 
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to be used as a substitute for what the company has been in the 
habit of doing in such cases—far from it. It is intended to go 
still further, and give to the injured or their families or to 
employes who are needy in old age, through no fault of their 
own, some provision against want as long as needed or until 
young children can become self-supporting. 


The following passage in his letter explains why he 
made this appropriation of his money : 

I make .this first use of surplus wealth upon retiring from 
business as an acknowledgment of the deep debt which I owe 
to the workmen who have contributed so greatly to my success. 
I hope the cordial relations which exist between employers and 
employed throughout all the Carnegie Company works may 
never be disturbed ; both employers and employed remembering 
what I said in my last speech to the men at Homestead : 
‘* Labour, capital, and business ability are the three legs of a 
three-legged stool; neither is first, neither is second, neither 
third ; there is no precedence, all being equally necessary. He 
who would sow discord among the three is an enemy of all.” 


Here addressing the good people of Pittsburg, Mr. 
Carnegie explained the reasons which led him to retire 
from business as follows :— 

An opportunity to retire from business came to me unsought, 
which I considered it my duty to accept. My resolve was made 
in youth to retire before old age. From what I have seen 
around me I cannot doubt the wisdom of this course, although 
the change is great, even serious, and seldom brings the happiness 
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Andrew Carnegie. 
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expected. But this was because so many, having abundance to 
retire upon, have so little to retire to. 

The Fathers in olden days taught that a man should have 
time before the end of his career for the ‘‘ making of his soul.” 
I have always felt that old age should be spent, not as the 
Scotch say, in ‘‘ making mickle mair,” but in making a good 
use of what has been acquired, and I hope my friends of Pitts- 
burg will approve of my action in retiring while still in full 
health and vigour, and I can reasonably expect many years for 
usefulness in fields which have other than personal aims. 





OF REVIEWS. 


years ago he would have sold out for £40,000,000. The 
buyers heid back and he waited his time, and has now 
sold out for £50,000,000. The two years’ delay, there- 
fore, enabled him to recoup himself for all the money that 
he had given way in the course of a lifetime. According 
to this authority, before his gift to New York, he had 
given away just about 41,000,000 to found libraries in 
sixty-nine American cities. More than a million and a 
quarter had gone in founding schools of one sort and 
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ay Pictorial Life of Andrew Carnegie. 
In this letter, beyond assuring them of his continued another, and a million in miscellaneous benefactions. 
interest in the town in which he had made his wealth, he ‘To these we must add the sums which he has given away 
did not promise any further benefactions. Various in the United Kingdom. 
rumours have been current in the newspapers as to his In free libraries and organs he is reported to have said 
intentions to devote £5,000,000 to the creation of a __ he intended to disburse most of his money. In all these 
4 technical university in order to make Pittsburg the intel- benefactions it will be noticed that Mr. Carnegie has 
‘| lectual capital of the iron and steel world, but as yet this given little or nothing to churches, and his gifts to 
a has not been confirmed. According to a statement pub- political organisations do not figure. He has not given 
i lished in the New York papers, Mr. Carnegie has given as yet, a day’s income to forward the cause of peace and 
i away in the last thirty years to institutions in the United arbitration, either in the old world or in the new. 
F| States a little over £5,000,000, or about half of the Possibly that is to come. His dominant idea is always 
af unearned increment of the last eighteen months. Two to help those who will help themselves. In his own 
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[New Yux. - 


Hey! there!! look out for the Cars. 


A Dangerous Playground for Old Mother Trusts’ Little Children. 


words, there is no use in helping a man to climb a 


ladder unless he helps himself, for as soon as you let 
go he falls, and his last state is worse than the first. 
Mr. Carnegie at one time invested some money in 
newspaper property which he sold at a profit. He has 
recently told us that when he was a lad of seventeen he 
enjoyed the first ecstasy of delight which comes from 
seeing his first contribution printe. in the news- 
papers. Horace Greely was the editor who first con- 
ferred that boon upon the young Scotchman. Some 
ingenious reporter telegraphed across the Atlantic 
that Mr. Carnegie had declared that he would not die 
content until he had become a newspaper editor. There 
is no reason to believe that Mr. Carnegie entertains any 
such unholy ambition. He could probably buy up his 
old property, the Zcho, if he cared to do so, to say nothing 
of more important organs which are not above being 
approached by a millionaire. 

The newspapers are full of the story of the way in 
which the great combination was effected. Before the 
final deal which left the Morgan-Rockefeller combination 
undisputed mastery of the iron and steel industry in the 
United States, there were threatenings of war between 
the two great magnates, Carnegie on the one side and 
Rockefeller on the other. But this war was averted 
by Mr. Pierpont Morgan, a masterful banker, a grand- 
son of the famous Unitarian Minister, Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, of Boston, who stood by the side of Wendell 
Phillips, Theodore Parker, and others in the anti- 
slavery movement. It is curious to note that Mr. 
Morgan, although for the last thirty years one of the 


great dominating influences in the financiat world in 
America, is a comparatively poor man—that is to say, 
his fortune is estimated by the newspapers at more than 
,2,000,000, a mere bagatelle compared with the enormous 
fortunes of Mr. Carnegie on the one hand and Mr. 
Rockefeller on the other. His delight has been to reign 
as king in Wall Street rather than to amass an enormous 
fortune. He may be regarded as the great foster-father 
of the trust system, which is now dominating American 
industry. His motto is said to be that competition is 
criminal when it destroys the interest in investments. 
You must save the interest by obliterating competition. 
Acting on this principle, he became the head of the coal 
trust, which dominates the anthracite coal region of 
America. He has also succeeded in forming a rail- 
way trust which dominates the great Trunk Line of 
America. 
To-day Mr. 
companies :— 
Carthage and Adirondack railway. 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati and St. Louis railroad. 
Columbus, Hope and Greensburg railroad, 
Federal Steel Company. 
General Electric Company. 
Harlem River and Port Chester railroad. 
Housatonic railroad. 
Jersey City and Bayonne railroad 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad. 
Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Company. 
Mexican Telegraph Company. 
Mohawk and Malone railroad. 
National Bank of Commerce. 


Morgan is director in the following 












Niagara Falls Branch Railway Company. 
New Jersey Shore Line railroad Company. 
New York Central and Hudson River. 

New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad, 
New York and Putnam railroad. 

Pacific Cable Company. 

West Shore railroad. 

Western Union Telegraph Company. 


Mr. Morgan is also largely interested in the railroads 
known as “coal roads,” which absolutely control the 
anthracite coal. trade of the country. How he manages 
to attend to all his directorships no one knows, but every 
one agrees that he is the great financial genius of America 
at the present time. His sway there is none to dispute. 
Possibly before he dies he may succeed in amalgamating 
all the trusts into one gigantic trust, and so pave the way 
for the realisation of the socialist ideal by demonstrating 
the possibility and the practicability of the collectivist 
ideal. Although not a rich man, as rich men go in 
America, Mr. Morgan has given away considerable sums 
of money. He gave, for instance, £200,000 to establish a 
lying-in hospital in New York, and endowed it with 
a further sum: of £60,000 to keep it going. Another 
form of his munificence is to buy pictures by the old 
masters, and present them tochurches. He is an Episco- 
palian, and has three children, two daughters and one 
son. The latter, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Jun., attends 
to the business of the firm in the old world. The latest 
combination, the billion dollar steel and iron trust, is so 
called because in America a billion means 1,000,000,000, 
not (as it does in this country) 1,000,000,000,000. 
The billion dollar steel trust, therefore, is equivalent in 
English to £200,000,000._ The following is a list of the 
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“We beg to present: the latest accession to our company, the Champion 
Strong Man, Mr. Billion Dollar Steel Trust, who will give his impressive 
Pyramid and Club Swinging Act, while the Athletic Aggregation sings a 
chorus, entitled :— 


“** We are never out of training, and we never need a rest ; 
And to ‘‘ lift’ the people’s money is the feat we like the best.’ ” 
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“Mr. Billion Dollar Steel Trust will present his record-break’ng head 
clerk, Charles Schwab, who gets 800,000 dols. a year, or 1.50 dols. per 
minute, while the Office Boys in the background will recite the following 
noble lines, supposed to have been written by Shakespeare :— 


“* Tf with fond hopes of wealth your minds be full, 
Then help the Trusts the People’s leg to pull, 
And maybe you will get, like Charlie Schwab, 
A fine eight hundred thousand dollar job.’ ” 


companies which have been amalgamated in this great 
ring :— 














No. of 
Authorised Estimated _ properties 
capital. annual profits. controlled. 
Carnegie Co. ... .. $320,000,000 ...$40,000,000 ... 24 
Federal Steel Co, 200,000,000 ... 10,090,000 ... 72 
Am. Steel and Wire... 90,000,000 .... 7,000,009 ... 54 
National Steel Co, ... 59,000,000 .... 5,500,000 ... 13 
Am, Tinplate Co. 50,000,000 ... 3,900,000 ... 39 
Am. Bridge Co. .. 70,000,000 .. 3,000,000 ... 24 
Am. Sheet Steel Co. 52,000,009 ... 2,000,000 ... 28 
Am. Steel Hoop Co... 33,000,000 ... §,000,000'... 14 
Rep. Iron and Steel... 55,000,000 ... 3,000,000 ... 60 
National Tube Co, . 89,090,000 ... 14,000,009 ... 30 
Am. Car and Fdr,Co. 60,000,000 ... 6,000,000 ... 14 
Pressed Steel Car Co, 25,090,090 .... 2,250,000 ... » § 
Total ss» $1,094,090,090 $101,650,000 377 


Even before this great combination was formed the 
American steel manufacturers had shown that they were 
the dominant power in the world of steel. According to 
Mr. Carnegie, the sceptre of the world is made of steel. 
The steel sword in old days was dominant. We have 
not yet beaten our spears into pruning-knives and our 
swords into ploughshares, but the same metal is. still as 
supreme as ever ; and the power of the American manu- 
facturer lies not in his ability to use the product of his 
furnaces in the field of battle, but in the fact that he can 
produce it cheaper and in greater quantity than any of 
his competitors. Twenty-eight years ago the United 
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States only produced one-third as much steel as Great 
Britain. Last year Great Britain only produced half the 
steel put in the market by the United States, the figures 
being 5 millions and 10; million tons respectively. Mr. 
Carnegie in a recent paper gave some _ interesting 
particulars as to the working ingredients of the cheap 
American steel. He said :— 

Into this steel for each pound enter two pounds of iron ore 
mined and transported by rail and water 1,000 miles, one pound 
of coke, requiring one and one-third pounds of coal to be mined, 
coked, and transported 50 miles, and one-third of a pound of 
limestone quarried and transported 140 miles ; so that three and 
a third pounds of raw material have been made into one pound 
of steel and given to the consumer for two-thirds of one cent, 
three pounds for two cents being 15 dols. for 2,240 pounds—the 
gross ton. 

This astonishing cheapness of the product was not 
attained by cutting down the wages of the labourer, for 
Mr. Carnegie last year declared that the average wage 
per man, including all the paid-by-the-day labourers, 
boys and mechanics, exceeded 15s. a day. In order to 
attain this average, it is probable that he included all the 
salaries paid to the heads of departments. Mr. Schwab, 
who is now managing the great works, was paid a salary 
which is variously stated at from 809,000 to 1,009,000 
dollars per annum; and one £200,000 salary tends 
materially to raise the average of the day labourers, if it 
is pooled with the rest. 

It is natural that this vast conglomeration of capital in 
the hands of men as enterprising and as energetic as 
those of the steel barons of the United States should 
occasion considerable alarm both in the old world and in 
the new. The practice of the managers of trusts of 
America has hitherto been tolerably uniform. As soon 
as they have secured a monopoly, they put up prices in 
the market which they monopolised, and export their 
surplus commodity to the neutral market 
at prices considerably below those 
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ments against the collectivisation of the instruments 
used in the production of wealth has been the rooted 
conviction of the public that the brain development 
of mankind had not kept pace sufficiently with the 
increase of its material resources to enable Governments 
to organise and direct the gigantic machinery employed 
in the production of wealth. The bottom will be 
knocked out of this argument if it is proved that 
the direction of such a gigantic combination as the 
steel trust can be operated by a handful of capitalists, 
Once let it be clearly seen that it is possible for 
a handful of officials in the employment of a great 
corporation to manipulate efficiently and economi- 
cally the mines, railways, and factories of a continent, 
and the chief practical objection to any attempt to 
realise the socialist ideal will have gone by the 
board. If Mr. Schwab does, not find the task ef 
managing the steel trust beyond his powers, what reason 
is there to believe that he or another man in his place 
would be less efficient, if instead of using his brain for 
the purpose of making dividends for shareholders, he was 
using it for the purpose of increasing the wealth of the 
community aS a whole? It is not surprising therefore 
that thinking men everywhere are beginning to believe 
that when capitalism has reached its ultimate develop- 
ment in the creation of one gigantic trust, it will have dug 
the grave of individualism in industry, and have inaugu- 
rated the reign of collectivism. 

Of course it is always the unexpected that happens. 
This calculation may be falsified, but that undoubtedly 
seems to be the present drift of events. 

It is interesting to turn from the contemplation of the 
ultimate stages in the evolution of capitalism into 
collectivism to note the first steps which have been taken 
by Mr. Cecil Rhodes to realise his great ideal of utilising 
wealth for the purpose of developing the capacity for 





which they charg: ther next-door 
neighbour. It is natural that such a 
policy should excite the liveliest feelings 
of alarm on the part of the American 
consumer, and that it should also 
occasion considerable uneasiness among 
the foreign producers whose market 
at any moment may be invaded by the 
surplus product of the American mills. 
It is yet too early to realise what will 
be the ultimate result of this process of 
combination on the part of capitalists 
of the United States. The author of 
a book published this month by Mr. 
Grant Richards, entitled “ Trusts and 
the State,” discusses with patience and 
care the gradual evolution of the trust, 
and describes the various stages through 
which our economic development has 
passed. The author brings out very 
clearly the fact that the same law which 
has brought about the billion dollar 
steel trust in the United States is 
operating not less constantly in this 
country, although on a much smaller 
scale. Even those who hate trusts are 
compelled to form combinations in 
order to fight trusts, and society seems 
to be tending everywhere irresistibly 
towards a system of collectivism. 
Hitherto one of the greatest argu- 
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Cecil’s Soliloquy: Making a Boy’s Rhodesia. 
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government, and at the same time using educational 
endowments as an instrument in the consolidation of 
empire. The following letter, which Mr. Rhodes last 
month addressed to the Diocesan College School, 
Capetown, will be read with interest by educationalists 
in every part of the world. I have reprinted it here not 
merely because of its intrinsic importance as a contribution 
to the science of education, but also because it may help 
some of my readers to form a better idea of the real 
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Nothing too Small for Him. 


Uncre Sam: “Can’t you leave me car fare?” : . 
Ox.p Trust, THE HiGHwAayMAN: ‘‘ Nop:; my business rule is to let 
nothing get away.” 


Rhodes than they are likely to obtain from any con- 
templation of his political and financial achievements :— 


Groote Schuur, Rondebosch, Cape Town. 

My dear Archbishop,—I would like to come to the opening 
of the new buildings, but I am still not quite myself, and am 
told by doctor to keep quiet. I should like you to ask the 
governing body of the Diocesan College School, whose new 
buildings you are opening on Thursday, whether they are 
willing to allow their school to be made the subject of an 
experiment in a gift for competition by the school boys. 

I have always felt that the modern idea of giving prizes only 
for literary attainments is an utter mistake. I will not argue 
that the Greeks were absolutely right in putting physical 
attributes first, but I do think the winner of a school prize 
should not be solely a bookworm, or, on the other hand, with 
no thought except -for the training of his physical attributes. 
With these ideas, I beg to offer, through you, to the governing 
body of the Diocesan College School a yearly sum of £250 to 
provide for the support of the winner of this scholarship at 
Oxford for three years. There would be a new contest every 
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fou:th year, as during my lifetime I should yearly send the 
authorities a cheque for £250, The conditions are as follows :— 

In the election of a student to a scholarship regard should be 
had to (No, 1) his literary and scholastic attainments ; (No. 2) 
his fondness of, and success in, manly outdoor sports such 
as cricket, football, and the like ; (No. 3) his qualities of man- 
hood, such as truth, courage, devotion to duty, sympathy for 
and protection of the weak, kindliness, unselfishness and fellow- 
ship ; (No. 4) his exhibition during school days of moral force 
of character and of instincts to lead and take an interest in 
his school mates, for these latter attributes will be likely in after 
life to guide him to esteem the performance of public duties as 
his highest aim. 

Marks for these four qualifications shou!d be awarded in the 
following proportions : Two-fifths for the first, one-fifth for the 
second, one-fifth for the third, and one-fifth for the fourth, so 
that if the maximum number of marks were two hundred, they 
would be apportioned as follows: Eighty to the first and forty 
to each of the three other gualifizations. 

The marks for the several qualifications would be awarded 
independently as follows, that is to say, the marks for the fi-st 
qualification by examination. For the second and third qualifi- 
cations respectively by ballot by the fellow-students of the 
candidates. And for the fourth qualification by the headmaster 
of the school, and the result of the awards, that is to say the 
marks obtained by each candidate for each qualification should 
be added together, and the successful student would be the 
one who received the greatest number of marks, giving him 
the highest all-round qualification. 

I do not know whether your governing body will accept this 
rather complicated scholarship, but it is an effort to change the 
dull monotony of modern competition. There must have keen 
some pleasure in viewing the contests in the gymnasium, s1y, at 
Athens. I am sure no one can claim any pleasure from a 
modern competitive examination, but the more practical point 
is, do we under our modern system get the best men for the 
world’s fight? I think not.—Yours truly, 


(Signed) C.J. RHODEs, 


The proposal was accepted in a letter inclosing a 
memorandum, specifying in detail the conditions as out- 
lined in Mr. Rhodes’ letter of grant. Among these 
supplementary conditions will be found the following :— 
First, that no one is to be eligible for a scholarship 
who has not been at least three years in the school. 
The standard of the examination must be such as to 
assure the scholar passing without difficulty in the 
subjects required for the entrance examination at Oxford, 
the details to be left to the discretion of the headmaster 
and staff. No boy is to be allowed to vote until he has 
been a year in the school and is over twelve years old. 
The headmaster’s vote will be given after such consulta- 
tion with members of his staff as may be advisable in his 
discretion. The boy at the head of the list is to be 
credited with the maximum of marks allowed for that 
qualification, the marks of the other competitors being 
computed in proportion. The Council in accepting 
what they describe as “ your generous and wholly unex- 
pected offer,” expressed their appreciation of his endeavour 
to strengthen the tone and ethos of that type of education 
which finds its best expression in the life and training of 
our English public schools, and pledged themselves to 
do whatever they could to make this novel experiment in 
the world of scholarship a real and obvious honour. 

Mr. Rhodes assured the Council that they might be 
satisfied that if after experience further modifications 
were necessary, he would readily concur in any changes 
that might be found useful. There is much more behind 
this solitary scholarship than appears at first sight, and 
those who are interested in noting the evolution of the 
Rhodesian idea will do well to read this letter carefully 
and note it for further use. 
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I have reserved till the close of this article a brief 
reference to the Nobel Bequest. Mr. Alfred Nobel, of 
dynamite fame, who died in 1896, in January, 1897, left a 
sum of money estimated at between one and two millions 
for the purpose of encouraging scientific study, medical 
discovery, and the promotion of international peace. 
The interest annually accruing from these millions is 
divided into five portions, to be awarded in prizes for the 
most important discoveries (1) in physics, (2) in chemis- 
try, (3) in physiology or medicine, (4) for the most 
distinguished literary contribution in physiology or medi- 
cine, (5) for achieving the most or doing the most to 
promote the cause of peace. 


All nominations for the peace prize were to be sent in 
to the Norwegian Nobel Committee, 3, Victoria Terrasse, 
Christiania, by the first of this month. The committee 
consists of five distinguished Norwegians, including 
among others Mr. John Lund and Mr. Bjérnson :— 


(1) Members of the Norwegian Nobel Committee; (2) 
members of the legislative assemblies and Governments of the 
various States of the world ; (3) members of the Commission du 
Bureau International Permanent de la Paix ; (4) members and 
associates of the Institut de Droit International; and (5) 
university professors of law, of political science, of history and 
philosophy. 

It decided that institutions and societies, as well as 
individuals, should be eligible for the peace prize, a 
decision which will commend itself more to the common 
sense of the ordinary man than it did to the mind of 
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Mr. Nobel. He was all for putting a premium upon 
individual exertion. Speculation is rife as to the person 
or society which will be regarded as most worthy for the 
first peace prize, which will probably be awarded in 
December. The Norwegian Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ference has recommended that the prize, which amounted 
to about £8,000, should be divided into three parts—one- 
half handed over to the Permanent International Peace 
Bureau at Berne, and the other half divided into two 
equal portions, one-half of which would go to Mr. W. R. 
Cremer, the veteran M.P., who has taken so leading a 
part in peace work, and the other to M. Frédéric Passy, 
of Paris. 

The award of the Committee in whose hands lies the 
decision of the disposal of the Nobel bequest is not 
expected before the end of the year, but it will be 
awaited with much interest. It is an original experiment, 
the success of which remains to be proved. Should it 
answer the hopes of the founder, it is possible that Mr. 
Carnegie may gain some hints which will lead him in the 
disposition of his millions. It is evident that we are 
standing at the beginning of a new era. In the 
Nineteenth century men accumulated wealth; in the 
Twentieth it would seem as if they were to witness an 
endless number of experiments into the beneficial dis- 
tribution, which is a welcome change. The process will 
probably be accelerated by the fact that if the owners of 
these vast fortunes do not do the work of their own 
accord, the task will be taken out of their hands. 





{New York, 


Tne Universal Religion: The Worship of the Almighty Dollar. 














MASTERPIECES BY CONSTABLE, ROSSETTI, AND OTHERS. 


— + ————_ 


25 in. X 20 in. [By Constable. By Constable.] 25 in. X 20 in. 
The Cornfield. The Valley Farm. 


THE above are reduced illustrations made from a pair of effective collotype engravings just published at 
the Review oF Reviews office, and which can be safely posted in a thick tube to any part of the world 
for five shillings the pair. (Particulars appear in our advertisement pages.) “ The Cornfield” was exhibited 


at the Academy in 1826, but was returned to the artist unsold. After Constable’s death an association of 


gentlemen bought the picture from the painter’s executors and presented it to the National Gallery. It is one 
of the best of Constable’s works, and one with which he took exceptional pains. “It is,” said the painter in a 
letter, “not neglected in any part; the trees are more than usually studied.” The companion picture, “ The 
Valley Farm,” is the farmhouse on the banks of ‘the Stour known as Willy Lott’s house—a veritable haunt of 
ancient péace ; for of Willy Lott, who was born in it, it is said that he lived more than eighty years without 
having spent four whole days away from it. Other engravings issued in this series include “ Beata Beatrix,” 
by Rossetti; ‘‘ Blossoms,” by Albert Moore ; ani “ The Fighting Zemrairv,’ by J. M. Turner, R,A. 

The “ Beata Beatrix” will be welcomed by the many admirers of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Mr. Swinburne 
has described this picture as “ perhaps the noblest of Mr. Rossetti’s many studies after Dante.” It illustrates 
symbolically the death of Beatrice, as treated by Dante in his “ Vita Nuova.” Beatrice died on June gth, 
1290, and all Florence mourned. In the painting Beatrice is seated on a balcony overlooking Florence, 
before a sundial which points to the hour of her departure. Her face is full of spiritual beauty, and the head 
lies back, sad and sweet, with eyes half closed in a death-like trance that is not death. Dante and the 
Angel of Love are depicted in the background. This famous picture was painted in 1863, and the Beatrice 
is a portrait of the painter’s wife, done after death. 

But special attention is drawn to the new number (No. 7) of the Masterpiece Portfolios. Instead of 
giving several small half-tone pictures and one special collotype, we have in the new issue produced two 
excellent pictures, either of which would be cheap if it stood alone. ‘ Cupid’s Spell,” by Mr. Woods, R.A., 
is r9in. X 12in., and “ Proserpine,” by Rossetti, is 18?in. X gin., without the margins. Each is printed on 
paper 22in. X 15in. The “ Proserpine” is reproduced by the kindness of Mr. Charles Butler, F.S.A., who 
owns the original painting. “The story of Proserpine being carried off by Pluto, the God of the Dead, is a 
myth peculiar to the Greeks. Proserpine was gathering flowers on the plains of Enna, with Artemis and 
Athena, when far away across the meadow, her eye caught the gleam of a narcissus flower. As she ran 
towards it, a fragrance ‘ which reached to the heaven and made the earth and sea laugh with gladness’ filled 
her with delight ; but when she reached out her arms to seize the stalk with its hundred flowers, the earth 
opened, and before her stood ‘ the immortal horses’ and the car of Pluto. Proserpine implored gods and men 
to help her, but Zeus approving, Pluto placed her by his side and bore her away to Hades, She is here 
represented holding in her left hand the bitten pomegranate (emblem of sorrow and pain), by partaking of 
which she is precluded from returning to earth."—(Mr. Temple in “ Modern English Art.”) 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


— 6 —————_ 


THE POWER OF THE CROWN. 
By PROFESSOR BEESLY. 

PROFESSOR BEESLY published in the Positivist Review 
for March a very remarkable article upon the power of 
the Crown. It is Professor Beesly’s opinion that we are 
in considerable danger of seeing a revival of the power of 
the Crown, as we have already witnessed a revival of the 
power of the House of Lords. Fifty years ago it was 
regarded as an obvious truism that all power was being 
more and more concentrated in the hands of the House 
of Commons; but since then we have witnessed the 
revival of the power of the House of Lords, and Professor 
Beesly thinks it may very possibly be followed by a 
revival of the power of the Crown. The power natur- 
ally belongs, he says, to the wealthy classes, and the 
House of Lords is a better representative of the wealthy 
classes than the House of Commons. It is the people in 
England who live by rent, interest, and profits who con- 
stitute the permanent force which is behind all Govern- 
ments, and this class which is now using the House of 
Lords for the purpose of maintaining its privileged posi- 
tion will not hesitate to use the Crown for the same 
end, should it find it convenient to do so. 

OVER THE COMMONS. 

The veto of the Crown, which for centuries has been 
practically in abeyance, may be revived, and, asks 
Professor Beesly, what could the House of Commons do 
if the King should refuse to give his assent to some 
measure which had been passed through both Houses ? 
He says :— 

The various constitutional enactments having for their object 
to limit the power of the Sovereign left him still in possession of 
very formidable means for making his weight felt. He can 
tefuse his assent to any Bill that Parliament has passed. He 
can appoint and dismiss Ministers. He can dissolve Parliament. 
All these things he can do at his own personal pleasure, just 
as much as any Stuart or Tudor could. Because they have not 
been done in the later part of our history we live in the 
comfortable belief that they will never be done again. But 
when an English King, either with a will of his own or acting 
as the docile instrument of a bold Minister, is known to 
have the support of the powerful Conservative class, the dormant 
powers of the Crown will certainly be revived if they are 
needed to protect the interests of that class. The last few weeks, 
with all their sickening adulation and worse than oriental 
grovelling before Royalty, have shown that the idea of personal 
government, after the German fashion, is not as repulsive to a 
certain portion of the public as it once was. True, it would be 
resisted, if the occasion arose, by the unsatisfied classes, who can, 
if they choose, return almost the whole of the House of Commons. 
But, after all, what means of resistance does that House possess 
if the King and his Ministers snap their fingers at a vote of want 
of confidence? They are soon summed up. It can refuse to 
‘vote taxes and to renew the annual Mutiny Bill. But 
these rust-eaten old blunderbusses would inflict more damage 
upon those who fired them than upon the enemy. Why, 
the whole framework of civil society would now be more 
shattered by their discharge than it was two centuries and a half 
ago by the Great Rebellion. There is not one of us who 
would not, as an individual, suffer more severely than the King 
himself; while what would become of our safety and very 
existence as a nation one: does not like to think. No! The 
sooner we clear our minds of this venerable superstition the 
better. If ever the Sovereign, encouraged by the satisfied class, 
vetoes a Bill presented to him by a democratic House of 
Commons and a shirking House of Lords, the former Assembly 
will find itself helpless. 


There is fortunately but little prospect that either 
Edward VII. or his successor will venture to make such 
use of the royal prerogative ; but in view of the declara- 
tions of the Prime Minister’s son as to the extent to which 
the House of Commons has lost standing of late years, it 
is impossible to dismiss Professor Beesly’s fears as aerial, 
as we should certainly have done ten years ago. 


OVER THE CHURCH. 


In the Fortnightly Review Sir George Arthur, Bart., 
writing upon Church and King, devotes a brief paper 
to expounding a theory which it is somewhat difficult to 
grasp, but which has an unmistakable tendency to exalt 
the power of the Crown over the Church at the expense 
of the power of Parliament. Parliament, Sir George 
Arthur admits, has since Tudor times acquired very 
great political power, but the control of the Church, he 
declares, is the special and personal prerogative of a 
“godly Prince.” He admits that it may be impossible 
that the King’s ancient prerogative as supreme governor 
of the Church should nowadays be exercised imme- 
diately ; but, at least, it is possible that some more 
appropriate medium should be found for the discharge of 
this function than a body composed as Parliament now 
is, a body which in a few years’ time may quite con- 
ceivably contain a Christian minority. He concludes by 
declaring that the rehabilitation of the royal supremacy 
on the combination of the Reformation settlement may be 
the last card which Church and State as partners have 
to play ; but, if it should fail, the dissolution of this old- 
established partnership seems to be but a matter of time. 


A NON-PARTISAN LEADER OF THE NATION. 


The Forum for March contains a sketch of “The 
Career of King Edward VII.,” by Mr. J. Castell Hopkins. 
The article is purely biographical, and contains no new 
facts or suggestions. Mr. Hopkins sums up his subject 
as follows :— 

Politically, King Edward has been an observant, impartial, 
and non-partisan leader of the nation. No one really knows his 
party views, though he undoubtedly has opinions of his own, 
and perhaps very strong ones. His chief known principle is 
imperial unity ; his chief practical work has been the promotion 
of popular knowledge and the alleviation of existing troubles 
among the working classes ; his chief social aim seems to have 
been the removal of class animosities, the diffusion of good 
manners, and the cultivation of more rational habits than those 
of the day wher hard drinking, intoxication, and blasphemy 
constituted the usual social code. His friendships have been of 
the most cosmopolitan order, so far as politics are concerned ; 
and, if Lord Randolph Churchill was upon intimate terms with 
the Prince in days gone by, so also was Lord Rosebery. He 
attended the House of Lords during all important debates, but 
never voted upon party questions. One of the rare matters of a 
Parliamentary nature in which he shared was the prolonged 
agitation for legalising marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 
Upon this subject the Prince took strong ground, and even used 
his personal influence. 

PLL LLL I IIIS IST 


IN the March number of the Revue de ?Art Paul 
Lafond’s study of Goza and Sully Prudhomme’s article 
on Paul Sédille are concluded ; Fournier Sarlovéze has 
an article on General Lejeune and Henri Bouchot an 
appreciation of Evert van Meyden; and Fiérens 
Gevaert’s notice of the Hétel de Ville is continued. 
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AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE TO OUR KING. 
EDWARD VII. is the subject of a character sketch in 
the April Century, by Mr. George W. Smalley. The 
writer declares that “he has far more knowledge and a 
far higher capacity for rule than is commonly supposed.” 


HIS LOVE OF NEWS. 


He has been of late profoundly interested in matters of 
public concern. He knew the politics of Europe :— 

In such matters the Prince took care to keep himself informed. 
He was extremely well served, and he missed no opportunity of 
enlarging his means of knowledge. He liked early news. You 
could not do him a greater pleasure than to tell him or telegraph 
him of some fact before it became public. I could name men 
who, being in a position to know and being admitted to his 
confidence, which he gave discreetly, went almost nightly to 





Meltourne Punch.} 
Equality. 


Cecit Ruopgs: ‘‘ By Jcve! Albert Edward, you’re a king too 
now. At last we can meet on terms of equality.” 


Marlborough House with their budgets of news, domestic and 
foreign. His household knew what their master expected, and 
they made it their business to supply him with it. His influence 
was often invoked from abroad, and often, though in a different 
way, at home. His intimacies with English statesmen stood 
him in good stead. Perhaps I may mention two, each very 
different from the other. I mean Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Rosebery, both Prime Ministers, and both, whether in or out of 
office, deep in the confidence of the Prince. 

A STRENUOUS NATURE WITH THE PRIDE OF KING. 

Some English readers will perhaps be surprised to 
read what follows :— 

I do not believe he will ever care to play the part of King 

g. His is a strenuous nature. He has, very fully and 
strongly, the pride of kings, and what the pride of kings is a 
Republican who has lived all his life ina republic can but 
faintly conceive. He has behind him, moreover, the loyalty of 


. 
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an expectant nation..... . Deep down in the soul of the 


Englishman lies ingrained this sentiment of loyalty to the kingly 
house he has appointed to reign over him. The fact that the 
King holds by a Parliaméntary title makes little or no difference. 
England still expects her King to be a king. Why does she 
venerate the Queen? Because she has been, before all things, 
Queen. Within well-defined limits, yet in a perfectly real and 
true sense, the Queen has not only reigned, but ruled. It isa 
precedent which the Queen’s son, to the full measure of his 
character and abilities, must follow. 


“HE READS NOTHING.” 


Touching very lightly on his past record, the writer 
says :— 

Underneath the surface, visible to those who knew him best, 
lying dormant if you will, but always there, was a Prince of 
Wales quite different from the card-playing, turf-loving, perhaps 
somewhat reckless, and at times even frivolous young man, 
whom England in its more austere moods has sometimes thought 
of imperfect promise for his future kingship, yet never ceased to 
love. 

One training beside those I have already indicated he has 
always had. He has always been a man of the world—not 
always, perhaps, of the best world, but, all in all, a man of the 
world in the sense in which that phrase means most. He knew 
men, He judged them well. He observed and reflected. To 
books he has never devoted himself. I once asked one of the 
men most about him, ‘* What does the Prince read?” The 
answer may well startle you. ‘‘ He reads nothing.” ‘* You 
mean he reads little.” ‘‘I mean he reads absolutely nothing. 
We lay before him what we think he ought to see and he reads 
that, but you will never see a newspaper, and still less a book 
in his hand.” Itmay have been true at the moment when it 
was said, though I am bound to add it was denied by other 
authority equally good. 


WORTHY OF HIS PEOPLE'S LOVE, 


Mr. Smalley informs his American audience very 
bluntly : 

England is a very democratic country, more democratic in 
some very important particulars than our own, but there does 
not exist in England the vestige of a Republican party. 

The English have ever shown an affection for the 
Prince of Wales. Why? asks Mr. Smalley; and 
answers : ‘“ He was worthy of it.” One ground of this 
endearment was the revolution he and the Princess 
effected in the relations between Court and people :— 

They mingled with their fellow-subjects, accepted invitations 
in London and to houses in the country. It had never been 
done before with anything like the same freedom, Strict etiquette 
was against it : from the Continent the Court pedants looked on 
aghast. 

A STRONG CHARACTER, 


Mr. Smalley remarks on the Kaiser’s visit in 1889. 
When he arrived he merely touched his hat in response 
to the welcome of the distinguished party who came to 
meet him. The Prince of Wales shook hands with them 
cordially. The Kaiser quietly took the hint, and when 
he bade them good-bye, shook hands. The writer sets 
down his own impressions of our new monarch :— 

First of all, the impression of real force of character. Next, 
that combined shrewdness and good sense which together amount 
to sagacity. Third, tact: . . Add toit firmness and courage, and 
base all of these gifts on immense experience of life by one who 
has touched it on many sides, and you will have drawn an out- 
line of character which cannot be much altered. Add to it the 
Prince’s constant solicitude about public matters, and his intelli- 
gent estimate of forces—which last is the chief business of 
statesmanship . . . Add to this, again, the effect upon the hearer of 
his conversation ; from a mind full, not indeed of literature, but 
of life, a conversation of wide range, of acuteness, of clear 
statement and strong opinion, of infinite good humour. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE INDIAN MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 
LORD CURZON’S SCHEME. 


THE Empire Review for April does well to republish 
Lord Curzon’s interesting exposition of the Memorial 
Hall before the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nearly 
£200,000 has already been subscribed in India for the 
erection of this building. 

AN INDIAN VALHALLA. 


The Memorial Hall, says Lord Curzon, will be devoted 
to the commemoration of notable events and remark- 
able men in the Indian Empire, from the Moguls to the 
present day :— 

These records would take the form of paintings, enamels, 
sculptures, manuscripts, and personal relics and belongings. 
I should not hesitate for a moment to include those who have 
fought against the British, provided that their memories are not 
sullied with dishonour or crime. 

I would not admit so much as the fringe of the agri of a 
ruffian like the Nana Sahib. But I would gladly include 
memorials of the brave Rani of Jhansi, and of Hyder Ali and 
Tippu, Sultan of Mysore. In more modern times, I have 
already collected, with the aid of those gentlemen who have 
been good enough to advise me, a list of the names of eminent 
Indian statesmen, writers, poets, administrators, judges, reli- 
gious reformers and philanthropists who might be entitled to 
commemoration in such a Valhalla. 


In British, Indian history he could collect portraits, 
busts, or mementoes in original or reproduction of the 
men who have made the Empire, including governors, 
viceroys, administrators, great generals, judges, men of 
letters, missionaries, etc. :— 

GALLERIES OF SCULPTURE AND PAINTINGS. 

One or more of the galleries of the Victoria Hall will doubt- 
less be devoted to sculpture. Here will be collected the life-size 
figures or the busts and medallions of great men. A second 
gallery or galleries will be devoted to paintings, engravings, 
prints and pictorial representations in general, both of persons 
and of scenes. Here will be hung original pictures and like- 
nesses, or, where these are not procurable, copies of such, It is 
possible, in mezzotints and stipple and line engravings, to 
recover almost a continuous history of Anglo-Indian worthies, 
battles, sieges, landscapes, buildings, forts and scenes during the 
last two hundred years. 

While speaking of pictorial representation, it has been 
suggested to me that around the open corridors of the inner 
courts and quadrangles of the building might be depicted 
frescoes of memorable incidents or events. Fresco painting is 
an art in which the Indian craftsman once excelled. 

RELICS OF HEROES, 


Of the galleries that are occupied by paintings or in adjoining 
rooms I suggest that there should be placed stands and cases 
with glass lids, containing the correspondence and handwriting, 
the personal relics and trophies and belongings of great men. 
It ought to be possible to procure autograph letters of all the 
Governors-General and Viceroys of India, and of the majority 
of those whose names have already been mentioned. Miniatures, 
articles of costume, objects that belonged in lifetime to the 
deceased, and that recall his personality or his career—all of 
these will fitly appear in such a collection. I should like to 
exhibit the originals or, where these cannot be procured, copies 
of Treaties and Sanads and Charters. 

From documents or manuscripts it is a natural transition to 
maps and plans, both native and European. It should not be 
difficult to collect, either in original or in duplicate, a complete 
set of all the maps of Calcutta from the’ beginning of the 
eighteenth century to the present day, 

COINS, MUS:!CAL INSTRUMENTS AND PORCELAIN. 

Side by side with maps I should be inclined to place news- 
papers. Coins might also be very properly included. Here we 
might make an exception and penetrate even further back than 
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the Mogul days. A microcosm of the history of Indfa through 
all the ages might be constructed from a classified exhibit of the 
different coins that have been current in India—Bactrian, Indo- 
Bictrian, Hindu, Afghan, Mogul and finally British, including a 
p-cimen of every coin that has been struck in India during the 
(Jueen’s reign. From the contents of a few cases we might 
grasp the outlines of history more vividly than from a library of 


books. Among other objects that have occurred or have been 
suggested to me I may mention musical instruments and 
porcelain. 


A PRINCE’S COURT. 

The wonderful history of the native states, the splendour of 
their courts, the achievements of their great men, can only 
fitfully be’ gathered by the visitor to India or even by the resident 
in the country from visits to their capitals and ccurts. I sheuld 
like to constitute a Princes’ Court or Gallery in the Victoria 
Hall, where such memorials should be collected as the princes 
were willing to contribute or to lend. We might collect 
pictures of leading princes and chiefs. We might commemorate 
notable events in their dynasties and lives. They might be 
willing in some cases to present us from their armouries with 
duplicates of the large collections that are there contained. 
Spears and battle-axes and swords, shields and horse-trappings 
and coats of mail—these are the abundant relics, in India and 
elsewhere, of an age of chivalry. 

ARMS AND MODELS. 

I would propose to devote one gallery toa chronological 
illustration of the history of British Aims in this country. I 
would present in cases a complete collection of British uniforms 
from the days of the earliest Sepoys of the Company to modern 
times. In the same gallery I would place a complete collection 
of British medals that have been granted for service in this 
country and on its borders; and here, too, I should hope will 
repose the tattered regimental banners that tell the tale of glory 
won, and pass on an inspiration to successors, 

Another very proper acjunct of the Victoria Hall wculd be 
a collection of models, There are many ol jects of immense 
historic interest which we either cannot procure because they 
have vanished, or covld not intreduce into cur galleries because 
of their size and and unsuitatility. These may very fitiy be 
represented by models. For the bu’k cf our exhibits we must 
look to gift or purchase. In this country, in record rooms, in 
offices, and in kutcherrics, will be {curd a plentiful mine of 
documentary richness. 

I entertain no shadow of a dcubt that within ten years of the 
date upon which the doors of the Victoria Hall are opened 
there will, unless there he some grave and inexplicable relapse 
in public interest or incompetent supervision in the interim, be 
collected therein an cxhibition that will be the pride of all India, 
and that will attract visitors to this place from all parts of the 
world. 

ae 
The Originals of Dogberry and Verges. 

Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD writes in Zemple Bar on 
“Shakespeare in Buckinghamshire.” The statement by 
Aubrey, who lived within twenty-six years of Shakespeare’s 
death, is that “the humour of Dogberry, the constable 
. . . + he happened to take at Grendon in Bucks.” 
There is a persistent local tradition to the effect that the 
poet, in great distress and unable to afford a lodging at 
the inn, went to sleep in the church porch in Grendon. 
Two village constables found him there, and charged 
him with intending to rob the church. After much ado the 
strolling player convinced the two worthy watchmen that 
he was no rogue, whereupon they took him to the Ship 
Inn and regaled him with provisions. These constables 
“were doubtless the originals of Dogberry and Verges.” 
Dogberry’s dialect is said by the writer to be pure 
Buckinghamshire. There is, moreover, a tradition that 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” was written at 
Grendon, where there is still pointed out the “ bank 
whereon the wild thyme grows.” 
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VICTORIANA. 


IT will be long before the public tires of hearing stories 
about Queen Victoria. The magazines continue to meet 
the constant demand. 

The Century gives personal reminiscences of Queen 
Victoria by a member of the suite of an illustrious guest 
of the Queen at Osborne in 1886. The guests were 
expected to keep their “ cottage” in apple-pie order, as 
the Queen would immediately after their departure go 
round on a tour of inspection. The writer reports from 
the illustrious personage what the Queen said in conver- 
sation. i 

THE CHILD OF POVERTY AND HEIR OF DEBT. 

They heard much about the Queen’s young days, and 
of the help which Leopold I. of Belgium, her maternal 
uncle, had given in those times of poverty, without which 
her mother could not have afforded to pay for the many 
professors and masters called in to educate the young 
Victoria. The writer proceeds :— 

Her Majesty’s early training made her thrifty for life; but in 
spite of her saving, she did not accumulate the large fortune 
which most people attribute to her, as there have always been 
many private outlets for her wealth. She herself said, in 1886, 
that every year she had been gradually paying off the enormous 
debts left by her father, and not until 1880 had finally succeeded. 


NOT A TAILOR-MADE QUEEN, 

Of her demeanour the writer remarks wonderingly :— 

It was strange that a woman short of stature, not slender, 
verging on extreme old age, and unbecomingly dressed, with 
few physical attractions, should have had such a dignified 
bearing and have been able to impress every one who came in 
contact with her by her queenly personality and charm. Her 
delightfully modulated voice and sweet, genuine smile had, I 
think, much to do with it ; and the strong, sterling qualities of 
mind and heart made themselves felt in spite of the somewhat 
plain exterior. 

RUNNING HER LADIES OUT OF BREATH. 

Yet with all her graciousness she was in some respects 
resolutely exacting : — 

The Queen, in many ways so domestic and simple, was always 
a great stickler for etiquette and precedent, and certain forms 
of deference were insisted upon in her presence. This must 
have tried her ladies in more ways than one; for, possessing 
great physical strength herself, she saw no reason why they 
should not stand in her presence ; and they were expected to 
take long walks, in all weathers, with their royal mistress, In 
later years the Queen’s outings in her private grounds were taken 
in a Bath chair drawn briskly by a favourite donkey ; and a 
lady who had walked by her Majesty’s side on various occasions, 
and who was unable to keep up the conversation from lack of 
breath, told me that the Queen had appeared surprised at the 
occurrence. She was evidently unaware of the hardships that 
these things were to more delicate women, for, when she 
understood, nobody cou!d have been more considerate, kind, and 
sympathetic, 

A ROYAL WAY INTO AN ORANGE, 

Speaking of a foreign visitor, the writer observes :-— 

This same guest showed us how the Queen ate her orange, 
and advised us to imitate her, which we did ever after, cutting a 
small hole in the top, removing the central pith with a very sharp 
knife, and then scooping out the pulp with a spoon, leaving the 
rind intact. 

“HER” FAVOURITE FLOWER. 

A story is told not without bearing on the myth which 
created Primrose Day :— 

The following little anecdote, told by the Queen herself, will 
show her independence of character. Very fond of primroses, 
and finding none in the royal gardens, she sent word to have 
some planted. The gardeners, the Queen said, made many 
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objections, and finding, shortly afterward, that her wishes had 
not yet been carried out, she despatched a messenger inquiring 
the reason. ‘‘I suppose Queen Anne had none,” she said, ‘‘so 
they did not think it proper for me to have any; but I sent 


them word promptly that Queen Victoria would have some— ' 


and she did.” 
A CURIOUS DREAD OF HER PRESENCE. 


Less intelligible to outsiders was the dread of meeting 
Her Majesty shown by members of Family and Court :— 

Poor people or perfect strangers the Queen never minded 
seeing at all. It was only those whom she knew about that she 
did not care to encounter, as it would put her in the awkward 
position of being discourteous and passing them by, or else force 
her to stop and talk with them, when she felt disinclined to do 
so. Hence, out of deference to the Queen’s supposed feelings, 
arose the etiquette prescribing that one must never be seen on 
her path, This grew into a stereotyped rule. 

A HINT APPARELED AS A DOLL. 


Marie A. Belloc recalls inthe Windsor Queen Victoria’s 
visits to foreign countries. It is remarked that she rarely 
went to Germany, never to Berlin, and in spite of pressing 
invitations never to St. Petersburg. One curious incident, 
touching the then Princess Royal, is recounted of her stay 
in Paris in 1855, when French enthusiasm is said to have 
surpassed that shown in 1896 for the Tsar Nicholas II. ! — 

Tt was hinted that the lovely Empress of the French was so 
distressed at the lack of taste shown by those who had the 
privilege of dressing the youthful Princess, that, by way of 
remedying this state of things, she presented her young guest 
with a splendid doll exactly the size of herself, in the hope, 
which was ‘justified by results, that when the Queen saw the 
beautiful trousseau which accompanied this marvellous foupée, 
she would consider the frocks and hats far too fine to be wasted 
on a doll, and would transfer them to the doll’s new owner. 

THE Most EXPERIENCED STATESMAN, 

Mrs. Tooley, in the Woman at Home, writes an 
excellent article on the Queen, in which she fully 
acknowledges that Victoria not only reigned but ruled. 
Mrs. Tooley, at least, is under no delusion on this point. 
She says :— 

Last autumn, Sir Edward Clarke, on congratulating Lord 
Salisbury on the result of the elections, said that since the death 
of Lord Beaconsfield the Prime Minister had, with one exception, 
been the most experienced statesman in Europe. ‘‘ That exception 
was the Queen.” Lord Salisbury himself, four times Prime 
Minister during her reign, gives the remarkable tribute to the 
Queen’s sagacity that her independent judgment had so often 
proved superior to that of the Government that it had become 
almost an axiom with ministers that it was dangerous to the best 
interests of the Empire to pursue a course of which she had 
doubted the expediency. 

She relates an anecdote of how an ancient Baptist 
deacon— 
came to Windsor to show the Queen a plough which he had in- 
vented. ‘‘WhenI saw the Queen come in, I was right stam- 
mered,” said he, ‘‘ for I thought she’d have a gown a-trailing 
behind, .same as we see in the pictures, and maybe a bit crown 
on her head. But there she was—a comely, simple woman with 
a smile on her face. She spoke quiet and friendly like, and said 
she was glad to see me, and what a long way I had come to 
show my plough ; and she hadn’t spoke a dozen words before I 
felt quite at home, and .talked to her as if she worn’t no more 
than nobody. I was no more afraid of her than I am of my 
neighbours’ wives—not half so much as I am of some o’ them !” 





THE Monde Moderne for March contains two very 
interesting articles—‘ Strasburg,” by C. Nerlinger ; and 
“The Ivories in the Cluny Museum,” by Edouard 
Garnier. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


IRELAND, ENGLAND, AND IMPERIALISM. 
By Mr. T. M. HEALY. 


Mr. HEALY’s name is too seldom seen in the English 
reviews, ‘and it is a great pity, for, terrible as is Mr. Healy’s 
tongue, it is nothing as compared with his pen. In the 
New Liberal Review he has an article entitled “ The 
Unimperial Race,” in which he sums up our relations to 
Ireland in eight pages of slashing invective. It is an 
excellent piece of writing, such as we seldom see in the 
rather dreary pages of our reviews. 

THE ENGLISH GARRISON AND IRISH INTERESTS. 

Mr. Healy’s first complaint is, that while England taxes 
Ireland, even the English administration is clothed, armed 
and fed for the benefit of English manufacturers :— 

The ships, the guns, the munitions of war, the uniforms, the 
stores, are all bought in Britain. If special volunteers are 
needed for the African War they are raised abroad at five 
shillings a day (the native tariff being one shilling), and the 
only thing which Ireland can with certainty discern as her 
portion of the spoils will be an increase of paupers in her work- 
houses. Not even the clothing, the batons, or the handcuffs of 
the Irish police will the Government buy in Ireland, although 
both War Office and Admiralty try to help far-away India by 
prescribing that her obsolete indigo dyes must be used in 
“‘service” fabrics. Despite the provisions of the Treaty of 
Union, Irishmen are saddled with every British impost, and 
these are contrived solely to suit the necessities of the larger 
island. 

Ireland, he says, without getting anything in return, ex- 
cept some famines, has paid England about £ 400,000,090 
in taxes since the Union, not to mention the larger sums 
taken in the shape of absentee rents. In dealing with 
this money Ireland has in practice no vote :— . 

In the second Chamber 100 Irish are admitted to be outvoted 
by 570 British, and it is so bedevilled with ‘‘rules” that no 
Irishman, practically, can overcome its procedure so as to carry 
a Bill. Thus Irish legislation proceeds only from Government. 
This Government is so taken up with British affairs and foreign 
or Colonial concerns, that the gentlemen in the Ministry 
‘responsible’ for Ireland can only get a word in edgeways, 
after a certain percentage of unusual crimes have been recorded 
to enable him to persuade his colleagues that the Irish are 
serious. Under this system no Irish Bill can get any time 
allotted to it unless it smacks of the heroic. Humdrum parish 
measures get not a moment’s toleration Minor reforms, more- 
over, would have to be suggested by the residents in the country, 
and the only persons to bring these under notice would be the 
permanent officials, but the last thing they think of is something 
which would not benefit themselves. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The Irish administration preserves English authority, 
but does nothing to guard Irish interests. It is a comic 
opera institution. The Irish judges are nearly all taken 
from the Orange minority, and a Catholic candidate for 
judgeship must first be “ as good as a Protestant.” 

When the Crown comes to deal with serious crime, no 
Catholic is allowed to serve on a jury, if State interests (i.e., 
landlords’) are concerned. Barring political and agrarian 
olences, the criminal law is generally humanely administered. 
A Protestant crininal may be more tenderly handled, or can 
more easily arrange to get off altogether, but in the case of 
“non-political” offences, the accused Catholic gets a fair trial 
and a just sentence. Indeed, the severity of the agrarian and 
political warfare tends to undue lenity towards ordinary crimes. 
Until recently anyone could murdcr his wife or poison his child 
and be sure of a reprieve, but Viceroy Cadogan has begun to let 
the law take its course of salutary strangulation for murders 
committed on poor people who were not bailiffs or land agents. 
Outside large cities, the heads of the police take little interest in 
hunting down criminals who merely offend against common 
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humanity. ‘ Stripes” or promotion can be won in the R.I. 
Constabulary only by zeal on behalf of landlordism. In the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, however, there is much honest 
thief-catching. 

THE LAND ACTS. 

They do not, however, catch the administrators of the 
Land Acts, which have been perverted into uselessness. 
As to the administration of the ordinary law, Mr. Healy 
says :— 

Once outside the ambit of Hooliganism, your British adminis- 
trator ‘‘ fancies himself” as a law-giver only a trifle below 
Moses. Any Army officer broken in India, Egypt, or Birming- 
ham, and created what is called a Resident Magistrate, will rate 
the inheritors of the Brehon Code about ** Law and Order,” as 
if Clapham were near Mount Sinai. He represents “the 
common law” for the multitude, and the chief resu!t of his 
operations last century may be stated to be the studding of 
Ireland with licensed houses in order to increase the drink 
revenue for the Exchequer. This is now no longer a settled 
policy with the Castle or the Excise, as there is hardly room for 
any more, and the rulers who officially strewed public-houses by 
the thousand over the land now dub their subjects “‘ drunkards ” 
on occasion, i 

HOME RULE BY LANDLORDS. 

Mr. Healy does not believe in any amelioration scheme 
which emanates from the Imperial Parliament. He 
would prefer an honest despotism, and thinks even direct 
rule by the landlords preferable to that of the British 
Parliament :— 

To escape from the shackles of the Legislative system in which 
Ireland is immeshed, the Irish Members would be justified, if 
they cannot get Home Rule, in forcing on the disfranchisement 
of the Island. Even a plan vesting despotic power solely in the 
Orange Lodges (if it included fiscal control) would be preferable 
to the woeful parody on representative institutions now afflicting 
Ireland. The landlord’s rallying ground in Dublin is the 
Kildare Street Club, and its Smoke Room Committee, after a 
year’s training, would manage the country more tolerably than 
the Imperial Parliament. 

The Irish, in short, do not possess Imperial souls. “ ‘The 
only sound which ever carried from Dublin to London 
came from the mouth of a blunderbuss.” 





Intellectual Friendship. 


NOTHING is more conducive to the advancement and 
progress of the human race than friendship and comrade- 
ship between men and women. There are thousands 
of students, of men and women engaged in various pur- 
suits, who come to Great Britain, and, for want of a 
connecting link, fail to benefit by means of’ social 
and inte‘lectual intercourse with the English people. 
Such visitors come and go without coming into actual 
living contact with all classes of the English race. 
The Correspondence Club has been founded to bring 
men and women of all nations, of all sorts and condi- 
tions, and of all shades of opinion and belief, into touch 
with each other by means of what may be termed “ Letter 
Friendships.” Should such correspondence be uninterest- 
ing, being anonymous, it can easily be ciosed ; or, on the 
other hand, should it prove so interesting that the parties 
concerned desire a personal acquaintance, introductions 
can be arranged and names and addresses exchanged. 
English-speaking peoples abound everywhere, and it is 
to the interest and advancement of the human race that 
they should be brought into correspondence touch with 
their various individuals and sections. All particulars 
will be sent by the Conductor on‘receipt of a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope, ay Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street, W.C. 
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BUSINESS-LIKE IMPERIALISM. 
By Mr. J. ALFRED SPENDER. 


THE Editor of the Westminster Gazette contributes 
to the New Liberal Review a characteristically rare and 
judicial article under the above heading. I agree with 
most of it, but I must make one exception. 

AN UNDESERVED TRIBUTE. 


Mr. Spender, speaking of the Fashoda incident, says— 
“Tt is only fair to say, when one is criticising the Govern- 
ment, that throughout their Egyptian operations they 
showed foresight, decision, and a thoroughly business-like 
spirit. It is the one completely satisfactory piece of 
Imperial work that we have witnessed in recent times.” 

Considering that the French only wanted to get out 
quietly from the émpasse into which Marchand had 
blundered belatedly, this is a hard saying. The menacing 
and blustering method adopted on this side of the 
Channel all but rendered the evacuation impossible. A 
quiet, firm, business-like intimation that Marchand was a 
tourist whose comfort would be looked after by the Anglo- 
Egyptian Government, and who would as soon as possible 
be passed on to his destination, was all that was wanted 
in order to have closed the incident. Instead of that, our 
Minister insisted upon kicking France downstairs to the 
music of a brass band and with all the neighbours looking 
on, with the result that if it had not been for Russia, war 
might have been inevitable. 

JOHN BULL AS HE IS AND AS HE THINKS HE IS. 


With that exception, I have nothing but praise for the 
article. Very good, indeed, is the contrast which he 
draws between John Bull as he fancies himself to be, and 
the real John Bull as his neighbours see him :— 


That personage, as he conceives himself, is the embodiment of 
the sober virtues—staid, prudent, cautious, constant, domestic, 
and peace-loving. According to the new version, he was an 
incalculable, excitable, ambitious being, who kept his quieter 
neighbours in perpetual apprehension as to where he would 
break out next. While he thanked heaven daily that he was 
not as others—the slave of a crushing militarism—they observed 
that he was perpetually at war, and that he claimed to be 
master of the sea in a sense that none of them were masters of 
the land. To himself he appeared an evangelist, whose free- 
trading principles and enlightened ideas of government put his 
neighbours under an obligation at each stage of his expansion ; 
to them a being of insatiable ambition, with a remarkable talent 
for acquiring the best bits. 


THE VIEW OF A FOREIGN DIPLOMATIST. 
Mr. Spender says :— 


I remember, when the Boer War was only a few weeks old, 
talking with an able and experienced foreign diplomatist about 
the prospects of European intervention. He scouted the idea, 
ficstly for the cynical reason that no rival of Great Britain could 
wish anything better than to see her involved in a South African 
struggle, and secondly, on the ground that ih2 settled policy of 
Europe was against interference with other people’s quarrels. 
“You English,” he said, ‘‘ will never understand us; you 
persist in believing that we are pining to fight with each other, 
and pining to fight with you. I tell you most of us know, as 
you don’t know, what war is like in our own countries, and we 
are determined that it shall never happen again in our time. 
You have no policy about anything, we have a policy about 
everytuing, and having a policy prevents quarrels., You are 
afraid that we are going to pick a quarrel with you about the 
Boers. Why should we? They are far off, and you command 
the sea. Besides, if one starts complications, one never knows 
where they will stop. Some of us are glad that you have at last 
something to occupy you which will prevent you from causing 


crises and enable you to forget the affaire Dreyfus. But if there 
must be a quarrel, we are very glad that it should be in 
Africa,” 

UNBUSINESSLIKE IMPERIALISM. 


Mr. Spender passes in scathing review the features of 
Unionist Imperialism. He says :-— 

These Conservative and Unionist statesmen—intellectual inen 
professing the most fastidious principles — have exploited the 
weaknesses of democracy beyond the dreams of any earlier 
demagogues, An incurable belief in strong language, a passion 
for publicity, an immovable conviction that the business of war 
is the same thing as the business of electioneering—extending 
even to the belief that the Boers might be vicariously defeated 
ata General Election—together with a constant disinclination 
to realise the facts and tell the public the truth, have been the 
most prominent features of Government in England during 
recent years. The Jameson Raid, the four crises, and the 
South African War, are the fruits of the period ; the last not an 
isolated incident, but the climax and final summary of all the 
levities, and miscalculations, and incoherences of the preceding 
years, 

A BUSINESS-LIKE LETTER. 


Business-like Imperialism consists, then, on the side of policy 
in reversing all this-—in mending the manners of our public men, 
if Mr. Chamberlain will forgive the expression, and in getting 
clear ideas about our policy and our interests, We must either 
adjust ourselves to the conditions, eschew panic, establish our 
policy on a settled basis, and put away from us the thought of 
great conspiracies and inevitable wars, or we shall have neither 
peace nor peacé of mind, nor be able to support the intolerable 
burden which will otherwise be cast upon us. Baron Stoffel’s 
words: ‘* The struggle of carelessness, of ignorance, and of 
incapacity, with all the opposite qualities, foresight, education, 


and intelligence,” have an ominous ring. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA AT HER SON’S DEATHBED. 


IN the ornate April number of the Sunday at Home, 
Canon Fleming makes public, he says for the first time, 
a story of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra at the death- 
bed of the Duke of Clarence, which he prefaces with 
another already published. We cite both together as 
they are given. In 1892 the Prince and Princess sent 
for the Canon, and she told him the story which she then 
permitted him to print. She said :— 

‘* In 1888 all my five children received the Holy Communion 
with me, and I gave Eddy a little book, and wrote in it— 

‘** Nothing in My Hand I Bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I Cling ;’ 
and also, 
‘Just as I Am, Without One Plea, . 
But That Thy Blood was Shed for Me, 
O Lamb of God, I Come.’” 

‘* When he was gone, and lay like one sleeping, we laid a 
Cross of flowers on his breast, and after we had done so, I 
turned to the table at his bedside and saw the little book in 
which were written these words ; and I could not help feeling 
that he did cling to the Cross, and that it had all come 
true.” 

The Canon goés on :— 

It was then also she told me a story, so touching, so sacred, 
that she has, till now, kept it locked in the casket of her heart ; 
but she has now granted me her gracious permission to give it 
for the first time to the public. She said to me on that Sunday 
afternoon :— 

‘* Shortly before Eddy’s death, he was lying, as if ina sleep. 
Suddenly he raised himself up from his pillow, and looking 
round the room, said twice, ‘ Who’s that calling me—who’s that 
calling me?’ I gently said: ‘It’s Jesus calling you’: and I 
hope he heard me.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 
SOME MORALS FOR POLITICIANS. 

THE overwhelming victory of the Progressives at the 
fifth London County Council Election leads two writers 
in the Fortnightly Review to moralise concerning the 
lessons which these continued victories of the Pro- 
gressives teach to Liberals. Mr. H. L. W. Lawson 
writes an article full of information and of good sense 
concerning the work of the County Council. He points 
out that on the second of last March, London gave what 
was more nearly a unanimous vete than the giant city 
ever gave before. If the result had been fully anticipated, 
it would have been possible to have won even more seats 
than those which were captured by the majority. The 
Progressive victories were won as much in the villa 
constituencies as in those inhabited by the working- 
classes. The charges against the Progressives had been 
found to be unproven, and they had been sufficiently long 
in power to make the prognostications of coming tyranny 
and spoliation sound ridiculous, 

THE PROGRESSIVE RECORD. 

Describing the good works of the Council which have 
commanded the approval of the citizens, Mr. Lawson 
passes in review the operations of its various Com- 
mittees :— 

The Bridges Committee have constructed one splendid tunnel 
under the Thames at Blackwall, are now engaged in ‘* forming 
a crossing to connect Greenwich and Millwall,” and have 
obtained Parliamentary power to make a like connection 
between Rotherhithe and Shadwell. Woolwich ferry, early 
declared fr. e, has been utilised both for day and ‘night service. 
Lambeth Bzidge is under reconstruction, and by this Committee, 
as the authority for prevention of floods under the Act of 1879, 
much has been done to ensure the safety of the riverside. The 
Building Acts Committee have not only had to administer many 
Acts of Parliament ; they actually had to draft and carry through 
Parliament the main Act, which enables them to check in 
London the extravagance and monstrosity of building that make 
the typical American city a thing of hideousness once seen, not 
easily to be forgotten. But for them, in the last few years of 
active trade, new blocks of flats and offices would have towered 
to the sky, shutting out light and air from our narrow and 
tortuous streets. When the London County Council came into 
being the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, though far from inefficient, 
was lamentably inadequate, starved as it had been by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The Council is unhampered by 
the Parliamentary restriction of the rate to 4d. in the £, and it 
has a force of nearly 1,200 officers and men, and nearly 200 
stations of various kinds, Its Fire Brigade Committee mapped 
out London on a proper scale of safety. In his annual speech 
the Chairman said, ‘‘ London pays far less attention to the work 
than if it had a less conscientious or a less prudent Committee 
whose mismanagement would allow of a great periodical con- 
flagration.” The principal work of the Highways Committee is 
the management of the tramways in South London. It has 
never been forgotten by the constituencies of North London that 
the Moderates in 1897 forced the Council to give a fresh lease to 
the North Metropolitan Tramway Company, and that in con- 
sequence, until 1910, the Council must sit still and allow those 
who live in districts north of the Thames to lack all the advan- 
tages that they have conferred, or are about to confer, upon the 
districts south of the Thames. In the south, where the Council 
works as well as owns the tramways, nearly £50,000 was paid 
last year in aid of the Council’s rate; the service has been 
improved, and 4d. fares extended, with the additional boon of 
working-class return fares ; the men employed have one day’s 
rest in seven and a sixty-hours’ week ; and the traffic receipts 
beat the most successful year of the Company’s working. Last 
month a trial was made of the system of electricity, which will 
soon be applied to 115 miles of line. London is, in fact, in 
sight of a belated revolution in tramway communication that 
will be of untold benefit to working people. 
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“TILL THE POOR HAVE BREATHING SPACE.” 

In the Housing question Mr. Lawson proclaims that 
the London County Council is the only local authority 
which has tried to put the later sections in the Housing 
Acts into operation. They are housing now 17,000 
persons, and they are about to lay out 1; millions 
sterling at Lordship Lane, Tottenham, in a comprehen- 
sive plan for housing some 50,000 more. Open spaces for 
the recreation and enjoyment of the people have been 
multiplied tenfold since the Council began its work. The 
parks have been marvellously improved and rendered 
more attractive for the community. They have immensely 
improved the arrangements for the treatment and disposal 
of sewage, and they have so far purified the lower reaches 
of the Thames that fish are increasing year by year. 
In looking after the prevention of fraud in weights 
and measures, they have made such an improvement 
that the number of convictions for dishonesty in the 
sale of bread and coal have been reduced from 444 
in 1890 to 40 in 1899. The Council has done a great 
deal in technical education to make up for the admitted 
inefficiency of our system. It has endowed and super- 
vised all the polytechnics and schools of handicrafts and 
arts which are worthy of support. It has given a large 
and well selected number of scholarships, and has done 
its best to give the lads of London a good commercial 
training. All this good work has been done almost 
exclusively by the Progressives, for the Moderates have 
notoriously shirked work. On the whole, they have only 
put in half the number of attendances that are credited to 
the majority. 

THE ALLEGED “APATHY” OF LONDON. 

Mr. Lawson dispels a popular delusion as to the pre- 
valent abstention from voting at the London County 
Council election. He says that the average number of 
electors who voted at municipal elections in_provin- 
cial towns is thirty-five per cent. ; in London it is forty 
per cent., yet in Parliamentary contests it is 75 to 80 per 
cent. in London, and in provincial elections it is 90 per 
cent. All this good work has been done with very slight 
increase of the rates. The county rate was 12:d. in the 
pound in the first year of the Council’s existence. It is 
now Is. 13d., the increase of Id. in the pound being 
divided equally between the interest and repayment on 
the debt and the increase of annual maintenance. In 
twelve years it has only added five and a half millions to 
the debt, of which two and a half millions were applied to 
remunerative purposes. The new Council will endeavour 
to complete the acquisition of the tramways, and will 
apply itself vigorously to the carrying out of schemes for 
improving the housing of the poor. They will also esta- 
blish a good steamboat service on the Thames, and 
replace the water companies by a water trust, which will 
obviate water famines by giving London a constant 
supply of pure water. 

MORAL : ELIMINATE THE CAPITALIST. 


Mr. Lawson’s paper is followed by one written by Mr. 
G. F. Millin, who declares that the victory of the Pro- 
gressives should teach our political parties a very import- 
ant lesson ; the Liberal party would do well to take it to 
heart. Why have the Progressives won in London? 
They have done so by adopting a programme of muni- 
cipal socialism, and cndeavouring to use the organisation 
of municipal government for the purpose of improving the 
public services, lowering the public charges, improving 
the treatment of the men employed, and lightening the 
public burdens. Mr. Millin maintains that this idea of 
using the administration for the purpose of dispensing 
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with the private capitalist, is the ques- 
tion of the future, and, together with 
the settlement of the land question, 
will dominate the future of parties. 
But the Liberal Party must deal boldly 
and ‘ radically with the ownership 
and future accumulations of capital. 
Especially must they grapple with the 
drink traffic by way of the munici- 
palisation or nationalisation of the 
trade. At present the vast organisation 
of private capitalists has £240,000,000 
invested for making a profit out of the 
drinking habits of the people. The 
ideal of the Liberal Party of the future 
should be absolutely to veto all 
trading in drink for private profit, and 
consequently the extinction of all 
motives for pushing trade and encour- 
aging consumption. The Progressives 
have swept the field in London, and 
the Liberals will sweep the field when- 
ever they take up the same attitude 
towards capitalism in all its forms, not 
an attitude of hostility, but an attitude 
of entire disregard for its interests 
whenever those interests clash with the real well-being of 
the people. 
THE VOTERS AND HOW THEY VOTED. 

Mr. R. N. Donald,writing inthe Contemporary Review, 
describes the election as the triumph of the citizen over 
the politician. The following figures are interesting :— 

Parliamentary County Council, 


Register, 1900. 101. 
Division I. - ii 505,912 510,253 
Division II. (service, etc.) ... 20,498 ... 20,352 
Division III. (womenand peers) —_ oes) 404,207 


Division IV. (owners, etc.) ... oo pas <. wae 
Lodgers... se ase poe, ERO. 00s. OS ASO 





589,536 710,183 
The lodgers and service voters were added to the County 
Council register for the first. time. At the General Election 
voters can vote in more than one division, and no doubt they 
do. Atthe County Council election the system of ‘‘ one man— 
and one woman—one vote” prevails ; but it is to be feared that a 
very small proportion of the women qualified to vote did so at the 
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recent elections. The percentage of voters to population varies 
from 20°4 in Lewisham to 7°6 in Whitechapel. Asa rule the 
middle-class residential and the central districts have twiceas many 
voters as the poor districts. An analysis of the election returns 
shows that the apathy was greatest in the divisions where the 
Conservatives are strongest, which helps to demonstrate. how 
completely the political machine collapsed. The Progressives not 
only won eighteen seats, but were returned by enormous majorities. 
At the General Election a number of Councillors thought that 
their success as Progressives would enable them to get elected as 
Liberals. With the exception of Mr. John Burns, who holds a 
unique position independent of parties, every one of them failed. 
Mr. Jeftery, in Chelsea, was defeated by 1,331 votes for Parlia- 
ment, but returned to the County Council with the handsome 
majority of 1,900. Mr. Allen Baker, a popular Councillor for 
East Finsbury, aspired to represent it in Parliament, but Jost by 
347 votes. He held his seat in the Council by a majority of 
three to one. Mr. Torrance, the present Chairman of the 
Council, was defeated for Parliament by 1,619 votes, and 
returned to the Council with a majority of 1,738. The same 
thing happened in Greenwich, Walworth, and Stepney, where 
sitting Progressive Councillors sought Parliamentary honours. 
ee — -— 


“The Best Governed City in Europe.” 

THIS is the proud distinction of Berlin, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sydney Whitman in Harpers for 
April. He eulogises the swift orderliness of the 
traffic arrangements. “ Everything the eye can 
see tends to convey an overwhelming impression 
of order, high-strung activity, and, above all, of 
cleanliness.” The postal service of Berlin has 
long been the model (as yet unattainable) for 
the rest of Europe. The city and its splendid 
suburb of Charlottenberg are ‘‘ fast becoming a 
nucleus of palaces.” The working classes are 
better off than the middle classes were a hun- 
dred years ago. Yet of half a million taxpayers 
in Perlin, nearly 300,000 have incomes between 
£50 and £150 per annum ; only twelve persons 
have an income over £50,000, and only one 
person reaches £100,000 a year. There is a 
remarkable absence of the submerged element. 
Berlin furnishes some of the most stalwart of 
Prussians to the army. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POLITICS. 
By THE LATE EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


THE second instalment of the late Ex-President 
Harrison’s “Musings upon Current .Topics ” in the North 
American Review possesses the somewhat pathetic 
interest of a last political will and testament. It is 
divided into two sections, in the first of which is con- 
sidered the subject of a British Alliance, while the 
inevitable Boer War occupies the second part. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 

On the subject of an alliance between the two great 
English-speaking peoples Mr. Harrison is categorical. 
A closer friendship is desirable, but the Anglophiles whose 
policy is to support us, right or wrong, are only endanger- 
ing any chance of real friendship, which Mr. Harrison 
sees cannot be based upon common complicity in preda- 
tory enterprises. A guid pro guo friendship between 
nations has nowadays no chance of permanency. Mr. 
Harrison cannot tolerate the argument that because 
we sympathised with America during the Spanish War 
America must out of gratitude sympathise with us in 
South Africa. He rightly regards the two wars as 
entirely different in aim and methods, and proves his 
sincerity by declaring that if the United States should 
persist in keeping Cuba the difference would largely 
disappear :— 

Does not a flood of gush and unreason rather thwart than 
promote a good-understanding ? There will be an ebb. Neither 
the British people nor the American people will surrender their 
right of free judgment and criticism of the acts of their own 
government much less of the acts and policies of the other. 
Surely every American speaker and writer is not now ferforce 
either a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s aggressive colonial 
policies, or an ingrate. Our freedom of judgment and criticism 
1s surely not smaller than that of a Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment. Government in Great Britain, even more than in the 
United States, is by party, and the control shifts. Is it not too 
hard a test of ffiendliness to say that each must shift its 
sympathies when the majority in the other shifts ? 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

The South African War Mr. Harrison will not have at 
any price. He is ready to admit the righteousness of 
external intervention against a State which abuses its 
powers, but the police must not appropriate the property 
they recover from the highwayman. But he sees very 
well that intervention in South Africa was in no way 
justified, and therefore the robbery of the Boer inde- 
pendence was still less so. The faults of the Boer 
Government in no way infracted the recognised rights 
of aliens. Any other Government than the Boer would 
not only have refused concessions, but would have 
absolutely refused to discuss them. As to the franchise 
fraud, he says :— 

The idea of a war waged to enforce, as an international right, 
the privilege of British subjects to renounce their allegiance to 
the Queen, and to assume a condition in which they might be 
obliged to take up arms against her, would be a taking theme 
for a comic opera. And the interest and amusement would be 
greatly promoted if the composer should, in the opening act, 
introduce the ‘Ruler of the Queen’s Navy” overhauling an 
American merchantman in 1812, and dragging from her decks 
men who Aad renounced their allegiance to Great Britain to 
become American citizens, to man the guns of British warships ! 

Mr. Harrison’s deepest disgust is expressed against 
some American journals which have been consoling 
themselves by the prospect of increased trade with the 
new “ Crown Colonies” :— 

Never before has American sympathy failed, or been divided, 
or failed to find its voice, when a people were fighting for inde- 
pendence. Can we now calculate commercial gains before the 
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breath of a dying republic has quite failed, or the body has quite 
taken on the vigor mortis? If international justice, government 
by the people, the parity of the nations, have ceased to be work- 
able things, and have become impracticable, shall we part with 
them with a sneer, or simulate regret, even if we have lost the 
 etond to feel it? May not one be allowed to contemplate the 

eavens with suppressed aspirations, though there are no “‘ con- 
sumers” there? Do we need to make a mock of the stars, 
because we cannot appropriate them—because they do not_take 
our produce? Have we disabled ourselves ? 


—_~e— 


THE MINERAL WEALTH OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTH-WEST. 

ENGLISHMEN will read with considerable relief Mr. D. 
B. Boyle’s article in the Eugincering Magazine for March 
upon the coming industrial Empire of Puget Sound. In 
these times when the supremacy of England in all engi- 
neering articles is vanishing largely owing to the vast 
deposits of iron and coal found in America, it is satisfac- 
tory to know that Canada also possesses untold mineral 
wealth. Mr. Boyle deals chiefly with the future promise 
of the cities of Pacific North America. In order that 
their development may be permanent, it is necessary that 
they should not simply be the forwarding ports for goods 
from the Eastern States to China and other Oriental 
countries, but that there should be great national resources 
in their immediate neighbourhood. And this condition is 
indeed fulfilled. Mr. Boyle says :— 

Iron ore is known to exist in almost limitless quantities, and 
that is all that is known about it. It awaits an available market 
for the products of iron, or, it would be more correct to say, the 
possibility of manufacturing these products in competition with 
other parts of the world. In two metals only is this territory 
deficient—nickel and tin; the latter disability it shares with the 
whole of North America, the former with all of it except the 
Canadian province of Ontario. 

$ TIMBER FOR 700 YEARS. 

The development of the country will, the writer con- 
siders, begin first with the timber. He says :— 

It is beyond the limit of any merely human descriptive powers 
to do justice to the timber wealth of the Pacific Coast. It has 
been calculated with reference to British Columbia alone that at 
the present rate of consumption it would take 700 years to 
exhaust the more available supplies of timber ; and as, under the 
husbandry of nature, forests will renew themselves in less time 
than 700 years, the calculation is merely a way of indicating that 
the timber resources of the Pacific Coast are practically inex- 
haustible. It is not too much to say, then, that for all trade and 
commerce into which wood and the products of wood enter, and 
for all manufactures in which wood and the products of wood 
are consumed, the Pacific Coast possesses resources incalculably 
greater than any other portion of the globe, civilised or 
uncivilised. 

The water supply of these districts is also unsur- 
passed :— 

The same excessive humidity which has clothed the Pacific 
Slope in the temperate zone with inexhaustible forests, makes 
those mountain ranges vast reservoirs of water, of which the 
overplus plunges down in a thousand cataracts to the sea, 
forming an available source of power unexcelled, and probably 
not even approached, in any portion of the world. In all this 
territory it would not only be unnecessary—it would be almost 
impossible—to establish any manufacturing industry beyond the 
radial limit of electrical energy generated by water. 

—reeaeaoeao 

Harmsworth’s Magazine for April contains a highly 
laudatory sketch of Lord Avebury, better known as Sir 
John Lubbock, and his work and life at his Kentish 
home. In “ Editing a City” an interesting account is 
given of the work of the County Council in the last ten 
years. 





AMERICAN COMPETITION. 
THE VIEWS OF AMERICAN EXPERTS. 


Cassier’s Magazine for March contains an interesting 
series of short articles by some of the most prominent 
engineers and business men in the United States upon 
the question of American competition. The compendium 
is most opportune, as there is no subject more widely dis- 
cussed, nor one which commands more absorbing 
interest in both engineering and general circles. 

THE LABOUR TROUBLES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

The first article is by Mr. H. F. T. Porter, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. He points to the labour ques- 
tion in England as one of the chief causes for the success 
of American competition. He says :— 

The labour troubles which during the last few years have 
paralysed industry in Great Britain, granted a favourable oppor- 
tunity to enter that market, which American enterprise, now 
ready for foreign conquest, has not been slow to seize. 

The attacking power of the great industrial combinations, 
with thousands of employees and enormous capital, directed by 
the master minds of a few men, would, even under ordinary 
circumstances, be great; but under the favourable conditions 
existing in Great Britain, it has been irresistible. 

Mr. Porter, however, does not fail to warn Americans 
to be careful, or the same unhappy results may be 
repeated in the United States :— 

The recent labour troubles also in the Middle West cannot be 
viewed without great apprehension. Knowing the effect of 
similar disturbances in Great B.itain, unless like occurrences are 
summarily checked, it is a foregone conclusion that American 
trade ascendency, recently acquired from Great Britain, will be 
soon restored to its recent possessor. 

‘ AMERICAN MACHINES. 

Mr. Henry Birse, of the Newark Machine Tool Works, 
attributes the success of American manufacture largely 
to the superior too!ls used. After declaring that it 
is useless to discuss “the indisputable fact that, in 
mechanical engineering, we are in advance of the world,” 
he says :— 

All the best types of American machines-are copied, more or 
less, in Europe at present, and, granting that the originals are 
better than the copies, we are driven to admit, if we want to be 
fair, that the difference between them is no longer extreme. 

Mr. Birse insists that there must be some different 
arrangement with regard to the extremely high American 
tariff, because reciprocity is essential to trade, and a 
country which is only willing to sell and not to buy will 
get into trouble. 
















































SUPERIOR WORKMEN. 


Most of the writers agree in saying that the American 
workman is the chief agent in enabling American 
manufacturers to take first place in the world. Mr. 
Walter McFarland, of Pittsburgh, says :— 

It appears, also, that the American workmen are much better 
time-keepers and far less given to dissipation than those in Great 
Britain. One of the best firms of B-itish shipbuilders, who have 
had no trouble with their men for years, recently stated that 
there is a loss of time, amounting to nearly 20 per cent., due 
largely to drunkenness. If anything approaching these figures 
is true generally, there can be no surprise that firms open to 
competition from well managed American works should have a 
hard time. 

Colonel E. A. Stevens, the President of the Hoboken 
Land and Improvement Company, is even more em- 
phatic :— 

The great advantage of America lies in the ambition of the 
American craftsman. Great may be our natural wealth of ore 
and coal, perfect our plants, inexhaustible our capital, but all of 
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them will not keep us in the industrial leadership without the 
men who can, and will, make the best use of them all. One of 
the most successful manufacturers in the United States has been 
quoted as saying that if he had to choose between his great 
plants, on the one hand, and the organisation then working 
them, on the other, he wou!d take the organisation. In other 
words, he considers the brains of his staff of greater value than 
his enormous: and costly establishments. 

Mr. E. D. Meier, of the Heine Safety Boiler Company, 
says that “the American mechanic, no matter of what 
race, works harder than his European colleague.” 

LACK OF TRADES UNIONS. 

Almost all are agreed in condemning the trades unions 
of Great Britain, and consider them as one of the chief 
causes why England lags behinds. Arthur Brown, of 
Rogers, Brown and Co., thinks that American supremacy 
is due first of all to cheaper and more abundant raw 
material; also to superior labour, more progressive 
management and better plant. But when considering 
the last-named, he says, “ Will British and German 
rivals adopt American weapons and beat Americans with 
them?” He tells a story of Sir H. S. Maxim anent 
trades unions :— 

In Great Britain trades unionism devotes its energies to 
reducing the per diem output of each man to a minimum, in 
order that employment may go further and wages be higher. 
Sir Hiram S. Maxim, in a late address, gave an instance of a 
small gun attachment which the labour union committee classified 
as a day and a quarter’s work, _ He invented a machine to make 
it, but the men would produce the piece only in a day anda 
quarter, even with the machine, He then hired a German 
workman, who easily produced thirteen pieces in a day, 

THE JIG-HABIT. 

All are agreed that the system of interchanging parts, 
which is so largely prevalent in America, is one of the 
chief causes why articles can be produced so cheaply. 

Mr. Oberlin Smith, speaking of this characteristic of his 
countrymen, says :— 

Furthermore, he has applied to their production, wherever 
possible, the system of interchanging parts, and the using of 
special tools, thus enormously decreasing the: time-and cost of 
many articles in comparison with older methods of producing 
them. Such contriving and using of special tools as practised 
by the Yankee (this word being here used as typical of the 
ingenious, mechanically-minded American) has been termed by 
the writer in a former article upon this subject the ‘‘ jig-habit.” 

The general conclusion arrived at may be expressed in 
Mr. H. R. Towne’s words :— 

Industriai supremacy belongs to that country which enjoys the 
cheapest materials, the most improved machinery, and the most 
efficient labour. Heretofore these advantages have been Great 
Britain’s ; to-day they are America’s. 

PABBA" 

THERE is not much in the A“/antic Monthly for March 
which appeals to interest on this side of the ocean. Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, in face of an admitted reaction against 
democracy, stands up gallantly for its efficiency. The 
successful achievement of Australian federation leads Mr. 


J. W. Root to expatiate on the difficulties and dangers ° 


—constitutional, political, international and financial— 
involved in any scheme of pan-Britannic confederation. 
Mr. Dreher’s letter from Germany records the trend 
of secondary and university education in the direction of 
modernisation, the vast movement of population to urban 
centres, and the culmination of the great wave of pros- 
perity which has been rising during the last five years. 
Mr. G. S. Hellman takes occasion, from the success of 
works like “ The Jungle Book,” to study “animals in 
literature ” as a perennial source of interest. 
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THE CHINESE EMPRESS. 
By Lapy MACDONALD. 

“ AMIABILITY verging-on weakness ” was the verdict of 
the Chinese Secretary of the British Legation who ac- 
companied the wives of the Ambassadors when they 
visited the Dowager-Emoress in March, 1999. So at 
least says Lady Macdon ld in the excellent article which 
she has contributed to the Empire Review for April, 
entitled “ My Visits to the Dowiger-Empress of China.” 
Her one impression is that the Empress is not so black 
as she is painted :— 

What she certainly seems to be on the surface, is a woman 
swayed hither and thither by the counsels of her advisers, of 
whom the vast majority are certainly phenomenally ignorant of 
anything ou'side the ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,” and in addition 
arrogant and anti-foreign. I should say the Dowager-Emp-ess 


Der Floh.] 


(Vienna. 


So!omon’s Example. 


Sotomox WaALpERSEE: “Neither of you is the legitimate mother. I 
shall have to cut the infant ia two.” 


was a woman of some strength of character, certainly genial and 

kindly, and liked by her immediate surroundings ; this is the 
opinion of all the ladies who accompanied me, 
THE EMPRESS AT HOME, 

Lady Macdonald says when she first was received by 


-the empress— 


Sie was sitting behind a long narrow table decorated with 
fruit and flowers watching our entry with the keenest interest, and 
no less keenly did we look at this formidable lady to whom is 
impu‘ed such an iron will and unbending character. Though 
over sixty she is still a young looking woman with jet black hair 
and kindly dark eyes; in repose her expression is stern, but when 
she smiles it lights up and all traces of severity disappear ; her 
face is not of the ordinary Chinese or Manchu type, and she 
mig'it ia another part of the world pass for an Italian peasant. 
In stature she is short and slight, but wearing the Manchu shoe 
adds at least three inches to her height ; her hands and feet are 
small and well formed, the greatest disfigurement, from our point 
of view, being the two gilt nail protectors three inches long, 
which she, in common with all the Princesses, wore on one hand 
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to protect the nails beneath from breaking. She was richly 
dressed in a yellow brocaded coat lined with fur, and blue silk 
embroidered petticoat down to her feet, her hair being dressed 
@ fa Manchu in two big bows showing on either side of her head 
from which dangled pearl ornaments, and a bandeau with gradu- 
ated pearls, the largest as big as a chestnut, encircled the front 
of her head. H02r face was entirely unpainted, differing in this 
respect most markedly from all the other Court ladies. In front 
of the table behind which her Imperial Majesty was installed, 
ania little to one side, sat the Emperor. It was a pleasurable 
surprise to us all to fiad him taking part in the audience, as we 
were told only the Empress was to receive us. A sad-eyed 
delicate looking youth showing but little character in his face, 
he hardly raised his eyes during our reception. 
HER SPEECH AND HER MANNERS. 

The Empress has a harsh voice, disagreeable to listen to, and 
taiks in a louder key than is usual for a Chinese lady. Our 
little speeches over I ascended the dais from the right, courtsied 
to the Emperor who shyly shook hands with me, courtsied 
again to the Empress, and was going off left, when she called 
me back and pressed on my finger, over my glove, a gold 
filigree ring ornamented by a solitary pearl, 

After lunch the Empress— 
began an animated conversation with us through our own 
interpreters, and the two Chinese whom I have mentioned ; 
the latter always went down on their knees when addressing 
the Empress, but beyond this and a respectful space kept 
round her, I particularly noticed that all her ladies and 
courtiers appeared quite at their ease in her presence, and 
talked to each other, perhaps in slightly lowered tones, but as if 
quite accustomed to her presence and in no way intimidated by 
it. Our conversation was of necessity of the most banal ; she 
addressed each of us in turn, and when a pretty wistful-faced 
little lady came in, clad in the same gay colours as the other 
Princesses, she presented each of us to her as the Emperor’s 
wife. 

A VERY WOMAN. 

On their second visit, in March 1900, says Lady 
Macdonald— 
the Empress came into our box duving the theatrical perform- 
ance, and spent some time with ui, examining our rings and 
trinkets and the texture of our dresses. The Empress was much 
amused by the Dutch lady’s pince-nez, which she was trying to 
conceal, as it is considered the height of ill-breeding to wear 
glasses when conversing with anybody. Her Imperial Majesty 
tried them on, peeped through our opera glasses, and generally 
behaved with the naive curiosity of a mere woman ; she showed 
us two strings of good-sized pearls which hung from her wrists, 
told us that a large and very yellow diamond which she 
evidently prized most highly came from Europe, allowed us to 
examine the embroidery on the outside jacket she was wearing and 
turned it back to show us the fur lining, and then contrasted her 


g> 
tiny feet with ours. 
BBB IIIS 


HOUSE-DECORATING as an occupation for wo:nen is 
the subject of a sensible interview in the April Young 
Woman with Mrs. Keightley—herself an expert in the 
business. She dwells on its essentially womanly 
character. There is a sketch of woman in a very 
different ~é/e—of Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond’s adventures 
with a camera in Arctic Norway. 

THE Cosmopolitan for March has many beautiful 
pictures of woman, horse, and child. A. Van Cleef con- 
tributes sketch and samples of the Bavarian King’s gallery 
of beauty. Mary Blossom illustrates charmingly the 
development of child-photography. Lavinia Hart offers 
picturesque peeps behind the scenes. Of the more 
serious articles, Sir Robert Hart’s on the Boxer move- 
ment claims separate notice. G. F. Seward pleads for 
gradual withdrawal from the Philippines, as soon as any 
reasonable authority by natives can be left in control. 















M. WITTE, THE RUSSIAN COLOSSUS. 
Dr. DILLON ON THE RUSSIAN FINANCIAL CRISIS. 

Dr. DILLON contributes a very elaborate and important 
article on M. Witte and the Russian commercial crisis 
to the Contemporary Review for April. It is a very 
valuable study, at first hand, of the most powerful 
personality among Russian statesmen. 

M. WITTE’S POSITION. 

Dr. Dillon says :— 

Kaiser Wilhelm, Leo XIII., and M. Witte, the foremost 
statesmen of to-day, are popularly supposed to have the fate of 
Europe in their hands, and the Russian Finance Minister is 
often believed to be much the most powerful of the three. As 
he presides over the great ganglion, or nerve-centre, of the 
Muscovite Empire, raising and spending the revenue of a nation 
of over a hundred and forty million people, it is felt that he 
must also have a commanding voice in the conduct of the affairs 
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more than average intelligence, and the lines about the mouth 
suggest rare will-power, but his general personal appearance is 
of the kind which provokes negative sentiment rather than 
appreciative curiosity. ‘Tall of stature, heavy in build, stiff in 
deportment, cumbersome in gait, cold in manner and unpolished in 
address, M. Witte seems at first sight one of the least sympathetic 
men whom one would expect to find at the apex of the social 
pyramid in Russia. Althcugh a nobleman by birth, he is the 
opposite pole to the human type labelled by Germans ‘‘ der 
Frackmensch ” or “‘ man of evening dress.” Hard, stiff, angular, 
slow to speak and prompt to act, devoid alike of physical 
attractions and of the cheap arts of seeming and pleasing, he 
is said by those who know him most intimately to be gifted 
with a mind of large compass and with a keenness of insight 
bordering upon, prophetic vision. 
HIS GENIUS. 

But underneath the opaque exterior and the rugged traits lie 

hidden sparks of genuine fire, which occasionally glisten forth 
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Can they Keep It Open? 


The hand of the Russian Colossus would close upon China for ever, and is only prevented by the Powers clinging to the fingers like grim death. 


of every department of State government, domestic and foreign. 
But I have it on the authority of some of his con/réres that the 
Tsar’s confidence amounts merely to a firm belief that M. Witte 
is endowed with the brains, the will-power, the single-minded- 


ness, and the honesty which go to the making of a good, 


financier, but that he is far from suspecting that his Minister’s 
knowledge of political currents and undercurrents, his depth and 
breadth of view, his inborn’ psychological tact and his gift of 
deftly adjusting present means to far-off ends, place him ona 
level with the first statesmen of the century. Beyond his own 
domain, therefore, he has no initiative and scant influence. He 
is seldom consulted except in cases where financial questions are 
at issue, and his advice, even when it had to do with matters 
which directly affected his own sphere of action, has been 
several times set aside and the counsels of other Ministers carried 
but instead. 
HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE, 

His is not a countenance which profoundly impresses the 

casual observer. The forehead and the eyes undoubtedly bespeak 


through the eyes during the heat of discussion. Wont to throw 
his thoughts into deeds, he has few left for mere words, and is 
therefore a poor speaker. But when he does talk, sincerity and 
suasion characterise all he says. Devoid of the white heat of 
enthusiasm, and without the thinnest vein of poetry in his com- 
position, he may be aptly characterised as the embodiment of 
sturdy common sense raised to its highest Russian power. His 
temper is naturally uneven, with a pronounced tendency to 
violent outbursts, which sometimes seem greatly disproportioned 
to their cause. But he generally manages to keep his anger 
within the bounds of words which sting ; it seldom hurries him 
into rash action, and never assumes the form of feminine spite or 
vengeance. 
HIS METHODS. 

No Russian Minister was ever better equipped for success than 
is M. Witte. To begin with he has the gift, or it may be the 
habit, of bringing all the pewer of his mind and all the force of 
his will to bear upon his work. He is literally wrapped up in 
it, and whatever or whoever confronts him is made subservient to 
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it. It is the element in which he lives, A Dutchman by 
extraction, and a railway administrator by profession, M. Witte 
differs from most Russians in character, and from all living 
statesmen in methods, Russia’s financial and industrial affairs 
were in a woeful tangle when M. Witte was first placed in 
charge of them, and established facts seem to proclaim that, so 
far, he has wound more serviceable thread out of the ravelled 
skein than was or could have been expected. 
THE MAIN DRIFT OF HIS POLICY, 

M. Witte has already left his indelible mark on the adminis- 
tration and the country, and will be known as the first statesman, 
Russian or other, who has seriously coped with the task of 
organising and co-ordinating all the productive forces of the 
Empire, and of warding off the crises and the acute distress 
which periodically result from the undue concentration of those 
forces on certain narrow lines. Much could, and should, be 
done to bring order into the chaotic state of things which must 
result from the lack of co-ordination among the productive 
forces of the Empire, and unless my reading of the signs and 
symptoms of the day be utterly wrong, the realisation of this is 
the real tendency and the chief merit of M. Witte’s policy. So 
long as private gain is the sole and unchecked stimulus to pro- 
duction, can any great governing agency of the kind suggested 
bring order into the general confusion, deaden the effects of 
crises, and hinder acute distress ? 

THE CHANCE OF SUCCESS, 
” The lack of a general plan and of organised effort is more 
keenly felt, and can be more easily remedied there than in any 
other country in the world. It is felt more disastrously because 
Russia is virtually deprived of the relief which a foreign outlet 
affords to overstocked markets. It can be more easily and 
successfully treated, because already the State systematically 
collects and freely communicates information most valuable for 
trade and industry, which heretofore was guarded and acted upon 
by private firms competing with each other. Moreover the great 
organic hindrance to a central organising and controlling agency 
—individualistic production for markets whose capacities for 
consumption cannot be estimated in advance—although it exists 
in Russia, is less widespread, owing to the circumstance that the 
State there is the great artery which feeds almost all the mining 
and industrial enterprises. The Russian Government seems 
fairly well-equipped for solving the greatest economic problem 
of this or any other age. 
THE NEED FOR SUCH A PROVIDENCE. 

The present commercial crisis illustrates the need for 
some such terrestrial providence. 

This long series of disasters, the stagnation of commerce, the 
glutting of the markets, the scarcity of hard cash, the weakening 
of credit, the fall in securities of every description, the crash of 
industries, the ruin of individuals, the misery of large numbers 
of the unemployed, constitute a spectacle unparalleled in the 
history of the Empire. Within the short space of a twelve- 
month there has been a maximum fall in industrial shares from 
573 to 247 roubles ; in agrarian bank shares from 340 to 175 
roubles ; metallurgical securities have in one case dropped from 
2,340 to 1,025 roubles ; naphtha shares have shrunk in value from 
13,200 to 10,500 roubles; a number of important works have 
gone into administration, or declared themselves bankrupt ; 
works which cost 24 million roubles in building have not been 
opened ; others, which seemed to be thriving for years, have 
been definitely closed ; millions of poods of pig-iron are waiting 
for buyers ; 734 million roubles of Belgian capital paid less than 
2} per cent. interest last year ; and seventeen Belgian companies 
are paying no dividend whatever ;_ while thousands of workmen 
have been turned adrift and their families left famishing. 

From a report drawn up for the information of the French 
Embassy at St. Petersburg by a member of their corps, the 
foreign capital invested in Russian joint-stock companies was 
subscribed by the different nations as follows :— 


Million Million Million 
francs. francs. francs. 
France ... ove 792 Holland ... wo 38 Switzerland oa S 
Belgium... .... 734 United States .. 12 Sweden ... its 
German «+ 261 Austria .. on 38 Italy 
kngland... wwe ©2306 
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English capital, which is said to amount at present to about 
480 million roubles all told, was invested with a keener eye to 
proper and profitable specialisation than that of other peoples. 
A large percentage of it was placed in the Baku petroleum trade 
and in Caucasian manganese works. Englishmen, probably 
seeing that the metallurgical works were in danger of over- 
capitalisation, gave them a wide berth. — 

cL cedieons 


AUSTRALIANS—‘‘A STERILE RACE.” 

THIS is the title which Dr. Fitchett, in the Australasian 
Rewew of Reviews for January, applies to his own 
countrymen ; and what he says on the subject offers a 
grim commentary on the rhapsodies of prophecy which 
have ushered in the new Commonwealth. This is the 
paragraph :— 

Official statistics seem to prove the existence of an ominous 
feature in the family life of Australasia. ‘The birth rate shrinks, 
and shrinks fast and steadily; and much perplexed debate is 
being held over the circumstance. Taking the figures for each 
group of five years in the last forty, the number of births per 
1,000 of population has throughout been on the down grade: 
41.92, 39.84, 37-34, 36.38, 35.21, 34-43, 31-52, 27-35. The last 
figure is tor the four years 1896-9, and is the most ominous of all. 
For the year 1899 the rate was only 26.84. In New South Wales, 
according to Mr. Coghlan, the decline seems worst of all. Com- 
paring the births with the married women of child-bearing ages, 
the rate had decreased from 30.01 per 100 married women in 
1884 and 28.64 per 100 in 1888 to 20.12 per 100 in 1898, ora 
decline of one-third in fifteen years. The population of the 
United States has grown ina century from less than 5,000,000 
to over 75,000,000 ; it has doubled during the last thirty years. 
The enormous immigration in part explains this growth: an 
immigration which, considering its curiously mixed elements, 
Australasia certainly does not covet. But if increase of popu- 
lation from without be excluded, the rate by natural increase in 
Australasia is lower than in the United States. In France the 
birth rate is barely at the level of the death rate. A little 
further shrinkage in births, and France would be a dying 
nation! It is both curious and ominous that Australasia seems 
to be losing the prolific quality of the great Anglo-Saxon family 
to which it belongs, and is drifting in the direction of sterile 
France. 

The comparison with France at once suggests the 
question, What common elements are there in the life of 
the Anglo-Celt in Australia, and in the life of the 
Frenchman? Clerical critics may whisper, “In both the 
schools are Godless.” Secular schools are perhaps the 
most outstanding feature common to both countries. 
Others may hint at a similarity of climate, or dropping 
the comparison, the suggestion may be advanced that 
the land which is giving political franchise to woman is 
conceding to her greater’ authority in matters strictly 
domestic. In any case, it is an interesting problem for 
the social student. 

ONE blunt saying by the Hon. Stafford Bird, of Tas- 
mania, in a recent Humanitarian article on “ Democracy 
and the Commonwealth,” deserves to be remembered. 
Speaking for the Australian colonies, he is showing that 
the essential principle in their politics is that they shall be 
governed by the bare majority of those who can be coaxed 
or driven, or who out of true patriotism come to the poll 
to record their votes. He grants that it is the same 
principle of might as prevailed in earlier days. “ He who 
was the strongest, who could bring the greatest number 
of clubs and spears in stalwart hands into the field; he 
who could show the greatest fighting prowess, who could 
best handle big battalions and big guns, obtained thereby 
the right torule.... Zhe gospel of democracy is that those 
who can run the biggest crowd into the polling booth shail 
be the governors of the country.” 












RUSSIA’S HOPES AND FEARS. 

THE outbreak of the students and workmen of Russia 
gives a peculiar interest to Mr. Felix Volkhovsky’s article 
tn the March number of the Forum. Mr. Volkhovsky 
writes as a determined opponent of the Russian Govern- 
ment, but he writes also as a reasonable man, and 
manages to get into his sixteen pages a very strong 
indictment of Russian governmental policy. His article 
is entitled “ The Hopes and Fears of Russia.” 

THE NEW REIGN AND THE OLD SYSTEM. 

Mr. Volkhovsky begins with the beginning of the reign 
of the present Tsar. The new reign began with a feeling 
of hope in those who are dissatisfied with the present 
system of government. The Tsar was an unknown quan- 


, tity. But the first official act of his reign, his reply to the 


representatives of the Zemstvos, in which he announced 
his intention to uphold autocracy, poured cold water ‘on 
the hopes of the people. The Zemstvos were really 
appealing to the sovereign to uphold the interests of the 
people in opposition to those of the bureaucracy, but the 


’ Tsar by his answer threw in his lot with the officials. 


From that time forward Mr. Volkhovsky sees nothing but 
a dreary continuation of the old régime of stupid oppres- 
sion. 

THE STUDENTS’ RIOTS IN 1899. 


During the students’ riots the Emperor had another 
opportunity to show his calibre. But he rejected the re- 
commendations of his own inspector, Vannovsky. With 
the Hague Conference Mr. Volkhovsky, like ‘Count 
Tolstoy, will have nothing to do. He regards it as a 
hypocritical pretence :— 

People in Russia will still eulogize Nicholas II.; they will 
ascribe to him all kinds of good actions ; and they will continue 
to petition and address him, not, however, because they expect 
anything of him, All this will be done because under the pro- 
tection of the Tsar’s name the struggle against his irresponsible 
rule is safer and easier. But the faith in his personality is gone 
irrevocably, and with it a good deal of the prestige of his position. 
And this is pure gain. So long as we place with some one else 
our hopes in the improvement of our conditions, we are not 
politically mature. But when we have no one to rely upon, we 
inust rely on ourselves, and that is the beginning of political 
maturity. 

Mr. Volkhovsky regards this not as a loss, but as a 
gain, as it is the system of irresponsible government 
with which he contends, and the actions of a wise 
emperor would tend to prolong the system. When he 


goes on to declare that the Russian Government opposes 


progress in itself, he overstates the case. It would be 
more reasonable to say that it encourages progress as 
long as it can direct and control it, but it is certainly 
true that it prefers no progress at all to progress inimical 
to the existing system. In speaking of the conditions of 
Russian life, Mr. Volkhovsky sees three institutions which 
give great hope for the future. These are :— 

(1) The communal tenure of land; (2) the democratic 
arganisation of the village community, not yet altogether 
crushed by bureaucracy on the one hand, and capitalism on the 
other ; and (3) the principle practised among the peasantry, 
according to which a stranger admitted into the family, if he 
nas contributed by his constant work to the acquirement of 
family property, has more right to its heritage than a blood- 
relative who has not worked. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


The advance of the people in social reform is also very 
great :— 

People in private life, either individually or organised in all 
kinds of educational societies, are pushing energetically in the 
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same direction. They. maintain poor pupils, publish good 
reading matter at cheap prices, start popular theatres, lantern 
lectures, etc. One of these institutions alone, the Comitet 
Gramotnosto, has published over 1,000,000 books and pamphlets. 
True, this institution was forcibly closed by the Government ; 
but its former members continue the work in other ways. The 
Government is successful in so far only as to manage to waste a 
lot of the energy of the enlighteners, but it cannot stop their 
progress. The army itself is a vigorous instrument of primary 
education, as the Government has to compete with foreign 
armies in having intelligent soldiers. 


Altogether Russia has everything to hope for in the 
future. But the reform of the present system of Govern- 
ment, Mr. Volkhovsky is sure, must be carried through 
before any of the good features of Russian life can 
develop themselves. Perhaps, but why does Mr. Volks- 
hovsky spell Reform Revolution ? 





SHALL THE HONEYMOON BE ABOLISHED? 


THE April Lady's Realm discusses this point in an 
amusing symposium. “ No,” says Mrs. Philip Agnew ; 
“ Yes, very risky,” says the Hon. Stuart Erskine ; “On 
the whole, no,” says Mrs. Birch rather doubtfully. Mrs. 
Agnew urges :-— 

That it is also a-never-to-be- repeated experience is alone a 
plea for its maintenance. Try as we will to reproduce its 
outward features, no other period, no other holiday, can give 
the novelty, the sweet insouciance, of honeymoon days. 

The Hon. S. R. Erskine vetoes it unhesitatingly. He 
says :— 

That Arabian poet who wisely affirmed that terrestrial 
happiness consists in mutual understanding deserves the crown of 
immortality in exchange for his philosophy ; but it is apparent 
that he wrote in complete ignorance of certain flourishing 
Western institutions and customs. He could hardly have heard 
of honeymooning, for instance, or he would surely have warned 
his disciples against that particular form of diversion as being 
fraught with peril to all such as sincerely desire to live on good 
terms with their possessions, The honeymoon is a more prolific 
source of broken marriages than the Divorce Court is of 
‘* separate establishments.” 


Man, he argues, is prone to get tired even of the most 
charming object, as the greatest delicacy palls at last. 
A short honeymoon is “a delicate experiment” : a long 
one “a veritable flying in the face of Providence and 
an act of madness on the part of the individual for which 
a fussy Legislature should be promptly invited to discover 
a drastic remedy.” 


A “TRAVELLING BRIDESMAID” TO PLAY GOOSEBERRY. 


Mrs. Birch suggests that newly-married couples should 
take a bridesmaid with them—not too pretty and 
distinctly inferior to the bride in attraction :— 

Endearments which might pall after a time—love, of which 
there may be a satiety in the honeymoon, will acquire an added 
zest in the discretion necessary in the presence of a third party 
and in the constant fear of interruption. 


BABA 


The Girl’s Realm. 

THE Girls Realm has a. very good paper by 
Mrs. Tooley on “ Queen Victoria and the Children.” It 
is one of the prettiest articles recently written about her 
Majesty. There is also a paper on the “ Girlhood of the 
present Queen.” The magazine keeps well up to its 
standard, and is one excellently suited for girls’ 
requirements. 
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“THE REAL LESSONS OF THE WAR,” 
By M. DE BLOCH. 


M. JEAN DE BLOCH writes in the New Liberal Review 
for April on “The Real Lessons of the War,” dealing 
with strictures upon his theories ‘published in the first 
number of that Review. He is quite convinced that the 
reverses to our arms in South Africa were not so much 
the result of bad leading as of the altered conditions of 
war, and he points out that the most remarkable features 
of the war in showing the effect of modern weapons 
were noticed also in other recent wars. The failure of 
reconnaissances which has been so frequent a feature 
he puts down to smokeless powder, and not to negligence. 
The British Army has now been eighteen months in 
South Africa, yet the difficulty of locating the Boers, and 
the consequent surprises are as frequent as ever. If they 
had been due to carelessness we should have expected 
that such experience would have cured our officers. M. 
Bloch does not believe in the superiority of Continental 
officers, and points out that the regulations on which they 
are nourished do not agree among themselves, and that 
many military men on the Continent see nothing but 
confusion and uncertainty in modern war. 


MANCEUVRES. 


M. Bloch does not for a moment believe in the utility 
of manceuvres, and he points out that the only successes 
we gained during the war were gained by troops who had 
little training and no experience of manceuvres, but who, 
on the other hand, were able to adapt themselves to new 
conditions. He maintains that he has never altered his 
views as to the nature of modern war, which in a struggle 
between equal powers would be almost impossible to 
wage to a decisive end. In that sense only is war 
“impossible.” As to the real lesson of the war, it 
is not only that statesmen neglect to make pre- 
parations, but that the military men whose advice they 
rely on are ignorant as to the essential changes which 
make great preparations necessary to overcome an 
inferior foe. In England the politicians thought that the 
conquest of the Boers would be an easy task. But they 
had only military advice to go on; and English military 
men, whether official or unofficial, showed themselves 
ignorant of the essential fact that they would require an 
enormous superiority in numbers to overcome the Boers. 
So much was this so that the report that Sir William 
Butler warned the Government that they would even 
require 100,000 men was regarded as an exceptional 
example of military foresight. M. Bloch does not regard 
this shortsightedness as confined to English soldiers. 
On the Continent he sees the same pig-headed belief 
that nothing in warfare has changed. He concludes his 
article as follows :— 


The military delegates who opposed all freformatory measures 
at the Hague Conference were just as assured of the adequacy 
of means to ends as the military advisers of the British Cabinet 
in October, 1899, Yet worst, and most- characteristic of all, 
we see that the Transvaal War, with all its surprises and delu- 
sions, had led to no initiative by military men towards inquiry 
into the general elements of the art which it is their business to 
understand. And this leads me to my general conclusion that 
the real lesson of the struggle ‘in South Africa is that a need 
exists for a thorough and scientific enquiry into all the complex 
questions involved in warfare—an enquiry in which not only 
military men, but statesmen, scholars and economists should 
participate ; for I am convinced that without such an inquiry any 
war that may break out on the Continent of Europe in the future 
will bring forth only a long series of those ‘‘illusions and dis- 
-_— ” which were so constant a feature of the South African 

far, 
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A BRITISH OFFICER’S VIEW. 


The United Service Magazine for April contains an 
article by a regimental officer on the lessons of the South 
African War. The following extract which I quote 
shows that M. Bloch is by no means alone in his theory 
of the difficulty of attacking against modern rifles. 

It is impossible to advance against and seize an intrenched 
position held by a determined enemy armed with modern rifles, 
and given a good field of fire, unless your force is so strong that 
you can first seize a position threatening the flank or flanks 
and line of retreat. The defender’s guns must be completely 
not temporarily silenced, and your superiority in artillery and 
rifle-fire must be so marked that an zucessant hail of lyddite, 
shrapnel and rifle-bullets can be kept on the trenches the 
attacking infantry are to assault. Even thus I think the result 
is doubtful—but it should be rendered practically impossible for 
the enemy to fire, even from behind loopholed walls, before the 
frontal attack is delivered. 

THE WAR AND THE PROPHETS. 


The prophet who predicted evil as the only outcome of 
the South African War has got very little honour in his 
own country. Abroad it is different, and naturally so, 
for it is very easy to condemn the follies of other people. 
In the Forum for March there is a short but interesting 
article by Mr. H. W. Horwill, which is entitled “ The 
Boer War; a Study in Comparative Prediction.” Mr. 
Horwill takes a very characteristic prediction of the 
Jingoes and “ Pro-Boers” and compares their measure 
of fulfilment. “A Boer commando will retreat in con- 
fusion if two men are killed,” said ‘the Daz/y Mail, and 
the same journal denounced in advance the infantile 
strategy of the Boers, and declared that ‘there would be 
no disasters. The same excellent authorities have 
declared that the war is over half a dozen times. The 
“Pro-Boers” were laughed at. Mr. Horwill takes 
myself as a typical prophet of evil, and quotes my words 
on the fall of Pretoria :— 

‘* The morning newspapers, on the strength of Lord Rosslyn’s 
telegram from Pretoria, announced the end of the war. That is 
nonsense. The war is not ended. The notion that the fall of 
Pretoria is equivalent to the conquest of the Transvaal is one of 
the persistent delusions which have deceived our people. We 
held Pretoria all through the war of 1881, and much good it did 
us. We may hoist a hundred flags in the capital of the South 
African Republic without ending the war. . . . We are not out 
of the wood by any means. We are, indeed, but entering the 
wood, with all our real difficulties still before us. We shall 
be lucky if we are able to {declare the country pacified before 
Christmas.” 

If I may continue my prophecy, I should say that again, 
“we shall be lucky if we are able to declare the country 
pacified before Christmas, 1901.” The other Cassandras 
were equally pessimistic, and, like their prototype, their 
prophecies were fulfilled. Taking the fulfilment of their 
predictions as a guide for the future, Mr. Horwill 
naturally concludes that the other predictions as to the 
impossibility of governing South Africa after the war is 
over will prove equally justified. 





“THE English Catalogue of Books” (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co.) is now in its sixty-third year of issue, and 
has the rare distinction of being as old as the reign of the 
late Queen. In the catalogue for 1899 we are told that the 
Spanish-American war affected the production of books 
both in 1898 and 1899, the number in both years being 
considerably less than in 1897. The catalogue has in one 
way an unique position, as it includes the publications of 
the various societies, and even privately-printed books. 
The present volume includes a complete directory of 
publishers of all kinds and their addresses. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ARMY REFORM. 


THE April number of the Wineteenth Century contains 
five articles on Army reform, mostly by well-known 
authorities, The first two are by Mr. Henry Birchenough 
and Major-General F. S. Russell, and are grouped under 
the heading “ Our Last Effort for a Voluntary Army,” 
the first representing the “ Civilian View,” and the latter 
the “ Military View.” Mr. Birchenough is assured that 
compulsory service must come sooner or later, but of 
course he limits it to Home Defence. 

COMPULSORY SERVICE AT HOME. ‘ 

He foresees, however, nothing but a still greater increase 

of our military needs in the future, and how these are to 
be met by home-service conscription alone does not 
appear. He urges that compulsory service in England 
need not conform to the Continental life, and he does 
not regard barrack life as an essential feature of military 
training :— 
” It is perfectly feasible to establish a system which will not 
withdraw lads from their own localities at all, but will be 
carried on over a series of years, very much as our elementary 
education is carried on in the earlier years of life, with the least 
possible disturbance to local and home life. 

In regard to the question of economic waste, Mr. 
Birchenough points to Germany as an example of success 
in industry in spite, or as he would say, because of 
conscription, and he points out quite truly that taking a 
couple of years from the life of an individual does not 
necessarily mean a loss in productiveness, if military 
training should improve his physique and character. 
That it would de so Mr. Birchenough is convinced. The 
army should be “a school of physical training and moral 
discipline.” Mr. Birchenough’s scheme is vitiated by the 
fact that he regards our system for foreign service as 
fairly satisfactory, and therefore makes no provision for 
its reform. But what of the extra men to garrison South 
Africa? And what if a war should break out requiring 
heavy reinforcements for India ? 

INTRODUCE THE INDIAN SYSTEM. 


General Russell begins by declaring that compulsion 
just at present would be impossible. He criticises 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme on the whole favourably, but 
declares it is defective because it makes no provision for 
the creation of a small compact force of 40,000 men 
ready for foreign service without mobilisation. Some 
such provision he regards as absolutely necessary. In 
regard to organisation he says the Indian system is the 
best and should be adopted in this country. The Indian 
Army is inferior to none except perhaps that of 
Germany :— 

The Secretary of State would be supreme like the Viceroy. 
Under him there would be two great military officials : one the 
Commander-in-Chief, responsible for the inspection, training, 
discipline, and patronage of the Army; the other charged with 
the supply, transport, clothing, ordnance and fortification. Of 
course there would be the subordinate heads of departments, as 
at present ; but above all let these various chiefs be allowed 
to spend the money allotted to their special branch without 
immediate interference, in all matters of detail, from the civilian 
side of the War Office. It is needless to add that there would 
have to be a financial clerk attached to each department, and 
also the final audit by the Accountant-General as a wholesome 
and necessary check on expenditure. It would seem that in this 
way much unnecessary labour might be saved, friction avoided, 
and procedure greatly expedited. 

DISTRICT TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

The other Vineteenth Century articles on Army reform 
deal more with details than with the general system. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell contributes a paper on “ Military 
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Training Schools for Lads.” He explains his scheme, 
which was really drawn up by Captain Maitland, as. 
follows :— 

There shall be established in the various regimental districts,. 
and under control of the district commandants, training schools 
for the reception of lads of fifteen or sixteen. That is the critical 
period in the youth of the working classes ; the statutory school 
age has been passed, and a very large percentage of lads drift 
out into the world, acquire the habit of loafing, and too often go 
to swell the ranks of Hooliganism. Such of these lads as can 
be persuaded to enter the district training schools—King 
Edward’s Schools, as Captain Maitland suggests they shall be 
called—will be instructed there for two years in athletics, riding, 
cycling, elementary drill, musketry, scouting and signalling. 
Military history may also be taught, and habits of discipline 
and cleanliness will be acquired. Then, after two years’ train- 
ing, the lads will be drafted either into the district regiment of 
infantry, or into such other branch of the Service as they may 
have set their hearts upon. They will enter their battalions not 
as the raw article, with everything to be drummed into it, but 
mentally and physically prepared to learn the duties of soldiers, 
of which they have already mastered the rudiments. 

A MILITARY PROVIDENT FUND. 

The Earl of Arran suggests the formation of “A 
Military Provident Fund.” He thinks that one of the 
great evils of Army life is the restriction on marriage, and 
says that he is convinced from personal experience that 
marriage has a good effect on soldiers. Under the 
existing regulations only 7 per cent. of the men are 
allowed “on the strength,” and this prevents the enlist- 
ment of the best type of men. The wives and children of 
soldiers should no longer be left to charity. The Govern- 
ment should act as an insurance society and encourage 
each man to subscribe a monthly item out of his pay :— 

In the event of death in the King’s service a sum of money, 
according to rate, to be paid to the next of kin; in the event of 
disablement to the insurer. 

Should he survive the insurer would be able to draw the net 
total of his premium upon his discharge. 

Miss Ethel McCaul writes on “ Army Nursing ” and 
makes several useful suggestions. She recommends the 
establishment of a separate Nurses Corps with a recog- 
nised head and staff. The male nurses should be 
properly trained, some in the male wards of civil hos- 
pitals. Miss McCaul does not agree with the Royal 
Commission which recommends the employment of 
female nurses at the front, though she agrees that they 
should not be in the first line of field hospitals. She 
makes several other useful suggestions as to hospital 
equipment and the organisation of a nursing reserve. 


MR. BRODRICK’s ARMY SCHEME UNDER FIREs 

The author of “An Absent-minded War,” writing in 
the Fortnightly Review, has not 2 good word to say for 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme of Army Reform. He says that 
“if we accept this windy scheme, we shall deserve 
another and bloodier lesson than that which we have been 
taught by the South African War.” The fundamental 
principles on which the scheme is based are unsound. 
He proposes to create an army of 435,000 men, for home 
defence, on the off chance that the fleet may fail us ; 
but if the fleet failed us, the last thing in the 
world which an enemy would do would be to 
invade us, excepting for the purpose of a sudden 
raid, for our only chance of victory would lie in 
our being invaded. It would be much easier for the 
enemy to cut off our commerce, deprive us of our food- 
stuffs, and seize our colonies. The scheme is therefore 
radically unsound, in that it proposes to create an army 
which is not wanted and neglects to create a fleet which 
we need. Proceeding to examine Mr. Brodrick’s pro- 
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posals in detail, the writer says that Mr. Brodrick has 


deliberately taken measures which, by improving the 
position of the militia, will dry up the chief source of our 
recruits for the regular army. Mr. Brodrick has over- 
looked the fact that we have used up our army altogether 
in South Africa, and that another six months may 
very possibly see us with neither an army nor a 
reserve. Seventy-seven of our seventy-nine infantry 
battalions will be utterly unfit to go abroad. He 
proposes that we should pay £3,000,000 a year over and 
above our present army estimates, merely in order to 
create an army utterly inadequate for the work which it 
may be required to perform. It is essential that the 
Army of the future should have large reserves, but no 
reserves in the true sense were provided by Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme. Nothing is done to improve the pay or the 
prospects of officers ; nothing is done to provide officers 
for the Yeomanry, although there are already about 60 
‘vacant commissions with the strength of only 10,000 men, 
yet the number is to be raised to 35,000, and no provision 
made for supplying officers. At the present moment 
there are 1,400 vacant commissions in the Volunteers, 
and 250 vacant commissions in the Militia. There are 
two things which will effectually wreck Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme. He will fail to get the men in the first place, 
and in the second he will fail to keep the commission 
ranks of his auxiliary forces filled. Altogether, the 
author of “ An Absent-minded War” seems to think that 
Mr. Brodrick has made about the worst possible use of a 
great opportunity that could have been imagined. 


A CRITICISM OF MR. BRODRICK. 


The author of “ Drifting,” writing in the Contemporary 
Review, says :-- 

In examining more closely Mr. Brodrick’s speech, it will be 
found that it is a curious mixture of superficiality, flattery, and 
mis-statement. There are choice morsels of interesting military 
information in the speech, carefully distributed among a huge 
mass of irrelevant matter. There is information on polo, 
hunting, steeplechasing, cricket, “on officers’ tailors’ bills, on 
instances of families with six, seven, eight, nine, and ten sons in 
the Army; there are reminiscences of Wellington and the 
Crimea, there are the Boxers, ‘* Alice in Wonderland ” and the 
Pig—in short, the speech 1s a very successful variety entertain- 
snent, and its information is of about the same quality and value 
as that afforded by 77#*Bits or Answers. 

This so-called ‘‘ statement,” which was meant to indicate the 
basis of a grand national military reform policy, is as vaguely 
worded as the prospectus of a mining company. Instead of 
laying down, in firm and unmistakable language, an intelligible, 
clear, and business-like statement, we are given “ intentions,” 
“* proposals,” and ‘‘ wishes,” which may or may not be executed, 
according to the momentary requirements of party politics. 

For the same money for which we maintain a transportless, 
ammunitionless, storeless, informationless, mapless army of 
160,000 men with antiquated weapons, with only 17,000 horses 
and mules, Germany maintains 400,000 men, perfectly trained, 
perfectly equipped, and supplied with 66,000 horses. As 
furthermore the pay for 400,000 German officers and men is 
much higher than the pay for the English Army, the shallow 
excuse of our politicians as to the costliness of voluntary 
service compared with compulsory service does not stand 
examination. From these few figures it must be clear to every 
reader that the English Army has been a sham and a fraud until 
now ; that our military force has been a military farce. 

Our agriculture has shrunk incredibly ; our industries are 
decaying, as is evident from the falling off of our exports ; our 
trade is dwindling, according to all Consular reports; our 
shipping has become stationary ; our position as the world’s 
banker has gone to the Americans, We are, as a nation, living 
on our capital, whilst Germany and the United States are 
forging ahead. 
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THE HUB OF THE TERRAQUEOUS HEMISPHERE. 

AN earthly paradise—a delightful climate ; superb 
scenery ; a socialised state ; a people without caste or 
poverty or excessive individual riches, well-born, well-bred, 
healthy and stalwart, self-reliant and generous—such is 
the picture given of New Zealand in the Australasian 
Review of Reviews by the Rev. Joseph Berry. This is 
his mingling of fact and forecast :— 

The factors which will tell upon the coming New Zealander 
are such as these: A healthy climate, with the lowest death 
rate in the world. A population mainly agricultural. Two- 
thirds of the people now live in the country, or in towns of less 
than 5,000 inhabitants. The whole population lives and will 
continue to live within sight or sound of the sea. There is not 
an inhabitant of the colony more than a day’s journey (seventy 
miles) from the sea, and nearly all are within an hour or two. 
The land is so rich and productive, and food is so plentiful and 
cheap, that poverty will be at a minimum. Again, the land 
is so subdivided that there is not much chance for the mil- 
lionaire. New Zealand has no millionaires, and not more than 
ten or a dozen of its citizens are worth more than £10,000 per 
year. Timber is so abundant and cheap that a house does not 
cost more thar half as much as a similar house in Australia, for 
most of the houses are of wood. Horses are plentiful, noble 
rivers abound. The people are pretty generally on one social 
level. The scenery is superb. Such are the facts, briefly put. 

The result is a race of big, healthy people. Hospitality is a 
charming feature of New Zealand life. Caste barriers are 
little known. Under such conditions, people become healthy, 
self-reliant, generous, independent, and self-respecting. Such 
are the prominent characteristics of the New Zealanders of to- 
day. New Zealand has always been generous in the 
matter of education. She endows her secondary schools with a 
libérality unknown in Australia. There is a newspaper of 
some kind for every 1500 adults. The English spoken 
there is purer than in Sydney or in Adelaide . 

I have visited four out of the five continents of the earth; I 
have crossed the United States twice ; Canada once ; but I 
have seen no land which combines so many advantages as this. 

HEAD OF FEDERATED POLYNESIA ? 

The glow with which the Commonwealth inauguration 
has invested Australia has evidently set New Zealanders 
on magnifying their island-state. Mr. Berry vows that 
they have no promptings in the direction of Australasian 
federation. The roots of New Zealand, he says, are in 
the motherland, not in Australia. 

Sir Robert Stout, Chief Justice of New Zealand, 
writing in the same number, claims a yet prouder ré/e 
for his country :— 

The great geographer Ritter (1779-1859), long ago pointed 
out that the earth might be divided into a continental or territorial 
hemisphere, and an oceanic or terraqueous hemisphere. His 
division was made by drawing a circle through the coast of 
Peru and the south of Asia. If that be done it will be found 
that one hemisphere will contain all the continents save 
Australia and a bit of South America, and the other only Aus- 
tralia, this bit of South America, and the Polynesian Islands. 
In Guyot’s ‘‘ Earth and Man,” page 64, there is a map of these 
two hemispheres, If these maps be scanned, it will be seen that 
London is near the centre of the land hemisphere, and New 
Zealand about the centre of the water hemisphere. 

He argues, from the similarity of language between 
Maoris and the Pacific islanders in general, that the 
Oceanic world is essentially akin to New Zealand, and 
shows that for fifty years that colony has striven to 
extend the Empire in the Pacific—an ambition thwarted 
by the unwillingness of Downing Street. He says :— 

The dream of many of the early public men in New Zealand 
was one vast confederation of Polynesia. That dream cannot 
now be realised—France, Germany, and the United States now 
possess islands. But there may be a union amongst the islands 
that are British, and if there is, New Zealand must have potent 
influence in any such union. 
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THE BOERS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

HIsToRICAL parallels to the war in South Africa are 
not very difficult to find, and the Dutchman in Europe 
has himself furnished one famous example in the struggle 
against Spain. But the Dutchman’s record as a fighter 
against the paramountcy of great empires does not begin 
with William the Silent. It is fifteen hundred years 
older than that. In the first century of the Christian 
era, the paramount power was Rome, not Spain or 
Britain, and it is singular to note that the characteristics 
of the struggle in all cases were the same, not merely on 
the side of the Dutch, but even in the part played by the 
Romans. How all this took place is recorded in a very 
interesting article on “ Rome and her Dutch Rebels,” by 
Mr. R. B. Townshend in the Westminster Review for 
April. 





THE CAUSE OF THE STRUGGLE. 


The Dutch of those days were the Batavians, and 
Civilis was their Kruger. Like the Boers, they were 
themselves only recent comers into the land which the 
Romans were paramount over. For the Romans, like 
the British, did not claim complete sovereignty over the 
delta of the Rhine and Maas. They claimed only 
paramountcy and the performance of certain military and 
other obligations. The Batavians were excellent soldiers, 
and they had an invincible hatred of any tax-paying. 
Like the Boers, they had had their treks and were 
magnificent horsemen. They could beat De Wet at 
swimming swollen streams, and even fight as they swam. 
They were, as the Boers might have been, the greatest 
shield of the paramount power. : 

But Civilis had been the victim of a Jameson Raid. 
He was brought in chains to Rome, and being falsely 
accused of rebelliousness, like our modern Dutch, he 
became a rebel. Civilis was very slim, and he swore by 
the Gods to throw off the suzerainty of Rome. 


SUCCESSES OF THE DUTCH. 

He enlisted the sympathies of the Cinnebantes, the Free 
State of Batavia, where he found a De Wet named Brinno. 
At first the Batavians were successful and all went well. 
They surrounded the Roman Ladysmiths and reduced 
Vitellius to sore straits. “ Liberal offers of German help 
began to pour in wholesale on Civilis.” Civilis formed a 
scheme to unite with Germany against Rome. The 
Romans despised the Batavians and beat them more 
than once. The Batavians cut the Roman communica- 
tions. Then came the siege of the Romans in their 
“Old Camp.” It found the Romans as astonished as 
Mr. Balfour :— 

“We had never expected,” says Tacitus, naively, ‘‘to fall 
so low that the tribes would take the offensive and come to 
assault the legions. Our valour and our arms were considered 
protection enough.” The ground on which the Old Camp stood 
did not properly command the approaches to it, and it had not 
occurred to any one to make the defect good by entrenchments. 
This was in A.D. 69. Might not exactly the same thing have 
been said about Ladysmith in 1899? If the Batavians were like 
the Boers, the Roman generals in some things were curiously 
like the British of to-day. Or was it all the fault of the Roman 
War Office ? 

A ROMAN LADYSMITH TAKEN. 

The Batavians stormed the camp, but the Romans 
would not yield. The Dutch began scientific warfare, 
not in the shape of a Ladysmith dam, but a great batter- 
ing machine :— 

But not for nothing had Civilis been joined by eight¥cohorts 
of trained Batavians, and with good reason had he enlisted in 
his ranks so many of the Gallic prisoners captured under 
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Aquilius, These people had learned the art of war from the 
Romans, and knew all about the working of war-engines. 
Supercilious Roman officers might call him a Dutch barbarian. 
He would show them that he could go in for scientific warfare 
too, and he had a little surprise already prepared for them. He 
had built a great timber bridge mounted on wheels, and this was 
now run forward against the ramparts, warriors on top of it 
fighting as though from a mound, and sappers down below 
undermining the walls. Scientific warfare for ever! and now 
let the pride of Rome tremble ! 

Famine ended the siege. The Batavians were vic- 
torious. Civilis found hosts of allies. But the Roman 
Empire was only beginning to put forth its strength. 
pon overran the country, but failed to conquer it at 

rst :— 

On a single day Civilis’ ‘troops attacked the Romans at four 
different points, at one of which they scored a very decided 
success. Yet of what value were isolated successes? The 
Romans, superior now both in numbers and discipline, were 
able to fill up the gaps in their ranks and press on again. 


AN UNFINISHED STORY. 


At last the Batavians were driven to take refuge on 
their ships. But the struggle probably went on. The 
lost books of Tacitus would tell what followed :— 

Did it end as a comedy? Did Cerealis gracefully pardon the 
man who had so often defeated Rome, and did Civilis retire into 
private life on a modest pension, and tell interminable stories to 
his admiring grandchildren of the days when the great world 
empire reeled under his blows? Or were the words of murdered 
Lupercus and his doomed legions in the Old Camp prophetic ? 
Did what was by the ruthless Roman law ‘his proper reward ” 
await the ‘‘ Dutch deserter,” and did the Roman general watch 
with calm eyes the soldiers nail the conquered rebel to the 
cross? And when he beheld him lifted on high, a spectacle to 
gods and men, did he, like Browning’s legate, smile quietly, as 
he turned away, saying, ‘‘ I have known four-and-twenty leaders 
of revolts !” 

NATIONAL EXISTENCE MAINTAINED. 


At any rate, the Batavians kept their national existence. 
Whether this was due to the clemency of Rome or to 
changes in the fortune of war we do not know, but the 
Batavians were never taxed by a Crown Colony 
Administrator, and were turned into good friends by wise 
rulers :— 

The old order returned unchanged. The Batavians, still 
untaxed, continued to furnish her legions with their very 
choicest fighting men; and history tells us of a scene just 
half a century after the day on which Cerealis and Civilis faced 
each other distrustfully across the broken span of the Nabalia 
bridge, when a loyal Batavian cohort, in full harness, swam 


: their horses across the mighty stream of the Danube to welcome 


their emperor, Hadrian. There was no_five-and-twentieth 
Batavian leader of revolts. Rome knew how to crush the 
proud and to spare the conquered. Whatever else she did or 
did not do (and her sins were many), she knew how to govern. 


PAPI 


IN the last number of the REVIEW I referred to the 
fact that Ireland was an exception to the rest of the 
Empire in the popular demonstrations of mourning for 
the death of the Queen. Several indignant correspondents 
have written to point out that while it may be true of the 
population of the south and west, the shop-keepers of 
Dublin and Belfast and the landlord garrison everywhere 
were quite as demonstrative in their grief as any of their 
fellow-subjects in other parts of the Empire. The need 
for this correction illustrates the difficulty of speaking of 
Ireland as if it were a unity, but when we say the Irish 
we mean the majority of the Irish people, who are very 
seldom in agreement with the opinions of the garrison. 
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A SKETCH OF DE WET. 


HowarD C. HILLEGAS contributes to the World's 
Work for March a character sketch of General Christian 
De Wet. It is a very attractive picture of the man he 
draws, as distinguished from his dress and deportment. 
Of the latter, he says :— 

In personal appearance General De Wet is easily surpassed by 
every burgher in his commandos. In searching for the com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces, one would choose every one else 
first. He is not as tall as the average Boer, and he is much less 
handsome. Usually his clothing is as ragged as that of the 
poorest burgher, and when he is astride his favourite old horse, the 
Commandant-General is an object of pity rather than of admira- 
tion. This is the result of his habit of exchanging articles of 
clothing with those of his men who appeal to him for new 
outfits. It isone of his ways of retaining the affection of his 
men, and it is only by ties of affection that they are bound to 
him. Several of the Boer officers wear distinctive uniforms with 
little gilt stars on the coat collars to indicate their rank; De 
Wet’s black feather is his only badge of authority. 


Some remarkable features in his 
noted :-— 

Although he relishes a victory as keenly as any one, he will 
not allow one of his burghers to cheer or display other signs of 
joy after a battle is won. Unschooled in the tactics of war, he 
is a master tactician ; born outside the breastworks of civilisation, 
he is noble in manner and deportment ; a bitter enemy of the 
British, yet he is a staunch admirer of their capable men. 


HIS HUMOUR. , 


By his men he is regarded as the greatest humorist in the 
commandos, and they are constantly enjoying his jokes. Not 
long ago he promised three prisoners their freedom if they agreed 
to carry a message to their general. The message which the 
British general read was :—‘‘ Please chain these three men : I 
am catching them every day.” 

After capturing vast quantities of stores and" clothing, four 
thousand shells, and enough small-arms ammunition to supply 
his army for more than two years, on his own farm at Rooivaal, 
in June, De Wet remarked to one of his generals :—‘‘ That’s a 
better crop than I ever raised on that place in peace times.” 
Even in his favourite way of giving a command to move, 
“*Come, let us scoot,” there is a touch of humour, for the last 
word is one he has borrowed from his enemy’s language. 


HIS EASY MANNERS WITH HIS MEN, 


character are 


He is a burgher among the burghers, and there is not a 
vestige of officialdom around him. The poorest man in his 
camp may speak to him, without even saluting, at any time or 
on any topic, and the Commandant-General will give his 
personal attention to the inquirer’s wants. His three sons who 
are with him are probably the only men in his commandos who 
do not call him ‘* Chris” when addressing him, and he hardly 
ever speaks to any one unless he has first grasped the man’s 
hand in greeting. Such good-fellowship in other armies would 
be fatal to discipline, but in the Boer army it is provocative of a 
corps spirit that binds men together more firmly than the 
strictest regulations could do. His kindness to his own men is 
not more marked than that which he bestows upon British 
soldiers who fall into his hands. It is almost a craze with him 
to treat prisoners with the utmost respect and kindness, in order 
that his enemy may have no just grounds for saying that he 
conducts a dishonourable warfare. He insists that the prisoners 
shall receive better rations than his own men, and he will not 
allow one of them to walk while there is a conveyance in the 
camp. 

Mr. Hillegas confirms the common rumour of his 
regard for General French :— 

Him he admires sincerely, ‘‘I donot think they will ever 
catch me,” he said three months ago, ‘‘but if any one does, I 
hope the man is French. And I should like to capture him ! 
I would not release him ; I’d compel him to ride by my side so 
that I might admire him all the time.” 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH ABILITY. 

Mr. HAVELOCK ELLIs contributes to the Monthly 
Review avery interesting paper under this title. The result 
of his examination of the birthplaces of those who have 
added lustre to the annals of the English race brings out 
some curious facts. The geographical distribution of 
emiment women, he says, for instance, is quite different 
from that of intellectual masculine ability. In women 
Ireland comes out first, after England, and Scotland is 
but little ahead of Wales ; while less than one-twentieth 
of eminent British men are Irish, not less than one-third 
of eminent British women are on one or both sides Irish. 
The Brontés and Mary Wolstonecraft are conspicuous in 
the Irish contingent. George Eliot is set down to the 
credit of Wales. The Scotch women are not only few in 
number, but are not of avery high order of eminence. 
The most eminent English women come from Norfolk 
and Suffolk. “In his final survey Mr. Ellis notes the 
districts in which various groups of eminent persons 
predominate when classified according to their activi- 
ties. Politicians, divines, and men of letters seem to 
be pretty equally distributed among all parts of the 
kingdom :— 

Great lawyers are also scattered over the whole kingdom with 
notable impartiality. Soldiers come from Ireland and Wales, 
and especially from Scotland, whence also explorers come. 
Sailors, on the other hand, are nearly all English, coming 
especially from our two great centres of genius, but also to some 
extent from Cornwall, Yorkshire and Staffordshire. While 
poets are to be found everywhere, they are distinctly more pre- 
dominant in the South of England, and toa less extent in 
Wales and the Welsh border counties ; but when we consider 
the origins of the English poets, who are unanimously recognised 
to stand first, we find them scattered over the whole country as 
widely apart as possible, Chaucer probably in Suffolk, Spenser 
in Lancashire, Shakespeare in Warwickshire, Milton in Oxford- 
shire, Wordsworth in Yorkshire, Shelley in Sussex, Keats in 
Devon or Cornwall. There seems to be an antagonism between 
the aptitude for poetry and the aptitude for science. In the 
counties along the south coast we find scarcely any names 
eminent in science (except Harvey in Kent and one or two 
names ir Cornwall), but as we go northwards, and especially as 
we reach Lancashire and Yorkshire, they rise in frequency to 
reach a climax in the southern counties of Scotland. The dis- 
tribution of philosophers seems on the whole to follow that of 
scientific men. Scholars are more widely diffused, but they 
have their chief centre in Yorkshire, no fewer than one-sixth of 
British scholars, including the typical figure of Bentley, coming 
from this county. It must be added, however, that an even 
larger proportion, including Porson, belong to the group of 
counties included in our East Anglian district. The aptitude 
for painting is very definitely located. Its great centre is in our 
East Anglian district, its secondary centre in our south-western 
district. The tempers of these two schools are distinct, the 
eastern being naturalistic, with little regard for tradition, the 
western more enamoured of tradition. If we extend the East 
Anglian group so as to include Yorkshire, it may be said that 
outside these two districts there are scarcely any English artists. 
Scotland is the chief home of British painters outside England, 
though Ireland has produced a fair proportion. Musical com- 
posers, like painters, come chiefly from East Anglia, but there is 
also an aptitude for music on the Welsh border. The greatest 
of British composers, Purcell, probably belongs to Shropshire. 
While actors come in largest proportion from Ireland, there is a 
small secondary centre in our south-western district, and also, it 
seems, in Wales and the Welsh border, while the varied ability 
of East Anglian men and women include some dramatic 
aptitude, 
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IS GERMANY THE DEVIL? 
By ONE WHO SEEMS TO BELIEVE IT. 


A WRITER who conceals his identity under the om de 
plume of “Ignotus,” contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review for April an article which, under the innocent title 
of “Germany and England,” is really a demonstration 
that, so far as England is concerned, Germany is a 
veritable incarnation of the Evil One. It is a very 
unfortunate: habit of the English people that they 
never seem to be happy unless in international politics 
taey have fashioned a devil after their own heart. 
The working devil of the English cosmogony for 
years past has been Russia; but now those who 
have been most active in propagating the theory of the 
diabolism of Russia are displaying an inclination to 
transfer this evil ré/e from Russia to Germany. “ Ignotus ” 
may be taken as a fair representative of this school. His 
essay is a sample of the kind of argument by which this 
theory is justified. He portrays Germany as the deadly 
enemy of England, and by way of supporting his case, he 
ransacks the history of the last forty years in order to 
prove the unscrupulousness, the Machiavellian duplicity, 
and the infernal cunning of the Power which has its 
capital at Berlin. 

BISMARCK’S POLICY— 

He begins his story by recalling a conversation which 
Prince Bismarck is said to have had with one of our 
most distinguished public men some years ago, when 
Bismarck was at the zenith of his power. Bismarck 
sought an interview with the English statesman appa- 
rently for the purpose of unbosoming his mind as to the 
true inwardness of German policy. According to this 
story, Bismarck boasted that he had solved the permanent 
‘difficulty of German policy, which consisted in the fact 
that the German Empire was liable to a combined attack 
from France and Russia. She could cope with either of 
them, but not with both. Bismarck is reported to have 
said :— 

After considering the matter in all its bearings, I came to the 
conclusion that my best plan was to give my two formidable 
neighbours occupation elsewhere. I contrived, therefore, the 
dual control between you and France in Egypt, and helped to 
create difficulties between your Government and Russia in 
Afghanistan, in addition to your chronic jealousy of Russia in 
the Turkish Empire. I believe that I have thus prevented, at 
least during my lifetime, any combined attack by France and 
Russia on Germany. 

—ONCE THWARTED— 

This, says “Ignotus,” is an instructive illustration of 
the Bismarckian policy of unmitigated duplicity, qualified 
by cynical frankness. He declares also that the famous 
repudiation of the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of 
Paris was forced upon Prince Gortschakoff by Bismarck. 
Gortschakoff fell—a victim to the craft of his astute rival— 
into the pit which Germany had digged for him. He 
secured the repeal of the Black Seaclauses. Bismarck, we 
are further reminded, has pursued a similar unscrupulous 
policy in every direction. His method was always first 
to dupe and then to crush the victim. “Ignotus ” goes 
over the familiar story of the dismemberment of Denmark, 
the defeat of Austria, and the manceuvres which led up 
to the Franco-German war. He repeats again the story 
that in 1875 Bismarck determined to attack France 
before she had time to reorganise her army. He says :— 

From that crime Europe was saved by the intervention of 
Russia and England. ‘I will not permit all the laws of the 


_ Civilised world to be transgressed and Europe plunged into the 


horrors of war again,” said the Tsar to the French Ambassador 
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at St. Petersburg. ‘The old Emperor,” said the British 
Foreign Minister to the French» Chargé d’Affaires in London, 
‘*does not wish for another war, and was ignorant of the plot 
going on around him. Prince Bismarck desires it, and is in a 
hurry to bring it on during the Emperor William’s lifetime.” 
Our late Queen, too, intervened personally and with effect, in a 
letter to the German Emperor, who sent it to Bismarck with a 
request for an explanation. The Chancellor returned it with a 
letter containing an insolent attack on the Queen and her 
daughter, then Crown Princess. 
—NOW ACTIVE IN CHINA— 

Bismarck, it is said, is dead, but the spirit of Bismarck- 
ism dominates the Cabinet of Berlin. The Kruger 
telegram of 1895, according to “ Ignotus,” was a deliberate 
attempt to test the feasibility of persuading one or two 
great Powers to join Germany in a war against England. 
The Emperor paid a visit to Bismarck before despatching 
that telegram, and Count von Biilow has recently dis- 
claimed any intention of disavowing that telegram, 
although he admitted at the same time that the policy then 
attempted had been abandoned, owing to the discovery that 
Russia would not attack Engand, and France was willing 
tojoin Englandagainst Germany. “ Ignotus” then describes 
the way in which Germany profited by England’s refusal 
to join Russia in the settlement of the Far East at the 
close of the Chino-Japanese war, and then followed up 
her advantage by a freebooter’s raid upon Kiau-Chau. 
The Anglo-German agreement, which Count von Biilow 
has declared to be in no sense aimed against Russia, is, 
according to “ Ignotus,” aimed against England. German 
officers will resume their activity in reorganising the 
Chinese army, and the reorganised army, officered 
and armed by Germany, will be used for the purpose 
of substituting German for British ascendancy in the 
Yang-tse Valley. 

—IN AFRICA, NORTH AND SOUTH— 

“Tgnotus ” maintains further that at the time of the 
Fashoda incident the Germans did all they could to 
induce France to stand out and go to war, and that 
they even went to the length of offering to make a 
diversion in favour of France in South Africa, and so 
confident was the.<German Government in the success of 
this manceuvre that a great financial house used all ways 
to prepare itself for the possibility of warlike operations 
upon a great scale. From this catastrophe Europe was 
saved once more by the influence of Russia. Foiled in 
her immediate object, Germany fell back upon an alter- 
native policy, and rejoices in the outbreak and prolonga- 
tion of the war in South Africa. “ The longer the war lasts, 
the more bitter and enduring will be the racial antagonism 
in South Africa, which will be a distinct gain to 
Germany.” Mr. Rhodes and the Kaiser agreed to make 
a railway from Walfisch Bay to Rhodesia, which will 
make British South Africa largely dependent on Germany 
for its prosperity. “ Ignotus” suggests that the Kaiser 
will endeavour to reconcile Germany and France by 
offering Belgium to the Republic, while Holland comes 
under the zgis of the Fatherland. 

—AND IN GREECE. 

Turning to the near East, “Ignotus” says that the 
Kiser offered to help Greece to the acquisition of Crete 
on condition of a lease of Suda Bay to Germany, and on 
the refusal of these terms he at once turned to Turkey, 
thrusting the Sultan into war with Greece, and sent 
crowds of German officers to take part in the campaign. 
When Greece was crushed and peace concluded, German 
intriguers were sent to Crete to persuade the Cretans by 
tempting promises to demand by plebiscite a German 
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Lustige Blitter.) 
Vox Bitow: “ It is really interesting ; as scon as I bring Germany <nd England together, Russia goes away from us and approaches France.” 


prince as governor. When England was in serious 
difficulties in South Africa the Germans immediately 
proposed to double their fleet, with the avowed 
object of challenging our supremacy on the sea. Germany, 
according to “ Ignotus,” must be recognised as our deter- 
mined and implacable enemy. 


HOW SHALL WE ESCAPE? 


How then shall we cope with this tremendous peril 
which threatens us on the Continent? The answer of 
“‘Ignotus” is that we should do the two things which, of 
all others, are the most hateful to the British Jingo. We 
should make friends with Russia, and make it up with 
the Dutch in South Africa. The advice is good, even 
if we defy “ Ignotus’s” thesis that Germany ought to be 
promot:d to the position of the head devil in the inter- 
national system. 

An article of a very different kind is that which Mr. 
H. W. Wolff contributes to the Monthly Review under 
the title of “German Anglophobia.” He does not take 
the serious view of the prejudices against England which 
he admits are firmly rooted in German minds.. He says 
it will take some time to eradicate them, but they are 
not indigenous to the soil. Special influences have 
produced them, and more kindly influences, and above 
all things, time, may be counted upon to remove them. 


GERMAN ANGLOPHOBIA EVANESCENT. 


People in Germany know well, and admit freely, that 
trouble is brewing for them in Russia, and will have to 
be faced some day. The tables will then be turned in 
the matter of German sympathies, “ Although we are 
represented as grasping and intolerant, and habitually 
showing unfriendliness to Germans, the large number of 
Germans who come amongst us know that absolutely the 
reverse is the case.” The example of British constitu- 
tionalism has quite lost its charm. But although circum- 
stances have conspired to keep the two countries apart in 
sentiment for an unusually long time, it would be strange 
if that were to continue very much longer. Mr. Wolff 
thinks that the present violent ebullition of pro-Boerism 
is not likely to outlive the war, as it is on the face of it 
artificial and opposed to reason. No nation hopes to 
reap a richer harvest of gain out of British rule in the 
Transvaal than the Germans. 


Keeping a Family on 30s. a week. 
“FAMILY BUDGETS” is the title of what promises to be a 
useful series of papers by Mr. Arthur Morrison in 
Cornhill. The first appears in the April number, and 
partly estimates, partly reports, the family budget of an 
average London working man with wife and three 


children. This is his account of the week’s income and 
expenditure :— 
Li te@ * 6 ace 
Wages. I 10 0 a a 7 0 
: Meat and fish . . ee 
Bread and flour ci 
Grocery . . 1 8 


Cheese, butter, bacon 





and eggs . Ii 
Greengrocery ae 
i. Ae 2 0 
Oil and sundries. 1 7 
Allowance for clothes 2 0 
Club and insurance. Io 
Beer and tobacco 29 
Balance in hand for 

contingencies, petty 

cash, &c. . d a: 3 

41 10 0 £1 10 oO 


Grouping the figures in annual totals, he finds that of 
£78, £2 12s. go for club and insurance, and £7 3s. for 
beer and tobacco, with no more than £3 §s. as balance in 
hand for contingencies. The writer concludes with this 
well-earned tribute to the virtues of the humble house- 
keeper :— 

If I have not yet made sufficiently plain my admiration of the 
housewifely qualities of ;the workman’s wife in general, let me 
say here that again and again they have filled me with astonish- 
ment. I have seen clean, well-fed, well-clothed, and well- 
mannered families brought up on smaller resources than those we 
have been dealing with here. Often one would almost have 
supposed the income to be no more than sufficient for clothes and 
boots alone. When the workman’s wife is a good housekeeper, 
as she commonly is, she is very good indeed. And once again 
I wish she were more often a good cook. 

What a salutary discipline it would be, were the fine 
ladies of the West End condemned to run a workman’s 
household for a single week on 30s.! There would be 
less talk of the waste and improvidence of the working- 
classes and more genuine respect for their wives. 
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WILL GERMANY FAIL? 


THE writer who veils his identity behind the pseudonym 
“Calchas,” discusses the future of Germany in the 
Fortnightly Review, under the above title. His conclusion 
is remarkable. He holds that Germany is absolutely 
certain to fail in competition with the sea power of England 
and the United States, and she is not less certain to fail 
when pitted against the manufacturers of the United 
States. Where then lies the future of Germany? It 
lies, in his opinion, in the creation of a great Germanic 
Central European Power which would stretch from the 
Baltic to the Persian Gulf, absorbing Austria and Turkey 
in Europe. 

THE INCREASE OF THE GERMANS. 


The only reason which he gives for this is that the 
Germans are increasing at such a rate that the overflow 
of their population must go somewhere. If it goes to 
English-speaking lands it ceases to be German in the 
course of a generation or two. There is one possible 
solution to which he is oblivious. He argues that it is 
impossible for Germany, even if she were to break down 
the sea power of England, to possess herself of the British 
colonies. The Monroe doctrine would shut her out of 
Canada,'and he thinks it would be extended in case of 
need to South America. He also says that the British and 
Dutch standing together could answer for South Africa. 
But he does not seem to realise the fact that the one 
great gain—from the cynical German point of view—to 
the Fatherland from the present war is that the British 
and Dutch cannot stand together for many, many years 
to come. 

A NEW GERMANY IN AUSTRALIA. 


There is another possibility, however, to which “Calchas” 
makes no allusion. Supposing that German Emigra- 
tion should be continuously directed to Australia it would 
not take many years before Australia became Germanised. 
This may seem a preposterous suggestion to those who 
do not know the facts of the situation. One is that the 
birth-rate of Germany averages 37 per thousand every, 
year, while the birth-rate of the British is below 30, and 
the birth-rate of Australia tends to become lower still. 
Unless all the statisticians of the Antipodes are hopelessly 
at fault, the English race in Australasia has practically 
adopted French methods in relation to the multiplication 
of the species. “Calchas” admits this in a sentence in 
which he remarks that even in Australia our race is be- 
coming ominously sterile. There are only 50,000,000 of 
white men in the British Empire, and there are to-day 
56,000,000 Germans within the fold of the Fatherland, 
and 10,000,000 more in Austria. The Germans therefore 
are 70,000,000 against 50,000,000 in the British Empire, 
and they are increasing ata rate which will make the 
disproportion still greater. The fact is, that the English- 
speaking race can only hold its own against the Germans 
and Russians by ignoring the political differences which 
divide the American Republic from the British Empire, 
by reckoning the English-speaking race in the Republic 
and in the Empire as a unity. But even that would not 
prevent the conversion of Australia into a German State 
in the course of one generation, unless the Australian 
parents revise their theories concerning the size of 
families. It would be impossible for the Colonial govern- 
ments to forbid the influx of German emigrants, and in 
view of the two factors, the diminishing birth-rate in 
Australia, and the rapid increase of the German popula- 
tion, many things more improbable have occurred than 
the Germanisation of Australia. 
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GERMAN HATRED OF ENGLAND. 


“ Calchas’s ” Article is, however, very well written and 
very interesting, and he says a great many things which 
it is very important that English people should know. 
As, for instance, when he says that hatred of England 
has become a fixed idea with a very great number of 
Germans, and that the only effect of the Emperor’s recent 
visit to London was to intensify the ill-feeling which exists 
between the peoples. His visit and the bestowal of the 
Black Eagle upon Lord Roberts did not signify a 
rapprochement between the German and English peoples, 
but a breach between the German people and the 
German Emperor. It is hardly too much to say, says 
“ Calchas,” that the bestowal of the Black Eagle upon 
Lord Roberts was the most unpopular act of his reign. 
How unpopular it was English people have not yet begun 
to understand. The German comic papers have given 
expression to the sentiment with a greater freedom 
than is usually safe in a country where /ése majesté 
consigns the offender to prison. Svmp/licissimus, for 
instance, publishes a very effective and somewhat ghastly 
cartoon entitled “In Harmony,” in which they represent 
Lord Roberts hanging by the neck from the gallows 
tree, while the crows are feasting on his face. 
Under it is written, “The German people also wish to 
give an elevation to Lord Roberts.” More amusing and 
less savage was the cartoon in another German comic 
paper which referred to the same subject of the Black 
Eagle. A visitor to the Zoological Gardens looking into 
the eagle’s cage sees the red eagle with outspread wings 
aloft, the picture of health, but the unfortunate black 
eagle sits on the floor of the cage with his wings spread 
out looking very sick, in the last stage of moulting. 
“What is the matter with the black eagle,” asks the 
visitor? “I cannot imagine,” says the keeper, “he has 
been like that for the last two weeks.” That is to say, 
ever since the Kaiser bestowed the decoration of the 
Black Eagle upon Lord Roberts. 


ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND RUSSIA. 


Another thing “ Calchas” says which is worth saying, 
is that no greater folly can be conceived than that 
of which England is constantly guilty, of allowing 
Germany to improve her relations with Russia at our 
expense. He says quite truly that Germany will always 
continue to cover her advance in the Balkans and Asia 
by representing England as the real enemy of the Mus- 
covite. But although almost every student of inter- 
national politics has said the same thing, and it is con- 
tinually repeated to the ears of John Bull, so inflamed is 
the popular mind on the subject of Russian aggression 
that the smallest incident suffices to set all our newspaper 
editors howling as if bad relations with Russia were the 
great object which they desire. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for April contains an unsigned 
article on “ Anti-English Sentiment in Germany,” which 
is a funny mixture of hypocrisy and impudence. The 
writer cannot see anything but Dr. Leyds’ Secret Service 
Fund and German envy at the bottom of their dislike for 
this country. The article is, however, useful, as dis- 
posing of the delusion still current in some quarters that 
any alliance could be formed with Germany. The author, 
of course, now that the German people are against us, 
finds their Emperor an angel incarnate, and he gushes 
quite affectingly over him. It is worth recalling that the 
same type of half-bred Jingo five years ago was consoling 
himself with the imaginary friendship of tie German 
people as opposed to the wicked Kaiser. 
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VISIONS OF THINGS TO COME. 
By Mr. H. G. WELLS. 


THE Fortnightly Review has begun the publication— 
unfortunately in very small type—of a series of articles in 
which Mr. H. G. Wells, the well-known author of many 
gruesome and ingenious romances of the future, ventures 
upon an experiment in prophecy. The first paper deals 
with the probable evolution of locomotion in the twentieth 
century. He will deal with flying in another paper. He 
confines himself in this to a description of the changes 
which he thinks are rapidly coming about. in land transit. 
There is nothing very original about Mr. Wells’s 
prophecies, the first section of which is almost ex- 
clusively devoted to speculation upon the changes 
which will be necessitated by the supersession of 
the locomotive by the automotor. He anticipates 
the gradual revolution of the railway system. Railways, 
he thinks, will continue to be used for very heavy traffic, 
but travel will be chiefly conducted by motors, which will 
run along specially prepared roads. It is a commonplace 
that the cost of making and maintaining a road for the use 
of automotors will be very much less than that of main- 
taining a turnpike road. 


A TEN-FOOT GAUGE. 


Mr. Wells complains that the width of railway carriages 
was arbitrarily fixed by the adoption of a cart gauge of 
4ft.8;in. He finds cause for congratulation that we 
used unshod Shetland ponies, otherwise we should now 
be travelling in railway carriages holding two on each 
side at a maximum speed of twenty miles an hour. He 
says there is hardly any reason beyond this tradition of 
the horse why the railway carriage should not be even 
nine or ten feet wide, which he thinks is the width of the 
smallest room in which people can live in comfort. The 
railway carriage of the future, he thinks, will be hung on 
such springs and wheels as will effectually destroy all 
vibration, and will be furnished with all the equipments 
of comfortable rooms. He dreams of the coming of a 
time when some of the railway companies will replace 
their flanged rolling-stock by carriages with rubber tyres, 
remove their rails, broaden their cuttings, and embank- 
ments, raze their bridges and take to the new ways of 
traffic, or they may stick to their wheels and their rails, 
but widen their gauges, reduce their gradients, modify 
their points and curves, and woo the passenger {back 
with carriages beautifully hung and sumptuously fur- 
nished, and by the luxury of a club. 


STREET TRAFFIC TRANSFORMED. 


Mr. Wells then proceeds to speculate upon the changes 
that will be brought about in European traffic. He 
regards the present system as barbarous in the extreme, 
and his dream is of a time when there will be no dirt in 
the streets, and heavy traffic will be regulated so as to 
render it possible for bicycles to traverse the heart of 
London without endangering their riders’ lives. He looks 
forward to a time when the restrictions now placed upon 
heavy vans in certain districts will be extended to all 
horse traffic, and the streets will be better drained and 
better cleaned. The side walks will be widened, and 
protected from the rain and hot sun by awnings or 
arcades, 

A ROLLING PAVEMENT UNDERGROUND— 


His most interesting speculation, however, is as to the 
future of the Underground Railway. If his dream comes 
true, there will be no more trains in the Underground, 
but an adaptation of the moving platform, which was so 
familiar a feature at the Paris Exhibition. Passengers 
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intending to travel by the Underground would step upon 
a very slowly rotating staircase in the centre of a big 
rotating wheel-shaped platform, by which they would 
descend to the level of the line at the rate of about four 
miles an hour. This platform would be divided into six 
platforms, five 3 feet wide and one (the most rapid) 6 feet. 
The outside platform would travel at the rate of six to 
eight miles an hour, and passengers would step out upon 
it from their descending wheel and walk across the first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth platforms, each of which 
would be going four miles an hour faster than its outside 
fellow, until they reached the sixth platform, which would 
be dancing along at the rate of twenty-eight miles an 
hour. This platform would never stop, and passengers 
could get out at any station they liked without any loss of 
speed. 
—OR OVERHEAD. 

Mr. Wells would provide this moving platform of the 
Underground’s with comfortable seats and neat box 
stalls, and places the realisation of his vision about thirty 
or forty years ahead. He admits that it would be difficult 
to introduce if owing to the fact that the Underground 
has so much of its circumference entangled with other 
lines of communication, and therefore he thinks that it 
would be more practicable to run an overhead moving 
platform, running out over the street after the manner of 
the viaduct of an elevated railway. It is to be hoped 
that this evolution will not come until some method has 
been discovered of making a rolling platform run noise- 
lessly. The perpetual dull growl of the rolling platform 
at the Paris Exhibition seriously depreciated the value of 
property in all the streets through which it passed. At 
this point Mr. Wells breaks off, and his experiment in 
prophecy is to be continued in our next. 

aan 
What we do not Know about Mars. 

IT is a cold douche from the agnostic tap which Mr. 
E. S. Holden turns on in the Cestury upon popular 
fancies about Mars. ‘“ What we know about Mars” is 
the title of his paper : it might more properly be headed 
“What we do not know.” Sir John Herschel began to 
lead the popular mind astray by calling the darker parts 
of the surface “water,” as the reddish portions had been 
called “land.” Some parts of the darker surface were 
bluish, whence he called them “oceans.” All the same, we 
have no knowledge that there are any such things in Mars. 
The straight dark streaks have been called “ canals” 
simply because of the guess about “water.” But, as a 
matter of fact} there is little or no water in Mars. The 
white caps at north and south poles are not snow or ice : 
they may be solid carbon di-oxide : the temperature of 
Mars is always far below freezing point. On Mars, too, 
there is no air, or very little. There are few or no clouds. 
There is no evidence offered in support of Mr. Tesla’s 
electrical message from Mars. Mr. Holden concludes :— 

What is here set down is so simple and obvious that no speciaj 
knowledge is required to interpret it. It is plain to all that we 
have the right to conclude that there is not the slightest reason 
to believe that human life can exist on the planet Mars. If by 
some miracle a man were suddenly transported to that planet, he 
would undoubtedly freeze solid in an exceedingly short time. 
He would find no water there, nor sufficient air to breathe. It 
is more than likely that what air there may be is of a kind fatal 
to human life. So far as we know, there is no likelihood that 
life exists on any other planet than the earth. There is not a 
scintilla of evidence to show that Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the rest are better fitted to sustain human life than 
Mars. 

The Martians are thus altogether relegated to the 


realms of fiction. 



























































THE REVIEW 


PHILANTHROPY TRADING ON VICE. 


THERE is a short but very admirable article in the 
“‘ Economic Quarterly ” for March, entitled “ Philanthropy 
and Wage-paying.” It is written by Mrs. Crawford, who 
has experience on the Marylebone Board of Guardians ; 
and her acquaintance with the working of conventual 
institutions on the Continent enables her to speak with 
considerable authority upon the subject with which she 
deals. Her object is to urge two specific reforms in rescue 
homes. The first is the payment of wages in all institu- 
tions for adults where remunerative work is carried on, and 
the second, the teaching of cookery to all destitute women 
of normal intelligence. 


SALVATIONIST, ANGLICAN, CATHOLIC PLANS. 


Mrs. Crawford, although a Catholic, bears tribute to 
the good sense with which the Salvation Army con- 
ducts this department of its work. She says that 
encouragement, m the sense of having a friend who 
cares, will do far more for such cases than rigid seclusion 
and the washtub. Their system is not without its draw- 
backs, but “‘it cannot be denied that Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth has proved herself one of the most successful 
rescue workers of the day.” In Catholic and Anglican 
homes, the treatment of the inmates is characterised by 
an equal lack of humanity, Christianity, and common 
sense. Although many of the unfortunate inmates are 
much more sinned against than sinning, and in the eye 
of even human justice are often much more virtuous 
than many of those who support the institutions 
in which they are imprisoned, it is assumed that 
they are sinners beyond all the rest of the community, 
and that the public morals would suffer if the path of 
restoration to an honest livelihood was not made 
excessively difficult. They are virtually sentenced to 
penal servitude for years ; but at the washtub they are 
denied any opportunity of acquiring habits of self- 
reliance or of self-respect. Mrs. Crawford well says that 
the majority of girls fall into trouble through ignorance 
and helplessness and lack of will-power ; and what is 
primarily needed is to make them hopeful and self- 
reliant and strong in their sense of womanly dignity. 


IN PLACE OF THE ETERNAL WASHTUB. 


Instead of dooming them to the eternal washtub she 
would teach them cooking, on the best practical Belgian 
method, which has made the Belgian housewifery 
schools the best in the world. Cooks, she says, are in 
constant demand, and as every mistress will admit, 
good cooking covers a multitude of sins. At present 
in these institutions women are sweated ; they remain 
for two or three years virtually prisoners within prison 
walls. They do laborious work; they have poor food, 
and they receive not a single penny in wages. If they 
leave before the stipulated period, they do so without a 
character : they wear the same clothes as those in which 
they came, and they are only supplied with one shilling 
in their pockets, which is given to them in order that 
they may get out of the neighbourhood. Mrs. Crawford 
pleads that everything earned by the workers over and 
above seven shillings a week should be regarded as a 
fund on which the wages of the workers should be a 
first charge. Every able-bodied worker should have 
1 wages book, and a weekly sum, however small, should 
be placed to her credit. When she left, this sum should 
be handed over to her as a simple matter of honest 
dealing. At present the institution impounds all the 
money they earn, and this is very much like sweating. 
Mrs. Crawford says, “ practically the lack of moral 
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character in the woman is made an excuse for employing 
her on terms which the honest woman would spurn.”... 
“It may be good business ; it certainly is not Christian 
charity.” 

HUMANISE THE PENITENTIARY. 

If the women had a direct personal interest in 
the profit of their work, they would be much 
more efficient than they are at present, and 
the educational effect of earning money regularly, 
spending it wisely, and putting it by, would be 
invaluable. Our  penitentiaries need humanising, 
and the payment of wages is a first essential 
step in that direction. She would replace a 
frankly educative ideal for the mainly punitive ideal 
which at present dominates most of these homes. Instead 
of compelling women to remain for years, the great object 
should be to fit them for life under normal conditions and 
return them as quickly as possible to the ranks of self- 
supporting wage-earners. The way in which they are 
treated at present is to court disaster. “It is as though 
we kept a man in bed for a month to save him from all 
possible risks, and expected him at the end to compete 
successfully in an athletic contest.” 


HOW “REAL” REFUGE IS WORKED. 


But this is not only theory. Mrs. Crawford directs our 
attention to a very successful institution in Paris, which 
is known as l’Hospitalité par le Travail, which was estab- 
lished in 1892 by an excellent nun known as La Mére 
Sainte Antoine, a woman full of maternal instinct and 
sanctified common sense. She and her sisters reside in 
the Avenue de Versailles, over spacious premises which 
serve at once as a refuge, a school and a workshop. 
They can receive as many as 100 men and 160 women at 
one time. Any one who was destitute, in fair health, and 
willing to work, would be received for a period of three weeks, 
during which they are provided with work, paid a regular 
wage, and carefully looked after. The men earn a mini- 
mum of Is. 8d. and the women of Is. 3d. a day. It aids 
some 5,000 persons in the course of a year, and the annual 
deficit to be provided by charity does not amount to more 
than 4,400. There is a cheap restaurant in connection 
with the establishment, where the inmates can order 
what they please in portions varying in price from 3d. to 
33d. In every way the inmates are treated as responsible 
human beings, instead of as prisoners, and although 
Mére Sainte Antoine only keeps her women in the place 
for three weeks, instead of three years, 80 per cent. of the 
women who have been under her charge have passed 
from the refuge to permanent employment. The per- 
centage of men is lower, being from 30 per cent. to 
40 per cent. The promoters of the scheme are more 
than satisfied with its success, and the constant enlarge- 
ment of its sphere of activity is the best proof that it has 
supplied a real need. This article, although brief, is 
pregnant with common sense, and both in matter and 
manner is one of the best Mrs. Crawford has ever 


written. 
BABB PII FI I I I IF ™ 


Harper's for April has plenty of entertaming matter. 
Mark Twain’s “ Diary of Adam,” and Sidney Whitman’s 
“Rise of Berlin,” claim separate notice. H. C. Mac- 
Ilwaine gives a breezy account of the origin and growth 
of the Australian squatter, while the serpent worshippers 
of India are sketched from direct personal observation 
by Walter H. Tribe. The story of the American colonies 
pre Restoration to Revolution is told by.Mr. Woodrow 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE LATE KING HUMBERT. 

PRETORIA, October 15th, 1900. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 
Sir,—Being a great admirer of your beautiful REVIEW, 
I find, with regret, some slightly incorrect statements in 
your clever character sketch of our lamented King Hum- 
bert (REVIEW OF REVIEWS of August 15th), and if 
you allow me to do so, I should like to correct 
them, as the picture you give of our _ beloved 
Sovereign might leave the public under the impression 
that he was only a very brave soldier, and a rigid 
observer of our Constitution, but on the whole only a 
kind of mediocrity, passing away without leaving any 
great memory of his reign. This was, however, not the 
case, and although King Humbert, on account of the 
modesty of his character and his simple and unosten- 
tatious tastes, disliked the pomps and ceremonies, to 
which he was not absolutely obliged, he took the keenest 


interest in Italian politics, often using his influence in . 


important matters, but remaining, on the whole, a really 
constitutional Sovereign, which does certainly not mean 
a mere figurehead, as some of his detractors may have 
ventured to say. King Humbert, it is true, was not a 
great scholar, in the strict sense of the word, but it is 
incorrect that “he was a man without any literary 
tastes,” and that “ he seldom or never read any book, and 
took part in the intellectual movement of modern Italy.” 

This remark would almost mean that he, the most 
exalted amongst the Italians, had not the inborn sense 
for fine arts, which is the national gift of every Italian, 
even of the lowest classes, just as it is the national gift of 
every Englishman to be a born business man. King 
Humbert, who was reserved and modest with regard to 
his artistic training, as in everything else, never spoke, 
except to his most intimate friends, of the special studies 
he had made of the celebrated works of the great Italian 
silversmiths and chasers, and of the wonderful collections 
of old Italian porcelains, existing in the Pitti Palace of 
Florence, which he had ordered to be placed in the same 
halls, which contain the masterpieces of Benvenuto Cellini 
and his school. It is also known to very few people that 
he had decided to spend six millions of francs for a 
“trionfo,” a colossal table centrepiece in silver, the models 
of which had already been made by Gemito, one of Italy’s 
greatest silversmiths, who had unfortunately been obliged 
to interrupt his great work, in consequence of a sudden 
mental disease. If Gemito had been able to continue his 
work, which seems to have been a real masterpiece, he 
might have become a second Benvenuto Cellini, with the 
powerful support of King Humbert, just as Benvenuto 
Cellini himself would never have obtained his glorious 
name without the aid of Francis I. It is also by the late 
King’s support that the celebrated edition of Dante’s 
“Divina Commedia” with Talice’s Comments, and the 
“Campaigns of Prince Eugen of Savoy” have been 
printed, and it can therefore certainly not be said of 
King Humbert that “he passed away after his twenty 
years’ reign without leaving anything to commemorate his 
presence in the City of the Czsars.” 

It is also incorrect that he “almost never entered a 
theatre,” as he, on the contrary, appeared very often in 
theatrical solemnities, especially during his official visits 
to the numerous towns of his kingdom, or whenever a great 
artist appeared on a Roman stage. He may not have 
had a great sympathy for theatres and theatre people, 
and this can be easily understood. This had been a 
source of extravagant expenditure to his great father, 
whose unsettled financial position he had to arrange at 
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the time of his death, paying enormous sums in instal- 
ments. He naturally refused to accept any settlement 
which was not based on the integral payment of 
capital and interest, although the taking over of 
such enormous liabilities obliged him, for many 
years, to the strictest economy. King Humbert 
was,-in fact, far from being a very rich man, in the 
sense attributed to wealth by royal ideas. His civil list 
was, comparatively, not large; and his private estates 
were not very important, especially if compared to the 
fortune of some other Sovereigns, as, for instance, the 
Emperor of Austria, and if the great charges of the 
Italian Crown for the entertainment of the numerous 
royal residences all over Italy are taken into considera- 
tion. What King Humbert did with regard to his father’s 
liabilities was nothing but natural ; but, in order to be 
able to meet them, he was obliged to become an 
excellent man of business, and certainly not, as it has 
been stated, with the wish of accumulating great wealth. 

The economy introduced in the royal household was 
so great at that time that on a certain day champagne, 
of which Queen Margaret was rather fond, ceased to 
appear on the table, and on the Queen’s remark why this 
was the case, the King, laughing, answered that cham- 
pagne would henceforth only be served on Sundays, as 
the strictest economy had to be introduced. This simple 
story, which happened to come to my knowledge at 
that time through the brother of one of the 
Queen’s chamberlains who was in the employment of my 
late father’s firm, proves how rigidly the King undertook 
his difficult task, which he carried out so splendidly. 
Through the same excellent source, I also heard that the 
marriage of King Humbert, which has certainly not been 
a mariage de convenance, but a love match, has always 
been a most happy one, and that far from going each 
their own way, “the family life of the late King” has beer 
a model of conjugal relations. The chronique scandaleuse 
has certainly nothing to reproach the late King with, and 
even his long attachment to one of Italy’s most beautifuh 
women (now an old lady) can only be a proof of his 
fidelity and chivalrous character towards a respected 
friend of his youth. 

His relations to the Vatican, so difficult and so tick- 
lish, have always been carried on by the late King 
with the greatest tact, and if it is considered how 
religiously he has been educated, and how he has often 
been obliged by his royal duties to act against his con- 
victions in order to maintain the national programme, one 
must really admire the great and modest Sovereign, whose 
memory will always be cherished by the whole Italiar 
nation, to whom he has been kind and generous during 
his whole life, very often much beyond his means.—L 
have the honour to remain, Sir, yours truly, 

Dr. E. BON. MORFURGO (Acting Consul for Italy). 
—eeesoeroeraeraereeeaeaaee" 

THE April Quiver contains an article by Miss Elizabeth 
Banks on Animal Protection Societies and their work. 
Another interesting paper is Dr. Preston’s account of 
Holy Week in Jerusalem. 

A SKETCH of Dr. George Matheson, the blind poet- 
preacher of Edinburgh, by A. W. Stewart, and Dr. Baring- 
Gould’s paper on “ Limoges Enamels ” form the principal 
features of the Sunday Magazine for April. 

THE mind of the crowd as a problem to be studied in 
these democratic days is dealt with more suggestively 
than satisfactorily in the April Humanitarian by Scipio- 
Sighele, under the sounding title of ‘“‘ The Moral Problem. 
of Collective Psychology.” 
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ADAM’S DIARY. | 
TRANSLATED BY MARK TWAIN. 

Harper's for April will shake up a good many livers 
with wholesome laughter, for it contains “ Extracts from 
Adam’s Diary; Translated from the Original MS, by 
Mark Twain.” The translator explains he Englished a 


porsign of this diary some time ago, but since then he 


as deciphered some more of Adam’s hieroglyphics, and 
thinks Adam “has now become sufficiently important as 
a public character to justify this publication.” The 
incorrigible Mark ! 


THE NEW CREATURE WITH THE LONG HAIR, 


The first “extract ” begins plumply :— 

Monpay.—This new creature with the long hair is a good 
deal in the way. It is always hanging around and following me 
about. Idon’t like this; Iam not used tocompany. I wish it 
would stay with the other animals, 


The site of primeval paradise is pleasantly suggested 
by the next entry :-— 

TuEsDAY.—Been examining the great waterfall. It is the 
finest thing'on the estate, I think. The new creature calls it 
Niagara Falls, 

This new creature is very troublesome :— 

WEDNESDAY.—Built me a shelter against the rain, but could 
not have it to myself in peace. The new creature intruded. 
When I tried to put it out it shed water out of the holes it looks 
with, and wiped it away with the back of its paws, and made a 
noise such as some of the other animals make when they are in 
distress. I wish it would not talk; it is always talking. 


INTERFERENCE WITH BACHELOR RIGHTS. 


Then he laments that #zs name for “the estate ”—“ the 
Garden of Eden ”—has to be given up because the long- 
haired creature will call it “ Niagara Falls Park” :— 

Sunpay.— . . . This morning found the new creature 
trying to clod apples out of that forbidden tree. 


On Monday “ it” insists on being “she” and calls itself 
“ Eve.” 

On Friday she takes to beseeching the diarist “to stop 
going over the Falls” ;— 

I went over the Falls in a barrel—not satisfactory to her. 
Went over in a tub—still not satisfactory. Swam the whirlpool 
and the rapids in a fig-leaf suit. It got much damaged. Hence 
tedious complaints about my extravagance. 


Here is Mark’s commentary on Sundays before the 
Fall :— 

SuNDAY.—Pulled through. 

MonDay.—I believe I see what the week is for : it is to give 
time to rest up from the weariness of Sunday, It seems a good 
idea. . . . She has been jclimbing that tree again. Clodded 
her out of it. 


EVE FINDS A NEW GOSSIP. 


The diary goes on to tell how Eve fell into the water 
“when she was looking at herself,” and was nearly 
stfangled. This made her pity the fish and take them 
out, putting them into Adam’s bed to keep them warm. 
Adam didn’t like such clammy bedfellows. The crisis 
draws near ;— 


TuESDAY.—She has taken up with a snake now. The other 
animals are glad, for she was always experimenting with them 
and bothering them; and I am glad, because the$snake talks, 
and this enables me to get a rest. 

FriIpAY.—She says the snake advises her to try the fruit of 
that tree, and says the result will be a great and fine and noble 
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education. I told her there would be another result, too—it 
would introduce death into the world. 


THE CRISIS. 


He rides off to get away from the coming trouble ; but 
as he is riding, suddenly every beast set about destroying 
his neighbours. The tigers ate his horse and showed 
intentions of taking him too by way of dessert. But he 
had other business which required his immediate atten- 
tion. He found a place outside the park; and then she 
found him again. He moralises :— 

In fact I was not sorry when she came, for there are but 
meagre pickings here, and she brought some of those apples. I 
was obliged to eat ‘them, I was so hungry. It was against my 
principles, but I find that principles have no real force except 
when one is well fed....I find she is a good deal of a companion. 
I see I should be lonesome and depressed without her, now that 
I have lost my property. Another thing, she says it is ordered 
that we work for our living hereafter. She will be useful. I 
will superintend. 

e THE TRUE STORY OF THE FALL. 

TEN Days LATER.—She accuses me of being the cause of 
our disaster! She says, with apparent sincerity and truth, that 
the Serpent assured her that the forbidden fruit was not apples, 
it was chestnuts. I said I was innocent, then, for I had not 
eaten any chestnuts. She said the Serpent informed her that 
* chestnut” was a figurative term meaning an aged and mouldy 
joke. I turned pale at that, for I have made many jokes to pass 
the weary time, and some of them could have been of 
that sort, though I had honestly supposed that they were 
new when I made them. She asked me if I had made one 
just at the time of the catastrophe. I was obliged to admit 
that I had made one to myself, though not aloud. It was 
this. I was thinking about the Falls, and I said to myself, 
“‘ How wonderful it is to see that vast body of water tumble 
down there!” Then in an instant a bright thought flashed 
into my head, and I let it fly, saying, *‘ It would be a deal more 
wonderful to see it tumble ~f there !”—and I was just about to 
kill myself with laughing at it when all nature broke loose in 
war and death, and I had:to flee for my life. ‘‘ There,” she 
said, with triumph, “‘ that is just it ; the Serpent mentioned that 
very jest, and called it the First Chestnut, and said it was coeval 
with the creation.” Alas, Iam indeed to blame. Would that 
I were not witty ; oh, would that I had never had that radiant 
thought ! 

A MYSTERIOUS ANIMAL. 

The arrival of a yet newer creature is thus announced :— 

NeExtT YEAR.—We have named it Cain. She caught it while 
I was up country trapping on the North Shore of the Erie ; 
caught itsin the timber a couple of miles from our dug-out—or it 
might have been four, she isn’t certain which. 

He suggests it is a fish and throws it into the water to 
see if it would swim. It sinks. Eve rescues it. “She 
thinks more of it than she does of any of the other 
animals. Her mind is disordered—everything shows 
it.” Later he confesses he likes Sundays. “ Superintend- 
ing all the week tires a body out.” Cain still puzzles 

— 
It is not one of us, for it doesn’t walk ; it is not a bird, for it 


doesn’t fly ; it is not a frog, for it doesn’t hop ; it is not a snake, _ 


for it doesn’t crawl ; I feel sure it is not a fish, though I cannot 
get a chance to find out whether it can swim or not. It merely 
lies around, and mostly on its back, with its feet up. I have 
not seen any other animal do that before. 

Three months later he concludes it is a kangaroo and 
proposes to call it Kangaroorum Adamiensis. He lays 
traps to see if he cannot catch another. But while other 
creatures come into the trap, none come that are like 
Cain. He gives up the kangaroo hypothesis and thinks 
the thing must be a bear, though it has no tail and has 
fur only on its head. Many months later he goes hunting, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


in the vain hope of catching another bear of the same 
queer sort. He comes back dispirited, to find that in 
the meantime Eve—“ without stirring from the home 
estate—has caught another one!” He “ never saw such 
luck.” 

NeExT Day.—I have been comparing the new one with the 
old one, and it is perfectly plain that they are the same breed. 
I was going to stuff one of them for my collection, but she is 
prejudiced against it for some reason or other. . . . She calls it 
Abel. 

DISCOVERY ! 


The Diary ends with this paragraph :— 

Ten YEARS LATER.—They are boys; we found it out long 
ago. It was their coming in that small, immature shape that 
puzzled us ; we were not used to it. There are some girls now. 
Abel is a good boy, but if Cain had staid a bear it would have 
improved him. After all these years, I see that I was mistaken 
about Eve in the beginning; it is better to live outside the 
Garden with her than inside it without her. At first I thought 
she talked too much; but now I should be sorry to have that 
voice fall silent and pass out of my life. Blessed be the chest- 
nut that brought us near together and taught me to know the 
goodness of her heart and the sweetness of her spirit ! 

Was there ever such good-hearted irreverence ? 


———_+—. 


STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES. 
W HAT THE KAISER DID WHEN HE WAS YOUNG. 

QUITE pat on the Kaiser’s lament over the demoralisa- 
tion of youth comes this story of His Imperial Majesty’s 
own early days. It is recalled in Cassed/’s by Constance 
Beerbohm in her sketch of our present Queen :— 

The famous Bishop Wilberforce (‘‘ Soapy Sam”), whenever 
he recalled the wedding of the Prince and Princess, would tell 
with a chuckle of a little scene he had witnessed in the chapel. 
The present Emperor of Germany, then a boy of some five years 
old, came with his parents to the marriage service, and as he 
was known to be somewhat of a ‘‘ fidget,” he was confided to the 
care of his uncles, the Dukes of Edinburgh and Connaught, who 
were strictly enjoined to keep him in order. But poor ‘‘ Willie” 
soon found the monotony of the service intolerable, and, to 
improve the occasion, began to shuffle his feet and even to hop 
about in a furtive manner. His uncles gave him an admonishing 
nudge to keep him quiet. Whereupon the chubby rascal knelt 
down and bit them both in good earnest in the calves of their 
legs. The Duke of Connaught chaffs his nephew to this day on 
the incident ; and the Kaiser himself owns to some recollection 
of seeing his uncles attired in Highland dress, and of thinking 
that their calves looked inviting—under provocation. 

The other uncle, when he became Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, must have enjoyed the memory of this bite from 
his Imperial Sovereign-to-be. At the time, perhaps, he 
had certain mordant reflections of his own about the 
demoralisation of German youth. 

A JUDGE’s GRIM JOKE. 

“ Monboddo and the old Scottish Judges” form the 
Subject of an amusing sketch by Alex. Innes Shand in the 
April Cornhill. It is an awful picture he draws of 
Scottish morals more than a hundred years ago. A 
famous Kirk leader took pride in being a six-bottle 
man. Drunkenness was the rule among judges. While 
after-dinner indulgence incapacitated the most eminent 
men of Fox’s England at forty, and superannuated them 
at fifty, the Scottish judges who drank as hard if not 
harder “seldom dreamed of dying till they were octo- 
genarians.” The writer goes on :— 

Sometimes’more tranquil spirits with Braxfield’s strength of 
will would indulge by way of variety in quieter recreations. 
That famous hanging judge always put up near Perth with a 
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crony who was devoted to chess. The laird had rather the 
better of his lordship at. the game. In the revolution of the 
circuits Braxfield found himself trying his hospitable friend, who 
had got awkwardly mixed up in some abduction of cattle. The 
evidence was clear; the panel was convicted, and the judge 
passed the solemn sentence of death. Then, bending down, he 
chuckled to the unfortunate prisoner—the accommodation in 
the provincial courts was cramped—‘‘ And now, Donald, my 
friend, I think I’ve checkmated you for ance.” But Braxfield 
delighted in a kindly joke. 
A SENTENCE OF BATHOS. 


In the same paper, Judge Eskgrove is recalled as one 
of the most inviting subjects of caricature :— 

In his most impressive perorations he was a master of bathos. 
After sentencing a tailor to death for stabbing a soldier, he 
wound up: ‘Not only did ye murder him, whereby he was 
bereaved of life, but ye did thrust, or push, or pierce, or project, 
or propel the lethal weapon through the breeches, which were his 
Majesty’s.” From which redundancy of epithet we may be 
assured that he was the original of Sir Robert Hazlewood in 
“*Guy Mannering.” 


~MILLIONAIRE v. MINISTER. 


In the World's Work for March, Mr. H. J. Cleveland 
tells many stories [about the late “ Phil Armour, Mer- 
chant,” of which one may be quoted here :— 

On one of his many quiet trips through the poorer parts of 
Chicago, Mr. Armour came upon a family in great destitution. 
The husband had broken his leg while at work. The wife was 
suffering from rheumatism. The six children were without 
food. Mr. Armour did not stop to inquire what the antecedents 
of the family were, but that same day sent food and money to 
them. 

Soon afterwards a clergyman who knew of the case called on 
Mr. Armour and told him that he had made a mistake in 
succouring the hungry ones. 

‘* Why so?” asked the merchant, stroking his side whiskers 
in a meditative manner. 

‘* Because,” was the minister’s reply, ‘‘the woman is an 
irreligious sinner, fallen from grace and society.” 

‘* You—,” replied Mr. Armour, “‘ you are a canting bigot 
unfit to teach the doctrines of Jesus Christ. Get out of this 
office !”” 


The Picture Post-Card as a Link of Empire. 


THE popularity of the picture post-card promises to 
become as marked in Great Britain as in Germany. 
Thousands of loyal subjects are following the tour of 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York to the 
Antipodes and back with enhanced interest because 
from each halting-place in the Royal Tour they will 
receive a picture-card, bearing unmistakable evidence in 
postage stamp and postal mark that the missive reaches 
them direct as fast as the mail can bring it from the 
scenes witnessed by the Duke and described in the news- 
papers. The tiny strip of printed cardboard helps to 
kindle the imagination and brings with it to a thousand 
homes some association of Imperial pomp and Colonial 
power. It is a little unfortunate that owing to the change 
in the arrangements occasioned by the Queen’s death, 
the first three or four cards had to be posted on board 
the Ofhir itself, and must therefore bear the English 
stamp and bear the postal mark “ ship-letter” instead 
of that of the local post-office. But the Australian, 
African, and Canadian cards will all bear the unmis- 
takable credentials of their origin. Orders may still be 
booked for the second series of ten—to be posted at 
Durban, Cape Town, Ascension, Halifax, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Ottawa, St. John’s (Newfoundland), and 
Port of Arrival Home respectively. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE March number of the American Review of 
Reviews, as might be expected, makes the career of the 
late ex-President Harrison one of its leading features. 
General Thomas J. Morgan is the writer of the sketch of 
Mr. Harrison’s life, and I quote his eloquent tribute :— 


Benjamin Harrison was an exceptional enpapte of a full-orbed 
man ; his native endowments were of a very high order, including 
a vigorous constitution, a large brain, a strong will, and a sensi- 
tive conscience. His attainments were liberal and substantial, 
gathered from history, poetry, philosophy, and a study of men 
and things. His intuitions were keen, his logical processes 
severe and trustworthy, and his foresight well-nigh prophetic, 
His love of truth was a very prominent trait, and his 
power of expression phenomenal. Though profoundly serious 
and conscientious, he had a keen sense of humour, and was 
charmed with the beautiful in art and nature. Religion with 
him was synonymous with high thinking, generous feeling, and 
right living. Statesmanship meant the embodiment in govern- 
ments of the tried results of man’s best thought on human rights 
and obligations ; its supreme.tests, justice, and liberty. He re- 
garded politics as an honest endeavour to induce the majority to 
vote wisely ; political parties, as an imperfect means for the 
attainment of the noblest ends ; and leadership, as responsibility. 
He was a masterful orator because he ‘‘ was a good man who 
understood speaking.” After a life well spent, he has passed 
beyond, leaving to us a striking example of an upright man of 
inherent nobility ; a husband and father, affectionate, considerate, 
and faithful ; a citizen, responsive to every call of duty; a 
soldier, brave, efficient, and free from vanity ; a statesman, wise 
and practical ; an, executive, independent, self-reliant, just, and 
far-sighted ; a Christian, devoted to God and charitable to all 
mankind. 

Dr. Shaw writes a character sketch of the late Mr. 
W. M. Evarts who died in last February. Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter has a paper entitled “ Another Massachusetts 
Benefaction,” in which he describes the gifts of Mr. H. H. 
Rogers, a Standard Oil magnate, to the town of Fairhaven 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Rogers, who has already pre- 
sented to his native town a town hall, a schoolhouse, and 
a public library, has now presented to the library the 
town waterworks, which bring in an annual income of 
8,000 dollars. Kenyon L. Butterfield writes on what is 
known as “ The Hesperia Movement,” the chief promoter 
of which is Mr. D. E. McClure, and the objects of which 
are as follows :— 


1. To unite the farmers who pay the taxes that support the 
schools, the home-makers, the teachers, the pupils, into a 
co-operative work for better rural-school education. 

2. To give wholesome entertainment in the rural districts, 
which from necessity are more or less isolated. 

3. To create a taste for good American literature in home 
und school, and higher ideals of citizenship. 

4. Summed up in all, to make the rural schools character- 
builders, to rid the districts of surroundings which destroy 
character, such as unkept school-yards, foul, nasty outhouses, 
poor, unfit teachers, These reforms, you understand, come only 
through a healthy educational sentiment, which is aroused by 
a sympathetic co-operation of farm, home, and school, 


An important article is that of Baron de Coubertin, 
entitled “France on the Wrong Track.” He ridicules 
the idea that there has even been a serious movement 
against the Republic, and says that M. Waldeck 
Rousseau made a great mistake by making the Dreyfus 
case the pivot of his policy, and seeking for socialist 
allies, instead of letting the Exhibition act as a remover 
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of public differences. The consequence is that even 
stout Republicans who have opposed his plans have been 
denounced as enemies of the Republic. Colonel Hinton 
has a long paper on the Indian Territory. Dr. Augustus 
Caillé writes on “ The Relation of the Family Doctor to 
Recent Progress in Medical Science.” 

—— OG 


THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE January number opens the century with the glow 
and elation inspired by the Federation Festivities. We 
have cited elsewhere Dr. Fitchett’s descriptions of the 
pageantry. We have also quoted from Rev. Jos. Berry’s 
and Sir Robert Stout’s panegyrics on the possessions 
and prospects of New Zealand. The First Federal 
Cabinet is sketched with a pen seemingly bent on 
eulogy, yet making concessions to criticism which 
suggest to the reader that with all their virtues 
Mr. Barton is too enamoured of dignified repose to stand 
for long the wear and tear of contentious politics : Mr. 
Deakin’s weakness because his strength lies in his 
oratory : Sir George Turner is commonplace and matter- 
of-fact : Mr. Kingston is “ the most complex and incalcu- 
lable ”—dare we add erratic ?~-man in the cabinet : Sir 
John Forrest is slow but safe: while the writer evidently 
thinks very little of Sir William Lyne’s “ parochial mind,” 
as he calls it. 

The last century is reviewed by Dr. Fitchett as “a 
century of war,” “in some respects the most stormy and 
tumultuous in the long procession of centuries.” He 
writes with characteristic optimism of British soldiership. 
He says :— 

Taken as a whole, if the wars of England in the nineteenth 
century do not always reflect credit on the intelligence of its 
statesmen or the leadership of its generals, yet the fire of English 
courage shines in these contests from first to last, with a flame as 
clear as that at Crecy or Poitiers or Agincourt... . And in the 
war in South Africa just closing, whatever may be said about 
British generalship, for pluck in leading amongst the regimental 
officers, and for endurance and courage in following amongst the 
men, there is nothing finer in British records, 

German readers will admire at least the patriotism of 
these concluding sentences :— 

And who amongst living soldiers to-day, or amongst the 
soldiers of the century, stands higher than Lord Roberts ? 
Moltke perhaps alone amongst commanders of this generation 
could compete with Roberts in science and power of combina- 
tion ; but Moltke would never have attempted the famous march 
from Cabul to Kandahar... We are ‘‘a nation of shopkeepers ;”” 
and yet, with Wellington at the beginning of the century and 
Roberts at the close, we may at least claim that our race has its 
full share of famous generals ! 


OBBAPBODBLF I III IID DI I 


THERE is an open-air feeling about Scrddner’s for April 
which sets the mind longing for the far-off summer 
vacation. Ernest, Peixotto describes his visit to Cordes 
in the South of France, Edwin L. Weeks gives most 
alluring pictures and sketches of the art of northern 
Morocco, and John Fox, jun., carries the reader into the 
quaint old-world life of the mountaineers of the Southern 
States. Walter A. Wyckoff’s “ Day with a Tramp” 
suggests a less attractive but very interesting sort of 
al fresco entertainment. His story of the way a tramp 
was all but transformed into a sober, diligent, self-respect- 
ing workman by the love of a girl is quite romantic. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


‘THE April Contemporary is a good number. I notice . 


Mr. Dillon’s paper on Witte elsewhere, as well as one or 
two others of importance. 


THE PROTESTANT DECLARATION. 
“Tdolatry the mass is, and the King shall swear it,” 
says Mr. J. Horace Round, and he 


offers certain reasons for holding that this ‘ declaration,” far 
from being obsolete, has acquired of late a new value, and that 
any proposal to do away with it, or even to tamper with its 
terms, must be watched with the utmost jealousy. As to the 
wording, a firm stand should be made for the clause on Transub- 
stantiation, which is a mere assertion of an essential Anglican 
belief, and which does not mention the Church of Rome. In 
view of the position taken up by Lord Halifax and others (as 
above), this clause cannot be sacrificed. The clause concerning 
“‘the sacrifice of the masse” is also, unfortunately, vital. The 
definition of this ‘‘ sacrifice of the masse ” as that which is ‘‘ now 
used in the Church of Rome,” expressly disposes of the well- 
known quibble that ‘‘the sacrifices of masses” denounced in 
Article xxxi. have nothing to do with ‘‘the sacrifice of the 
mass” in Roman Catholic doctrine, but refer to some alleged 
errors repudiated by both Churches. ‘Those who insist, above 
all others, on the Church of England’s ‘ continuity,” should 
reflect that it ill befits them to reject the terms of a * declara- 
tion” which was made ‘solemnly . . .. in the presence of 
God” by every one of its bishops for some hundred and _ fifty 
years, 


“ce 


ALAS! POOR JEANNE D’ARC. 


The English of five hundred years ago burnt the Maid 
of Orleans as a witch, and now Mr. Havelock Ellis 
gibbets her as an enemy of the human race. Her offence 
in both cases is the same. She drove the English out of 
France. Mr. Ellis is not a Jingo by any means, but he 
considers that, England lost enormously when Jeanne’s 
inspiration, which he wickedly describes as hallucination, 
terminated the possibility of a fusion of the English and 
French races. He says :— 


But if France has lost little, one cannot help seeing how great 
a loss the destruction of French and British unity has been to 
England, and, indirectly, to the whole world. France alone by 
furnishing great racial contingents closely akin to each of the 
Separate elements in the British Isles could have truly unified 
them. If the humanising civilisation of France had been backed 
by the energy of England, and held in check by our stolidity 
and love of compromise, there would have been moulded for the 
world’s civilisation the most effective instrument that can be 
conceived. When the peasant girl of Lorraine, with her 
hallucinations, galvanised into action the nerveless arm of 
Charles, she inflicted a blow on the progress of the modern 
world which, so far as can be seen, has never been equalled. 


THE AMERICAN PARALLEL TO SOUTH AFRICA, 


A masterpiece of an article is A. M. S. Methuen’s 
Tae between 1775-1899. It almost makes one hold 
is breath as you follow step by step the marvellously 
minute reproduction to-day of the crimes and blunders of 
a hundred years ago. In both wars— 


the first mistake of British Ministers was to insist on the enforce- 
ment of a right which was both vexatious and unfruitful. Their 
second error was to trust to the advice of ignorant and prejudiced 
officials. The third mistake of the Ministers was to present to 
the Americans the alternative of starvation or rebellion, of un- 
conditional submission or a war of extermination. Their final 
folly was the failure to recognise that they had wholly misjudged 
the character and resources of the Americans, They had raised 
a problem which, deficient as they were in imagination and 
common sense, they were impotent to solve. They were un- 
willing to face stubborn facts, and to frame a more reasonable 
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policy : they were, therefore, compelled to continue a policy of 
drifting impotence of which the result was disaster. 

Even Mr. Chamberlain is but a resurrected Wedder- 
burn. But the whole article should be read from first 
word to last. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

“A Plea for Knowledge” is an address prepared for 
the Midland Institute by the late Bishop Creighton. 
Professor Ramsay continues his papers on the states- 
manship of Paul. Major Sichel describes an imaginary 
mobilisation of his Company when England was raided 
by a foreign invader, and “ Carabin” describes “ A Day 
in a Paris Hospital.” 

aamaegtne 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE Monthly Review for April has some goed articles, 
notably Mr. Havelock Ellis’s on the “ Distribution of 
British Ability,” Captain Younghusband’s on Sir Robert 
Hart on China, and Sir Edmund du Cane on Civil Service 
and Reform. - Miss Gertrude L. Bell writes a long 
illustrated article on the Ruins of the Hauran, near 
Damascus. Mr. Sturge Moore undertakes the somewhat 
unnecessary task of defending Sir Joshua Reynolds. Earl 
Nelson writes on the Administration of Patriotic Funds ; 
Mr. E. Sidney Hartland contributes a very lengthy and 
important paper upon the native problem in our new 
Colonies, pleading for the appointment of a Commission 
to consider the way in which we should deal with the 
natives in the Republics which we pretend to have 
annexed. Mr. Hartland writes with a fulness of know- 
ledge, and his plea for the intelligent study of anthro- 
pology is very full of information not easily accessible. 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson writes one of the pleasantest 
articles in the Review, taking as his subject the evolution 
of the Englishman. He says that President Kruger has 
taught the Englishman to realise the nature and value of 
his Imperial inheritance. He has also begun to appre- 
ciate the price that he has to pay for Empire. Another 
fact which is dawning upon him is that he is horribly 
unpopular on the Continent. This astounded him im- 
mensely and has made him reflect, with the result that 
he is beginning to perceive that, although he thought 
himself the best fellow in the world, he is perhaps not 
altogether so pleasant as he imagined himself to be. He 
is also discovering that he is not quite so clever a fellow 
as he supposed he was. The writer thinks that the 
cultured class is beginning to mend matters, but the 
uncultured class is still as stolidly convinced that it is 
the cream of creation as ever it was, and all classes are 
still convinced that their attitude and their outlook on 
the world are right in the main. There is, therefore, a 
self-satisfaction which supplies another faggot to the fire 
of our unpopularity on the Continent of Europe. 

There is a somewhat discursive meditative paper on 
the Art of Life, and a leading article on the debate 
between Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley which is 
very strongly on the side of Lord Lansdowne. 

SOON PBB Br" 

A NEW illustrated French monthly —the Art du 
Thédtre—made its appearance in March. As its name 
implies the new magazine is concerned with drama and 
opera and their representation on the stage. = 

ONE of the best things in the Leésure Hour for April 
is a poem by Rev. C. H. Irwin on “ The Last Voyage of 
Queen Victoria,” with a fringe of photographic illustra- 
tions. The ever-recurring “Boom !—for a Nation 
weeps,” very happily suggests the salute of the funeral 
guns. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Nineteenth Century for April is not a good 
number. More than forty pages are taken up with ques- 
tions of Army Reform, and these articles I have quoted 
among the leading articles. The only other article of 
interest is that of Mr. Stephen Wheeler on “ Lord Curzon 
in India.” 

LORD CURZON’S RULE. 


Mr. Wheeler is very appreciative of Lord Curzon’s 
action in nearly every question in which he has inter- 
vened. Lord Curzon’s characteristics were shown by the 
fact that he immediately undertook active reforms, 
whereas most of his predecessors spent the greater part of 
their time in preliminary study of Indian conditions. Mr. 
Wheeler has nothing but approbation for Lord Curzon’s 
frontier policy, and he points out that there has been 
peace on the frontier for two years :— 


One of his first steps was to remove from the minds of the 
tribesmen the suspicion aroused by the costly schemes for 
advanced fortifications, trans-frontier railways and garrisons 
which had been accepted by Lord Elgin’s Government. First 
the British and afterwards the Native troops were withdrawn 
from Lundi Kotal ; and the project of a Khyber railway, at which 
the Afridis were really alarmed, was abandoned in favour of a 
modest extension of the existing trunk line from Peshawar to 
amrud. The Garrison in Chitral was reduced by one-half, and 
instead of building extensive fortifications at the capital, con- 
centration was effected at Drosh, at the near or Indian end of 
the line. 


But Lord Curzon’s attitude towards the native popu- 
lation will do him still more honour :— 


Lord Curzon has.not shrunk from letting it be known what 
his line is. He has made it clear that, so far as rests with him, 
he will insist upon even justice between the two races, and that 
stern punishment shall be meted out to the offender, whatever 
his colour or his creed. It is well known that but for his attitude 
in the Rangoon outrage case the whole of that disgraceful affair 
would have been hushed up. The Viceroy spoke in language 
of similar plainness in the Government resolution upon what 
was known as the Chupra scandal, where some European officers 
had attacked and grossly persecuted a native. 


EMIGRATION FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 


Mr. A. M. Brice has an article under this head, based, 
of. course, on intimate experience of colonial conditions. 
He thinks there is a large field in the domestic sphere for 
women emigrants. But only women fitted for domestic 
life are suitable :— 

It seems to me that the secret of a woman’s success in any 
colony lies simply in her ability to make a home happy and 
comfortable—not a home such as she may have inhabited here, 
but a home where she must be a Jill-of-all-trades, if, alas, it 
involves her being mistress of none! Do I prescribe domestic 
work as the special field in the colonies for women? I do; and 
I speak as one who knows. There is room for a few governesses, 
room. for many nurses, room for a few typewriters; but in a 
country where, outside the few large towns, the people are very 
much scattered and spread, it has been found that a governess 
and a typewriter have little opportunity to earn their bread unless 
they add to their functions the everyday tasks of domestic life. 


THE GREAT CHINESE ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


Professor H. A. Giles has a very interesting article 
describing. the great Chinese encyclopaedia, which was 
destroyed during the siege of the Pekin legations. The 
encyclopedia contained nearly a million pages, and no 
less than: 366,992,000 characters, as against 30,800,000 
words in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” The printing 
of the cyclopedia was never completed owing to the vast 
expense, but though copies were made, apparently the 
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last has now gone irreparably. Mr. Giles has in his 
possession a few volumes picked up on the spot, and he 
gives an interesting account of their contents. 


OUR AFRICAN COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr. Evelyn Cecil writes on this theme, especially in 
regard to East Africa. He says :— 


After the establishment of the German line eastwards and 
westwards round Africa not only will it absorb a very large 
proportion of British cargo, but also of British passenger traffic, 
owing to its superior accommodation and comfort. It is difficult 
to see how British steamship companies are to hold their own, 
or rather how they are to assist in maintaining and promoting 
British export trade from the United Kingdom to East, South, 
and West Africa, and how they are to compete in all other 
respects with a line which enjoys a subsidy of £67,500 a year 
and a monopoly of the German export trade, unless they 
receive at least equal support from His Majesty’s Government. 
At any rate the system of subsidy might be tried as an experi- 
ment for five years. 


THE KING’S TEST DECLARATION. 


In an article under this heading Sir G S. Baker pleads 
for the reform or abolition of the Test Declaration. He 
says :— 

Granted the Protestant succession to the Throne of this country, 
granted all its natural and necessary concomitants, as fully set out 
by the Bill of Rights and in every other possible way, is it not 
time that the odious Declaration, like some musty coat-armour 
preserved in a museum as a relic of antiquity, should now be 
cleared off the Statute-book, and a new Declaration, more 
dignified and more befitting the knowledge and progress of the 
twentieth century, should be substituted in its stead ? 


EDUCATION AND MODESTY, 


Mrs. William Mahood writes on “The Modesty of 
Englishwomen,” taking her start from the questionable 
plays at which large numbers of women are nowadays 
present. She thinks that women’s education tends to 
make them cheap. 


Those who have the training of boys wisely aim at the highest 
possible development both in body and mind of the Auman 
being ; the practice often falls short of the ideal, but that is the 
ideal. Now, what is the aim in the training of girls? To make 
them as perfect women as possible ; not as perfect human beings 
as possible, but as perfect women. The idea of sex is never lost 
sight of, a method of education which would be positively dan- 
gerous in the case of boys, and which is only saved from the ful! 
consequences of its foolishness by the better moral nature and 
less strongly developed animal passions of girls. But still the 
girl grows up, having learnt to look at everything from the 
woman’s standpoint, not from the larger standpoint of humanity. 
She never loses the consciousness of sex ; it colours all her ideas ; 
and probably in this fact lies the solution of the mystery that 
men are so often utterly baffled when they try to understand 
women, 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. B. Burford Rawlings writes on “ Doctors in 
Hospitals.” The object of his article is to protest 
against the idea that doctors in hospitals really give their 
time for nothing, and he enumerates the professional 
advantages which the medical staffs of our hospitals enjoy. 
Mr. R. G. Elwes writes on “ Company Law Reform.” 
The Rev. W. J. Scott contributes an “ Advanced View 
of the Church Crisis,” in which he treats Mr. Walsh’s 
book with a good deal of contempt. Miss Goodrich 
Freer has a paper on Browning, the musician, in which 
she remarks that Browning was one of the very few men 
who might have asked themselves in early life, “ Shall I 
become a poet, an artist, or a musician ? ’ 
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THE REvIEwS REVIEWED. 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


THE New Liberal Review continues to improve. This 
month it has no symposium, but it has in compensation 
a considerable number of distinguished names and 
several excellent articles. I have dealt among the lead- 
ing articles with M. Bloch’s article on “ The Real Lessons 
of the War,” with Mr. Spender’s “ Business-like Im- 
perialism,” and with Mr. T. M. Healy’s “ Un-Imperial 
Race.” There are several other good articles. 


MORE WARNINGS ABOUT THE NAVY. 


Mr. G. Halliday writes or “The Unpreparedness of 
the Navy for War,” his article being directed against the 
methods of the Cabinet Defence Committee. He shows 
that the Belleville boiler was condemned in Germany and 
America while adopted in this country. After a week’s 
steaming most of the new ships would be classed at 
Lloyd’s as derelicts. 


THE FRENCH SHORE. 


Mr. H. W. Wilson writes on “ The Peril of the French 
Shore.” He is dead against giving up Gambia to France, 
and says that a money compensation of £500,000 would 
be ample. The only alternative is either arbitration—to 
which neither France nor Newfoundland would agree—or 
what Mr. Wilson calls an “unproclaimed war.” This 
new international insirument Mr, Wilson describes in the 
following insane proposals :— 

The French should be called upon to demolish every building 
on the shore not used for drying fish and not built of planks. 
The Bait Act would be strictly enforced, and in enforcing it the 
home Government might well aid Newfoundland by the loan of 
half-a-dozen cruisers, to be manned from the Newfoundland 
fishing folk, At the same time, it would be wise to place a 
bounty Io per cent. above that paid by France on British-cured 
cod caught by Newfoundlanders. This may not appeal to Free 
Traders, but its cost would be insignificant compared with that 
of a European war. Such a bounty would be a weapon of the 
most effective kind, and would speedily lead to an outcry in 
France among the armateurs and fishermen for a sensible com- 
promise with England. We should also insist, under our treaty 
rights, upon the granting of an exeguatur to a British Consul at 
St. Pierre. 


IMPERIAL LIBERALISM. 


Dr. Heber Hart writes on “ The Imperial Liberal 
Council.” He is quite sure that the decay of the Liberal 
Party is to be explained by its lack of what he calls 
“enlarged patriotism.” The advocates of “widened” 
Liberalism could be silent no longer. Dr. Hart is quite 
satisfied with the reception given to Liberial Imperialism, 
but the way in which he describes that reception will 
not recommend itself, I should say, even to his own 
party. “Led by the 77mzs” is his description of his 
harvest of favourable Press notices. However, if the 
Times is content with the new party, the new party will 
not be quite contented with the 77s :— 

It seems almost superfluous to say that there is no danger of 
insufficient difference between a Conservative Imperialist and a 
Liberal Imperialist. Nor is the divergence by any means 
limited to home affairs. Even in the pre-eminently Imperial 
question of Federation, any Liberal called upon to formulate a 
scheme intended to be permanent would almost necessarily treat 
the House of Lords in a way that no Conservative would be 
expected to favour. 


THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 

The Glasgow Exhibition is described by Mr. Dan 
Scott in an interesting article, which I should have liked 
to quote more at length. The Exhibition covers alto- 
gether seventy-three acres, but, as in all exhibitions, there 
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has been complaint against overcrowding. The Russian 
section is the most important of all the foreign exhibits. 
It has representations of everything, from timber to native 
soups. The French come next. Of the colonies Canada 
takes first place. The history of Scotland will also be 
represented by a collection of relics. 


IMPERIALIST EDUCATION. 

Mr. Macnamara, M.P., pleads for an _ Impz:rialist 
policy in education. This does not mean that we are 
to be fed on Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery, but 
that the nation must be intellectually equipped to compete 
with its rivals :— 

What is John Bull’s position? He believes in Physicalism, 
because by Physicalism he has won his way to the supreme 
position which he now occupies. Good, stolid Conservative 
that he is, he fails to connote the silent changes that are going 
on around him. He is surprised that brute force, great 
endurance, and fine intrepidity fail to carry him through 
even in the field of physical fighting. What he doesn’t recognise 
is this, that Physicalism is fast giving place, as a ruling force, to 
Intellectualism. And unless he concedes to the development of 
the intellectual side of his resources a first-class place in his 
reo programme, he will find himself, as the Americans say, 

eft.’ 

Education must be treated as a national question, and 
the idea of supporting it by voluntary contributions 
abandoned. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are two poems in this number. The first is a 
tribute to the Queen by “ Carmen Sylva.” The other is 
by Mr. George Meredith, and would require more study 
than the longest of his novels. Mr. Walter Raymond 
writes “ In Praise of April.” Mr. Stephen Gwynn has an 
article entitled “A Family of Poets.” Altogether the 
number is a very good one. 

—oo——— 


Cornhill. 


THE April number is full of readable matter, though 
not offering much that can be cited here. Mr. Arthur 
Morrison’s workman’s family budget is noticed elsewhere, 
as also Mr. Shand’s anecdotes of the old Scottish 
judges. 

Dr. Fitchett tells the story of the siege of Cawnpore 
with characteristic vividriess) He heavily blames 
General Sir Hugh Wheeler for abandoning the defénsible 
enclosure of the magazine to the rebels and taking up an 
utterly exposed position in the plain. He would fain 
have the heroes of that most valiant fight immortalised 
in some new Homer’s verse. 

Mr. W. J. Fletcher sketches the first sea-battle 
between England and revolutionary France, in which the 
British Mymphe fought and captured the French 
Cléopdtre on June 18th, 1793, exactly twenty-two years 
before the battle of Waterloo. 

Lady Broome entertainingly recalls the visits paid 
her by people in difficulties during her Colonial days ; 
and F. G. Aflalo gives vivid glimpses of the country and 
capitals of the new Commonwealth ‘in his Australian 


memories. 
BBBB BBD BEI DDI DDD 


THE journals of John Wesley, according to Dora .M. 
Jones in Zemple Bar, present him in a much more 
human light than that in which he is generally shown. 
His gai:ty and the joyous simplicity of his temper are 
said to recall St. Francis. He was “a great saint, who 
save for the urgency of the higher call might have been a 
great man of letters.” 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly Review for April contains several 
-excellent articles which are noticed elsewhere at some 
length. There-are many other articles of considerable 
interest. Among these may be mentioned the first 
instalment of a study by Mr. Sydney Buxton of Mr. 
Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is followed 
by a paper written by Mr. J. D. Rees, entitled “The 
Czar’s Friend,” in which he summarises Prince Ouch- 
‘tomsky’s opinions upon the present and future of 
England and Russia in Asia. Mr. Rees says that he 
‘shows us ourselves as the Russians see us, and while 
dissenting strongly. from much that the Prince says, he 
admits that his book will be useful to us in many 
ways. Mr. Andrew Lang subjects Mr. Fraser’s theory 
of the Crucifixion to a very destructive analysis. Mr. 
John Manson, in a paper entitled “The Problem of 
French Monasticism,” maintains that the Associations 
Bill was justified. It does not prevent new religious 
associations from being formed, it only insists upon the 
subordination to the civil power, as the Catholic Church 
in France is already subordinate to it. The introduction 
of the Bill, he thinks, is the opening of what bids fair 
to be a decisive struggle between the civil and clerical 
power, © : 

A writer signing himself “ Excubitor” discourses at 
-some length upon the methods of “ Our Unbusinesslike 
Admiralty.” He admits that the Navy is the finest fight- 
ing machine in existence, and that it is efficient and cheap 
compared with the Army ; but there are many holes in 
the official armour that could easily be repaired. He 
thinks that if those who hold the levers of the machine 
would only let it have a fair chance of working at its best 
and smoothly, it would probably be found that the mis- 
takes and inequalities were mere excrescences. 

The literary articles include two Notes by Mr. E. 
V. Lucas upon Charles Lamb, and Emile Verhaeren’s 
paper upon French poetry of to-day. 


—_—_——— 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for March does not 
contain so many articles of interest as usual. I have 
dealt elsewhere with the late Ex-President Harrison’s 
““Musings upon Current Topics,” and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s exposition of Positivism, which is curiously 
enough treated as one of “The Great Religions of the 
“World.” 

THE TEMPORAL POWER. 

Archbishop Ireland writes on “The Pope’s Civil 
Princedom.” «His: article is interesting but somewhat 
academic in tone, for he does not deal with the practical 
difficulties which stand in the way of the restoration of 
Rome to.the Pope. The gist of his argument is that the 
Pope must occupy a position independent of all earthly 
governments. ‘The history of all Churches shows that 
when hierarchs fall under subjection to the civil power 
they lose their freedom. He takes the Russian and 
English Churches as examples. Archbishop Ireland, 
however, does not maintain that civil independence is a 
vital element in the Papacy :— 

It is necessary only in the sense that, without it, the 
Papacy does’ not possess the dignity and the freedom which 
srould ‘belong to it as the representative of Christ and the 
teacher of ‘nations. “But will any one assert that it is merely a 
sight-to what is-vitally essential to its life and its work that the 
Papacy, the chieftaincy of Christ’s.Church, received from its 
Author, or that it was not the intention of its Founder that it 
should also have that integrity of outward form and the freedom 
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of action required for the exercise of its ministry with dignity 
and efficiency ? 
PROTESTANT MISSIONARY WORK. 

The Rev. Judson Smith surveys the activity of Pro- 
testant Foreign Missions in the last century. There are, 
he says, 449 different Protestant foreign missionary 
societies to-day. They publish annually 364,904,399 
pages of Christian literature, and have translated 
the Bible into 421 different languages or dialects. 
As to the results Mr. Smith does not say so much ; 
but he thinks that the present century will see a great 
increase, especially as a large part of what has already 
been done has merely been pioneer work, which has yet 
to yield its fruit :-— 

We have already observed a constant acceleration in the rate 
of increase in the positive results of mission work ; and we have 
every reason to expect that this rate of increase will steadily rise 
throughout the coming century, 

CUBA AND INDEPENDENCE, 

Mr. F. D. Pavey writes strenuously and well in favour 
of Cuba’s independence. He explains the determination 
of the Cubans to be entirely independent by the dislike 
they feel for American military government, a dislike 
which is well justified. As to the familiar objections 
made by Americans that the Cubans are not fit for self- 
government, Mr. Pavey is certain that they are unfounded. 
There is a permanent majority uf whites, 48 per cent. of 
the people are literates, and the statistics of the numbers 
engaged in useful work compare satisfactorily with those 
of the United States. The municipal elections and the 
Cuban Convention were carried through in the most 
orderly and businesslike way. Mr. Pavey ends by 
recommending the granting of full independence, with a 
notification to Europe that the Monroe doctrine applies 
to the island. 

GRECIAN ARCHAZOLOGY, 

Professor Waldstein describes the “Recent Dis- 
coveries in Greece.” He thinks that there is still a great 
future for explorers, and prophesies that the coming 
century will witness a great revival of pure Hellenism 
among European scholars as distinct from Hellenism 
which passed through Rome. Greek historical research 
since 1892 has béen pushed back at least five hundred 
years. He adds :— 

It requires some courage on my part to venture the prediction 
(for which I may, however, claim to have some serious grounds), 
that before many years we shall have sober data for pushing 
civilised life in Hellenic lands backwards, not by centuries, but 
by millennia, or to about 4000 B.C. 

AMERICAN TRADE, 

Mr. C. R. Flint writes enthusiastically about the future 
of American trade. He says :— 

The same conditions that have made us supreme in trade 
across the Atlantic will give us control across the Pacific. We 
will overcome both European and Asiatic competition, thanks to 
our mechanical genius. 

It is my firm belief that the time is not far distant when our 
commerce across the Pacific will be as heavy as it is to-day 
across the Atlantic. This condition will be enormously facili- 
tated by the construction of an Isthmian Canal. 

In less than seven years America’s trade with the East 
has been trebled. Mr. Flint believes, from an American 
point of view, in the Siberian Railway, which is really 
a continuation of the American Pacific communications. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. H. A. Castle describes “ Some Perils of the Postal 
Service.” Mr. R. T. Ely has an article in favour of 
municipal ownership of monopolies. Mr. W. D. Howells 
writes on “‘ The Recent Dramatic Season.” 
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THE REVIEWS. REVIEWED. 


THE FORUM. - 


THE Forum for March is a little brighter than it has 
been of late. An article by Mr. Felix Volkhovsky on 
“ The Hopes and Fears of Russia ” deals with the Russian 
situation very well and moderately from the revolutionary 
point of view. I have dealt with it elsewhere, and also 
with Mr. H. W. Horwill’s “Study in Comparative 
Prediction ” in the Boer War. 


THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION. 


Sir John Bourinot contributes a paper on “ British Rule 
in the Dominion of Canada.” The article is written 
mainly for American readers, but the following remark 
as to the status of Colonial Governors is not without 
interest :— 


It would be a great mistake to suppose that the Governor- 
General is a mere voi fainéant, and a mere ornamental portion of 
our political system, to be set to work and kept in motion by his 
council. Lord Elgin, the ablest of constitutional governors, has 
left it on record that in Jamaica, where there was no responsible 
government, he had not ‘‘ half the power” he had in Canada, 
‘with a constitutional and changing cabinet.” This influence, 
however, was ‘‘ wholly moral, an influence of suasion, sympathy, 
and moderation, which softens the temper while it elevates the 
aims of local politics.” If the Governor-General is a man of 
parliamentary experience and constitutional knowledge, possess- 
ing tact and judgment, and imbued with the true spirit of his high 
vocation... . he can sensibly influence, in the way Lord 
Elgin points out, the course of administration and benefit the 
country at critical periods of its history. 


THE PRESIDENT AUTOCRAT. 

The same tendency to exalt the power of the Executive 
at the expense of the Legislature informs Mr. H. L.West’s 
article on ‘“‘ The Growing Powers of the President” of the 
United States. The President, Mr. West declares, is 
now all-powerful, and his will invariably triumphs over 
the opinion even of the Senate, quite independently of 
accidental causes, such as annexation oversea. The 
real cause is the enormous amount of patronage con- 
centrated in his hands. A golden stream flows from the 
White House to the remotest corner of the United 
States. The modern President annually offers to 
favoured persons a sum of 20,000,000 dols. in salaries, and 
he has lately become the autocrat of several millions of 
people in the annexed islands. The only check upon the 
President’s authority is the disappointment of office- 
seekers, but this, though it may throw him out of office, 
places his successor in exactly the same position. Mr. 
West of course regards all this as an evil, but his only 
recommendation against it is that no President should 
be eligible for re-election. ' 


LABOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 
Mr. W. B. Scaife describes “ Labour Conditions in 
Switzerland” in great detail. The following paragraph 
in regard to home employment is worth quoting :-— 


In the district of Zurich it is estimated that 26,886 persons are 
occupied at home in the silk industry alone; while in the 
neighbourhood of San Gallen 60 per cent. of the embroidery 
machines are kept running in the homes. Another canton 
reports more than half of its 12,000 straw plaiters occupied with 
home work, Nor are these the only examples. In watch and 
clock making, tobacco work, knitting, and various branches of 
weaving, favourable results are announced from home industry. 
These results are economic; and the question remains whether 
the health of the workers is not thereby impaired. As yet, no 
conclusive answer to that question has been given; but the 
willingness of the people to work long hours at home is cited as 
one of the principal reasons for refusing to amend the factory 
law and to shorten the hours of labour permitted in workshops. 
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MURDER IN ITALY. 

Mr. N. Colajanni protests against the current belief 
that Italians are naturally given to homicide. Homicide 
in Italy, he points out, depends upon the state of 
education and culture of the district, and wherever the 
level of popular instruction has been raised it has 
immediately decreased :— 

(1) Homicide in Italy is not a question of race; (2) the 
manifestation of homicide is shown by statistics to vary with the 
social conditions; and (3) first among the social factors of 
homicide is lack of education. 

Mr. Colajanni’s statistics certainly justify this view. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a good article by Mr. Jacob Schoenhof 
entitled “The Nations in Competition at the Close of 
the Century.” The article deals with details of wages 
and productiveness in various countries, but does not 
contain any general conclusions suitable for quotation. 
Mr. A. M. Low writes on “Tabloid Journalism ”—in 
other words, journalism as presented by Mr. Harms- 
worth’s publications. Mr. Low thinks that American 
readers are much more thorough than English. Mr. 
Charles Denby has a paper entitled “ What of the 
Democratic Party?” 


20 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


THE incorrigible optimism of the American tempera- 
ment is perhaps nowhere better illustrated in periodical 
literature than by the Worla’s Work. Whatever aspect 
of the world’s life it touches, it is simply running over 
with hope. “The March of Events” opens with a 
characteristically “ invigorating view of swift activities.” 
That might almost be the title of the whole magazine. 
Reference is made elsewhere to the papers on De Wet, 
on telephoning 3,000 miles, and on the late Phil Armour ; 
as also to those by Mr. H. G. Chapman and Lindsay 
Denison which exult in the progress and triumph of 
honesty in business. Mr. Leupp has plans for improving 
the city of Washington by a triumphal arch as a 
memorial of national reunion. Mr. Howland shows 
by beautiful illustrations how railway stations are 
being made more attractive, many of them being lovely 
little parks and gardens with decorative buildings. Mr. 
Bailey tells how even a journalist can make a farm pay. 
Mr. Cosgrove glorifies the success of Mr. Cecil Harms- 
worth as the purveyor of literature for the millions. Mr. 
R. R. Wilson extols Mr. Grow, the author of the Home- 
stead Act, 1863, as the maker of four million homes. 
This venerable legislator is still a Member of Congress, 
which he entered just fifty years ago this March. By a 
singular coincidence, the first man to avail himself of the 
Homestead Act is living to-day on the same homestead 
in Nebraska he entered in 1863. Under the title of 
“Religion by Human Touch,” Jacob A. Riis describes 
the work of the rector of a down-town church in New 
York who has been abundantly successful, yet laments 
that “it seems to be growing harder in New York to get 
people of education and leisure systematically to carry on 
such work.” ‘ Wake up, England!” is the cry which 
Chalmers Roberts echoes in a paper ending with laying 
the chief blame for our backward condition on the alleged 
objection of the British workman to labour-saving devices. 
There is great gratulation on the rule of the English- 
speaking folk,—“the race that rules on every continent 
but one”—that one being Europe. Altogether there is 
a breezy “eupeptic” tone about the waole number, 
which infects the reader. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

THERE are several articles of general interest in the 
March number. I have noticed elsewhere Mr. Bogle’s 
article upon the coming Industrial Empire of Puget Sound. 

ENGINEERING OPPORTUNITIES IN SIBERIA. 

Mr. Alexander Hume Ford contributes a second article 
upon this matter, in which he advances to the farthest 
outlying portions of the growing empire of the Great 
White Tsar. He points out that in these regions, teeming 
with new influx of life, seething with new activity, and 
c!amorous with demand for the means and the machinery 
with which to work up their resources, there is a harvest 
of opportunity, far too vast for any one band of workers 
to gather, and therefore urges the great industrial nations 
to work in harmony and co-operation. He says :— 

Once Russian rails are laid to the two Persian Gu'f ports the 
Tzar has acquired from the Shah, now little more than his 
vassal, great cities and vast enterprises must inevitably spring 
up. Bombay and Calcutta will have rivals, it is true, but 
rivals that will increase their trade ; for through these gateways 
of commerce for years to come must pour the material needed 
for the exploitation of the new Empire. Until from these pro- 
spective gulf cities Russia can dispatch her merchant marine 
flzets to all parts of the world, England and America will not 
only be called upon to build more warships and merchant 
vessels for the Muscovite, bu! with Persian ports almost in the 
track of British oriental trade, and half-way between the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, all Anglo- 
S.xondom must inevitably share in the prosperity and develop- 
ment of central and south-western Asia. 

He is enthusiastic in praise of the beneficent results 
under Russian rule,. He says :— 

In northern Persia, Russian sway is absolute. Splendid roads, 
built by the T’sar’s order, abound ; bicycling there and in central 
Asia is.a common sport, Russia’s wand of progress is touching 
the land; misery, poverty, and slavery pass away, to make way 
for enterprise and prosperity. The credit of this can no longer 
be held back from Russia. Wherever her iron rails have gone, 
cities regularly laid out have sprung up, perfect sanitation and 
fine buildings are the rule, sturdy settlers bring new life into the 
country, and all is activity. Restless energy is to-day at work 
everywhere in Central Asia; all that is lacking is perfect means 
of communication with, and transportation to and from, the 
outer world, 

AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES IN ENGLAND, 

Mr. Charles Rous-Marten contributes an article on the 
actual working of the imported American engines. He 
is obliged to treat the subject from the standpoint of an 
independent observer, because as yet no official reports 
have been published. He says :— 

So far as could be julged from outside observation, the 
imported engines seemed able to take their turn quite satis- 
factorily with those of home construction and practically to do 
just as well, . . . The question of repairs is still in the future, 
but as to the matter of coal consumption there is, I think, little 
doubt that that of the American engines is somewhat higher than 
that of the Bcitish machine. 

Mr. Rous-Marten is able to speak with much greater 
authority concerning the railway practice in New Zealand, 
where it appears American locomotives are almost the 
only ones used. The State Railway had the American 
locomotives, but the Wellington and Manawatu Railway 
had siot until recently. _Mr. Rous-Marten says :— 

But the point is, that since that railway first tried the experi- 
ment of procuring locomotives from America, none have been 
obtained’ elsewhere by the directors of that company. The fact 
is in: itself suggestive. 

The writer quotes a letter from Mr. Allison Smith, who 
formerly held the position of chief mechanical engineer 
in New Zealand. He concludes his letter as follows :— 


‘India. 





OF REVIEWS. 


So much better are American engines suited than British 
engines to colonial railways, with their rough and lighter roads, 
that in my opinion no others ought to be used on those lines, 


INDIAN DOCKYARDS. 


Mr. A. C. Bowden writes a very interesting article 
upon the equipment and methods of the dockyards in 
He thus explains their success :— 

The Bombay dockyard, as well as that of Calcutta, is officered 
from the director of the Royal Indian Marine downward by 
home-trained admiralty officials, and here lies the root of 
success ; for a record of the output of work clearly shows that 
officers of limited ability could not venture to cope with the calls 
made at these dockyards, Bombay in particular. 


—— 


CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

THE March number contains an article composed of 
short papers, in which the leading American manu- 
facturers give their opinions as to the causes of American 
trade supremacy. This is noticed elsewhere. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL RAILWAYS. 

Dr. James Douglas contributes a very interesting 
article upon the splendid engineering feats achieved by 
the constructors of the great cross-continent railways in 
America. He begins by pointing out the fact that, with 
the exception of the French, none of the earlier settlers 
in America explored the great continent. It was, in fact, 
only at the beginning of last century that anything 
definite was known of the huge middle west. He says :— 

The exploration, therefore, of the continent was incredibly 
slow. Bat as in other directions, if we are slow to move, when 
we clo move, we move to some purpose. The Spaniards explored 
with the sword in one hand and the cross in the other, but left 
only trails behind them. We, with pick and shovel, are oblite- 
rating their trails by railroad beds. 

The articie is illustrated by photos which show both 
the grandeur of the country and the difficulties over- 
come. 

THE ERRING POLICY OF THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 


Mr. A. Hamilton Church writes an able article on the 
relations between employer and employed. The general 
drift of his argument may be gathered from his sub- 
title reproduced above. A Yorkshire employer told the 
author :— 

My men say that they will not do anything to increase output. 
It is nothing to them that business is lost. They tell me openly 
that when it goes elsewhere they will follow it. 

This, says Mr. Church, is an extreme case, but unfortu- 
nately it is becoming more and more typical and will lead 
to disaster. He continues :— 

Where is the British artisan of this type likely to be welcomed ? 
In Germany, or in America? It is possible, but not, by any 
means, probable. In any case, he can obtain a footing in either 
country only by abandoning his old policy, his cherished 
convictions, and by remodelling himself on lines in harmony 
with his new surroundings. This might, with better grace, have 
been done at first, without the sharp spur of distress due to 
closed works and moneyless Friday nights to drive him forward 
into proper enterprise and activity. 

rere" 

Cassell’s for April is bright and readable. Mr. F. M. 
Holmes tells many striking stories of special trains. 
Mr. A. W. Myers gives interesting sketches of the trains 
of the world and awards the palm for the fastest and 
apparently best furnished tramcars in the world to 
Detroit, which runs its rolling stock forty miles in 
2} hours. Constance Beerbohm recalls many incidents 
concerning the present Queen. 
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THE REvIEWsS REVIEWED. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THE Westminster Review for April contains one very 
interesting article which I have noticed elsewhere, 
It is by Mr. R. B. Townshend, and is entitled “ Rome 
and her Dutch Rebels.” There are other articles of 
considerable interest, which space forbids me to quote 
at length. 

PRUSSIA IN POLAND. 


Mr. H. W. Wolff's “ Polish Danger in Prussia” is one 
of these. It is a very interesting survey of Prusso-Polish 
relations at the present time. Mr. Wolff says that there 
is much less community of feeling between the Prussians 
and Poles than between the Poles and Russians. He 
describes the methods of the Prussian Colonising Com- 
mission, and how it has failed in face of the strong Polish 
national movement, and this part of his article might be 
read with advantage by our Jingoes who rely on artificial 
measures to destroy the national unity of the South 
African Dutch. The Pan-Polish movement has been 
a great success. Mr. Wolff concludes his article as 
follows :— 

It can occasion no wonder if Poles feel as if, in spite of the 
present, hopelessness of rebellion, thanks to this perverse policy, 
their star were once more rising and the White Eagle promised 
a new lease of life. 

VATICAN ¥. QUIRINAL. 
Mr. G. Dalla Vecchia describes that * Roman Quarrel.” 


He is convinced that the Italian people are entirely on ° 


the side of the King in the struggle with the Vatican. He 
gives the following incidents to show how little the 
Vatican order in regard to the late King was regarded 
by the people :— 

The condemnation of Quzen Margherita’s prayer has given 
occasion for many strong demonstrations. A small dramatic 
scene took place in Tuscany. The priest forbade the congrega- 
tion to recite the prayer. The faithful left the church at once, 
and reassembled in an open field, where there was a cross, and 
solemnly recited the forbidden prayer. Afterwards they sent a 
telegram to the afflicted Queen, to inform her of what had 
happened. A further proof of great discrepancies in the Church, 
and of how little the political authorities of the Vatican represent 
the feeling of [Italian Catholics, I have to mention that three 
days after the insane publication in the Osservatore Romano, in 
hundreds of churches and cathedrals of [taly a solemn service 
took place for the late King, which services were not tolerated 
but either ordered or willingly granted by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, 

NEW HUMANITARIANISM. 

From an article on “ The New Humanitarianism,” by 
Mr. Thomas Stanley, I quote the following conclusion :— 

Over-indulgence in the malevolent affections is indeed one 
great source of crime. Bunish vindictiveness from the world and 
crimes of violence would at once be reduced by at least one-half 
—the remainder being chiefly committed’ for the sake of gain ; 
and a legislator who encourages vindictiveness probably does 
more harm than any single criminal. He sows crime broadcast 
all over the country. 

Mr. Mark Drayton writes on “ The Abolition of Capital 
Punishment,” of which he is a fervent advocate. The 
following are some of his suggestions as to the reformation 
of criminals :— 

Trades should be more generally taught in our gaols, in order 
that prisoners, when released from confinement, may not be 
without a means of livelihood. Such efforts might be largely 
extended, and could not fail to produce some diminution in 
crime. Premeditated and-unpremeditated offences should have 
different degrees of punishment. Sir E, Du Cane says that 
alter six years the deterrent effects of penal servitule diminish, 
the prisoner having become used to his position. We might 
have two years’ imprisonment as the minimum and twenty-five 
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as the maximum for all but the most heinous crimes. There 
ought, however, to be less solitary confinement, for habits of 
unhealthy self-brooding thrive in solitude, and gradually enfeeble 
a man’s mind. 





THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


ENGLISH readers of the Nuova Antologia (March Ist) 
will turn at once to reviews of two recent English books— 
of “ Eleanor,” by Professor C. Segré, and of Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s “‘ Great Boer War,” by the distinguished military 
writer General Luchino dal Verme, whose lucid articles 
on the campaign have been frequently noticed in 
this column. Concerning “ Eleanor,” Professor Segré 
pays Mrs. Humphry Ward many compliments as regards 
the charm of her narrative, her style, her conscientious 
effort after impartiality; but when he asks himself 
whether she has really penetrated the spirit of 
contemporary Italy, he regretfully admits that she has 
not. Mainsty’s quixotic attitude towards the problem of 
Church and State he regards as in no way corresponding 
to any Italian point of view, and the whole episode of 
Fr. Benecke’s excommunication he clearly considers 
grotesque, both in conception and treatment. General 
Luchino dal Verme praises Conan Doyle for his know- 
ledge of facts and his lively descriptive powers, while 
regretting the tone of rapturous admiration for British 
feats of arms that he has deemed it necessary to maintain 
throughout. The General believes we have exaggerated 
both the superiority of cavalry over infantry, and the 
roughness of the Boer country, in order to explain our 
defeats, and he holds that the frequency of our surrenders 
does indicate a want of staying power in the British soldier. 
He recalls with pardonable pridethat at Dogali 500 Italians 
allowed themselves to be cut to pieces by the Abyssinians, 
not one escaping, rather than surrender, and this 
although it was well known the Abyssinians treated their 
prisoners well. As for Dr. Doyle’s scheme of army 
reform, the General declines to discuss it seriously. The 
mid-March number contains a full and enthusiastic 
account of the sculptor Rodin with admirable illustra- 
tions of his work, and an exceedingly interesting 
description, also illustrated, by Prince Odescalchi of the 
recently discovered frescoes ina villa near Pompeii, which 
throw an entirely new light on the art of painting as 
understood by the Greeks. 

Describing in the Rassegna Nazionale the ills inflicted 
on Italy by the prevalence both of pellagra and malaria, 
E. Conti points out that the questions are not purely 
scientific, but that no real improvement can be obtained 
until the Italian peasantry are better educated, and until 
some elementary notions of sanitation and domestic 
hygiene are instilled into them. 

The Crvil/ta Cattolica (March 16th) is very scornful 
concerning the suggestion, recently brought forward by 
an Italian Senator, that voting in parliamentary elections 
should be made compulsory on all electors under a heavy 
penalty. Such a law would certainly place pious Catho- 
lics in a very difficult position, although, as the C7évéta 
points out, they could still evade their responsibilities by 
placing blank papers in the ballot- box. 

To Flegrea, the well-known radical deputy, Napoleone 
Colajanni, is contributing a series of articles on Inferior 
and Superior Races, in which he energetically combats 
the recently asserted supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Cosmos Catholicus blossoms out in the March number 
into a gay new cover, and while maintaining the excellence 
of its illustrations, appears to have taken on a less strictly 
ecclesiastical complexion. It is certainly one of the most 
readable of the lighter Italian magazines. 
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THE REVUE DES REVUES. 


THE March numbers of M. Finot’s magazine are above 
the average—even his average. The long and important 
symposium on “ Marriage and Divorce” is separately 
noticed. 

MORE LESSONS FROM THE TRANSVAAL. 


Our neighbours have profited greatly by our experiences 
in the Transvaal. Upon them M. de Bloch founds his 
long article on “ The Franco-Russian Army and the War 
in the Transvaal.” France is now busy discussing the 
highly important question of a reduction of the period of 
her military service, proposed by the War Budget Com- 
mission for 1901. M. de Bloch finds great fault with this 
commission because it has entirely ignored the lessons of 
the Transvaal War—in particular that the professional 
soldier was no longer so very superior to the civilian with 
a rifle hastily slung over his shoulder. M. de Bloch 
therefore pleads earnestly for a reduction of the period 
of military service in both France and Russia. In Russia 
the practical training of a soldier is over in nine months, 
and in the rest of his period of three and a half years’ 
service M.de Bloch does not think he learns anything worth 
speaking of. He complains that much of a soldier’s time 
both in France and Russia is wasted, and wasted frequently 
because their superior officers refuse to march with the 
times. He cites Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, 
who have equally good soldiers with far shorter periods 
of service. 
country more vulnerable, but distinctly less so, as it is 
less costly, and therefore there will be more funds avail- 
able to meet the strain of a war. France also by reducing 
her period of service would set free some of the forty-five 
per cent. of men in the prime of life at present unable to 
marry, and thus might be able to alleviate that perpetual 
trouble, her diminished birth-rate. Incidentally M. de 
Bloch prophesies that the Transvaal will cost us nearly 
£200,000,000. 

PETROLEUM AS A REMEDY AGAINST MALARIA. 

Dr. L. Caze contributes a highly interesting article on 
this subject. Millions of men fall victims every year to 
malaria ; and if they do not die, it is long before they 
recover their strength and power of work—if indeed they 
ever do. Long investigations, demanding an infinity of 
patience, into mosquitoes and their habits have proved 
that if mosquitoes can be prevented from biting anyone 
attacked by malaria, the disease cannot be propagated ; 
and if anyone shelters himself thoroughly at night from 
mosquitoes, he is never attacked, the malaria-bearing 
insect never biting during the day. Also anyone bitten 
by the mosquito may very well have malaria, though he 
has never set. foot in a malarial region. Dr. Caze hopes 
that with our present knowledge we may even re- 
claim the Roman Campagna and the “ White Man’s 
Grave” in West Africa. And in this hope he is 
strengthened by an American mosquito specialist, 
who advises the abundant use of petroleum in 
all infected regions. A malarial district in Virginia, 
which was drained and all the ponds, marshes, and wells 
saturated with petroleum, is now quite free from the 
scourge. The little island of Asinaria in the Mediter- 
ranean has also been experimenting in the use of 
petroleum, and with great success. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Lahor pleads for a French Scenery Preservation 
Society, to protect French landscapes and wage ruthless 
war on disfiguring advertisements. M. Henry de Vaulx 
tells in detail how he contemplates crossing the Mediter- 
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Shorter service, therefore, would not make a - 





ranean in a balloon next summer. Dr. Grand advocates 
the cause of vegetarianism, especially for children, and 
indeed his article is one of the most convincing that 
has appeared. M. Alméras gives a graphic account 
of the early life and desperate struggles of the French 
dramatic critic Sardou. For one of Sardou’s first 
tasks—the biography of a famous doctor—which cost 
him a month’s patient research, he received thirty francs 
and a few centimes. He decided that something under 
ten centimes a day was not worth it, and directed his 
attention to the theatres. At one time he had no pre- 
sentable clothes in which to call on editors, and had not 
a kind and impecunious friend lent him his one decent pair 
of trousers, there is no knowing what he would have done. 
Another very interesting article is on Japanese journalism, 
to the credit of which be it said that it has striven valiantly 
and successfully for improving the position of Japanese 
women, especially the numerous //les de plaisir. Though 
severely censored in some respects, in others it allows 
itself a liberty undreamt of even by that chartered libertine 
the Sydney Bulletin. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Blackwood’s Magazine for April opens with a mar- 
vellously picturesque account of the tighting of Spion 
Kop, written by an officer who took part in it, but who 
does not give his name. There is a very interesting 
anonymous article on “Some Editors and Others,” from 
which I quote the following description of the 77mes’ 
most famous editor :— 

Delane was marked ou: by gifts and destiny to fill the editorial 
chair of the first of European journals. Probably he never wrote 
a line for his paper, but he played on its manifold keys with the 
touch of an accomplished operator. An unexpected piece of 
news might come in at the eleventh hour, and forthwith he 
struck the note that was to guide him through future develop 
ments, with the decision that seemed inspiration. His brother- 
in-law, Mowbray Morris, used to say that had he hesitated he 
would probably have been lost. At the same time, he steered a 
dexterous course, and was careful not to commit himself 
irretrievably, The burden of the weighty charge had been 
thrown upon youthful shoulders. He was always the intimate 
friend of John Blackwood, for so many years the ruling spirit of 
this magazine, and of whom more hereafter. They were living 
together in lodgings between St. James’s Square and Pall Mall, 
when one afternoon Delane burst in on his companion with the 
announcement, ‘‘ By G—d! John, what do you think? I am 
editor of the Zimes.” Asked afterwards whether he did not 
tremble at the sudden responsibility, he said, ‘‘ Not a bit of it. 
What I complain of in you young fellows is that you always 
shrink from responsibility.” 

Mr. Hamish Stuart writes on “ The Footbadl Nations.” 
He regards the comparative success of Ireland and Wales 
in Rugby as opposed to Association football as due to 
racial causes, Rugby requiring more impetuosity and less 
science than Association. There is an anonymous article 
on “ Russia’s Aims,” of which the writer professes to know 
everything. He bases some of his apprehensions on a 
book by Mr. B. T. Lebedev, which contains a plan for 
invading India, and which has no authority whatever in 
Russia. The writer adds :— 

It will probably be somewhat annoying to the Russian military 

authorities to know that these plans for the invasion of British 
India have been translated into English, and published in the: 
journal of our Royal United Service Institution. 
Considering that Mr. Lebedev’s book was published 
openly in Russia two years ago it is difficult to see how 
the Russian military authorities could be frightened by 
the divulgence of these terrible schemes. 
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THE REvIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

THE Nouvelle Revue for March may be praised with- 
out much reservation, it maintains its strong literary tone, 
and devotes a good deal of space also to the stage. 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Captain Gilbert continues his interesting papers on the 
war, taking us down to last January. He is naturally 
severe upon the mistakes of the English leading, and he 
notes that, though the Boers know how to inflict defeat, 
yet they do not know the secret of making the most of a 
victory. Their defects of organisation and cohesion 
prevented them from making combined movements and 
counter attacks ; on the actual field their heavy convoys 
deprived them of much of the benefit of their mobility ; 
while their laagers tied them down to the soil. Captain 
Gilbert reckons that there are 15,000 Boers in Ceylon 
and St. Helena; 10,000 have been killed or badly 
wounded ; so that there remain 10,000 at the most to 
maintain the cause of independence. These 10,000, he 
points out, have no longer any homes or families, their 
wives and children have been deported to the coast, their 
farms burnt, and they are therefore the more submissive 
to the iron discipline which is now applied to them by 
their leaders. On the whole he considers that the 
position in January, 1901, was much the same as in 
January, 1900 ; and Captain Gilbert promises us later-on 
a special study of the military operations from October 
last to the present month of April. 


INDO-CHINA, 


M. de Pouvourville’s article on the return of M. Doumer 
illustrates the keen interest in Indo-China which is now 
being taken in France, an interest which appears also in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Revue de Paris. 
M. Doumer has been a success in Indo-China, but there 
are signs that he will not have what is called a good press 
all round, and it is even said that the Governor is anxious 
to re-enter the Chamber. Apparently M. Doumer has 
not been able to hit it off with M. Delcassé, the French 
Foreign Minister. The difference between the Governor 
and the Minister, shortly stated, appears to have been that 
the former advocated a bold forward policy, while the 
latter was in favour of limiting as much as possible 
French action in Asia. M. de Pouvourville’s article 
roundly declares that in the matter of French ambitions 
in Yun-nan M. Doumer was practically betrayed by a 
minor official, who held a small consular post, who is 
alleged to have actually denounced the steps taken by 
M. Doumer to M. Delcassé. Here there are the makings, 
as any one can see, of a violent debate in the Chamber, 
and of much injury to French interests in the Far East. 


ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS, 


M. Jadot contributes to the second March number an 
interesting summary of Anglo-French relations during 
the reign of the late Queen Victoria. He attributes to 
her late Majesty a large share in the excellent relations 
between the two countries in the earlier part of her reign. 
The Queen visited Louis Philippe, and the most cordial 
feeling existed between the two Courts ; even the affair 
of the Spanish marriages in 1846 was settled by the tact 
of the Queen aided by Prince Albert. 1848 followed, and 
the fugitive Louis Philippe was received at Claremont. 
It is needless, however, to trace the course of events 
which are well known. M. Jadot thinks that Anglo- 
French relations perceptibly cooled from the time of the 
Franco-German War. From 1881 these relations have 
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not ten, generally speaking, very friendly, and this 
change is naturally explained by the Colonial ambitions 
of France, and also by the Franco-Russian Alliance. A 
slight rapprochement in 1894 and 1895 was followed by 
the development of the Chamberlain~ policy and the 
crucial affair of Fashoda ; this last has never ceased to 
exercise a great influence on the relations between the two 
countries. The Boer War served as the occasion for an 
outburst of pent-up animosity against England ; though 
M. Jadot considers that the sympathy aroused in France 
by the death of Queen Victoria has had the effect of 
improving Anglo-French relations, an improvement which 
he earnestly hopes will continue, for, as he points out, 
the Colonial policy of France does not necessarily mean 
a conflict with England, the more so as the bellicose 
Imperialism of Mr. Chamberlain is not regarded by him 
as permanent, but as a sort of measles from which the 
English people soon recover. Although, in his opinion, 
the English and French temperaments are too different 
for there to be ever a very lively sympathy between the 
two peoples, yet the extent of Anglo-French commerce 
implies the existence on both sides of an amount of 
intelligence, energy, and labour which should guarantee 
mutual esteem. M. Jadot wisely discounts the tone of 
the Press on both sides of the Channel, and urges con- 
tinuous efforts at mutual comprehension that the two 
neighbours may understand one another’s social and 
economic life. 
a8 OO——— 


The United Service Magazine. 


THE United Service Magazine for April opens with an 
article by a naval officer on ““ Home Coast Defence and 
Submarine Mines.” He says that there is nothing in 
the plans of our coast defence which could prevent the 
French from entering our harbours on the expiration of a 
twelve hours’ ultimatum. The writer incidentally makes 
the interesting suggestion that Ireland should be turned 
into a storehouse for Great Britain te provide against the 
interruption of the over-sea food supply. Everything can 
be raised in Ireland except wheat, but oats and rye would 
make good bread at a pinch. Colonel Maude contributes 
some ‘ Notes on the Evolution of Cavalry.” The Editor 
describes the “Canadian Militia System.” Another 
article deals with “ Musketry Reform.” A more important 
paper, by Major G. W. W. Savile, treats of “The 
Service Kit of the Infantry Soldier,” and recommends 
changes in nearly every article of a soldier’s equipment. 

——6~09———— 


The Positivist Review. 


IN the Posttivist Review for April Professor Beesly 
writes upon Imperial contraction. He complains that 
the Liberals are in an illogical position, and that if they 
really mean to oppose conscription, there are two or 
three things that they have got to do, and to do at once. 
The first thing to do is to recall our armies from the two 
South African Republics ; the second is to intimate to 
France our willingness to retire from Egypt, on condition 
that the independence of that country should be guaran- 
teed by both Powers ; the third is to deliberately plan for 
the most important step in the new policy—retirement 
from India. This operation, he admits, would have to 
be spread over many years, though he thinks that it may 
be that the financial difficulties threatening us in that 
country will compel us to abandon it more hurriedly than 
on other grounds would be desirable. Finally, we clear 
out of Gibraltar. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


IT must be admitted that, for some reason or other 
which it is not easy to understand, the Revue de Paris 
for March is neither topical nor particularly interesting, 
at any rate to English readers. 


OLD AGE HOMES FOR WORKERS. 


Perhaps the most interesting paper is M. Salaun’s, on 
the question of providing homes for workers who are no 
longer able to work. The idea of a tranquil and dignified 
old age is one which powerfully affects the French 
imagination, and to a less extent that of other nations as 
well. In Germany, at the age of seventy, the worker 
receives not an old age pension as we should call it, but 
an allowance which represents in money the extent to 
which his powers have been diminished by old age. The 
German system is the beginning of a general national 
insurance against sickness, old age, and premature death. 
M. Salaun thinks that this would have no chance of 
succeeding in France; most projects which have been 
brought forward in that country are based upon the idea 
of an old age pension ; while disablement, whether tempo- 
rary or permanent, coming before the normal time is hardly 
considered. And yet the risk of old age, and the risk of 
premature disablement, are not really either the only risks, 
or even the most urgent, against which a prudent work- 
man would wish to be guaranteed. The greatest risk of 
all is that of death—the death of the bread-winner of the 
family. The problem is to combine the old age pension 
with the immediate sy$tem of life insurance. A committee 
of the French Chamber has proposed a plan which com- 
bines with these two features a third—namely, the power 
of anticipating, in case of premature disablement, what 
we should call the old age pension in proportion to 
the payment already made. But is the plan to be 
compulsory or not? On the whole, French opinion 
inclines to compulsion.. An ingenious alternative has 
been suggested, according to which everybody would be 
presumed to adhere to the plan, unless they expressly 
declared they did not. 


INDO-CHINA. 


To the first March number Captain Bernard continues 
his papers on Indo-China with a paper in which he asks 
bluntly what aims France is pursuing in that colony? 
She must choose, he says, between three methods : 1. To 
exploit brutally the native for the profit of the European; 
2. To protect the native against all abuses, while re- 
serving to the white colonist the chief part in developing 
the colony ; 3. To undertake resolutely the education of 
the Anamites, and guide their development. He rejects 
the first, of course, while the second seems practical, for 
the natives would maintain, without murmuring, a large 
number of foreign officials ; but on the whole he prefers 
the third method, and looks forward to an Indo-China 
transformed in half a century by European industry and 
developed into a young and vigorous nation under French 
protection. He thinks that ultimate separation between 
colonies and mother countries is inevitable, but he draws 
from England’s policy towards Canada and Australia the 
moral that the separation need not be violent, or even 
obvious ; in fact, he contemplates a peaceful transform- 
ation into a confederation of free states united by identity 
of interests ; and he deliberately says that the Anamite 
people are worthy of this high destiny, but the present 
French administration in Anam is incompatible with the 
intellectual development of the native. Particularly he 
recommends irrigation works similar to the magnificent 
barrage now in progress in Egypt. 





OF REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


WE have noticed elsewhere the article on airships in 
the second March number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
which for the rest fully maintains its high reputation. 


MOZAMBIQUE AND THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE ALLIANCE. 


M. René Pinon discusses the prospects of the division 
of the Portuguese colonies in Africa. Of these colonies, 
naturally Mozambique with its port of Delagoa Bay is, 
from its proximity to Madagascar, most interesting to 
French opinion. M. Pinon sketches the history of the 
Portuguese colonies down to the recent rapprochement 
between England and Portugal, and the passage of 
British troops across Portuguese territory, followed by the 
visit of the British squadron to the Tagus, and the 
significantly worded toasts which were then exchanged. 
This rapprochement M. Pinon regards not as a love 
match, but as a sad melancholy union of prudence. 
Portugal is keeping her colonies a little longer as the 
price of throwing to the ogre such concessions as the free 
usage of her ports and her railroads, the open door, and 
her very benevolent neutrality. M. Pinon thinks that 
England is preparing in view of a possible conflict 
with France, and to that he attributes the recent 
visit of Mr. Chamberlain to the Mediterranean which 
preceded the announcement of the Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance. In an Anglo-French war the support of 
Portugal would obviously be of the greatest value ; she 
has the Balearic Islands, where there is a coaling station ; 
while the roadstead of Lisbon would be an invaluable 
base from which the English squadrons could command 
the line from Toulon to Brest. The upshot of the article 
is that France should not neglect to take a hand, so to 
speak, in the disposal of the Portuguese colonies, and 
particularly that of Mozambique. 


A FRENCHWOMAN AT BANGKOK. 


Mme. Massieu describes vividly enough a visit which 
she recently paid to Bangkok. English readers will 
naturally be most interested in what she has to say about 
the political situation in this most interesting country. 
On this point she says that since the Convention of 1896 
the situation of France is no longer tenable. France is 
interdicted from all armed intervention in the valley of 
the Menam except in conjunction with the English ; 
while the tyranny of the Siamese is unlimited, they 
imprison and forcibly enlist hundreds of natives who 
have placed themselves under French protection. The 
platonic protestations of France have ended in nothing, 
and the English obtain all the concessions and go on 
amiably establishing their mastery over the country, 
with the complicity of the Siamese, who have 
adopted the policy of supporting by every means 
British interests in Siam, while at the same time weaken- 
ing French interests. Such is the sketch which Mme. 
Massieu draws of the position, which she thinks will 
make England sooner or later intervene by force on the 
plea of the numerous interests which she possesses in the 
country. The English, she says, fill the Royal Adminis- 
tration with men of their own nationality. She points 
out that France ought to take the Anamites, Cambodians, 
and Laotians who have placed themselves under her 
protection, and settle them in Indo-China, a step which 
would not suit Siam at all. The mere threat of this, she 
thinks, would bring Siam to reason. But the principal 
reason for asserting French influence at Bangkok is, in 
Mme. Massieu’s opinion, the importance of the great 
granaries.of the Menam valley to the French colony of 
Indo-China. 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und Land. 


E. FEHR V. UNGERN-STERNBERG, in his monthly 
survey of political matters, discusses the Kaiser’s visit to 
England and the political significance which has been 
attached to it. He was received in Britain with an 
enthusiasm which found no echo whatever in Germany, 
for whilst remaining as loyal as ever, the Germans could 
not forget the “ robber war” in South Africa, nor, further 
back, the reception of the Kaiser’s telegram in England 
on the occasion of the Jameson Raid. English papers, 
he says, have tried to give to the visit a political nature, 
and have assumed an alliance which does not exist. For, 
says Von Ungern-Sternberg, what has Germany to gain 
by such an alliance? Her danger will not come from 
the sea but from the land, and how could England help 
her in the event of a hostile attack? Her army is 
fastened up in Africa and in danger of crumbling to 
pieces as an army, owing to the protracted struggle. 
England, on the other hand, needs, in her present 
defenceless state, the assistance of a Power with a really 
strong army; but that would be a far too one-sided 
arrangement. In any event, he declares that an alliance 
between the two countries would be bitterly resented by 
the mass of the people in Germany. 

Writing on colonial matters, Ulrich von Hassell 
mentions that the railway has been completed between 
Kiautchau and Tsingtan, and that Captain Gaschke, who 





has been for two years governor of that colony, died of 


typhus on January 27th. His loss will doubtless be very 
much felt by the Germany colony. 


Deutsche Rundschau. 


Emil Gung writes an article upon Australian confedera- 
tion. He does not make many comments on the 
event, but confines himself to a historical survey of the 
Australian colonies from the time of their discovery down 
to the present day. He also sketches the general working 
plan of the new Commonwealth. Probably the part 
which will be most interesting to English readers is that 
in which he briefly discusses the probability of a prefer- 
ential tariff to England and the fellow-colonies, and a 
high duty on all foreign-imported goods. Canada, he 
remarks, has already given England better terms ; but 
she can afford to do so, as so much of her trade comes 
from the United States. Australian trade, however, with 
England amounts to about three-quarters of the entire 
export and import trade ofthe country ; the matter would be 
much more difficult. German trade with these colonies 
amounts to 159 million marks yearly, but of this only 38 
millions represent exports to Australia, the remaining 121 
million marks being represented by raw material imported 
into Germany. A high tariff against German goods 
therefore, he contends, would be bad policy, because 
Germany would retaliate by going to Argentina for wool, 
the chief import. This does not seem a very sound 
argument, and it is to be hoped that such a tariff war 
is not contemplated. 

Deutsche Revue. 


First place is given to Sir Robert Hart’s article upon 
the Boxers. He sketches the history of the movement, 
and touches upon the present situation in China. He 
says that, of all the Powers, Russia is able to live on the 
best terms with the Chinese. Russia is China’s neigh- 
bour, and can -wait. She has no need of any special 
propaganda ; her trade forms a link which is growing in 
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strength, and Russia will probably be the first to give 
back to China her rights of sovereignty, and thereby still 
more firmly cement the neighbourly friendliness which 
already exists. As for the other Powers, they are much 
further off, their interests are multitudinous, isolated, and 
divided ; they are obliged to split their force too much 
to enable them to devote it to the defence of a single 
point. This can only be done ‘in exceptional cases, and 
in the present one Sir Robert Hart seems to think that 
the probable result will be that the Chinese will once 
more become independent. 

Heinrich vy. Potschinger contributes two new letters of 
Prince Bismarck’s dealing with the information given 
him by a spy in 1856. The chief object in the publica- 
tion of these letters seems to be that the contributor 
wants to show how quick Bismarck was to see through 
an imposture. Otherwise they are of very little interest. 

In an article entitled “ Something about the Develop- 
ment of Means of Defence in Modern Times” Lieutenant 
W. V. Bremen sketches the progress made both in 
weapons of offence and the methods of protection since 
the Franco-German war. He points out that the great 
advance made in the use of shrapnel since 1871 has been 
one of the most potent factors in the alteration of 
defensive methods. Professor G. M. Fiamingo writes 
upon the attitude of the Vatican to France and Germany. 
The extremely friendly nature of the Papal relations 
towards France, begun in 1890, has, in his opinion, 
proved itself an utter political failure. He concludes his 
survey by saying that the dependence of the Vatican 
upon French political interests continues to the detriment 
of the interests of Catholic Germany and other lands. 
In fact, all who strive against French interests, no matter 
how good Catholics they may be, are ignored by the 
Pope. Cardinal Rampolla, says the author, desires 
above all things a triple alliance between Russia, France, 
and the Vatican. 


Nord und Sud. 


The March number does not contain any articles of 
general interest. K. Woermann’s article on Chinese art 
from the end of the Han dynasty until the nineteenth 
century in China, is but the first chapter of his book on 
“ History of Art in all Times and Amongst all Peoples,” 
which should be a very interesting lation. 


Ueber Land und Meer. 


The March number is very well illustrated. There are 
several large plates, the first being printed in colours, and 
extremely well printed too. A double-page photograph 
of Queen Victoria, and smaller portraits of King Edward 
and his consort, make an interesting addition. L. Schulze- 
Briick contributes an instructive article upon Berlin street 
traffic at the beginning of the new century. It is illus- 
trated by eight pictures, which very clearly depict the 
various means of locomotion employed. 


-—orrerrrreeeeeree eee 


THE April Lady’s Realm contains one of Miss Tooley’s 
always interesting sketches of public characters, the sub- 
ject this time being the Bishop of Lichfield. Another 
article is on socia! life in Norway. 

THE groan of a Poor Law Guardian is plaintively 
emitted in the Humanitarian by Amy F. Cackett, who 
laments that do what they may and try.as they wiil, 
guardians can be sure of accomplishing nothing but their 
own disappointment and possibly deterioration of their 
hapless wards. Guardians cannot rectify mistakes as 
borough councillors can re-lay a sewer. 
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The Century. 

THERE is great store of varied interest in the April 

Century. Reference has already been made ‘elsewhere 

‘to personal reminiscences of Queen Victoria. Mary 
G. Humphreys’ charming account of Japanese Trade 
Unions also deserves notice. 

Mr. L. O. Howard, chief entomologist of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, explains in popular style the 
relation between malaria and certain mosquitoes. He 

ays high tribute to the progress England is making in 
investigating and preventing tropical diseases. 

It is a sweet and picturesque paper which Rose S. 
Nichols writes on old manor-houses gardens. She men- 
tions that the first pilgrims to the New World were careful 
amid all their privations to carry over seeds of their 
favourite plants from Old England. : 

A woman’s experiences during the siege of Vicksburg 
are told in thrilling fashion by Lida Lord Reed. 

Fashions in literature are vigorously discussed by 
Charles D. Warner. One sentence may serve as a 
sample: “Within a few years a distinguished Scotch 
clergyman made a fortune by diluting a paragraph written 
by St. Paul.” 

One of the wonders of the great industrial area in the 
Middle West, the methoc for transportation of iron ore, 
is sketched by Walden Fawcett. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell chats away down the Rhine from 
Koblenz to Rotterdam, not sorry apparently to “ hurry 
back to his native Thames.” 





Pearson’s Magazine. 

THE April number of Pearson’s contains a pleasantly- 
written character sketch of the present Queen, which, 
however, does not contain anything particularly new. An 
interesting paper is on “ Archangel,” in which the writer 
says :— 

I was at Archangel when the ‘‘ Name Day” of the Empress 
came round, and it appeared to me, in my innocence, that all 
the city spontaneously celebrated with flags and decorations. 
But I found that immediately after the great day the police 
visited every house which had not so celebrated, and warnings 
and penalties were dealt out according to circumstances, 
—which reminds one of unofficial penalties dealt out not 
so very long ago to opponents of the war. 

There is a paper on M. Vaulix’s ballooning from 
France to Russia ; and a natural history article on land- 
crabs—a refreshing change from the ordinary run of 
papers ; and Mr. A. G. Holls has a war story written on 
the battlefield of Colesberg. 


—_1o0o— 


The Strand Magazine. 

THE anonymous writer on “Some Personal Character- 
istics of Queen Victoria ” has given us a very good article, 
which is all the better for having been written so long 
ago that the Queen herself, we understand, was able to 
approve of it as an accurate picture of her daily life. 
There is, however, not much particularly new in it. 
Speaking of the Queen’s unremitting labours, the writer 
says that even during her meals she was not left free :— 

The Queen never undervalued the influence of the Press, and 
like her husband, Prince Albert, who was of opinion that ‘a 
really good article did untold good,” she attached due importance 
to the power of journalism. Of ‘‘Society” papers with a 
scandalous gossiping tendency she had a perfect horror. 

There is also an interesting article on the German 
Punch — Fliegende Blatter —fully illustrated, and a 
paper by Sir Robert Ball on Comets. 


' Tue REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. 


The Empire Review. | 

THE April number is good. I notice elsewhere Lady 
MacDonald’s account of the Dowager Empress of China 
and Lord Curzon’s scheme of his Victoria Memorial in 
India. There is a very interesting and well informed 
account of the Colonial Office from Within, by Sir John 
Bramston. Sir Lepel Griffin writes on Our New Frontier 
Province in India. Sir Michael Foster tells of the con- 
nection between mosquitoes and malaria. Lord Scar- 
brough puts forward a new scheme Of his own for the 
Imperial Yeomanry, whom he would officer: from the 
Regulars. Speaking of the waste of horses in this war, 
he says :— 

The regiment I served with took out 450 cobs of an excellent 
class, carefully selected and purchased in Yorkshire, Nottingham- 
shire and Lincolnshire by a committee of Yeomanry officers 
appointed for the purpose ; in my opinion they were quite th: 
best stamp of horse employed in the campaign, although they 
failed to keep their condition on long spells of short rations, and 
in this respect alone the best class of country-breds beat them. 
Yet in six months’ time our horses were practically non-existent. 
Roughly speaking, 33 per cent. were killed or wounded, 15 per 
cent. died from horse sickness or other local causes, and the loss 
of the remainder may. be directly attributed to the effects of 
constant hard work under crushing weights. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 

AGAIN a good number. The late Charles Yriarte 
contributes a copiously illustrated paper on J. F. Millet. 
Mr. W. Archer chronicles another “ real conversation,” 
this time with Mr. Thomas Hardy. Mr. Howard Hensman 
describes the building of the Uganda railway. M. de 
Nevers contributes “ Reminiscences of Verdi”; and 
Mr. W. B. Richmond publishes an appeal from the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society, which is illustrated by photc- 
graphs of the chimneys vomiting smoke which defiles the 
atmosphere of London “ The Black City.” The author of 
“ An Absent-Minded War” writes on “The Training of 
our Officers.” Mr. W. E. H. Lecky writes on “ Queen 
Victoria as a Moral Force,” but there is very little in his 
paper which is novel, although it is all very well, sensible 


and true. 
PPB PPP PD PDD PPS 


Movable Means of Grace. 

TRAVELLING preachers are familiar enough, but 
travelling places of worship strike one as a novelty. Yet 
according to a paper by J. A. Kay in the Sunday 
Strand, “movable churches” are in use in different 
parts of the world. American love of ease has invented 
the Pullman car; Russian devoutness runs a worship- 
car. As Mr. Kay remarks :— 

Much has been written about that great enterprise of the 
Russian Government, the Trans-Siberian Railway ; but it is not 
generally known that practically all the principal trains have 
cars attached to them which are fitted up as churches. These 
are not merely makeshift affairs, but veritable miniature churches ; 
compactly arranged and beautifully decorated. 

The other paper of special note is a sketch of Mr. A. E. 
Elmslie, the portrait painter, whose series of pictures 
entitled “ God is Love” is described with reproductions. 
Mr. Elmslie intends sending them as a loan-exhibition 
round the poor districts of our great cities. 

SPB 

Morison’s “ Diary of the Year’s News” is in the third 
year of issue. A large part of the 1900 volume is taken 
up with the Transvaal and Chinese Wars. The volume is 
well indexed. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES 


HE report of the annual general meeting of the 

i Modern Language Association has just been pub- 

lished in full in the Modern Language Quarterly. 
It is most interesting and suggestive reading, and well 
worth the attention of all progressives. I give here the 
four most important resolutions ; they are not exactly an 
epitome of what was said and done—because they embody, 
of course, the views of the majority, and it is generally 
supposed that the salt of the dish is provided by the 
minority. 

I. Resolved unanimously : “That every effort should 
be made to maintain the scholarly and literary side of 
modern language teaching as well as the practical side.” 
Mr. Eve’s amendment to Dr. Macgowan’s resolution. 

II. Resolved unanimously : “That onemodernlanguage 
should be included as an alternative in every University 
Matriculation or Entrance Examination.” Mr. Milner 
Barry’s resolution contained the word “ compulsory” 
instead of “alternative,” the amendment of Professor 
Skeat. 

III. Resolved with one dissentient : “ That no examin- 
ation in modern languages, especially those of a com- 
mercial nature, can be considered satisfactory that does 
not include a wivd voce test apart from dictation.” 
Resolution of Mr. Demant. 

IV. Resolved unanimously: “That the Phonetic 
Committee be re-appointed and requested to proceed 
with its work.” 

PHONETICS. 

Professor Skeat, who proposed the above resolution, 
remarked. upon the difficulties of English pro- 
nunciation and the extraordinary way in which 
pronunciation differs, not only between place and 
place, but also between the older and younger generation. 
Being, he said, a born Londoner, he had an idea that he 
understood the pronunciation of English words, but the 
younger members of his family did not take that view. 
When young he had been taught to pronounce soot 
“sut,” but his children told him he must say “ sddt.” 
Another speaker, remarking upon a statement that the 
“h” in “ humble” should be sounded, quoted a line used 
fifty years ago as an exercise in the letter “h”: “ The 
heart that is humble may look for it here.” This 
reminded me of my own difficulty about the same word, 
and also of the necessity of care in giving impressions to 
a child. I had been told by one person to sound the 
“h,” by another that it was incorrect to do so, with the 
result that as time went by I became more and more 
uncertain, until I lighted upon Uriah Heep’s words, “ I 
am always ’umble, | am,” and ever after remembered 
that it would be safe to reverse anything considered right 
by Uriah. 

The question of the usefulness of phonetics in the 
teaching of Modern Languages is almost as much a 
matter of controversy as is the question of a universal 
language. Those who wish to know the alphabet of this 
subject should read the articles in the January and 
February numbers of the Practical Teacher (33, Pater- 
noster Row). 

HOLIDAY COURSES, 


One of the departments of the scheme of International 
correspondence which has bristled with difficulties is the 
finding of Spanish correspondents. Not many Spaniards 
study English, but French. 1 am, therefore, especially 
glad to tell my readers of a Holiday Course in Spain, 
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organised by the Staffordshire County Council in concert 
with the Teachers’ Guild Committee. About seventy 
miles from Madrid is the town of Avila, and here it is 
proposed to hold the Holiday Course. The town is 
3,500 feet above sea-level, with lovely views, and it 
has some objects of interest within its walls. Senor 
Martinez, a staff instructor at the Normal College, 
will meet students daily, give them conversational lessons 
in Spanish, and accompany them in visits to the town 
and the neighbourhood. Arrangements will necessarily 
depend upon the number of those who decide to join, 
and so intending students are asked to send in their 
names to H. B. Garrod, Esq., Teacher’s Guild, 74, Gower 
Street, as soon as possible. The cost of the journey is 
unfortunately great—about £9; but those who do not 
fear a sea journey can get there vzé Bordeaux or Bilbao 
for less. Lesson fees are to be about £2 for the three 
weeks’ course, and living is about £1 7s. a week. Time, 
August 5 to 25. 

The courses at Tours, Lisieux and Elbeuf will be as 
usual, and will commence about August 1. 

We cannot too strongly enforce the enormous advan- 
tages of these courses to those who have some knowledge 
of French, German, etc. We are continually asked to 
arrange au pair engagements for the holidays. Now 
this is a matter of extreme difficulty. The person seeking 
the engagement of course needs to be taught. Well! 
the average householder is not perhaps up to it—the 
teacher is tired of teaching and both are probably going 
to take holiday, and this implies that they will have no 
spare room, as apartments are always costly at this 
season. Every one understands that this is the case in 
England, but it is exactly the same in France also. 
Then, too, an au pair engagement is unsatisfactory 
because duties cannot be defined, and all depends upon 
the character of the employer, whilst the poor student is 
often tired out before the free time for study arrives. I 
know well that Holiday Courses are beyond the means 
of those who perhaps need them most, and wish some of 
those who could easily spare the money would provide 
endowments for such, and give them to county councils 
or other educational trusts. What we can do to arrange 
exchanges we will, and there is hope that much more will 
be done in this way as time goes on. 

NOTICES. 

“ Comrades All” is now ready, and will be sent as a 
free gift to Heads of Schools and Free Libraries on 
receipt of twopence-halfpenny for postage, but as each 
annual costs ninepence to produce, our readers will not, 
we hope, consider the price, one shilling post free, 
prohibitive. 

A young Dutch girl would like to correspond with an 
English girl of seventeen. 

Exchange of homes with French students desired by 
the parents of several English scholars. 

Madame Bieler, wée d’Aubignée, will again open her 
charming country house in Switzerland. Adults _re- 
ceived on reduced terms until 15th July. Schoolboys 
after that date. 

We hope teachers will send in good lists of names of 
scholars after the Easter holidays, so that the interchange 
of letters may be well advanced before the end of the 
term. There is no fee for French lists, but we have to 
send a twopenny-halfpenny stamp with every German 
student’s name. Adults only are asked to contribute one 
shilling towards cost of search. ‘ 














THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


THE LIFE OF MR. CHILDERS.* 


‘| T will be twelve months and more before Mr. Morley 
will complete the great work upon which he is 
engaged—the biography of Gladstone. In the Life of 

Mr. Childers, which has just been published by his son, 

Lieut.-Colonel Spencer Childers, we have a kind of bio- 

graphical precursor of Mr. Morley’s book. Mr. Childers 

was a member of Mr. Gladstone’s three administrations, 
and few of his 
colleagues were 
more — distinctly 
Gladstonian than 
he,’ He’ wa's 
neither a brilliant 
genius nor a great 
orator ; but «he 
was a painstaking 
and indefatigable 
administrator, 
who brought to 
the public service 
a conscientious 
industry which 
led to repeated 
breakdowns in his 
health. He died 
before he ' had 
attained his | 
seventieth year. ‘| 
Perhaps it’was as 
well for’ himself 
that he did,’ for 
few men in Eng- 
land would have 
felt: more keenly 
the horror of the 
present situation. [ieee 
Mr. Childers | 
never faltered in 
his devotion to 
the principle of 
retrenchment, 
and achieved no 
small part of his 
administrative re- 
nown by the un- 
sparing severity 
with which: he 
applied the 
paring - knife — to 
what he regarded 
as the oxergrown 
estimates of the 
fighting services. 

Even in his worst ° 

nightmares he 

never dreamed ot the portentous budget which Sir 

Michael Hicks-Beach has this year to unveil to the 

country as the’ result of unrestrained Jingoism. Sir 

William Harcourt does not like it ; but Sir William does 


An early photograph by} 





* “ The Life and Correspondence? of the Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers.” 
By his son,-Lieutenant-Colonel Spencer Childe-s, C.B. With portraits and 
illustrations. 2vels. 28s. (London: John Murray.) 
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Rt. Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers. 


not take things to heart so keenly as Mr. Childers. His 
son says of him :— - 

He was unable to take the rough knocks of public life philo- 
sophically. He took up questions with such eagerness, 
obtaining the fullest information on them, and having formed his 
policy, identified himself so earnestly with it that hostile 
criticism was galling to him, and the failure of a scheme which 

he had _ adopted 

would be con- 
verted into a deep 
personal disap- 
pointment, 
' In these two 
volumes his son 
gives a very 
pleasant sketch 
of a side of Mr. 
Childers’ life 
which has_ been 
usually concealed 
from all but his 
intimate friends. 
But his . private 
life, however 
charming it may 
have been, forms 
the least im- 
portant part of 
his biography, for 
Mr. Childers was 
essentially a pub- 
licman. He died 
in harness; he 
was engaged up 
to the day he 
was taken ill on 
public _ service, 
and he was rest- 
less without work, 
which, like other 
men, he _ often 
found an unfail- 
ing solace in the 
pressure’ “of 
personal anxiety 
and sorrow. But 
before quitting 
personal matters, 
let us note that 
Mr. Childers was 
a great and 
constanttraveller. 
His son says :— 

Probably no 
Minister of the 
Crown had a more extensive personal knowledge of the 
continent of Europe and our colonies. France and Italy 
he had known from his early boyhood, and he had at 
one time or another visited all the larger towns in these 
countries. He had twice been to Australia, He was constantly 
crossing and re-crossing the Atlantic, and during his tenure 
of the Chairmanship of the Royal Mail Company he had 
made himself acquainted with most of the islands in the 
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When at the Admiralty he had visited many 


West. Indies. 
ports in the Mediterranean, and the last expedition he took 
enabled him to study the Indian frontier question on the spot. 
He figures before us in these volumes very much as he 
appeared in the House of Commons—a patient, sensitive, 
hard-working, good-natured man, who, in Sir Henry 


Campbell.- Bannerman’s words, “was always genial, 
thoughtful and unselfish.” His son declares that his 
sincerity of action was absolute. ‘“ Onno single occasion 
did he ever act from an indirect motive.” This may be 
saying more than can possibly be proved, but it is near 
enough to the truth to be accepted without more than the 
necessary discount which may be deducted from the 
tribute of a son to a father. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER MINISTERS. 


This book is more valuable, however, as a contribution 
to history than‘as a biography. Mr. Childers, from 1868 
to the time of his death in 1896, was continuously engaged, 
with slight intervals of ill-health, in public affairs, and we 
have in his correspondence materials for history not 
hitherto available. Mr. Childers was a voluminous 
writer, and he kept up not only an active correspond- 
ence with his friends, but also with many of those 
with whom he was brought into official connection. 
Appearing as these volumes do at the present moment, 
just after the demise of the Crown, we turn naturally 
to those passages containing the correspondence which 
passed between the Queen and her Minister. No publica- 
tion could be more apposite to prove what even now 
is but little credited by the majority of people—that the 
Queen never regarded her constitutional position as pre- 
cluding ‘her from taking an active part’in the direction of 
the administration of the Empire. Hitherto there have 
been comparatively few of the Queen’s ‘letters published, 
since the death of the Prince Consort at all. events. 
That there was no more constant letter-writer than Her 
Majesty may be inferred from one almost appalling 
sentence in this book. In 1882, when Mr: Childers was 
Secretary for War, and the Expeditionary Force was 
being got ready for the Egyptian Campaign, the Queen 
seems to have made Mr. Childers’ life a burden to him. 
Colonel Childers says :— 

The Queen, with her well-known solicitude for the welfare of 
her army, wrote many letters at this time to Mr. Childers to 
satisfy herself that all precautions were being taken for the 
health and comfort of the troops. One day alone brought 
seventeen letters from Her Majesty or her private secretary, Sir 
Henry Ponsonby. 


THE ROYAL EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 


Nor did the Queen, like some people, write letters 
without being answered or without reading the answers. 
She seems to have had an omnivorous appetite for every 
shred and fragment of information that could be éxtracted 
from the War Office. Not content with constant com- 
munications from Mr. Childers, Sir Henry Ponsonby 
wrote from Osborne on August loth, 1882 :— 


The Queen says that if at anytime you have any private 
letters from officers which you think she could see, Her Majesty 
would be glad to read them. 


How she got through all her work will remain a 
mystery, for she never employed a stenographer ; she 
wrote many of her letters with her own hand, and seems 
to have followed every detail of army administration 
much more closely than any member of the House of 
Commons. Much the best way of illustrating the method 
in which the Constitution worked would be to print a 
selection of the Queen’s letters and Mr. Childers’ replies, 
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for they one and all bear on their face the clearest evi- 
dence that the Queen always felt she was to her 
Ministers what an editor-in-chief of a great newspaper is 
to his leader-writers and the other members of his staff. 
For instance, take this letter of the toth July, 1882, 
written from Windsor on the eve of the first Egyptian 
war :— 
WINDSOR CASTLE, Fuly toth, 1882. 

As the last telegrams from Egypt lead the Queen to fear 
that hostilities may break out at any moment, she wishes to learn 
from Mr, Childers what force it is intended to send to the East 
in such an event, and whom he contemplates recommending for 
the chief command... 

The Queen wishes to be fully informed of each step as 
matters proceed, and to learn confidentially the object and nature 
of any movements towards the East. 

On the same day Mr. Childers replied in the usual 
form :— 

Mr. Childers, with his humble duty to your Majesty, has the 
honour to acknowledge receipt of your Majesty’s letter of this 
date, and hastens to reply to the questions which your Majesty 
has addressed to him. 

HER MAJESTY AS MOTHER OF HER TROOPS. 

There never appears to have been any resentment on 
his part as tothe Queen’s insistent demand for detailed 
information of every step taken in the development of 
his policy. The letters published in ‘this volume deal for 
the most part with questions of army administration, for 
Mr. Childers was Secretary for War in those days, and 
we must wait for Mr. Gladstone’s forthcoming biography 
in order to see the way in which the Queen handled 
questions of State other than military. In dealing with 
the military questions the Queen was ever animated by 
a motherly regard for the welfare of the soldier. For 
instance, on July 22nd she writes again in connection 
with the Egyptian expedition :— 

The Queen concludes the Guards wiil go to Malta in the 
first instance? She trusts transports, supplies, and a large 
hospital corps, with all that is required for the nursing and com- 
fort of sick and wounded, will be thought of and provided for. 
Much as the Queen rejoices to see the rapidity with which the 
expedition is to be sent, she would strongly warn against sending 
them out before all that is required is ready. 

Still more characteristic of the good lady who sent the 
chocolate to South Africa is Sir Henry Ponsonby’s letter 
of September 6th, 1882 :— 

BALMORAL, September 6th, 1882. 

The Standard of the 5th says the men in Egypt complain that 
they cannot get any tobacco. The Queen hopes that something 
can be done for the purpose of supplying them with this almost 
necessary of life out there. Her Majesty wished to help in 
sending out tobacco, but I scarcely know what the Queen could 
do in this matter. 

THE QUEEN AND NATIONAL ART TREASURES. 


The Queen’s letters to Mr. Childers cover a great 
variety of subjects, although most of them relate to the 
Administration of the Army. There is, however, one 
which shows that Her Majesty by no means confined 
herself to military and naval subjects. In 1884 Sir 
Henry Ponsonby wrote : “The Queen understands that 
the Duke of Marlborough is going to sell his pictures, 
and hopes that some of the most important may be 
bought by the nation.” This, says Mr. Childers’ 
biographer, was the first impulse towards the proposals 
which led to the purchase of the Blenheim Raphael. 

MR. CHILDERS’ CONVERSION TO HOME RULE. 

A very interesting section of the book describes how 
Mr. Childers came to be a Home Ruler. His biographer 
publishes a memorandum found among his papers which 
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shows that towards the close of*the Parliament of 1874 
Mr. Childers was convinced that the present system of 
Irish Government had broken down, and this set him 
thinking whether anything could be done by relegating to 
subordinate legislatures the purely local affairs of the three 
kingdoms. With this idea in his mind he studied the 
working of the American and Canadian Legislatures, 
and again and again he asked himself how it is that our 
race in the great republic and in the greatest of our 
colonies requires and fully occupies all the Parlia- 
mentary machinery of between forty and fifty 
legislatures, most of them with two chambers, while 
we imagine that we can adequately transact the 
business of. England, Scotland, and Ireland and all 
Imperial affairs with one Parliament only. He also 
went over to Berlin and availed himself of the special 
opportunities he possessed for studying the relations of 
the Central Parliament. of Berlin with the local legisla- 
tures of the German Empire. His mind became very 
full of the subject, and by 1879 he seems definitely to 
have arrived at the conclusion that Ireland ought to have 
what may be called American Home Rule. In the 
summer of 1880 he made a tour of Ireland and returned 
to England convinced that in the plan of federal Home 
Rule lay the salvation of Ireland. Ireland should be 
placed in the same relation to England as Massachusetts 
to the United States, Nova Scotia to the Dominion of 
Canada, and Bavaria to the German Empire. 


MR.. GLADSTONE FIRST CAUTIOUS,— 


But while he came to this conclusion, he was not the 
less definitely convinced that Home Rule for the time was 
out of the question. He was in office, and he contented 
himself with watching events. But in September, 1885, 
on the eve of the General Election, he communicated his 
views to Mr. Gladstone, who replied on the 28th September 
in a letter in which he counselled Mr. Childers, if bent 
upon making any declaration at all, to confine himself to 
an expression of willingness to consider the Irish claim 
to have a legislature of their own on non-Imperial 
questions, and more than hinted that it would be wise for 
Mr. Childers not to pin himself down either as to the 
form of any local legislature or as to any definite differ- 
ences between Imperial and local questions. He also 
advised his keeping a free hand as to the revenue. The 
letter also contained a forcible warning as to the diffi- 
culties and even dangers of negotiations with the Irish 
leaders, whose disposition to raise their terms, whenever 
approached ina friendly spirit, had not escaped his notice. 

As a result of this warning Mr. Childers cut out a great 
deal from the details of a large measure of local self- 
government which he had drawn up. Mr. Childers failed 
to secure his re-election at Pontefract. Mr. Gladstone 
wrote on December 15, saying he hoped the Whips would 
find him another seat, particularly because the Irish ques- 
tion overshadowed all others, and of all his colleagues in 
the House of Commons Mr. Childers had the best and 
most forward mind. 

—THEN OTHERWISE. 

Notwithstanding this, when Mr. Gladstone began 
to deal with the Irish question himself, he found 
that Mr. Childers was one of those who put a click 
in his gallop. When the Home Rule Bill of 1886 
was printed Mr. Childers found to his dismay that it 
went far beyond his scheme. In particular it gave 
the Irish legislature a financial and fiscal jurisdiction 
and even the regulation of their own currency. Mr. 
Childers therefore stated in the plainest terms his 
objections to the proposal that the Customs, Excise, 
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and currency should be under the control of the Irish 
legislature. He intimated further his conviction that 
Ireland should be regarded not as a colony but as a state 
ir a federal union like that of the United States, and he 
expressed his surprise that Mr. Gladstone who, in the 
previous year had shrunk from his moderate proposals, 
was giving his sanction to a measure which -went far 
beyond them in its scope. On first hearing Mr. Childers’ 
objections Mr. Gladstone was unyielding. Thereupon 
Mr. Childers gave Mr. Gladstone’s secretaries a’ plain 
hint that unless the objectionable clauses were removed 
he (Mr. Childers) must either resign his seat in the 
Cabinet or his seat for Edinburgh. The effect of this 
was that Mr. Morley was hurriedly consulted, and the 
obnoxious features of the Bill struck out. 
MINISTERS AND THE “ PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 

I naturally turn with interest to those pages of the 
biography which relate to the questions between the 
Gladstone Administration and the Pall Mall Gazette 
during the term of my editorship. As might be antici- 
pated, Mr. Childers has no good word to say for the 
journalist who on more than one occasion was able to 
dictate a policy from which Mr. Gladstone. and. his 
coHeagues—particularly Mr. Childers—recoiled. Writing 
to Sir John Adye in September, 1884, we have a grudging 
acknowledgment of the immense effect produced by the 
articles on “ The Truth about the Navy.” Mr. Childers 
wrote: “The Pall Mall Gazette's furious demand for 
more naval expenditure has been received with consider- 
able approval, and we have a heavy claim to meet from 
the payers of local burdens.” 

There is another allusion to the same subject in a letter 
from Lord Brassey, which I read with considerable 
surprise. He says :—“I am sure you will readily believe 
that I have had no light task this week in reconciling the 
statesmanlike objections of my chief to increased 
expenditure on ironclads with the demands of his naval 
advisers, who are subject to an almost intolerable 
pressure .from the naval profession. I had quite a 
difficulty in preventing Lord Alcester from resigning 
yesterday.” Considering that Lord Brassey heartily 
sympathised with the protest which Lord Alcester and 
his naval colleagues were making against what he calls 
the statesmanlike objections of Mr. Gladstone, he must 
have written this letter with his tongue in his cheek. I 
am not surprised in the least that Lord Alcester had 
threatened to resign. I remember him telling me when 
we were in the heat of the struggle for the strengthening 
of the Navy that he was quite certain that if we went to 
war with France he and his naval colleagues would be 
hanged from the lamp-posts in Whitehall, and, said the 
old Admiral, “‘ The worst of it is we should deserve it.” 

THE OLD POLICY AND THE NEW NAVY. 

It should be remembered in extenuation of the opposi- 
tion Mr. Childers seems to have sedulously offered to the 
increase of the Navy, that when he took office in 1869 
England had only forty-seven ironclads against France’s 
fifty-one. He brought in a scheme of ship-building, 
which unfortunately was departed from, which would 
undoubtedly have given us supremacy over France. But 
when the proposal was made in 1884 to make our naval 
supremacy a reality he recoiled. But even then he 
admitted that something ought to be done. He wrote to 
Mr. Gladstone in November, 1884: ‘“ Where, I think, we 
are weak is in torpedo-boats, which can be easily 
increased, and I think our falling off in obtaining 
from the English trade steel for heavy guns is 
serious. The French are now in this respect far 
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Notwithstanding his resistance we 


ahead of us.” 
succeeded in defeating him, and Mr. Gladstone was 


very wroth in consequence. The biographer says, 
“ Trying to keep within reasonable limits the expenditure 
of Lord Northbrook and Lord Hartington, Mr. Childers 
on one occasion fancied himself blamed by Mr. Gladstone 
for not more vigorously resisting their demands, and a 
warm and lengthy correspondence ensued. It was closed 
by a very honourable amende from Mr. Gladstone, who 
wrote: ‘I cannot wonder at your feeling pained. You 
have most invidious duties to perform, and their pressure 
ought not to be aggravated by unconsidered criticisms.’ ” 
Mr. Childers wrote saying that for years he had been at 
work to reduce the enormous demands made and 
threatened by the professional naval and military authori- 
ties, and that he had succeeded in cutting them down to 
the comparatively small amounts now insisted upon. 
“ Having so far succeeded, your blame fell upon me like 
a cold douche.” This was especially hard, as the general 
sentiment of the Liberal Press, both town and country, 
except perhaps the Daily News, was that he had much 
better have exercised his energies in another direction, 
as the naval proposals of the Government were altogether 
inadequate. 

I may recall here, in connection with Mr. Childers’ 
optimistic assurance that although we were weak in 
torpedo-boais they could easily be built, a scrap of 
conversation I had with Lord Alcester in the following 
year. Immediately after the production of the Ministerial 
programme the Penjdeh trouble broke out between us and 
Russia. Lord Alcester told me that he had insisted upon 
the immediate construction of a number of torpedo-boats 
for operations in the Baltic. The justice of his demands 
was admitted, the orders were given, and the flotilla was 
to be ready by the time the ice broke in the Russian 
waters. As a matter of fact, the first of the boats so 
ordered was ready for sea just about the time when the 
sea froze again in the following winter. 

NORTHUMBERLAND STREET V. DOWNING STREET. 

This leads me on to another subject on which 
Northumberland Street and Downing Street were in 
collision, and in which Northumberland Street again 
came off victorious. I refer to the threatened war with 
Russia about the delimitation of the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan. At that time the Pa// Mall Gazette was 
almost alone in maintaining that there was no cause for 
war, and that to make war about the Penjdeh collision 
was a monstrous crime. Nearly all my old allies who 
had backed me up in “The Truth about the Navy” 
fell away from me, and swelled the clamour for war. 
The only Minister in the Cabinet who supported me in my 
opinion was Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Childers apparently 
being an assenting party to allthat Mr. Gladstone proposed 
in the way of war. His correspondence gives us only 
one hint of the wild nonsense that was talked in those 
days as to what we were going to do if the Russians did 
not give way. It is to be found in a letter from Sir John 
Adye, written from Gibraltar on April 29th, 1885. Sir 
John wrote :—“ We are the great military Power in the 
East. We are also powerful at sea, and financially very 
far stronger than Russia. Should war arise, we should 
make every exertion to strengthen Herat and pour in 
food, guns, and munitions. An Anglo-Indian army of 
60,000 men should march on Herat vza Kandahar. The 
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Bamian Pass to the north of Cabul should be fortified 
and defended. The passes to the north of Kashgar and 
Gilgit should be watched : they could be easily defended. 
If war isto come, Russia should have it with a vengeance. 
Her lines of communication are so long that every effort 
should be made to cut them at every point.” 

WHICH WON. 


Such was the insanity of the hour. It is now known 
that any attempt to carry out this heroical programme 
would have thrown the Ameer of Afghanistan into the 
arms of Russia. Abdur Rahman did not love the Russians, 
but he told Lord Dufferin quite plainly that he would not 
tolerate any British invasion of Afghanistan in order to 
enable us to attack the Russians on his northern frontier. 
Sir John Adye’s nonsensical programme was due to 
ignorance, but this plea cannot be alleged in excuse for 
the extraordinary remark made by Mr. Childers in his 
answer to this letter. Writing on May gth, he said : 
“The chances of peace are now very great, although we 
are not quite out of the wood, thanks to the extravagance 
of certain leading Tories and the reckless mischief- 
making of the Pall Mall Gazette.” Considering that 
the Pall Mall had from first to last worked for peace 
and had withstood single-handed the drift of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues towards war, this is just a little 
too much. But Mr. Childers, like most of the Ministers 
in those days, did not appreciate the faithful wounds of a 
friend. ° 

AN EPITAPH BY LORD ROSEBERY. 

There are many other matters of interest in this book, 
and we have a great deal of light from the inside as to 
the nature of the crisis which led to the fall of the Glad- 
stone Ministry in 1885. In that year the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had to choke a deficit of fifteen millions 
sterling, and the Cabinet was hopelessly split upon the 
way in which the money could be raised. Mr. Childers 
proposed to find half the money by suspending the 
reduction of the National Debt, the other half to be 
found partly by putting 2d. additional on the income tax 
and by equalising the death duties, and also by increasing 
the tax on spirits and beer. To the proposals of Mr. 
Childers, says his son, it has been asserted without contra- 
diction that at least two prominent members of the Cabinet, 
one of whom was Mr. Chamberlain, offered a decided 
opposition. They objected, so it was stated, to further 
indirect taxation, and they insisted that the increased 
burden caused by the war preparations should fall solely 
upon the income tax or property. Mr. Gladstone post- 
poned his decision till after Whitsuntide. Mr. Childers 
threatened to resign, but Sir George Trevelyan and Lord 
Halifax strongly urged him to hold on. He reluctantly 
assented. The Cabinet held together, but it held together 
only to fall on the 8th of June, when the Government was 
defeated on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s amendment con- 
demning the increase of the beer and spirit duties, and 
objecting to the increased tax on real property. The 
hostile majority was only twelve, but it sufficed. Lord 
Rosebery wrote the following in the album of Mrs. Stephen 
Simion, Mr. Childers’ daughter. “ Epitaph on a Cabinet, 
June, 1885” :— 

Here lies a Cabinet ; h 
I'll tell thee why— 

It spelt its funeral bier 
Without an i, 
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THE EAST END AND ITS PEOPLE. 
By SiR WALTER BESANT. 

S1R WALTER BESANT has added “The East End” 
(Chatto and Windus, 18s.) to his delightful series of 
volumes on the history and the people of the great 
metropolis. We marvel at the mushroom-like growth of 
the cities of America and Australia, unconscious of the 
fact that beneath our very eyes a city of two million 
inhabitants has suddenly sprung into existence. There 
is no other city in the world, Sir Walter Besant points 
out, like East London. It is the growth of half a century. 
It has no past, no history. In pooulation alone it out- 
numbers Berlin, Vienna, S.. Petersburg or Philadelphia. 
In its five hundred 


ing men, some of whom have acquired a very high degree 
of technical skill. It is a city where all alike, with no con- 
siderable exceptions, live on the weekly wage; it is a city of 
whose people a large percentage were born elsewhere ; it is a 
city which offers, I suppose, a greater variety and a larger 
number of crafts and trades than any other industrial centre in 
the world. And it is not a city of slums, but of respectability. 
Slums there are; no one can deny them; but East London is 
emphatically not a city of slums. 


—AND OF THE WORKING CLASS. 


The submerged tenth, the casuals, the loafers, and 
unemployed have attracted so much attention that they 
have stamped the East End in the popular imagination 
with the impress 
of their character. 





miles of mean and 
monotonous 
streets are hud- 


dled together one- ‘= y ra ‘+ 
twentieth of the RP ee oo 
population of the = ig yj on args 
British Isles. =) te: d 
The East End, oS {ia | 


although ranking 
among the great 
cities of the world, 
is strangély lack- 
ing in those 
visible symbols of 
corporate life 
which even the 
smallest or- 
ganised com- 
munities possess. 
There are no 
hotels in the East 
End, for there are 
no visitors to 
demand hotels. 
There are eating- 
houses innumer- 





This is, of course, 
a mistake, and 
Sir Walter Besant 
emphasises again 
and again the fact 
that the keynote 
of the East End 
is its industrial 
character, that it 
is the great city 
of the working- 
classes. People, 
shops, houses, 
conveyances, he 
siys, all together 
are stamped with 
the unmistakable 
seal of the work- 
ing -class. The 
depressing same- 
ness and monot- 
ony of the East 
End haunt the 
mind of the visitor 
long after he has 


able, but no quitted its 
restaurants. The A Picturesque Spot on Thames Side. PRES 
In its streets there 


East. End has no 


newspapers of its } 
own, it imports them from Fleet Street. In this 


city of two million English-speaking people Sir Walter 
Besant says that he has failed to find a single bookseller’s 
shop. There is not a single place, he says, and he is 
very emphatic on this point, in which the new books of 
the day, the better literature, the books of which the 
world is talking, are displayed and offered for sale. Of 
the hundred. and eighty Free Libraries dotted about 
London the East End can claim only eight or ten. 
A CITY OF RESPECTABILITY— 


Summing up the characteristics of this vast, unlovely 
sea of bricks and mortar which has overflowed and sub- 
merged the marsh lands north of the Thames, Sir Walter 
Besant says :— 

It is a new city, consisting of many old hamlets whose fields 
and gardens have been built upon chiefly during this century. It is 
a city without a centre, and without any civic or collective or local 
pride or patriotism or enthusiasm. It is a city without art or 
literature, but filled with the appliances of science and with work- 


i are hever seen any 
private carriages ; there is no fashionable quurter ; the wealthy 
people who live on the north-east side near Epping Forest do 
their shopping in the City or the West End; its places of 
amusement are of the humbler kind; one meets no ladies in 
the principal thoroughfares ; there is no: visible anywhere the 
outward indication of wealth. 

The people of the East End who crowd by the river 
bank and cluster round the great factories are not 
monotonous nor uninteresting. The greater portion of 
Sir Walter Besant’s volume is devoted to a description of 
these people, their lives and their surroundings. It is not 
a picture pieced together out of statistics and facts, but a 
sketch full of human feeling, written by one who has 
himself entered into the lives of the people he describes 
with an understanding made possible by sympathy. 


THE ORDEAL OF THE STREET. 


The two chapters devoted to the narrative of the life 
of an East End factory girl and the career of the East 
London boy are the best in the book. They give perhaps 
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A Typical Mean Street. 


the best, because the most convincing, description of the 
conditions of East End life that has as yet been published. 
The predominant note is inevitably the littleness, the 
worthlessness and the failure of life measured by the 
standard of the outside world. But that is not the 
standard of the East End street, and this Sir Walter 
Besant succeeds in making his readers appreciate. Nor 
<loes he ever lose sight of those redeeming qualities 
of human nature which go far to make life endurable 
even in a mean and dreary street. Generosity is part of 
the very nature of the inhabitants of the East End. The 
daily life around them teaches them that if they can help 
they must. The East Ender is cheerfultoo. There is no 
city, says Sir Walter, more cheerful and more addicted to 
pleasure than East London. 

Sir Walter Besant declares that the most demoralising 
influence in the East End is the street. Young lads and 
young girls, especially the former, have to undergo the 
ordeal of the street, and no more corrupting trial could 
be devised :— 

It is the street which provides the casual hand ; it is also the 
street which‘produces the drunkard, the loafer, the man who 
cannot work, the man who will not work, the street rough, the 
street sneak, and the street thief. The long evening spent in 
the street nourishes and encourages these and such as these of 
both sexes. 


The shortening of the hours of labour, together with 
the absence of any guidance in the use of the leisure 
hours, Sir Walter Besant believes, is the cause of many 
of the social problems of the day. The young people 
have the whole evening to themselves. From seven till 
bed-time they can do what they please. We practically 
make them a free gift of one-third of the working year. 
But we offer nothing in the place of work except the 
street. ‘ Their own idea of employing their idle time is 
to do nothing to amuse themselves, and as the street is 
fhe only place where they can find amusement for 
nothing, they go into the street.” 


THE HELPING HAND. 


Sir Walter Besant devotes the final chapter of his 
book to what he calls the work of the Helping Hand— 
those persons and institutions which are the salt of the 
body corporate. He pays a warm tribute to the work of 


the clergy, which is, however, only one-tenth dis- 
tinctively religious propaganda and nine-tenths 
philanthropic endeavour. But apparently 
church services even when coated with the sugar 
of philanthropy have no attraction for and 
exercise little influence over the people of 
the East End. Ninety-two per cent. of the 
men, women, and children do not attend any 
place of worship whatever. The School Board 
has had an enormous influence upon the 
habits of the people. As a means of teaching 
useful knowledge Sir Walter Besant seems to 
think it has been a failure in the East End. 
But as a civilising agent its influence is 
unrivalled, and it has abolished much of the 
old savagery which made the life of an East 
Ind street two generations ago simply in- 
describable. The two. institutions from which 
Sir Walter Besant hopes most are the 
University Settlements and the Social Wing 
of the Salvation Army. 

- The book is admirably illustrated with 
sketches of East End scenes and characters 
by Phil May and Mr. Raven Hill, and Mr. 
Pennell does his best to make mean streets 
look picturesque. 

amelie 
SIBERIA. 
THE RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

MANY books have been written about Siberia, but for 
the most part their writers have confined themselves to the 
beaten tracks of Siberian travel. Not so Mr. J. Stadling, 
the Swedish traveller, who in his search for tidings of the 
unfortunate Andrée, journeyed far to the northward of 
the iron road which has almost linked Russia to the 
Pacific. He wandered through the unexplored Siberian 
taiga, the dark and almost impenetrable belt of forest 
which sweeps from east to west for 4,500 miles and from 
north to south about a thousand miles. He sailed down 
the mighty Lena, broadening to twenty and thirty miles 
near its mouth, crossed the ice-bound plains of the Arctic 
borderland, and returned once more to civilisation by that 
other great highway of Siberia, the Yenisei. Nowhere 
did he hear or come across any trace or tidings of Andrée 
or his party. 

THE ABSORPTION OF RUSSIAN COLONISTS. 

“Through Siberia” (Constable, 18s.), the book in which 
Mr. Stadling has recorded the impressions of his journey, 
contains an interesting but rather depressing picture of 
Siberia between two epochs. The exile system, which 
has hung like a nightmare over the land for almost three 
hundred years, has at last been abolished. The Siberian 
Railway, and the immense number of emigrants who are 
leaving Russia for this land of promise, mark a new era 
in the history of the Russian America. In natural 
resources Siberia may compare with the United States, 
and it is fulfilling the same function as a dumping-ground 
for surplus population. Mr. Stadling has a very poor 
opinion of the Russians as colonists. In fact, if we may 
believe his statements, the Russian emigrants have up to 
the present been largely absorbed by the native popula- 
tion, and have altogether failed to impress their character 
upon the original inhabitants :— 

This is to be seen not only in physical changes of the Russian 
type—the dark colour of hair, eyes, and skin, and the Mongolian 
or Tartarian facial traits characterising the old Russian popula- 
tion in Siberia—but also in their habits and ideas. Thus, both 
on the Buriatic steppe and in Yakutsk, the old Russian settlers 
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and their descendants have forgotten their mother tongue and 
speak only the Buriat and Yakut languages or some kind of 
mixed tongue. Their Russian orthodoxy has also become very 
much weakened, 

CHRISTIANITY PLUS VODKA. 

Russian civilisation, chiefly represented by the merchant 
with his supply of vodka, has spread demoralisation far 
and wide among the native tribes. Many of them are 
already disappearing, and the fate of the Red Indian is, 
no doubt, their ultimate destiny. The influence of the 
missionary appears to be only one degree less demoral- 
ising than the vodka merchant—at least in its immediate 
effects in this land of the frozen north. Mr. Stadling 
says :-— 

The baptised natives are, as a rule, the least reliable people, 
and by breaking up the old tribal organisations of the natives, 
grown out of the experience of thousands of years and working 
very well in their way, the kind of missionary work carried on in 
these regions often does more harm than good. The genuine 
pagans of northern Siberia are, as a rule, much more real 
Christians in their lives than ‘‘ the baptised people.” 


A NEW FORM OF GAMBLING. 

Mr. Stadling was a close observer of native and Russian 
habits. Among the Buriats he found the ancient custom 
of community of goods still observed. He says :— 

A poor Buriat has the right to receive food and shelter from 
his well-to-do brethren. When a Buriat kills game his neigh- 
bours first receive their share in the meat, and the host gets 
only what is left. In like manner the Buriat girl simply goes to 
the village smith and selects metal ornaments for her hair and 
dress without paying ; and the crops on the fields are gathered 
in by the community, each member of which has the right to 
take what he needs from the common store. 


A less laudable custom Mr. Stadling noticed among 
the Russian colonists of Yakutsk. French sociologists, 
alarmed at the depopulation of their country, might do 
worse than take to heart the following object-lesson in 
the demoralisation which would follow some of their 
suggested remedies :— 

For each Kossack boy who is born [says Mr. Stadling] a 
pol-paika, or ‘half share” (one pood of rye-meal per month) is 
granted, and from his seventh year a full share, or double this 
quantity, is given to him as long as he lives. Each boy born, 
therefore, is a considerable addition to the wealth of the 
Kossack’s family. The increase of humanity has therefore 
become a species of game of chance among the Kossacks of 
Yakutsk, the issue being watched with the greatest suspense. 
But not content with this, the Kossacks also try to influence the 
issue of the affair, Jf the wife has no children or only girls, she 
is given over by contract for sqme time to a father of shares. If 
then a boy is horn to her, the paterna] substitute receives a 
“‘half-share” for ane year 9s a rerhuneration for his services. 

THE LEGACY QF THE EXILE SYSTEM. 

Mr, Stadling does not look forward with any great 
amount of confidence to the future. Siberia is handi- 
capped by the legacy of the vicious exile system. It has 
lowered the moral tone of the people and blunted their 
sensibilities. Crime is appallingly prevalent. Murder 
hardly excites more attention than the killing of a calf. 
Whenever the winter's snow disappears it reveals the 
bodies of scores of murdered persons. Mr. Stadling 
hardly gives, I think, sufficient weight to the influence 
upon the land and its people of the solid body of 200,000 
Russian peasants who are annually pouring into Siberia. 
What Siberia requires is enterprise and competent labour. 
Personally, Mr. Stadling is inclined to expect greater 
commercial results from the sea trade by the Arctic 
Ocean and the great rivers than from the Trans-Siberian 
way LS) Sr 
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CAMPAIGNING IN THE TROPICS. 
THE ASHANTI WAR. 


CAPTAIN H. C. J. Biss, of the West African Frontier 
Force, has written a bright, vivid and interesting narra- 
tive of the bush fighting in Ashanti which resulted in the 
relief of Kumasi (Methuen, 6s.). Campaigning in the 
Tropics is by no means a holiday parade. The various 
expeditions were compelled to wind their way in single 
file down the tortuous tracks which were the only roads. 
through the dense jungle :— 


The path in places is next to impassable, since, in the absence 
of sunshine, there is nothing to dry up the slimy, slippery mud 
and surface water. At frequent intervals great fallen trees lie 
across: the road, and nobody would believe how such apparently 
slight obstacles delay a march, nor what gaps are made in a long 
column by such checks, It is the most impossible country in 
which to fight and manceuvre. The only way to extend one’s. 
front is for each man to cut his own way through the jungle, 
which is such a perfect natural ambush that his nerves are 
strained to the extremest tension by the knowledge that a 
murderous fire at a few yards’ range may be poured into your 
men at any moment. 


The Ashanti army was extremely well organised, and 
the natives displayed a wonderful skill in adapting to 
their use the most unlikely materials. They tore down 
miles of telegraph wire in order to convert it into ram-rods, 
twisting the wire closely and utilising an empty cartridge 
as a handle. When their ammunition ran short they 
contrived to make our cartridges fit their large-bore 
Snider rifles by winding them with metal and cloth. Of 
their manner of fighting Captain Biss says :— 

The usual method of fighting was in three lines, each formed 
of a company under its own captain ; these would double up and 
fire successively, running to the rear when they had done so to- 
get freshly-loaded guns, This accounted for the unceasing fire 
they were able to keep up. The noise of the discharge was. 
terrific, being at times absolutely deafening.» 


The natives displayed a perfect mastery of the art of 
stockade building. These formidable structures were 
erected parallel to and within twenty or thirty yards of 
the path. But so dense was the vegetation that until the 
enemy opened fire it was impossible to locate the fortifi- 
cation. In fact, the whereabouts of the stockade was. 
frequently only ascertained when the stream of bullets. 
had cut away the intervening foliage. The following: 
account of the ingenious construction of one of their little 
forts built by slave labour is worth quoting :— 

The natives erected a six feet high and a six feet thick 
stockade of two rows of tree trunks, the interval between which 
was filled with timber, stones, and rammed earth, so that it was 
not only absolutely proof against rifle fire, but also against 7-pr. 
shells, This formidable entrenchment was built in zig-zag 
shape (so that a flanking and cross-fire could be kept up from 
it), about 400 yds, in length, and with both ends doubled 
backwards to prevent it being turned, and to bring ‘an enfilading: 
fire up and down the road. In the rear was a trench in which. 
their guns could be loaded with immunity from our fire, and a 
path so cut as to give them a line of retreat and connect them. 
with their village. At points of vantage neighbouring trees 
were prepared and rifle-pits dug to accommodate marksmen, the 
undergrowth in their immediate front being left untouched, so 
that there might be nothing to excite suspicion. 


Such a stockade could only be taken with a rush and. 
at the point of the bayonet. Captain Biss’s book is of 
value chiefly because of its graphic description of the 
difficulties of a campaign carried on in a tropical country. 
He does not discuss or even allude to the causes which 
led to the Ashanti rising, but appears to believe that 
there will be little trouble in that quarter in the future. 
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A DIPLOMATIST’S RECOLLECTIONS * 
OF MEN AND EVENTS. 


SiR EDWARD MALET, recently Ambassador at Berlin, 
has adopted a novel and ingenious method of gathering 
up the recollections of a long diplomatic career spent in all 
quarters of the world. He has interviewed himself, and 
for this purpose has invented a “Mr. Whiffles, the 
reporter,” a disembodied spirit, who catechises Sir 
Edward remorselessly. By this means all superfluous 
padding is avoided, and the reader is able to enjoy a 
brisk dialogue spiced by the caustic comments of the 
imaginary interviewer and the cream of Sir Edward 
Malet’s reminiscences. 

A GLORIOUS CAREER. 

Looking back over his long career of over forty years 
Sir Edward is enthusiastic in his praise of a diplomatist’s 
life :— 

What, he exclaims, can be more glorious than to be mixed up 
in most of the great events of the age in which you live; to pass 
through life, as it were, without a dull day; to have come in 
contact with all the statesmen who have made the history of 
your time ; to have played one’s part, even though a modest one, 
in never-to-be-forgotten events; and at the end, having arrived 
at a state of blessed repose, to have one’s mind stored with 
reminiscences of imperishable interest ? 

The ideal diplomatist, according to Sir Edward Malet’s 
prescription, should have seen service in all parts of the 
world, and, above all, he should rejoice and be exceeding 
glad if he is lucky enough to go to the Embassy at 
Washington. 

GENERAL GORDON’S PRESENTS. 

Among the many man whom Sir Edward has known, 
Abraham Lincoln, Gordon and Bismarck seem to have 
impressed their personalities most deeply upon his 
memory. Of Lincoln, he says, “ Of all the great men 
I have known, he is the one who has left upon me the 
impression of a sterling son of God.” Of Gordon he saw 
a good deal, for he was Minister at Cairo during the 
troubled years preceding and following Arabi’s revolt. 
His first meeting with Gordon was characteristic. 
Pulling out of his pocket, after a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, a filigree silver box, he handed it to Sir Edward, 
saying, “ I have brought you a little present.” Sir Edward 
was embarrassed and annoyed, for from childhood he 
had made it a rule never to accept gifts. Gordon con- 
tinued to press its acceptance so earnestly that at last he 
says :— 

I said laughingly that if he desired me to have it so much, the 
only way I saw to satisfy him was that I should buy it, thinking 
that by this proposal I should put an end ‘to his insistence, but 
he at once consented. I asked him what it was worth. He 
weplied, ‘‘ Three pounds.” I happened to have three English 
‘sovereigns in my pocket. I gave them to him, and kept the box. 

On another occasion Gordon was more successful, for 
he induced Sir Edward to accept a small discoloured 
ivory pocket knife which had belonged to Lord Clyde 
during the Indian Mutiny, adding with a sort of sigh of 
relief, ‘“‘ Ah, now I am satisfied ; you have got something 
from me!” About the same time General Gordon startled 
Sir Edward Malet by abruptly declaring that he intended 
to fight a duel with Nubar Pacha on account of some dis- 
paraging remarks about Mr. Vivian,a former Minister. Sir 
Edward was at a loss to understand Gordon’s motive :— 
4) §6 Vivian,” said General Gordon, ‘‘is a C.B., and I ama C.B. 
too ; I will not permit any one to speak in such a way of a man 
who belongs to the same Order of Knighthood as I do. Nubar 
Pacha shall apologise to me or fight.” 


* “Shifting Scenes.” By Sir Edward Malet, G.C.B. Murray. } 10s. 6d. 
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It required all Sir Edward’s tact to procure the neces- 
sary recantation. 
BISMARCK IN TEARS. 


Sir Edward was on good terms with Prince Bismarck, 
who had been very friendly with his father. Bismarck, 
he says, was the most agreeable man in conversa- 
tion that it has ever been his good fortune to know. 
He had the charm of speaking on apparent terms 
of equality with whomsoever he might be ;addressing, 
providing the conversation was with one towards whom 
he was not ill-disposed. Sir Edward relates an incident 
which shows the Iron Chancellor in one of his softer 
moods. He had occasion to visit Bismarck the day after 
the death of the Emperor Frederick :— 

We walked up and down the long, covered walk which flanks 
the garden of the historic residence of the Chancellor in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, and I own that I was surprised at the emotion 
which he evinced. Not only were his eyes dim, but the tears 
fell down his cheeks. The whole scene was strange, for while 
this silent and incontrovertible evidence of his grief lasted during 
our conversation, no word passed between us regarding the death 
which occasioned it. 


LIBERALISM AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


Sir Edward has many things to say about Egypt and 
our occupation. When he was appointed to Cairo in 
1879 he says Lord Salisbury told him, “Remember you 
will never have anything to back you, whatever may be 
your difficulties, but moral support.” His instructions 
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is thoroughly convinced that “we, bad no. intention’ of 
remaining permanently in Egypt when we went ‘there, 
he is equally certain that our occupation inevitably 
became a lasting one because of the “spirit which 
animates a Liberal Government.” He says :— 

Liberty is their watchword, and because in the attainment of 
thisgprecious boon our constitution has been victorious at home, 
they consider it to be the panacea for all ills. In conferring one 
upon Egypt they honestly believed that they were doing the best 
they could for the country, and they undoubtedly took the 
course which was popular with the masses at home. It would 
have been impossible for a Liberal Cabinet to establish the form 
of domination in Egypt which would have!really enabled us to 
quit it safely in a few years, because that form must have 
embraced a; single’ British administration with despotic power, 
and to have done this would have been equivalent to hauling 
down the colours ‘under which the Liberal party has grown and 
flourished. 

Sir Edward speaks in very high terms in praise of the 
quiet and unassuming heroism which marked the 
character of the late Khedive. 


SIR EDWARD AND THE PALMIST. 


For ways that are dark and devious no court can 
approach that of Constantinople. The labours of Sisy- 
phus are light compared with those of the Ambassador 
accredited to the Porte. Sir Edward has had his full 
share of personal adventures in his wanderings from land 
to land, and he retells the most interesting and exciting 
of them in response to the inquisitive questions of his 
imaginary interviewer. One personal item is worth 
noting. Sir Edward regards as the turning point of his 
career an interview he had with a Parisian palmist. A 
casual remark during the interview transformed him from 
a trustworthy drudge into a man able to act on his own 
opinions. “I do not think,” Sir Edward frankly admits, 
“TI should have become Ambassador at Berlin if I had 
not had that interview with a palmist, who, rightly or 
wrongly, made me believe what he told me.” 
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WRECKING AN EMPIRE. 

Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON went out to South Africa in the 
middle of last year in order to inspect on the spot the 
operation of vindicating the paramountcy of Great 
Britain in those parts. In this book (“ Wrecking the 
Empire.” Grant Richards. 5s.) he describes the process 
as he saw it in actual operation in a series of sixty-seven 
letters, most of which appeared over the signature 
“Scrutator” in the columns of the Morning Leader. 
Those who remember the letters as they appeared in the 
columns of our contemporary—upon whom during the 
whole of last year fell the burden of maintaining single- 
handed the cause of Liberalism in the London Pr.s;— 











Fhotograph by} 


[Elliott and Fry. 
John M. Robertson. 


will need no word of commendation for their contents. 
Those who have not read them will do well to obtain this 
handy and readable volume and learn what a competent 
Scotch observer says as to the methods of Imperialism in 
South Africa. Mr. Robertson, much to his regret, was 
forbidden to watch the operations of our troops at the seat 
of war. He was compelled to confine himself to the two 
Colonies of Natal and the Cape. But although he could 
only report at second hand the worst deeds that have been 
done by our armies in the Republics, he saw quite enough 
of the imbecility and arrogance which have wrecked 
the Empire which they sought to save. No one denies 
that Mr. Robertson is a man of integrity, prejudiced 
perhaps, but no one has ventured to hint that he 
js not a witness of truth, and that he is above all 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


suspicion of being influenced either by the mythical fund 
of Dr. Leyds or by the subtler influence of party passion. 
Mr. Robertson is not by any means a hide-bound partisan 
of any party in this country. He has always held a very 
detached position, which has often brought him into 
sharp antagonism with the Liberal Party and _ its 
leaders. But he is an honest man with eyes that 
can see and a hand that can write. Hence we have 
in this book a vivid picture of the wreckers at work 
upon what used to be the British Empire in South 
Africa. Not only the historical student, but the present- 
day politician may read with advantage Mr. Robertson’s 
story, in its relation to the loss of the American Colonies. 
At first he will be puzzled, for it would seem as if it were 
exactly the same story with altered names. All the 
follies and crimes with which the Generals and Governors 
of George III. forced the American Republic into 
existence, are now reappearing with phonographic and 
photographic fidelity in South Africa. One does not need 
to be a prophet to see that similar causes will produce 
similar effects, and that the method in which we have 
dealt with the white majority in South Africa renders it 
impossible for us to regard the region in which they must 
necessarily be the dominant power as a permanent asset 
in the Imperial balance-sheet. For a time they may be a 
very bad debt, while we continue the unavailing and 
frantic attempt to compel their allegiance by the main- 
tenance of an overwhelming army. But it will not be 
long before even the man in the street discovers that the 
game is not worth the candle, and that to save the rest 
of his Empire he will have to economise in South Africa. 
Mr. Robertson will be one of the few voices which, had 
they been heeded, might have averted that disaster. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF JINGOISM. 

ANOTHER book which may be mentioned in connection 
with Mr. Robertson’s is Mr. J. A. Hobson’s volume on 
the “‘ Psychology of Jingoism” (Richards. 2s. 6d.). It 
is divided into two parts—first, the diagnoses, and 
secondly, the manufacture. Its object is “to point, by a 
recent and most convincing illustration, the modus 
operandi of the various forces of public opinion which 
are most active in the making and the maintenance of 
Jingoism, and to investigate the unexplored psychology 
of this powerful popular passion.” 

“The physical and mental conditions of modern town 
life destroy strong individuality of thought and desire. 
The bad conditions of town life lower the vitality of 
the inhabitants and affect prejudicially their nervous 
organisation. The neurotic temperament thus gener- 
ated seeks natural relief in stormy sensational 
appeals, and the crowded life of the streets and 
ot the music-halls gives the best medium for 
communicating them. This is the very atmosphere of 
Jingoism. Jingoes do not want to fight, for Jingoism is 
the passion of the spectator, the insider, the backer, who 
is more anxious to feed his neurotic imagination than 
personally to participate in the fray. The papers which 
pander to the mob supply them with statements |true or 
false, purposely designed to give passing satisfaction 
to some simple form of curiosity, some low sense of 
humour, or some lust of animalism. The appeal is 
primarily to the passions, and the general mind is 
overborne by the common pulse of passion which 
sways the crowd. The ideal mode of suggestion 
is the terse, dogmatic, unqualified, and unverifiable 
cablegram, which is a most potent form of emotional 
explosive,” 
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Some NoTABLE Books OF THE MONTH. 


MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 


THAT England is in a bad way every one agrees who 
bestows ten minutes’ consecutive thought upon the problems 
ofthe day. Years ago, before the South African War broke 
out, I published an article pleading for a radical new 
departure, pointing out that our systems had broken 
down, that we had no longer an Opposition, and that 
foreign competition was threatening the very founda- 
tions of our commercial supremacy., I was a voice 
crying in the wilderness. To-day the war in South 
Africa has at last brought home to many people 
the conviction that there is “something rotten in 
the state of Denmark,” and that unless we wake 
up and bestir ourselves there is nothing before 
us but national and imperial ruin. The British Weekly, 
one of the many religious papers which have betrayed 
the cause both of religion and Empire, is at last troubled 
with searchings of heart, and last month it published 
an article under the heading, “ Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin,” in which it set forth at portentous length 
what it considered to be the handwriting upon the wall of 
the palace in which our drunken Belshazzar sprawls at 
length. John Bull is at last beginning to blink and rub 
his eyes. The fumes of the Mafficking debauch are 
passing away, and he is beginning at last to realise his 
perilous position. 

Signs of this may be noted on every hand, and among 
these signs may be noted the books “ Efficiency and 
Empire” (Methuen, 6s.) and “ Drifting.” The former is by 
Mr. Arnold White. In relation to the South African war 
his eyes are still darkened, so that he cannot see, or, if he 
sees at all, he sees “ men as trees walking.” But in rela- 
tion to our position among the nations he is wide awake, 
and he is crying aloud in the street like another Jonah,“ Yet 
twenty years and Nineveh will be destroyed.” Jonah gave 
the old Assyrian city a shorter space in which to repent, 
and it is to be feared that the length of the period of grace 
which Mr. White accords to the Empire will tend to lull 
many of his readers into a dangerous slumber. It would 
indeed be very dangerous to conclude that we have twenty 
years in which to save ourselves from ruin. The second 
Empire in France was allowed no such lengthy respite 
between the collapse of the Mexican Expedition and the 
avenging thunderbolt of Sedan. Mr. White points out a 
parallel which is indeed too obvious to escape the 
attention of even a cursory observer. The warnings of 
Colonel Stoffel, unread until after the catastrophe which 
they were written to avert, afford a pertinent illustration 
of the doom which may overtake us if we pass over with 
indifference the lessons of the last few years. Mr. White 
sees the evil clearly enough, and insists upon it with 
vigorous incisiveness, and I am glad to know from him 
that his impeachment of the existing system has been 
received much more sympathetically than he ventured to 
expect. Mr. White is not only unsparing in his exposition 
of the maladies from which we are suffering ; he is equally 
ready to prescribe remedies by which he believes we 
could escape the destruction which threatens us. The 
following is a summary of his recommendations upon any 
or all of which we may agree to differ :— 

I. Restore knowledge to her rightful place in adminis- 
tration, and let the nation know the experts’ estimates of 
requirements. 

2. Define each man’s responsibility, from Minister to 
messenger, and hold him accountable. 

3. Exact the highest standard of efficiency from all. 

4. Punish the unworthy without delay. 

5. Dismiss the unfit and unsuccessful. 
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6. Reward the men who render ¢.x/raordinary service 
to the State. Duty is due to the State, and no man 
should be rewarded for doing it. 

7. Inspect all departments at uncertain times and by 
surprise visits. ; 

8. In bestowing honours, let the nature of the service 
be stated when the honour is conferred. 

9. Honour the schoolmaster, and bring education up to 
date. 

10. Cease to raise drink-sellers to the pecrage. 

11. Sterilise the unfit. 

12. Keep an eye on sacerdotalists’, lawyers’, and stock- 
brokers’ influence on Government. 

13. Appoint no more Commissions of Inquiry unless 
their recommendations are acted on. 

14. Forbid M.P.s to bribe their constituencies by 
“ charities ” or subsidies. 

15. Choose Ministers for personal fitness. 

16. Despise rhetoricians. 

17. Suppress tolerance for that form of “ humanitarian- 
ism ” which consists of reviling this country and belauding 
the enemy. 

We may not agree with all his prescriptions, and some 
of them may perhaps be better worthy of a position in a 
copy-book than as a serious prescription for coping with 
the present crisis, but these are matters of detail. The 
one supremely important thing is to shake people out of 
their present easy-going comfortable path and compel 
them to face the riddle of the Sphinx. 

A book of the same kind—the toxin kind, if I may so 
describe it—is the little volume published by Grant 
Richards, entitled “ Drifuing” (3s. 6d.), by an anonymous 
author, who has spared no cxpense in advertising his work. 
The author of “ Drifting” is himself adrift on the question 
of Free Trade—a fact which will rightly prejudice him in 
the opinion of most readers of his book. Nevertheless, 
the book may be welcomed as an addition to the warning 
voices which are ringing in the ears of John Bull. 

The author of “ Drifting” does not, like Mr. White, 
deal much with recommendations, his chief object being 
the denunciation of what he regards as the evils of 
our present system of Government. He says that 
the theoretical principles of non-interference, indi- 
vidualism, and Free Trade which rule our Empire are 
responsible for nearly all the evils from which we are 
suffering. He draws up a melancholy list of those evils, 
which number seventeen ; but the value of his diagnosis 
may be assessed by the fact that he regards the Liberal 
protest against the shooting of the wounded Dervishes as 
one of our bad symptoms. “ Drifting” is indeed made 
up mostly of denunciation, and the rhetorical style and 
immoderation of many of its passages deprive it of serious 
value. The author’s gibe is perpetually turned against 
“ Little Englanders,” but the effect of his book upon any 
foreigner would be to make him believe that there was 
hardly an honest or capable man in England. 





A MORE than usually interesting number of Books for 
the Bairns appeared this month under the title “ Pic- 
tures from England’s Story.” It contains thirty-three 
full page illustrations in the shape of half-tone engrav- 
ings made after historical paintings by some of the famous 
artists of the early part of the century. The Editor sup- 
plies the letterpress in the form of a plain talk with the 
children on the history of our country and what it teaches 
us. This number can be sent by post for 13d., and next 
month the pictures will be continued in No. 63 of the 
Series. 
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46 sor” Official Year Book for the Church of England, 

” (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 3s.), 

ge a eae complete handbook. It is divided into three 

parts, the first containing historical records, the second 

statistical records, and the third the officers and societies 

of the Church. The present number contains some 700 

pages, and it would be difficult to find any matter, even 

indirectly connected with the Church, upon which they do 
not contain information. 

“The Municipal Year Book for 1901 ” (Edward Lloyd, 
Limited, 2s. 6d.) this year abandons the inconvenient 
practice of dividing the towns into categories according 
to their importance, and substitutes the much simpler 
method of placing them indiscriminately in alphabetical 
order. The sections devoted to Tramways and Housing 
ef the Working Classes have also been increased, and 
the great municipal industries are dealt with in separate 
sections ; the history of progress in each department can 
be taken in at a glance. The book is edited as usual by 
Mr. Robert Donald, and that, perhaps, is the greatest 
praise that can be paid to it. 

A book of another kind, but not less useful in its way, 
is Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co,’s “Pictorial Guide to 
London” (Is.), of which a new edition for 1901 has just 
been issued. The present edition is very well illustrated, 
and contains a number of useful maps and plans. 
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TRAVEL AND RECREATION. 


—_— 3) 


THE SEMMERING RAILWAY IN AUSTRIA. 


E have in one of our recent numbers spoken of the 
Arlberg Railway as one of the greatest engineering 
works of the last century ; but Austria has two 

more railroads which she may well be proud of—namely, 
the Brenner and the Semmering Railways, the former 
being the shortest line from Germany to Italy, the 
latter running from Vienna to the Adriatic. This line 
passes through some very beautiful scenery, and touches 
some important towns ; however, we shall principally 
consider here that part which goes through the Styrian 
Alps, and is generally described as the Semmering Pass. 
The scenery is magnificent, and there are, high up in the 
mountains, some famous hostelries which for years have 
been very popular summer resorts. 








-pure, bracing, and invigorating. 


. Photo by [Dr. Benesch, Vienna. ~ 
Schottwien and Maria Schutz, 


With the Sonnwendstein Mountain, from the Semmering Railway. 


Near the station of Semmering is a large, and in every 
respect first-class, hotel called the Hotel Semmering. It 
stands 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, and the air is 
The mild winter days, 
which distinguish these high-lying places, make the hotel 
also a most popular winter resort. The station is not the 
highest part of the pass; that is reached in the middle 
of the tunnel, which is more than 4,000 feet long. The 
view from every part of the road is indescribably 
beautiful. 

_The railway passes over some remarkably fine and 
high viaducts, amongst them a double one which is 





Landesverband fir Fremdenyerkehr in Tirol. 


Address—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 


This Society is glad to give information to intending visitors 
about Winter and Summer Resorts of Tyrol; issues Railway 
Tickets ; sends Pamphlets, etc. ; advises as to Hotels, Pensions, 
ete., ete. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 
Vorariberg and Liechtenstein. 
Address: BREGENZ. 


Information given about Vorarlberg and the Lake of Constance. 
Count Zeppelin’s Airship lies on the lake. Bregenz is well 
adapted as headquarters for those who wish to see the Count’s 
experiments. 


The above associations which have been officially established for the purpose of 
placing their services at the disposal of travellers and tourists, are always willing to 
give the best information respecting Tyrol. They advise as to hotels, winter and 
summer resorts, mineral springs, journeys, excursions, guides and expenses, and 
forward pamphlets, etc., and advise free. 


Address—12, CARL STRASSE, INNSBRUCK, and BREGENZ. 


The following places in Tyrol are especially recommended for the spring season, 
where mild butrinvigorating air, splendid walks, excellent hotels and pleasant society 
may be found. Terms are moderate, and everything is done by the various ini 
strations to make a sojourn pleasant. 





MERAN. Beautiful spring weather, charming 


promenaces. 


GRIES,, near Bozen. No cold winds. 


ARCO. Semi-tropical vegetation, excellent air. 
RIWA. Perfect boating and fishing. 


INNSBRUCK. 
of amusement. 

GOSSENSASS. Mountaineering. Splendid Hotel. 

KITZBUMEL. Pleasant walks, English pension, 
healthy air. 


WHERE TO STAY. 
HOTEL TIROL, Innsbruck. 
HOTEL MONTFORT, Bregenz, on the Lake of Constance. 
HOTEL SCHWA'INSEE, Hohenschwangan, the Royal 


Castles. 


Sunshine, invigorating air, plenty 








greatly admired. At the end of the long tunnel we are in 
Styria, and we descend rapidly to Steinhaus and Spital. 
The character of the landscape now undergoes a great 
change. The rocky cliffs and deep ravines give place to 
green hills and rich, velvety meadows—in short, to a truly 
idyllic picture. 

The number of summer and winter resorts, sanatoriums 
and health-resorts in the Semmering district is great, 
and all are but a short journey from Vienna. 

From Spital we come to Miirzzuschlag, a small town 
of villas and hotels; this place is much frequented in 
winter for the sake of ski-running, for which it 
affords particularly good opportunities. The next station 
is Langenwang, and now the railway leads through a 
district, rich in ancient and modern castles, to Kapfen- 
berg and through Bruck, Stirbing, Judendorf to Graz, 
the picturesque capital of Styria. The way south is 
thoroughly interesting, and Marburg, Cilli and Laybach 
are well worth a visit. From here to Trieste the railway 
passes Adelsberg, near which are some of the finest 
grottos in the world, of which the Adelsberg Grotto 
deserves special mention. 
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ART IN THE 


American Journal of Sociology.—March. 
Municipal Art. Elma Graves, 


Architectural Review.—Errincuam Hovsr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, 1s. March. 


The Artistic Side of the Pan-American Exposition. TIllustrated. 
E. H. Brush. 


Architecture in the Victorian Era. A. E. Street. 


Silversmiths’ Work at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. Illus- 
trated. F. Hamilton Jackson. 
The Opportunity of the Australian Commonwealth. A. R. 


Jemmett. 


Warwick Castle. Bertram C. Windle. 


Tuscan Painting and Sculpture. Illustrated. L. J. Oppen- 
heimer. 
The Whitechapel Art Gallery. Illustrated. 


The Cathedral of Chartres. Illustrated. S. N. Vansittart. 
The Architectural Problem in the United States. 
Supplement :—‘‘ Cesar’s Tower, Warwick Castle,” by E. H. 
New. 
Argosy.— March. 


John Ruskin as Artist. Illustrated. Frank Rinder. 


Art Annual.—H. Virtve. 2s. 6d. 


The Life and Works of Sir John Tenniel. 
Monkhouse. 

A monograph, illustrated by four full-page plates, and over fifty text- 
blocks. Me. Monkhouse says :— 

‘*For the last fifty year Sir John Tennizl has occupied one of the most 
public positions in Tattend: This is chiefly true for the years 1862-1900 
inclusive, during which, as chief cartoonist of Pusch, he has issued week by 
week, almost without a break, a design on the most important theme of the 
day. It may be said there is scarcely a man in the street who does not 
know and admire his work, and it is even better known and appreciated by 
the objects of his keen but gentle satire—the crowned heads and statesmen 
of the world. It has not only been a source of amusement to millions, but a 
power in the history ofnations. They say it has destroyed cabinets and 
precipitated wars, and it certainly has exerted a great influence in the 
direction of public opinion. Yet this most public of men in one sense has 
been the most private in another. Year after year, for not much less than 
half acentury, he has lived a quiet life in his present residence in Maida 
Hill, attending the Punch dinner on Wednesday, and spending Thursday 
and Friday on kis cartoon for the week, and for the rest, seldom going far 
beyond the circle of his familiar friends, or leaving England, except for a day 
ortwo. Punch, indeed, may be said to have absorbed not only his talents, 
but his life.” 

‘*Perhaps the most noble and aff:cting of all Sir John Tenniel’s cartoons, 
and by most critics regarded as his masterpiece, is that simple, almost 
homely allegory, with which he symbolised the fall of Bismarck—‘ Dropping 
the Pilot.’ As in his most burlesque cartoons, the persons represented are 
playing parts in an imaginary drama and are dressed in character, but there 
is no humour here. All is as grave as the sober fact which suggested the 
design. The great German Chancellor, whose mighty intellect, iron will, 
and absolute devotion to his country had brought all her enemies to her feet, 
and solidified her scattered states into one great empire—or, to use the image 
of the cartoon, the Pilot, who had brought the ship of state through count- 
less dangers to a safe harbour, is dismissed, or ‘dropped.’ Slowly and 
sadly, but with a manly step, he descends the ship’s ladder to the little 
boat, his function ended. The skipper, the grandson of that Emperor to 
whom the Pilot had devoted his life, looks at the retreating figure from the 
bulwarks above with a face that shows neither anger nor pity.” 


Illustrated. Cosmo 


Artist.—9, Rep Lion Court, FLeeT STREET. 
Mucha’s Art. Illustrated. B. K. 


Stencil Decoration. Illustrated. Dr. G. C. Williamson. 
A Summer Cottage. C. H. B. Quennell. 


1s. March, 


Great Thoughts,—Ap.il. 


A Talk with Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A. 
Blathwayt. 


Illustrated. Raymond 


House.,—H. Virtve. 


Inigo Jones. Illustrated. R. D. 
Modern Developments in Porcelain, 
Canterbury Weavers. Illustrated. 


6d. April 


Illustrated. Bric-4-Brac. 


MAGAZINES. 


International Monthly.—March. 
National Expression in American Art. ‘Will H. Low. 

“ Our comparative success is matter for congratulation ; and that virtually 
untried men did what they did in Chicago in 1893, and have profited by 
what was learned there, to do what has since been done in the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington, or the Appellate Court in New York, is worthy 
of high praise and, even more, hopeful augury for the future.” 


Leisure Hour.—April. 
Old Pottery and China. Illustrated. E. M. Jessop. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassett. 
Frontispiece :—‘‘ St. Elizabeth of Hungary spinning Wool for 
the Poor,” after Mrs. Marianne Stokes. 
Mrs. Marianne Stokes. Illustrated. Mrs, Alice Meynell. 


“‘ However it may be for other artists, it is certain that Mrs. Stokes found 
in gesso and tempera the whole convention, and by concomitance the spirit, 
that suited her genius. She is by nature and grace a primitive painter in 
tempera, exquisitely sincere in feeling, mistress of a pure method; her 
handicraft would be rather encumbered than flattered by the facilities 
allowed by oils to mend and to add. She is direct, in heart and hand, and 
possesses the ¢ re and the foresight that this simple and severe art of 
tempera demands. After three years of the practice she is still making 
experiments. She believes herself to have attained but the first degrees of 
an art destined to greatness. Great things and large things are to be looked 
for as a result of this recovery. Fine and vigorous is the hand, single is the 
vision, and pure is the intellect that have shown the way to an art about to 
live again.” 

“‘ Mrs. Stokes is a painter of keen apprehension in simple things. No 
man or woman beginning the world at the time of the re-arising of art in 
Europe, when Romance began, could have a fresher spirit than hers, a 
clearer heart, or sincerer sympathies,” 


The Grands Prix for Engraving at the Paris Exhibition. 
trated. H. Frantz. 

Mr. F. J. Williamson, Sculptor. Illustrated. 

Gems of the Wallace Collection. 
M. H. Spielmann. 

A National Tribute to Prof. Ruskin. Illustrated. Wm. White. 

Decorative Art in Belgium. [Illustrated. Octave Maus. 

The Decorative Work in the New Station of the Paris-Lyons 
Railway. Illustrated. H. Frantz. 


Month.—March. 
The Religious Art of the Twentieth Century. 


1s. 4d. April. 





Illus- 


Arthur Fish. 
Continued. Illustrated. 


Rev. H. Lucas. 
Monthly Review.—Ap il. 
In Defence of Reynolds. T. Sturge Moore. 


New Liberal Review.—April. 
The Impressionist. William Sharp. 
Nineteenth Century.—April. 


Augustin Rodin. Count de Soissons. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Apz:il. 
The Dairymaid ; Photogravure after Greuze. 
J. F. Millet. Illustrated. Charles Yriarte. 


Poster.—o, FLeet St. 1s. Feb. 
Queen Victoria in Painting and Sculpture. 
Wenlock. 
Chéret. Illustrated. J. K. Huysmans. 
Old Valentines, Illustrated. H. R. Woestyn. 
Edgar Wilson. Illustrated. C. Hiatt. 
American Designs for Book-Advertisements. 
Hiatt. 
Gleanings from an Autograph Album. 
E. Wenlock. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—April. 
Two Centres of Moorish Art. Illustrated. 
Weeks. 


Illustrated. E. 


Illustrated. C. 


Illustrated. Continued. . 


Edwin Lord 
Sunday Magazine.—April. 


Limoges Enamels. Illustrated. Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 


Sunday Strand.—April. 


Mr. A. E. Emslie. Illustrated. J. F. Chapter, 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


ooo 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


’ Ainslee’s Magazine.—Ivtern ATIONAL News Co. 10 cents. 
M 


arch. 
The Miles-Corbin Feud. Illustrated. L. A. Coolidge. 
Yellow Journals. Illustrated. Alan Sangree. & 
Uruguay’s Progressive Ruler. Illustrated. Douglas White. 
The Decay of Manners. John G Imer Speed. 
Some After-Dinner Humorists. Illustrated. G. B. Mallon. 
Traffic and the Country. Illustrated. Arthur I. Street. 


American Journal of ages salem Pav. 1 dol. 50 cents. 
an, 


The Necessity fora New Standpoint in Sleep Theories. Henzy Hubbard 


Foster. 
A Colour Illusion. M. F. McClure. 
The Perception of Visual Form, L. Hempstead. : 
On the Correlation of Mental and Motor Ability in School Children. W. 
Chandler Bagley. ‘ 
Experimental Study of the Mental Processes of the Rat. W.S. 
Small. . 
A Comparison of Judgments for Weights lifted with the Hand and Foot. 
A. J. Kinnaman. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Lvuzac. 
The Organic Theory of Soci:ty. A. H. Lloyd. 
Some Phases of the Sweating System in the Garment Trades of Chicago, 

Nellie Mason Auten. 

Fraternal Beneficiary Societies in the United States. B. H. Meyer. 
The Race Problem. Mary Taylor Blauvelt. 

Theoretical and Practical Nietzschzism. Victor S. Yarros. 
Punishmeat to fit the Crime. Samuel H. Ranck. 

Anglo-American Magazine.—s), Cuancery Lane. 1s. 
The Queen’s Reign. Draper E. Fralick. 

The Queen as a Woman. Helois: Durant Rose. 
The Passing of Queen Victoria. Edwin Ridley. 
The Philippine Islands; La Pe-la de la Orient= 

Why | aad not Englishmen becom: Naturalised Americans? 


Hawaii First. Continued. Illustrated, E.S. Goodhue. 
The Evolution of Mining Investments. H. H. Douglas. 


Antiquary. —Etuior Stock. 64. March. 


Continued. 


March. 


35 cents. 


March. 


Rosco2 Williams Grant. 
Civis Americanus 


Prisoners of War in England a Century Ago. Continued. Rev. G. N. 
Godwin. 
Dante’s Illustrations from Animal Life. Rev. W. C. Green. 


Relics of Sun-worship, Illustrated. W. H. Jewitt. 
Uhe Early History of the Northampton Mercury. Illustrated. 


Apzvil. 
Relics of Sun-Worship. Concluded. Illustrated. W. H. Jewitt. 
Stocking Clocks. G, L. Apperson. 
Curiosities of and in Our Ancient Churches. 
Henry P. Feasey 
Prisoners "of War in "Engl and a Century 


Godwin. 


Continued. Illustrated. 


Ago. Continued. Rev. G. N. 


Arena,—Gay anp Birp. 25 cents. March. 
Are Scientific Studies dang:rous to Religion? James T. Bixby. 
How ‘Trusts can be crushed. Justice Walter Clark. 
The Last Century as a Utilitarian Age. B. O. Flower. 
Organised Charity. Charles Brodie Patterson. 
The Key-note in Musical Therapzutics. Henry W. Stratton. 
The Army Canteen. George Alpheus Marshall. 
The Criminal Negro. Frances A. Kellor. 
Direct Legislation and Social Progress ; Conversation with Eltweed Pomeroy. 

Argosy.—Georce AtLeN. 1s. March. 

Giuseppe Verdi. J. Cuthbert Hadd=n. 
Singapore. Illustrated. Hugh Clifford. 
In the Outer Himalayas. Illustrated. Charles Dallas. 
Wild Bird Song. Miss Florence A. Fulcher. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. March 
Democracy and Efficizncy. Woodrow Wilson. 
Mr. McKinley as President. Henry B. F. Macfarland. 
John Marshall. James Bradley Thayer. 
A Letter from Germany. | William C. Dreher. 
The Reconstruction Period: the Freedmen’s Bureau. W. E. Burghardt 


Du Bois. 
Animals in Literature. Geor vee ba eee 
British Confederation. J. W. 


Three Centuries of American on William Morton Payne. 


Badminton Magazine.—HeInemMann. 1s. April. 
The Coming Cricket Season. Home Gordon. 
Deer-Stalking on the Newfoundland Barrens, 


ilver, 


Illustrated. Arthur P. 


Concerning Stewards. Earl of Ellesmere. 

The White Witch Duck. Illustrated. William A. Dutt. 
Shooting in the Solomons. Illustrated. J. Gaggin. 

The Art of Trapping. E. B. Osborn. 


Sport in Caithness. Illustrated. Alban F. L. Bacon. 


The Proposed Alteration in the Law of Leg-before-Wicket. P. F. Warner: 
South American Sporting Reminiscences. Illustrated, Lieut. Percival} 
Hall-Thompson. 
Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow. 1s. 6d. April. 


Progress of Banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1902. Continued- 


Som: Pitfalls of Banking Securities. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—B.ackwoop. 
Spion Kop, etc.; Dies Ira. Linesman, 
Some Editors—and Others. 
The Footbalh Nations. Hamish Stuart. 
The Jeopardy of Greek. H. W. Auden. 
Among the Migrants. Ernest Robinson. 
A Defence of Literature. 
Russia’s Aims, 
Musings Without Method. Continued. 
‘The Position of the Commander-in-Chief and Army Reform. 
Anti-English Sentiment in Germany. 


Bookman.—Hopper Anp StouGcuTon. 6d. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. _ Illustrated. 
Leo Tolstoy. Illustrated. G. H. Perris. 
Tolstoy’s Place in European Literature. 


Bookman.— Ame_erica.) 


2s. 6d. April. 


March. 


Illustrated. Edward Garnett. 


Dopp, MEAD Anp Co., New York. 25 cents. 


March. 
The Poetry of Stephen Phillips. Illustrated. Ricard Le Gallienne. 
The Country of Sienkiewicz. Continued. Illustrated. Louis E. Van 
Norman. 
Daudet and the Making of the Novel. A. B. Mauricz. 


Giuseppe Verdi. With Portrait. Lewis M. Isaacs. 
Foreign Authors in America. With Portraits. R. R. Wilson. 
Canadian Magazine.—Ovrarrio Pvstisuinc Co., Toroxto. 
25 cents. March. 
Victoria and the Victorian Age. Illustrated. George R. Parker. 
‘The Death of the Queen. Illustrated. Prof. W. Clark. 
The Queen’s Prime Ministers. With Portraits. A. H U. Colquhoun. 
The New King. Illustrated. Norman Patterson. 
Che Prince of Wales’s Visit to Canada. Illustrated. R.T. Lancefield- 
Growth of the British Empire. G. W. Ross. 
How a Census is taken. E. J. Toker. 
Dr. Louis Frechette. F. Clifford Smith. 
Captain.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. April. 
The King and the Fire Biigade. Illustrated. Jack While. 
Birds’-Nesting by Photography. Illustrated. A. Williams. 
Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassety. 6d. 
Stories of Special Trains. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 
The Tideway Course ; Putney to Mortlake. Illustrated. H. W. 
‘Twentieth Century Fur-Trading. Illustrated. Beckles Willson. 
The Trams of the World Illustrated. A. Wallis Myers. 


April. 


Taunt. 


Queen Alexandra; a Sea-King’s Daughter. Illustrated. Constanc> 
Beerbohm, 
Cassier’s Magazine.—33. Beprorp Street, Stranp. rs. March. 


The Union Pacific, Denver, and Rio Grande, and Southern Pacific Railways. 
Illustrated. Dr. James Douglas. 

Late Practice in utilising Blast’ Furnace Gas 
Illustrated. William H. Booth. 

Electric Power for Engineering Workshops ; 
versus Long-Line Shafting. Illustrated. 

An conomical Steam Power Plant and What It Teaches. 

. H. Barrus. 

po srican Competition in the World’s Engineering Trades from American 
Points of Vizw; Symposium. 

Continental Steam Engines, as Seen at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated- 
W. D. Wansbrough. 
3ritish Industrial Warfare ; 

A. Hamilton Chu:ch. 
Soldering Aluminium ; Why Some Solders Fail. 


Catholic World.—22, PArerNoster Row. 1s. 
Religious Communities and Their Critics. Illustrated. 
Music as a Civilising Agency. C. C. Eaglesfield. 

The Heart of Brittany. Illustrated. 

Some Interesting Facts about 
Campbell. 

The True Landing-Placz of Columbus. 

Thomas Henry Huxley. Dr. James J. F 


as a Gas Engine Fuel. 
Individual and Group-Driving. 


Illustrated. 


the Erring Policy of the British Workingmam 


Joseph A. Steinmetz. 
March. 


the Catacombs. Illustrated. Mgr- 


= ats F. MacBennett. 
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Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. April. 
Koblenz to Rotterdam. Illustrated. Augustine Birrell. 
The Transportation of Iron. Illustrated. Waldon Fawcett. 
Trade Unions in Japan. Mary Gay Humphreys. 
Fashions in Literature. Charles Dudley _ ag 
Old Manor-House Gardens. Illustrated. Rose Standish Nichols.” 
A pr a 's Experiences: during the Siege of Vicksburg. Lida Lord 
ee 
Malaria and Certain Mosquitoes. Illustrated. L. O. Howard. 
Personal Reminiscences of Queen Victoria. 


Churchman.—E ior Srocx. 6d. April. 
Disestablishment and Disendowment in Ireland. Bishop Chadwick. 
The Witness of the Historical Scriptures to the Accuracy of the Pentateuch. 
Continued. Chancellor Lias. 
Archbishop Charles Manners-Sutton. Canon Benham. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Parernoster Row. 8d. April. 
Studies in Millionaires. James Burnley. 
Across the Channel at Railway Speed. 
Leniency ; Why and How It failed in South Africa. 
Rooks and Rookeries, James Smail. 
Two Funeral Processions in the Mall, February 2, r90r and January 30, 


1649. H. Lucy. 
The Education of Girls. E. Hadwen. 


THE REVIEW 


Transvaat Refugee. 


Vanilla-Gathering in Central America. R. W. Cater. 
: Chantanquan.—Caavravqvs Panes, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 20 cents. 
arc. 


Development of the Study of Greek and French 
Charles W. E. Chapin. 

Russian: Women. lilustrated. Isabel F, Hapgood. 

‘Trusts and Internationalism. T. N. Carver. 

The Rivalry of Nations, Continued. Illustrated. E, A. Start. 

Constantinople. Illustrated. E. A. Grosvenor. 

The Inner Life of Odysseus. H. N. Fowler. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Cavacu Missionary SOCIETY. 


ch. 


in American Colleges. 


Sir Arthur Conan 
China. G. F 
Nehemiah Goreh. E. S. 


fF Commonwealth.—We tts, GARDNER, DARTON AND Co. 
The Housing Question. Rev. A. W. Jephson. 

Progress in the Nineteenth Century. Continued. Canon Moore Ede. 
The Future of Elementary Education. Continued. ‘I’. C. Horsfall. 


Contemporary Review.—Cotumsus Co. as. 6d. April. 
The Defence of the Empire; Open Letter to Lord Salisbury. Author of 


“* Drifting. 
Dr. E, J. Dillon. 


Henry Morris. 


3d. March. 


M. Witte om 6 the Russian Commercial Crisis. 
A Plea for Knowledge. Bishop Creighton. 
‘The Protestant Declaration. J. Horace Round. 

A Day ina Paris Hospital. Carabin. 

£775—1899 ; a Parallel. A. M.S. Methuen. 

The Statesmanship of Paul. Continued. Prof. W. M. Ramsay 
How I mobilised My Company. Maior H. D. Sichel. 

France and Great Britain ; Two Civilisations. Havelock Ellis. 
‘The Citizen and the Politician. Robert Donald, 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn, Evper. 1s. April. 

Joseph Joachim; Blackstick Papers. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 
fragment of a Greek Tragedy. A. E. Housman. 

‘A Workman’ s Family Budget. Arthur Morrison. 
opiate Lady Broome. 
Monboddo and the Old Scottish Judges. Alex. Innes Shand. ' 
A Londoner’s Log-book. Continued. 
The Nymphe and the Cléopatre. W. J. Fletcher. 
Australian Memories. F. G. Aflalo. 
‘The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Continued. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 

Cosmopolitan.—INTERNATIONAL News Co. 6d. March. 
a King’s Gallery of Beauty. Illustrated. A. Van Cleef. 
ross-Country Riding in America. Illustrated. David Gray. 

Behind the Scenes. Illustrated. Lavinia Hart. 
Secretaries to the Presidents. Illustrated. W. W. Prics. 
A Society Girl of the Eighteenth Century. Illustrated. M. W. Goodwin. 
The Boxer Movement. Sir Robert Hart. 
Se: Illustrated. Mary C. Blossom. 
The Folk Theatre. Illustrated. Brander Matthews. 
The Advantages of Public Ownership and Management of Natural Mono- 


polies, R. T. Ely. 
The Philippine Question. G. F. Seward. 


Crampton’s Magazine.—s, Henrietta Srreet. 6d. April. 
“The Latest Discoveries in Babylonia. Hermann V. Hilprecht. 
Verdi as a Patriot. Salvatore Cortesi. 
A Nurse’s Diary in Besieged Mafeking. Continued. A. M. Craufurd. 
A Bishop among Cannibals in Africa. Prosper Augonarde, 


‘Critic.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York, 
A Reading of Life; Poem. George Meredith. 
‘The Poetry of Mr. Kipling. Edward Dowden. 
Victoria’s Poets-Laureate. With Portraits. Annie Russell Marble. 
Blackstick Papers. Continued. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 
Phillips Brooks. R. Heber Newton. 


25 cents. March. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Critical Review.—WitiiaMs Anp NorGATE. 1s. 6d. March. 


Hastie’s ‘‘ Kant’s Cosm eri ” and Turner’s ‘‘ Knowledge, Belief and 
Certitude.” vee FA 

ag “ History of t Book of Common Prayer.” Rev. C, Anderson 

cott. 

Dial.—315, WABASH AveNvE, CHICAGO. 1ocents. Marchz. 
Public School Legislation in Illinois. 

March 16, 
The Prices of Books. 
Economic Journal.—Macmittan. 5s. March, 


Further Notes on the Economic Aspects of the War. Sir Robert Giffen. 

The Statistics of Municipal Trading. x Row-Fogo. 

Contracting-Out from the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Mona Wilson. 

Some Features of the Economic Movement in Ireland, 1880-1900. Prof. 
C. F. Bastable. 

An Agricéltural Excursion in Lombardy. L. L. Price. 

Philanthropy and Wage-Paying. Mrs. Virginia M. Crawford. 

The Protection of Labour in Japan. Ernest Foxwell. 


Educational Review.—J. M. Denr. 1s. 8d. March. 
Notes on Foreign Schools. Illustrated. Wilbur S, Jackman, 
Negro Education in the South. Paul B. Barringer. 
Intercollegiate Debating. George P. Baker. 
False and True Criticism of Public School Work. E. Benjamin Andrews. 
The Spirit of the Age in Education. George H. Martin, 
se and Control of Examinations. Arthur T. Hadley. 


Empire Review.—Macmi.ian. 
ueen Victoria. Bishop Glyn. 

he Queen’s Reign in the Colonies (1837-1901) : 

Canada. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, and Sir Charles Tupper. 

Australia, Henry Copeland, Sir Horace Tozer, and Sir John Cockburn. 

a ew Zealand, W. P. Reeves. 

nee e Colony. Sir David Tennant. 
The British Empire from a French Point of View. 
India’s Power of Self-Defence. 
Frontier. 
LondonjUniversity in Relation to the Empire. 
The True Causes of the War. 
The Army and the Empire: 

1. Pretorius, 

2. Lieut.-Col, J. J. Byron. 
Imperial Telegraph Routes. Lizut. Carlyon Bellairs, 
America and the Wes’ Indies. Sir Nevile Lubbock. 
Woman in Australia. Mary Gaunt. 

British Administration in Egypt. Sir oe Miéville. 
ril, 

The Royal Colonial Tour. With Chart. 

The Command-in-Chief. Sir Charles Dilke. 

My Visits to the Dowager-Empress of China. 

Mr. Brodrick’s ‘Imperial Yeomanry ;” 

Scarbrough. 

The Ebb and Flow in National Literature. 

Our New Frontier Province. Sir ie 

The Colonial Office from Within. Sir John Bramston. 

Native Problems in South Africa. Rev. John S. Moffat. 

Colonial Marriages. John A, Cockburn. 

The Abyssinian Question. Edward Dicey. 

Sport in Newfoundland. John B. Karslake. 

India’s Memorial to Queen Victoria ; Lord Curzon’s Views. 

The Pro-Boer Movement in France. Charles Lyon. 

Phases of Life in the Colonies. Old Colonial College Students. 

Britain’s Duty to British Labour. Edward Rae Dawson. 

Indian and Colonial Investments. Trustee. 

The Story of Malaria. Sir Michael Foster. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. March. 
The Coming Industrial Empire of Puget Sound. D. B. Bogle. 


March, 


Is. 


Yves Guyot.' 
A Twenty-One Years Resident on the 


Sir Philip Magnus. 
Alexander Wilmot. 


Lady MacDonald. 
an Alternative Scheme.!| Earl of 


Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 
pel Griffin. 


Equipment and Methods of the Indian Dockyards. Illustrated. £6, 
Bowden. 

Economy in Fuel Combustion and Steam Generation. W. W. Christie. 

Gold Mining and Milling in Western Australia, Illustrated. A, 


Charleton. 
Influence of the Exposition’on the French Steel Industry. Henri Guérin. 
Actual Working of American Locomotives on British Railways. Illustrated. 
C. Rous-Marten. 
er ee | in Central and South-western Asia. Illustrated. 


The Determination of Costs in Isolated Electric Plants. P. R. Moses. 


Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. March. 

mae Motor versus Steam-Engine Driving. Continued. 

R. Gordon Sharp 
Pumps ; Their Cuscemtien and Management. Philip R. Bjérling. 
High Speed Toothed Gearing. James Christie. 
Dynamo IIIs and Remedies. 
Lifting Electro-Magnets, Illustrated. E, B, Clark. 
Pneumatic Tools and Appliances in Foundry Service. Illustrated. W. P. 

Pressinger. 


Light Lathes and Screw Machines. Illustrated. John Ashford. 


Expository Times.—Simekin, Marsuatu. 6d. April. 
The Three Cups. Rev. W. A. Gray. 
Ezekiel’s Priests and Levites. Prof. Ed. Kénig. 
The Judzan Ministry of Jesus. Canon Bernard. 


Illustrated. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Feilden’s Magazine.—Temrte CuAmsers. 1s. March. 
The Development of the White Lead Industry. Illustrated. L. M. G. 
Cuthbertson, ' 
Electrical Fires. Illustrated. William Brew. 


Beutel Driving of Textile Factories. Ernest Kilburn 


Illustrated. 


Scott. 
The Central London Railway. Illustrated. Continued. W. N. Twelve- 
trees. 
‘Fireside.—7, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 6d. March. 
The Royal Throne. Illustrated. Dr. S. B. James. 


Illustrated. Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming. 
Illustrated. Continued. Dean Farrar. 
April. 
Queen Victoria and Tennyson. Rew F. B. Macnutt. 
Iona and Legh Richmond, Illustrated. Rev. G. T. W. Munby. 
England and Her Capital a Hundred Years Ago. Illustrated. , 
Main and Mean Streets. Illustrated. H. Somerset Bullock 


Folk Lore.—Davin Nutr. 5s. March. 


Retiring Presidential Address. E. Sidney Hartland. 
Old Irish Tabus, or Geasa, Miss Eleanor Hull. 


Fortnightly Review.—CuarMan Anp Hatt. 


Will Germany Fail? Calchas. 

Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sydney Buxton. 

Prince Ukhtomsky ; the Czar’s Friend. . Rees. 

Fifth London County Council. H. L. W. Lawson, 

The New Liberalism. G. F. Millin. 

Two Notes on Charles Lamb, E. V. Lucas. 

Mr. Frazer’s Theory of the Crucifixion. Andrew Lang. 

Germany and England. Ignotus. 

Church and King. Sir George Arthur. 

The Problem of French Monasticism. John Manson. 

Mr. Brodrick’s Scheme of Army Reform. Author of ‘‘ An Absent-Minded 
War.’ 

The Orthodox Use of Mounted Infantry. 

Our Unbusinesslike Admiralty. Excubitor. 

French Poetry of To-day. Emile Verhaeren. 

Locomotion in the Twentieth Century; Anticipations. H. G. Wells. 


Forum.—Gay Anp Birep. 1s. 6d. March. 


British Rule in the Dominion of Canada. Sir John G. Bourinot. 

What cf the Democratic Party? Charles Denby. 

The Growing Powers of the President. H. L. West. 

Labour Conditions in Switzerland. W. B. Scaife. ; , 

The Superintendent from the Primary Teacher’s Point of View. Alice Irwin 
Thompson. 

Tabloid Journalism ; Its Causes and Effects. A. Maurice Low. 

Homicide and the Italians. Napoleone Colajanni. 

The Hopes and Fears of Russia. Felix Volkhovsky. 

The Boer War ; a Study in Comparative Prediction. 

The Nations in Competition at the Close of the Century. 

Li Hung Chang ; the Machiavelli of Chinese Diplomacy. 

Career of King Edward VII. J. Castell Hopkins. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—r4r, Firru Avenve, 
New York. rocents. March. 
Scientific Child Study. Illustrated. Edward Marshall. 
Farther North than Nansen; Expedition of the Duke of Abruzzi. 
Illustrations and Map. Montenero. 
Matthew Stanley Quay. Illustrated. Alan Cunningham. 
Bird Haunts of ervey. Illustrated. R. W. Shufeldt. 


Genealogical Magazine,—Ettior Stock. 1s. 


The Demise of the Crown. 
The Boyne Peerage Case. 


How to reach the Chinese. 
Cowper ; the Poet of Home. 


as. 6d. April. 


Major F. C. Ormsby-Johnson. 


Herbert W. Horwill. 
acob Schoenhof. 
obert E. Lewis. 


With 


March. 


Concluded. W. B. Wright. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuatro anp Winpus. 1s. April. 
Sir Francis Barry’s New Excavations of Brochs. Karl Blind. 

The Queen of Denmark and Colonel Keith. Georgiana Hill. 

A Provencal Pilgrimage. John Manson. 

Francis Osborne, Author. Charles C. Osborne. 

Some Recent Advances in Stellar Astronomy. J. Ellard Gore. 

The Portuguese Claimant at the Court of Elizabeth. Harold F. Hills. 
Was Victor Hugo Colour-Blind ? C, E. Meetkerke. 

Medizval West-Pyrenean Penology. A. R. Whiteway. 

Semaphore Telegraphs. W. B. Paley. 


Geographical Journal.—Epwarp STAnrorD. 2s. 


Queen Victoria. Illustrated. 

Explorations in the Canadian Rocky Mountains. 
tions. Prof. J. Norman Collie. 

A Bathymetrical Survey of the Freshwater Lochs of Scotland. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Sir John Murray and F. P. Pullar. 


. Geological Magazine.—Dutav. 1s. 6d. March. 
Some Lake Basins in Alberta and British Columbia. Illustrated. J. 


Parkinson. 
Bone Cave in the Cospeaionens Limestone of the Wye Valley. 
Miss D, M. A. Bat 
Woodwardian Srcciion Notes, Illustrated. F. W. Cowper Reed. 
Lower Carboniferous Fishes of Eastern Fifeshire. Dr. R. H. Traquair. 
History of the Sarsens. Concluded. Prof. T. Rupert Jones. 


March. 


With Map’ and Illustra- 


Illustrated. 
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36, PaTERNOSTER Row. 6d. April. 


ames and Nanette Mason, 


Girl’s Own Paper.—: 
pag Alexandra. Illustrated, 
n Talent running in Families. iss E. D’Esterre-Keeling. 
The Failures of the Business Girl. Miss Flora Klickmann. 
Anne Beale; Extracts from Her Diary. Continued. 
The First Roof-Garden in London. Illustrated. Douglas Sladen. 


Girl’s ;Realm.—10, Norro.k Street, Stranp. 6d. April. 
The Girlhood of Queen Alexandra and Her Sisters. Illustrated. Sybil. 
Girl Workers in Potteries. Illustrated. Sybil C. Mitford. 
ane Victoria’and the Children. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
ow Francesca and I visited the Wood-Carving Valley of St. Ulrich 


Sheila E. Braine. 
The Knowlton Basset Hounds. Illustrated. A. J. Bowden. 
6d. April. 


Good Words.—Issister. 

Subterranean Fires in the Black Country. I!lustrated. H. G. Archer. 
Picturesque Eggs. Illustrated. James Scott. 

Mis. Isabella fra Bishop. With Portrait. 

A Japanese Village. Illustrated. S. Ballard. 

How We get our Drugs. Illustrated. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 

The Queerest Phase of Newspaper Work. John Pendleton. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Bripe Srreer. 6d. April. 
Samuel Smiles, LL.D. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
The Modern Girl; Talk with Mrs. L. T. Meade. Illustrated. Raymond 


Blathwayt. 
Sir Samuel Baker and the Repression of the Slave Trade. 

Ernest Phillips. 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 


~ Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortn. 
Lord Avebury. Illustrated. W. J. Wintle. 
True Shamrock and Sham Shamrocks. Illustrated. 
Animal Actors. Illustrated. F. Z. S. 
What the L.C.C. has done in Ten Years. Illustrated. Harold Conway. 
Liverpool to Manchester in Eighteen Minutes. Illustrated. 
A Steamer above the Clouds, Illustrated. F. A. Talbot. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 1s. 
Serpent-Worshippers of India. Illustrated. Walter H. Tribe. 
The Australian Squatter. Illustrated. H.C. Macllwaine. 
Colonies and Nation. Continued. Illustrated. Woodrow Wilson 
The Rise of Berlin. Sidney Whitman. 

Harvard Graduates’ Hegesine—6, | Beacon STREET, Boston. 

75 cents. March 

Roger Wolcott. With Portrait. W. Lauvenen. 
History of the Harvard Lampoon. Illustrated. W. B. Wheelwright. 
Harvard’s Opportunity in Medicine. W. T. Councilman. 

Home Magazine.—Nassau Street, New York. rocents. Feb. 
How a Big News Story is covered. Illustrated. Geo. Barry Mallon. 
The Life of the Life-Savers. Illustrated. Will M. Clemens. 
The Games of Chinese Children. Illustrated. Prof. J. T. Headland. 
How the City of New York fights the Snow. Illustrated. Theodon 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. A. H. Lawrence. 


34#d. March. 


April 


Waters. 
March. 
Wall Street’s Biggest Day. Illustrated. Earl D. Berry. 
The Democratic King of England. Wilf. P. Pond. 


How a Presidential Campaign is fought. Illustrated. H. E. Armstrong. 
How Railroads fight the Snow. Illustrated. Arthur Inkersley. 

The Knack of Singing. Eugene Wood. 

The City from the Sky-Scrapers. Tllustrated. W. P. Curtis. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Fteer Street. 1s. 3d. March. 
The Newest Light from the Ancient Monuments. A. H. Sayce. 
The Present Demands on the Preacher for a Forward Movement. Dr. J 
Parker. 
The Ethics of Pulpit Speech. Prof. A. T. Hoyt. 
The Abandonment of Christian Missions in China. Robert Speer. 
The Public Reading of the Bible ; a Study in Vocal Exegesis. Rev. J. T. 


Docking. 
Humanitarian.—Dvckxworrtn. 
The Position in China. Prof. R. K. Douglas. 
Persia ; the France of the East: Interview with the Persian Minister. 
The Moral Problem of Collective Psychology. Scipio Sighele. 
The Groan of a Poor Law Guardian. Amy F. Cackett. 


6d. April. 


British Character. John Trist. 
The Enterprise Club. 
The Glory of God. Paul Tyner. 


William E. A. Axon, Hon, LL.D. 
Idler.—Dawsarn AND Warp. 6d. March. 
| Wits of Jena; Made in Germany. Illustrated. Ray Stannard 
aker, 
The Race for the North Pole. 
Wellman. 

Indian Review.—G. A. Naresan, MAprRaAs. 
The Expansion of the Empire under the Queen. 
India under Victoria. Prof. M. Rangachari. 
The Empire of Vijayanagar. V. R. Natu. 

International.—A. T. H. Brower, Cu1caco. t1ocents. March. 
The Féte of Gayant de Douai. Illustrated. Andre Camille Fontaine. , 
A Trip to Cheyenne Canon. Illustrated. Ella P. Campbell. 

The Pulque of Mexico. Illustrated. ; Mrs. L. M. Terry. 


Abulfaragius. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Walter 


ros. per annum. Feb. 
Rev. E. M. Macphail. 
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International Monthly.—InrernationaL News Co. 1s. March. 
The Situation of France in International Commerce. André Lebon. 
The Problem of Development. Thomas H. Morgan, 
Child-Study and. Education. James Sully. 
Civic Reform and Social Progress. E. R. L. Gould. 


. Irish Ecclesiastical peaihy Fen Nassau STREET, DuBLIn. ts. 
arch, 

Dr. Salmon’s “‘ Infallibility.” Very Rev. Dr. Murphy. 

The Contemplative Life. Cardinal Vaughan. 

Finite and Infinite. W. Vesey Hague. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Girt, Dusiin. 6d. April. 
Help the Poor Orphan. Rev. Matthew Russell. 
Some Forest Folk of Scotland. Madge Blundell. 


Journal of the Board of Agriculture.—LavucuTon. 
‘The British Crops of 1900. 
Recent Experiments in the Manuring of Potatoes. 
Seeds for Hay and Pasture. Douglas A. Gilchrist. 
Imports of Agricultural Produce in 1900. 
Return of Material to the Root of the Hop. A. D. Hall. 


Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society.—16, Sr. Mary’s 
ARSONAGE, MANCHESTER. 55. Feb. 

Iceland and the Icelanders. Illustrated. John R. Newby. 

The Ukamba Province, East Africa Protectorate, and Its Progress under 
British Administration, Illustrated. J. Ainsworth. 

Some Remarks upon the Crisis in China. Rev. F, Galpin. 

Impressions of a Voyage to China and Japan. F. Hoyle. 

A Lady's Impressions of Hong-Kong. Mrs. Unsworth. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NortTHUMBERLAND 
AvENUE. 6d. March. 


The Expansion of Trade with China. T. H. Whitehead. 


Juridical Review.—Green anv Sons, EpinpurGu. 

Recent Legal Reform. Lord Watson. : 

The Legal Provisions and Intestate Succession in Scotland. Prof. Dove 
Wilson, 

Legislative Intervention between Employer and Workmen in France. 
Charles Gans. : 

Recent Legislation affecting fgecione. C. N. Johnston. 

Ancient Law in Modern Life: Agnation and Cognation. Prof. F. P. 
Walton. 

The Casualty of Composition in the Case of Minerals. J. W. D. Kirkland. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Kermer. 
Ss. arca, 


The First Earl of Orkney ; the Premier Field-Marshal of England. With 
Portrait. Charles Dalton. 
Infantry in a New Century. Sir J. H. A. Macdonald. 
ican Operations in the Philippines. 
Knowledge.—326, Hich Hotsorn. 6d. March. 
Exploring the Thunder Cloud. Illustrated. Rev. J. M. Bacon. 
Spring-Tails ; Insects of the Sea. Illustrated. G. H. Carpenter. 
he Size of Ocean Waves. Continued. Vaughan Cornish. 
The Region of Virgo. Illustrated. E. W. Maunder. 
Total Solar Eclipses of the Twentieth Century. Illustrated. A. C. D. 
Crommelin. 
Finger-Prints as Evidences of Personal Identity. Illustrated. R. Lydekker 


Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. March. 


1s. March. 
R. Patrick Wright. 


3s. 6d. March. 


Our Queen. Illustrated. Miss M. S. Warren. 
Besieged in Pekin. Illustrated. Lady Macdonald. 
ene eg with the Hoop. Illustrated. Alder Anderson. 
ints from a Mother’s Life. Illustrated. Continued. Mrs. W. E. Gladstone. 
Lady’s Realm. Hutchinson. 6d. March. 
The Duke and Duchess of Devonshire. Illustrated. 


The King’s Bodyguard. Illustrated. Hugh Spender. 
Some!Deans of the Church of England. Illustrated. 

Lady Concert-Singers. Illustrated. Landon Ronald. 
= as Orators. Illustrated. Miss Laura Alex. Smith. 
‘On Chaperons ; Discussion. Illustrated. 


April. 
—_ Alexandra. Illustrated. 
ishop Legge of Lichfield. Illustrated. Sarah A. Tooley. 
Social Life in Norway. Illustrated. Miss Hilda Dundas. 


Is the Honeymoon a Desirable Institution? Discussion. Illustrated. 
Royal and Imperial Orders for Ladies. Illustrated. 
Earl and Countess of Minto. Illustrated. 

Land Magazine.—149, Srranp. 1s. March. 


‘Sea-Side Planting. Charles S. France. 

The Success of Hop-Culture in Germany. Edward Conner. 

The Outlook of the World’s Timber Supply. Dr. Schlich. 

Village Amusements. A. W. Crampton. 
iments on Pasture Land with Basic Slag. Prof. Winter. 


Leisure Hour.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d. April. 
A Voyage to Australia, Illustrated. J. Macfarlane. 
King’s ynn; the Market Town of King Edward VII. Illustrated. H. 
ar 


‘bour. 
A Tour through North-Eastern Ireland. Continued. Illustrated. Sir John 
W. Moore. 
Secular Education in New Zealand. J. Grattan Grey. 
Fish-Drugging in the South Seas. Louis Becke. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Library World.—4, Ave Maria Lange. 6d. March. 

Binder’s Lettering. Illustrated. L. Stanley Jast. 
Modern Novels Out of Print. James Duff Brown. 
The Bibliography of National Music. 

Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Lirrincorr, PHILADELPHIA. 

1s. March, 
A Quaker-City Girlhood. Mrs, E. D. Gillespie. 
Making a Garden. Anna Lea Merrit. 
The Native Races of Mexico. Henry S. Brooks. 
Longman’s Magazine.—Lonemans. 

Madame Necker. S.G. Tallentyre. 
Ancient Herbals. Thomas Cooke-French. 


McClure’s Magazine,—10, Norro.k STREET, STRAND. 


March. 
Edward the Seventh. Illustrated. G. W. Smalley. 
Life Portraits of Queen Victoria. Illustrated. 
Disbanding the Union Army. Illustrated. Ida M. Tarbell. 
What We know about Mars. With Diagrams and Maps. 
Holden. 

Reform through Social Work. Illustrated. T. Roosevelt. 

Macmillan’s Magazine.—MAcmILLan. 1s. 
Literature and Democracy. 
The Secret of Ireland. Stephen Gwynn. 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Henry the Eighth.” J. L. Etty. 
The Census-Schedule. George Bizet. 
In the Advance. Ernest Dawson. 
Bardsey ; the Island of the Current. Charles Edwardes. 
Book-Hunting. 
‘The Man inthe Ranks. One Who has served. 

Man.--3, HANover Square. 1s. April. 

A Prehistoric Cemetery at El Amrah in Egypt. Illustrated. D. Randall- 


Maclver. 
Celadon Ware, Siam. Illustrated. T. H. Lyle. 


Medical Magazine.—62, Kinc WittiAM Street. ‘1s. March. 
The Prison Act, 1898. A. R. Whiteway. 
Mediterranean or Malta Fever. Illustrated. Dr. R. Tanner Hewlett. 
The Termination of Tubercle Infection occurring in Childhood. Dr. T. D. 


Lister. 
Oxford ; Its Colleges and Halls. Concluded. A. J. H. Crespi. 
Missionary Review of the World.—44, FLeeT STREET. 25 cents. 
arch. 
Suggestions for New Methods and Measures. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 
Central America as a Mission Fizld. With Map and Illustrations. 


P. Castells. A 
Contributions of the Christian Endeavour Movement to Missions. Rey. F. 


6d. April. 


ro cents. 


Edward S. 


April. 


F. De 


The Evangelisation of New*York City. With Map. Helen F. Clark. 
Some Thrilling Experiences in China. Rev. J. R. Hykes. 
Month.—Lonemans. 1s, March. 

The Cardinal’s Letter and Memorial Services. Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 

eas gh Sal an Eighteenth-Century Convert. Continued. Miss 
. M. Symonds. 

Mary Queen of Scots and the Grand Papal League. Rev. J. H. Pollen. 

Grades of Beauty. Mgr. John S. Vaughan. 

A Basque Village Féte. C. P. Whiteway. 

The Rosary. Continued. Rev. Herbert Thurston. 


Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 2s. 6d. April. 
A Great Debate on the Army. 
The Civil Service and Reform. Major-Gen. Sir Edmund Du Cane. 
Sir Robert Hart on China. Capt. F. E. Younghusband. 
The Administration of Patriotic,)Funds. Earl Nelson. 
German Anglophobia. Henry W. Wolff. 
The Native Problem in Our New Colonies. E. Sidney Hartland. 
The Distribution of British Ability. Havelock Ellis. 
The Ruins of the Hauran, Illustrated. Miss G. L. Bell. 
The Evolution of the Englishman. Horace Hutchinson. 
Reflections on the Art of Life. R. de Maulde La Claviére. 


Musical Times.—Novetro. 4d. April. 
8,. Bolwell St., Lambeth Walk ; the Birthplace of Sir A. Sullivan. Illustvated. 
Permissible Fifths. F. E. Gladstone. 


New England Magazine.—s. ey Square, Boston, 25 cents. 
arch. 
Olden Time Music in the Connecticut Valley. Illustrated. Collins G. 
urnham, 
The City of Rochester; New York State. Illustrated. Raymond H. 


Arnot. 
Sojourner Truth. With Portraits. L. B. Chace Wyman. 
Illustrated. F. Spencer Baldwin, 


What Ireland has don2‘for America. 


New Liberal Review.—33, Tempte CHAMBERS. 1s. 
“*The Hueless Love”; Poem. George Meredith. 
Business-like Imperialism. J. A. Spender. 

The Real Lessons of the War. Jean de Bloch. 

The Decay of Parliamentary Oratory. Alfred Kinnear. 

An Unimperial Race. T. M. Healy. 
Our Navy; Its Unpreparedness for War. G. Halliday. 

Newfoundland or France? The Peril of the French Shore. H. W. Wilson. 
Wanted! An Imperial Policy in Education. T, J. Macnamara. 

The Imperial Liberal Council. Dr. Heber Hart. 

The Housmans ; a Family of Poets, Stephen Gwynn. 

Glasgow Exhibition. Dan Scott. 


April. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 2s. 6d. April. 


Our Last Effort for a Voluntary Army : 
A Civilian View. Henry Birchenough. 
A Military View. Maj. -Gen. Frank S. Russell. 
Military Training Schools for Lads. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
A Military Provident Fund. Earl of Arran. 
Army Nursing. Miss Ethel McCaul. 
The Modesty of Englishwomen. Mrs. Wm. Mahood. 
Emigration for Gentlewomen. Arthur M. Brice. 
Doctors in Hospitals. B. Burford Rawlings. 
The Bacteria Beds of Modern Sanitation. Lady Priestley. : 
British Communication with East and South Africa. Evelyn Cecil. 
Company Law Reform. R. Gervase Elwes. : 
Robert Browning the Musician. Miss A. Goodrich-Freer. 
Encyclopedia Maxima. Herbert A. Giles. 
The First Queen of Prussia. W. H. Wilkins. 
An ‘‘ Advanced ” View of the “‘ Church Crisis.” Rev. W. J. Scott. 
The King’s Test Declaration. Sir George S. Baker. 
Lord Curzon in India. Stephen Wheeler. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 
The Pope’s Civil Princedom. Archbishop Ireland. 
Musings upon Current Topics. Continued. Benjamin Harrison. 
Matilde Serao, Henry James. . 
Business Situation and Prospects in the United States. Charles R. Flint. 
Protestant Foreign Missions; a Retrospect. Dr. Judson Smith. 

The Independence of Cuba. Frank D. Pavey. 

The King of England. Sir Charles W. Dilke. 

Some Perils of the Postal Service. Henry A. Castle. 

Recent Discoveries in Greec2 and the Mycenzan Age. aie 2s Waldstzin. 
Municipal Ownership of Natural Monopolies. Richard T. 

Positivism: Its Position, Aims, and Ideals. Frederic ED 

The Recent Dramatic Season. W. D. Howells. 


Northern Counties Magazine.—E.tior Srocx. 6d. April. 
The Lancashire Fusiliers. Illustrated. Walter Wood. 
The Statesmen of West Cumberland. Dean Kitchin. 
Roman Northumbria. Illustrated. Thomas Hodgkin. 
The Yorkshire Dialect. Continued. Rev. J. Hanson Green. 


Open Court.—Kecan Pavt. 6d. March. 


The Province of Government. C. C. Bonney. 

The Sacred Fire Among the Slavic Races of the Dalkan. 
V1. Titelbach. 

The Value of Ethical Cult. J. Cleveland Hall. 

Thz Old Testament Scriptures as They appear in the Light of Scientific 
Enquiry. Dr. Paul Carus. 

The Hugo Grotius Celebration at Delft. 

Outing.—InTeRNATIONAL News Co. 25 cents. March. 

King Winter in His City Home. Illustrated. L. Vandervort. 

The Need of Trained Observation ‘T. Roosevelt. 

The Caribou and Its Home. Illustrated. Andrew J. Stone. 

Indian Dances of the South-West. Illustrated. W. H. Drape2r. 

European Figure-Skating. Illustrated. George Wood. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 1ocents. ¥ 2b. 
The Aztec Calendar Stone. Illustrated. Adelia H. Taffinder. 
Coffee-Culture in Mexico. Illustrated. Laurence M. Terry. 
The Land of William Tell. Jane Nearlein. 
With John James Ingalls. James Matlock Scovel. 
The Red, Black, and Yellow. John T. Bramhall. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, CHAarinc Cross Roap. 1s. 
London ; the Black City. Illustrated. Sir W. B. Richmond. 
The Ugaa anda Railway. With Map and Illustrations. Howard Hensman. 
Queen Victoria as a'MoraljForce. W. E. H. Lecky. 

Sandhurst and the Training of Our Officers. Illustrated. Author of ‘‘ An 

Absent-Minded War,” 

Real Conversation with Mr. Thomas Hardy. Illustrated. William Archer. 
Reminiscences of Verdi. Illustrated. M. de Nevers. 
Parents’ Review.—Kecan Pau. 6d. March. 
‘The Education of a Royal Princess. Illustrated. Continued. 
Botanical Gardens, and Their Value in Education. Rev. W. Tuckwell. 
‘On the Study of the Beautiful. E. H, Farnell. 
The Limitations of the School. Continued. G. F. Bridge. 
Words Which have seen Better Days. G. L. Apperson. 
Historic London ; Its Teaching for the Child. D. L. Maguire. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. April. 
Whe Descendants of Queen Victoria. Illustrated. 
Archangel ; In a White City. Illustrated. A. Montefiore Brice. 
In the Deep Seas. Illustrated. C. Herbert. 
oe Alexandra. Illustrated. A. H. Beavan. 
rom France to Russia by Balloon. Illustrated. Alder Anderson. 
Self-Protection on a Cycle. Illustrated. Marcus Tindal. 
Coaling Ships at Sea. Illustrated. Herbert C. Fyfe. 
Land-Crabs. Illustrated. C. W. Andrews. 
* Philosophical Review.—Macmitian. 3s. 
The Kantian Doctrine of Space. Prof. G. S. Fullerton. 
The Theory of Interaction. Prof. Frank Thilly. 
The Neo-Hegelian ‘‘ Self” and Subjective Idealism. Prof. A. K. Rogers. 
* Physical Review.—MacmiLtan. socents. Feb. 
The Velocity of Ions drawn from a Flame. _C. D. Child. 
The Exact Relation between Osmotic Pressure and Vapour Pressure. 
Arthur A. Noyes. 


as.6d. March. . 


Illustrated. Prof. 


Illustrated. 


Apzil. 


March. 


AII 


Dependence of the Modulus of Torsion on Tension. J. hey Benton. 

A Determination of the Viscosity of Water. E. R. Dre 

The Application of the Manomz2tric Flam2 to the Salephnee: 
Austin. 


Positivist — REEVES. 
Imperial Contraction. E. S. Bee: 
Two Voices from the Far East. 1. “in. Bridges. 
International Politics. F.S. Marvin. 
The London County Council and Housing Reform. 
Appeal of Japanese Buddhists on Behalf of China. 


Louis W. 


3d. April. 


Henry Tompkins. 


Practical Teacher.—33, Paternoster Row. 6d. March. 
School Punishment. T. A. Organ. 
Memory in the Schoolroom. John Gunn. 
Primary Education in Holland. W. T. Thompson. 
The Dominion of Canada. 
Psychological Review.—Macm:ttan. 3s. 
The Psychology of Profanity. G. T. W. Patrick. 
Art, Industry, and Science. Warner Fite. 
The Angle Velocity of Eye Movements. Raymond Dodge and T. S. Cline. 
Public Health.—:12), SHarressury AVENUE. ts. March. 


An Experimental Milk Supply. W. Robertson. 
Some Difficultizs met with in the Isolation of Infectious Diseases. 


Green. 
The Housing <f Rural Populations. Chas. E_Pag:t. 
The Relation of State and Local Boards of Health to Outbreaks of Diph- 


theria, G. E. Tyler. 


Public School Magazine.—131, Temete CHAMBERs. 
Epsom College. Illustrated. Rev. W. T. Keeling. 


March. 


T. A. 


6d. March. 


Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. April. 
Royal Gifts. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 
Holy Week in Jerusalem. Illustrated. Dr. Preston 


Illustrated. Miss E. L. Banks. 
Illustrated. Rev. H. B. Freeman. 
Bishop Doane of A!bany. 


For God’s Defenceless Ones. 
A Chat about Concordances, 
Christ, the Wonder-Worker. 
Pavement Games and Superstitions. Rev. Hugh Macmillan. 


Railway Magazine.—30. Ferrer Lane. 6d. March. 
Luke Longbottom, Locomotive, Carriage and Waggon Superintendent, 
North Staffordshire Railway; Interview. Illustrated. 

The Minor Receipts of Railway “Companies. Illustrated. Georg: A. Wade. 
The Royal Wuerttemberg State Railway. Illustrated. Concluded. H.» 
Douglas Bennett. 

Locomotive Water Supply. Illustrated. G. J. Stoker. 

The earlt n History of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Clarke. 

The Extension of the Orleans Railway. Illustrated. D. T. Timins. 

The Funeral of Queen Victoria. Illustrated. Brunel Redivivus. 

Snow Hill Railway Station, Birmingham. Illustrated. Reginald H. Cocks. 


Reliquary.—Bemrose. 2s. 6d. April. 
Some Interesting Essex Brasses. Illustrated. Miller Christy and W. W. 
orteous, 
Homes of the Picts. Illustrated. D. MacRitchie. 
Pre-Norman Cross-Shaft at Nunburnholme, Yorkshire. 
Romilly Allen. 
Is the Dumbuck Crannog Neolithic? 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. J. 
R. Munro. 


Review of Reviews.—(America). 13, Astor Prace, New York. 
25 cents. March. 

Illustrated. W. T. Stead. 

Scenes of Country and Town in Australia. Illustrated. 

American Tea Gardens, Actual and Possible Illustrated. Leonora Beck 

Ellis. 

Agr culture in the Twelfth Census. Le Grand Powers. 

How the Beet Sugar Industry is growing. Ray Stannard Baker. 

A New Way of Settling Labour Disputes. John R. Commons. 


Review of imei 5 QvuEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
. Jan. 


King Edward VII. 


Tbe First Federal Cabinet. With Portraits. 

A Century of War. Continued. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 

The Nineteenth Century. Illustrated. W. T. Stead. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan. With Portrait. 

New Zealand at the Beginning of the Century. Rev. Joseph Berry. 

New Zealand and an Island Federation. LIilustrated. Sir Robert Stout. 

St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. rs. April. 

a Modern Magician. Illustrated. Tudor Jenks. 
Life-Savers, Old and Y oung. Illustrated. Gustav Kobbé. 

The Little Princess Victoria and Her Dolls. Illustrated. Elisabeth Finley. 
ey <i sees the Noblest of Roman Emperors. Illustrated. Eleanor 


Le 
The Sion “Tilustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 


School Board Gazette.—Bemrose. “1s. 
The Fight for the Higher Grade Board Schools. 
The_Minute for the Establishment of Higher Elementary Schools. 


School World.—Macmittan. 6d. April. 
Educational Aspects of Recent Archzological Research in Pre-Historic 
Greece. Illustrated. F. E. Thompson. 
Seasonal Natural History for Schools. Prot, J. A. Thomson. 
On Various Methods in the Teaching of Arithmetic. R. N. Haygarth. 


Robert Houdin ; 


March. 
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Science Gossip.—rr1o, STRAND. *. March. 
Some British Diving Beetles. Illustrated. E. urgess Sopp. 
British Fresh-Water Mites. Illustrated. Contheued C.F 
Experiences in Floating Foraminifera. Dr. G. H. Bryan. 
Arsenic and Arsenic-Eaters. C. A. Mitchell. 
An Introduction to British Spiders, Illustrated. F. P. Smith. 


Scottish Geographical Ma 


eorge, 


zine.—EpwArD STANFORD. 1s, 6d, 
arch. 


A Bathymetrical Survey of the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Sir John Murray and Fred P. Pullar. 
Trade and Colonisation in British Central Africa. Illustrated. Alfred 


Sharpe. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. 1s. April. 
The Southern Mountaineer. Continued. Illustrated. John Fox, Jr. 
A Day witha Tramp. Walter A. Wyckoff. 
The Stage Reminiscences of Mrs. Gilbert. Concluded. 
Charlotte M. Martin. 
Cordes. Illustrated. Ernest C. Peixotto. 


Strand Magazine.—Georce Newnes. 6d. April. 
Illustrated. 


Tllustrated. 


Some Personal Characteristics of Queen Victoria. 

Comets. Illustrated. Sir Robert Ball 

What is the Greatest Achievement in Music? 
Frederick Dolman, 

Ventilating Parliament. Illustrated. F. Foulsham and A. C. Banfield. 

Fliegende Blétter; the German Punch. Illustrated. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, PATERNosTER Row. 


ueen Alexandra. Illustrated. Canon Fleming. 
he Call of the New Century for an Increase of Reverence. 
Bishop Chadwick. 
Recent Excavations in Palestine. Illustrated. R.A. Stewart Macalister. 
Dr. William Landels. With Portrait. Rev. S. G. Green. 
Women of the Nineteenth Century in Westminster Abbey. 
E, W. Richardson. 


Sunday Magazine.—Issisrer. 6d. April. 
Dr. George Matheson. With Portrait. A. W. Stewart. 


The Créches of Paris. John J. Waller. 
Mrs. Ward of Whittington. Illustrated. F. D. How. 


Sunday Strand.—Grorce Newnes. 


“Birds of the Bible. Illustrated. Gambier Bolton. 
The Feast of Passover in the Twentieth Century. 


Cordova. 
Moveable Churches. Illustrated. J. A. Kay. 
Healing the Sick in China. Illustrated. Mrs. Bryson. 
Bethnal Green Free Library; a People’s University in the East-End. 


Illustrated. G. H, Pike. 


Temple Bar.—Macmittay. 1s. 
More about Jane Austen. Rev. George Salmon. 
Shakespeare in Buckinghamshire. Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 
The Journals of John Wesley. Dora M. Jones. 


Temple Magazine.—Horace MarsHatt. 


A Glimpse at the Home Industries of Great Britain. 
owser, 
The Birthplaces of Some Distinguished Yorkshiremen. Illustrated. Charles 


. Shaw. 
In the Shadow of St. Paul’s; Tllus- 
trated. A. F. Barlow. 
Who shall rock the Cradle? Illustrated. Davina Waterson. 
Dalton Ha'l, the Owens College, Manchester. Illustrated. A. P. Easton. 
Common Sense for Mothers and Nurses. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith. 


Theosophical Review.—3, LANGHAM Piace. 1s. March. 


The Sayings of an Indian Sage. A. H. Ward. 
Planes of Consciousness, Dr. F. S. Pitt-Taylor. 
Concerning Runes and Odins Rung Song. Mrs. Haig. 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” Mrs. Duddington. 
What a Theosophist believes. Dr. A. A. Wells. 
The Marvellous Adventure of Michael Quarme. 
Thought-Power; Its Control and Culture. 
Besant. 


Symposium. Illustrated. 


6d. April. 


With Portrait. 


With Portraits. 


6d. April. 


Illustrated. Rudolph de 


April. 


6d. April. 


Illustrated. Thekla 


Interview with Archdeacon Sinclair. 


Michael Wood. 


Continued. Mrs, Annie 


Travel.—Horace MarsHAtt. 
Venice. Illustrated. W. J. Dawson. 
Tahiti and Its People. Illustrated. E. Pallander. 
Twenty-four Hours in Buda-Pesth. Illustrated. H.S, Lunn. 


United Service Magazine.—W. Crowes. 2s. April. 
Home Coast-Defence and Submarine Mines. Naval Officer. 
Notes on the Evolution of Cavalry. Continued. Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 
Frederick the Great. Continued. William O’Connor Morris. 
Army Reorganisation. Editor. 
The Canadian Militia System and al Applicabtlcy to Our Own Require- 
ments at Home. Major F. G. S 

Some Notes on the Lessons of the Souch ‘African War. 
{ottings from South Africa. Senior Officer. 

fusketry Reform. Assistant-Adjutant. 
The Service Kit of the Infantry Soldier. Major G. W. W. Savile. 
Mounted or Mobile Infantry. Fasilier. 


3d. March. 


Regimental Officer. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Universal and Ludgate Magazine.—18, Cocksrur Street. 6d. 
April. 

Dr. Leyds. Illustrated. John Bell, 
Actresses in Male Shakespearian Réles. Illustrated. W. J. Lawrence. 
Travelling in Persia. Illustrated. Marion L. ‘Tisdall. 
Mr. Martin Harvey. Illustrated. 
Unpublished Letters of Napoleon I. Continued. Prof. Ed. Wertheimer. 
Rear-Admiral the Duke of Cornwall and York. Illustrated. H. C. Fyfe. 


Werner’s Magazine.—43, East roru Srreet, New York. 
25 cents, March. 


Giuseppe Verdi. With Portrait. 


Westminster Review.—8, York Buitpincs, ADELPHI. 

April. 

A Message from the Cape. Vindex Justitiz. 

Political Principles. Franklin Thomasson. 

The Hope of the Liberal Party. R. T. Lang. 

The ‘‘ Polish Danger” in Prussia. Henry W. Wolff. 

Rome and Her Dutch Rebels. R. B. Townshend. 

The Roman Quarrel. Giovanni Dalla Vecchia. 

The New Humanitarianism. Thomas Stanley. 

Abolition of Capital Punishment. Mark Drayton. 

The Myths of Greece. W. A. Leonard. 

Morbid Actors. Allan Laidlaw. 

What are Immoral Plays? S. P. Kerr. 

The Indian Famine. J. D. Anderson. 


as. 6d. 


Wide World Magazine.—Gerorce Newnes. 6d. 


A “Rhino” and an Elephant on the Burma-Siam Border. 
Lieut. D. J. Munro. 

What happened When We climbed Scafell. 

My Travels in Central Asia. Continued. 
Deasy. 

Some Curiosities of the Uganda Railway. 

The Laggest Camera in the World. Illustrated. D. 

A Summer among the Upper Nile Tribes. 
Major R. G. T. Bright. 

Travelling under the Sea. Illustrated. Major C. Field. 

In Unknown New Britain. Illustrated. J. T. O'Malley. 

A Mishap on the Matterhorn. Illustrated. E, E. Stock. 

Fifteen Months in the Kalahari Desert. Illustrated. B. Wilson. 


April. 


Illustrated. Mrs. K. Rubie. 
Illustrated. Capt. H. H. P. 


Illustrated. F. W. Emett. 
Allen Willey. 
Continued.’ Illustrated. Brevet- 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. April. 


Queen Victoria’s Visits to Foreign Countries. Illustrated. Marie A. Belloc. 
Child-Life in Brittany. Illustrated. Kathleen Schlesinger and Paul 


Géniaux. 
Mr. G. O. Smith at Home. Illustrated. M. Randal Roberts. 
Ski-Running in Norway. Illustrated; A. Edmund Spender. 
Freemasonry. Illustrated. Fred W. Crowe. 


How London gets Her Electric Light. Illustrated. G. Bacon. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anp Srovcnuton. 6d. April. 


Mr. Chamberlain. Illustrated. Continued. Miss Jane T. Stoddart. 
Are Contrasts Advisable in Marriage? Illustrated. Mrs, E. T. Cook. 
Victoria the Great and Good. Illustrated. Sarah A. Tooley. 


World’s Work.—Dovstepay, Pace anv Co., New York. 
March. 


G. A. Grow: the Maker of Four Million Homes. 
Incidents of Presidential Inaugurations, 

The Rule of the English-Speaking Folk. rere 4 
Religion by Human Touch, Illustrated. J. A. Riis. 
Wake up, England. Chalmers Roberts. 

The Progress of Honesty. H. G. Chapman. 

Telephoning 3,000 Miles. W. A. Anthony. 

Making Stations Attractive. Illustrated. D. B. Howland. 
Improving the National Capital. Illustrated. F. E. Leupp. 
General de Wet. illegas. 

Philip Armour, Merchant. He I. Cleveland. 


25 cents 


Rufus Rockwell Wilson. 


Yale Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 75 cents. Feb. 


Crises and Their Management. Charles A. Conant. | 
The Entry of the United States into World Politics as One of the Great 


Powers. S. E. Baldwin. 
The Attitude of the United States toward an Interoceanic Canal. Ira D. 
Travis. 


C. J. Bullock. 


Young Man.—Horace Marsuatyt. 3d. April. 


Chats about the Australian Commonwealth with Sir Horace Tozer and Sir 
Andrew Clarke. Illustrated. 

The Story o' of the Bicycle; Interview with Mr. J. K. Starley. 

“*Reuter’s.” Illustrated. 


Direct Taxes and the Federal Constitution. 


Illustrated. 


Young Woman.—Horace MarsHaty. 3d. April. 
Mrs, Aubrey Le Blond ; In Arctic Norway with a Camera. Illustrated. 
House-Decorating as an Occupation for Women; Interview with Mrs. 
Keightley. 


Illustrated. 
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XUM 


EADING 


ONTENTS OF 


URRENT FERIODICALS. d 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benzicer anp Co., E1nsiEDELN. 50 Pf. Mar. 


English and Dutch. i a Dr. G. Grupp. 

Graphology. Continued. J. 

Paris Exhibition. Continued. ” Whastrated. G. Baumberger. 

Rome in the Jubilee Year. Illustrated. Continued. Eremos. 

Daheim,—VeELHAGEN UND Ktasina, Lerpzic. 20 Pf. Mar. 2. 

The Prussian Sezhandlung. Illustrated. A. O. Klaussmann. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, New Guinea. Illustrated. H. Kirchhoff. 
March 9. 

Prince Regent Luitpold of Bavaria. With Portrait. 
March 23. 

Novalis. Illustrated. Fritz Déring. 

Leukas-Ithaca. Illustrated. P. Elsner. 

Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pusret, Recenspure. 

Schwaz. Illustrated. F. Peters. 

Emanuel von Max. With Portrait. 

Norway. K. Kollbach. 

Queen Victoria. With Portrait. 


F. von Ostini. 


40 Pf. Heft 7. 


Dr. A. Kohut. 


eft 8, 
The Royal Residence at Munich. Illustrated. Dr. O. Denk. 
Luitpold of Bavaria. Illustrated. 
High Temperatures. Illustrated. F. Frélich. 
Salzburg. Illustrated. KF, Koch-Breuberg. 


Deutsche Revue.—Devutscue VeRLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 


Mks. per qr. March, 
The Boxers. Sir Robert Hart. 
Justus von Gruner ; Autobiographical. Continued. 


St. Petersburg Letters, 1806. 

Bernhard Baumeister. Ilka Horovitz Barnay. 

The Secret Agent and Bismarck. _H. von Poschinger. 

“‘Schlagende Wetter” by Maria Eugenia ag Grazie. Prof. M. Benedikt. 
Regeneration in the Vegetable Kingdom, . Haberlandt. 

The Recent Development in Ordnance. w von Bremen. 

The Vatican in Its Relation to France and Germany. Prof. G. M. Fiamingo. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesriiper Paeret, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 
arch, 

The Classical Literature of the Chinese. W. Grube. 
Travels in Malay. Continued. Ernst Haeckel. 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain and ee Law. 
The Australasian Confederation. E. Jun 

The Central Pyrenees. Continued. E. ‘Serasburgher. 

‘The Last Days of the Maltese Order (1798). 
Unpublished Letters by Novalis. E. Heilborn. 
Queen Victoria. Lady Blennerhassett. 
Arnold Bécklin. W. Gensel. 

Deutsche Worte.—Lancecasse 15, Vienna, VIII./i. 
“*Schlagende Wetter.” Dr. Max Adler. 


Dokumente der Frauen.—Marie Lanc, MAGDALENEN-STRASSE 12, 
Vienna VI./1. 50 Pf. March 1. 


B. Matthiass. 


1 Mk. Feb. 


The hea Quest’on in the Light of Philosophy and History. Prof. Paul 
arth. 
The Marriage Market. Dr. F. Winter. 
March 1s. 
Women and Children and Home Labour. Betty Brod. 
Gartenlaube.—Exnsr Ker’s Nacur., Lerpzic. 50 Pf. Heft 3. 

A Tyrolese Peasant Wedding. Illustrated. Paul Miiller. 
Fever and Its Treatment. Professor Liebermeister. 
Novalis. Dr. K. Busse. 

Gesellschaft.—E. Pierson, DrespEN. 75 Pt. March r. 
Georg Hermann. Paul Wiegler. , 
Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Modern Slavery.” A. Goldschmidt. 
“* Young England.” A. von 

Grenzboten.—F. W. Grunow, Lerrzic. 1 Mk. March 7. 


‘The English Church. H. Bartels. 

German Finance in the New Century. 

Kant, Goethe, and Monism. Concluded. H. von Schoeler. 

<Edipus. 

Police in the Later Roman Empire. 
March 14. 

‘The Polish Question. 

‘The Engli h Church. Concluded. H. Bartels. 

Goethe’s Letters. 

Industrial Monopolies in the bie States. Continued. O. Tollmann. 
March at. e 

The Polish Question. Concluded. 

Lay Thoughts on Humanism and the Humanistic School. 


Kultur.—Jos. Roru, Vienna. 8 Mks. 50 Pf. perannum. Heft. 4. 
Catholic Truth as the Key to the History of Philosophy. Prof. 


O. Willmann. 
Xerxes and Esther. Dr. R. von Kralik. 
Autobiographical, 1848. ns Freiherr von Helfert. 
Physiology in Astronomy. A. Miiller. 
Virgil. Concluded. Dr. C. Weymann. 
Monatsschrift fir Stead und Land,—E. Uneteicn, Ler ‘tc. 
1 Mk. 25 Pf. March. 
Asceticism. P. Hardeland. 
P sera Adam Miller. Pfarrer R. Kern. 
ield-Marshal von Gneisenau. Continued. C. von oom. 
‘The Exhibition in the Art Museum at Berlin. H. Lobe 
Evangelical Movements in France in 1900. U. von Hecall, 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerezic. + Mk. March. 


Arts and Crafts at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. H. Bartesch. 
‘The Schools of Northern Bohemia. 


Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, SturTGart. 25 Pf. March 2. 
M. Millerand and Socialist Partivs in France. Rosa Luxemburg. 
The Political Situation in Holland. he tg Vlizgen. 
Taxes on Industries and the W orld Market. Parvus. 
Labour in Poland. J. Karski. 
March 16. 
Trusts in the United States. J. L. Franz. 
Ultramontane Labour Politics. A. Erdmann. 
Agricultural Labour in East Prussia. Ebhardt. 
March 23. 
Thirty Years of the Reichstag. 
Taxes on Industries. Continued. Parvus. 


Ultramontane Labour Politics. Concluded. A. Erdmann. 


Nord und Stid.—Scutesiscue Vertacs-ANsTALT, Brestav. 2 Mks. 
March, 

Neera. With Portrait. A. F. Kraus-. 

Adolf Pichler. B. Miinz. 

The Beauties of the Poztical Books of the Old Testament. A. Wiinsche. 

George Peele, H. Zschalig. 

Chinese Art from the Year 221. Illustrated. K. Woermann. 

Socialistische Honatehefe.—Lorzowsre. 85a. Bertin, W. 50 PF. 

arch. 

The Protection of ——— Women. Dr. I. Zadek. 

Fw Agrarian Question. Bernstein. 

Giuseppe Verdi... With sor M. Marschalk. ¢ 

A Philosophy of Money. C. Schmidt. 

Private Capital and Municipal Mortgages. G. Bernhard. 


Stein der Weisen.—A. Hartiewen, Vienna. 50 Pf. Heft 13. 


The Trans-Siberian Railway. J. G. 
Precious Stones. Dr. B. 
Heft 1 


Agriculture and Cattle-Farming in the Light of Civilisation. Dr. H. 
The Mustel-Harmonium and Celesta. Illustrated. Dr. C. Schmidt. 
Colour-Telegraphy. 
The Laying-Out of Cities. Illustrated. 
Stimmen aus Mavia-Laseh. —HeErper, FreisurG, BADEN. 
to Mks. 80 Pf. per ann. March. 
Moses and Peter. Illustrz “wy C. A. Kneller. 
The Christian Church and Adolf Harnack. C. Pesch. 
‘The Mechanical Instinct Theory. Concluded. E. Wasmann. 
The Mosaics in the Chapel of Charles the Great at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Concluded. S. Beissel. 
The German “ Battlesong” of St. Michael. G. M. Dreves. 
Ueber Land und Meer.—Dev - ~ hy ERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
< eft 8. 
Delphi. Illustrated. 
Hermann Allmers, 


A. Doring. 
Illustrated. E. Schubert. 
The Frescoes of Boscoreale. Illustrated. G. Hoff. 
Serlin Street Traffic. Illustrated. L. Schulze-Briick. 
Mascagni’s ‘‘ Le Maschere.” I!lustrated. G. Hoff. 
The New King of England. Illustrated. 

Die Zeit.—GtnruerGAsse 1, Vienna 1X./3. 
The Social Condition of the Parliamentarians in France. 
England’s Industrial Future. E. Bernstein. 

The Goethes in Austria. Dr. W. Bode. 
Count Tolstoy. K, Jentsch. 


so Pf. March 2. 
Pollex 


March 9 
Parliamentarians in France. Continued. 
Moral Theology. Graf von Hoensbroech. 
The Osmium Glowlamp. Hofrath Kareis. 
March am 
Count Tolstoy on Religion and State. W. Czumikow. 
The Opera Libretto. O. J. Bierbaum. 
March 23. 
The Clericalising of Scienc2 in Austria. Graf von Hoensbrozch. 
The Austrian Iron Industry. 
The Poets-Laureate of England. W. F. Brand. 
Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Lerrzic. 
26 Mks. per ann. March. 
Illustrated. C. de Mandach. 
George Brotherhood at 


*Pollex. 


Eugéne Burnand. 
The Treasure of the St. 
E. von Czihak. 

Rudolf Kann. Illustrated. 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—BreirKorr 
unD HAgErRTEL, LeipziG. ro Mks. per ann, March. 

G. Capellen. 


Elbing. _ Illustrated. 


Simplif cation of the System of Notation. 
Giuseppe Verdi. H. Abert. 


Zukunft.—Maximiti1aAn Harpen, BEeRuin. 
Symbolic Art. H. Lachmann. 


so Pf. March 2. 


March 9. 
Housekeeping Reform. is Braun. 
East and West. Wir 
Nietzsche and Women, “Fielene Stoecker. 
March 23. 


Don Mario Chigi. Prof. F. Eyssenhardt. 








THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Annales de Géographie.—s, Rus DE Mézizres, Paris. 4 frs. 
arch. 


The Influence of Man on the Earth. A. Woeikoff. 

The Bassigny Country. With Map. L. Gallois. 

The Finns. Zaborowski. 

The Ardennes. Illustrated. Paul Léon. 

The Pamir Country. Illustrated. G. Saint-Yves. 

The Casamance, West Africa. Illustrated. A. Chevalier and A. Cligny. 


Annales des Sciences Politiques.—108, Bovtevarp Saint-GERMAIN, 
Paris. 3 ffs. 50c. March, 

The Edict of August, 1749. Stéphane Piot. 

The Parliamentary Crisis in Austria. W. Beaumont. 

The French Navy. 

Tramps. Paul Matter. 

The Ostend Company and Belgian Commerce at the Beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century. M. Aragon, 


Art du Théatre.—sz, Rve ves Ecores, Paris. 
“La Fille de Tabarin” by G. G. Pierné. 
P. Porthmann. 
Acoustics. 
Gesture. 


1 fr. 75. March. 
Illustrated. P. Ferrier and 


Illustrated. A. de Rochas. 


Association Cathelique-2¢” 5 DE L’ABBAYE, Paris. 2 frs. 
arch. 
Human Solidarity. C. des Prez de la Ville-Tual. 
The Development of pec acca since the Encyclical 
Novarum.” Paul Lape 
The Mil.erand Law on Teneie Arbitration. 


“ Rerum 
H. Savatier. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kixc Wittram STREET, SrRAND, 
20s. per annum. March. 
The French Law of Association. A. Bonnard. 
The Liberation of Greece. M. Kebedgy. 
Mile, Z. Fleuriot. Continued. E. Tissot. 
The Cossacks and the Negus. Concluded. M. Delines. 
Louis Pasteur. Concluded. A. Glardon. 


Correspondant,—31, Rue Saint-GuiLtaume, Paris. 2 fs. 50¢. 

Marc 

France after Sadowa. Continued. }. de La Gorge. 

Polar Exploration. A. de Lapparent 

The Catholic Renaissance in England in the roth Century. 

Dangin. 

Woman and the Thinkers. Continued. E. Lamy. 

The Moral Unity of the Army. Gen. Bourelly. 

The Next Waterloo. J. Delaporte. 

The Economic Life and the Social Movement. 
March 2 

The Catholic Renaissance in England in "the igth Century. 

hureau-Dangin. 

The Succession in Austria. L. Dufougeray. 

The Judgments of President Magnaud. 

The Russian Navy. 

The Spanish and the Italian Bourbons, 

Religious Life in London and in Paris. 


P. Thureau- 


A. Béchaux. 


Continued. 


L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 
P. Ragey. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricnerrev, Parts. 3 frs. soc. 
March, 
The Suppressign of Religious Congregations. V. Racca, 
Brotherhoods and Secret Societies in the United States. Concluded. 
G. N. Tricoche. 
The Repurchase of Railways. E. Ratoin. 
Ménestrel.—2 4s, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 30¢. March. 


Musical Art and Its Interpreters. Paul d’Estrées. 

Mercure de France.—15, Rve pve v’Ecuaup£-Saint-GERMAIN, Paris. 
2 frs. March. 

The Situation in England in the New Century, 

Nietzsche in Russia. M. Prozor. 

The Symbolists and the Metrical Art, A, Beaunier. 


Monde Moderne.—s, Rue Sr. Benofr, Paris. 1 fr. 50 c. 
The Ivories in the Cluny Museum. Illustrated. E. Garnier. 
Military Bridges. Illustrated. . C. Casciani. 

Strasburg. Illustrated. C. Nerlinger. 
Truffles. Illustrated. H. Coupin. 
The Mirror in Photography. Illustrated. f F. Dillaye. 


Nouvelle Revue.—z8, Kinc Witt1Am Street, STRAND. 
55 frs. perannum. March 1 
The Theory of the French Drama. E. Lintilhac. 
The South African War. Capt. Gilbert. 
Eudoxie Strechneff. Slawski. 


H. D. Davray. 


March. 


The Painter Ingres, H. Lapauze. 
Masséna in Rome. E. Gachot. 
Foreign Politics. A. Tardieu, 

March 15. 


Sienkiewicz and Styka. E, Halpérine-Kaminsky, 

Eudoxie Strechneff. Continued. Slawski. ‘ 

In view of the 1902 Elections, A. Bérard. *» 
France and England (1837-1901). L. Jadot, Ta 
A French Corner at the Cape. J. Carrére, : 


REVIEWS. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, BovLevarp PoissonniireE, 
. Paris. 2frs. 50c. March. 

Urbain Rattazzi. Continued. Mme. Rattazzi. 

Military Service and Its Reduction. Pierre Denis. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 
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LONDON, May Ist, rgot. 
Two years ago this month, on May 
18th, the Peace Conference met at 
the ae Court. the Hague. Last month a brief 
circular issued by M. de Beaufort 
announced that the Court of Arbitration constituted 
in accordance with the Hague Convention had been 
formally established, and was now available for the 
use of any Powers who might have need of its offices. 
The children of this world are wiser in their day 
and generation than the children of light. The 
constitution of an internationai tribunal of arbitra- 
tion is one of those events which mark an epoch 
in the history of civilisation; but it is ushered 
into the world shamefacedly by a diplomatic 
circular which not one man in a thousand has ever 
seen or heard of. If, instead of being an effort made 
to establish lasting peace among the nations, it had 
been an appeal to arms on the part of the smallest 
of the Powers against the weakest of its neighbours, 
how different it would have been! With what 
fanfaronade, what pageantry, what beating of drums 
military and journalistic would the war have been 
declared! But in the war against War everything is drab 
of the drabbest, and no effort is made to appeal to the 
imagination or to arrest the attention of mankind. The 
inevitable result follows. The attention of mankind is 
not arrested, and then philanthropists and reformers 
marvel that people take so little interest in what con- 
cers their welfare. The fact is that people only take 
an interest in things which are pressed upon their atten- 
tion by the art of advertisement, and no one knows 
this so well as the makers of wars. War is the best 
advertised business in the whole world, and thrives 
accordingly. Peace is the worst advertised business, 
and suffers as the natural result. 
A proposal was made, which at one 
waeh Sage time seemed likely to meet with 
Have Been Done. Some degree of support, that the 
formal installation of the Bureau at 
the Hague should be regarded as the occasion for an 
important ceremonial. It was also suggested that the 
festival at the Hague might be accompanied by similar 
ceremonials in the capitals of all the Powers repre- 
sented at the Conference. It was even hoped—and 
the idea still remains on record—that the 18th of May 
might come to be observed as a Festival Day of 
Humanity, in commemoration of the first great effort 
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made by the associated Governments to provide a 
workable substitute for war. The execution of this 
proposal has been marred this year by the way in which 
the Dutch Government installed the Bureau, without 
any ceremony to mark the occasion. Efforts are being 
made in various directions to secure popular demon- 
strations in commemoration of the estabtishment of 
the Court ; but it must be admitted that the moment 
is not very propitious. Every Power in China has 
trampled under foot the provisions of the Hague Con- 
vention as to the rules of war, and in South Africa we 
are still busily engaged in exterminating a nationality 
as a penalty for its temerity in demanding as an 
ultimatum the settlement of its disputes by arbitra- 
tion. The logic of facts is, however, more potent — 
than the rhetoric of the platform or the enthusiasm 
of the banquet. The fact that the South African 
War is costing us a quarter of a million a day in hard 
cash, to say nothing of the sacrifice of life, is a more 
potent argument in favour of resorting to arbitration 
rather than to the sword than any number of inter- 
national demonstrations in favour of arbitration. 


Much interest is naturally excited as 


The —_——— the to what should be the first question 
Indemnities. With which the Hague Court should 


be invited to deal. Fifteen cases, it 
is said, are already down for hearing, and the prob- 
ability is that some twopenny-halfpenny question will 
arise which would interest no person in the world 
excepting the two litigants. This would be 
thoroughly in accordance with the humdrum, unheroic 
way in which each advance is made in the direction 
of peace. There is, however, one great question 
which several of the Powers are anxious should be 
brought before the Hague Court. That is the ques- 
tion of the Chinese indemnity. The Russian Govern- 
ment originally suggested that the question of the in- 
demnity due from China to the Powers was one that 
might well be referred to the Hague Court for 
investigation. ‘The American Government cordially 
assented to the suggestion, and it is believed that the 
Kaiser alone is indisposed to adopt this method of 
dealing with the question which at present seems to 
baffle the combined diplomacy of Europe. Each 
of the Powers concerned should appoint its 
own arbitrator. China would appoint her own. 
Adequate provision would be made for the appoint- 
ment of an umpire, and the question could then 
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be argued as to the basis upon which the claims 
should be made and the method in which the amount 
should be settled. After deciding the question 
of principle, in which many questions are bound 
up—as, for instance, whether or not the Chinese 
are to be held responsible for all the damage 
done by the Boxers to individuals, whether the whole 
cost of all the military expeditions is to be defrayed, 
whether any rebate should be allowed, or 
whether any counterclaim will be permitted on the 
part of China, or whether the claims of the Powers 
should be dealt with collectively or separately—a 
Special Commission should be appointed to take 
evidence on the spot as to the various claims, and 
upon the report of this Commission the Tribunal 
would adjudicate. Such, at least, was the suggestion 
which it was believed nearly all the Powers, with the 
‘exception of Germany and her allies, are in favour 
of accepting. One advantage of referring the 
question to a Court, rather than leaving it to be 
dealt with by diplomacy, is that it might be arranged 
that a decision of a majority of the members of the 
Tribunal should be accepted as final, whereas with- 
out such reference the veto of a single Power would 
be sufficient to paralyse action. It would be very 
curious if, through the Hague Bureau, a way should 
be found of overcoming the J¢berum veto which 
threatens to be the bane of the International State, 
as it was formerly of the Polish Monarchy. 

The Chinese difficulty makes no pro- 
gress towards settlement. Fighting 
has begun again, and the Russians, 
Germans, and British have all been 
engaged in actions against the Chinese in various 
parts of the occupied territory, with the monotonous 
result of making things worse every time fighting 
takes place. The Russians have accepted the 
rejection of their Manchurian Convention with as 
much grace as is possible to those who have to say 
beati possidentes with a very wry face. The 
latent antagonism between Russia and Japan, which 
interested persons in England were endeavouring 
to fan into a flame, seems to have subsided 
for the moment, and Japan is_ suffering at 
present from a severe financial crisis, which is not 
likely to predispose them to a policy of military 
adventure in Korea or elsewhere. The Chinese 
Court manifests no disposition to come back to 
Peking, and the Powers are reluctantly beginning to 
recognise the fact that it will be impossible for them 
to withdraw their troops before the hot weather. 
This means greater loss of life and continually 
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No doubt for the expendi- 
ture they can increase their claims upon China, but 
there is a limit to what China can pay or borrow, 
and the more they can extort from the Chinese 
Government, the more certain it is that they will 
have to face increased customs duties which will not 
tend to the development of European trade in the Far 


increasing expenditure. 


East. The only element of hope in a very dark and 
dismal situation is the fact that so shrewd an observer 
as Sir Robert Hart seems disposed to regard the 
recent decree of the Chinese Government, promising 
reform, as indicating a genuine resolve on the part of 
the powers that be to put their house in order. I 
quote Sir Robert Hart’s translation of the decree else- 
where, and it is a very interesting document in any 
case. Should it result in action, it may be regarded 
as momentous. 
While the horizon is not clearing in 
The Clayton- the Far East, the clouds are gather- 
Bulwer Treaty. ing in the West. It is now announced 
that President Kruger will sail for 
America next month, and his arrival will probably 
coincide with the opening of the campaign against 
British policy which has as its objective the construc- 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal. When Congress meets 
in December there is little doubt that it will decide 
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As long as this dog lives, John Bull or any other European nation will be 
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immediately upon the construction of an Isthmian 
Canal without any reference to the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, which will either be declared to have lapsed or 
will be treated as non-existent. Mr. Secretary Hay will 
probably by that time have disappeared, and then we 
shall discover how great a mistake we made in not 
accepting the amended treaty which was presented 
by the Senate. There is still time to act, if 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Salisbury do not wish 
to have another and threatening difficulty added to 
those which embarrass British diplomacy. Why could 
they not take the initiative in proposing to the 
American Government the formal abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty on condition that British ships 
shall share all the rights,and on thesame terms, enjoyed 
by American vessels in the use of the canal? This 
is an eminently practical way out of an impasse. To 
say, as some of our ignorant hot-heads appear disposed 
to do, that the annulling of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty is a casus belli which we shall not avenge by 
war at present, but shall hold over until a convenient 
season, is to talk wicked and mischievous nonsense. It 
is our interest to have the canal made; it is our interest 
that its freedom of passage should be guaranteed by 
a Power strong enough to compel all possible 
belligerents to respect its neutrality; and as the 
Americans want to make a canal at their own cost, 
John Bull cannot do better than give them his bene- 
diction and actively co-operate with them in removing 
any obstacles that may stand in the way of the con- 
ferring of so great a benefit upon the carrying trade 
of Great Britain. 

The idea prevails in some quarters 
that we should endeavour to trade 
off the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty for 
the concession of a port to Canada 
on the frontier of Alaska. But this is to confound 
things that differ. The question of a Canadian port 
is one for arbitration. It would have been referred 
to arbitration had it not been for the folly of our 
Government in refusing to accept the stipulation 
made by the American Government that the umpire 
should be selected from the Western Continent. It 
is now recognised on both sides that in making 
this proposition the Americans acted against 
their own interest, and that in rejecting it we 
made as great a mistake on our own part. For the 
bias of every Spanish-American umpire would have 
been in favour of Great Britain against the United 
States, just as the bias of any European umpire 
would have been in favour of the United States 
against Great Britain; but by an extraordinary 


The Alaskan 
Boundary. 
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topsy-turvydom we rejected the proposal because 
the Americans insisted that the umpire should be 
a man who would be biassed in our favour. And 
there the matter remains. The sooner that 
question can be referred to arbitration the 
better. The Canadians will have some difficulty in 
demonstrating their claim owing to the fact that 
in 1878 the Government of the Dominion exhibited 
at the Exhibition in Paris a very elaborately drawn 
official map, which for some time hung in the corridor 
of the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, which defined 
the coast-line of Alaska exactly in accordance with 
the present American contention. At the Exhibition 
of 1878 a prize was awarded to this map on account 
of its excellence, and its existence is one of the first 
difficulties which the Canadians will have to get over 
before they can establish their claim to a port for 
Klondike on the Pacific. 
When these pages are going through 
Mr. McKinley’s the press Mr. McKinley will be 


Tour, making his triumphant progress 
through the whole of the United 
States. His tour will extend from the Atlantic to 


the Pacific, and will be in many respects the most 
remarkable Presidential progress that has yet taken 
place. It is significant of much that he refused 
to travel in the Pullman car named “ Imperial.” 
It would have been too handy a text for those 
who regard this development of Presidential power 
as indicating progress in the direction of empire. 
It is, however, natural that the President of 
the United States should take advantage of the 
facilities of communication which his countrymen 
have done so much to perfect, in order to return 
thanks to the greatest possible number of those who 
voted for him at the last Presidential election. The 
popular enthusiasm is taking all manner of strange 
and curious forms, one of the most remarkable 
being the preparation of the bouquet for Mrs. 
McKinley at Los Angeles, which is to contain 
100,000 rosebuds, and to weigh somewhat over 
two tons. The American love for bigness as a 
thing in itself seldom has had a more picturesque 
illustration. 

While President 
his triumphant progress across the 
Continent, the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York continue their 
not less triumphant promenade across the waters of 
Southern Asia towards the great Australian con- 
tinent. At Aden, in Ceylon and Singapore, the 
Royal commis-voyageurs of the Empire met with an 
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enthusiastic reception, and their arrival in Australia 
is being so eagerly anticipated by ‘colonists that the 
only serious difficulty likely to arise will be from the 
impossibility of gratifying the universal desire to see 
their future King. Regulations have been laid down 
which are to be strictly adhered to for the Royal 
progress ; and even if they are liberally interpreted, 
it is to be feared there will be a great number of 
persons who will remember the visit with somewhat 
of the bitterness that is natural to uninvited parties. 
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until the Australians insist upon some attion adverse 
to French aspirations in the New Hebrides. Signs 
are not wanting that we may not have long to wait 
for this. 


Last month the census in the 

The British Isles was taken, but the 
Numbering of 

the People. ¢numerators have not yet added 


the totals. The census is 
because for a large majority 
not for an actual majority, 


up 
always interesting, 
people, if 


of our 


Hon. Alfred Deakin. 


The Governor-General, the Premier, and the Federal Cabinet of the New Australian Commonwealth. 
(Photograph by the Crown Studios, Sydney). 


Last month was famous in Australian 

The annals as having witnessed the first 
Australia Cabinet. meeting of the Federal Cabinet, 
and it is notable that their first act was 

to refuse to allow Tasmania to be used as a dumping- 
ground for the Boer prisoners. Tasmania herself raised 
no objections, but the Federal Government was averse 
to the proposal, which Mr. Chamberlain of course 
immediately abandoned. There is nothing better 
understood at Downing Street than the fact that we 
must mind our P’s and Q’s in dealing with the 
Australians, The strain, however, is not likely to come 


it is the only instance in which any representative of 
the Central Government comes into direct contact 
with the citizen. Everyone has more or less personal 
knowledge of local officials, whether those of the 
municipality, the Board of Guardians, or the 
School Board; but opportunities of direct contact 
between the Imperial authorities and the individual 
wage-earner are few and far apart. In the census, 
however, the State, as a kind of benevolent 
inquisitor, insists upon the filling in of informa- 
tion relating to details of family life which are 
often jealously concealed even from members of the 
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same household. This givesa certain piquant interest 
to the census, which causes it to be remembered by 
many of the non-political classes when much more 
important events are completely forgotten. It is 


SQUAT 





{Bombay. 


Hindi Punch, 


The Great Census Commissioner of India in his 
ffice. 


expected that our population will show considerable 
increase, in contrast with the result of the census of 
India, the significance of whose figures has yet been 
very imperfectly appreciated in this country. <A few 
years ago we believed we had effectually disestablished 
the reign of the Malthusian Trinity of War, Pesti- 
lence, and Famine in Hindustan; but the check on 
population arising from plague, famine, and cholera 
would seem to indicate that the famous checks on 
population are not so easily got rid of. 

There is reason to fear that there are 
at least two other regions where the 
census would show an arrest of the 
natural growth of population. One 
is in Northern China, where Li Hung Chang has 
telegraphed to the Christian Herald of New York 
that eleven millions of people are in danger of death 
from starvation as the result of the war and failure 
of crops ; the other is South Africa, where the British 
Government has artificially created a famine by 
destroying all the growing crops and devastating with 
fire and sword the fertile country which its columns 


Impending 
Famines, 
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are overrunning, but which, as the accompanying map 
shows, it is utterly unable to hold. What we have 
done is to occupy the railway, from which as a base 
our columns make excursions like the flight of destroy- 
ing angels ; but when they have swept the country and 
returned to their base, they cannot even call it peace, 
although they may have created a wilderness. An 
effort is being made by a patriotic Dutch lady, 
Mme. de Wasklewicz van Schilfgaarde, to induce the 
Government to transfer the Boer women and children 
whom we have taken prisoners in the Transvaal to 
some place in which they could at least secure 
sufficient milk to save the children from dying of 
At present the babies are dying like flies 
We have some 20,000 of these 


starvation, 
from want of milk. 
helpless hostages on our hands, more than one half of 
whom are in the two camps of Johannesburg and 
Potchefstroom, and who might be transferred without 
difficulty to Uitenhage, or some district in the Cape 
Colony nearer to their base of supplies, and where 
all the cows in the district have not been sacrificed 
on the altar of militarism. 

The news from the seat of war is 
becoming so monotonous that very 
soon it will hardly attract more atten- 
tion from the reader than the return 
of the number of bales of cotton at Liverpoo) 
the previous day. Despatches announcing the daily 
bag of Boers become monotonous after a time, especially 
when the numbers of our brother men who have been 
killed in the defence of their country are mere driblets. 
Of course, we have only reports from our own side, 


Unjustifiable 
Homicide. 
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John Bull’s Easter Egg. 


J. B.: ‘‘ This one will be a whopper, or I’m much mistaken.” 


and no one even pretends to believe that our official 
bulletins tell the full story of events in South Africa. 
But even with those limitations it is evident that our 
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hold of the railway is far from complete. Every 
now and then trains are intercepted, their con- 
tents carried off in safety, or consigned to the 
flames. Every day brings a report of a fresh success 
of our sweeping operations in the North-Eastern 
Transvaal; but every day also brings telegrams 
showing our utter failure to sweep the invading forces 
of the Boers from Cape Colony. 
Sir Alfred Milner is quitting South 
Sir Alfred Milner’s Africa on three months’ leave of 
Return. absence, leaving Lord Kitchener 
in charge of both the civil and 
military government of the two Republics. There 
has been a good deal of speculation as to why he 
is returning. The Bristol Guardian, a provincial 
paper which is not without confidential access to 
some of the most influential Cabinet Ministers, 
and which has from the first strongly supported the 
Government policy in South Africa, roundly asserts 
that Sir Alfred Milner is sacrificing himself on 
the altar of his country, and that he is coming home 
in order to facilitate the resumption of negotiations 
between Lord Kitchener and General Botha. Accord- 
ing to this authority, the private letter reporting that 
General Botha had expressed a strong objection to 
Sir Alfred Milner was written with Sir Alfred’s con- 
sent in order to pave the way for his retirement. 
Upon matters of substance, so this theory runs, we 
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can make no concessions to the Boers, but on a 
personal matter, such as the recall of the High 
Commissioner, we can make them a concession 
which would save their face and facilitate their 
submission. It will be curious to see whether 
events justify this theory of Sir Alfred’s return. 
It probably reflects more or less accurately the 
views of one section of the Cabinet, for that body 
is said to be sharply divided upon the question of 
amnesty. According to this story, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach represent the two 
opposing forces, Sir Michael being in favour of Lord 
Kitchener, while Mr. Chamberlain supports Sir Alfred 
Milner in deprecating the more Liberal policy 
advocated by Lord Kitchener. 

Curious are the ravages of the 
whirligig of time. Lord Kitchener, 
a few months ago the déte noire of 
the pro-Boers, has now come to be 
regarded as the only hope of a Liberal policy in 
South Africa. Six months ago the opinion was 
universal in South Africa that the supersession of 
Lord Roberts by Lord Kitchener meant the adoption 
of a policy of ferocity and ruthless barbarity. This 
found free and open expression in the Jingo press, 
both in London and in Capetown, in the camps, and 
even in the higher quarters. ‘“ There is nothing for 
it but Kitchener and brutality,” was the watchword 
which one officer reported to be 
prevalent in the higher quarters in 
South Africa; and there is reason 
to believe that but for the protest 
made in this country such a policy 
would have been carried out to 
the bitter end. As it is, thanks 
to “Hell Let Loose,” and other 
patriotic publications of the same 
character, public opinion was roused 
against house-burning and murder, 
and when the first definite order 
given to a British officer to take 
no prisoners reached this country, 
the revulsion of feeling was so 
great that it was found necessary 
to deny that any such order had 
ever been given. By way of 
covering up the contemplated 
crime, Mr. Cartwright, of the 
South African Daily News, was 


Lord Kitchener, 





[April 27. 


The above map shows the present military situation in South Africa. The districts which are either in prosecuted for publishing a_ state- 


the actual occupation of the Boers or are entirely unoccupied by our troops are shaded. The unshaded 
parts are in our occupation, With regard to the towns, only those lying on or close to the lines of 
railway are in our occupation. Since this map was drawn General Plumer has occupied Rosenekaal, which had 


a little to the nogh-east of Pietersburg. 


ment of the officer in question, 
already appeared 
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(Berlin. 


Lustige Blitter.| 
The Executioner of the Transvaal. 
After the legend of the holy St. Denis.) 


Kircuener: “Oh, horror! I have cut off his head, but he still 
walks forward !” 


unchallenged in the Freeman's Journal and 
London Zimes. For calling the attention of 
the readers of South Africa to the statements 


published in the London press concerning orders 
received by British officers at the front, Mr. 
Cartwright has been sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. It is a monstrous sentence, and one 
which the Government will do well to revise at the 
earliest possible moment. The attention of the 
Government in this country was specially drawn to 
the letter of a British officer, but they did not deign 
either to contradict or inquire into the truth of the 
allegations. It was only when Mr. Cartwright re- 
published his letter in Capetown that Lord Kitchener 
issued his tardy denial, and the prosecution followed. 
That Mr. Cartwright did nothing 

Mr. Cartwright’s More than his duty in republishing 
Sentence. the letter of a British officer no 
journalist can deny. Even the Cape 

journalists who are most irate with Mr. Cartwright, 
have published the recent manifesto of President 
Steyn and General De Wet, which was much more 
calculated to incite to sedition than the statements of 
the British officer as to the orders which he received 
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from his generals at the moment when De Wet'’s capture 
was regarded as imminent. It might indeed fairly be 
argued that by publishing the evidence of the British 
officer as to the severity with which Lord Kitchener 
was prepared to act, sedition was discouraged rather 
than otherwise. If the publication of matter calcu- 
lated to encourage the enemy is to be regarded as 
an indictable offence, it would be interesting to know 
what penalty should be inflicted upon Sir Alfred 
Milner for writing his despatch of February last, 
which Mr. Chamberlain carefully suppressed for a 
couple of months. In this despatch, the High Com- 
missioner gives us an account of his utter failure, in 
terms which were calculated to encourage every 
Dutchman in South Africa to continue the fight to the 
bitter end. Six months after the war had: been 
officially declared to be over, Sir Alfred admitted 
that “it is no use denying that the last half-year has 
been one of retrogression.” And further, he informed 
us that the work of settling the country would be 
“slower, more difficult, more harassing, and more 
expensive than was at one time anticipated.” That 
despatch of February will be regarded as the epitaph 
upon Sir Alfred Milner’s career as High Commissioner 
at the Cape, an epitaph which, though written by him- 
self, embodies a severer censure upon his policy than 
anything which could have been penned by his oppo- 
nents 
At home the only new’element to 
Mr. Merriman’s be noted in relation to the protest 
Meetings. against the 
policy of Minis- 
ters has been the action taken 
by Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer 
in addressing meetings in Lon- 
don, Birmingham, and Edin- 
burgh, in opposition to the policy 
of the Government in South 
Africa. Mr. Merriman met with 
a very good reception at Bir- 
mingham; and at Edinburgh, 
where a determined effort 
made to break up his meeting 
by an organised band of young 
roughs, the police cleared the 
room of disturbers, and he was 
able to address an audience of 
three thousand Scotchmen, who 
thoroughly enjoyed his eloquent 
and earnest exposition of the 
methods by which South Africa 
is being lost to the Empire. It 


was 
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John X. Merriman. 


[Cape Town. 
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would be well if for the next three months Messrs, 
Merriman and Sauer were to address six meetings 
a week in the United Kingdom. At the end of that 
time they might be worn out, but they would have 
vindicated the right of free speech in this country, 
and effectually demolished the theory that the British 
public is prepared to spend its last cent in the exter- 
mination of the burghers in South Africa. 


Fun.) [April 13. 
On the King’s Highway. 
Black Michael on the eve of the Budget. 
far more potent than any arguments 
Payingthe Which may be adduced by Messrs. 
Piper. Merriman and Sauer upon English 


platforms is the eloquence of the 
figures presented to the House of Commons by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach when he introduced his Budget. 
According to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we 
have already spent 153 millions sterling upon the war 
in South Africa, p/us the few millions—a mere baga- 
telle—spent on the Chinese expedition. The expen- 
diture is going on admittedly at the rate of a million and 
a half a week over and above the ordinary expenditure 
on the army. This is an official estimate, and is pro- 
bably at least 30 per cent. below the truth. 





Mr. Lowe ° 
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is said to have remarked that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was an animal whose duty it was to pro- 
duce a surplus. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has failed 
in his vocation, but by way of compensation has 








produced the greatest deficit of modern times. The 
following are the figures :— 
1900-1. 
Revenue— 
From taxes 109,562,000 
Other sources 20,823,000 fe 
paper 130,385,000 
Expenditure— 
Ordinary 114,972,000 
War 68,620,000 
————— _ 183,592,000 
Deficit met by borrowing 53,207,000 
1901-2. 
PROVERUG 8 ~ o. cver. "T3226 6.000 
New taxes I 1,000,000 
“143,255,000 
Expenditure— 
Ordinary 127,372,000 


Suspending Sinking . 





Fund .. 4,640,000 
122,732,000 
War 61,480,000 


184,212,000 
Estimated deficit 40,957,000 
By way of meeting this deficit, he 
The proposes to put a tax of a halfpenny 
New Taxes. 4 pound upon sugar, whether pro- 
duced within the Empire or without, 
and to impose 1s. per ton duty upon all coal exported 
from Great Britain, even although it is going to 
sritish coaling-stations for the use of British 
steamers. He also adds 2d. to the Income 
The net effect of these changes is estimated to be as 
follows :— 


Tax. 


Income Tax addition 2d., yielding 3,800,000 
Sugar jd.a pound .... 5,100,000 
Coal Is. a ton export duty 2,100,000 

Total 11,000,000 


The imposition of export duty on coal created a 

lively outburst of protest on the part of the coal- 

owners and coal-miners, which led Sir Michael to 

offer to except existing contracts, a concession which 

is expected to make a considerable hole in the, 

£2,100,000 which he expected to raise from the new 
impost. 

Bad as this is, it is not the worst. 

The The additional taxes do little more 

Cost of War. than meet the normal growth of the 

expenditure, which has gone up by 

leaps and bounds ever since the present Government 
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took office. In the Victorian era, with great effort, 
successive Chancellors of the Exchequer succeeded 
in reducing the national debt by 200 millions sterling. 
In two years more than half of the savings of the 
whole previous reign have been swept away, the total 
addition being one hundred and twenty-five millions. 
Did ever homicide come so dear? Of the 40,000 male 
burghers against whom we went out to war, we have 
captured about 20,000; 12,000 are still in the field, 
and the remaining 8,000 may be said to represent 
At this rate, it has cost 
Everything 


those whom we have killed. 
£16,000 per head to kill each burgher. 
seems to show that before the other 12,000 are killed 
out the average cost per head will have risen con- 
siderably. Was there ever such a spectacle witnessed 
before of a great empire spending a quarter of a 
million pounds a day in the struggle to exterminate 
12,000 men because they refuse to believe that we 
could be serious in our declarations, that we have 
gone to all this expense merely in order to make 
them as independent of Downing Street as_ the 
Australians or Canadians ? 

The most serious thing about the 
increased taxation is that hardly any 
of it is devoted to defraying the cost 
ofthe war. Since the present Govern- 
ment entered office, expenditure has gone up by leaps 
and bounds, and this natural tendency to increase has 


Normal 
Extravagance, 


been enormously aggravated first by the reckless spirit 
engendered by the war, and secondly by the extent to 
which the war has undoubtedly increased the animosity 
and distrust with which we are regarded by our neigh- 
bours. Lord Hugh Cecil, speaking at Newport Elec- 
tion, vaunted himself most unwisely concerning the 
enormous resources of this country which “ would 
enable us to raise ten times the present taxation, and 
face all the world in arms.” As a matter of fact, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who is in charge of the 
finances of the war, could have told him that if he 
were to attempt to raise the money required even for 
this war against the smallest group of combatants that 
ever faced the empire in arms, he could not find the 
money. ‘That is the reason why he borrows it. The 
House of Commons with ill grace granted the various 
demands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The proposal to levy one shilling a 


The ton export duty on coal has excited 
Threatened Coal $ i 
Strike. great dismay among the coal-owners 


and the miners, who for once appear 
to be united in the bonds of sweet accord in opposing 
this return to the fiscal expedients of half a century 


since. Although debated for a couple of months 
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before Budget night, by Ministers and the officials of 
the Treasury, the tax appears to have been imposed 
with heedless disregard of the conditions of the coal 
trade. The fact that foreign coal is nearly always 
sold by contracts governing the future, and that any 
arbitrary increase of the price by the proposed taxation 
would throw everything into confusion and convert an 
otherwise profitable business into a source of ruinous 
loss, never appears to have penetrated the minds of 
the Chancellor and his advisers. No sooner was this 
forcibly brought before his attention in the discussion 
which followed the introduction of the Budget than 
he offered to exempt from the incidence of the tax 
existing contracts which could not be repudiated. 
This concession, however, only intensified the deter- 
mination of the coal-trade to resist the proposed 
burden, and aS we go to press miners in Conference 
are threatening a general stoppage of work at all the 
pits. Such a revolt, if successful, might possibly be 
imitated in other directions. 

It is not only in their financial pro- 


The Prelude 
to 
Conscription. 


posals that Ministers find themselves 
difficulties. | Mr. 


scheme 


in considerable 
Brodrick’s Army 
fied no one, and has filled the best critics on both 


has satis- 


sides of the House with amazement and dismay. 


With hardly a dissentient voice, it is proclaimed on 


all hands a miserable imposture, which will utterly 
fail to secure the men without which all army schemes 


are as worthless as the painted dragons with which 


Chinese armies were wont to go to war. But 
Mr. Brodrick has unmistakably intimated that, 
if his scheme fails, we are face to face with 
Conscription. In that case it is clear that the 


example of the miners may be imitated and bettered. 
rhe only remedy against conscription is a league of 
citizens, every member of which will undertake to 
offer passive resistance to the enforcement of military 
service. This is revolt, I admit, but revolt is the 
last weapon of a despairing people, the u/Aima ratio 
of free men. If ten men in every hundred liable to 
be called out for military service were to resolve 
to go to gaol rather than go into the army, the whole 
scheme would break down. The potency of this form 
of passive resistance has long been proclaimed by 
Count Tolstoy, and a dread lest this idea should 
spread among the masses of his countrymen has 
probably much more to do with his recent excom- 
which he 


munication than any theological heresy 


may have emitted. Passive resistance of this kind, 
carried to all lengths, would inevitably beget another 


form of modified rebellion in a refusal to pay war 
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taxes, The organised resistance by which the Non- 
conformists defeated the levying of Church rates by 
compelling the authorities to distrain goods if they 
wished to collect their rates is capable of a wide 
extension. This is not a weapon to be used lightly, 
but it is some consolation to remember that a suffi- 
ciently determined minority can, if it pleases, para- 
lyse the action of the State without firing a shot 
or raising a barricade. 
We all remember the prejudice 
excited against the Tsar when it 
was announced that at the very time 
when he issued the Peace Rescript 
against Militarism, his Government was proposing 
to quadruple the strength of the Finnish army. 
From every point of view it was deplorable, 
and the Committee of the Russian Council of 
the Empire has now reported that it was not 
only quite unnecessary, but absolutely a step in 
the wrong direction. Generals Bouckoff and Kuro- 
patkin proposed to increase the Finnish contingent 
from 5,600 to 20,000 men. The Committee has 
rejected the proposition and recommends not only 
that the Finnish army should not be increased, but 
that the present Finnish Reserve should be abolished. 
Considering that the Finnish Diet agreed to double 
the strength of the Army this decision of the Russian 
Committee of the Council is significant indeed. The 
matter is still under consideration by the Committee, 
and must pass before the whole Council, after which 
the Tsar will pronounce his final decision. No one 
will be better pleased than Nicholas II. if the 
Council of the Empire should recommend that the 
whole of the meddling mischievousness of the re- 
actionary party in Finland should be undone, and the 
statu quo ante restored. Excepting on the principle 
that “ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do,” it is difficult to account for the wanton disturb- 
ance of the Finns by the policy of Bobrakoff. 
During the last month the unrest in 
The Russia has somewhat subsided, at 
Unrest in Russia. Jeast in the symptoms on_ the 
surface. There is a great ferment 
going on there, which, like all fermentation, is a sign of 
vigorous vitality ; but there is great conflict of evidence 
as to the facts; and the ultimate course which events 
will take, no one, least of all foreigners at a distance, 
can venture to predict. Nothing is more remark- 
able than the way in which many English Liberals, 
for instance, who will tell you that they have utterly 
failed to produce a leader in their own ranks, whose 
disorganisation is the scandal of modern politics, 


Hope for Finland. 


and who have failed in every duty imposed by the 
constitution upon the Opposition, dogmatise with glib 
complacency and self-satisfied ignorance concerning 
what ought to be done in order to establish prosperity 
and content throughout the great Russian Empire. 
Considering the mess which we have made of our 
own affairs, the less we go about the world thrusting our 
home-made prescriptions down the throats of other 
nations, the better. All that can reasonably be said 
is that every Liberal must devoutly hope for the 
time when the Tsar and his Ministers see clearly that 
the generation of corns is not the first duty but the 
great condemnation of the State Bootmaker. 
German opinion has not yet re- 
More covered from the shock administered 
Kaiser Speeches. hy the Kaiser when he revived the 
memories of 1848 and spoke darkly 
concerning a possible recourse to the bayonets of his 
Guards for crushing popular discontent. The cari- 
catures in the German comic papers have shown 
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Authority maintained by bayonets.—KaAltser’s SPEECH. 


better than anything else the startled dismay with 
which his subjects have regarded this revelation of 
the secret thought of their ruler. His speeches this 
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month have, however, been couched in a less sombre 
strain. The Kaiser has a_ natural some- 
what florid eloquence, and his speech to the 
students at Bonn, when he revisited his old university, 


vein of 


with his son, was one of his most ambitious efforts. 
Like all his speeches, it was what the Americans 
describe as “high falutin,” but it probably was not 
pitched in too high a note for the German public, 
which is singularly 
patriotic and romantic 

readers the most notable 
is the pronounced Evangelicalism of the peroration 
which reads oddly in the mouth of the man whose 
“Hunnen” speech scandalized the conscience of 


appeals to 


English 


sus¢ eptible to 
sentiment. ‘To 
passage in the speech 


Christendom. Bismarck once received a degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, and it would appear that the 
same honour should be conferred upon the Kaiser. 
He would probably regard it as a well-merited 
compliment. 

One of two international events of 
the past month has been the visit of 


to Aus- 


Italy 
and the 
Triple Alliance. 


the German Crown Prince 

tria, where he hopes to find his bride, 
although in what way the heir to the chief Protestant 
throne in Europe aspires to the daughter of his 
Catholic and Apostolic Majesty the 
not explain. ‘The other event has been the visit of 
the Italian fleet to Toulon, the Duke of 
Genoa was received by President Loubet and the 
Italians were enthusiastically féted by their French 
hosts. The visit of the Italian fleet to Toulon was an 
international courtesy which has pleased the French, 
and has not disturbed the Germans. [| remember a 
conversation in the Italian Foreign Office two years 
ago, when, after listening to the ministerial exposi- 
tion of the relations between Italy and her neigh- 
bours, I summed up the situation in the phrase that 
Italy was not going to divorce her German wife, but 
she was very anxious to have a /aison with a French 
mistress. Since then, Italy, under the promptings of 
M. Camille Barrére, has plucked up sufficient courage 
to pay a visit to her mistress in broad daylight, 
satisfying Germany meanwhile with protestations of 
unalterable fidelity. The lawful spouse does not like 
it, but not being in a position to sue for a divorce, 
looks on somewhat sourly at the flirtations in the 
Mediterranean. 


guidnunes do 


where 
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The Russian fleet received special 

France orders to reaffirm the solidity of the 

Mane Franco-Russian Alliance by a friendly 
demonstration immediately after the 

Italians had left. This was followed by the 
visit of the French Foreign Minister to St. Peters- 
burg. Why M. Delecassé went to Russia has not 


been yet authoritatively explained. I heartily wish 
that Lord 
] 


It would do English Foreign Ministers a world of good 


Lansdowne would follow his example 


if they were to make personal visits to the Courts 


of the Powers with which they are in friendly alliance 
Since Lord Randolph Churchill's day, what English 
statesmen of the first rank have thought it worth while 
pital? ‘The rumour is going 


to visit the Russian ca 


that the T’sarintends to visit London on his way to 


the Glasgow Exhibition, in which Russia is one of 
the chief exhibitors. 
While noting the movements of 
The monarchs and the visits of the 
International P 
Union. well to remembe1 


Ministers, it 1s 
that it is not by Sovereigns nd 
Statesmen alone or even chiefly that the evolution ot 
the modern international State is governed. It is 
quite possible that the Exhibition in Glasgow may 
have a more permanent effect upon Anglo-Russian 
relations than any diplomatic action which may be 
taken by the two Governments. Another movement, 


at present too obscure to be deemed worthy of 


newspapers— the 


Union of the 


notice by the majority of our 


organisation of an _ International 
Friends of Peace in all countries—may yet prove a 
potent influence in combating the self-destructive 
tendencies threaten the State. The 
first object of this Union is to compile a muster- 
roll of those upon, whether 
in pulpit, in press, or in private life, to combat the 


which modern 


who can be relied 
prevailing delirium which keeps the world in unrest. 
I shall be glad to hear from any of my readers in 
any part of the empire who sympathise with the 
objects of this Union and are willing to assist in 
the compiling of such a Muster-roll of Peace- 
Effectives, with a view to mobilisation when occasion 
arises. I have to thank my Helpers for much 
assistance in this direction, but I have not a Helper 
in every constituency, and should be very glad if the 
present need should bring me some new recruits. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The Nationalist candidate is defeated at 
Angouléme. 

The intervention of M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
results in an agreement between the dockers 
and the shipowners at Marseilles. 

There are strong anti-clerical demonstrations 
in Spain. 

are said to b: arranged between 
Aguinaldo and the American Government. 

Colonel Gonzalez, the late Filipino Governor 
of Manila, surrenders to the Ams+ricans. 

The Monmouth Borongh’s Election Petition 
trial concludes at Newport. Dr. Ruther- 
fo rd Harris is unseated. 

M+. Barton claims as a result of the Australian 
elections to have a working majocity in the 
House of Representatives. 





- The Wh'te Star liner Ce/#ic, the largest ship 


in the world, 
Belfast. 

The number of cases of plague at Capetown 
up to March 3oth is 287, and g9 deaths. 

The General Election in Denmark results in 
the defeat of the Government and the Con- 
servative Party. 

Four thousand dockers on strike at Marseilles 
return to work 

The Ophir reaches Aden, 

Queensland sends a strong Labour contingent 
to beth Federal Houses. ‘The Federal elec- 
tions show a small majority for the Govern- 
ment, both in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives a 

Lord Salisbury leaves London for the South of 
France. 

Adjutant-General Vannovsky is appointed 
Minister of Pubic Instruction in Russia. 

The strike at the Charleroi glass works con- 
tinues, negotiations having failed. 

The Lab-ur party in Belgium continues its 
propiganda with renewed activity, the 
annu il Socialist Congress is held at Liége. 

There are —— floods in the Province of 
Queb:c, Canada. 

The In lep2 sndent Labour Paity commences 
its co ifezence at Leicester. 


is successfully launched at 





[Russell and Sons. 
The late Dr. Tanner, M.P. 


. M. de Beaufort, 


a 6 


President Loubet arrives at Nice and visi s 
the grave of Gambetta. An Internation_| 
Temperance Congress opens at Vienna. 

The New South Wales State Ministry is duly 
sworn in. 

The Australian Federal Cabinet holds its first 
Sitting at Melbourne. 

is a féte at Kandy of the 
visit of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall. 

Lord Ranfurly procures a valuable collection 
of birds from the Cook Islands for the British 
Museum. 

The Governor of Hainault visits Charleroi to 
make a final attempt at mediition between 
the glass-worke-s and the employers, but 
the latter refuse to meet the president of th 
Workers’ Association. 

The French miners hold their 
Sens. 

The International 
Vienna closes. 





in honour 





Congress at 
Temperance Congress at 


in his capacity of President 


14 
ex oficto of The Hague Court of Arbitration, 
announces that the Court is now duly 
constituted according to the terms of the 
Convention 

15. The Pope holds a secret consistory, when 
twelve new Cardinals are chosen, ten of 
whom are Italians. 

16. The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall leave 
Ceylon. 

The German Reichstag re-assembles after the 
Easter recess, 

The Congress of International Association of 
Learned Societies opens in Paris. 

17. A Blue Book containing ‘‘ Further Corre- 
spondence relating to Affairs in South 


4 
oo 


I). 


2I. 


= 


A) 


24. 


Africa” is published. 

Mr. Kensit protests in St. Mary-le-Bow Church 
against the confirmation of Dr. Ingram to 
the Bishopric of London. 

The Gambling Bill is considered by 
mittee of the Belgian Senate. 

The production of minerals from New South 
Wales for 1900 is valued at £6,570,820. 

M. Emile Faguet, Professor at the Sorbonne, is 
elected a Member of the French Academy. 
The Dutch Second Chamber passes the Im- 
proved Workmen’s Dwellings Bill by a 
majority of 68 votes. Second reading in 

Reichstag of Author’s Copyright Bill. 

M. Delcassé leaves Paris for Russia. 

The delegates of the International Congress of 
Learned Societizs lunch with President 
Loubst at the Elysée. 

An anti-clerical meeting is held at Madrid. 

The Officia? Fournal at Lisben publishes a 
decree dealing with religious associations. 

Destructive storms of snow, sleet, and rain are 
reported from the North-Western States of 
America. 

The Ophir, with the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall, arrives at Sing»pore. 

M. Delcassé , French Minister 
Affairs, arrives at St. Petersburg 

The Russian Universities are re-opened to 
allow meetings of students to consider the 
question as to when they would prefer their 
examinations to be held. About 2,000 
assemble at St. Petersburg. Perfect order 
prevails. 

Mr. Mw Hugh, M.P., proprietor of the Sdigo 
Champion, is sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment. 

An extended Woikmen’s Compensation for 
Accidents Bill is introduced into the House 
of Representatives in Belgium. 

The Ophir leaves Singapore: before their 
departure the Duke and Duchess entertain 
the Governor and guests at luncheon. 

The Cuban Commission arrives in W: ashington. 

The Crown Prince of Germany mat iculates at 
the University of Bonn, the Emperor being 
present. 

A State banquet in honour of M. Delcassé is 
given by Count Lamsdorff at St. Petersburg. 

The Queen-Regent of Spain dissolves the 
Cortes. 

President McKinley entertains the 
Commission at the White House. 
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[Elliott and Fry. 
The late George Smith. 


A group of French Liberal Republicans pu: 
chase the S7éc/e for 109,000 fr. 

Baron d’Estournelles delivers < a lecture before a 
large and distinguished audience in Vienna 
on ‘f The Results of the Conference at The 
Hague.” 

The Tsar receives M. Delcassé at Tsarskoe 
Selo. 

The Austrian Premier introduces a Bill in the 
Lower House of the Reichsrath authorising 
the*construction of four canals in the Danube, 
Moldua, Elb2, and Vistula districts. 

A deputation representing South Wales coal 
owners waits on Sir Michael Hicks-Bzach to 
protest against the proposed tax on export 





co. al. 

Are volt of the Ara 
place in Algeri 

An Inte:nz inns ul Art Exhibition is opened a 
Venice. 

A deputation representing the Miners’ Associa- 
tion waits on Sir M. Hicks-Beach to protest 
against the tax on export coal. 

Count Tolstoi’s reply to the Holy Synod’s 
decree of excommunication is published in 
the Paris Temps. 


The War in South Africa. 


It is reported from Cape Town that 
De Wet has gone to meet General Louis 
sotha. 
The plague becomes increasingly virulent. 
A night 
at Rosch- 


abs against the French takes 








Colonel Plumer occ upies Ny'stroom, 

attack is made on a Boer laager 
berg ; sixty Boers are captured. 

Colonel Plumer occupies Piet Potgieters Rust 
without opposition. 

Deaths from plague in Cape Town during 
previous week are 62. 

Colonel Plumer occupies Pietersburg, the ter- 
minus of the railway 160 miles north of 
Pretoria ; he takes 66 prisoners and a 7-pr. 
gun. 

















ro. Sir Alfred Milner proclaims that Civil Adminis- 
tration in the Transvaal begins. 

Lord Methuen is discharged from hospital. 

a1. Colonel Monro after four hours’ fighting near 
Dewetsdorp captures 80 Boers, including 
Commandant Bresla, and eight wagons. On 
the arrival of Colonel Plumer at Pietersburg 
300 Boers retire after blowing up 25,000 
rounds of ammunition. 

as. Colonel Sir Rawlinson’s column rushes 
Smut’s laager north-west of Klerksdorp, two 
guns, wagons, cattle, and horses taken. 

Si. Alfred Milner applies for leave of absence. 
a6. News arrives at Heilbron that Andries Wessels 
is alive ; the story of his being shot is untrue. 
a7. On Lord Kitchener’s advance from Lydenburg 
the Boers blow up a ‘‘ Long ‘Tom.’ 

28, A party of the oth Lancers is ambushed ; an 
officer and three men are killed and five 
wounded. 

«). Mr. Malan, editor of Ons Land, is sentenc:d 
to twelve months’ imprisonmeit, Mr. De 
Jong, prop iztor of the Cap: Dutch Wo 
cester Advertiser, and Mr. Vosloo, editor 
and proprietor of the Dutch paper ‘et 
Oozen, to six months’ imprisonme nt. 

The Boers capture a train in Cape Colony, 
conveying cattle, coal and forage. 

20. General French is ill; he applies for a short 
leave of absence. 

21. Mr. Cartwright, editor of the South African 
News, is sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment 

25. The Provost Marshal at Bloemfontein orders 
a British subject named Mitchell to 
deported to Ceylon for criticising the British. 

An Army Order directs all householders to 
hang up a board outs de their doors giving 
the names of the residents. 

26. Eleven Western Province Mounted Rifles sur 
render to the Boers. 

28. Sixteen cases of plague are registered at Cape 
‘Town in the last forty-eight hours, half 
being Europeans. 


The Crisis in China. 


April 3. China definitely refuses to sign the Con- 
vention with Russia regarding Manchuria. 

4. The Conference of Ministers is engaged at 
Pekin in taking expert, evidence on the 
Indemnity Question. 

6. A plan for the occupation of points between 
Pekin and Shan-hai-Kwan by 6,000 troops 
is approved by the generals of the Allied 
Forces. Russian and American commanders 
dissent. 

7. Mr. Rockhill has a long intervizw with Li 
Hung Chang. 

8. Tung-fuh-siang is reported to be within 150 
miles of Singan-fu with 11,009 trained troops. 

The full text of the Russian policy in China is 
published. 

zz. The Nanking Viceroy reccives a letter of 
thanks from the British Government for 
opposing the Manchurian Convention. 

16. The United States Government communicates 
its views to its representative in China as to 
the settl:ment of the indemnity question 
betwen China and the Powers. 

17. The Impeial Palace at Pekin is nearly 
destroyed by fire. Count von Waldersee 
escapes through a window, Major-General 
von Schwarzhoff perishes i in the flames. 

18. An acre of buildings belonging to the Winter 
Palace are ‘ estroyed by the fire; they 
contained unique art treasures. 

23. A fight takes place near the Great Wall 
between the Chinese and Germans. The 
Germans force the Chinese over the Wall, 
but have many casualties. 
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Another dispute between Count ton Walde-sez 


and General Chaffze is repo-ted from Pekin. 
An International force of 800 is s:nt to punish 
the band which killed Major Bro.«ning. 





PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 


The Peers re-ass:mble after the Easter Recess. 
[he Bishop of Hereford introduces a Bill to 
render penal the inciting of persons to betting 
and wagering. 

Lord Alverstone moves the second reading of 
the Prevention of Corruption Bill. 

Army (Annual) Bill passes through all its stages. 

Second reading Military Instruction Schools 
and Cadets) Bill. 

Second reading of Solicitors’ Bill. 


House of Commons. 

Demise of the Crown 
sill; speeches by the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Labouchere and others 

Second Reading Army Annual Bill 
Mr. Balfour moves a resolution that the 
Easter recess shall terminate on the 18th. 
Sir Charles Dilke proposes an amendment 
that it shall be the 15th for the debate™ on 
Coal Mines Employment Bill The Amend- 
ment is negatived by 156 votes against 88 

Government ‘polic y in South Africa. Speeche: 
by Mr. T. Shaw and Mr. Brodrick. Acci 
dents to Railway Servants ; speech by Mr. 
Bell. House adjourns to the 18th. 

The House re-assembles after the Eas‘er 
recess. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
makes his Budget statement ; speeches by 
Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. D. A. 
Thomas, Mr. J. Redmond, and others. 

Private Membérs and the time of the House. 
Government business. Mr. Balfour pro- 
poses morning sittings on Tuesdays up to 
Whitsuntide. The House goes into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means on the Budget ; 
speeches by Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. Bryn 
Roberts, and others. The Loan resolution 
is carried by a majority for the Government 
of 69. 

Mr. Brodick, in answer to Mr. _ admits 
the war is still costing one and a half 
millions per week. Committee of Supply. 
4 Roman Catholic University ; speeches 
by Mr. Dillon, Colonel Saunderson, Mr. 
Morris, Mr. Haldane, Mr. J. Redmond, 
Mr. Balfour, and others. 

The Budget Resolution is passed by 363 against 
88, raising the incume-tax to 1s. 2d. in the 
pound; speeches by Mr. James Lowther, 
Mr. Buxton, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir 
W. Harcourt, and others. A resolution is 
moved by Mr. Keir Hardie to inaugurate a 
Socialist Commonwealth. 

Second reading of the Deceased Wifz’s Sister’s 
Bill carrizd by a majority of 157; speeches 
by Lord Hugh Cecil, Earl Percy, Sir Henry 
Fowler, and ole a1, 

Great kastern Railway. Bill (27 Clause 
speeches by Mr. Keir Hardiz and Mr. Be ll. 
Committee of Ways and Means, taxing of 
tea by value and not by weight; speeches 
by Sir H. S. King, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and others ; aresolution to continue 
the present customs’ duties is pass2d 

Mr. Chamberlain states that Lord Kitchener 
will act for Sir A. Milner during his absence 
from South Africa. Committee of Supply. 
Law Officers’ Department; speeches by Sir 
R. Reid, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour and Sir 
V. Harcourt. The Vote is agreed to after 
a division, when the Government majority 
iS 45. 
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26. The Cockerton Judgment; spzeches by Mr. 
Macnamara, Mr. Channing, Mr. Balfour, and 
others. 

2}. Coal and Sugar duties. Resolution for War 
Loan of Lb 0,000,000 is sanctioned, and the 
Bill read a first time. 

30. London and North-Western Railway Bill 

m on the Votes of 





rejected. Discussic 
Directors. 





*t, at Toulon, on the good 
renchinen and Italians. 

r, at Be sIfast, on Naval policy. 
, at Newport, on the Criminal 





ca 
, at Aligarth College, on Education 





ge, at Wolverhampton, on the 


War in South cere 1, and its evil effects. 
24. The German E: , at Bonn, on Germany’s 





nerman, in London, on 
he Budget. 
n, on the state of South 








the treatment of 
the burning of 


2n, in London, on the Empire. 
ord Londonderry, at Bristol, on the Post 


25. Mr. Bryce, at Newcastle, on the many mistakes 
of the Government. 

26. The German Emperor, at Bont 

ment of the Gert 

Mr. Merriman, in 

in South Africa. 

Mr. H. Gladst t Leeds, on the lack of an 


alternative government. 


1, on the develop- 





1, on the situation 





OBITUARY. 


March 31. Sir John Stainer, 60. 
April 3. R. D’Oyly Carte, 56. 
4. Dr. James Crompton Burnett, M.D. 
5. Professor Maxime Cornu Jardin des Plantes). 
Mr. Joseph J. Tylor, 5r. 
J 2 Smith publisher), 77. 
Admiral Sir George Wellesley, 86. 
M. Stoiloff ex-Premier of Bulgaria), 47. 
7. Mr. Eden Upton Eddis (portrait painter), 88. 
8. Mr. W. Woodall, 68. 
11. Madame de Pressensé, 75. 
14. Sir Edward Watkin, 81. 
5- Mr. Edwin Goadby journalist). 
Professor Kohlstork 
17. Major-General Von Schwarzhoff, 50. 
19. Major-General Sir William Crossman, 70. 
21. Dr. Tanner, M.P., 50. 
22. Dr. Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford (and ex-Professor 
of History at Oxford). 
24. Mr. John Corbett Jate M.P. for Droitwich), 
84. 
26. Very Rev. W. C. 
borough , 66 
27. Lieutenant-General Sanford. 
28. Herr von Burchard Berlin). 
Madame Minck Paris), 61 
2). Dr. John Perkins Fellow of Downing College, 
Cambridge). 


Other Deaths Announced. 


New Zealand); Czsar C_Iso 
Professor H. A. Row- 
Colonel Aldzce 





Ingram Dean of Peter- 


Dean Jacobs, D.D. 
Moreno; Dr. Decroit : 
land; Mr. George Q. Cannon ; 
F. Walker. 











COUNT TOLSTOY. 
(This is a reproduction of the famous portrait by Repin which, when it was exhibited in St. Petersburg immediately after the 
of popular demonstrations, masses of flowers being piled up underneath.) 
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excommunication, was made the centre 
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GHARACTER SKETCHES. 
COUNT TOLSTOY IN THOUGHT AND ACTION. 


T is a very natural thing that the fortieth anniversary 
of the emancipation of the Russian serfs should be 
accompanied by disturbance. The “unfinished 

novel of 1861,” as it has been called, has not only been 
left without its final chapters, but since the later years of 
the reign of Alexander II. it has been abridged and 
edited out of recognition. The discontent of the students 
is, of course, no new symptom. It is older even than 
the emancipation itself, and if its existence is ex- 
plained by the general state of Russian society, the 
causes which force it into actual revolt are generally 
accidental. But the popular disturbances which accom- 
panied the students’ revolt are new phenomena. Hitherto 
Russia has produced martyred individuals in plenty. But, 
outside religious sectarianism, there have been few 
martyred causes. It is only now that we see the indi- 
viduals beginning to react upon the community. Thus 
we see the students supported by a working class, 
whose fists and sticks were not long ago the chief instru- 
ments of repression; and a great number of educated 
Russians of all classes openly expressing their sympathy 
with both. And, finally, we see Count Tolstoy entering 
upon the scene as an advocate of practical reforms, and 
as the mouthpiece of a class with whom he has often 
expressed an entire lack ofsympathy. For he has always 
made it quite clear that he regards all government 
based on force, whether by a minority as in 
Russia, or by the majority as in Western Europe, 
with equal aversion. And he has certainly no more 
sympathy with forcible protest than with forcible repres- 
sion. Yet under the stress of circumstances Tolstoy has 
suddenly appeared on the scene as a champion of 
Russian Liberalism, which is, no less than the Russian 
Government, an embodiment of every idea which he 
abhors. 

There are other circumstances which bring Tolstoy’s 
name more prominently before us than it has been for 
some time past. The first is his excommunication by the 
Holy Synod, and the second the news that he is 
engaged upon a new novel which is to embody all 
his moral and social doctrines. Tolstoy’s excom- 
munication was not unexpected. While maintaining 
Christianity he had cut himself off from the Church, 
and the Church, claiming after its kind that it 
alone was Christian, cut him off from itself. The form 
of excommunication of the Russian Church is a very 
mild one, and Tolstoy at first held his peace. But it 
evoked very strong protests from his wife, who holds to 
the Church, and from the students, who have as little faith 
in the Church as Tolstoy himself, and much less faith 
in Christianity. The Countess wrote a very vehement 
letter of protest to M. Pobyedonostseff, in which she 
showed plainly her concern at the step he had taken. 
The students behaved characteristically. They marched, 
to the number of five hundred, to the Kazan Cathedral, 
and demanded that they also might be excommunicated. 

The excommunication was followed by a circular to the 
faithful, insisting that the Count might still be saved if 
he repented. But Tolstoy was no longer thinking of his 
own salvation, but of the salvation of Russian society. 


His real reply to the Procurator was expressed in a letter 
tothe Tsar. It is one of the most notable of Tolstoy’s 
productions, for it exhibits him publicly for the first time 
as an advocate of Liberal reform. The measures which 
Tolstoy advocates have nothing whatever to do with the 
realisation of Christian doctrine, which is the only social 
movement which he has hitherto expressed himself in 
sympathy with. They are measures which have been 
adopted long ago by other equally un-Christian govern- 
ments, and they do not mitigate in any way the under- 
lying evil of reliance upon force which Tolstoy finds in 
all governments. The Count’s letter is a longone. But 
to show both its-spirit and its practical nature, it is worth 
quoting its most important passages :— 


Again murders, again street slaughters, again there will be 
executions, again terror, false accusations, threats, and spite on 
the one hand, and again hatred, the desire for vengeance, and 
readiness for self-sacrifice on the other. Again all Russian men 
have divided into two conflicting camps, and are committing and 
preparing to commit the greatest crimes. ... Why should this 
be so? Why, when it is so easy to avoid it? 

We address all of you men in power, from the Czar, members 
of the State Council, Ministers, to the relatives—uncles, brothers 
of the Czar, and those near to him, who are able to influence 
him by persuasion. We address you not as our enemies, but as 
brothers who are, whether you will or not, necessarily connected 
with us in such a way that all sufferings which we undergo affect 
you also, and yet more oppressively : if you feel that you could 
have removed these sufferings and did not do so—act in 
such a way that this condition of things should cease... . 
The blame lies not on evil turbulent men, but in you rulers, 
who do not wish to see anything at the present moment except 
your own comfort. The problem lies not in your defending 
yourselves against enemies who wish you harm—no one wishes 
you harm—but in recognising the cause of social discontent, and 
removing it. Men, as a whole, cannot desire discord and 
enmity, but always prefer to live in concord and love with their 
fellows. And if at present they are disturbed, and seem to 
wish you harm, it is only because you appear to them an obstacle 
which deprives not only them, but also millions of their brothers, 
of the greatest human good—freedom and enlightenment. 

In order that men should cease to revolt and to attack you, 
little is required, and that little is so necessary for you your- 
selves, it would so evidently give you peace, that it would indeed 
be strange if you did not realise it. 

This little which is necessary may be expressed in the following 
words :— 

Firstly, to grant the peasant working classes equal rights with 
all other classes of the population, and therefore to :-— 

(az) Abolish the senseless, arbitrary institution of Zemskie 
nachalniki (who control the acts of the peasants’ repre- 
sentative institutions). 

(6) Abolish the special rules which restrain the 
between working men and their employers. 

(c) Liberate the peasants from the necessity of purchasing 
passports in order to move from place to place, and also 
from those compulsory obligations which are laid 
exclusively on them, such as furnishing accommodation 
and horses for Government officials, men for police 
service, etc. 

(2) Liberate them from the unjust obligation of paying the 
arrears of taxes incurred by other peasants, and also 
from the annual tribute for the land allotted to them at 
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their emancipation, the value of which has long ago been 
aid in, 

(e) Above all, abolish the senseless, utterly unnecessary, shanie- 
ful corporal punishment which has been retained only 
for the most industrious, moral, and numerous class of 
the population... .. 

Secondly, it is necessary to cease putting in force the so-called 
rules of special defence (martial law) which annihilate all existing 
laws, and give the population into the power of rulers very often 
immoral, stupid, and cruel. The abolition of this ‘* martial law ” 
is important, because the cessation of the action of the general 
laws develops secret reports, espionage, encourages and calls 
forth coarse violence often directed against the labouring classes 
in their differences-withemployers and landlords (nowhere are 
such cruel tortures had recourse to as where these regulations are 
in force). And, above all, because, thanks only to this terrible 
measure is capital punishment more and more often resorted to 
—that act which depraves men more than anything else, is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Russian people, has not heretofore been 
recognised in our code of laws, and represents the greatest 
possible crime, forbidden by God and the conscience of man, 

Thirdly, we should abolish all obstacles to education, the 
bringing up and teaching of children and men. We should : 

(a) Cease from making distinctions in the accessibility to 
education between persons of various social positions, 
and, therefore, abolish all exceptional prohibitions of 
popular readings, teaching, and books, which for some 
reason are regarded as harmful to the people. 

(6) Allow participation in all schools, of people of all 
nationalities and creeds, Jews included, who have for 
some reason been deprived of this right. 

(c) Cease to hinder teachers from speaking languages which 
the children who frequent the schools speak. 

(@) Above all, allow the organisation and management of 
every kind of private schools, both higher and ele- 
mentary, by all persons who desire to engage in keeping 
schools, 

This emancipation of education from the restrictions under 
which it is now placed is important, because these limitations 
alone hinder the working people from liberating themselves from 
that very ignorance which now serves the Government as the 
chief argument for fastening these limitations on the people. 

Fourthly and lastly—and this the most important— 

It is necessary to abolish all sestraint on religious freedom. 
It is necessary— 

(a) To abolish all those laws according to which any digression 

from the Established Church is punished as a crime ; 

(4) To allow the opening and organisation of the old Sectarian 
chapels and churches, also of the prayer houses of 
Baptists, Molokans, Stundists, and all others ; 

(c) To allow religious meetings and sermons of all denomi- 
nations ; 

(d) Not to hinder people of various. faiths from educating 
their children in that faith which they regard as the true 
one. 

It is necessary to do this because, not to speak of the truth 
revealed by history and science and recognised by the whole 
world—that religious persecutions not only fail to attain their 
object, but produce opposite results, strengthening that which 
they are intended to destroy ; not to speak of the fact that the 
interference of Government in the sphere of faith produces the 
most harmful, and therefore the worst, of vices—hypocrisy, so 
powerfully condemned by Christ; not to speak of this, the 
intrusion of Government into questions of faith hinders the 
attainment of the highest welfare both of the individual and of 
all men, z.¢., a mutual union. Union is in nowise attained by 
the compulsory and unrealisable retention of all men in the 
external profession of one bond of religious teaching to which 
infallibility is attributed, but only by the free advance of the 
community towards truth, 

Such are the modest and easily realised desires, as we believe, 
of the majority of the Russian people. Their adoption would 
undoubtedly pacify the people and deliver them from those 
dreadful sufferings (and that which is worse than sufferings), 
from those crimes which will inevitably be committed on both 


sides if the Government continues to be concerned only in sub- 
duing disturbances whilst leaving their causes untouched. 

As far as Tolstoy’s publications go, this is almost the 
first admission that he recognises existing governments, 
and even sees in them possibilities for good. To any one 
wholly ignorant of Tolstoy’s life it might seem, indeed, 
that he had abandoned his path of detached denuncia- 
tion, and entered upon the ways of practical reformers, 
differing from them only in that he is more fearless. 
But this view is really not in accord with Tolstoy’s life. 
He has always been a very practical man, in whom the 
struggle between his owh ideas and the immediate 
needs of the world around him has been very keen, In 
his letter to the Tsar he is merely a practical Liberal 
Russian who wishes, first of all, for an improvement in 
the present method of government. But it is certain that 
when the stress of present circumstances is past, he will 
return to his ré/e of academic denunciation. That he is 
able to personate both 7é/es without impairing his 
efficiency in either, indicates a very strange dualism in 
his character. In view of the interest awakened, how- 
ever, by the recent events which have centred chiefly 
around Tolstoy’s name, some impressions gained during 
a number of visits to the Count in his Moscow home may 
not be without value. 


I—COUNT TOLSTOY IN MOSCOW. 


We have heard a great deal of Tolstoy as a practical 
sympathiser with the revolting elements of Russian society 
within the last few weeks. But what is the most general 
conception of Tolstoy and of his daily life? It is as a 
worker in the field, as he is depicted in Repin’s sketches, 
ploughing on his own estate, or gathering in his crops, or 
helping his beloved peasants to gather in theirs. Tolstoy 
as a farmer is familiar to every one. Tolstoy as a towns- 
man is quite an unfamiliar figure. The innumerable 
accounts which have been written of Tolstoy on his estate 
near Tula, the perpetual repetition of the words Yasnaya 
Polyana until they seemed to be an essential part of 
Tolstoy himself, and Tolstoy’s own insistence upon the 
merits of the peasant, have given rise in most men’s minds 
to an unchanging vision of Tolstoy the countryman, who 
avoids all towns as he would the pest, and regards the 
very purposes for which great cities exist as abominations. 
That Tolstoy for half the year is a more settled towns- 
man than the Lord Mayor of London few people imagine. 
And as far as his own beliefs and inclinations are con- 
cerned the picture is true. Yet it is equally true that the 
practical working Tolstoy is, a great part of his time, a 
dweller in cities. 

It is a remarkable thing, considering the comparative 
accessibility of Moscow and Yasnaya Polyana, that so 
little has been written about Tolstoy in Moscow. Yet 
the cause is explicable. In Moscow, Tolstoy is only an 
abstraction and a shadow of himself. In the city he 
preaches, but it is in the country mainly that he practises. 
And Tolstoy the man who lives his own ideal life, has 
always been a greater object of attraction than Tolstoy 
the mere preacher of ideas. The man of example is. 
much rarer than the man of precept. So while we all 
are familiar with Tolstoy as a worker in the field, a herds- 
man, a shoemaker, and a schoolmaster, Tolstoy at rest 
from his labours, or labouring only at the perfecting of 
his own ideas, is a figure unknown to most. 

Yet though Moscow is Count Tolstoy’s home through- 
out the whole of the long Russian winter, Tolstoy is in it 
but not of it. He forms no part of its common social 
or common intellectual life. The great mass even of 
educated Russians know little about the greatest man 
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who has ever lived among them; and during the 
first months of my residence in the Russian capital 
I gleaned very little truth as to his way of life. 
The strangest and most contradictory reports were 
current, some attributing to him the wildest extrava- 
gances, and circulating perpetual rumours as to the 
intention of the Government to expel him, and others 
eclaring that the authorities regarded him with favour, 
as a useful corrective to the materialist ideas so popular 
among the Russian youth. Few knew more than that he 
lived on the outskirts of the town, that his address was 
Hamovnitcheski Lane, and was situated near the famous 
Devitche Polye, the Hampstead Heath of Russia’s old 
capital, and the scene on holidays of what is probably 
the brivest merry-making in the world. It was with the 
object of learning the real facts, and of gaining the 
privilege of speaking to the greatest Russian of his time, 
that in the midwinter of 1898-9 I sought an introduction. 
To Russians Tolstoy is not always accessible. His family 
know that if he were to reccive the thousands who seek 
his acquaintance, his time would be taken up with nothing 
else. But it is everywhere one of the privileges of 
foreigners that they are few in numbers, and therefore 
enjoy exceptional opportunities, quite apart from any 
personal claim. To Englishmen, I had been told, 
Tolstoy was especially indulgent, but whether this was 
due to their comparative scarcity or to any personal 
predilection, | have never heard. But, whatever be the 
cause, my request for permission to call upon him was 
favourably answered. 

A drive of half an hour will take you from the centre of 
Moscow to the street where Tolstoy lives. It is a 
wonderful half-hour-—especially when made, as it must be, 
in winter—and a fitting road for such a pilgrimage. 
Moscow is always a city of marvel, but Moscow in winter, 
and by moonlight, is a miracle. And from the centre of 
Moscow to the house of the Tolstoys, almost on the margin 
of the surrounding forests, is the most miraculous part of 
all. Ifyou were to sit in an exhibition and watch unrolling 
before you a historical and pictorial panorama of ancient 
and modern Russia, you would not find more compression 
of opposing elements than you actually pass on the road 
to the Devitche Polye. From the endless boulevards and 
brilliant streets you glide rapidly through frozen snow into 
the Parisian domain of the great Moscow arcade, across 
the Red Square, with its frightful associations and mon- 
strous oriental temple of Basil the Blessed, and then slowly 
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up the hill through the sacred gate of the Kremlin. And 
once in the Kremlin you traverse a spot where are concen- 
trated all the associations of Russia—historical, official, 
and religious. It is the whole history of Russia written 
in stone and stucco, a microcosm of the country as 
it appears to a careless observer, all royalty, religion, 
and police. The hideous orange-painted palace of the 
Tsars, the barrack offices of the administration, and the 
temples and monasteries crowded upon the hill-top, seem 
to hold dominion over the town as assured as that of their 
occupiers over the whole of the Russian land. It is a 
magnificent picture. But it is a strange mental prepara- 
tion for a visit to the man who has all his life waged 
unceasing war against the conditions which it symbolises. 

But the home of the Tolstoys is a long cry even from 
the westernmost walls of the Kremlin. There is much 
more religion and police before you reach Hamovnitcheski 
Lane. Outside its walls you flash past the great Rumant- 
seff Museum, in the moonlight gleaming whiter even than 
the snow, and down the ill-named Prechistenka—it 
signifies very clean, and indeed now in its winter whiteness 
it justifies the name. Then a few minutes more among 
the invading trees, and you reach the “ House of the 
Countess Tolstoy,” as it is ostentatiously labelled. 
Hamovnitcheski Lane differs very little from any of the 
other old-fashioned streets in the suburbs of Moscow, 
and the “ House of the Countess Tolstoy” differs from 
the other houses not at all. In its external view it 
resembles closely the houses of the old-fashioned Russian 
traders on the south of the Moskva River. It is a two- 
storied house, shut in from view by a high fence enclosing 
a large dvor, with stables or outhouses facing the front. 
Nor is there anything very characteristic of its owner 
in the greater part of the interior of the house. On 
my first visit I was surprised to see a number of 
military and official uniform coats hanging in the 
hall. The door was opened by a man-servant, and 
generally the interior was that of a rather homely 
town house of a Russian country gentleman. Count 
Tolstoy’s room, where he does his work, receives his 
visitors, and practically lives, is on the upper story. As 
in most Russian houses, arranged for the purpose of 
maintaining equable heat, all the rooms communicate 
with one another, and to reach Tolstoy’s room you must 
first pass through a number of others. It is here you 
catch the first glimpse of the Tolstoy family as they are, 
their relations to one another, and their relations to life. 
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Count Tolstoy at Rest. 
(From a painting by Repin.) 


It is in no way remarkable, and in many ways a real 
practical help to Tolstoy that his family is not unanimous 
in support of his views. The division is admirably 
expressed in the economy of their Moscow home. The 
two rooms which you must pass through in order 
to reach the hermit’s cell are in every way arranged 
as is usual among the class to which Tolstoy belongs. 
During my first and most of my _ later visits, 
they were thronged with people engaged chiefly in 
amusing themselves, and there was an air of tasteful 
luxury and worldly, if harmless, gaiety over all. It was 
a fraction of the great world of which Tolstoy forms no 
part, but with which, for the sake of domestic union and 
practical efficiency, he has made a working compromise. 
‘The mechanism of the transformation which brings before 
you the scene of Tolstoy’s real life is very simple. You 
descend a couple of steps, open a little door to the right, 
and the second scene appears. It is a little room, lighted 
by a single candle by night and by three small windows 
by day, simply furnished, but without any affectation of 
simplicity. Two tables covered with books and papers, 
a bookcase, a sofa and a few chairs, were all the furniture 
which it contained, but in the dim candle-light there was 
a general air of overcrowding and disorder. It was 
plainly the room of a man who held comfort in con- 
tempt, but who looked on contempt for comfort as too 
natural a thing for ostentatious expression, But in 
all there was an air of contrast to the rest of the 
house, highly symbolical to those who have studied both 
Tolstoy’s life and teachings. To such an observer it 
would seem that the house, even in its moderate luxury 
so repellent to his ethical principles, was like the world 
in which he lived. He could not ignore it ; he could not 
even reach his own cell without passing through it. But 
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he had made an excellent working compromise in his own 
house, living his own life, and bating not an inch .of his 
principles, but recognising, first of all, the fact that he 
could not force others to live by them. It was the actual 
compromise which he had made in the wider world 
between ideas and actions, which, in spite of all his 
academic dogmatism, has made him an _ exception 
umong extreme thinkers by his capacity to adjust himself 
in action to things as they are. 

The first view of Tolstoy confirms this view. His 
appearance has been so often described that it is hardly 
necessary to say anything about it. It is the appearance 
of an intellectual fanatic, but not of a dreamer. He is of 
middle height, and the peasant’s blouse puffed out behind 
his shoulders produces the impression of a distinct stoop. 
His expression, like that of Turgenieff, has been likened 
to the expression of a transfigured muzhik. But there is 
really nothing about him resembling the Christlike 
peasant at his best. His face is rude, his nose broad 
with dilated nostrils, his mouth coarse and deter- 
mined, and his forehead high, but sloping towards the 
top. His eyes, small, light grey, and, deeply sunken, 
glitter out from underneath shaggy, protecting brows. 
The whole expression of his face is ascetic and irritable, 
with a dash of Tartar ferocity coming from the eyes. 
Trimmed and moustached, it might be the face of a 
Cossack officer, but it is never that of the dreamy and 
benevolent peasant. The general impression one would 
draw from a first glance is quite in accord with the 
glimpses which Tolstoy has given us of his past life. It 
is the face of a man with the moral instincts and moral 
inclinations of the ordinary man, but who differs from the 
ordinary man in that his whole being is dominated by a 
fanatical intellectual earnestness, who, therefore, in the 
first struggle between instinct and conviction, would sur- 
render immediately to conviction. But it is the face of a 
man who, while absolutely unshakable in his convictions, 
sees things as they are, and is under no delusion as to his 
ability to change them. 

But Tolstoy was not in his cell when first I entered it. 
In a few minutes he came in, with a copy of the Revue 
Blanche and a great roll of papers under his arm, and 
after a few words of greeting threw himself into his arm- 
chair, and, with his general assumption that every one 
had read everything, began to condemn severely a story 
which he had been reading. He spoke in English, very 
correctly, but with a strong Russian accent, declaring 
that he had forgotten much from want of practice, but 
read as well as ever. Then he began to question me as 
to the purpose of my visit to Russia, and finding that I 
had some knowledge of his own language, he lapsed 
suddenly into Russian, asking innumerable questions. 
Indeed, my first impression of Tolstoy was that of a 
questioner, who asked somewhat naive questions, 
such as might be expected from an Oriental whose 
interest in things outside his own sphere was only just 
awakening. His own language he seemed to speak with 
remarkable simplicity and purity, avoiding foreign words, 
and invariably employing the popular szvd@¢ and ‘ud 
(hither and thither) instead of the correct s¢vddé and /udd. 
But the intonation of his voice showed very plainly his 
peasant associations. The ordinary educated Russian 
speaks rapidly. Tolstoy spoke slowly, mouthing every 
word with a droning intonation only a shade removed 
from the peasant’s whine. He seemed in excellent health, 
and moved nervously and energetically, waving a ruler 
with his right hand. But in reply to my inquiry as to 
his health he said, “ Up till now I have been very well, 
but I am beginning to feel old age.” Then for the first 
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time he spoke of himself, saying that he wished to get 
out of Moscow, and that only consideration for his wife’s 
health kept him in town. But I afterwards learnt that 
he was in the habit of spending all his winters in Moscow, 
and that he regarded therefore the winter time as wasted. 
But as, instead of tilling the land, he was engaged in 
revising the manuscript of “Resurrection,” few will 
share his regret. 

From Moscow he turned suddenly to the subject of the 
Dukhobortsi, the first and last subject of which I ever 
heard him speak. He told me that a number of them 
were emigrating from the Caucasus to Eastern Siberia, 
and that he was writing a letter to the captain of one of 
the Amour steamers, asking him to do what he could to 
ensure their safety. He then began to speak of the con- 
dition of the Dukhobortsi in Canada, complaining that 
they were terribly hampered by want of ready money, 
and that in order to obtain capital to clear the land 
granted to them by the Canadian Government they had 
been obliged to take service on the railways, thus bringing 
about a dispute with the regular railway employés. 
They had been disappointed also by the climate, 
finding it difficult to grow fruit, as they were 
accustomed to do in their former homes. His eldest son 
was then on his way home from Canada, whither he 
had accompanied the emigrants, and Tolstoy evidently 
spoke from his son’s reports. During the whole of the 
spring of 1899 the Dukhobor movement was the one 
practical subject in which he seemed keenly interested, 
and he invariably glowed into anger or admiration when 
he spoke of them. “ It is a wonderful work—a wonderful 
work,” he said. “It is a great loss that more is not 
known about it in Europe.” “ But Europe could never 
give them any practical help. Their position in any 
European country would be no better than in Russia. 
If they had not to serve in the army, they must pay war 
taxes,” I said. ‘“ That is so,” he said ; “ but it is a great 
loss that so little is known about them.” 

Of the Dukhobor movement in general he spoke very 
often, and nearly always with admiration of the peasant 
Sutayeff, who he seemed to think was quite unknown 
outside his own circle. “ It is the only attempt to realise 
Christianity that I can see,” he said, and then mentioned 
the Quakers, of whom he had evidently read much. But 
in general his conversation was desultory, and when his 
eye fell upon some book or paper lying near, he would 
take it up, drop the first subject, and begin to talk of 
books. He seemed to receive large numbers of works in 
English, especially American works on social and theo- 
logical questions, and spoke about some of them very 
warmly. But in regard to novels his attitude was almost 
invariably the same. He would begin by praising them 
for their literary skill, characterisation and knowledge of 
life, and end by saying that they lacked the only justifica- 
tion of art—its serious interest and moral import. Of his 
own writings, with the exception of letters and articles 
upon social questions upon which he was actually 
engaged, he never talked ; and the general belief that he 
regarded his former novels as worthless prevented the 
question being raised. Only once he mentioned his 
writings, and then in connection with the translations 
done by Mrs. Maude, which he praised highly. 

Tolstoy’s speech in general was witty, placid, full of 
aphorisms and illustrations taken from popular life, many 
of which are very difficult for a foreigner to understand. 
Only when he spoke of oppression and wrong-doing 


did his manner change, and the change then was 
into anger, not compassion, even when dealing 
with misfortunes for which no one could be held 
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responsible. He seemed a man in whom sensibility was 
replaced by an intense and hardly defined sense of 
right and wrong. Though indulgent towards differ- 


ences of opinion and habits in individuals, he seemed 
in general impatient, irritable, and almost intolerant of 
Opposition. Opposition on general principles seemed to 
annoy him. His language was the language of a man of 
warm, masterful temperament, to whom any attempt to sub- 
ject himself to abstract rules of humility and forbearance 
must be an intolerable strain. In repose his. face was 
rigid, severe, and prophetic. He spoke with a sarcastic 
contempt of things which he disliked, and his laugh, even 
when caused by simple merriment, sounded ironical. 

Of Tolstoy’s manner of life in Moscow I saw little, 
my visits being always in the evening. It seemed much 
less varied than at Yasnaya Polyana. He worked all 
the morning in a chaos of unintelligible manuscripts, dined 
late, and rode or received visitors in the evening. Of 
visitors there were a great many, and all, whether 
strangers or relatives, were treated on the same basis of 
simple familiarity, intimacy in regard to his work, intentions, 
and opinions being observed with all. My first visit was 
cut short by the Count announcing that he was going 
with his sons and another visitor to the public baths, and he 
invited me to accompany the party as if it were the most 
iatural thing in the world. The Baxzya is of course one 
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of the great embodiments of Russian communism, all 
with a minimum of privacy bathing together in the hot 
air, and in the exhalations of their own bodies. The 
offer was a tempting one, and only fear of intrusion led 
me to refuse. 

In Tolstoy’s way of composition there is nothing very 
remarkable except his industry and the extraordinary 
care which he lavishes upon the correction and revision 
of his manuscripts. A corrected proof is often as difficult 
for the printer as the original manuscript, and the manu- 
script, even after copying and recopying innumerable 
times—a work which is performed by members of his 
family—is quite unintelligible at first glance. But in 
spite of all this elaboration Tolstoy’s style has none of 
the finish and limpidity of Turgenieff’s. Letters and 
articles for the foreign press prohibited by the Censor in 
Russia are reproduced by the cyclostyle process in violet 
ink. The Countess Tolstoy is his chief—not always an 


appreciative—critic. Though Tolstoy is rather impatient 
of objections against his teachings on general grounds, he 
is indulgent to criticism in detail, and he regards indis- 
criminate admiration with distrust. It is said that on 
one occasion when told of the raptures of critics over 
“Master and Man,” he asked, “ Have I written anything 
very stupid?” The remark is too epigrammatic to be 
genuine. But that the story should be told is significant 
of Tolstoy’s deep distrust of the general tendencies of 
criticism in art and in life. 


II—TOLSTOY ON WAR AND PEACE. 


It was inevitable that anyone who visited Count Tolstoy 
in the winter of 1899 should hear his opinions of war and 
peace in general, and on the coming Conference at the 
Hague in particular. The South African trouble had not 
then assumed an acute form, and the one great subject 
of interest in Western Europe was the proposal of the 
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Tsar: In Russia the interest was hardly as keen, for the 
students’ riots overshadowed everything, and the Finnish 
trouble was growing bigger and bigger every day. But 
Tolstoy’s interest, always acute in such matters, was 
greatly stimulated by appeals for his opinion from England 
and the Continent. At the time of my second visit he had 
just completed a long letter in reply to a request for advice 
from some members of the Swedish Parliament. It was 
the first of a series of letters to societies and individuals, 
in all of which he condemned the Tsar’s proposals 
emphatically, and prophesied their failure. His Swedish 
correspondents had made, among others, what seemed 
an excellent practical suggestion, that all persons who 
refused on conscientious grounds to undergo military 
training should pay their debt to the State by performing 
an ‘equivalent amount of useful work. But the idea, 
which appealed to Tolstoy at first on its merits, he 
rejected unhesitatingly. No Conference called together 
by Governments as they existed could do anything to 
abolish war or lessen its evils, he declared ; and he read 
his letter aloud in Russian in his peculiar peasant’s voice, 
punctuating every sentence with the words, “ You under- 
stand?” When he had concluded, he said emphatically : 
“That is what I think of the Emperor’s Conference !” 
Adding angrily: “It is all baseness and hypocrisy— 
nothing more.” 

“ The first reason,” he continued, ‘“ why Governments 
cannot and will not abolish war is, that armies and war 
are not accidental evils, but are symptoms and essential 
parts of government as it exists itself. When I say, 
therefore, that the Conference is hypocritical, | do not 
mean that it is intentionally so. But when you declare 
your intention to do something which cannot be done 
without changing your whole life, and when you do not 
intend to change your whole life, you must be a hypocrite. 
Thus the Tsar’s proposal is a hypocritical proposal, and 
its acceptance by other nations is a hypocritical accept- 
ance, without any faith in its success. 

“You see that the Governments are proposing merely 
to conceal the symptoms of their own disease by dimin- 
ishing the opportunities for war. By such means they 
think to turn the minds of people from the true remedy, 
which is only to be found in their own consciences. Yet 
they cannot succeed even in this attempt. A Conference 
summoned by Governments cannot in any way lessen 
the dangers of war or even diminish its evils. Because 
there can be no trust between two armed men who 
imagine that their interests are in conflict. They cannot 
agree to limit their armaments, because they have no 
faith in one another’s promises. If they had faith in one 
another’s promises they would need no armies at all. 
And if it is not necessary to have a million men to decide 
a quarrel, why is it necessary to have half a million? 
Why not a quarter of a million? And if they 
really can decide to equalise their forces at a quarter 
of a million, why not at ten or one? The reason is that 
they do not trust one another. At the siege of Sevas- 
topol Prince Urusov, seeing that one of the bastions 
had been taken and retaken several times, and that 
its ultimate retention rested merely on chance, pro- 
posed to the general in command that the opposing 
forces should select an officer to play chess for the 
possession of the bastion. Of course his proposal 
was laughed at. Because the commander knew that 
while each might consent to play chess on the 
chance of getting the bastion without any trouble, 
there was nothing to prevent the loser making a fresh 
attempt to capture it by force of arms. The reason 
why killing men instead of playing chess was adopted as 
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a means of solving disputes was that it was the u/tima 
ratio, amd when you have killed sufficient men your 
enemy must keep terms with you. But making war with 
limited armies is not the #///ma ratio, and there is nothing 
to prevent the beaten side raising another army to. con- 
tinue the killing. Itis quite true that a Peace Conference 
may lay down rules agajnst this. But since every nation 
that goes to war justifies itself on the ground that its 
enemy has not kept faith, no nation in time of war can 
regard the keeping of faith with its enemy as an obligation. 

“You tell me that the nations have already entered 
mto agreements as to the way in which they will carry on 
war. This is quite true, though the so-called rules for the 
humanising of war are never kept. But no nation has 
ever entered into an agreement with another to limit its 
ability to carry on war. And Governments cannot in 
any case limit their armaments for another reason, 
because each rules by force over countries whose 
inhabitants desire their independence. The Govern- 
ments distrust not only one another, but also their 
own subjects. But as this is a necessary function of a 
Government, no Government can bring about peace. If 
all men were guided by their consciences, and trusted 
one another, there would be no Governments and no 
wars. 

“ But you tell me that if Governments cannot stop wars 
they may make them less terrible. This is a delusion 
in most people’s minds, and a hypocritical pretence 
on the part of those who are interested in main- 
taining war. It is a hypocritical pretence, because 
it is used with the intention of making men believe 
that war is less cruel than it is. Thus Governments 
prohibit the use of explosive bullets because of the 
injuries they inflict, and do not prohibit ordinary bullets, 
which in many cases inflict just as painful injuries. They 
prohibit explosive bullets for the same reasons as those 
which prevent them killing women ard children—that is 
to say, because it does not serve their ends, and not 
because it is cruel. 

“Therefore I do not wish that the Tsar’s Conference 
will succeed, any more than | believe in its success. 
Even if it did what it proposed to do, it would only 
divert men’s minds from the true solution which is 
possible for everyone. That is for each man to be 
guided by his conscience, which tells him that all war 
is murder. When every man is convinced of this, 
there will be no more wars, and no more Governments to 
make them.” 

“But, suppose,” I said, “that a whole nation, or group 
of nations, were to be converted to this belief, and were 
to live together in ideal peace, it is still not to be expected 
that the world will be simultaneously converted. And 
suppose that an unconverted nation which maintained 
the old system were to threaten the lives and happiness of 
the converted nation. Would not the converted nation 
be forced into war again ?” 

“No; because if they were converted, they would be 
led by their consciences and by Christianity, and they 
would know that war is murder. They would know that 
Christianity did not prohibit them laying down their own 
lives, but that it prohibited them from taking the lives of 
others.” 

From the question of war and peace Tolstoy turned 
suddenly to an American book on theology which he was 
reading, and which he expressed great admiration for. 
But ten minutes later the question arose again under 
quite a different form. I had been reading a book just 
published by a well-known Russian writer, the object of 
which was to prove that war was an_ unprofitable 
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Tolstoy during the working season in the country. 


(Sketch by L. Pasternak.) 


speculation, and would no longer compensate any 
country for the sacrifices it involved. It was reported 
that this book had considerable effect upon the Tsar 
in inducing him to call together the Conference 
which Tolstoy condemned. On every page there 
was an insistence that moral and sentimental con- 


. siderations had nothing to do with the abolition of 


war. War was a speculation, said the writer, and owing 
to changes in its nature and in the social composition of 
Europe, it could no longer pay. Therefore no sensible 
Power was likely to enter upon it. To support this view 
there was a great mass of material adduced as to the 
military, financial, and social condition of Europe. 
Upon this book I asked Count Tolstoy’s opinion, although 
I was quite assured that he would answer that the author’s 
point of view was immoral, that war was murder, and 
that those who did not murder merely because it was 
unprofitable were as blood-guilty as those who did. 
But to my surprise he answered 

“Tt is a very interesting book. It is of great value. 
It will serve a great purpose if everyone reads it.” 

It was my first revelation of Count Tolstoy’s dualism 
as a theorist and a practical man. My subsequent talks 
with Count Tolstoy convinced me that while he judged 
all general questions from the point of view of literal 
Christianity, his method of dealing with individual 
problems was intensely practical He was always 





ready to approve or condemn any institution or project 
according as it approached or receded from the accepted 
standard of right and wrong. That all human institu- 
tions were equally immoral when tested by his own 
principles never prevented him from discussing them 
individually on their merits, and being quite willing 
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to accept instalments of human improvement, even 
though the improvement served but to perpetuate 
the general system which he condemned. But 
brought back to generalities he was always unfalter- 
ing. Governments, churches, institutions and art were all 
un-Christian, and no Christian could recognise them. 
Yet he repeatedly expressed admiration of workers and 
writers who, while supporting the existing system, used 
their powers to make its working easier for the people. 
He seemed a man who, had he had a wider sphere 
of action, would have been quite ready to postpone his 
personal faith to immediate necessities. In the narrow 
sphere of work which is open to him in Russia he actually 
does so to a considerable extent. Had he lived in a freer 
country where intellectual revolt is not fed by repression, 
he might very well have been a practical statesman, or 
at least a practical revolutionary. That he would reject 
this view himself there is no doubt. Yet Tolstoy essen- 
tially is not a dreamer, but a man who sees the world as 
it is, and knows very well that there is very little chance 
of any immediate fundamental change. 


III—WHAT WOULD TOLSTOY DO? 


But what would Tolstoy do were he to become as 
dominant in action in Russia to-morrow as he has become 
in Russia’s thought? It is an interesting speculation, 
and one upon which neither his works nor his life throws 
any real light. As a practical man he knows very well 
that his ethical abstractions could no more be realised in 
Russia to-morrow than in any other country. Yet he 
knows Russia, its needs and its failings, much better than 
any other man in his position, for he is practically the 
only educated man who has lived as an equal among 
the class which is in reality all Russia—that is to say, the 
peasants and the workmen. And as a practical man he 
is quite as ready to accept instalments of reform and 
amelioration as any Liberal in the land, though it is 
quite certain that no reforms which imply the maintenance 
of existing governments, whether in Russia or in the West, 
will mitigate his abstract condemnation for one moment. 
But while he makes his primary distinction between the 
present system of government by force and the ideal rule 
of conscience, he is quite willing to draw a secondary dis- 
tinction between good governments and bad ones. What 
would then he do to save Russia, if given supreme power, 
while conscious of the impossibility of carrying his own 
extreme Christianity into effect ? 

The question was of especial interest to me as giving 
an opportunity for learning his outlook on the various 
rumours current a few years ago as to the establishment 
in Russia of constitutional government. Tolstoy was 
categorical on this point, and was plainly of the Slavo- 
phile opinion that Western institutions could never be 
more than an excrescence upon the body politic of Russia. 
I had asked him how the more intelligent of the peasantry 
and workmen regarded those constitutional reforms which 
the educated non-official classes demanded with almost 
one voice. 

“ What do you mean by reforms ?” he interrupted. 

“ Western institutions generally—a Parliament, liberty 
of the press, legal guarantees ” 

“What on earth have we to do with legal guarantees 
and Western institutions?” he interrupted, seemingly 
astonished that any one should ask such a question. 
“Your mistake is always in assuming that Western insti- 
tutions are a stereotyped model upon which all reforms 
should be based. It is this delusion that is at the bottom 
of half the wars and predatory aggressions carried on by 
Europeans against men of other races. If reforms are 
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wanted in Russia, it is not either Western or Eastern 
reforms, but measures suited for the people, and not for 
other peoples. The assumption that reforms so-called 
must be constructed upon Western models is a pure 
product of Western exclusiveness, and is opposed both to 
Christianity and to common sense.” 

“ But surely the Russians do not differ:more from other 
European races than the European races differ from one 
another, and a policy which suits all the other races is 
therefore, Arima facie, applicable to Russia.” 

“JT do not admit for one moment that any European 
policy is more suited to European races than Russian 
policy is suited to Russia. Both are bad and opposed to 
Christianity. (Like many other Russians, Tolstoy always 
spoke of “ Europe” as a distinct geographical unity, of 
which Russia forms no part.) But every nation has its 
own social spirit, which is as clearly defined as its 
religious spirit, and all this perpetual talk of modelling 
and remodelling has no more practical value than a 
proposal to reconstruct the religion of Confucius upon 
the religion of Christ. And what have we to do 
with legal guarantees? I answer that question by 
telling you that for the mass of the Russian people the 
law does not exist at all. They either regard the law, as 
I do, as a matter wholly external to them, with which 
they have nothing to do, or despise it actively as a fetter 
which retards the development of their internal life. 
Western life differs from Russian in being rich in outward 
manifestations, civic, political and artistic. The law is 
necessary to it, and it regards the law as the crown and 
safeguard of its being. The life of the Russian people 
is less expansive, and they do not regard the law as an 
active factor.” 

“ But surely Russians submit to their own laws as much 
as we?” 

“ They submit to them, but they are not guided by them. 
It is not their submission, but their neglect of the law 
which makes our people so peaceful and long-suffering. 
And that neglect of the law is also what makes our 
officials the greatest knaves in the world. You ask why ? 
Because the mass of the people, while they despise 
external restrictions are guided by their consciences. But 
our educated officials continue to neglect the law and they 
have emancipated themselves from their consciences. 
They have neither principle nor restraint, and in 
consequence become what they are. 

“ When I say that the Russians are led by conscience, 
I do not mean to say that there is less crime and prevent- 
able misery among them than in Europe. I merely say 
that conscience plays here the part played by law in the 
West, and just as your law fails to secure freedom from 
crime, so conscience here, through ignorance and error, is 
not infallible. The difference in practice is that the 
Russian peasant is quite incapable of feeling contempt or 
anger against a criminal. He reasons that the criminal 
is a man who has gone astray either from failure of 
judgment or through passion. This is the truth about all 
so-called uneducated Russians. The lower officials in 
Siberia, in direct defiance of the law, permit homeless 
convicts to pass the night in the public baths. Whatever 
Government regulations may lay down in regard to 
the treatment of criminals, their general treatment is 
sympathetic and kindly.” 

“But surely Russian history shows cases of gross 
cruelty towards criminals ?” 

“ Gross cruelty: does take place, and when it does take 
place it is even worse than the cruelty of European 
Officials, for the same neglect of the law manifests itself 
here. But the systematic treatment of criminals as 
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inferior beings is unknown here and _ inconceivable 
Your prison officials may break the law by ill-treating 
their charges. But they never break it by indulging 
them. Ours break it both ways, according to the state 
of their consciences.” 

I asked the Count if he could define what then he 
regarded as the essential difference between the Russians 
and Western Europeans. 

“ The difference lies in this,” he answered emphatically, 
“and it is quite evident to those who know them. It is 
that they are more Christian—more Christian. And that 
distinction arises not from the fact that they are of lower 
culture, but from the spirit of the people, and that for 
centuries and centuries they have found in the teachings 
of Christ their only guide and protection. Your people, 
from the time of the Reformation, have read their Bibles 
intelligently and read them critically. Ours have never 
read them, and are only beginning to read them now. 
But the Russian people have preserved the tradition and 
the teaching of Christ, and in the absence of protective 
laws and institutions, such as have always existed in the 
West, where else should they seek for guidance of their 
lives? It is this element, this reliance upon conscience 
and Christianity as opposed to law, which forms the great 
gulf between Russia and Western Europe. Between 
Western countries there has always seemed to me very 
little difference. The conception of the French as vain, 
of the Italians as excitable, of your own countrymen as 
cold and calculating, may be very true. But to a Russian 
they are but sections of a general empire, in essentials the 
same, but all differing from Russia by their material 
spirit and their legal basis. In Russia Christianity and 
conscience play the part which material considerations 
and legal formalities play in Western Europe.” 

“Then do you think that the Russians are capable of 
producing a really higher civilisation than Western 
Europeans ? ” 

“That I cannot say. If you mean by civilisation 
Western civilisation, there can be no question of relative 
highness and lowness. I only say that an essential 
difference exists.” 

“ But admitting, as you do, that Russian conditions 
are very imperfect, on what do you rely to improve 
them ?” 

“Certainly not upon what you call Western reforms. 
Because having decided that there is nothing in common 
between Russia and Europe, there is not even a ground 
for experimenting with Western reforms in Russia. The 
Western system fails to ensure real morality in the West, 
and why should it do better in a country for which it was 
not devised than in countries for which it was? The 
most we can do is to admit that Russian systems have 
failed equally. But I can only repeat that it is only by 
developing the consciences and moral sense of mankind, 
whether in Russia or elsewhere, that you can look for 
any improvement in their condition.” 

Tolstoy spoke very much more in the same strain, 
always showing himself completely out of sympathy with 
ordinary Russian Liberalism, and particularly with 
Marxism, its most popular form among the younger 
men. Socialism in every form he seemed to regard as 
little better than autocratic despotism, saying, “‘ Our 
Government keeps one class in idleness by means of 
violence ; the Socialists would keep every one at work by 
violence.” But he spoke of co-operation with respect, 
though, in the abstract, condemning industrialism in all 
its forms. 


( The remainder of this article will appear in a future issue.) 








MID the hubbub and turmoil and rush for worldly 
possessions by whatsoever means, which distin- 
guished the century that has just dropped into 

Lethe, when real religion was at a rather low ebb and 
high-soaring ideals of human life were curtailed and 
brought down to a much lower stratum, when work for 
its own sweet sake was at a great discount, there were 
not a few who presented notable and redeeming excep- 
tions, and among these must certainly be numbered the 
late Professor of the Ecclesiastical Academy of St. 
Petersburg, Basil Bolotoff, who drew his last breath on 
the 5/18 April, 1900. 

Among the very numerous messages of condolence 
sent on that occasion to the institution of which the 
deceased was the greatest ornament, was one from the 
Emperor himself, and was couched by Senator Sabler in 
the following terms : “The Emperor desires to express 
to the Ecclesiastical Academy of St. Petersburg his 
condolence on the occasion of the great loss it has 
sustained through the decease of Professor Bolotoff, 
whose labours in the cause of science were known to His 
Majesty.” Unique as was this sympathetic message in 
its appearance, it proved but a well-deserved tribute to 
the man whose untimely demise it deplored. This 
telegram speaks much, but a great deal more may be 
deduced from the fact that a German savant learned a not 
very easy language—the Russian—for the express purpose 
of being able to read Professor Bolotoff’s works, and that 
two Italian professors came to Paris, to the last but one 
Congress of Orientalists, “fondly hoping for the delight of 
making the personal acquaintance of the great Orientalist,” 
some of whose works they had already studied. 

The late Professor was a wonderful man indeed. 
His phenomenal memory alone cannot account for his 
thorough knowledge of over twenty ancient and modern, 
Oriental and European languages. His was a systematic 
and thoroughly philological study, and it had served him 
in good stead. Witness his independent studies of 
original manuscripts and inscriptions—Syriac, Persian, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Coptic, etc. These have thrown an 
entirely new light on the Greek and Latin sources, and 
the Church History (or history in general) has become 
the richer for Professor Bolotoff’s researches. But he 
was nothing if not thorough in everything he took up. 
He would be given simply to describe for a library, an 
Ethiopian manuscript, and he presents a book of fifty 
printed pages, in which the manuscript described 
is thoroughly studied from every point of view 
and the very date of its origin determined on 
internal evidence to almost a day. He had to 
review and give account of a treatise presented for the 
degree of Doctor, and his criticism expands to over 
two hundred; pages of small print, teeming with new 
features, novel ideas, and entirely different solutions of 
some knotty points which were not satisfactorily treated 
by the author. Sometimes these reviews grew to the 
extent of a whole literature on the subject, as was the 
case with the review of Professor Gloubokovsky’s exhaus- 
tive and excellent Treatise on Theodoretus, and was pub- 
lished under the title of “ Theodoretiana.” No wonder 
that after Professor Bolotoff had presented over half-a- 
dozen of such reviews, the Ecclesiastical Academy of 
St. Petersburg, on the 2Ist May, 1896, voted by 
acclamation that this critic of would-be doctors was 
himself and pre-eminently entitled to this highest learned 
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degree “for his numerous and most important re- 
searches in the domain of Church History ;” that the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences had already in 1894 
forestalled this appreciation of Professor Bolotoff’s labours 
by electing him its corresponding member ; that the Holy 
Synod in 1892 expressed their confidence in his exception- 
ally high abilities by appointing him general secretary to 
a commission presided over by Monsignor Antonius, the 
present Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, on the question of 
old Catholics ; that in 1898 it was owing to his historical 
researches and linguistic attainments that Syro-Chal- 
deans with their bishop were publicly reunited with the 
orthodox Church, and that lastly he was appointed in 1899 
delegate and representative of the Church at a commis- 
sion of the Astronomical Society on the question of 
bringing into harmony the Eastern and Western calen- 
dars, and here his thorough mastery of chronology in 
general proved of inestimable value. Most kind-hearted 
as he was, Professor Bolotoff—already too busy—was 
ever ready with suggestions as to authorities to be 
consulted and sources to be appealed to whenever 
(and that was of almost daily, if not hourly, occur- 
rence) a student laid before him his difficulties. 
Most gentle and extremely unassuming in his everyday 
life, Professor Bolotoff used to become most exacting and 
also to come at once forward with his sharp-edged tongue 
and scathing satire whenever he smelled a perversion of 
truth or an endeavour on the part of a crow to assume 
a peacock’s plumage. 

His ségnature, which is a mere sample of Ais ordinary 
handwriting, proves unmistakably how careful, scrupu- 
lous, assiduous and thorough he must have been in every- 
thing whatever he undertook. That he owed in a great 
measure to his mother, the daughter of a village priest, 
(his own father, a simple reader, he never knew, being a 
posthumous child), who up to his school life alone sup- 
ported him by hard work, carefully training and brilliantly 
preparing him for the lower clergy school at Tver, where, 
as later on in the seminary, he was pointed to as an 
example for all his schoolfellows ; in the Academy of 
St. Petersburg also he towered high above all his 
fellow-students, so that the chair of ancient Church 
History was kept open for him, whilst he still had to pass 
more than eighteen months of his curriculum. Lastly, 
his treatise for the degree of Master of Divinity he pre- 
pared in the phenomenally short time of three months, and 
in 1879 most brilliantly defended, in a public assembly, 
this classical work on Origen’s teaching respecting 
the Holy Trinity. He could not be called a book- 
worm, inasmuch as he did not shun society and was a 
most amiable and delightful companion, but’ he never 
could think of comforts in life for himself (he was never 
married, and was perfectly content with his modest 
stipend of £200 a year, which only in 1896 was increased 
to £300), and placed scientific work high above every other 
occupation, and never felt tired of it, forgetting thereat 
his bodily wants and requirements entirely, It was only 
when his physical system became utterly exhausted, 
that he sought rest on his bed, never to rise from it 
again. His conscientious, his arduous, and his thorough 
work was prompted and supported by and founded on 
his deeply religious feeling, and it was his thoroughly 
enlightened and deepened religion that called forth from 
him, a few minutes before his death, the memorable and 
characteristic exclamation: “ How sweet it is to die.” 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. | 
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(1) THE PRICE OF THE LIE: 


HE introduction of the Budget with a deficit of 
£53,207,000 was the event of last month. From 
whatever aspect it is regarded, its importance is 

incontestable, but its supreme significance has _ been 
somewhat ignored by most commentators. Without 
indulging in any controversial dialectic, I venture to 
point out what that is. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
Budget, with its tremendous addition to debt, the 
re-establishment of the sugar duty, the introduction of a 
Is. export duty on coal, and the increase of the income 
tax from Is. to Is. 2d. in the 4, represents part of the 
price which Nemesis has exacted as the latest instal- 
ment towards liquidating the debt we owe to the Power 
that makes for Righteousness for the national Lie which 
will for ever be associated with Mr. Chamberlain and 
the South African Committee. The time has long 
gone past for attempting to convince any of those who 
have committed themselves to the justice and the 
inevitableness of the South African war, that the war 
was neither just nor inevitable, but was the direct 
product of a deliberate Lie. But as each instalment 
of the price of that lie comes due, it may be permitted 
to those to recall the fact who know the truth, and who 
have not hesitated to bear their testimony at each 
successive stage in the evolution of this disastrous story 
of a crime. 

The Budget with its burdens—a halfpenny a pound on 
sugar, a shilling a ton on coal, twopence in the £ on 
the income tax, and the addition of 127 millions to the 
National Debt—is exacted from Great Britain as part 
of the price paid for the deliberate lie practised upon the 
nation by the South African Committee, constituted for 
the purpose of investigating the complicity of Mr. 
Chamberlain in the conspiracy which culminated in the 
Jameson Raid. It is the fashion to speak of the Jameson 
Raid itself as if it were the causa causans of the war, 


and in one sense no doubt that is true. But 
it would have been easy for the British nation 
to have handled the Jameson Raid in such a 
manner as to have strengthened our position 
in South Africa, and to have given an immense 
impetus to the good feeling between the Dutch 


and the English, to which Lord Randolph Churchill had 
borne strong testimony only a few years before. It was 
not the Jameson Raid, but the way in which it was 
handled, first by the Government at home, and then by 
both parties in the House of Commons, which made 
this war inevitable. Not until Mr. Chamberlain reduced 
even the censure which the South African Committee 
passed upon Mr. Rhodes to a farce, did President 
Kruger definitely decide that there was nothing before 
him and his people but war to the knife. 

Nor is it surprising that such should be the case. As 
I wrote at the time when the Committee reported in 
August, 1897 : “ The worst offence of which Mr. Chamber- 
lain was guilty in winking at the conspiracy in the 
Transvaal in 1895 is but the veriest peccadillo compared 
with the infamous conspiracy which has now been carried 
triumphantly to a close. For the latter conspiracy has 
been a conspiracy to deceive the nation, to befool Parlia- 
ment, and to commit both parties in the State to a verdict 
which no one knows better than Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self is not justified by the facts.” The sin of Mr. 
Rhodes was the sin of an Africander whose moral ideas 
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LATEST INSTALMENT. 


were those of the meridian of Johannesburg and Kimberley, 
the blunder of a masterful personality whose revolution- 
ary designs were thwarted by Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt 
to exploit the conspiracy for the purpose of annexing the 
Transvaal. Mr. Rhodes might have been sacrificed 
as a scapegoat, but to have thrown him into gaol because 
Mr. Chamberlain was at large, would have provoked 
an exposure, as the result of which Mr. Chamberlain 
must have disappeared from public life. But what- 
ever the reason may have been, the failure to 
inflict any punishment upon Mr. Rhodes deepened in 
South Africa the evil effect of the Jameson Raid. It was 
not, however, until both English parties entered into a 
solemn conspiracy, through their representatives, to 
screen Mr. Chamberlain and to assert that black was 
white, that the. confidence of the Dutch entirely dis- 
appeared. When that verdict was accepted by the 
House of Commons, by 304 votes to 77, the whole 
burden of the crime was assumed by the nation at large. 
Therefore from the nation at large it is that the penalty 
is being exacted to the uttermost farthing by the 
remorseless Rhadamanthus who presides over the 
destinies of nations. 

Nor must it be forgotten that many even of those 
who since played a noble part in opposing the war made 
themselves parties to the verdict of the South African 


Committee. The vote of the House of Commons 
304 to 77) was taken after Mr. Chamberlain had 
made his famous white-washing declaration which 
convinced President Kruger that there was neither 


truth nor justice to be expected from the House of 
Commons. It is very curious and interesting to contrast 
the way in which the debate on the finding of the 
South African Committee was received at Westminster 
and at Pretoria. Upon this point there is fortunately 
no difference of opinion. The House of Commons, by 
a majority of almost exactly four to one, accepted the 
Report, and assumed on behalf of the nation the responsi- 
bility for the findings of its Committee. Mr. J. B. 
Robinson, who was in Pretoria on the following day, 
reported in the Dazly News of January 16th, 1900, 
what President Kruger thought of it. “Do you mean 
to tell me,” said President Kruger, “ as an intelligent man 
that you accept these statements and that you believe in 
them? Do you think we are fools? Do you think fora 
moment that we do not know the true working of this 
Raid? Do you think that we are so innocent as not to 
know that Mr. Rhodes, metaphorically speaking, held a 
pistol at the heads of certain men in England, and said, 
“If you don’t support me, I will denounce you and your 
complicity in the Raid?’ And now you are remonstrat- 
ing with me about arming. It is true I am arming, 
because I see clearly that I must defend my country. 
I have lost all contidence. What has happened will 
take place again, and I am determined to guard against 
it.” When Mr. Robinson pleaded with him to redress 
the grievances of the Outlanders and establish good 
feeling throughout the whole of South Africa, President 
Kruger replied: “I would do it, but my confidence is 
gone. What is to prevent Mr. Rhodes and_ his 
coadjutors again engineering some diabolical attempt 
against the independence of my country?” There we 
have in a nutshell the whole cvwx of the situation. The 
subsequent negotiations with President Kruger failed 
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because of the rooted distrust which the old President 


OF REVIEWS. 


Even at the last 


Committee went the way of all the rest. 
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amputate his finger he might have escaped with the 
loss of the finger. The finger was Jameson, the hand 
was Rhodes; even then it was possible to have shed 
Rhodes and to have escaped; but for one reason or 
another this was not done, and the revolving wheels 
clutched the arm, which was Chamberlain. Even then, 
the heroic surgical operation at the elbow was still 
possible. But men shrank from the task. Mr. Chamber- 
Jain had not sufficient patriotism to offer to bear the 
burden of his sins, and the wheels steadily revolving 
drew in the arm above the elbow, and the South African 





to exact the retribution due for their crime, they waxed 
bold in their iniquity, and being given over—in the grim 
words of Holy Writ—to strong delusion that they might 
believe a lie, they launched this country into a war for 
which they had made no adequate preparations. We 
are now beginning to pay the bill, but the end is not yet. 

Nor will the end come until one of two things happens; 
either, after all our sacrifices of men and of millions, we 
lose South Africa as the inevitable result of implanting 
a deathless hatred of our Empire in the minds of the 
majority of the white race that inhabits South Africa, 
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or the House of Commons will have to revert to 
its old traditions, expunge the report of the 
South African Committee from its annals, and 
publicly repudiate the lie which it has tried in vain to 
foist upon mankind. Until Sir William Harcourt, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton—to mention only the Liberals who were parties 
to the finding of the Committee—are pricked in their con- 
sciences by remorse for the part which they played on 
that. occasion, and have the courage to stand up before 
their countrymen and admit the wrong which they have 
done, there is no hope for the present Liberal Party. 
Until the fatal day when these men shook hands with 
their opponents and entered into a compact to white- 
wash Mr, Chamberlain, there was every prospect that 
the winter of our discontent was at an end, and that 
the country was on the verge of a great Liberal 
revival. From the day on which that Committee 
reported the prospects of the Liberal Party set in thick 
darkness. The Liberal Party was indeed the first victim 
to be sacrificed when its leaders betrayed their great 
trust. This was, perhaps, only in accordance with eternal 
justice, for from those to whom much is given much 
will be expected, and men who are the chosen represen- 
tatives of the Liberal Party cannot condone a crime of 
this kind without incurring much greater condemnation 
than that which is meted out to men who profess no 
higher principles than those of the Jingo or the pirate. 

The net result of it all is that we have Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s Budget. As the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was careful to remind us, the war has cost us 
twice as much as the Crimean War, and more than the 
total cost of our army and navy during the last two years 
of the great struggle with Napoleon in 1813-14. 

That is the cost in money, but the end is not 
yet. There is no pretence that the army in 
South Africa can be reduced for an_ indefinite 
period. We have lost in men, since the war began, 
nearly 16,000, while over 60,000 have been invalided 
home. Ofthe men at the front, the majority are dead 
sick of the war, and it is expected that they will 
seize the first opportunity of retiring to civil life. 
The war has practically destroyed the army; it has 
contributed to bring about the war in China, the end of 
which is equally remote; it has inoculated hitherto 
pacific and industrial colonies with the virus of the Jingo 
fever, and has awakened expectations and _ excited 
ambitions in Australia and Canada which bode little 
good for the pacific development of the Empire. 
The two great Republics, almost equal in area to France 
and Germany, have been devastated as Louis XIV. 
devastated the Palatinate, and 250,000 men find their 
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daily occupation in doing sentry duty over the railways 
and in destroying the growing crops and burning the 
homesteads of the pioneers of civilisation and European 
settlement in South Africa. As the net result of it all, 
we are assured that British paramountcy is secured by 
the annexation of the Republics, but in order to prevent 
that paramountcy being upset, we shall need at least ten, 
and possibly twenty, soldiers in South Africa for each one 
whose presence was amply sufficient to safeguard Imperial 
interests before 1899. These are some of the items in 
the bill which Nemesis is presenting to us. These are 
parts of the Price of the Lie. 

Of course the impatient Jingo will pooh-pooh all this, 
and scoff at the deluded dupes who imagine that the war 
was brought about by a conspiracy of perjury at West- 
minster, instead of being a just and righteous crusade 
for the rights of man. But hardening of the heart has 
ever been a characteristic of the Pharaoh in all ages. 
Not until the tenth plague overwhelmed the Egyptian 
could Pharaoh bring himself to let the Children of 
Israel go, and-even then he repented before they 
had reached the borders of the Red Sea. But the more 
reasonable and sane members of the majority who have 
succeeded in concentrating the energies of a great empire 
upon the task of crushing the 50,000 burghers of South 
Africa, may be asked whether, if two years ago they 
could have seen where they stand to-day they would for a 
moment have tolerated the suggestions of the war party 
that we should trample under foot our own protestations 
at the Hague, and angrily refuse to accept President 
Kruger’s plaintive and constantly repeated appeal that all 
outstanding questions of importance should be referred 
to arbitration. We had a clear way of escape from all 
this miserable coil of bloodshed and waste. We did 
not take it, because we thought in the insolence of 
our pride that we could easily trample under foot 
the armed resistance of a handful of undisciplined 
farmers. But if we could have foreseen that after 
two years the war would still be going on, that 
it would cost us 20,000 lives and £200,000,000, that 
it would paralyse us in China, and expose us to the hatred 
and contempt of the world, who is there that would have 
been mad enough to have preferred to take the way of 
War while the way of Arbitration was open? The great 
benefit of the Budget is that it tends to make people 
meditate a little upon the truth that the way of trans- 
gressors is hard. For a year to come no man will be 
able to sweeten his tea with sugar without reflecting upon 
the penalties of wanton and unnecessary war. But even 
this is only an instalment of the price that has still to be 
paid, for until there is national repentance there will be 
nothing but a continual increase of national punishment. 
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CENTURY ago, Norway had scarcely begun to 
awaken from her four centuries of slumber under 
Danish rule. Your star had hung low in the 
Northern sky ever since the race of the Sagamen had 
ones away. There was no scope amongst you for the 
ighest originality, because there was no distinct place 
for your country among the nations of the earth. Your 
very taste was formed on foreign models. You could not 
dream of a time when your arts, your sciences, your 
industries, should 
have their peculiar 
interest for the 
whole world. 

You remembered 
that you were the 
sons of the Vikings 
and the Skalds, but 
the fact meant little 


that was actual. 
Still by the hearth- 
side through the 


long winter nights 
you told your folk- 
tales : but you knew 
almost nothing of 
their worth. ‘nd 
still less dia you 
realise, for you had 
had no opportunity, 
that sterling’ man- 
hood, that inborn au- 
dacity, which make * 
to-day theconscious / © 
glory of your race. 
At such a time, 
on the 17th of May, 
1814, your fathers 
won the proclama- 
tion of the Indepen- 
dent Constitution of 
the country. In 
periods of foreign 
domination, it is the 
poets and thinkers, 
the scholars and 
originators, who feel 
most keenly the 
national bondage. 
It is not in the power 
of alien authorities 








(2) THE OLE BULL COMMEMORATION: A SALUTE TO NORWAY, MAY 17, 1901. 


Ever since the 17th of May, 1829, when the peaceful 
citizens of Christiania were dispersed by a cavalry charge 
in their own market-place, having met for the first time 
to celebrate their independence—ever since that day you, 
the sons of Norway, have known where lies the focus of 
your liberties. May the 17th of May never pass un- 
celebrated in your land till that time when the swords of 
all nations shall be beaten into ploughshares, when the 
lion and the leopard shall lie down with the lamb, and a 
little child be suffi- 
cient leader for all 
the hostile forces of 
mankind ! 

In your 


of the century that 


be written in letters 
of gold. For you 


th> ‘eritage of your 
asvestors. The 
name of your coun- 
try is now respected 
in the councils of 
the world, for its 
own sake, and not 
as the mere appan- 
age of a foreign 
state. Above ail, 
you have discovered 
—and in this fact 
you lead the world— 


a free people are 
rightly spent in the 
romotion of civil- 
isation rather than 
of power, in the 
establishment of in- 
dustrial peace, in 


ing of the life of 
mind and heart 
which involves a 
constantly new deti- 
nition of the word 
Freedom itself, till 
it has culminated at 








to understand the 


last in the complete 





heart and pulse of 





peoples; to them 
order is always, 
must always be, better than life, their own prestige 
preferable to the growth and opportunity of the nation. 
For this reason foreign domination is the one danger 
that the proudest people has to fear. To give way to it 
is the unpardonable sin. To defend his country’s flag 
from its stain, either of aggression or submission, is the 
one basic and fundamental duty alike of the widow’s only 
son and of the holder of most honoured place and name. 
To-day, you of Norway can look back with pride upon 
your struggle for a Constitution, and upon that greater 


struggle to direct your own destinies, to prove worthy of - 


the rights you had won, which is the final test of a 
people who love freedom. 
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emancipation of 
every individual in 
the free community. 

It is because you, the men of Norway, consciously or 
unconsciously, have apprehended this truth, of the 
essential goal of Liberty, that the ancient restlessness 
and adventure of the Viking-bands have now found vent 
in one of the grandest scientific expeditions of all time. 
For the same reason it is that the sagas of o!d have 
taken a new form, and all the world listens to the voice 
of the sweet singers of the Northmen, in music and in 
letters. 


Scarcely two generations lapsed after the granting of | 


your Constitution, when Greig and Ibsen, Bjérnson and 
Lie, leapt to take their parts on the stage of European 
fame, and the folk-treasures guarded by the Northern 
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Lights became the possession of Humanity. With an 
inevitable fitness, then, only three years ago, amongst the 
foremost in the Peace Council at Christiania was the 
voice of a Norwegian patriot, its host, witnessing to us of 
the outer world of the real inner meaning of our word 
Progress. 

But three generations have passed since you claimed 
your National Freedom, and the first generation of the 
heroes is yet with you. Between that earliest Independ- 
ence Day and them was a long gap. Who bridged the 
chasm from those who struggled for liberty to those who 
made it glorious? Who carried the torch from which 


-hundreds more have caught the flame of patriotism ? 


Norsemen and citizens of Bergen, you will meet this 
year to do honour to the memory of the man who did this 
thing—for his name was Ole Bul. 

He it was who, more than any other, caught the 
prevision of Norway free, peaceful, prosperous ; he it was, 
before any other, who caught the sound of a greater 
poem than those of old—the wonderful song of the 
Modern, the Saga of Freedom, and of the People and of 
Peace. And this his vision and his listening, more than 
any other single force that one could name, made for 
your realisation of the things that he foreheard and saw. 

Ninety-one years have passed since he was born in 
Bergen, your city of the Seven Mountains, and for 
twenty-one of those years he has slept in your midst, 
one with the wind and the rain and the sunlight that he 
loved. Twenty-one years his great bow has been at rest ; 
twenty-one years the mighty heart has lain still. And 
now, with the dawn of a new era, you are setting up his 
likeness—bringing him back, as it were, to be a per- 
petual presence amongst you and amongst your children ; 
a reminder, and a symbol, and a warning. 

Mighty was the genius of this man. It was a pure 
Norse genius. Even in the laughing days of childhood, 
when he could hide in his uncle’s ’cello case to hear the 
playing through long, dark evenings—even then in 
summer-time rambles it was the music of his country 
to which he listened, roaring through the waterfalls, and 
singing through the bluebells on the hillsides. 

In later life he came to us of other lands, like the voice 
of your great winter storms. Not a whisper of the pine- 
forests, not a wail nor a shriek in the mountain-tempests, 
not a suggestion of rocks or stars or sea, but sang itself 
over and over through his: music from one end of Europe 
to the other. He became the friend of kings, but every- 
where he went as the same proud Norseman, free and 
equal in his country’s name to all that was best. It is 
the peculiar privilege of your own Sovereign to remember 
that he and his house have been able to recognise and 
welcome this honourable and patriotic self-assertion in 
Ole Bull. 
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In him the spirit of the race became articulate, and 
men listened again to the fugitive beauty of a living 
saga. For the very name of Norway was his passion. 

lt was no base love of limits that inspired this master- 
singer. Wherever he went the Peoples and the Lands 
found a voice. He caught and interpreted the national 
music of all countries to themselves. 

Least of all did he place any bigoted dependence upon 
his own form of Art. For it was he who initiated your 
great new birth of letters by founding the National 
Theatre, by selecting Bergen as its site, and by a 
constant choice, guidance, and stimulus of its work and 
workers. 

Students of our development, looking back at this 
moment in the life of Ole Bull, can only account for 
the extraordinary precision of his touch by calling it 
“inspired insight.” But you, the children of his country, 
the sharers in the fruits of his toil and faith, know that 
this inspiration was but another name for the wisdom of a 
perfect love. 

In other lands the fame of his success has spread far 
and wide. To us, what he achieved is full of meaning. 

But for you, of the Norway that he worshipped, it must 
be amongst your proudest boasts that the things he strove 
to do and failed in doing call up as great a tenderness 
and reverence as any of the many that he did. 

The days have gone by now when the actual results of 
his efforts could weigh in men’s judgment concerning 
them. For you of this later period the mere flight of 
time, while it has robbed success of its exultation, has 
taken also the bitterness from disappointment. And, 
looking into all his life—from the bluebells of Bergen to 
the superb death-scene amid the roses and the requiem 
on his Isle of Light—we find everywhere the same heart 
beat of a pure devotion to his country’s cause, everywhere 
the same dauntless spirit, untamed as the wind in your 
great forests, everywhere the same mingling of the mystery 
of genius and the mystery of compassion. 

Ole Bull loved your country when to love her was to 
make oneself a mockery. He loved her like a child, 
whose whole life speaks his secret for him. He loved her 
like a man, from whom others catch his feeling and 
spread its inspiration. He loved her like the prophet 
that he was, and offered her a homage so enticing that 
the whole world drew near to join in giving both his 
worship and his love. 

Therefore it is, that on this 17th day of May, 1901, you 
unveil Sinding’s statue, to be to you a perpetual reminder 
of your gratitude to him, a perpetual symbol of your 
good faith to the country of your birth, a perpetual 
warning lest your sons forget the value of their fathers’ 
gift of freedom, while the whole world offers its salute to 
Norway, crying, “ Long live the memory of Ole Bull !” 
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“SHALL THE GAEL SURVIVE?”—HIS LANGUAGE IN PARLIAMENT. 
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BY MR. THOMAS 
OT alone the 


survival, 

but the 
very existence of 
the Gael—so 
long a matter of 
indifference to 
Englishmen— 
have been 
brought promi- 
nently to the 
front by the un- 
expected appear- 
ance in the 
English House 
of Commons of 
three Irish repre- 


sentatives who, 
on being intro- 
duced to the 


House, took the 
oath, signed their 
names, and ad- 
dressed the 
Speaker in their 
own language, 
returning his 
words of wel- 
come to the 
English House 
ef Commons with the soft and, to him, strangely musi- 
cal words, “ Cionnus tha thu?” The existence, the 
actual reality, of a living Gaelic race speaking a 
fanguage of their own, different in character, in ideals, 
and in aspirations, from the ubiquitous, soulless Saxon 
was still further exemplified, and more plainly brought 
home to John Bull’s dull imagination, when, a few weeks 
ago I had the honour of being called on by the Speaker 
to address the House of Commons. Being a new 
member, naturally impressed with the spectacle before 
me, imagining myself in the presence of the educated, the 
refined, and the polished intellects of the British Empire, 
feeling myself about to address this “first assembly of 
gentlemen” in the language of my own people—a 
Janguage which these same “ gentlemen” imagined they 
had long ago crushed out of existence, my mind was 
naturally filled with mingled feelings of timidity, anxiety 
and pride. For just one hundred years Ireland’s parliament 
has been destroyed ; her representatives have in the mean- 
time attended in the English chamber, and during all that 
time not one of those representatives ever addressed the 
House in the Irish language. Into the reasons for this 
apparent ignorance or neglect of the Irish language by 
the Irish people, I am not at present going to enter, 
further than to say that the era of popular representation 
of the Irish peasant in the English Parliament, by men of 
his own class, is not very remote, and therefore it is true to 
say that for this neglect the Irish people are not to blame. 
Feeling, therefore, that I was about to introduce an inno- 
vation not attempted since the Union, “ without,” as the 
Speaker remarked, “a precedent in the history of the 
House of Commons during the past 600 years” ; feeling, 
also, that my attempt was an embodiment of the new 
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awakened ambitions of my countrymen in their now 
clearer vision of a national duty and a national aim, I 
was concerned lest I may not present in a worthy manner 
a subject so dear to me and my countrymen. It may be 
asked by the materialist—and the number of such seems 
legion among the members of the English press—what 
object had I in view, what practical purpose did I intend 
to serve, by speaking in a language which was an un- 
known tongue to the great majority of those present. 
To this I simply reply that, being an Irish representative 
who spoke my native language from the cradle, who sees 
in the wilful destruction of my country’s language the 
departure of a national asset, a national and literary 
treasure, with which must inevitably depart the charac- 
teristics, the finer instincts, the spiritual ennobling ideals 
for which my countrymen have ever been remarkable, [ 
availed myselfof the opportunitypresented to me to drawthe 
attention of Englishmen to the fact that neither the Gael 
nor his language is yet dead ; and I also availed myself of 
the opportunity to point out to my countrymen all over the 
world—many of whom may, in the struggle for existence, 
and amidst foreign surroundings, have half forgotten the 
fact—that an inheritance common to them all, a relic puri- 
fied and rendered inestimably valuable by ages of his- 
toric and national association, had yet existed, to be in time, 
perhaps, the torch with which, in an age of commercialism, 
materialism and godless imperialism, a new Gaelic nation 
may be established. As the space at my disposal is 
limited, Ido not intend to enter into an exhaustive in- 
quiry as to the antiquity and the literary worth of the 
Irish language. I trust I shall find another opportunity 
of doing justice to this part of my subject; but I shall 
ask my readers to inquire if it is not a fact that Ireland 
was famous for her schools—to which flocked students 
from England and the Continent—from the fourth to the 
twelfth century; that the number of ancient priceless 
MSS. in the Irish tongue preserved in home and foreign 
libraries is exceedingly large ; that Irish was ¢he language 
of the Irish clergy for over twelve centuries ; that till 
the introduction of an English system of education, 
over sixty years ago, Irish was-the language of nine-tenths 
of the Irish people. I would ask my readers to inquire 
if it is not a fact that so early as the year 1367 a law was 
passed forbidding the use of Irish in Ireland; that 
ever since that time the use of the Irish language was 
sufficient to have the lands and goods of an Irishman 
confiscated if he did not find some “loyal” subject to 
go bail for him; that the men who taught the Irish 
peasant his language or other subjects were subject 
to fines and imprisonment, all under the beneficent 
English Government. Having learned from an im- 
partial and authoritative source the truth of those state- 
ments, the severity, the barbarity of the laws aimed at the 
destruction both ‘of the Irish people and their language, 
it will, no doubt, be matter for surprise to Englishmen, as 
a proof of the vitality of the Gaelic race, to find at the 
beginning of the twentieth century about a million Irish- 
men able to speak their own language. - It may also interest 
the careful reader to know that thé league set on foot a 
few years ago for the spread and study of the Irish lan- 
guage has over 200 branches in Ireland, numbering its 
members by tens of thousands, all young, enthusiastic 
and intelligent Irishmen who mea to undo the effects of 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


past misgovernment. This league has its branches all 
over America; and I have had the pleasure myself 
of addressing large meetings in London, Liverpool 
and Manchester, in the Irish language, where, though 
scarcely to be expected, I was followed with intelligence 
by a great many, and with intense and unbounded delight 
by all. 

"Ves, this movement for the spread and growth of our 
language is both practical and serious ; it is national in 
its purest and fullest sense. It has arrayed in its advocacy 
the youth and intelligence of Erin, the patriotism and 
national pride of our race.- I quote the words of 
Mr. John Redmond, whose practical common sense, love 
for the welfare of his country, and at the same time 
clear, keen vision of the duties of the hour, can scarcely 
be denied. Speaking on March 1ogth in the Hotel Cecil 
he said: “It [the Gaelic League] is striving to nation- 
alise Irish sentiment, Irish feeling, and Irish thought, to 
cultivate a knowledge of the past of our country, to 
stimulate the Irishman’s pride of race. My view is that, 
of all things that have been working on the side. of 
England in this quarrel with our country during the 
nineteenth century, that with the most deadly effect to 
Ireland has been the fashion of English modes and 
English thought in Ireland. Yes, in my opinion, worse 
than famine and the sword, worse than emigration and 
coercion even, this gradual anglicisation of our country 
has militated against national hopes for freedom ” (strong 
but truthful words). Further on he says: “Irish 
history—that glorious story which tells on every page 
of devotion to high and holy ideals, and disregard 
of merely materialistic aims—has been kept a closed 
book to her sons,” and he winds up a masterly exposition 
of the national outlook in Ireland 
thus: “Irishmen and Irishwomen 
have reason to lift up their hearts 
with thankfulness and with joy, 
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their country”; and, further on, speaking of the 
culture which the language has brought to those who 
use Irish solely or almost entirely, and who would, 
according to present ideas, be considered illiterate, 
his lordship says: “In the remote glens of Ireland 
they still came upon fine types of Irish manhood and 
womanhood cast in a noble mould of mind and manners, 
and with an inherited culture which he believed not a 
century of training could attain.” 

From these quotations from men who are leaders—one 
in the political or national, and the other in the religious, 
moral and spiritual advancement of our race—it must be 
admitted that we in Ireland consider the safety of our 
language as a living tongue, its value as a barrier to the 
irreligion and gross materialism of the present age, its 
value as a national relic, a national treasure, marking 
Irishmen off from the rest of mankind, a distinct race 
with an inheritance of nobility, idealism and devotion to 
principle, as above and beyond, because embracing all 
other questions at present occupying the mind of 
Ireland. - 

Our language is the only thing that remains to us after 
the struggles of centuries. Our liberty and our own land 
have been taken from us. While that language remains 
it will ever act as a masonic bond to link a people whom 
misgovernment has. exiled all over the globe, and whe 
would otherwise be lost in the multitude and lost to their 
country. Our national poet has said : “ The language of 
a nation’s youth is the only easy and full speech for its 
manhood and for its age, and when the language of its 
cradle goes, itself craves a tomb.” And again: “A nation 
should guard its language more than its territories, ’tis a 
surer barrier and a stronger frontier than fortress or river.” 


House of Commons Library, |! TRANSLATION. 
22-2-'0L ! House of Commons Library, 
22-2-190). 


future will see an Irish Ireland, self- 
centred, self-contained, self-reliant, 
imitating the opinions and thoughts 
and modes of ,feeling of no other 
nation ; an Irish Ireland, proud of 
its glorious past, confident in its 
future, and determined to be free.” 
These are the calm deliberate words 
of the present leader of the Irish 
party, giving in no unmistakable 
terms his ideas of the serious and 
immediate national duty which Irish- 
men owe to their language. 

The Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, 
Bishop of Raphoe, speaking at the 
Maynooth Union in 1Igoo, thus ex- 
pressed himself: ‘“ No doubt they 
were all pretty conscious that the 
ancient love of learning, and of 
reading, and of the salt of wisdom 
that was so characteristic of their 
country was at present in a decadent 
condition. But he put it forward as 
his opinion that for restoring the lost 
chord to the heart of Ireland, and 
making it resound, a leading condi- 
tion, and, perhaps, the first condition, 
the condition most congenial to 
the Celtic nature,'was the reviving 
and placing upon an_ honoured 
throne the grand old language of 
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The Secretary Gaelic Society, New York. 

Dear Friend—I am thankful for the cable: | 
gram which you sent me yesterday to this 
House. [ am a young man from Ireland wko 
came here a week ago to forward tie cause 
of my couutry, but I greatly fear that it wall 
not be possible for us to do much good for! 
Ireland here. We are among the cowards of 
the world, people without faith, the fear of 
God, shame, truthfulness, or any other good! 
quality. They sre strong and rich now, and | 
we are weak and poor, without men, bound | 
in chains, without any help save from God. ; 
If you were here, as I am, listening to them 
relating the good things they have dove for 
Ireland these huadred years, your beart would 
rise to your mouth, and it would not be pos- 
sible for you not to give them an angry blow. 
They are making fun of us. They koow that 
it is not possible for us to do anything om 
them, but perhaps with the help of God they 
may be making fun of themselves. We are 
now in this Parliament stronger than we were 
ever before. There are eighty true men of 
us, and the members from Ulster are not over 
satisfied. She (Engiand) has too much to do 
in the Transvaal, and perhaps before loag ehe 
may Lave more to do in certain other places. 
It is not possible for God to be with the Sazon 
always. God help the poor country that is 
still struggling for freedom. Let us el be 
true, and with the help of God the day is 
coming when we will be our own masters.—I 
am your true fciend, 

THOMAS O'DONNELL. 





Mr. O’Donnell’s reply to the Secretary of the Gaelic Society in 
New York (Irish People). 











The language and the mind of Ireland mutually 
reacted upon each other. While the language was in 
the first instance the product, the growth of the Irish 
mind, leaving in its idioms and forms of expressions dis- 
tinct characteristics of the minds which evolved it, the 
minds of future generations of Irishmen were shaped and 
developed by the language, by its expressive beauty, its 
prayerful and religious tendencies, its mystic charms ; 
they grew in the natural order, forming, each one, a link 
in the chain of national development, each the inheritor 
of the wisdom, the culture and refinement of those pre- 
ceding, each drawing from the storehouse of the past, 
and thus has been developed, zo¢ in one generation, 
not by forced instruction, but by slow degrees, 
through nearly twenty centuries, the Irish mind and 
the Irish language. The Irish mind was, even in 
pagan times, essentially religious, chaste and idealistic, 
docile, dutiful to parents, passionately loyal whether 
to earthly chief or heavenly King, self-sacrificing and 
unselfish—a fitting soil on which to sow the seeds of 
Christianity, a soil which has brought real enduring 
fruit, not its semblance, or the blossom, to decay on the 
appearance of the storm of self-interest or self-indul- 
gence. That mind, with its simplicity, its sincerity and its 
devotion to the cause of religion, has come down to us 
unstained, in a language which to-day, in the wilderness 
of irreligion, moral depravity, selfishness and mammon- 
worship, speaks only of the beauty of a simple life, 
relating tale after tale to exemplify the worth of self- 
sacrifice, of chastity and purity. Our language breathes 
of the time when men and nations were younger, more 
beautiful and less materialised than they are to-day. 
Let me compare this with the mind for which we are 
asked to exchange our birthright. I am afraid, without 
wishing to be severe or extravagant, it must be admitted 
that the English mind to-day is a mind without God in 
its world, anxious for the possessions of earth, striving 
madly for earthly power and dominion, disregarding the 
higher and the nobler aims which tend to spiritualise 
our natures ; a mind to which real ;ractical Christianity, 
with its beautiful teachings, is unknown ; a mind grossly 
materialised, availing of every new doctrine to choke 
the voice of God within the conscience ; a mind always 
self-righteous, to which contrition or self-condemnation 
is an absurdity ; a mind which, while boasting of its 
independence, is the most abject slave on earth to 
fashion, to power, to titles, to catch-cries, the most easily 
befooled or blindly led, if the leaders can but properly 
appeal to the selfishness of its nature. 

For this mess of pottage, which inevitably would, with 
the spread of the English language and its poisonous 
literature, become of necessity,-and according to the 
natural order followed in all national growths, our lot and 
inheritance, we are asked to sell our birthright, to deny 
our ancestors, to break away from a past of which we 
should be proud, and which will ever act as a source of 
inspiration and guidance to us. We are asked to tell our 
children that they had the misfortune to be born in a 
country with no national inheritance, and that they must 
regard themselves as an inferior race, only fit to delve 
and toil, never to initiate or lead ; that their motherland 
is but an unknown province with a history only of defeat 
and humiliation ; that love of country and pride of birth— 
those powerful instincts in man’s breast—are to be 
unknown to them. 

Irishmen of all creeds and classes refuse to assent to 
this demand. They feel that their ancestors rendered 


noble services to civilisation and to Christianity, ‘that 


their country has a history and a destiny which is 





‘“ SHALL THE’ GAEL SURVIVE?” 


peculiarly its own, that Ireland was, and must again be, 
a nation, with a language, government and influence 
peculiar to itself. Our language is, as I have already 
said, after all possible efforts to destroy it, spoken by a 
million of our countrymen; it is being taught in our 
schools ; songs are sung and stories told by the peasant’s 
fireside in it; the entire Nationalist press of Ireland 
devote columns weekly to Irish stories or essays ; several 
concerts, where not one word of English was heard, have 
been held in different parts of Ireland ; sermons are 
being preached in Irish to crowded and enthusiastic 
listeners even in such unlikely places as London and 
New York; a new spirit has come over Erin, her slum- 

ering, fiery soul has been awakened ; her determination, 
her zeal, and the unity of her representatives are matters 
of notoriety and much concern to her governors. 

England has now to deal with a people and their 
representatives fighting with determination and charac- 
teristic fearlessness, not alone for material welfare and 
the rights of self-government, but for some sacred, 
indefinable thing—the soul, the very life-being of a 
nation. Such is the Irish language to Ireland; as 
such do the Irish people look upon that language 
to-day—those who know it, and those who do not—all 
determined that the rising generation of Irishmen shall 
be afforded opportunities for acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of it. We are determined to make our children 
bilingual, learning English for commercial purposes, Irish 
for social entertainment, for instruction, for elevation of 
soul, and whether the Speaker in an English House of 
Commons, where we are a ‘foreign element, dissatisfied, kept 
against our will, allows it to be spoken or prevents its use, 
we care not. As space does not permit my going fully into 
the educational value of the language to the Irish child, I 
shall confine myself to quoting a few extracts from reports 
written by the late Sir Patrick Keenan, Resident Com- 
missioner of National Education in Ireland :— 

The shrewdest people in the world are those who are bi- 
lingual ; borderers have always been remarkable in this respect. 
But the most stupid children I have ever met with are those 
who were learning English whilst endeavouring to forget Irish. 
The real policy of the educationalist would, in my opinion, be 
to teach Irish grammatically and soundly to the Irish-speaking 
people, and then to teach them vnglish through the mcdium of 
their national language. 

During my inspection last year I was frequently engaged in 
the examination of classes of children who exhibited neither 
intelligence nor smartness, or even ordinary animation whilst 
being questioned in English ; but when the questions were given, 
or answers required, in Irish, at once their eyes flashed with 
energy, their voices became loud and musical, and their 
intellectual faculties appeared to ripen up, ard to delight in 
being exercised. I never observed a contrast more marked than 
the appearance of a class of Irish-speaking children who were 
examined first in English and then in Irish, 


We are determined to have our language in our own 
parliament, to mould our constitution on lines charac- 
teristically Irish, to bridge the breach of the last hundred 
years, to take up anew the duty of our race. If, by 
endeavouring to speak in my native language in the 
House of Commons, I have in the smallest degree con- 
tributed towards this result, I feel contented and proud. 
I may here be permitted to correct the mistake into 
which the English press has fallen in describing our 
language as “Erse.” Ours is Gaelic, or Irish. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By ONE WHO KNEW HER INTIMATELY. 


-FaR and away the best article that has been published 
concerning Queen Victoria appears in the Quarterly 
Review, It is unsigned, but every page teems with signs 
that it is written by one who was in the inner circle of 
the Court, who had constant opportunities for keeping her 
late Majesty under constant observation, and who has 
given us in the compass of an article of thirty-eight pages 
an extraordinarily vivid picture of Queen Victoria as she 
actually was. He begins by saying that the time has 
come to put even this revered person into the crucible of 
criticism, and to note with no blind and sycophantic 
adulation what were the elements and what the evolution 
of her character. 

HER CHARACTER. 

She was born, he tells us, a rather ordinary mortal with 
fine instincts, considerable mental capacity, and a certain 
vital persistence which was to serve her well. Her 
character was very composite, and presented to the 
observer a kind of mosaic, smoothed and harmonised 
by circumstances into a marvellously even surface. Her 
originality lay in her very lack of originality, in the 
absence of eccentricity. The salient feature of her 
character was a singular conjunction of shrewdness, 
simplicity, and sympathy. Her discriminating shrewd- 
ness had more than anything else to do with her prolonged 
success as a politician. By nature she was certainly what 
could only be called obstinate. She had an ingrained 
inability to drop an idea which she had fairly seized, and 
she stuck to it with extreme pertinacity. Although 
animated by extraordinary singleness of purpose, in 
moments of moral relaxation, when exposed to the danger 
of yielding to prejudice, obstinacy in the true sense would 
take hold of her. 

WITH MR. GLADSTONE, 

In this connection the reviewer gives an entirely new 
version of the origin of the Queen’s antipathy to Mr. 
Gladstone :— 

Conscious as she was of the vast round of duties in which she 
had to move and take her part, she was sensitive about the 
quantity of time and thought demanded of her from any one 
point. Hence, if she thought any one of her ministers was not 
thoughtful in sparing her unnecessary work, she would with 
difficulty be induced to believe that his demands were ever 
essential. She would always be suspecting him of trying to 
overwork her. Her prejudice against Mr. Gladstone, about 
which so many fables were related and so many theories formed, 
really started in her consciousness that he would never acknow- 
ledge that she was, as she put it, ‘‘dead beat.” In his eager- 
mess Mr, Gladstone tried to press her to do what she knew, with 
her greater experience, to be not her work so much as his, and 
she resented the effort. He did it again, and she formed one of 
her pertinacious prejudices. The surface of her mind had 
received an impression unfavourable to the approach of this 
particular minister, and nothing could ever in future make her 
really pleased to welcome him. 

In daily life this obstinacy when not checked by the 
high instinct of public duty often made itself felt. In 
small things as well as great the Queen never believed 
that she could be wrong on a matter of principle. This 
in little things was apt to become trying. When the 
Queen was poorly or exhausted those around her were 
made to feel how, with less self-control, she might have 


appeared arbitrary. She would be cross for no reason, 
she would contest a point, and close the argument with- 
out further discussion. 

JUDGMENT OF INDIVIDUALS, 

Her first duty in her opinion was to form an accurate 
opinion of human beings who were presented to her. 
She devoted her full powers to them, and received every 
stranger with a look of suspended judgment on her face. 
She could be seen making up her mind, almost as if it 
were a watch that had to be wound up. She scarcely 
ever was wrong, and she was slow to admit a mistake. 
The reviewer speaks of the Queen’s complete freedom 
from everything like personal vanity, but the instance 
which he quotes to exemplify his doctrine does not 
appear very apt. A public man was presented to the 
Queen for the first time. Something was said about his 
opinion of the Queen. ‘“ Dear me,” said the Queen, “I 
did not give a thought to that, it was so beside the ques- 
tion. What really signifies is what I think about him.” 
But to the awkwardness of real modesty no one was so 
indulgent as herself. She checked her courtiers for 
smiling at a clumsy man, because, she said, “I know 
well what that means, for sometimes I am very shy 
myself.” The Queen was very careful to avoid com- 
mitting herself upon questions u,on which she had not 
made up her mind. This, the reviewer says, was not 
entirely convenient, and sometimes her cryptic phrases, 
short and vague, with the drawn lips and investigating 
eyes, fairly baffled her ministers. Having formed a 
judgment adverse to anyone she stuck to it. She was 
very impatient of dulness, and of want of instinctive 
perception. When it was urged that some lady who was 
out of favour was a nice kind woman, “ Yes,” the Queen 
would reply, “ but I have no patience with her, she is so 
stupid.” 

THE MOST IMPORTANT PERSON, 

Those who were around her were never allowed to 
forget for a moment that she was the most important 
person in the room. She was a little tyrannical in small 
things. Feeling decision to be of the first importance to 
her in her professional life, she was tempted to protect 
her judgment in matters of petty moment by an arbitrary 
exercise of will. Punctuality with her was a passion :— 

She would deign to justify her impatience of dawdlers by 
saying: ‘‘I can’t afford to be kept waiting. If I am to get 
through my work, I mustn’t have my moments frittered away.” 
Punctuality was almost more than a habit with her, it was a 
superstition. She was really persuaded that all the institutions 
of the country would crumble if her orders were not carried out 
to the letter and to the instant. 

THE QUEEN’S DRAMATIC INSTINCT. 
” After referring to her extreme sweetness, which stepped 
in and softened the Queen from being a very domineering 
and disagreeable personage, the reviewer proceeds to 
describe and to analyse her exquisite manner, her noble 
smile, and her genius for movement. She was never 
flurried by a space in front of her. On all occasions 
she could trust without fear to the unfailing insight of 
her famous dramatic instinct. This distinct theatrical 
instinct she combined with simple and unconscious 
dignity, and her dramatic imagination made her a 
formidable critic of manners, and in particular of duties. 
Her interest in theatricals was chiefly. confined to the 
scenic effect, and at Court she was a superlatively practical 
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stage manager. About the ‘Queen’s smile the reviewer 
waxes ecstatic,.and declares that no other smile was the 
least like it. It played a very large part in the economy 
of her power, and something of the skill of a dramatic 
instinct passed into its exercise. She was a very hearty 
laugher, and jests not of a very subtle kind, but a primi- 
tive kind of fun, would make her laugh until she was 
breathless. Her sense of humour was strong and healthy, 
and she had a remarkable fund of nervous strength. She 
went to the Opera in 1850 after she had been struck 
across the brow with a cane, which left a red weal plainly 
visible on the skin. They begged her to stay at home. 
“Certainly not,” she said; “if I do not go it will be 
thought that I am seriously hurt. People will be dis- 
tressed and alarmed.” “But you are hurt, ma’am.” 
“Then everyone shall see how little I mind it.” And she 
exhibited herself, weal and all, in the royal. box with 
customary punctuality. 
HER FEARLESSNESS. 

A few stories of the Queen are chronicled by the 
reviewer. She did not like modern music. On one 
occasion a piece was played which did not please her. 
She asked what it was. “A drinking song, ma’am, by 
Rubenstein.” “ Nonsense,” said the Queen—“no such 
thing! Why, you could not drink a cup of tea to that!” 
On her last visit to Dublin, when strongly urged to have 
an escort of cavalry always close to the carriage, ‘she 
refused point-blank. “Why,” she said, “if I were to 
show the least distrust of the Irish, they would think I 
deserved to be afraid of them.” Thirty years ago and 
more, when there was some talk of the Fenians kidnapping 
‘her at Windsor, she laughed away the fears of her 
ministers, who wished to provide for her protection, 
saying, “Poor things! If they were so silly as to run 
away with me, they would find me a very inconvenient 
charge.” 

HER RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 

Writing on the Queen’s religious views the reviewer 
draws a broad distinction between what may be called 
professional and political attitude and her personal con- 
victions. Inthe former capacity it did not trouble her at 
all that at Carlisle she was the official representative of 
the English Church, and a few months later at Lochaber 
she had become the official representative of Scotch 
Presbyterianism. She wished to be kind to her Catholic 
subjects in the same way. “I am their Queen, and I 
must look after them.” She would have been quite 
prepared to be the religious head of her Moham- 
medan and Buddhist subjects in India in the same 
professional way. Such matters never troubled her 
conscience. Speaking of her personal religion, the 
reviewer says that the Queen was always very shy of 
airing her convictions. The forms of service in which 
she found most satisfaction were those of the Presbyterian 
Church. She hated to be preached at directly, and when 
she heard references from the pulpit to her vast Empire, 
etc., she would say, “1 think he would have done better 
to stick to his text.” She discouraged asceticism, 
disapproved of enthusiasm, did not approve of long 
services, and would sometimes scandalise the minister 
byindicating with her uplifted fan that the sermon 
was getting too long. She forbade all proselytism 
at Court, would allow no distribution of tracts, no 
propagation of fads and peculiar opinions. She 
liked the. Roman: Catholic Church better than the 
Ritualists, and disliked Mr. Gladstone because he was 
too. High Church. “I am aftaid that he has the mind 
of:a Jesuit,” she would say.. Lady Canning tried once to 
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convert her to High Church views, whereat the Queen 
was very angry, and she was apt to-set a mark in her 
mind against persons who were. Ritualists. There was 
no reason why there should be any sects, she thought ; 
and in proof that modern people’ were no wiser about 
morals than their forefathers the -reviewer quotes a 
delightful*story which will charm Mr. Frederic Harrison 
and his friends, as the result of an attempt to introduce 
the Queen to the mysteries of the Positive faith. She 
was at first extremely interested. ‘ How very curious,” 
she said, “and how very sad! What a pity some one 
does not explain to them what a mistake they are making! 
But do tell me more about this strange M. Comte.” 
LITERATURE AND ART. 


Among ecclesiastics, the reviewer mentions Dean 
Wellesley, the present Bishop ‘of Winchester, and Dr. 
Norman Macleod as those in whom she had the greatest 
confidence. In literature and art the Queen was a cipher. 
She had not leisure enough to do everything, and she 
very wisely diverted her attention from those subjects in 
which, as a leader, she might have failed. She had no 
time to fail, so she left literature alone, and had the 
wisdom not to attempt to patronise what she was not sure 
of. Walter Scott was her favourite author, but she hada 
great partiality for Jane Austen. She had no real feeling 
for poetry, although she professed a cult for Tennyson. 
More modern authors she paid very little attention to. 
She would be very full of books of information, and 
while she was studying them would be attracted by par- 
ticular anecdotes, and would quote them eagerly. The 
books which she read were mainly novels and travels. In 
art, the reviewer says, she never took the right kind of 
interest in the beautiful objects which she possessed in 
her palaces. When she was interceded with to sit to Mr. 
G. F, Watts for her portrait she refused. They told her 
that he would produce a splendid portrait. She replied : 
“ Perhaps so, but I am afraid it would be ugly.” Frankly, 
the Queen did not care about art, and never attempted to 
become acquainted with the leading English artists of 
her time. In music Mendelssohn was her favourite, but 
she dismissed Wagner and Brahms quite uncomprehend- 
ingly. “I am bored with the future altogether, and don’t 
want to hear any more about it.” Again, she said, 
“Handel always tires me, and I won’t pretend that he 
does not.” She thoroughly enjoyed a good farce, and 
laughed heartily at the jokes. She delighted in Italian 
opera, and revelled in Gilbert and Sullivan, whose pieces 
were an endless delight to her. She would even take a 
part in them, very drolly and prettily. 

THE COURT. 


Describing her Court, the reviewer says that the 
exterior stiffness, the utter rigidity of State functions, 
caused the English Court to be rather uncomfortably 
celebrated throughout Europe. She was very punctilious, 
the rule of the Court was absolute, and its habits intensely 
Conservative. If there was a shadow or less than a 
shadow of undue freedom at dinner she would freeze, and 
in all probability not thaw again during the course of the 
dinner. She had a very fine instinct for good-breeding, 
but this did not prevent her sometimes from being a prey 
to vulgar toadies, 

She was always a little ‘afraid of clever women. She 
liked her ladies to have extremely good manners and 
a pretty presence, and she shrank from any woman 
who she feared was going to be clever. This the 
reviewer attributes to the fact that in the early days 
of her reign she was surrounded by the wives and 
daughters of noblemen who were not remarkable as a 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


group for their mental cultivation, and who impressed 
upon her the idea of what English women ought to be. 
The reviewer says that the Queen was singularly without 
what could truly be called friends. There is a very 
interesting account of the way in which the Queen, after 
the death of the Prince Consort, gradually found herself 
at the head of a little staff of confidential advisers, con- 
sisting of her private secretary and the Keeper of 
the Privy Purse. This staff, never officially acknow- 
ledged in the fulness of its functions, had to exer- 
cise the most complete self-effacement, and became 
in effect an expansion of the Queen’s personal power in 
action. They had always to efface their own views and 
wishes in her sovereign will, which she exercised with 
complete independence, and if ever she found any of her 


“gentlemen issuing an order without her cognisance she 


did not. fail to make her displeasure felt. The reviewer 
denies absolutely the story that she wished to stop the 
war in South Africa prematurely or by weak concessions. 
The following paragraph is curiously significant :— 
“ Having decided as the head of the army that war with 
a foreign nation was necessary the Queen never drew 
back. She had a soldierly feeling which supported her 
throughout, and weak remorse was never one of her 
failings.” 
THE QUEEN WITH HER MINISTERS. 

Concerning her relations with her ministers, the re- 
viewer says that the Queen was less ready to yield to 
ministerial dictation than was commonly supposed. She 
made them feel that if she had made up her mind ona 
question of principle, she would not yield without a 
struggle. She liked Lord Clarendon, although she was 
a little intimidated by his sarcasm and his bright free 
speech. She thought Lord Palmerston a roué, and his 
jauntiness was not to her taste. Lord Granville, as a 
finished actor and a finished man of the world, main- 
tained exactly the correct tone, and exhilarated the 
Queen with his gaiety and sprightly wit. Of Lord 
John Russell she remarked that he would be better 
company if he had a third subject to talk about, 
for he was interested in nothing except the Con- 
stitution of 1688 and himself. She esteemed Lord 
Derby, but considered him a little boisterous. She 
placed deep reliance upon Lord Aberdeen, and had an 
indulgent appreciation of Lord Grey, whom she once 
described as “ the only person who had ever flatly con- 
tradicted me at my own table.” But no one ever 
approached the remarkable ascendancy which Disraeli 
exercised over the Queen. No one had ever amused her 
so much as he had. After she had overcome the first 
instinctive apprehension of his eccentricity she subsided 
into a rare confidence in his judgment. She grew to 
believe that on almost all subjects he knew best. The 
Queen thought that she had never in her life seen so 
amusing a person. 


A PASSION FOR THE STUARTS. 


There is an interesting page devoted to an account of 
the Queen’s romantic passion for the Stuarts which was 
chiefly due to Sir Walter Scott. She forgave the Stuarts 
all their faults. She used to say, “I am far more proud 
of my Stuart than of my Hanoverian ancestors.” She 
cultivated a deep and almost superstitious admiration for 
Charles I., who was never anything else than the royal 
martyr in her eyes. She collected all the Stuart relics 
she could lay her hands upon, and she was quite over- 
come with emotion when she visited the late Lord Ash- 
burnham’s collection. She never permitted anyone to 
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make a disparaging remark about the Stuarts, not even 
about James II. :— 

If some stickler for historical accuracy ‘suggested the delicacy 
of the situation, the Queen would say: ‘‘ The Stuarts pre- 
tenders? Because of me? There is no question of me. You 
can’t argue about that. But I’m talking of shem.” She adored 
Mary Stuart, and had a proportionate dislike for Queen 
Elizabeth. Dean Stanley used to say that this last prejudice was 
unjust, because she was herself so very much like that sovereign 
in character. ‘* When she faces you down with her ‘It must be,’ ” 
he declared, ‘‘ I don’t know whether it is Victoria or Elizabeth 
who is speaking !” 

ITALY AND IRELAND. 

The Queen was very fond of travel and particularly of 
Italy, an affection which she showed in a curious way :— 

Never did an organ-grinder make his appearance near 
Osborne, but if the carriage met him it had to be stopped, while 
the Queen conversed in Italian with the grinning musician, and 
inquired after the health of his monkey. She liked to hear the 
sound of the language even in its least classic form; and 
Neapolitan singers in the street were quite irresistible to her. 
Something about the whole character of the Latin and Celtic 
races was sympathetic to her ; she felt at home with their turns 
of temperament. She desired almost passionately to be loved 
by the Irish ; and when she went to Dublin in 1899 she believed 
that they did love her. She felt the stimulus of success in 
pleasing, but she acknowledged that the work required of her 
was twice as great as it had been on her earlier visit. She did 
her very best to win the affection of the Irish, but the effort 
fatigued her much. She was carried through it all by her 
enjoyment of the wit and gaiety of the crowd. She kept on 
saying, ‘‘ How I delight in the Irish !” 

QUEEN BY DIVINE RIGHT. 

When we read over some passages of this remark- 
able article, it is amazing that the Queen, being the 
woman that she was, managed to reign over the British 
democracy for sixty years without coming into collision 
with its representatives. Speaking of the Queen’s atti- 
tude to her own regal position, the reviewer uses language 
which justifies the inference that she was as much a 
believer in Divine right as Kaiser Wilhelm :— 

But in her own heart she never questioned that she was the 
anointed of the Lord, called by the most solemn warrant to rule 
a great nation in the-fear of God. She was fond of the word 
‘loyalty,’ but she used it in a sense less lax than that which it 
bears in the idle parlance of the day. When the Queen spoke 
of her subjects as ‘loyal,’ she meant it in the medizval sense. 
The relation was not, in her eyes, voluntary or sentimental, 
but imperative. This sense, this perhaps even chimerical con- 
viction of her own indispensability, greatly helped to keep her 
on her lofty plane of daily, untiring duty. And gradually she 
hypnotised the public imagination, so that at last, in defiance of 
the theories of historic philosophers, the nation accepted the 
Queen’s view of her own functions, and tacitly concluded with 
her that she ruled, a consecrated monarch, by Right Divine. 

I have noticed this article at exceptional length 
because of its exceptional interest and value. ‘It will 
probably send the Quarterly through several editions, an 
exhilarating experience which that excellent periodical 
has not enjoyed for some time. 


ee 

THOSE who lament the increase of gambling should 
read Charles Bruce-Angier’s “ Cardland, or the Card- 
playing Age,” in Longman’s. Gambling clubs, he says, 
there may still be ; but “these instances are small and 
insignificant compared with the gambling which went on 
all over England when our grandfathers were young 
men.” Then, as much as a million would change hands 
in a single evening at Crockford’s, who himself became 
a millionaire in a very few years. The writer concludes : 
“*Play’ in the old sense is a deposed goddess, her 
worshippers bankrupt, and her table in rags.” 
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WITH THE BOERS AT ST. HELENA. 


’FHE EVIDENCE OF MRs. GREEN. 


‘THE best article by far in the Nineteenth Century this 
month is that of Mrs. J. R. Green on our Boer prisoners 
at St. Helena. She has already written on the subject, 
but this second article is much more interesting than the 
first. Mrs. Green has been a considerable time on the 
island, and she chronicles in their own words the 
opinions of the Boers about the war and the future 
settlement. 

THEIR CHARACTER. 


She bears a high testimony to the character of the 
Boers, whom we are at present endeavouring to exter- 
minate in the field or to make captives in huge camps 
in which sheer unemployment is driving them into 
melancholia. Mrs. Green says that the foreigners all 
spoke well of the Boers. They had lost heavily in the 
war and got little thanks for it, so that their verdict 
might very well have been prejudiced. But all their 
testimony went the same way :— 

**T do not know how I could have borne a camp of this kind,” 
one said, ‘‘if it had been men of any European nation ; but 
these Boers, they are sober, quiet people ; there is no harm in 
them.” ‘I know the Boer very well, and I have never known 
him treacherous.” ‘There are fewer low and brutal men 
among them than in any European nation ; the great majority in 
the camp were respectable, honourable men.” These were the 
kind of things said tome. The Boer was not given, they said, 
to drinking, or gambling, or swearing, or cruelty; good- 
matured, easy-going, like German peasants, anxious to make the 
best bargain possible, suspicious and diplomatic, wonderfully 
hospitable, ‘‘a bit rough, for they have gone outside civilisation, 
but very good material to make fine men out of.” 


MADNESS FROM WANT OF WORK. 


They are extremely industrious, with a great desire for 
learning. They will do any kind of work that is given to 
them to do, but only forty or fifty are employed in the 
island, and four thousand four hundred and fifty are left 
with absolutely nothing to do from morning to night. It 
is dark at six o’clock. They have no candles, they have 
hardly any amusements, and as a result they are sinking 
day by day into deeper gloom. Some of them are 
suffering from melancholia, which is developing into 
a kind of violent mania. _ Among others, says 
Mrs. Green, I hear that Madam Cronje goes about 
for ever restlessly, thinking the English want to burn 
her and her husband. Notwithstanding the fact 
that we are slowly torturing this people into madness, the 
immense majority are absolutely opposed to any surrender 
of their independence. There were a few who were in 
favour. of a modified form of submission. But the vast 
overwhelming majority, estimated by some at 98 per 
cent., were willing to stay for years in camp rather than 
settle down under English rule. They declared that 
the race-hatred engendered by this war would never be 
extinguished, and that nothing but independence would 
satisfy them or give them peace. “The English will get 
that country” a foreigner said to Mrs. Green, “ but they 
will get it a dead country.” They have a sure hope that 
God will see them righted. The little company of Gideon 
is still left ; it is fighting now. England is mighty, but 
God is almighty. They will go on fighting until His will 
is clear. 

HOPE AND DESPAIR. 


Every morning at dawn there is. prayer in the whole 
camp. Every man sings and prays at the door of his 
tent ; then again at evening. But this hope alternates 
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with the deepest despair. It is hard to describe the 
alarm with which they look to the future of the Transvaal 
under English rule. “ If there is no hope anywhere, let us 
die fighting.” The appointments made in the Transvzal 
by the British Government have intensified their con- 
victions that the capitalists made the war and will use 
their victory in order to ruin and destroy the Boers. 
Men are appointed, they say, of the lowest character, 
bitter partisans, ready to be informers against their 
private enemies. 
THE FARM BURNING. 

One very interesting thing comes out very clearly from 
Mrs. Green’s conversation. That is, that until the farm 
burning began the Boers were very much disposed to 
accept their defeat and make the best of it. The Boers 
were always wanting to go home to their wives and chil- 
dren. But when the new prisoners came in to tell of the 
farm burning, everything was changed :— 

‘‘ Now we are beginning with a new spirit,” one of these new 
prisoners, a leading trader, said tome. ‘‘ I used to hear,” another 
new-comer said, ‘‘ that if you burn a man’s house down you make 
a soldier of him. Now I have seen it all round me, and I know 
that if you burn a man’s house down you make a coward into a 
hero.” Commandant Wolmarans took me into his tent, where 
a group of men was gathered, and told me, in strong agitation, 
the news that had come. His wife had been long dead, and his 
house, when he went to fight, was shut up. His only son at 
home, a boy of fourteen, went to live with a sister near. Troops 
came ; his house was blown up with dynamite, and his cattle 
driven off. 

The Boers were positive that they had never burned a 
house, not even in Natal. 


THE JAMESON RAID. 


A foreign officer told Mrs. Green that he was lost in 
wonder at the temper of the camp, as he was at their 
fighting. “ It is amazing,” he used to say ; “ French or 
Germans or Russians would be cast down in the situa- 
tion, in anxious humility hanging their heads.” Mrs. Green 
never heard one word of criticism of Kruger, except in 
one respect. “If he had. shot all the Jameson raiders 
there would have been no war now.” But he did not do 
it, because the Boers thought the English would have 
punished the raiders. Nothing comes out more clearly 
in all Mrs. Green’s conversation with the Boers than that 
the way in which the British Government dealt with the 
Jameson Raid was the cause of the whole mischief. She 
says :— 

When I asked the reason of the present troubles the answer 
was always the same—the Jameson Raid, A trader in a very 
good position told me how till the raid he had respected the 
English ; but had now completely changed his mind. Before the 
raid, race feeling had died down. ‘ All was going on wonder- 
fully. There would have been no difference very soon.” A most 
> ce and excellent old Boer, who knew Kimberley and 
Johannesburg well, agreed. With all its faults, he said, the 
country was making progress in friendliness, wealth, and 
enlightenment, ‘‘if only there had been a little more time.” 
‘* The Jameson Raid !” another said, ‘‘ till then we felt we could 
trust England. But after that how could we trust her? You 
will never get it out of the minds of the people that the 
English Government knew of that raid. There were English 
officers and English soldiers in it. From that moment we 
mistrusted England. We said, if that is what England does, 
well, we have no choice!” One of the most respected Boers 
spoke with deep conviction.. Up to the raid, English and Dutch 
were slowly learning to live together, and understand one 
another, and to feel they must settle down together : the raid 
broke up all that. Nothing could exceed the bitterness of a 
younger man. ‘‘ The English have taught us a lesson: they 
have shown us what they are!” I asked if he ever felt this 
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‘Never till the Jameson Raid. I had many friends 


before. 
among them. But now they,have taught us a lesson.” 

When they were called out for the Raid the majority 
of them were unarmed, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that they got any ammunition. They universally 
ridiculed the idea that they had any ambition of turning 


the English out of Africa. They only felt that after the 
Raid, and the way in which the British Government dealt 
with it, no confidence could be placed in the British. 

Till then we always trusted the English Executive, but we 
saw that the English Government knew something was going on, 
and did not try to stop it; and they did not punish the men ; 
and the Governor did not send out prociamations warning people 
not to join until he was forced to do it. Then we could not 
trust the English Government. ‘‘ Are you all of this opinion ?” 
“* Every one of us. All was going on very well. There was no 
race hatred : it was dying down. Some of our best friends were 
English. There would never have been war but for this.” 
Many of these men had been in the old war of independence. I 
asked if there was a single one of them who had voted for the 
annexation, They said not one, 

Mr. Rhodes they regarded as a very clever man ; but, 
as one of them wittily said, ‘ Rhodesia is like a great pot 
of bean soup, It is very good soup if you have pork with 
it, but it is no good without. ‘Now the pork is Johannes- 
burg.” 

AN APPEAL TO ENGLISHMEN. 

Mrs. Green concludes her article by making a definite 
appeal to the British nation to rise to a sense of its re- 
sponsibility to these unfortunate Boer captives whom we 
have transported into a district in which we can make no 
use of their labour, and where we are slowly torturing them 
into insanity by sheer lack of employment. She asks 
whether, if they are to be our subjects in the future, we 
had not better do something to Show them the better side 
of English character, instead of leaving them to the 
tender mercies of a militia regiment. No attempt is 
made to know the men or to win their confidence. No 
attempt is made to utilise their labour in planting St. 
Helena, where the scanty trees are being cut down for 
firewood. In short, the imbecility which marks this 
criminal enterprise from first to last is conspicuous in 
St. Helena. It would seem as if we were under a curse, 
and are doomed to go on doing the things that we ought 
ag do and leaving undone the things that we ought 
to do. 


eo oe 


OUR UNPRECEDENTED ‘* LENIENCY ” 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Dr. MAGUIRE writes in the United Service Magazine 
on guerilla or partisan warfare. 
sions with a plumpness which shows, at least, courage. 
He says :-— 

No invaders have ever allowed the same man during hostilities 
to be a peasant to-day and a warrior the next day and a peasant 
again the next week, except our invaders of the Orange State and 
the Transvaal. No such phenomenon has ever been tolerated as 
for the defensive men of war to dress in the garb of the dead 
invaders and then claim to be treated as fair belligerents, except 
in South Africa. The Federals would very properly have shot 
every Confederate prisoner whom they caught in their uniform. 
What would be said by our canting philosophers if every Boer 
caught in our khaki was shot forthwith ? 

Dr. Maguire overlooks the fact that khaki is not an 
exclusively British uniform ; it is used by other nations 
as well—an oversight fatal to his argument. 


Dr. Maguire proceeds :— 
I assert that the British have ample authority and many pre- 
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He states his conclu-. 
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cedents before them as to the treatment of armed peasants, and 
as to laying waste and otherwise punishing localities which abet 
raids by irregular levies on lines of military communication, If 
need were I could show that, if history’s ample page can prove 
anything, it can prove that the treatment of their peasant 
opponents before the capture of Pretoria and since then by our 
officers has erred on the side of leniency, and that there has 
been no precedent under similar circumstances for the considerate 
treatment meted out to their dogged and treacherous foes, male 
and female. No regular troops have treated irregular levies so 
well before in any campaign since the fall of the Roman Empire. 

He quotes Wellington’s order, when invading France, 
on the peasantry of certain villages :— 

‘*If they wish to make war let them join the ranks of the 
enemy ; but I will not permit them to play the part alternately 
of peaceable inhabitants and soldiers. I give them warning that 
if they persist in making war, they must join the enemy’s ranks 
and become soldiers ; they must not remain in their villages.” 

He quotes General Grant’s order to cause the Shenan- 
doah valley to remain a barren waste, to “carry off the 
crops, animals, negroes, and all men under fifty years of 
age capable of ~ bearing arms. ... All male citizens 
under fifty can fitly be held as prisoners of war, not as 
citizen prisoners.” Dr. Maguire quotes the orders 
of the German Crown Prince in the Franco-German 
war, imposing penalties on communes for acts injurious 
to the invader committed by any of their members :— 

I1I.—The communes to which the culprits belong, as well as 
those whose territory may have been the scene of the offence, will 
be condemned in a penalty for each case equalling the amount of 
their taxes. 

None of Dr. Maguire’s precedents, it will be seen, are 
less than thirty years old. He might have found certain 
provisions, approved by the civilised Powers in The Hague 
Conference, slightly more “up to date,” but for some 
reason or other he has omitted them. 


—__~e-—_ 


The Moral Problems of War. 


THISs is the title of a very interesting paper contributed 
by Mr. J. M. Robertson to the /xternational Fournal of 
Ethics of April. It isa reply to Professor Ritchie’s essay 
on “ War and Peace.” Mr. Robertson declares that— 

‘* A theorem which justifies the negation, whether as between 
individuals, between classes, or between nations, of the moral 
principle of reciprocity, on the score that such negation may 
somehow make for ‘civilisation,’ is to my thinking as truly a 
superstition as any barbaric cult which ceremonially sacrifices 
human victims to appease the unknown gods.” 


Incidentally Mr. Robertson gives the following interesting 
illustration of what wars of conquest waged by Englane\ 
against smaller white nationalities may result in :— 

In Scotland about the year 1550, after the second English 
attempt to coerce the smaller state into union, “ It was told how 
the Scots, poor as they were, would buy from the French, at 
ransom price, English prisoners, for the sheer enjoyment of 
putting them to death. . . . The Scots gave freely whatever 
was demanded, and if they had not money for the purchase, 
would part with their arms or horses for the object of their 
desire. . . . When the Scots” thus got a prisoner ‘‘ they placed 
him within a circle of their horsemen, who galloped up and 
lanced him, and then cutting him to pieces, they carried off 
portions of his flesh on their lance-points ” (Burton, ili. 279, 
citing Beaugue). 

In the Humane Review Mr. Robertson describes 
“War at the Century’s End” in terms which suggest 
that if the war in South Africa is prolonged we may in 
time make the Boer as savage as the sixteenth century 
Scot. 
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SCHEMES OF ARMY REFORM. 


THE only note that breaks the monotonous disapproval 
with which Mr. Brodrick’s scheme has been hailed in the 
periodical Press is sounded by Captain Walter H. James, 
who says in the Contemporary Review :— 

Since the first initiation of the existing system by Mr. Card- 
well, no Minister has proposed such wide-sweeping reforms as 
Mr. Brodrick, and no one who has ever occupied his position, 
since the days of Lord Castlereagh, has made so statesmanlike an 
exposition of the military needs of the nation. ‘ : 

The Government proposals for Army Reform contain nothing 
of a startling character, but may fairly be described as an honest 
endeavour to make the best of existing institutions. Yet in one 
important particular they differ from all previous propositions. 
For the first time in the annals of this country the Secretary of 
State for War has told the House of Commons what military 
forces he considers necessary for offence and defence, and while 
giving utterance to the hope that voluntary enlistment will 
suffice to procure the numbers needed, has indicated plainly 
that if it fail recourse must be had to some form of compulsory 
service. 

THE WANT OF MEN. 


In the Fortnightly Major Arthur Griffiths writes upon 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme under the title of “The New 
Model.” He says that Mr. Brodrick’s scheme is no 
more than a hasty, ill-digested attempt to solve a problem 
of most portentous magnitude. It misses the one 
difficulty. Everything turns upon the adequate provision 
of Zersonnel. All other reforms are secondary to ade- 
quate fighting power. No effort is made to make an 
army equal to the demands with which it has to cope. 
The great question of the hour is how to recast our 
military institutions so that we may have a sufficient 
force always in hand for foreign wars. Mr. Brodrick has 
not attempted to deal with this except in a most 
trifling manner. .The Army, weak before the 
wir, will be weaker before it is over. Discharges 
of all kinds have long been suspended, and 
foreign reliefs have hung fire. We have in fact used up 
our army. To cope with this difficulty, Mr. Brodrick 
has. made no serious effort to attract more recruits. 
Major Griffiths pleads for giving more liberty to the 
soldier and enlarging the reserve system. He complains 
that Mr. Brodrick has paid little or no attention to our 
lamentable lack of officers. At one time last year there. 
were only seventeen officers at Woolwich to carry on 
duties of disciplining and instructing 5,800 men. All 
these were second lieutenants, or in other words, newly 
joined recruits. The South African War has cost us 
2,599 officers,. including 1,892 who have been invalided 
home. Yet from all accounts there will be a very large 
exodus by retirement the moment the war is over. 

AN OPTIMIST’s VIEW. 


Mr. Gerard Fiennes entitles his article, “ Wanted—an 
Army for Home Defence.” He is as disappointed as 
Major Griffiths, but for differentfreasons. He does not 
believe that there is much danger abroad ; but it is hardly 
necessary to treat seriously a writer who, because our 
motto in South Africa is “ Never Again,” thinks we can 
therefore eliminate that part of the.world as.a region 
which may require the maintenance of a large British 
force. For instance, he says :—“ There remain those 
parts of the world in which we have a land frontier in which 
we shall in the event of war have to keep our own head. 
From this we can eliminate South Africa. Our motto there 
is ‘ Never Again.’” Alas, the remark is too obvious that the 
result of not keeping our head in South Africa has been 
that we cannot afford to eliminate it from those territories 
which will require the presence of a large British force. 
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His speculations of the possible results of a war between 
the United Kingdom and the Wnited States are only one 
degree less fatuous than his observations upon South 
Africa. His idea is the transformation of the militia into 
a true Landwehr. After seven years with the colours 
every man would pass into garrison regiments or into 
the reserve. In the latter he would be liable to be called 
out for a fortnight’s training every year. It would take 
ten years to bring his scheme to fruition, but he would be 
willing to wait that time. 


A DISASTROUS OMISSION. 


Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., writes in the Nineteenth Century 
on Mr. Brodrick’s plan, under the title of “ The Dis- 
astrous New Army Scheme.”. He deplores the absence 
of any reference to the Colonies in this scheme, and 
accuses the War Office of shutting their eyes to the most 
obvious lessons that have been taught by the war. He 
declares that the scheme must be pronounced a melan- 
choly, even a disastrous ‘failure, and he submits it to 
a cursory examination, which he declares proves the 
absolute correctness of his assertion. 


s Ve ectee 





Moonshine.] [April 13. 


After Many Years. 
BrorHer JONATHAN (holding up Aguinaldo); ‘ Guess I’ve got mine, 
Johnnie.” 
Joun Butt (still chasing De Wet) : ‘‘ And guess it took you a long time 
to catch him too. So you needn’t crow.” 


AN ARMY OF SHREDS AND PATCHES. 


“A Sceptic” in the United Service Magazine utters 
some doleful and caustic “reflections ” on Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme. His paper is one long wail of bitter disappoint- 
ment. After going over in detail the various and vital 
omissions of the scheme, the writer concludes :— 


And so all the promises of radical improvement have come to 
naught. After all we are to continue very much in the good 
old way, contenting ourselves with tinkering here and mending 
there, making the army a thing of shreds and patches, with no 
hold for our new stitches in the old worn-out material. Is it 
true, then, that John Bull has become too dull and apathetic to 
rouse himself and make any real effort ; too self-satisfied to con- 
descend to change ; too mean to pay for what is wanted? It 
seems so, The armchair and pleasant contemplation of what has 
been are preferable to reading the lessons of the present and 
bothering about the future. In that case there is nothing more 
to be said ; the few who do care are powerless for action; they 
can only lament. 


OFFICERS AND PRIVATES. 


A very interesting article dealing with a branch of the 
army question hitherto little: touched upon.is contributed 
by Mr. Erskine Childers to the Monthly Review for May. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


The problem raised by Mr. Childers is the relations be- 
tween officers and men, which have an enormous effect 
upon the mora/ of troops, and not less effect upon the 
popularity of the army. It is not the higher officers, but 
the regimental officers, with whom Mr. Childers deals. 
The relations between officers and men ought first of all, 
he says, to be closer :— 

The officers should take a deeper and more detailed interest in 
their men’s welfare as distinguished from their work ; should live 
more with them and like them ; know them better; do more 
to gain their confidence and affection by personal consideration 
in times of strain and hardship, and, indeed, by taking their full 
share of such hardship. 

Stand-offishness has a bad effect, and a little dignified 
familiarity is useful. But soldiers are grumblers, and the 
question of food is always a difficult one. Space in the 
transport ought to be saved by a reduction of the officers’ 
impedimenta :— 

Rigid orders are generally made against carrying anything on 
the waggons except the barest necessaries. For instance, in the 
kit waggons of an infantry battalion, it may be that the men’s 
blankets and nothing else are admitted. Ifa man wants to take 
any extra comforts such as spare underclothing, he must carry it 
on his person, already burdened to the extreme point with rifle, 
two pouches of ammunition, water-bottle, belts, and haversack. 
This may be all very right and necessary ; such things are the 
common hardships of war, which is not a picnic, but a hard 
practical business. But space, which is so saved, ought not to 
be represented by tents, tables, clothes, stores and wine for the 
use of officers. It must be remembered that the effect is 
cumulative. Every Cape cart and waggon so used has to be 
drawn by horses and mules, whose forage must also be carried 
with the column. 

Mr, Childers says that the proportion of the transports 
occupied by officers’ belongings sometimes amounts to a 
scandal. Another interesting suggestion which he makes 
is that the men should be treated less like machines, and 
should be told where they are going and what they are 
expected to do. Men should be trained for war in 
manceuvres in difficult and inhospitable parts of the 
home country, in order to accustom them to the priva- 
tions which they must actually undergo in time of war. 

GERMAN GUNS. 

Another article in the Monthly Review is that of 
“ Galeatus ” on “ Field Guns.” He attacks the Govern- 
ment strongly for placing orders with German firms, and 
shows quite plainly that the German guns were inferior. 
English firms would be perfectly able to supply the 
demand if placed upon the same terms as to inspection, 
etc., as the Germans. “ Galeatus” says that the elabo- 
rate precautions taken by the War Office in dealing with 
English firms prolong the time of manufacture by fifty 
per cent. One of the great defects of the German guns is 
that their wheels are made of steel instead of wood. Any 
shock is immediately communicated to all parts of the 
gun, and breakdowns, especially in the axles, result. It 
is, moreover, much more difficult to repair steel than 
wooden wheels. 

A REMARKABLE PREDICTION. 

Colonel Hutton, writing in the Empire Review on the 
evolution of mounted infantry, quotes a passage from Sir 
George Chesney written many years ago, which reads now 
like literal prediction. He said :— 

‘¢ Thirty thousand horsemen would, if handled boldly without 
fear of consequences, or regard to conventional rule, entirely 
cripple and confound an army of 300,000. Riding to and fro in 
rear of an army, intercepting its communications, cutting off its 
supplies, destroying its reserve ammunition and material, such a 
force would, undoubtedly, create panic and confusion far and wide.” 
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DRASTIC SUGGESTIONS FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

“A Field Officer” in Orange River Colony lays down 
in the United Service Magazine certain drastic demands 
on the training of anarmy. He insists that “the lance 
and sabre are obsolete. The firearm is all, the rest 
nothing.” Cavalry must go, and be replaced by mounted 
infantry. Every company of infantry in turn should be 
trained to ride and tend horses. The soldier should use 
the time not spent in shooting and in (a very much 
reduced) drill, in producing his own food and clothing. 
The writer exclaims—and in a professional magazine it 
is a significant exclamation—“ the Salvation Army can do 
these things, .... why not the national one?” The 
paper closes with the suggestion that, since the War is 
prolonged beyond all expectation, we should use it as 
an opportunity of the most valuable “ manceuvres” of 
all, “It will be a pity if any draft disembarks at a 
foreign port without taking Cape Town ex route, and 
spending at least six months in the invigorating climate 
of the veldt.” 


o-—t0e-— 


TRIBUTE TO THE FREE STATE BOER. 
FROM A BRITISH PRISONER. 


“AN Imperial Yeoman, lately a prisoner of war,” 
writes in J/acmil/an on the Free State Boer: and very 
high testimony is borne to his worth. He says :— 

In setting down the Free State Boers as a lot of simpletons 

. we fell into a grievous error. . . . He has a native shrewd- 
ness which is no poor substitute for acquired knowledge. . . . 
I have often heard that one of the most prominent traits in the 
character of the Free State Boer was his large-hearted hospitality 
. - - I can well believe this after my own experience. During 
nearly thefwhole of the time I was a prisoner my captors were 
hard pressed by our troops ; food was scarce, and such luxuries 
as coffee and sugar were very rare indeed, even at the first, and 
later on were hardly to be obtained at all. Yet whatever they 
had (I speak of the individual and not of the authorities), they 
would give you out of their own little store. Not once, but a 
score of times I have approached a friendly guard and offered 
to purchase some flour, biscuit, coffee, or sugar ; only once or 
twice has the offer been accepted. 

Perhaps nothing surprised me more than the feeling most of 
them entertained towards ourselves. I had expected to find 
bitter animosity ; I found instead a feeling of friendliness which, 
if not very cordial, was, considering the circumstances, highly 
remarkable . . . Such dislike as there was, was directed against 
the British Government, and did not extend to the individual. 
On the contrary, a great number of them said that they had 
many friends among our people; they had lived side by side 
with them and engaged in business with them for years, and had 
always been on good terms with them; they were only sorry 
that things should have come to this pass, On the other hand, 
their feeling towards the European-bred Dutchman was very 
bitter ; he could never be mentioned without eliciting expressions 
of hatred, contempt, and scorn. 

It was pleasant to find how much respect and reverence was 
entertained by the Free State Boer for Queen Victoria. Here 
again the feeling was particularly pronounced among the older 
men and women ; in many farmhouses one might observe pictures 
of her Majesty and of Oom Paul hung facing one another, and 
as an old Boer said to me one day, ‘* Some of our people may 
hate the British, but all of us love and honour your Queen.” 

It may well be asked how it was, in the face of the Free State 
Boers’ friendliness towards the English and reverence for the 
person of her Majesty, that they came to throw in their lot with 
their kinsmen from across the Vaal. There can be very little 
question that the majority of them were opposed to the war, 
until they had been worked upon by the specious arguments and 
false representations of those to whom they had been accustomed 
to look for guidance. 









DR. LEYDS: 
REAL AND IMAGINARY. 


MR. JOHN BELL, in the Universal Magazine, writes a 
en picture of what he calls the meteoric career of Dr. 
Fevis, “the Transvaal agent who is in business at 
Brussels.” The writer does not love Dr. Leyds, but that 
diplomatist’s ability wrings from him in the end a good 
deal of praise, grudgingly given though it be. When Dr. 
Leyds went to the Transvaal the old burghers, it is hinted, 
did not like the young Hollander, “ with his airs, his per- 
fect moustache and his splendidly-fitting clothes,” and 
Dr. Leyds did not scruple to make fun of the Transvaal 
Executive. He was altogether too progressive, too smart, 
for the homely old burghers ; and when he proposed to 
act as Ambassador in Europe at £17,000 a year, they 
had a great deal to say on the subject, and it needed all 
Mr. Kruger’s diplomacy to talk them over. So says Mr. 
Bell, who fully believes all the stories of Dr. Leyds bribing 
the Press, and probably thinks the anti-war party in 
England are in his pay. He admits, however, that there 
is something about Dr. Leyds which distinguishes him 
from the average :— 

The fact is Dr. Leyds is a success in any gathering in which 
he may find himself. Nature has been kind to him in giving 
him a fine figure and handsome features. Added to these gifts, 
he has a charming personality. He can talk interestingly in 
about half-a-dozen languages, and while he speaks he makes you 
look into his eyes, which are dark, and flash as he warms to his 
subject. Then he is master of every emotion. ‘He would have 
made an admirable actor. He can make his meaning quite as 
well understood to his hearers by the movements of his long, 
white hands, and his eyes, as by his voice. 

He is also a man of great literary attainments, “an 
authority on style.” “ Hear him talk of ’art our l'art.” 
Of English politicians, says Mr. Bell, Dr. Leyds thinks 
but little, except—strange to say—Mr. Brodrick, whom, 
o2 his appointment to the Cabinet, he described as 
“a nice, intelligent young man, and with pleasant 
manners,” a tale which may be discounted, considering 
the evident bias of its narrator. 

In the Jmperial and Colonial Magazine Mr. E. F. 
Benson pokes immense fun at Dr. Leyds, and also some 
at the Kaiser, in an “Imaginary Interview” between 
these two celebrities. Dr. Leyds, unearthed from some 
bushes in the Imperial gardens at Potsdam, describes to 
the Kaiser—not knowing it is Wilhelm—how he intends 
to approach that august sovereign in the interests of the 
Transvaal :— 

Dr. Leyps: Do you think it would be any use to bri to 
make him a handsome present? We have found it succeed very 
well with the Continental press, 

THE Emperor : It is difficult to treat a monarch quite like 
the Continental press, A monarch might not like it. 

Dr. Leyps: Even monarchs are mortal. 

THE EMPEROR : You see, officially, they are not supposed to 
receive bri— handsome presents. 

Dr. LEyps : Oh, there shall be nothing official about this. 
A friendly visit and a cheque is all we propose, and leave, of 
course, to publish anything we choose in the papers about the 
interview. I should of course put this more diplomatically to 
the Emperor. 

THE EMPEROR: Yes; it sounds a little crude to me. But 
let us pass on. What do you want to say to him ? 

Dr. LEypDs: Well, in confidence, I may tell you that I should 
begin by laying it on pretty thick. Mr. Kruger and I made a 
mistake before. We did not lay it on thick enough ; in fact, we 
merely asked to see him. Weshall not fall into that error again. 
I shall beggar the dictionary of humble epithets. There shall be 
no array of grovelling and flattering terms which we shall not 
use. Oh, he will relent. 
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THE EMPEROR: And after the grovelling terms ? 

Dr. Leyps: We shall remind-him, delicately, of course, of 
his telegram a- few years ago, and implore his aid against our 
monstrous and rapacious foe, that nation of robbers, in which 
there are only two honest folk, Brother Stead and dear, dear 
Labouchere. Even they are somewhat disappointing when it 
comes to We shall beseech him, as the champion of 
oppressed righteousness and the enemy of unrighteous oppres- 
sion, to stay the hands of the marauder, At this point I think 
I shall refer, still delicately, to the immense richness of the 
Rand, Ishall then produce this volume of extracts from the 
Press of every European country, describing the acts of rapine 
and cruelty committed by the British soldier. Here he will 
read that the Chinese are angels of light compared to Thomas 
Atkins. 


Dr. Leyds, however, unhappily describes himself as a 
“man of honour,” which turns the imperial stomach. 
The Kaiser reveals himself, Dr. Leyds slinks into the 
bushes—tableau ! 
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THE OPENING UP OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HUME ForD, in the Euginecering 
Magazine for April, contributes a further paper upon 
the splendid engineering opportunities now offered by 
Russia to engineers, especially American and English. 
This article is doubly important owing to the recent tariff 
war between America and Russia. Mr. Ford begins by 
pointing out how greatly the foreign trade with Russia 
has been and still is in the hands of the Jews. These 
people, having been expelled by the Government of the 
Tsar, found it possible to uplift themselves to heights 
little dreamed of before, and through them the great 
Anglo-Saxon and Slavonic nations are being drawn into 
closer relationship to their own lasting advantage. The 
whole article speaks of the great awakening of Russia. 
Mr. Ford says :— 

Russia seems to stand to-day where America stood half a 
century ago, on the threshold of an industsial prosperity and 
development which must soon awe the world by its rapid and 
stupendous growth. It is here that the Goulds, Rockefellers, 
Huntingtons, Carnegies, and Flaglers of the future will spring 
up and become all powerful. 

By means of almost prohibitive tariffs the Government 
compel foreign firms to establish works on Russian soil, 
to use Russian materials and Russian labour. The 
90,000,000 peasants, idle for six months of the year, gladly 
work for a pittance, while the Government guarantees 
that they shall not strike. It is in this way that the Tsar 
is seeking to make Russia industrially independent 
other nations. Mr. Ford concludes :— 

Russia will make many sacrifices to avoid war, which woula 
interfere with, if not put a complete stop to, her internal 
development. Least ofall does she desire the ill-will of America. 
She much prefers Anglo-Saxon yellow gold to its cold lead. 
Her masterful diplomats may be trusted to make any concession 
likely to stimulate Anglo-Saxon activity in the way of investing 
in Russian industrial enterprises, so that her two greatest rivals, 
England and America, may become so deeply interested finan- 
cially in the welfare of the Russian Empire that they will be 
compelled to force her development as a means of protecting 
their pockets. This seems to be the game Russia is forcing us to 
play with her, and as it is seemingly the only one at which al} 
can win, it is not likely that she will find her associates back- 
ward in playing their hands. 

—reaoorororerere 


ONE of the finest things in the Suxday at Home tor 
May is E. Boyd Bayly’s poem, “ The Bluejacket’s Turn,” 
supposed to be told February 2, 1951, by one of the 
Jacks who drew the Queen’s hearse through Windsor, 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY BREAKDOWN. 
By Mr. T. W. RUSSELL, M.P. 


IN an article entitled “The Government, the House, 
and the Country,” Mr. T. W. Russell contributes to the 
Fortnightly Review an essay in which he paints in the 
gloomiest colours the breakdown of our Parliamentary 
institutions. He says that under Mr. Balfour’s method 
of conducting the business of the country the House of 
Commons is rapidly ceasing to be a _ deliberative 
assembly ;_ legislation has become impossible; the 
House of Commons is reduced to a position of sheer 
impotence ; and so forth. He iilustrates his thesis by 
adverting to the two themes upon which the public 
opinion of the country is keenly interested, the Drink 
and Housing questions. 

THE GOVERNMENT ENSLAVED BY THE PUBLICAN, 

Mr. Russell maintains that the Government is under a 
most ignoble bondage to the publican. Public opinion, 
expressed in unmistakable fashion in favour of the 
Bill for preventing the sale of drink to children under 
sixteen, is flouted and treated with contempt. And 
why ? “I say it deliberately and with knowledge, because 
of the drink power at elections.” The opinion of every 
decent man, not to speak of women, in the country, is set 
aside because the Government fear the power of drink at 
elections. He admits that the Liberal party is solid for 
reform. To their eternal credit they have kept their 
hands clean in this question. They are as much the 
Temperance Party in this country as the Republicans 
were the anti-slavery party in the United States. As on 
temperance questions the Government is in terror of the 
publicans, so in the Housing Question reform is para- 
lysed because the ground landlord and the slum-owner 
block the way. 

THE PREDOMINANT PARTNER AT WESTMINSTER. 

Mr. Russell maintains that the Irish members have 
made themselves dominant at St. Stephen’s. The 
Imperial Parliament is being turned into an Irish 
Assembly. English members can hardly get a word in 
edgeways. It is Ireland first, and Ireland last, and 
Ireland day and night. Yet Mr. Russell admits that the 
Irish members had good reasons for refusing to leave 
the House when the vote for seventeen millions was 
closured. He also ridicules the idea that the Irish would 
be less dominant in Parliament even if docked of twenty 
members. The difference between sixty-six and eighty- 
six members for obstructive purposes is nil. The only 
result of such a change would be to repeal a binding 
clause of the Act of Union, and to provoke a resistance 
the like of which has never been seen in Parliament in 
our time. Such a measure could only be carried after 
every Irish Nationalist member had been suspended 
and expelled. To do so would be to make Home Rule 
irresistible. It seems to be irresistible now if Mr. 
Russell is right. Robbed of her own Parliament, kicked, 
cuffed, and neglected for three quarters of a century 
in the [mperial edifice, Ireland has found a method of 
asserting her cl:ims. The Irish party, with a clear 
mission, solid and unanimous, has once more turned 
up at Westminster. They can only be coerced by 
measures which will coerce the House of Commons 
itself. Mr. Russell declares that until the land and 
the financial relations questions are settled, he himself 
would join the Nationalists in resisting any attempt to 
reduce their numbers, and that he would use all the 
forms of the House in opposing such a measure. 
“IT shall do nothing to lessen the momentum of the 
Irish vote while these two great issues are pending.” 
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WHAT TO DO. : 
What then should be done? Mr. Russell is very 


sarcastic in regard to the war, which he maintains 
was just and wholly inevitable, but which has been 
so mismanaged as to fill the minds of thinking 
people with unutterable disgust. Mr. Whiteley, he 
thinks, would have managed the war for £30,000,000. 
Every conceivable blunder has been made, and if half 
the truth were told, men would hang their heads in 
shame. No one needs to be a prophet or the son of a 
prophet, to foresee the defeat of the Government when 
they next appeal to the country about the war. But as 
he does not believe a Home Rule Government could be 
formed, he puts forward certain alternatives which he thinks 
may render the present system less intolerable. First 
of all, private bills should be dealt with locally, and the 
system of provisional orders extended. He would also 
extend the principle of standing committees. There 
would be an Estimate standing committee, and Scotch, 
Irish, and Welsh Bills would be sent to committees of 
the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh members. This was John 
Bright’s own principle, and it is interesting to see its. 
revival by such a Unionist as Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Russell concludes by foreshadowing a great re- 
organisation of our institutions upon a federal basis, and 
suggests that as relief seems to be hopeless unless in the 
direction of a great Imperial Parliament, the Colonies 
which have done so much to secure the unity of the 
Empire in South Africa may come to its rescue at the 
very heart of the system. 

V1A HOME RULE AND FEDERATION? 

Mr. J. A. Murray Macdonald, writing on “ The Liberal 
Party” in the Contemporary Review, refers at the close 
of his paper to the hope in which Mr. Russell indulges, 
that the Colonies will be able to save the Empire. He 
says :-— 

During the last quarter of a century there has been a slow but 
steady growth of opinion in all the self-governing parts of the 
Empire in favour of some federal action in matters common to 
the Empire as a whole. And the events of the last eighteen. 
months have greatly strengthened the hold which this opinion 
had previously obtained. But whatever possibilities of good 
the desire for federation of the Empire may contain, these 
possibilities can never bear fruit unless, and until, we constitute 
local legislatures with power to deal with local interests in the 
three parts of the United Kingdom. 


ee 


A Story of Mr. Gladstone’s Greek. 

KARL BLIND, in the Westminster Review, contributes 
among other reminiscences of the late Professor Max 
Miller the following incident :— 

I may mention here what Max Miiller told me about a curious 
experience he had when staying in Gladstone’s own home at 
Hawarden. The conversation naturally turned to matters 
Hellenic, and in the course of it Gladstone made a grammatical 
mistake in Greek. His learned guest mildly tried to correct 
him, but Gladstone rather haughtily maintained that he was 
perfectly right. After another fruitless attempt of Max Miiller, 
Gladstone became so imperative in his assertion that his guest 
quietly answered, ‘‘ Well, we can easily solve the difficulty. 
No doubt you have a Greek grammar in the house. Let us look 
into it.” Thereupon Gladstone rose in a huff. No Greek 
grammar was brought down, nor did the great statesman appear 
himself any more on that occasion. It was a most painful scene 
for Max Miiller. Mrs. Gladstone tried her best, in the mean- 
time, to apologise for her husband’s behaviour. ‘‘I am sorry to 
say,” she remarked, ‘‘that he cannot brook contradiction. 1} 
hope you won’t mind it.” 
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THE PROSPECTS; OF REFORM IN CHINA. 
By Str ROBERT HART. 


_S1r RoBerRT Hart contributes another of his valuable 
and luminous articles to the Fortnightly Review for ny: 5 
It is entitled, “ China, Reform, and the Powers.” e 
discusses in detail the various points at issue between 
China and the Powers. He is very Chinese in his 
sympathies. He says, for instance, |“ When we try 
to diagnose China we find that it is a State which 
discourages militarism, and enthrones reasonableness, 
and which is not of a grasping nature. Its people are 
law-abiding, and easily governed.” He writes strongly 
in praise of Chinese education, which, he says, aims 
at the formation of character, rather than what we call 
the acquisition of knowledge, and maintains that educa- 
tion has been a success, as seen in the untiring industry, 
invariable cheerfulness, intelligent procedure, general good 
conduct, and law abiding nature of the people of every 
province. As for Chinese literature, he says that 
foreigners who study the language become enamoured of 
it, and wish for several times man’s three score years and 
ten to revel in the millions of books, and read what they 
have to say on every conceivable subject. Three thou- 
sand years ago, he says, the Chinese invented the 
phonograph. 

THE RESULT OF CONFUCIANISM. 

At the very foundation of Chinese thought is the 
dictum that man is originally good. The Confucian 
cult is admirable as a guide of conduct. Its result is a 
reasonable and intelligent people, a specially developed 
body of officials, and a tolerant and paternal Govern- 
ment. In discussing the question as to whether re- 
forms should begin from within or without he inclines 
strongly to the view that the necessary changes can best 
be introduced from within. Chinese conditions, views, 
and requirements ought to be thoroughly studied, and no 
measure proposed to them for acceptance, much less 
forced upon them, which is not reasonable and right in 
itself and reciprocally advantageous. The Chinese is, 
after all, a man, and the best way to get on with him is to 
treat him as a man ought to be treated. 

THE REFORM EDICT OF THE EMPRESS. 

Sir Robert Hart brings his article to a conclusion by 
epitomising the reform edict from Si-an :— 

Principles shine like sun and star, and are immutable; 
practice is a lute-string, to be tuned and changed. Dynasties 
cancel one procedure and substitute another : succeeding reigns 
fall in line with the times and conform to their requirements. 
Laws, when antiquated, lose fitness and must be amended, to 
provide for the security of the State and the welfare of the people. 

For decades, things have gone from bad to worse in China, 
and what calamity has been the result! But, now that peace is 
on the eve of being re-established, reform must be taken in 
hand. The Empress-Dowager sees that what China is deficient 
in can be best supplied from what the West is rich in, and bids 
Us make the failures of the past Our teachers for the conduct of 
the future. 

The so-called reforms of the Kang gang have not been less 
mischievous than the excesses of the hybrid Boxers, and beyond 
the seas he is still intriguing : he makes a show of protecting 
Emperor and people, but in reality he is trying to create Palace 
dissension ! 

The fact is such changes mean anarchy and not good govern- 
ment, and lucky it is that Her Majesty came to Our rescue and 
in a twinkling arranged matters. If anarchy was: thrust aside, 
let it not be thought Her Majesty forbade reform. If We 
Ousselves were intending changes, let it not be supposed We 
meant to sweep away all that was old! No—Our common 
desire was to select the good which lay between: mother and 
son are of one mind—let officials and people fall in line ! 
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The Empress-Dowager has deciaea to push on reform and, 
as a preliminary, sets aside such hampering distinctions as ancient 
and modern, native and foreign : ne a is good for State or 
for people, no matter what its origin, is to be adopted—whatever 
is bad is to be cast out, no matter what be its antiquity. 

Our national fault is that we have got into a rut, hard to get 
out of, and are fettered by red-tape, just as difficult to untie ; 
bookworms are too numerous, practical men too scarce ; incom- 
petent red-tapists grow fat on mere forms, and officials think that 
to pen a neat despatch is to dispose of business, Old fossils are 
continued too long in office, and openings are blocked for men 
possessing the talents and qualifications the times require. One 
word accounts for the weakness of the Government--selfishness, 
and another for the decadence of the Empire—precedence. All 
this must be changed ! 

Those who have studied Western methods have so far only 
mastered a smattering of language, something about manufac- 
ture, a little about armaments ; but these things are merely the 
skin and hair—they do not touch the secret of Western 
superiority—breadth of view in chiefs, concentration in sub- 
ordinates, good faith in undertakings, and effectiveness in 
work, Our own Sage’s fundamental teachings—these are at 
the bottom of Western method. China has been neglecting 
this, and has only been acquiring a phrase, a word, a chip, a 
quality : how expect people to be prosperous and State to be 
powerful ? 

Let the high officials at home and abroad report within two 
months on these points, and let each submit for our inspection 
what he really knows and what his experience really suggests ! 
Let them compare native and foreign institutions and procedure, 
whether affecting Court, Administration, People, Education, or 
Military matters : let them say what is to be done away with, 
what is to be changed, what is to be added—what is to be 
adopted from others, what is to be developed from ourselves : 
let them advise how national reforms are to be made a success— 
how talent is to be encouraged and employed—how expenditure 
is to be provided for and controlled—how the soldiers are to be 
made what they ought to be! 

After perusing their reports, We shall lay them before Her 
Majesty and then select the fittest proposals and give real effect 
to those that are selected. 

We have before now called for advice, but the responses were 
either concocted from newspaper sayings or the shallow sugges- 
tions of Dryasdusts, this one opposed to that and none of them 
useful or to the point. What We call for now is something that 
shall be practical and practicable. 

But even more important than measures, are men: let men of 
ability be sought out, brought forward and employed ! 

What must be insisted on as a principle is that self shall be 
nothing, and public duty everything, and, as procedure, that the 
real requirements of real affairs shall be so dealt with as to 
recognise fact and secure practical result. Hereafter, let the 
right men be selected, and let high and low co-operate ! 

We Ourselves and the Empress-Dowager have long cherished 
these ideas, and now the time has come to put them in force. 
Whether the State is to be safe or insecure, powerful or feeble, 
depends on this. If officials continue to trifle, the statutes will 
be applied. Let all take note! 

I quote this in full because Sir Robert Hart evidently 
treats it as serious. He finishes his article with the 
following hopeful expression of opinion :— 

The reform edict is forcible and promising. With the 
Emperor at the helm, and the Empress-Dowager 
supplying the motive power, prestige conserved, the Ship 
of State will take a new departure, and the order of the 
day will be Full Steam Ahead. 





THE Leisure Hour for May is a bright and varied 
number. Noticed elsewhere is the interview with the 
author of “ Ben Hur.” The Inauguration of the Australian 
Commonwealth is vividly described by pen and camera. 
Thomas Wright supplies, in view of the Cowper Cen- 
tenary, some unpublished and uncollected poems of 
William Cowper. 
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LEADING -ARTICLES 


WALKS AND TALKS WITH TOLSTOY, 


WHEN I was at Berlin two years ago, Mr. Andrew D. 
White, the American Ambassador, was busily engaged in 
writing his reminiscences of his walks and talks with 
Count Tolstoy, whom he had met in Moscow several 
years before. The paper upon which Mr. White was 


‘then busy has just made its appearance in McClure’s 


Magazine for April, and a very interesting paper it is. 
Mr. White is an acute observer, who has seen many men 
who have been engaged in great affairs in all parts of the 
world. He is a student, a scholar, a diplomatist, 4nd 
an American. Between him and Tolstoy there seems 
to have sprung up at once very cordial sympathy. 
In the McClure article he describes a visit which he paid 
to Moscow in the year 1890, attracted chiefly by the fact 
that Tolstoy, a man of world-wide fame in literature and 
thought, was living there. He describes Tolstoy as a 
tall, gaunt Russiar, unmistakably born to command, yet 
clad as a peasant, his hair thrown back over his ears 
on either side, his blouse kept in place by a leathern 
girdle, his high jack-boots completing the costume. 
His greeting was kindly, and his bearing dignified 
and impressive. From the living room, which seemed 
the cabin of a Russian peasant, they passed to the 
sumptuous saloon of the Countess. The change was 
so sudden, it seemed like scene-shifting at a theatre. 
It is impossible to do more than briefly glance at 
some of the many subjects upon which Mr. White and 
Tolstoy talk on that occasion and on others when they 
met in Moscow ; but the following passage may serve as 
a kind of pemmican extract of the whole. 


A QUAKER IN ALL POINTS BUT ONE. 


Count Tolstoy said he sympathised with the English 
Quakers in everything save their belief in property, for pro- 
perty pre-supposes force to protect it. He was specially 
attracted by John Bellows, of Gloucester, “ the compiler of 
the wonderful little French dictionary.” (It is to be hoped 
that Count Tolstoy has mercifully been kept in ignorance 
of the later developments of this said John Bellows in 
connection with the present war.) Count Tolstoy said 
that every morning when he awcke he wondered that 
he was not on his way to Siberia. He said that religion, 
in its present dominant form in Russia, was soon to pass 
away. There was much deep thought below the surface. 
The great want of Russia is liberty to utter it. Accom- 
panied by several disciples, young men clad in peasant 
dress, Count Tolstoy took Mr. White to the picture- 
gallery. Speaking of American literature, Tolstoy said 
that its strength arose from the inherent Anglo-Saxon 
religious sentiment, and thought that the flippant 
tone of the American Press and the appetite of 
the American newspaper-reader for trivialities indi- 
cated much feeble-mindedness. He thought that in 
the whole range of American literature the greatest writer 
was Adin Ballou, a Massachusetts clergyman and com- 
munist, whose very name is almost forgotten. 


A DEPRECIATION OF WOMEN. 


A discussion about American women led Count Tolstoy 
to maintain that women were unfit to discharge political 
duties, and that one of the great difficulties of the world at 
present lies in their possession of far more consideration 
and control than they ought to have. In France women 
have complete control of life. Everywhere the vast 
majority of shops afe devoted to their necessities ; 
but Tolstoy’s chief objection to women was that they 
are incapable of self-sacrifice. Men will at times sacrifice 
their families for an idea ; women will not. He had only 
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known two or three really self-sacrificing women in his 
life, and they were unmarried. Women were never up 
to date. They were illogical, and were apt to revert to 
such old absurdities—for so he described them—as the 
doctrines of the Trinity, spiritism, and homceopathy. He 
said that he expected that a decided advance in Russian 
liberty and civilisation would be made, that it would come 
soon, and with great power, suddenly and with great 
force. He denied the existence of such a thing as 
military genius, and accounted for Napoleon’s successes 
by circumstances. Battles were won by circumstances, 
by chance, or by luck. 


A QUESTIONABLE EXPLANATION. 


Summing up his estimate of Count Tolstoy, Mr. White 
declares that of all distinguished men that he has ever 
met, Tolstoy seems to stand most in need of that enlarge- 
ment of view and healthful modification of opinion 
which come from observing men and comparing opinions 
in different lands and under different conditions. There 
is no opportunity for free and full public discussion 
in Russia, so that the opinions of Russians 
are developed without modification by any rational 
interchange of thought with other men. To such 
circumstances any man, having given birth to striking 
ideas, coddles and pets them until they become the 
full-grown, spoiled children of his brain. He can see 
neither spot nor blemish in them, and he at last virtually 
believes himself infallible. There may be some truth 
in this, but Mr. White certainly exaggerates when he 
questions the possibility of a free and rational inter- 
change of thought between man and man in Russia. His 
own conversations prove how freely Count Tolstoy dis- 
cussed with him, and the same experience would be 
recorded by every one who has visited the Count either 
in Moscow or Vasnya Polyana. It may be true of some 
of the weird sects such as the Skoptsi, but in view of the 
discussions in which Count Tolstoy spent his life it is 
nonsense to explain his views on the ground that he has 
never had the possibility of adequate discussion with 
other men. Yet Mr. White says :— 


This alone explains a fact which struck me forcibly—the fact 
that Tolstoy’s love of humanity, real though it certainly is, is 
accompanied by a depreciation of the ideas, statements, and 

roposals of almost every other human being, and by virtual 
intolerance of all thought which differs in the slightest degree 
from his own, 

AN EPITOMISED PARADOX, 


The evolution of Tolstoy’s ideas, he says, has been 
mainly determined by his environment. He has reared 
a fabric heaven high, in which truths, errors, and para- 
doxes are piled together until we have a new Tower of 
Babel. He concludes his very interesting, thoughtful, 
and suggestive article as follows :— 


Then we may see a man of genius denouncing all science, and 
commending what he calls ‘‘ faith” ; urging a return to a state 
of nature, which is simply Rousseau modified by misreadings of 
the New Testament ; repudiating marriage, though himself most 
happily married, and the father of sixteen children ; holding 
that Aéschylus and Dante and Shakespeare were not great in 
literature, and making Adin Ballou a literary idol ; holding 
that Michael Angelo and Raphael were not great in 
sculpture and painting, yet insisting on the eminence 
of sundry unknown artists who have painted brutally; 
holding that Beethoven, Handel, Mozart, and Haydn 
were not great in music, but that some unknown performer 
outside any helpful musical evolution has given us the music of 
the future; declaring Napoleon to have had no genius, but 
presenting Kutusoff as a military ideal ; loathing science—that 
organised knowledge which has done more than all else to bring 
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us out of medizval cruelty into a better world—and extolling a 
* faith” which has always been the most effective pretext for 
bloodshed and oppression. ~ 

The long, slow, every-day work of developing a better future 
for his countrymen is to be done by others far less gifted than 
Tolstoy. _ His paradoxes will be forgotten ; but his devoted life, 
his noble thoughts, and his lofty ideals will, as centuries roll on, 
more and more give life and light to the new Russia 


Totstoy AS A MorAL TEACHER. 


Constance and Edward Garnett contribute a paper 
on Tolstoy and “ Resurrection” to the North American 
Review for April. They say :— 

For ourselves, we see Tolstoy’s ideas, life and work as 
forming a continuous, though irregular, advance down a series of 
commanding slopes, leaving behind the high vantage grounds of 
art, but finally reaching his destination in the vast plain 
stretching beneath, the common ground of the brotherhood of 
men. And it is our contention that ‘‘ Resurrection” both 
demonstrates and vindicates the inner necessity of. his life’s final 
phase—as a great moral teacher. Tolstoyism, construed as the 
individual’s right to act on the moral impulse of his heart, and 
to refuse to kill his fellow man at the dictates of State or 
Church, at the suggestion of politician’ or. journalist, this may 
yet be a force in progress which future ages, disputing our 
modern scientists’ dicta, may come to count as an ‘‘ advance.” 
Tolstoy makes his final appeal to the heart of the individual 
man. 

Tolstoyism is not ‘the old dream of the millennium, the 
tradition of the Lollards and the Anabaptists,” because, though 
half-resting on the faith that the altruistic life is best for man, it 
rests partly on the intellectual theory.that man’s immorality is 
determined by the hypnotic influence of the mass on its members, 
and that, where the individual man shall dare to bring into 
action his innate morality, he will gain in intelligence as he more 
and more escapes being the passive tool of others. 

On the side of its propaganda of moral asceticism, Tolstoyism 
may, perhaps, be summed up as a reversion to primitive 
Christianity ; but, on the side of its destructive criticism of 
state-morality, it must be looked upon as an emancipating 


intellectual movement. 
—e— 


“ ECRASEZ L’INFAME.” 
TOLSTOY’S VARIANTS ON VOLTAIRE. 


IN the North American Review for April Count 
Tolstoy writes upon “ The Root of the Evil ” which affects 
modern society. It is a powerful and impassioned 
indictment of Christianity—Church-Christianity, which 
he declares to be the cause of all our woes. Voltaire’s 
“Ecrasez l’Infame” reappears in a new and Russian 
version, for Tolstoy cries aloud in the name of its 
founder for the annihilation of Christianity as the supreme 
infamy of the world. Why Countess Tolstoy should have 
protested against his excommunication is a mystery. 
Tolstoy must regard it as an honour to be excluded as 
formally as possible from the Church which he has 


‘ demonstrated to his own satisfaction is the real Devil of 


the world. 

To most students the notion that by Church-Chris- 
tianity sin entered into the world, and by sin death, will 
seem as unhistoric, to say the least, as the poetry of 
Milton. The inequalities of human condition are, alas ! 
too ancient and deeply rooted for us to accept as the 
“root of the evil” doctrines which only gained ground 
among men at the eleventh hour of the long evolution of 
the race. But a truce tocomment. This is the gist of 
Count Tolstoy’s article. 


THE INEQUALITIES OF HUMAN CONDITIONS. 


Count Tolstoy begins his article by a vivid picture, 
contrasting a party of well-to-do picnickers with the hard- 
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worked peasant whom they pass on the road. “Why 
this contrast?” he asks. 


Those who work so strenuously are, for the most part, moral, 
sober, modest and industrious ; the others are, for the most part, 
depraved, perverted, insolent and idle. Everywhere, two or 
three men in a thousand live so, that, doing nothing for them- 
selves, they eat and drink in one week what would have fed 
hundreds for a year; they wear garments costing thousands of 
dollars ; they live in palaces where thousands of workmen could 
have been housed ; and they spend upon their caprices the fruits 
of thousands and tens of thousands. of working days. The 
others, sleepless and unfed, labour beyond their strength, ruin- 
ing their physical and moral health for the benefit of these few 
chosen ones. 


THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF HIS REVOLT. 


Against the injustice of this Count Tolstoy rises in 
revolt. He says :— 

If there exists a Supreme Wisdom and Love guiding the 
world, if there is a God, He cannot sanction such a division 
among men: that some should not know what to do with their 
superfluous wealth, and should squander aimlessly the fruits of 
other men’s toil; and that others should sicken and die pre- 
maturely, or live a miserable life of exhausting labour. If there 
is a God, this cannot and must not be. If there is no God, then 
even from the simplest human standpoint, a system by‘which the 
majority of men are forced to ruin their lives in -order that a 
small minority may possess superfluous wealth—a wealth which 
only hinders and perverts them—such a system of life is absurd, 
because it is detrimental to all men. 


ALL WEALTH ILL-GOTTEN, 


Some attribute it to the possession of wealth. But this 
is not the primary cause. Count Tolstoy, playing havoc 
with the teachings of Benjamin ‘Franklin and Samuel 
Smiles, makes this sweeping declaration :— 

The workman who ploughs another man’s land, who buys the 
indispensable necessaries of life at the prices demanded of him, 
and who labours with instruments not his own, can never acquire 
wealth, however temperate and industrious he may be. On the 
other hand, the most profligate and idle man who creeps into the 
good graces of the government or of wealthy people, or who be- 


_ comes a usurer, or a factory owner, or a banker, or a wine mer- 


chant, or the owner of a house of debauchery, can easily acquire 
a fortune, as we see in thousands of cases. 


WHY DO THE MANY POOR SERVE THE FEW RICH? 


Count Tolstoy asks :— 

Why do all the men, strong in physical vigour, in skill, and in 
the habit of labour—the enormous majority of humanity—why 
do they submit to and obey a handful of feeble men, generally 
incapable of anything, and effeminate—old ‘men, and especially 
women? All these men spend their lives in exhausting labour 
(for other men), because the wealthy have possessed themselves 
of the land, collect taxes, and own the factories. ~The ‘‘ right ” 
upon which the wealthy have their ownership of land, their 
appropriation of the fruits of other men’s toil, and their 
exactions of taxes, have nothing: in common with justice ; and 
all three are based only on violence maintained by military 
force. 

THE EVIL OF MILITARY SERVICE. 

Workmen-soldiers use violence against their brother workmen, 
because there exist means of transforming men into unthinking 
instruments of slaughter ; and Governments, having enlisted or 
hired men as soldiers, subject them to this process. So long as 
men are educated in the pseudo-Christian doctrine which sanc- 
tions everything, including murder, the army will remain in the 
hands of the minority, and the minority will always use that 
army to extort from the people the products of their labour, and, 
what is worse than all, to deprave the people—because, if the 
people were not depraved, the minority could not take from 
them the fruits of their toil. 
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: THE FIRST CAUSE OF ALL EVIL. 


The first cause of all the troubles of society is the— 
Doctrine which teaches men that military service, the aim of 
which is murder, is not only a sinless, but even a2 commendable, 
admirable, and heroic occupation. Therefore, the fundamental 
cause of the evil is the doctrine taught to mankind. From it 
arise poverty and depravity, hatred, executions, and murder. 
What is this doctrine? It is the doctrine called Christianity. 
Therefore, in order to remove the evils from which mankind 
suffers, neither the emancipation of land, nor the abolition of 
taxes, nor the communising of the instruments of production, nor 
even the destruction of existing governments, is required ; the 
only thing needed is the annihilation of the teaching falsely 
called Christianity, in which the men of our time are educated. 


The cleverest and cruellest thing in the whole article 
is the following sentence :— 

The ruling classes have done for Christianity what doctors do 
in epidemics. They have prepared aculture of harmless Christi- 
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and even a_ useful one; for in this country, as 
Tolstoy and the Russian Goverpment are in op- 
position, and as we are in opposition to the Rus- 
sian Government, there is an inevitable trend of 
sympathy towards the Count, quite apart from his 
personal merits as a writer and worker. Mr. Calderon 
does not actually say that Count Tolstoy is a fraud, but 
he declares that he is in no way consistent. In his own 
words, “Tolstoy is not a Tolstoyite.” There is a right 
and a wrong Tolstoy, the wrong Tolstoy being the man 
who writes books, and the right Tolstoy “the squire of 
Yasnaya Polyana.” Of “the wrong Tolstoy” Mr. 
Calderon draws a very witty picture :— 

The wrong Tolstoy says that literature is a vice; but the 
right Tolstoy has the cacoethes scribendi in him and cannot keep 
away from the writing-table. One of Repin’s drawings shows 
him in a modest attic of the great country house, with his 
scythes and rakes about him, sitting uncomfortably at work 
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Le Rire.] (Paris. 


Two Views of the Excommunication of Tolstoy. 


Tue Prigsts: ‘Turn him out! His cross is much too large for our Church.” 


anity ; and when once it has been inoculated, true Christianity 
is no longer dangerous. 


TOLSTOY’s MESSAGE TO AMERICA. 


In a note to the American public, appended to an 
article on “The Root of the Evil” in the North 
American Review, Count Tolstoy says :— 

If I had to ‘address the American people, I should like to 
thank them for the great help I have received from their writers 
I would mention Garrison, 
Parker, Emerson, Ballou, and Thoreau, not as the greatest, but 
as those who, I think, specially influenced me. Other names 
are Channing, Whittier, Lowell, Walt Whitman—a bright con- 
stellation, such as is rarely to be found in the literatures of the 
world. And I should like toask the American people why they 
do not pay more attention to these voices (hardly to be replaced 
by those of financial and industrial millionaires, or ~suécessful 
generals and admirals), and continue the good work in which 
they made such hopeful progress, 


THE WRONG TOLSTOY. 


Tolstoy through his own eyes and through the eyes of 
his adherents is one thing. Tolstoy in the indictment of 
an advocatus diaboli is another. In a very witty article 
in the Monthly Review, Mr. G. L. Calderon plays 
this part. His standpoint is a perfectly legitimate 


uy 
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Torstoy: ‘‘ Ah! now with 
this I appear like a saint.” 


on alittle stool in his sheepskin, with an incongruous pair of 
silver candlesticks before him. In the afternoon he wanders . 
about, says Fraulein Seuron, with a hatchet in the woods. 
There is something charmingly ingenuous in the picture she 
gives of Tolstoy, the amateur Tolstoyite, coming back from the 
fields with a conscious smile of achievement and the smell of 
manure about him, ‘I roared with laughter,” she says. Then, 
in spite of his convictions, he has his bicycle for exercise, and 
even joins the young people in the despised and immoral game 
of lawn-tennis. Altogether it is a delightfully human picture, 
that of Tolstoy, the squire of Yasnaya Polyana, living in the 
great house with his countess, in his sheepskin-overcoat, playing 
at being a Tolstoyite. 

“The right Tolstoy ” is the man who leads “ his kindly, 
weak, lovable life at Yasnaya Polyana,” living on a 
comfortable property. But his disciples have put the 
wrong Tolstoy into the: museum of fame, and neglected 
the right Tolstoy :— 

This duality has been a sore trial both to Tolstoy himself and 
to his disciples. The wrong Tolstoy has written a big book to 
show that he is really the same as the right Tolstoy; he has 
raised the contradiction of his Hyde and Jekyll existence into a 
religious dogma, which we may conveniently call the Parallel- 
ogram of Moral Forces. His disciples lay it down as a canon of 
taste for his critics, that they must not make the inconsistency of 
his words and his acts a reproach to either. 

‘ 
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The Powers peering through the cracks of the door, whilst Russia clips 


Tolstoy’s wings. 


Mr. Calderon concludes his amusing article as follows :— 

Tolstoy is not a Tolstoyite; he is an amiable character who 
has somehow strayed out into real life from the pages of 
‘‘ Tristram Shandy” or ‘‘ The Caxtons,” And perhaps we who 
are also not Tolstoyites may consistently be sorry that the Church 
of his native country—which, no doubt, he loves in his heart of 
hearts—should have declared war on him. For, separated from 
his ‘‘system”—and the separation is easy—he is not more 
unorthodox than thousands in and out of his own country who 
live and die at peace with their Established Churches, to the 
comfort of their friends and relatives. 

This is, of course, not the first time that Tolstoy has 
been called inconsistent, but it is the first time ‘the 
indictment has been so brightly, if one-sidedly put. My 
character sketch this month deals with this question in 


detail.” The question, of course, is not whether Tolstoy’s 


life and teachings are consistent, but whether they are 
more consistent than those of the majority of Christians, 
who, after all, profess much the same principles as 
Tolstoy. But can they claim to observe them more 


closely ? 
ee 


A LANE OF NATIONAL GLORY. 

AT a time when our minds are exercised about the 
fitting form for a national memorial to our late Queen, 
more interest will be felt in the Kaiser's Avenue of Statues 
described by G. A. Wade in the May Windsor. The 
Kaiser’s idea, already in course of completion, is to plant 
sixteen statues of Hohenzollern monarchs on each side of 
the Sieges-Allee in the Thiergarten. In the centre of each 
of the thirty-two groups will be “a large white marble 
statue of the King or Elector it represents, while on each 
side will be the smaller statues of the two most important 
personages of that monarch’s reign,” statesmen, poets, 


~warriors, or what not.- “ Each group of statues is to stand 


on a marble dais with three wide steps, which lead toa 
platform of semi-circular shape, and this is to have white 
marble walls running behind it, splendidly carved, and 
affording sitting accommodation ‘round its entire length. 
The ends of this are each decorated with carvings 
representing the Prussian Eagle, the Royal insignia. 
These groups, all to be executed by German 
sculptors,’ will cost on an average about £3,000 





each. The Kaiser has set aside 
£100,000 out of his own _ private 
peo for this object, and looks 
orward to presenting the Avenue 
of Statues when complete to the 
city of Berlin. As was to be 
expected :— 


No one except the sculptors them- 
selves can tell what they owe to 
William II. for his excellent advice 
and suggestions, as well as patronage, 
during the modelling of these won- 
derful statues. He has been at their 
studios early and late, in season and 
out of season, not only superintend- 
ing the work being done under their 
charge, but aiding them with his 
own detailed knowledge of the 
armour, costumes, and habits of 
the various sovereigns and _ warriors 
whom they were portraying. 


[Bologna. The sketch will perhaps make 
an Englishman reflect what an 
Avenue of Statues our history 
might suggest. The lane would 
have to run not from end to end 
of a park or country, but from coast to coast. 


+4 


Prohibition no Remedy. 

Mr. R. A. STEVENSON, writing in Scribner for May, 
treats the question of saloons or public-houses from a 
common-sense, practical point of view. He doubts 
whether any remedy is possible except by establishing 
working men’s clubs or public-houses which supply beer 
but do not make the sale of intoxicants their first desi- 
deratum. He says :— 

It is easy to legislate, but the Committee of Fifty, organised 
in 1893 for the specific purpose of investigating the liquor problem 
in all its aspects, is not very encouraging in its recent report as 
regards the results of efforts to promote real temperance by law. 
After several years’ study they give us the negative statement 
‘*that it cannot be positively affirmed that any one kind of 
liquor legislation has been more successful than another in pro- 
moting real temperance,” and positively affirm in reference to 
the evils of prohibitory legislation : ‘‘ The public have seen law 
defied, a whole generation of habitual law-breakers schooled in 
evasion and shamelessness, courts ineffective through fluctuations 
of policy, delays, perjuries, negligences, and other miscarriages 
of justice, officers of the law double-faced and mercenary, 
legislators timid and insincere, candidates hypocritical and 
truckling, and office-holders unfaithful to pledges and to reason- 
able public expectation.” 

That sounds like the partisan estimate of a brewer, but it 
comes from a body of men among whom are fourteen ministers 
of the Gospel, two bishops, two presidents of universities, and 
twenty-three well-known men who are in the habit of telling the 
truth as they see it. 





The Tent on the Lawn, Cambridge House, 
Wimbledon. 


THE many friends who in previous years have been so 
good as to accept the shelter of my tent for the night, 
may be glad to know that it is again at their disposition. 
Anyone intending to camp out in this fashion should 
send notice of his, her, or their wish, specifying the 
nights during which they desire to occupy the tent, to 
Housekeeper, Cambridge House, Wimbledon. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS 


“CHURCH” AND “DISSENT” IN CONFERENCE. 
GERMS OF A RELIGIOUS CONCORDAT. 

THE leading quarterlies of Church and Dissent; 
respectively, bear witness to a desire for a mutual under- 
standing between the Established and the Non-established 
Churches which augurs well for the opening century. The 

roceedings have recently been published of a Conference 
held at Oxford in December, 1899, on “ Different Con- 
ceptions of Priesthood and Sacrifice.” The Conference 
consisted of fifteen members, ten of whom belonged to 
the Church of England—Dr. Sanday, Canon Gore, Dr. 
Moberley, Archdeacon Wilson, Canon Scott-Holland, 
Mr. Lang, Dr. Ryle, Canon Bernard, Mr. Headlam, and 
Father Puller—three were Congregationalists—Dr. Fair- 
bairn, Dr. Forsyth, and Arnold Thomas—one a Presby- 
terian— Dr. Salmond—and one a Wesleyan—Dr. Davison. 
The report is reviewed most sympathetically in the Church 
Quarterly. It says :— 

In devotion to our Lord, in sincere desire to arrive at the true 
meaning of Holy Scripture, in generous willingness to appre- 
ciate the mind of opponents, neither section of the Conference 
excelled the other. If we conceive that the Catholic members 
showed more understanding of the Protestant position than 
the Protestants did of the Catholic, we trust we are not 
unwittingly giving way to prejudice. 

On the question of the Ministry, the Anglican organ 
humbly declares :— 

We confess our incompetence to judge whether grace is 
equally energetic in episcopal and non-episcopal societies . . . . 
For our own part we readily and thankfully confess the presence 
of Divine Grace in communities which have not . retained 
episcopal orders. 

It bears reverent witness to the fact that— 
there was a serious maintenance of what each side held to be 
truth, together with a generous readiness to consider opposite 
views. We regard the Conference as a solemn act of homage to 
the Holy Spirit of truth and love. 

THREE UNITIES. 

The Rev. John Banks, in the Lonxdon Quarterly, 
expresses the Methodist feeling. He thus presents the 
gathered impressions of the Conference :— 

Dr. Sanday calls attention to three ‘results in the Conference 
emphasised by Dr. Salmond, 1. All acknowledge the absolute 
uniqueness of Christ’s work and our dependence on it. . . . 

2. All acknowledge the universal priesthood of believers. . . . 

3. All find the essence of the Church in its spiritual character. 

In this triplet of agreement the reviewer includes 
Roman Catholics as well. Dr. Sanday adds another 
point of harmony. “ All sought to put the best construc- 
tion on the views advanced, in other words, put themselves 
at the others’ point of view, instead of forcing their own 
interpretation on others.” 

“A DISCOVERY, A REVELATION.” 

Mr. Banks concludes :— 

The surprise at the amount of tru:h held in common seems to 
have been great on both sides. It was a discovery, a revelation. 
We know how the tide of union is flowing in other directions, 
Nonconformist Churches are linked together as they never were 
before. And we rejoice to see a conviction expressed in so 
many quarters in the Established Church that the old attitude of 
aloofness from, not to say hostility to, Nonconformity is out of 
date. The change opens up glorious possibilities of united action 
in matters of social and moral reform in the nation. Our dissen- 
sions and conflicts have been the opportunity of the colossal evils 
that are preying on the national life. The greatest barrier to 
Church union is the sacerdotal doctrine. But unless we are 
mistaken, this is more and more losing its hold on English 
Christian life. The recent Conference is one of many proofs of 
this, and there is no other formidable barrier. Let there be 
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unioh, trust, love among all English Christians—one mind, one 
heart, one purpose—and the English people and English Christi- 
anity will advance and conquer together. 

COMMON GROUND ON THE EUCHARIST. 

As though carrying out the spirit of this new concordat, 
the Church Quarterly, in. reviewing Canon Gore on the 
Eucharist, begins by recapitulating “ the beliefs about the 
Lord’s Supper held in common by the whole company of 
the baptised.” This new attempt to arrive at a really 
catholic conception of the Eucharist yields the following 
points of agreement :— 

All Christians believe that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is a perpetual memorial of Christ’s death. 

This is a social Sacrament; it is the Sacrament of common 
membership in the One Body... . . Upon this, again, all 
men are agreed, 

The gift [of sacramental grace] is there independently of our 
ities d 0 ‘** A heavenly food given by God to man, which 
faith receives but does not create.” 


——= 89S 
AN ENGLISH SPEAKERS’ LINK. 

IN the April Round-A bout it is shown how useful the 
Correspondence Club is for bringing English-speaking 
men and women into personal touch with each other. 
B 303 writes :—“ The C. C. is indeed a boon, and brings 
one into contact with so many clever and cultured people, 
whose letters are a pleasure and an inspiration.” A 72 
follows up such an appreciation of the benefits to be 
derived from club membership by saying, “1 live in one 
of the furthest outposts, as it were, of the Empire, and it is 
perhaps only as populous as one of the small provincial 
towns in England, but the greater part of the inhabitants 
are men. It is not quite so bad as it was some years 
ago, when a woman was a curiosity, to be stared at from 
all doors and windows—not vulgarly, but with a sense of 
pleasure at seeing the ‘feminine form divine’ once in a 
way. Time has, however, changed that to an extent, 
but still the dearth of unmarried women between the ages 
of twenty and thirty is very dreadful for a bachelor like 
myself ; indeed, had it been otherwise, I doubt if your 
kind offices would have been requisitioned. I would like 
to suggest that you should arrange for a shipment of a few 
of your fair correspondents out here, to help to brighten 
up matters. I do not think they would go back again in 
a hurry, or unmarried! But, joking apart, it is very 
lonesome here at times, and with the dearth of feminine 
society and the want of amusement, except at the hotel, 
billiard-room or bar, life is not too pleasant for a 
bachelor. Your Correspondence Club supplies the want 
to an extent, and has been a source of pleasure to me for 
some time.” 

All those seeking such a link to bring themselves into 
touch with other lonely English-speaking folk should 
write to the Conductor, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
W.C., and send stamped addressed foolscap envelope 


for particulars. 
oe ee a a a a 


BEYOND Captain Cobbold’s tour through the Thian Shan 
and Mr. Wade’s Avenue of Statues in Berlin, both of which 
ask for separate notice, there is not much of eminent 
interest in the May Windsor. Chief among the other 
contents is Mr. Dolman’s account of the Colonial Office, 
in which he notes with surprise its library of thirty 
thousand volumes. The oldest book is a history of 
Barbados, of 1657. Mr. Miller Christy’s story of the 
obsolete man-traps and spring-guns has, by way of sugges- 
tive contrast, a sketch of the new way of checking crime 
as exemplified by the Rev. P. Dean in the Midland Truant 
School. 
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‘AN ETHICAL BIRTH-RATE.” 


UNDER this curious title Frances Swiney puts forward 
in the Westminster Review a plea which moralisers on a 
dwindling birth-rate would do well to bear in mind. The 
writer urges that before women are lectured on renounc- 
ing the functions of maternity certain facts should be 
considered :— 

In 1897, 4,250 deaths of women occurred from ‘child-birth 
and puerperal fever, 143,589 children died within the.first year, 
and it is calculated that nearly half.of all children born die in 
infancy, whilé the proportion in crowded cities rises to even 
three-fifths. Of 2,983 deaths in infancy registered in 1889, 
2,968 were due to starvation and want of breast-milk, of which 
more than half were babies under three months old. 


From these facts the writer derives her cogent 
inferences eS ‘ 

It appears, therefore, to be 4-question, not of more children 
being born, but of more children living. We do not want a 
higher birth-rate, but’ less mortality. And this desideratum 
cannot be achieved until an ethical birth-rate is established ; 
until it is recognised that the true progress of a nation depends, 
not on the majority that are born, but upon the minority who 
survive as the fittest and most capable. An ethical birth-ra¢e 
would insure to every child a birth-7igh¢ of being born we//— 
sound in mind and body. 


She appeals to the law “strictly observed by the 
superior instincts of the animal creation,” and proceeds :— 

‘Reasoning by analogy, in the light of the same natural law of 
sex, no woman, taking into consideration her supremacy as the 
most highly complex of living organisms, should bear more than 
six children during the prescribed period of child-bearing. 
Biological science would limit the number to four, with intervals 
of six years between each birth. 

No other female organism is so unmercifully exploited as the 
human, with the inevitable result. of incurring a terrible death- 
tax, not only upon both mothers and infants, but upon the vital 
energies of the children who survive a few short years, They are 
born undeveloped, starved in body, mind, and spirit. Physically 
they are immature through disease, intellectually they are deficient 
in the higher faculties, spiritually they have not evolved beyond 
the brutes, because, not to one per thousand has been secured. the 
natural heritage of every other living species of being produced 
according to the immutable laws governing reproduction, mater- 
nity, nutrition, and environment. 

“Not a higher birth-rate, but less mortality.” That is a 


cry to be considered. 
Miemuillbihanse 


STORIES OF THE LATE MR. HAWEIS. 


“THE apostle and embodiment of rationalised 
Christianity” is Mr. Wanless Frid’s epitome of the late 
Rev. H. R. Haweis’ character in the Westminster Review. 
In the course of his sympathetic and appreciative 
sketch the writer tells the following stories of the famous 
preacher :— 

He was once much exercised in mind about the presence in 
the gallery of.a mother and a shrieking infant, who distracted 
him for some moments and then disappeared. As soon as the 
mother and .her offending offspring were beyond earshot, 


he remarked that ‘out of the, mouths of babes: and sucklings . 


there, does not always, proceed. praise.”;, He »was. undoubtedly 
severe On, the average preacher. who, “ vainly endeavours on 
Sunday morning to read something which he had written down 
the night before.” But he did not hesitate to tell a story which 
must be'placed to the credit of the other side. Sidney Smith 
was once conversing with a London: merchant who said, ‘If I 
had a-son who was a-fool I’should ‘put him’ into’ the Church.” 
** But,” said Sidney Smith, ‘your ‘father. was’ not of that 
opinion !” filet GAS yang ys 

..He drew attention’ to the. practice of :the,’antiquated patho- 
logist, who prescribed bleeding for every malady, and pointed 


OF REVIEWS. 


out that the English Church ‘had been weakened by similar 
action since the Reformation on the part of ecclesiastical 
authorities, who had robbed the Church of its best - blood, 
** Bleed her,” said the bishops at the expulsion of the Indepen- 
dents-in 1662. ‘‘ Bleed her,” they said at the Wesleyan revival 
a century later. ‘‘ Bleed her,” they said at the Anglo-Catholic 
movement in the next. ‘‘Last of all the woman died also,” 
said Mr. Haweis. 
——_ oo 


THE GREAT ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
SOME FACTS AND FIGURES. 


IN these days of dictionaries and encyclopedias, a few 
facts and figures relating to the compilation of the great 
Oxford English Dictionary, which appear in an interview 
with Dr. Murray, its editor, in the May number of the 
Temple Magazine, will not be wanting in fascination to 
the student of statistics. ° Dr. Murray thus describes the 
scope of the Dictionary :— 


It seeks not merely to record every word that has been used in 
the language for the last eight hundred years, with its written 
form and signification, and the pronunciation of the current 
words, but to furnish a biography of each word, giving as nearly 
as possible the date of its birth or first known appearance, and, 
in the case of an obsolete word or sense, of its last appearance, 
the source from which it was actually derived, the form and 
sense with which it entered the language or is first found in it, 
and the successive changes of form and developments of sense 
which it has since undergone. All these particulars are derived 
from historical research ; they are an induction of facts gathered 
by the widest investigation of the written monuments of the 
language. For the purposes of this historical illustration more 
than five millions of extracts have been made, by two thousand 
volunteer readers, from innumerable books representing the 
English literature of all ages, and’ from ;numerous documentary 
records. From these, and the further researches for which they 
provide a starting point, the history of each word is deduced and 
exhibited. 

The quotations iliustrating the distinctive uses of words 
average twelve against one in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. 
A student of the Oxford Dictionary has made the follow- 
ing ingenious calculations, based on the dimensions of 
the work, from “ A” to.“ Infer,” but excluding “ Graded” 
to the end of “G” :— 


Allowing for short columns, it will be found that as many as 
16,516 columns, 104 inches long, have now appeared. If these 
columns, each 2} inches wide, were set on end the type would 
extend for upwards of 24 miles—4,645 yards, or say :-— 

Nearly-four times as high as Snowdon. 

Only 602 yards short of the height of Mont Blanc. 

Over 38 times as high as the top of the cross of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Nearly 69 times the height of the Monument. 

More than 14 times as high as the Eiffel Tower. 

Upwards of 15 times the length of London Bridge. 

Almost 100 times round the dome of the reading-room of ‘the 
British Museum. 

If a maypole were made of the Monument there would be 
sufficient type to provide 69 strings, each 202 feet long. 

A single column of type with the lines placed end to end 
would theasure’7 yards 2'feet. ‘ The; lines already in print,. end 
to etd; would‘reach for about 72 miles, or a little further than 
from Charing Cross to Folkestone. A single column, taken hap- 
hazard, contains 4,248 letters, punctuation marks, etc., and 746 
words, including 59 abbreviated words ; taking this column as a 
basis’ the dictionaty already contains about 70,161,384 letters 
and’12, 321,181 words. } 

‘ Not the least remarkable feature of the Dictionary is its price, 
For a penny a purchaser receives 1 yard, 1 foot and 8 odd 
inclies of solid printed matter, 2} inches wide, on unexception- 
able paper, turned out in the best manner of the University 
Press, ria ei ; 
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MARK TWAIN AND THE MISSIONARIES. 
THE PARABLE OF THE. WATERMELONS. 


MARK TWAIN, having been roundly assailed by the 


‘American Board of Missions for his animadversions 


upon the methods of the Rev. Dr. Ament, replies to his 
critics in the North American for February. Dr. Ament, 
it must be admitted, gave himself away by his defence, 
or apology. The American Board made a great point 
out of the fact that Dr. Ament did not levy fines of 
thirteen times the value of the property destroyed, but 
only one-third. They also argue that this kind of thing 
was in accordance with Chinese custom. Mark Twain 
says he cannot recognise any difference between steal- 
ing a third and stealing thirteen-fold. In order to 
enlighten the Board on the way their moral code looks 
to the outsider, he tells them the following parable of the 
watermelons. He begins :— 

Many years ago, when I was studying for the gallows, I had a 
dear comrade, a youth who was not in my line, but still a 
thoroughly good fellow, though devious. This was down South, 
in the slavery days. It was the nature of the negro then, as now, 
to steal watermelons, They stole three of the melons of an 
adoptive brother of mine, the only good ones he had. I sus- 
pected three of a neighbour’s negroes, but there was no proof : 
and, besides, the watermelons in those negroes’ private patches 
were all-green and small, and not up to indemnity standard. 
But in the private patches of three other negroes there was a 
number of competent melons. I consulted with my comrade, 
the understudy of the Board, He said that if I would approve 
his arrangements, he would arrange. I said, ‘‘ Consider me the 
Board; I approve: arrange.” So he took a gun, and went and 
collected three large melons for my brother-on-the-half-shell, and 
one over. I was greatly pleased, and asked : 

‘© Who gets the extra one?” 

‘© Widows and orphans.” 

‘* A good idea, too, Why didn’t you take thirteen ?,” 

**It would have been wrong; a crime, in fact—Theft and 
Extortion.” 

‘* What is the one-third extra—the odd melon—the same ?” 

It caused him to reflect. But there was no result. 

The justice of- the peace was a stern man. On the trial, he 
found fault with the scheme, and required us to explain upon 
what we based our strange conduct—as he called it. The 
understudy said : 

‘© On the custom of the niggers. They all do it.” 

The justice forgot his dignity, and descended to sarcasm : 

**Custom of the niggers! Are our morals so inadequate that 
we have to borrow of niggers?” Then he said to the jury: 
‘‘Three melons were owing ; they were collected from persons 
not proven to owe them ; this is theft. They were collected by 
compulsion ; this is extortion. A melon was added—for the 
widows and orphans. It was owed by no one. It is another 
theft, another extortion. Return it whence it came, with the 
others. It is not permissible, here, to apply to any object goods 
dishonestly obtained—not even to the feeding of widows and 
orphans, for that would be to put a shame upon charity and 
dishonour it.” 

He'said it in open court, before everybody, and to me it did 


not seem very kind. 
- Ce a ad 


Harper's for May abounds in fiction. One story 
by Aubrey Lanston compels notice. It is called “ Elise,” 
and is told in twenty-one letters, all by the heroine, of 
the most charming’ verisimilitude. :-Of the more serious 
papers M. Constant’s portraits call for separate mention. 
Dr. Andrew Wilson deals with the physiological origin of 
hallucination, and Dr. H. M. Hiller vividly describes the 
wild mountain tribes of Borneo. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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THE PUBLISHER AS “GALLANT COMRADE.” 

“In MEMORIAM : George M. Smith” is the title of an 
appreciation in Cornhill by Mr. Leslie Stephen, which 
does honour to the writer not less than to his deceased 
friend, Mr. Stephen inevitably gives prominence to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, which he describes as 
the “most conspicuous proof of a disinterested love of 
culture.” He says :— 

The first suggestion was entirely due to Smith himself, 
although his original plan (for a universal biographical dic- 
tionary) was too magnificent to be carried out. His part in the 
work was also the essential one. . . . . Smith had shown that 
he could be a lavishly generous publisher in his dealings with 
Thackeray and George Eliot. In such cases, though a mean 
nature does not see it, generosity may also be the best policy ; 
but in the case of the Dictionary, {the generosity was its own 
reward. 

A yet more ennobling tribute follows :— 

It was a pleasure to work with a man so much above petty 
considerations and so appreciative (sometimes, perhaps, beyond 
their merits) of men whose abilities lay in a less practical direc- 
tion. The pleasure was the greater for another reason. Smith 
had the true chivalrous sentiment which makes thorough co- 
operation possible. He made me aware that he trusted me 
implicitly, that I could trust him equally. If anything went wrong 
—as things will go wrong sometimes with the most well-meaning 
editors—he was always ready to admit that it was the fault, not 
of the editor, but of the general perversity of things. Least of all 
would he ever seek to ignore his own share in any shortcoming. 
I sometimes thought that he carried his scrupulosity to excess. 
He was so anxious to show confidence and to avoid an irritating 
fault-finding that he would not interfere, even when a word of 
counsel might have done good. He was the last of men to say, 
**T told you so.” A writer who had got into a serious scrape 
by an indiscreet publication, said to him, ‘‘ Why did you not 
warn me?” He would not justify himself by producing (as he 
could have done) a copy of the letter in which the warning had 
been emphatically given. That was one instance of a delicacy 
of feeling which was the more striking because combined with 
thorough straightforwardness and contempt for petty diplomacy. 
He could be irascible when he had to do with a knave, and 
could fight strenuously as well as fairly against an honourable 
opponent. But in all his dealings he was chivalrous to the back- 
bone, equally incapable of striking an enemy a foul blow or of 
leaving a friend in the lurch. 

Smith impressed one first as a thorough man—masculine, 
unaffected, and fitted to fight his way through the world ; but it 
was not long before one learnt to recognise the true and tender 
nature that went with the strength..... For many years I 
was constantly at Waterloo Place, seeing Smith and our common 
friend James Payn..... Smith was always the gallant 
comrade, certain to take a bright view and to set one on better 
terms with oneself. I never had a word from him which left a 
sting ; and many a fit of gloom has been dispelled by his hearty 
sympathy. He was a friend to be relied upon in any trouble ; 
but, trouble or none, his sympathy was one of the permanent 
elements that spoke good cheer and courage in the dark moments 


of life, 
-“_—-———ororr—rrarraorrnaorrn—"" 


THE May Harmsworth’s has a cover gorgeous with a 
suggested design for an Australian’ Federal flag, com- 
bining the Southern Cross and the Union Jack. Miss 
Ruth Beale also has an article on “ The Australian Girl,” 
which seems fairly accurate, so far as it goes, There is 
a good paper on the most dangerous trades in the world, 
among which are sandblasting, alkali working, charging 
rockets, and various kinds of chemical labour, such as 
handling sulphuric acid. The writer also describes the 
measures taken for the: protection .of those employed in 
these dangerous trades. 
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OUR FRONTISPIECE—‘PROSERPINE.” 
By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


READERS of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS who would like 
to possess a copy of this picture by Rossetti (a small 
reproduction of which appears as our frontispiece this 
month) should send one shilling and fourpence to this 
office for the Masterpiece Portfolio No. 7, which not 
only contains a beautiful collotype of “ Proserpine,” size 
22in. x I5in. (issued by the kind permission of Mr. 
Charles Butler, F.S.A.), but also a copy of Mr.. Woods’ 
picture, “Cupid’s Spell,” which is hung in the Tate 
Gallery. The following are some of the many appre- 
ciative notices appearing in the Press :— 


The Academy: ‘** Proserpine’ is an excellent copy of 
Rossetti’s fine painting, and is alone worth more than the price 
at which the portfolio is sold.” © 

The. Westminster Gazette: ‘‘ Both pictures, very attractive in 
themselves, have been excellently reproduced, and Mr, Stead’s 
claim that they are ‘about the best shilling’s worth of art ever 
published’ will not, we imagine, be disputed.” 

Dundee Courier: ‘* These two are really magnificent, and 
worthy to adorn the walls of all lovers of fine art.” 

Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper: “‘ They are full-sized plates, suit- 
able for framing, and calculated to be an artistic addition to any 
home.” 

Dundee Advertiser; ‘* Nothing short of astonishing.” 

Birmingham D.ily Post: ** Really a marvel.” 

Methodist Recorder: ‘‘ An art treasure which will be a per- 
manent delight in many a home.” 


Among the large single collotype engravings which are 
issued from this office at half-a-crown, post free, are :— 
Rossetti’s ‘‘ Beata Beatrix”; Constable’s “ Cornfield” ; 
Constable’s “ Valley Farm”; “Monarch of the Glen,” 
by Landseer; “ Blossoms,” by Albert Moore; “ The 
Fighting Zemeraire” ; “ A Summer Shower” ; and “ June 
in the Austrian Tyrol.” 

—_~we— 


NEW ZEALAND GOING AHEAD. 


THE Review of Reviews for Australasia in its March 
number gives this rapid résumé of New Zealand experi- 
ments :— 


The characteristic qualities of Mr. Seddon’s Cabinet, its 
business courage and energy, continue in evidence. Results 
amply vindicate the courage with which the perilous experiment 
of penny postage was undertaken. The volume of business has 
expanded to such a scale that, if Mr. Ward’s estimate is correct, 
there will be an actual increase of £15,000 in postal revenue. The 
cable rates betwixt Australia and New Zealand are exasperat- 
ingly high. Mr. Ward has looked into the matter. He proposes 
to purchase the cable and bring down the rates to sixpence for 
twelve words, a change that would enormously stimulate 
business, and, as Mr. Ward believes, would ‘involve no loss to 
the State. Mr. Seddon has called tenders for a direct line of 
steamers to South Africa. A novel and somewhat startling 
development in the functions of the State is further contemplated. 
The price demanded for coal in New Zealand is high, a circum- 
stance due, Mr. Seddon says, to the existence of a ‘‘combine” 
which controls the coal supply. Trusts which starve the many 
to make millionaires of the few may exist, Mr. Seddon says, in 
America ; but they must not be allowed in New Zealand. He 
proposes to ask Parliament for authority to start a national coal 
mine.. The State is to clothe itself with the functions of a 
wholesale and retail coal dealer. Mr. Seddon is confident that 
the experiment will yield profit to the State and bring down prices 
for the public. On Mr. Seddon’s principle, there is no. reason 
why the State should not take into its hands every form of 


business in turn: and this opens up an almost limitless horizon 
for State action. The State, in a word, may make a divine 
providence unnecessary by assuming all its functions. 





THE MODERN MAORI. 

In the Jmperial and Colonial Magazine, Mr. Charles: 
Rous-Marten discusses the Modern Maori.’ The writer 
has little patience with the outcry against employing 
Maoris in South Africa. He says :— 

The sole reason why the Imperial Government declined the 
offer of 100 Maori soldiers, is simply that it was feared their 
employment against the Boers might give umbrage to the 
European Powers, and might offer some excuses for a move in 
the direction of intervention. That is the true reason and the 
sole reason why the, proffered services of the Queen’s loyal 
Maori subjects, some of the finest men and smartest soldiers and 
the best fighters in the world, were declined. I care not for any 
contradiction or official dementi on this-head. I know that the 
fact is as I assert. : 

“ The average Maori is infinitely less savage and more 

civilised than a London ‘ Hooligan’ or an American 
‘Hoodlum ’”—a'view which most Colonials will heartily 
endorse. The writer continues :— 
: The Maori of 1901 is a loyal subject and a good citizen in al! 
respects. He is certainly less addicted to cannibalism than the 
British ‘‘ rough,” if one may judge by the revolting stories one 
reads in the newspapers of the occasional practice on the part of 
these worthies—who are deemed too tender and delicate to bear 
flogging—of biting off a policeman’s nose or ear. The modern 
Maori does not do ¢hat. 

Mr. Rous-Marten cites as an instance of Maori 
civilisation the fact that Maoris are frequently employers 
of white men, farming their estates by means of well- 
paid white labour. They are, as any lawyer with a 
native practice can testify, exceedingly shrewd business 
men :— 

In politics they take an active and most intelligent interest. 
Wative members are returned to Parliament and several sit in 
each Chamber. They are almost invariably eloquent and 
powerful speakers, often displaying notable aptitude in. 
‘* spotting ” the true kernel of a question whose merits may have 
been considerably obscured by the ‘cloud of ‘‘ white” oratory. 
Maoris have for many years. held seats in the New Zealand 
Cabinet as Ministers of the Crown, and have acquitted themselves 
very creditably. A number of Maoris have been admitted to 
Holy Orders as clergymen of the Anglican Church, and their 
conduct has always been irreproachable. 


The following anecdote may seem incredible, but only 
to those not “in the know” :— 

A few years ago I went into one of the principal restaurants 
in the main street of Wellington, the New Zealand Metropolis, 
for luncheon: I was late, and there was only one fellow- 
luncher. He was a gentleman of advanced middle age, slightly 
dark in complexion, greyish as to hair and beard, gravely polite 
as to manners, entirely up-to-date in his European dress. He 
sat opposite to me, and we exchanged the usu1l courtesies of the 
table. He was thoroughly at home with his knife and fork and 
serviette, and perused the ménu with interest, aided by a hand- 
some gold-rimmed pince-nez. There were no symptoms by 
which he could be distinguished from’ an Englishman, save: 
perhaps some slight bluish marks on his face, which my know- 
ledge enabled me to detect.as tattooing. To all practical intents 
and puposes he was a gentleman and an Englishman. Yet I 
knew him well by sight, and knew him to be now a most 
estimable citizen, but also to have been in his younger days a 
bitter foe of all Europeans, and also an ofen and notorious: 
cannibal! ‘ 





A NOTEWORTHY paper in the Sumday Strand is Mr. 
Bramwell Booth’s sketch of the minor campaigns of the 
Salvation Army. He bears cordial witness to the worth 
of the Chinaman ; he “is splendid raw material.” He 
tells of the exploits of the lifeboat Catherine Booth, 
manned by Salvationists, which goes out to save seamen 
body and soul on the Norwegian coast. 
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-THE HERO OF THE WAR. 
A SKETCH OF GENERAL DE WET. 

Mr. THOMAS F. MILLARD, the American war cor- 
respondent, contributes to Scribner's Magazine for May 
acharming account of his experiences with General De 
Wet. He first met him in the retreat upon Paardeberg. 
Not recognising him, Millard asked the way to De Wet’s 


headquarters. De Wet did not reveal his identity, but 
directed him to u 
the tent where metas 


shortly after he 
discovered that it 
was De Wet him- 
self with whom 
he had been talk- 
ing. 

HIS PERSONAL 

APPEARANCE. 

The figure, of 
middle height, was 
stocky and well-set, 
conveying at a 
glance an impression 
of physical strength. 
There was nothing 
in the appearance 
or dress of the man 
to cause one to 
single him out from 
among any crowd 
of burghers. He 
looked the typical 
Boer of the veldt, 
from his  weather- 
beaten slouch hat to 
the cowhide boots 
into which his 
trousers were 
tucked. ~A more 
unmilitary figure 
could hardly be con- 
ceived. There was 
no attempt at 
uniform. A dingy 
dark - blue sweater 
concealed the shirt 
—if there was one ° 
—and the trousers 
were an ordinary 
pair of brown 


overalls. Coat 
there was none. A 
bedraggled _little 


cockade of ostrich 
feathers was stuck 
in one side of the 
hat-band, but it had 
lost its freshness 
and drooped 
dispiritedly. Not 
the slightest indica- 
tion of rank was 
visible, 
HOW HIS COMMANDO MOVES. 

Mr, Millard accompanied De Wet on the famous 
expedition which led, among other things, to the capture 
of Sanna’s Post— 

In a few days’ march his force had increased to twelve hundred, 
through being joined by small straggling parties of burghers. 
At no time during the raid did it exceed fifteen hundred. The 
General regarded this last as the ideal force for effective raiding. 
‘It’s neither so large as to be unwieldy nor so small as to be 
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Christian De Wet. 
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helpless,” he said to me one day. The make-up of that force is 
worth considering, as it excelled in mobility any armed body of 
men I have ever seen. Each burgher carried a rifle and one or 
two bandoliers filled with cartridges, or an averge of about one 
hundred and fifty rounds per man. Nearly every man generally 
carried rations for a day or two in his coat-pockets or saddle- 
bags. Half a dozen “trolleys,” each drawn by ten or twelve 
mules, carried the reserve ammunition, the men’s bedding, and 
such slight and essential food-supply as coffee, salt, and tobacco. 
Trolleys can trave? 
six to eight miles an 
hour without diffi- 
culty. Such a 
column virtually 
lives off the country, 
driving cattle along 
with it as it moves, 
and slaughtering 
sufficient for a day’s 
uses at each camp- 
ing - place. Two 
Armstrong light 
field - guns, and a 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt 
completed the arma- 
ment. A few tents. 
were carried but 
rarely pitched, the 
men usually 
bivouacking under 
the wagons, ofr 
sleeping _ entirely 
without _ shelter. 
Every man was 
mounted, of course, 
and probably three 
hundred extra horses. 





and mules were 
taken along. 

Mr. Millard 
gives a stirring. 


account of the 
way in which the 


British troops 
were captured. 
He says :— 


De Wet, single- 
handed, captured 
the wagon train of 
one hundred and 
twenty vehicles, and 


four hundred 
prisoners as well. 
When the 


wagons were 
safely captured— 

A troop of 
mounted infantry 
was despatched to 
learn the cause of 
the delay. The 
lieutenant who com- 
manded it galloped 
his troop down to the spruit and halted on the edge of the 
donga, Then De Wet stood up and said, quietly : ‘‘ Come in.” 
The expression on the lieutenant’s face showed that he knew he 
was trapped. ‘‘ You must surrender, sir,” said De Wet. 
‘* Your position is hopeless. . . .” 

‘* Fall back !” he commanded in a loud, clear tone. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when De Wet shot 
him dead. This was the signal for the concealed Boers to a? 
a volley into the troop that emptied three-fourths of its saddles. 
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THE REVIEW 


THE AUTHOR OF “BEN HUR.” 
SoME OF His DOINGS AND THINKINGS. 


Tue Leisure Hour contains a most interesting sketch 
by G. T. B. Davis of General Lew Wallace, the author 
of “ Ben Hur,” at home. It is a curiously varied life that 
he has led. Born in 1827, he showed as a boy, great 
distaste for school. The Mexican War furnished: some 
outlet for his energy as lieutegant of volunteers. Law 
was his profession, but he had always a leaning to the 
writing of fiction. His first published novel came out in 
1873, under the title “The Fair God.” It was a tale of 
Mexico in the days of Cortez. Its success spurred him 
to his greatest achievement. In 1880 he published 
“Ben Hur,” the famous tale of New Testament times, of 
which eight hundred thousand cloth copies were sold 
in the United States alone. President Garfield read 
“Ben Hur” and forthwith appointed General Wallace 
Minister to Turkey, with the request that he would 
write a novel the scene of which would be laid in 
Constantinople. This hint led to his “ Prince of 
India ” being written. 


A FAVOURITE OF THE SULTAN, 


Strange that a writer of romance about the Christ 
should have been a favourite with the Sultan. Yet So it 
was :— 

The Sultan conceived a great regard for. General Wallace 
during the latter’s four years’ stay in Constantinople. He would 
sometimes send for the American author to come to Yildiz Kiosk 
in the middle of the night, to obtain his opinion on some 
important question. Sometimes he would have the General 
remain at the palace for a week at a time. 

“The Sultan,” said General Wallace, “ is the ‘best: diplomate 


‘in Europe without any exception. Physically he is small, slight, 


and thin-chested. His figure is ill-fitted to display a uniform ‘to 
advantage. His complexion is sallow, his eyes black and deep-: 
set. He possesses an enormous nose. His voice is mellifluous 
and pleasing. In. manners he is affable and polite, attentive 
to his guests. Tis conversation is most guarded; you can 
see he is watching himself. and you at the same time. 
He speaks French fluently,“ but never uses it in public, 
believing it does not comport with his dignity. He is a 
tremendous worker. I have known him to sit up all night 
with the ministry in session, and when they left in the morning 
would still continue at work. When he secured his exercise I 
never found out. He is no soldier. He could not be induced 
to take the field in person, but he possesses the rare faculty of 
discerning qualities in men, and always selects the right man for 
the right place. Ng eer Matar 
‘* At the conclusion of my mission as Ameritan ‘minister, the _ 
Sultan offered me the command of the Turkish Army, wishing 
to retain me in the Turkish service, and thinking this position ° 
would be most to my taste, I declined it on crak thy acre 
such an act on his’ part would be discourteous ‘to this Turkish 
generals. It would tend to stir up revolution against him.” The . 
Sultan then offered to make me his ambassador to Paris or 
London. I again declinéd for \the same redsons. Since ‘my 
return to this country he has-renewed the offer, but I once more 


refused to comply with his request.” 


A PALATIAL “ DEN.” 


The General is now living in Crawfordsville in Indiana. 
The writer. says :— rm : 

‘Our conversation took place in the magnificent, mosque-like 
studio which General Wallace has built for himself at the rear 
of the wooded lawn which surrounds his home. The room 
in which we sat is probably one of the handsomest ‘‘author’s 
dens” in the world. It is an:imposing brick and stone structure, 
with a’ square tower and copper-coloured dome. It is nearly 
surrounded by a moat, and suggests simultaneously a medizval 
castle.and an oriental mosque. The interior is composed-of one 


‘OF ‘REVIEWS. * 
great room, with the excéption of an ‘entrance corridor and a 
mechanical apartment im the rear. The immense study-room is 
flooded: by day with’ mellow. light, which enters only at the 
dome ;-at night: it is brilliant with a score of electric lamps of 
many varieties... The ceiling of the dome is frescoed in imitation 
of ivory,..the walls. down to the book-cases are finished in a 
silver-green, or, as General Wallace expresses. it, the colour of 
the under side of an olive leaf. 


A PROPHET OF “TOOLS AND THE MAN ”—LIKEWISE 
“ ARMS.” 

Interrogated as to the prospects of literature in the 
new century, the General insisted that the novel will 
reflect the light of its own age. “Labou-, he predicted, 
will be one of the leading ‘elements of the drama of the 
future :— “a 
" The American working-man’ willhave things his own way, 
but there is no cause for alarm, for he:is to be the saviour of our 
country . . . . The American workman will ‘pilot our nation 
through the storms of the next century,’and his government will 
be good. . . . I would advise the writer who wishes to achicve 
the greatest success in portraying carrent conditions to go down 


_ and live among the labouring classes‘and get his material at first 


_ Of current poetry the General has no very exalted 
notion. ‘Modern poetry he calls “the poetry of adjec- 
tives,” and ‘he sees in Browning, “ the climax of this fad.” 
He finds’ the secret of poetry to be “great thoughts 
expressed in simple words.” ~; 

‘The aged novelist and soldier does not anticipate that 
the twentieth céntury will be a century of peace. He 


_ Says :— 


‘Nothing’ could be more absurd or false than the idea that war 
will soon cease, and that an era of universal peace is at hand. 
In the next century the'United States will be compelled to fight 
to maintain its very existence. 


————+ 


Fresh Water Lakes in the Salt Sea. 


THE first Baltic and Arctic voyages of the icebreaker 
the Ermack, as told by Arthur Galston, superintendent 
engineer on board, make the April number of the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine very interesting to the general 
reader. The facts of the ice-crushing have appeared 
elsewhere, but attention is due here to a striking natural, 
phenomenon,—nothing less remarkabJe than lakes and 
canals of fresh water above the'deep salt sea :— 

Large ponds, or lakes, of fresh water melted from the snow 
and frozen over are met with in many places, sometimes a 
Number’ of them with canals in the ice from one to another. 
When the sun shines melting soon*commences, and large masses 
of water collect on the ice.» We pumped a great deal of fresh 
Water into the tanks of the vessel from these ponds for the use 


_ of the boilers and washing purposes. A fresh-water lake and 
_ I¢e Were always of the brightest and deepest ultramarine blue, 


but a lake or pond that had a communication with sea water was 
emerald green. ; 





The Tyrol as a Pleasure Resort. 


PEOPLE, are always looking for new places to go to 
during the summer months, and the Tyrol is being more 
and more recognised as one of the pleasantest and most 
beautiful parts of Europe for a visit or a longer stay. 
Fortunately it is quite easy of access, and the journey can 
be made a pleasure, especially if the route down the 
Rhine be chosen. For some little time we have been 
publishing articles upon different, places in this lovely 
country, and we would refer readers to the “ Travel” 
pages at'the end of the magazine. Any inquiries as to 
routes, hotels, etc., will be promptly answered by. our 
Travel Editor. 
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ANOTHER .EDITION OF ST. LUKE’S WRITINGS. 


By HIMSELF. 

PROFESSOR THOMAS NICOL, D.D., writes in the 
London Quarterly Review for April on the “ Lower 
Criticism of the New Testament,” or more specifically, 
the Textual Criticism. Special attention is paid to the 
discovery by two Cambridge ladies of a palimpsest of the 
Four Gospels in Syriac, which Professor Harnack pro- 
nounces to be “ probably the most important of witnesses 
for our Gospels.” It is “ superior in antiquity to anything 
yet known.” The paper closes with a discussion of Codex 
Bezae, generally cited as D, and in possession of Cam- 
bridge University. Its many variations from the received 
text have caused it hitherto to be regarded as “a kind of 
monstrosity among manuscripts :” they have been most 
numerous in St. Luke’s Gospel and above all in the Acts. 
Here are one or two specimens :— 

To Matthew xx. 28, ‘*The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many,” D adds, ‘‘ But seek ye to grow up from little and 
from greater to be less.” In John vi. 56 there is a remarkable 
addition : ‘‘ He that eateth My flesh, and drinketh My blood, 
dwelleth in Me, and I in him: even as the Father is in Me and 
I in the Father. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Unless ye 
receive the body of the Son of man as the bread of life ye have 
not life in Him.” . . . To St. Luke’s account of our Lord’s 
vindication of His disciples when they walked through the corn- 
fields and plucked the ears of corn (Luke- vi. 1-4), D adds, 
“The same day seeing a man working on the Sabbath He said 
to him, Man, if thou knowest what thou doest, happy art 
thou ; but if thou dost not know, cursed art thou and a trans- 
gressor of the law.” 

These and a host of other variations were formerly 
explained as glosses from the Latin. But a mere copyist 
“could scarcely have always preserved the diction and 
vocabulary of St. Luke as is done by the expansions in 
D.” So we are offered a much more bold and interesting 
suggestion :—- 

It was left to Professor Blass of Halle to suggest the explana- 
tion, which, whatever its absolute truth, offers by far the 
completest solution yet proposed of the questions raised by these 
remarkable readings. Blass’s theory, in short, is that both the 
common text, as we have called it, and the text of which D is 
the leading representative (for it is not alone as we have now 
learned in these readings) are both from the hand of St, Luke 
himself—the Western text with its diffuse and expanded readings 
being descended from the rough draft first made by St. Luke, 
and the common text with its terse and smoother readings from 
the finished copy which St. Luke sent to his friend Theophilus. 

Dr. Salmon, of Dublin, agrees that the changes are 
due to editorial revision and that the reviser was most 
probably Luke himself. 


a=a=G——= 


“THE KEY” TO SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 

A WRITER in Blackwood claims to have found the key 
to the Sonnets Enigma. He takes the quarto of 1609 as 
“prepared for the press by the author himself.” He 
says, “ The words printed in italics with initial capitals 
will strike every one who uses the original.text.” These 
italicised words furnish his clue. Most of them, he explains, 
are so printed, because taken from Classical or Biblical 
mythology, or because pure Latin, or Greek, or Arabic. 
The residue not. covered by these rules are taken to 
suggest the personalities involved. “ Will” is so printed 
eleven times, and, of course, points to the poet. “ Rose” 
and * Hewe” point to whom? To whom but to the Earl 
of :Pembroke, who had among his courtesy names the 
titles, Lord Fitzhugh or Fitzhew, and Lord Ros of Kendal ? 
‘In the apostrophe to “devouring Time” with its picture 
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of lion and tiger and phoenix, the writer finds a reference 
to the lion, panther and wyvern of the Pembroke arms. 
He also discovers. in one sonnet a scarcely obvious 
reference to the Pembroke motto. He considers “ the 
identity of the person addressed in the first series of 
sonnets-with Lord Pembroke . . . thus determined beyond 
reasonable doubt, according to the original guess of Mr. 
Heywood Bright of Lincoln’s Inn (1818).” He goes on 
to turn “ the key” in the lock :— 

The opening series—1-17—addressed to a youth unwilling to 
marry, are explained by the unsuccessful project of marriage, in 
1597, between Lord Herbert, aged seventeen, and Bridget Vere, 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford. In the spring of 1598 young 
Herbert commenced residence in London, and appeared at 
Court .... An intimacy with Shakespeare appears to have 
been struck up at once, the traces of which are in the affectionate 
and admiring Sonnets 1-32... . Before long (‘‘ he was but 
one hour mine”) an unpleasantness arose between them about 
the lady whom the poét regarded as his mistress. This comes 
into eight sonnets as a very serious matter ; but after Sonnet 42 
it is dropped. 

“The remarkable episode of the rival poet” (78-86) 
presents a problem which the writer proceeds to solve. 
He seeks to show “that the rivalry was really a struggle 
to gain the Pembroke interest in the competition for the 
office of Poet-Laureate and its substantial pension, vacant 
on the death of Spenser.” He advances the arguments 
used to identify Shakespeare’s rival for the Laureateship 
with Samuel Daniel. ' Daniel, he contends, was the suc- 
cessful competitor, and occupied the prized office between 
Spenser’s death and Ben Jonson’s appointment. This 
gauge of battle, the writer thinks, explains the “ tragic 
intensity ” of the sonnets concerned. 

A Shakespeare “tragically ” moved as competitor for 
the Laureateship and defeated by a Samuel Daniels is a 
spectacle to make cynics merry and wise men patient. 


—_+oe——_ 


How Men Live on £150 a Year. 

Mr. G. S. LAYARD, analysing Family Budgets in 
Cornhill, treats this month of a “lower middle class 
budget,” in a household with an income of from £150 to 
£200 a year. He takes the case of a cashier in a 


solicitor’s office, living in a suburb of London, and 
presents the following totals :— 

‘ £-é/€ 
Rent (£26), rates and taxes (£5 3s. 5d. 31 3 «5 
Railway trayelling ws se axa sae ee 
Life insurance and benefit club ... 4 8 3 
Newspapers, books, etc. ... an 410 0 
Gas, coal, coke, oil, wood, matches 917 Oo 
Summer holiday ... <a 5° 0 
Tobacco - ons sed - OT 
Birthday and Christmas presents... I 10 o 
Stamps and stationery O12 0 
Food ; at 47 9 oO 
House expenses 5 4 0 
Boots 600 
Tailor sea a Me 600 
Dress. for wife and children fi be oie 33-O © 
Balance to cover doctor, chemist, charities, etc. 6 I 4+ 


° 


£150 oO 








THE May Royal Magazine contains articles on “The 
King as a Sportsman” and on “ Flying Beasts and Flight- 
less Birds,” an interesting natural, history paper. An 
amusing paper, “ Hats off” illustrates the different ways 
—national and individual—of bowing. 
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RUSSIA, JAPAN, AND COREA. 


Mr. H. N. G. Bussy, writing an article on Corea from 
the Japanese standpoint in the Nineteenth Century for 
May, gives a very roseate account of the position which 
Japan has succeeded in establishing in Corea, notwith- 
standing the opposition of Russia since the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki :— 


This treaty was signed in 1895, and since then the Japanese 
have spent much thought and money on Korea, Already in 
Seoul, the ¢apital, 5 per cent. of the population are Japanese. 
At Chemulpho the proportion is probably higher. At Fusan 
there is a flourishing Japanese settlement, and the Japanese are 
rapidly increasing in other important towns. They have obtained 
by pressure or purchase the concessions for the Seoul-Chemulpho 
and Seoul-Fusan railways; they have mining concessions at 
Chiksan, Changsan, Songhwa (gold), Cholwan (iron), Phyong- 
yang (anthracite), and more at 
several other places. They 
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war was over. M. de Bloch was engaged in prophesying 
exactly the opposite. He asks why Colonel Maude, in 
face of these facts, took him as a typical false prophet. 

The answer to that question, he says, is in Colonel 
Maude’s assumption that every civilian must be wrong 
and every soldier right. But M. Bloch points out that 
the civilians distinguished themselves as much as the 
soldiers in the fighting, and he asks why should they 
not also be competent critics? He makes a severe 
attack upon the credulity and ignorance of the soldiers 
under whose advice the British Government acted. 

As to Colonel Maude’s assertion that M. de Bloch’s 
theories had ruined the morale of the troops sent to 
South Africa after our first reverses, M. de Bloch replies 
that these later troops were victorious, while the first 
troops, who fought on Colonel Maude’s principles, were 

defeated by inferior num- 
bers of Boers. 





have whaling rights connected 
with three provinces; they 
conduct the Post and Tele- 
graph services ; they maintain 
nearly twenty schools, and as 
many Buddhist missionaries ; 
they have undertaken and 
nearly completed the foreshore 
reclamations at Chemulpho, 
Mokpho, Kumsanpho, and 
Masanpho ; they own half the 
banking establishments, have 
built a mint, and keep the 
Treasury funds, though the 
latter is not what a London 
banker would term a good 
account. It is needless to add, 
therefore, that their political 
and commercial stake in the 
country is very great, especi- 
ally as the above list by no 
means exhausts the limits of 
their enterprise. Russia, on 
the other hand, has three 
almost worthless coal-mining 
concessions, a branch bank, a 
Greek Church priest who 
baptises all and sundry, some 
whaling rights, the valuable 
privilege of felling trees in 
certain districts, some land 
privately acquired at Chinan- 
pho, and a coaling station at 
Masanpho in default of another 
to which Japan successfully 
raised objection last year. 
Her influence at Court is 
considerable, but no case ison ws] 
record of its having prevailed 

in opposition to that of the 
Japanese. So much for Japanese enterprise in Korea. The 
service Korea renders to Japan is proportionate, 

—o—— 
COLONEL MAUDE VERSUS M. DE BLOCH. 
THE CASE FOR THE DEFENDANT. 

In the National Review for May M. de Bloch comes 
down with a heavy hand upon Colonel F. N. Maude. 
Colonel Maude attacked M. de Bloch “as a prophet,” 
and M. de Bloch shows how his prophecies were realised. 

M. de Bloch begins by asking why Colonel Maude 
selected him for attack, and points out that while he was 
publishing his “ rophecies ” the whole British nation, 
military and civilian, was engaged in prophecy, their 
chief predictions being that the Boers would be beaten 
without a numerical superiority, and (since then) that the 








Calmly Waiting. 


M. de Bloch claims that 
the lesson of the war is to 
reinforce his argument as 
to the difficulty of attack. 
He condemns _ severely 
Colonel Maude’s theories 
as to the taking of cover 
being ruinous to the fight- 
ing power of armies, and 
asks whether Colonel 
Maude would entrench if 
on the defensive, and if so 
why should defensive en- 
trenchments not be more 
fatal to morale than the 
taking of cover which is 
“merely a form of tempo- 
rary entrenchment.” Colo- 
nel Maude, says M. de 
Bloch, would attack as 
Napoleon attacked at 
Waterloo, first bringing his 
artillery to bear in order 
to intimidate the defenders, 
and then attacking with 
infantry. To this M. de 
Bloch replies by saying 
that the war proves that 
artillery is useless against 
entrenched men, and that 
no Continental army would 
have a greater superiority 
in artillery than Lord 
Roberts had at Paardeberg. 

But even when attacks 
are successful, M.de Bloch 
says that South African 
experience confirms his theory that, owing to the distance 
between the combatants, the beaten side will always be 
able to withdraw its troops and guns in security. This, 
says M. de Bloch, was the case in South Africa, and he 
mentions the march to Kimberley, finally stopped at 
Magersfontein, as an example. 

Finally M. de Bloch points out that, before the guerilla 
warfare broke out, he published a pamphlet declaring that 
guerilla warfare would last for months, if not years, the 
Boers, owing to their character and to local conditions, 
proving themselves the best guerilla fighters in the world. 
If Colonel Maude foresaw this, asks M. de Bloch, why 
did he not warn the British Government in one of his 
numerous articles? If he did not foresee it how can 
he claim to criticise one who did ? $ 








[April 20. 
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WOMEN AND STATE EDUCATION, 

To the first April number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes M. Lamy contributes a well-informed paper on 
this important subject. He naturally deals with it chiefly 
with reference to what has been and is being done in 
France, and from his article much may be learned both 
by way of example and by way of warning. 

The Third Republic, he says, is assured in history an 
undying fame for having reformed the education of man 
and for having founded the education of women. But he 
does not praise the present at the expense of the past. 
The position of France as the least cruel, the most 
ingenious, the most sirztuel, the most civilised country 
in Europe furnishes, at any rate, some justification for 
the old methods of educating her people. It is remark- 
able that up to the end of the Middle Ages women were, 
on the whole, better educated than men, as is well known 
to all students of family papers and records of forgotten 
ancestors. These French women of old time, whether 
middle class or grandes dames, spoke their language with 
precision and often knew Latin to boot, and sometimes 
Greek. They were acquainted with philosophical specula- 
tion, and were familiar with the sciences. If they spelled 
badly, it was no disgrace at a time when orthography was 
much less conventionally fixed than it is nowadays. 
Knowledge—even learning—widely diffused is no new 
thing, but the interest of the State in it is comparatively 
new. The State began, after the Revolution, to provide 
education for the male sex, and twenty years ago it began 
to do for women what the Church, the educator of the 
people, did continuously from the very beginning of the 
French nation. M. Lamy does justice to the work which 
the State has accomplished already, the special value of 
which seems, in his opinion, to lie in its system of classi- 
fication. Elementary education has been munificently 
endowed ; in the domain of secondary education what it is 
necessary to teach an ordinary man has been successfully 
disentangled from the needful equipment of a scholar ; 
and higher education has been quickened into renewed 
activity. In all this work the sphere of woman has been 
freely recognised, the State being seemingly anxious to 
atone for long neglect. It has organised all over France 
the primary education of girls, created a secondary 
education, and enticed the curiosity of the sex with the 
allurements of higher education. Unfortunately, a 
considerable part of the nation refuses to take advantage 
of these opportunities; the Catholics persist in 
preferring to keep the education of their children in 
their own hands. We in England are familiar with the 
antagonism between board schools and voluntary schools, 
but in France the battle is waged over the whole 
field of education. In the country village the free school 
stands in silent protest against the public elementary 
school ; in the smaller country towns religious founda- 
tions compete with the lycées and the colleges ; and in 
the yreat cities Catholic faculties have been established 
side by side with the State-endowed professorial chairs. 

The causes of this antagonism may be traced in the 
modern history of France. The iron system of Napoleon, 
in which the divinity of God and the immortality of the 
soul formed the basis of the educational system, was 
followed by no apparent decrease of political stability 
and religious unity under the Bourbons; but the 
Revolution of July shattered the confidence of France, 
and thenceforward a certain process of disintegration 
set in. It was then that the Catholics obtained the right 
of bringing up their children according to their own 
principles. Some twenty years ago this situation was 


suddenly changed. M. Lamy considers that the republi- 
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can enthusiasm for the reform of education was largely 
hypocritical, though undoubtedly the desire to diminis 
popular ignorance was to some extent sincere. 

It is needless to trace in detail the struggles between 
the State and the Church for control of the schools. 
The results, in M. Lamy’s opinion, have not been good. 
The advocates of secular education perceived the import- 
ance of obtaining control of female education ; but they 
did not perceive the connection between the civilisation 
of which they approve and the doctrines of Christianity. 


—_—_——— 


HOW THE WAR FEVER IS ABATING. 
THE HEADACHE AFTER THE DEBAUCH. 


A LONDONER’s Log Book, which appears month by 
month in Cornhill, is one of the most readable of 
chroniques. It recalls the Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table, with a pungent flavour all its own. It holds 
the mirror up to genteel suburban life so faithfully, 
yet so humorously, and mostly so impersonally as to con- 
vey a very real, if subtle, sense of charm. Here is a 
passage which is worth citing, not merely because it is 
characteristic of the author, but also and ciiefly because 
it typifies the salutary effect wrought in a myriad house- 
holds by good Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. The writer 
bemoans himself thus :— 

This year these glories of our life and state are threatened 
with eclipse. Whatever else happens, the Income Tax must 
go up, and, like Burke, I cannot contemplate that elevation 
without profound emotion. ... In spite of all these economical 
devices, we feel that our financial year is only too likely to close 
in gloom ; and, though we yield to none in patriotism, we are 
beginning to ask in the privacy of the domestic alcove whether 
the war is quite worth the domiciliary discomfort which it entails, 
The doubt had often presented itself to my mind, but, being 
properly sensitive to public opinion, I had never suffered it to 
rise to my lips, until I was emboldened by the frankness of 
the Saturday Review. Here is a journal both patriotic and 
genteel, and, after commenting on the fact that the cost of the 
war will probably be five times that of the Crimean campaign 
and nearly a third of the debt incurred in the great struggle with 
Napoleon, it goes on to say: ‘‘ Itis too late now to ask whether 
South Africa is, commercially or morally, worth this gigantic 
outlay. Time alone can show whether or not we have again 
put our money on the wrong horse.” 

Deeply moved by this painful suggestion, I bought a copy of 
the Saturday, and read it to my wife after dinner. She shed 
tears of vexation ; for, at the earlier stages of the war, she had 
been even exuberantly patriotic and bellicose. She scraped 
acquaintance with a trooper in ‘* Paget’s Horse,” who came in 
khaki to drinktea with us and borrowed five pounds of me to 
pay his lodging in Lower Stucco Place. When the eldest son 
of the head of my family went out with his regiment, she sent 
him as a farewell present a field-glass and the musical edition 
of ‘* Hymns Ancient and Modern,” which he was good enough 
to retain, though too busy to acknowledge. Framed photo- 
graphs of Lord Roberts and Sir Redvers Buller faced one 
another on our drawing-room chimney-piece ; and, when Lady- 
smith was relieved, a- Union Jack, upside down, was displayed 
in every window of our house from attic to kitchen. 

And after all this outlay of money and emotion, with the 
certainty of diminished income and the resulting curtailment of 
all that a well-constituted female holds dear, to be told that 
perhaps after all South Africa was ‘‘ the wrong horse,” was 
more than feminine flesh and blood, already overwrought, could 
patiently endure. 





Good Words for May offers an appetising bill of fare. 
Life in a London Workhouse is sketched from the inside 
by Duncan Cumming, who writes from his experience as a 
pauper of the Strand Union. 
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‘CHINESE MAGIC. 

IN the second April number of the: Mouvelle Revue M. 
Charpentier gives a fascinating account of Chinese magic, 
Our Celestial brethren, whilst being in theory: the most 
unbelieving and agnostic of human beings, seem in 
practice to be the most superstitious of races. While 
utterly denying the existence of a God, they havea very 
real fear of the devil, or rather of a number of evil spirits 
styled by them the Malignant Powers. 

In order to conjure the maleficent tricks of these 
demons each Chinaman, however cultivated and intelli- 
gent he may be, carries on his person one or more 
amulets ; generally this charm is of a bright red colour, 
for what a red rag is to a bull so is anything red toa 
Chinese devil! When a Chinese student has finished 
reading his book he puts a red marker between. the 
leaves, and the careful Chinese mother ties wisps of red 
amongst her children’s hair. Travellers in China are 
often surprised to see pasted on their bed curtains and 
on pieces of furniture yellow slips of paper inscribed 
with mysterious red or black characters ; these also are 
charms or talismans which have for. object that of chasing 
evil spirits. 

When studying the whole question of Chinese magic 
the inquirer constantly comes across something which 
recalls in quite a startling manner a similar European 
superstition. Thus the Chinese gambler is as eager to 
purchase some object having played a direct part ina 
murder or a suicide as is the Monte Carlo fatalist, and 
when a Chinaman sets out to build a house he has care- 
fully placed in the foundations under the foundation stone 
every kind of charm, suchas amulet, lucky coins, and 
scraps of papers covered with written prayers that he and 
his friends have accumulated at great trouble, and often 
great expense. This is supposed to bring good fortune 
to the dwelling. One rather ingenious amulet, also 
intimately concerned with the life of the people, consists 
of a concave mirror, which, hung outside a dwelling, is 
supposed to reflect and so expel any evil influence passing 
by on its way to the door. 

When a Chinaman is expecting an addition to his 
family he calls on a hundred households, many of whom 
are unknown to him, and asks each for a small coin ; this 
gift is rarely refused. Once the hundred are collected, 
he himself melts them down, making of the metal thus 
obtained a small padlock. Then he starts out again on 
his rounds and procures another hundred coins in the same 
fashion, the result being transformed into a chain, which 
is put round the newly-born baby’s neck, and finally 
fastened together with the padlock! Great‘good fortune 
is supposed to follow an infant so padlocked through life, 
and that this often comes true need surprise no one who 
considers how determined and intelligent the child’s pro- 
genitor must have been before he was able to present his 
offspring with so hardly acquired an amulet. 

It would be, however, a mistake to suppose that. the 
Chinaman’s only object is to benefit himself or others. 
When wishing to injure or destroy an enemy he also 
has recourse to all sorts of magical proceedings. A very 
favourite way of disposing of one to whom ill-will is borne 
is that of taking a sheet of yellow paper and drawing om 
it either a dog or a bull’s head, then simply: burying it 
either on the threshold, or in the pathway, of the man on 
whom one wishes to call down a misfortune. The least- 


that can happen to him is a grave illness, and should the 
devils prove propitious he may even die. Another and 
quicker way is that of burning the sheet of yellow paper 
and mixing the ashes with your enemy’s food. 

When a Chinese lady is in love she also:nrocures a; 
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sheet of yellow paper, and draws on it a pretty little dog ; 
she then burns the sheet, and mixes the ashes with the 
beverage of the loved one, and he instantly becomes as 
devoted and obedient as though he were her favourite 
Chow. . The Chinese delight: in symbols. A Celestial 
who is your friend wishes you “ Happiness vast, as the 
ocean,” “ Joy as steep. and immovable as a mountain.” 
A traveller when in favour with the people of the town 
through which he is passing will have offered him a 
lantern on which is inscribed the wish that he will have 
a hundred children and a thousand grand-children ! 

Fortune-tellers do a splendid trade in the Celestial 
Empire, for men and women of all ranks and conditions 
consult them before every important, and even every 
trifling, event. Fortunes are told by cards, by the jingling 
of money, by the aid of candles, and even by the stars. 
Perhaps the secret of the Chinese soothsayers’ success is 
owing to the fact that they are not only believed in by 
their credulous clients, but that’ they also believe in their 
own power of foretelling the future. 





ADMIRE AND IMITATE—RUSSIA ! 


THIs isa chief point in Captain R. P. Cobbold’s story 
in the Windsor of his travels through the Thian Shan, 
in innermost Asia. He was hospitably received at 
Akbashi, the first Russian post on his road. His host 
informed him of his intention to arrange for the making 
of a postal road from Akbashi, which would cost his 
Government nothing, as the Kirghiz would all gladly 
subscribe according to their means, ‘from one to. one 
hundred roubles.. The writer proceeds :— 

One is struck by this example—I could enumerate :many 
others—of the good use the Russians make of the people who 
come under their rule; everywhere I have been the natives of 
the country seem prosperous and well contented, and the idea 
that some people seem to. have, that the Russians treat their 
people harshly and are disliked, is an entire delusion. I should 
say that the various Asiatic nations under Russian influence like 
their masters a great deal better than our frontier tribes like us, 
but they also know they can take no liberties, This result has 
been mainly brought about from the fact that the Russians do 
not favour the policy of sending expeditions merely to devastate 
the district and then depart again. Where they go they stop, 
and this is the way to deal with Asiatic people. . Since they have 
occupied the vast tracts of Turkestan, Ferghana, and Bokhara, 
I think I am right in saying that they have never had any trouble 
whatever with the people, and consequently are able to devote 
their attention to the opening up of railways_and roads in all 
directions, 


SOMETHING BETTER THAN PENAL RAIDS, 


Might it not be worth the attention of our Government to 
adopt a similar policy, and station troops in chosen positions 
throughout the length of our frontier, and then run some light 
railways from the plains to connect the garrisons with the 
base, instead of leaving isolated detachments exposed to the 
mercy. of hordes of fanatics, as they have recently done on the 
Samana? If-this plan were adopted we should avoid these 
ever-recurring and costly exhibitions. A certain set of people 
in England, who have probably never set foot in India, and 
polars wei.’ travelled on and beyond the frontier, tail against 
the expense.of the forward policy, but it is the backward policy, 
or, tather, ‘thé  “ burh village, levy fine, and withdraw” policy, 
that Asiatic tribes do not understand, and regard only as the sign 
of weakness that it really is. 

As for the expense, to occupy the frontier with suitable’ posi- 
tions, to run some light railways into the hills (Lord Kitchener 
can do it), and to disarm the tribes, would not have cost in the 
first instance anything like the sums which are spent year after 
year in frontier expeditions, PUBL oi“ BIGNLoS Y 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MEMENTO OF THE COLONIAL TOUR OF T.R.H, 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CORNWALL 
AND YORK. 

PICTURE PosTt-CARDs AS “ LINKS OF EMPIRE.” 
THE journey of the Duke of Cornwall to Australia has 
excited universal interest, and many people are naturally 
anxious to have some souvenir or memento to remember 
it by. The “Links of Empire ” picture post-cards which 
are issued in connection with the tour have well supplied 
this want. No other souvenir can cover the whole 
journey so well, and yet take up so small a space; they 
are always lasting ; their postmarks record the date of 
the Royal visit for all time ; the series naturally becomes 
more and more valuable as the cards can only be posted 
during the visit, which generally occupies but a few 
hours. The arrangements for having the cards posted 
have taken a great deal of trouble, but we have now 
settled to have cards mailed from Durban, Cape Town, 
Ascension, Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, 
St. John’s (Newfoundland), and port of arrival home 

respectively. 

. The essential feature of the scheme is that the cards are 

posted at each place during the visit of the Duke and 

Duchess. The cards bear beautiful collotype reproduc- 

tions generally representing the most typical or charming 

view of the town from which they are posted, and for this 
reason alone they are well worth the price of the set, 
which -considering the nature of the arrangements 
required, is very small, being only three shillings (3s.). 

The first set which we issued covered the tour from 

England to Australia, and the cards were posted from :— 

Portsmouth, Gibraltar, Malta, Port Said, Colombo, First 

Port touched in Australia, Adelaide, Sydney, Brisbane, 

Melbourne (day of opening Federal Parliament). 

It is, of course, now too late to subscribe for this set, 
but in order to meet those who want it we have had 
several sets addressed to ourselves, which we can supply 
for 5s.each. The last few cards will not, however, reach 
England until the beginning of September. Orders for 
the second set can be taken until June 2oth, but as there 
is every likelihood of a demand which cannot be met by 
the limited supply, the earlier orders are received the 
better. 

We brought the scheme to the attention of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cornwall and York before he left England, and 
he was pleased to express himself as “ very much inter- 
ested in it.” 

THE NATIONAL EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTH POLE. 

The early departure of a British ship to the Antarctic 
in search of the South Pole has enabled us to assist 
collectors and others still further. By special arrange- 
ment with Captain Scott, the commander of the s.s, 
Discovery, and Mr. E. Wrench, we are issuing four cards 
which will be sent to subscribers as follows :— 

No. 1. Will be posted in London on the day of departure 

from that port, and will bear a view of the 
henigs and an autograph portrait of Captain 

cott. 

No. 2. Will be taken out on the Déscovery and be posted 
from a port of call ex route. It will bear a map 
of the proposed route of the expedition. 

No. 3. Will be posted from the Déscovery at the last 
port of call before proceeding to the unknown 
regions of the Pole. 

No. 4. This card is by far the most important and 
interesting of the set, for by special arrange- 
ment we are having it taken on board the 
Discovery, where for months and possibly years 
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it will accompany her in her wanderings 
amongst the icebergs and floes of the Ant- 
arctic seas. When the expedition returns, the 
card will be posted at the first spot touched at 
which can boast of a post office. 
(Cards 2, 3, 4 will bear a Colonial stamp and post mark.) 
Relics of former explorers and expeditions are treasured 
in museums the world over. How eager is the desire for 
relics of Nansen’s expedition! This opportunity of 
obtaining souvenirs of this latest attempt to find the 
South Pole is within the reach of all, and should not be 
missed. The price of the set of four cards, sent stamped 
to any address, is 2s. 
All orders for the above sets should be sent to HENRY 
STEAD, 14, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
: ao—~6oe——— 


OLD AGE PENSIONS AT THE ANTIPODES. 


AUSTRALASIA compels attention by its social experi- 
ments even more than by its federative achievements. 
Old age pensions, as enacted first by New Zealand, then 
by New South Wales, then by Victoria, are luminously 
described by the “Hon. W. P. Reeves in the Empire 
Review for May. The measure met in New South 
Wales no such heated antagonism as in New Zealand. 
Of direct opposition, says Mr. Reeves, there was almost 
none. “Seldom has a striking, novel, and expensive 
social reform been adopted with so little hesitation and 
amid so harmonious a chorus of blessings and good 
wishes.” The Act comes into force on July Ist, and 
bestows on the neediest class Ios. a week, as against 
New Zealand’s 7s. a week. 

Sir George Turner, Premier of Victoria, returned to 
power in 1900, was resolved to introduce pensions as a 
temporary measure without delay, and to start paying 
them sooner than New South Wales. “As he had. but 
three weeks in which to obtain the needful power from 
Parliament, it must be admitted that both he and the 
two Houses in Melbourne wasted no time.” Pensions of 
Jos. a week accordingly began in Victoria with the New 
Year and the New Century, six months before New South 
Wales. 

From these facts it seems as if pensions were a plea 
which has won unanimous response once New Zealand 
fought the question out. 

The Aeview of Reviews for Australasia in its March 
number seems to suggest that this unanimity is not 
destined to be permanent. It says :— 

The working of the Old Age Pensions scheme in Victoria is 2 
memorable example of mistaken calculations. Sir George 
Turner calculated that there would be 6,000 applicants for 
pensions, and he ear-marked £75,000 to provide for the first 
half of 1901. But already nearly 11,000 pensions have been 
granted, and the number still grows. Sir George Turner’s 
figures, in a word, will be more than doubled ; and Victoria 
must either provide over £300,000 a year for old age pensions, 
or must break faith with its aged clients and cheat the expecta- 
tions it has kindled. Mr. Peacock declares that Victoria cannot 
provide so great a sum for this purpose, and he has asked the 
various benevolent societies throughout the State to assist the 
authorities in protecting the public revenue from undeserving 
applicants. The old age pensions scheme thus crudely under- 
taken has had some curious results. It has half-emptied at least 
some of the benevolent asylums. Some of the pensioned have 
celebrated their newly found independence by getting gloriously 
drunk and making their appearance in the Police Courts, Some 
old people who were really well to do have secured pensions by 
false statements, and are to be prosecuted for perjury. Amongst 
the pensioned are some justices of the peace, who have been 
called upon to resign their commissions. Sir George Turner’s old 
age scheme, in brief, is an evil political legacy to his successor. 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE February number is almost as much engrossed by 
the Queen’s death as the January number was by the 
Commonwealth Inaugurations. Dr. Fitchett contributes 
the first instalment of a Character Sketch of the late 
Queen. He bears witness to the fact that “the Queen 
touched the imagination of all Australians in a degree which 
no other human being ev-r approached.” Of Edward VII. 
he says, “ There is every reason to hope that the new 
monarch will fill with high nobility of purpose, and with 
amplest efficiency, the great office laid upon him.” 

Among the questions before the new Commonwealth, 

rominence is given to the Tariff and to Black 

abour. Mr. Barton has declared for Protection, and 
for a White Australia. On the fiscal question the Press is 
almost equally divided. Touching on the prospects of New 
Zealand entering the Federation, Dr. Fitchett says of Mr. 
Seddon, “ He is, on the whole, the most vigorous, striking, 
and successful figure on the stage of Australasian politics.” 
Imperial statesmen apparently will have to expect more 
formidable monitions on their policy with Europe in the 
Pacific; for, Dr. Fitchett says, “With Mr. Barton 
speaking for the Australian Commonwealth, and Mr. 
Seddon for New Zealand, the Pacific question will be 
argued from the Australian side in quite new accents.” 
Mr. Seddon sees that “when the Nicaraguan Canal is 
cut our main trade-route to Europe will be commanded 
at a score of points by islands under the tricolor.” The 
New Hebrides apparently will enable us to see what 
effect Federal opinion will have on Imperial policy. 

The Hon. J. G..Ward, Postmaster General of New 
Zealand, explains why that Colony adopted universal 
penny postage. He says :— 

The reason for making the concession universal was twofold. 
In the first place, a medium of communication between colonists 
and the people of older lands at the trifling cost of one penny 
is necessarily calculated to bring more closely together the ties 
of kindred, while the indirect effects of cheap postage with 
distant parts must obviously do a great deal towards bringing 
the colony more prominently under the notice of older countries. 
Secondly, on deciding to grant penny postage within New 
Zealand, it was seen that, were the rate applied universally, the 
additional amount involved was so insignificant from a revenue 
point of view as not to justify a halt. 

Mr. Ward has always opposed using the Post Office as 
an engine of taxation. 

W. A. Shum and L. H. Ussher give a glowing account, 
finely decorated by help of the camera, of Tasmania 
to-day. This is their summing-up :— 

Tasmania has a vast storehouse of mineral wealth; a happy 
set of agricultural and pastoral conditions; and a climate that, 
in itself, is a priceless heritage. It is singularly rich in land 
scape beauty. Its politics have always had a high degree of 
sobriety and steadiness ; but now a new note of energy and 
enterprise is discoverable in them. Tasmania has thrown itself 
with decision and energy into the Australian Commonwealth, 
and alike in the. politics and in the resources of the Common- 
wealth it will fill an honourable and most useful part. 

In the March number there is a sketch of Mount Lyell 
Copper Mine in Western Tasmania. Mr. J. S. Battye 
gives a graphic description of the Cinderella of the group 
of States, as he calls Western Australia. It is veritably a 
romance of Colonial development. 

In his history of the month Dr. Fitchett expresses con- 
siderable fear that, judging by the quality of candidates, 
the Federal Parliament is_ not likely to command the 


services of the best men. He speculates on the possibility 
of the State legislators proving superior to the Federal 
M.P.’s, and thinks the Federal body is in danger of 
falling into the hands of professional politicians, attracted 
by the salary only. 
—_e9e——_ 
THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE American Review of Reviews for May contains a 
considerable number of topical papers, brief for the most 
part, as for instance Mr. McClure’s account of the steel 
trust on the Great Lakes, Mr. Charles Johnston’s paper 
on Russia’s Preparedness for War, Mr. Samuel Moffat’s 
account of the Navy of Japan, and Mr. Carfield’s sketch 
of General Funston, the American officer who captured 
Aguinaldo. There is an account, interesting to English 
readers, of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s visit to the United 
States. Among the many articles there is a paper which 
has become a feature of the American Review, a fore- 
cast of the celebrations and gatherings of 1901. The 
Character Sketch is devoted to Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, who has recently retired from his pastorate at 
Boston. The following rules for writing, drawn up by 
Dr. Hale, may be commended to all those who make the 
life of editors a burden by writing asking for counsel as 
to how they should secure success on the Press :— 

. Know what you want to say, 

. Say it. 

. Use your own language. 

. Leave out all fine passages, 

. A short word is better than a long one. 

. The fewer words, other things being equal, the better. 
. Cut it to pieces. 

The “Progress of the World” is as copious and as 
excellently illustrated as usual, and I am glad to say 
that Dr. Shaw is able to state that in municipal govern- 
ment there is a great and wholesome struggle towards 
a higher and better order of things. A considerable 
space is devoted to the development of the principle of 
combination, both among capitalists and workmen, and 
there is a happy allusion, without any mention of names, 
to the friendly intervention by which Dr. Shaw was able 
to afford timely and useful assistance to the efforts which 
were successfully made to avert a great coal strike 
between the United Mine Workers in the anthracite 
coal region and the great combination of which Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan is the head. 

The usual features of the review, such as the “ History 
of the Month in Caricature,” the “ Chronique of Current 
Events,” the leading articles, and the “ Reviews Re- 
viewed,” are as copious and as carefully compiled as usual. 

a 


SOMA WD m 


Scribner’s. 

Scribner for May is a very good number. I have 
noticed the article upon General Christian De Wet else- 
where, and also Mr. R. A. Stevens’ paper on saloons. 
Mr. W. A. Wyckoff writes a very pleasant account of the 
condition of the farmers in Iowa, among whom he passed 
some time in the search for experiences as an unemployed 
workman. Mr. John La Farge publishes passages from 
his diary in the Pacific, which is illustrated with sketches 
made by him in Hawaii. There is an account of the 
French island of St. Pierre Miquelon, off the coast of 
Newfoundland, and a pleasant description of a briet 
sojourn in Holland, The number is very strong in poetry 
and fiction, 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Contemporary Review continues to publish such 
excellent articles, that I cannot repress a certain feeling 
of irritation at the publisher who produces such gooc 
matter upon such bad paper. 

IS BRITAIN GOING TO THE DOGS? 

The author of “ Drifting” says it is. He has an article 
on “ The Economic Decay of Great Britain,” which has too 
many statistics to the square inch to be read by the 
ordinary man, the gist of which is that we are on the 
down grade to destruction, and that our drift to perdition 
is going at such an accelerating ratio that we shall be 
bankrupt within ten years, both economically and politic- 
ally, unless we pull up and set about retrieving our 
fortunes with much more energy and genius than we have 
yet displayed. The note of the article is struck in the 
first sentence :— 

It is perhaps the grandest, and at the same time the saddest, 
spectacle in the world to watch the decay of a mighty empire. 
This spectacle is at present afforded by Great Britain, with the 
whole world as spectators. 

SHERMAN AND KITCHENER. 

Mr. W. H. Sands, in an article entitled “‘ The American 
and African Civil Wars” draws an interesting parallel 
between the course of the war of the Northern and 
Southern States in America and the war between Britain 
andthe Transvaal. Of course the cases are not in any 
way similar, but the incidents show a curious parallelism. 
In nothing is this more notable than in the fact that 
Sherman, who, like Kitchener, had a reputation for devas- 
tating ruthlessness, got into trouble just as Kitchener did, 
because he was willing to make peace on terms which the 
politicians at head-quarters considered to be too lenient. 
Mr. Sands does not draw the parallel between Kitchener 
and Sherman ; he draws it between Buller and Sherman ; 
but the case of Kitchener is more in point. 

THE RE-STOCKING OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

Mrs. Goldmann writes a very sensible article on “ The 
Financial Settlement of the Transvaal,” the drift of which 
is that the Transvaal, for a good while after the war, 
cannot pay anything, and that the country has been so 
effectually ruined by the campaign that taxes should be 
reduced and the country carefully nursed by loans and 
otherwise into a state of convalescence. Mrs. Goldmann 
makes several suggestions as to how this should be done. 
Among other things, she touches upon the important 
question of the re-stocking of the farms which have been 
swept clear of stock by our columns :— 

To meet their views, arrangements might be made in future to 
give loans to farmers against an insurance on their lives. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 

M. Jules Legrand, deputy and formerly Under- 
Secretary of State in France, contributes a very important 
and interesting article, which describes the relations 
between Church and State in France from the Revolu- 
tion down to the present day. M. Legrand is a moderate 
Republican, who is sharply opposed to the policy that 
regards the Catholic Church as the enemy of the Republic. 
Speaking of the Associations Bill, which is now before 
the Senate, he says :— 

The text finally voted by the Chamber is rather more liberal than 
the original text. Nevertheless, were the Senate to adopt it in 
its present form, some of its articles would yet retain an aggressive 
character, notably the article which states that all congregations 
—even those whose aim is more especially philanthropic or 
missionary—must obtain a licence, as well as the article for- 
bidding members of non-authorised congregations the right of 
teaching even if they are provided with the regular State diplomas. 
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So far from regarding this law of associations as a 
mere opening of a campaign against the Church, he is 
all for a policy of peace and conciliation. 


A WORD FOR THE HALFPENNY NOVELETTE. 


Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet has been pursuing an investi- 
gation into the halfpenny novelettes which boys and girls 
read, and the result of her investigations is distinctly 
reassuring. She says :— 

I am confident that any impartial judge would agree with me 
that for neatness of workmanship, directness of purpose, and 
absence of bad taste, some of these penny stories are far superior 
to many which are sold for shillings. On the other hand, they 
never rise to any marked degree of originality, and may fall 
very low. 

She is much impressed by the conventional character 
of all the stories read by the girls. Types hardly ever 
differ, and they invariably end at the church door. 

ONE MORE PROTEST AGAINST OUR NATIONAL IDIOCY. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, writing upon “ Micawberism in 
Manchuria,” tells once more the story of the fatuity, not 
to say falsehood, that characterised British policy in 
Manchuria. He says— 

It is not clear what advantages this ccuntry can hope to reap 
from an attitude of chronic and futile opposition to Russia. If 
there were reasonable grounds for believing that she could 
thereby drive Russia out of Manchuria for good, or get China 
thoroughly organised by Japan, the policy would at least deserve 
respectful consideration. But no one entertains any such hopes. 
What then is the motive? 

CHRIST AND THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL. 

Mr. Richard Heath has a very touching and eloquent 
article concerning “ Early Christianity and the Democratic 
Ideal.” His paper might be reprinted and circulated 
with advantage as a tract by the Christian Socialists. It 
will rejoice the hearts of Mr. Keir Hardie and all his 
friends. At the close of the paper he ventures to touch 
upon the question of the Atonement. After describing 
the Crucifixion, he says :— 

Do the poor suffer simply for their own sins? Are they not 
rather the vicarious sufferers for the sins of society? So the Poor 
Man died because of the universal iniquity. Men were so bad, 
injustice so deeply rooted in human society, the canker so deep 
and far-reaching, that a being like Jesus coming into the world 
must inevitably become its victim. He died for the sin of the 
world, 

By the earthly ruin of the poor and the outcast Society lives ; 
and so by this spiritual ruin—the pouring out of the soul of 
Christ unto death—Humanity spiritually lives. 

AN UNNOTICED REVOLUTION IN TAXATION. 

Mr. Joseph Acland has a very brief statistical paper, 
the gist of which is that in the last twenty-five years the 
proportion between direct and indirect taxation has been 
entirely revolutionised. In 1875, the income tax repre- 
sented 6°74 per cent. ; other direct taxes, 25°80 per cent. 
This year the proportion contributed by income tax payers 
is 27°66, and other direct taxes 20°46. Intoxicants, which, 
in 1875, paid 47°84 per cent. of the total taxation, now 
only pay 33°22 per cent. The other indirect taxes remain 
almost stationary, with a slight decrease, having fallen 
from 19°64 to 18°66. It is a very notable fact that the net 
result of the triumph of the publican, which may be said 
to date from the introduction of Mr. Bruce’s Bill in 1871, 
has been followed by a shifting of 15 per cent. of the total 
revenue from the shoulders of the consumers of drink 
to the limited class which pays income tax. From one 
point of view, this is good. It may give the well-to-do 
class more interest in temperance reform than it has 
hitherto displayed. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National Review for May is all round a good 
number. I have dealt elsewhere with M. de Bloch’s 
reply to Colonel Maude’s criticisms, which were published 
in a former number of the Review. Mr. A. M. Low 
writes, as usual, on American affairs, informing us that 
the Philippine war is over, regardless of the miscarriage of 
his former prophecies, in which he said the same thing a 
long time ago. He chuckles much at the “crushing 
blow” dealt at Russia’s prestige by the United States. 
Mr. Maxse indulges in some severe strictures on General 
Buller and the class whom he describes as “ Bullerites.” 
He approves of the coal tax, which he thinks will be the 
most popular tax imposed in recent years, and only dis- 
approves of the sugar tax because it was not imposed as 
a Protectionist measure. 


HOW TO PROLONG THE WAR, 


A wiseacre, who calls himself “ An Englishman,” gives 
us the complete theory of “ How to End the War.” The 
chief measure which he recommends is more severe pres- 
sure upon the Boer population, in other words ill-treatment 
of the women and children, for he regrets that the distinc- 
tion between the treatment of the families of those in the 
field and those who have surrendered is not serious 
enough. He recommends that the people whom he calls 
“pauper women” should be worse treated than they are. 
Greater mobility and a stream of reinforcements he 
mentions merely as secondary desiderata. 


THE AUSTRIAN ANXIETY. 


Sir Rowland Blennerhassett has an interesting paper 
under this title. He says that in order to preserve 
Austria we must reconsider our attitude to Russia, 
abandoning the policy which we have pursued since the 
Crimean War. If England and Russia thoroughly under- 
stood one another it would be easy to reconcile Russian 
and Austrian interests in south-eastern Europe, thus 
relieving Austria of external pressure. In regard to 
internal questions, he says that Austrian statesmen must 
be emancipated from the ideas of the German middle- 
class. He suggests a new federation as follows :— 


‘\* The Kingdom of Bohemia, including Moravia and Silesia, 


might be one division ; and then German Austria, including the 
Italian Tyrol, Trieste, and the south Slav provinces, might be 
another ; Galicia and the Bukovina another. A Federation of this 
kind would be complicated of course, but it would be more 
workable than the present system, and if it were accompanied 
by a well-considered and fairly uniform scheme of local govern- 
ment on the English model, and supplemented ‘by a central 
council of a more or less representative kind at Vienna to advise 
the Crown and to decide such questions as might arise between 
the different countries, the Dominion of the House of Austria 
might play a great and in some questions even a leading part in 
the century now opening. 


oA INSANITY CURABLE. 


Dr. Ford Robertson’s paper asking “ Is Insanity In- 
curable?” is equally interesting. He says that by far 
the greater part is preventable, and, in its earlier stages, 
remediable. But he thinks that England takes a small 
part in the necessary work of research, and pleads for 
the founding of laboratories to be attached to great 
asylums, 


RUSSIAN ORTHODOXY. 


A Russian writer who signs himself “ Prince E.” con- 
tributes a remarkable paper entitled, “Sidelights on 
Russian Orthodoxy,” the object of which is to show that 
the unifying movement between the English and Russian 
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Churches can never be a success, as the educated 
Russians regard Orthodoxy with contempt. Even the 
mass of the people, he says, are really not Orthodox. 
The Orthodox faith is the negation of everything really 
Russian. It is a matter of political etiquette, and, 
says the writer, “if M. Pobyedonostseff to-morrow found 
it more convenient for us to be Anglicans, Mussulmans, 
or Buddhists, we should conform without protest and 
without regret.” 


THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS BILL. 


Placed appropriately after Prince E.’s article is one by 
Mr. Conybeare, entitled “ The French Republic versus 
the Monk,” in which he deals with the Associations Biil. 
Of the bill, he says :— 

The sting of it lies not so much in the clauses which insist 
that every Association claiming civil personality must have been 
authorised by the Government of the day, as (i.) in those which 
decree the dissolution of unauthorised congregations and the 
returning of their property to the heirs to whom it would 
naturally have gone, had testators not preferred to leave it to the 
monkish societies ; and (ii.) in those which forbid any member 
of an unauthorised congregation to teach or to control 
schools, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Reginald Lucas, M.P., asks, “ What shall we do 
with our Irish Members?” but he might have found the 
answer in Mr. T. W. Russeil’s paper in the Fortnightly, 
which is chiefly devoted to the question, “* What will our 
Irish Members do with us?” However, Mr. Lucas has 
faith in the power of Parliament, and he suggests that 
each ejected member might be made liable to a fine of 
4500 ; if he refuses to pay, the money to be recoverable 
from his constituents. Landlords and Unionists, Mr. 
Lucas says, shoulc be exempted. The Hon. Mrs. Ivor 
Maxse writes “ On Governesses,” suggesting, among other 
things, that a governess should have a greater variety of 
pleasures and interests outside her work. 


——_+oo— 


Northern Counties Magazine. 


The’ Northern Counties Magazine for May is chiefly 
notable because of an elaborate paper by the late Mr. 
J. W. Pease on Thomas Bewick, the famous wood 
engraver of Newcastle. Mr. Pease was a great collector 
of Bewick’s engravings, so that he writes upon the subject 
as an expert. The paper is illustrated by several charac- 
teristic specimens of Bewick’s handicraft, among which 
the famous Chillingham bull is reproduced no fewer than 
five times. Bewick always regarded this block as_ his 
masterpiece, but after ten impressions had been printed 
on vellum, the block, being left in the press, was destroyed 
by the hot summer’s sun, which split it in two, A 
few proofs printed on vellum alone remain to testify 
to its original perfection. A footnote to the paper b: 
the editor mentions the fact that Mr. Pease has 
bequeathed to the Newcastle Library the splendid 
collection which is partly described in this paper. 
There is a notable paper by Dean Kitchin on the 
statesmen of West Cumberland. It concludes in 
a somewhat melancholy strain. The old thrifty and 
persistent qualities of the country people of England 
have mostly disappeared. Town habits, amusements, 
vices have the lead everywhere. The Dean fears that we 
are bigger and worse than we were, and that there is no 
hope for the restoration of the ancient rugged qualities 
of the statesman class. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


WITH the exception of Mrs. J. R. Green’s paper on 
“Our Boer Prisoners,” there are no articles of first-class 
interest in the Vineteenth Century for May. There are 
altogether seventeen articles, some of them very small 
and snippety, but the number is readable, and Mrs. 
Green’s article is quite sufficient to redeem any number. 


CO-OPERATIVE PROFIT-SHARING CANTEENS. 


The most interesting article after Mrs. Green’s is the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue’s brief description of the immense 
improvement which has been made in one or two regi- 
ments by running the canteen upon profit-sharing prin- 
ciples. In one cavalry regiment a captain, by taking 
pains, was able to return to his men 2d. a day. If this 
system were generalised throughout the whole army of 
240,000 men it would be equivalent to an increment of 
£730,000 a year to the soldier’s pocket-money. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


Canon Barnett writes a somewhat depressing article 
upon “The Housing Problem,” the burden of which is 
that nothing can be done very rapidly, and that the 
private builder will do a great deal more than the 
municipality. Canon Barnett says :— 


The truth is that municipal building is too easy and too cheap 
a.remedy. The evil is too great to be met by a vote of 
millions of money. The neglect of individuals, the apathy of 
public opinion through many years, can only be made up by 
the activity of individuals and the lively interest of public 
opinion, 

There are, as I have said, some definite things to be done, 
some changes in the law to be made ; but the chief thing wanted 
is the individual consciousness of duty. A restless anxiety to 
be doing something, or pity for the sorrows of others, is not 
enough. A thought, an idea, a belief in order—in, to use the 
old phrase, the Kingdom of Heaven—is the only inspiration 
which makes action continuous and helpful. 

It has been my privilege to be engaged in practical measures 
for help of the poor during the last thirty years, and at the end 
my conclusion is that practice fails for want of knowledge and 
of faith. The housing problem cannot be solved by itself; it 
is bound up with the industrial problem, with the education 
problem, with the social problem, and with the religious problem. 
When each individual or more individuals take pains to get 
knowledge—to know their neighbours, to know their condition 
—then something may be done, but not till then. 


LORD HALIFAX ON EPISCOPAL PASTORALS. 


Lord Halifax has an article entitled “The Recent 
Anglo-Roman Pastoral.” He thinks the discussion which 
he opens— 
may be at least a step towards indicating some of the obstacles 
which at present hinder that reunion of Christendom so impera- 
tively demanded by the needs of the Church of Christ. 

Lord Halifax seems to like the Roman pastoral almost 
as little as that of our own archbishops :— 

Both Episcopates seem in some danger of giving themselves 
away by the issue of excited and ill-considered utterances, and 
the result bids fair to be disastrous to that very confidence which 
it is their aim to secure. 

HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


Sir Samuel Wilks, writing on “The Relationship of 
Hospitals to Medical Schools,” insists strongly upon the 
importance of the connection between these two institu- 
tions. At the close of his paper he pleads for the removal 
of some of the restrictions on medical science. He says 
it is not generally known that 
the complete study of anatomy is also hampered by Acts of 
Parliament, If England were isolated and had no connection 
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with the Continent, it would be impossible for the medical 
student to learn his profession, No skeleton has been made in 
this country for many years. Those found in our museums are 
either old or have been imported from abroad. 


IDEALS TO BE REALISED. 


Mr. F. R. Benson indulges in a courageous day-dream 
concerning the coming creation of a national theatre, 
which is to play a great part in the regeneration of the 
world. He thinks that there is an opportunity for 
starting a theatre which would become a school for 
actors, audiences, and authors in one or more of our big 
cities. It would be subventioned by a syndicate or an 
individual, either by a guarantee or a subsidy. Mr. 
A. R. Hinks, of the Cambridge Observatory, pleads for 
the multiplication of astronomical laboratories which will 
make use of photography for the purpose of increasing 
our knowledge of the stars. Mr. Harold E. Gorst, 
writing on “ The Blunder of Modern Education,” has an 
ideal of his own of a very radical nature. He says :— 

Not only must this method of teaching ev 4/oc be abolished 
altogether, but teaching in itself, as we understand the term, 
should be rigorously avoided. Every encouragement ought te 
be given to pupils to think. There should be less reading and 
more reflection. The pernicious custom of learning by rote 
ought to be inscribed upon the penal code. 


A PLEA FOR AN ENGLISH CODE. 


Judge Emden, in an article entitled “‘ Is Law for the 
People or the Lawyers?” pleads strongly in favour of a 
codification of English law. He says :— 

It would be a great historical and a particularly appropriate 
monument at this time, if the descendant of the first of the Kings 
Edward, ‘ the great law-giver,’ could build up the long-looked- 
for code, the great Edward the Seventh Code. It is easy to 
understand why Napoleon entertained greater feelings of pride 
for his code than for his victorious battles. Much has been 
forgotten, but that code stands, and will continue to stand, as a 
monument of the great mind that conferred such an inestimable 
legacy upon the French nation. 


OUR RACE AS PIONEERS. 


There is a little sermon by Mr. G. F. Watts, under the 
title “Our Race as Pioneers.” It is a sermon upon the text 
supplied by the two-fold question, ‘‘ What is our Position?” 
and “ What our Interests?” He thinks that the Enghsh 
people are the agents of a great law, movement, progress, 
evolution. The law of expansion is a law of vitality. It 
may be true, but it hardly justifies the somewhat 
startling deduction that our present war in South 
Africa is a war in the interests of civilisation, As 
for the contention that because we planted our flag 
in South Africa in 1620, and did nothing whatever 
to make our occupation effective, we have therefore 
a prior claim to the Transvaal, it 1s one of those absurdi- 
ties which ought not to be associated with the honoured 
name of Mr. Watts. But the whole dissertation suggests 
somewhat melancholy reflections. The conception of 
progress which it embodies is so especially Philistine 
that we would no more have expected it from John 
Ruskin than from Mr. Watts. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. F. Lord appreciatively criticises the novels 
of Anthony Trollope as the works of a first-class social 
photographer. Mr. J. D. Rees, describing the native 
Indian Press, makes the somewhat surprising statement 
that no Indian paper was pro-Boer. Mr. Gilbert Parker 
combats the cry of “ Australia for the White Man,” and 
insists that Queensland cannot possibly be cultivated 
without coolie labour. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THERE are a couple of excellent articles in the Fort- 
nightly. One is by Sir Robert Hart, the other by 
Mr. T. W. Russell on “The Government, the House of 
Commons, and the Country.” As a literary supplement 
is published a curious play by Bjornstierne Bjornson 
entitled “ Laboremus,” which is very original. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton gives us the second and concluding 
instalment of Mr. Gladstone’s work as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ‘In the thirty years between 1852 and_ 1882, 
which he regards as the Gladstone period, taxation to 
the amount of fifty-three millions was imposed, while 
taxation to the amount of seventy-two and a half millions 
was remitted. Mr. Gladstone’s failures were three : The 
scheme for the reduction of the interest on the debt was 
a costly and embarrassing failure. The Succession Duty 
failed to realise his expectations, and the seven years 
scheme for the extinction of the Income Tax came to 
nought. He was defeated when he proposed to levy a 
licence duty on clubs, to simplify the Railway Duty, and 
to tax charities and corporations. 

A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

Mr. Cloudesley Brereton takes the Cockerton judgment 
as an instance of the confusion which prevails in our 
present educational system, the various branches of which, 
he says, are under the control of no fewer than ten separate 
Cabinet Ministers, whose separate departments seldom 
condescend to consult together. He thinks the School 
Boards should be taken over by the Councils, and 
the London School Board under the Technical, or as it 
would then be called, the Education Board. He would 
also make the County Councils paramount educational 
authorities and merge the education rate in the general 
County or District rate. He thinks the Education 
Department should devolve many of its duties to local 
authorities. He concludes by declaring that the unifica- 
tion of education must come, but State control should not 

e established in place of freedom, elasticity and variety. 


CHARLOTTE YONGE. 

Mr. E. H. Cooper devotes half a dozen pages to a 
eulogy of Miss Yonge. He says that her power of 
describing family life in an interesting fashion and great 
detail is unapproached by any other writer in England or 
France. Tennyson was so absorbed in reading her 
“Young Stepmother” that he read it for hours when 
travelling in Cornwall in the day time and went on 
reading it when he went to bed, and would not put out 
the candle and go to sleep until he saw daylight as to 
how the story was going to end. Dr. Whewell described 
“The Clever Woman of the Family” as the best novel 
in the English language. “The Heir of Redclyffe” had 
a great influence on William Morris and Burne Jones, and 
the rest of her novels are read and re-read by children 
to-day as when they first appeared. Therefore Mr. 
Cooper claims for her immense power in the past and 
present, and long life in the years to come. 


MR. G. M. SMITH AND NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 

Mr, W. E. Garrett Fisher describes the munificent 
part taken by the late Mr. Smith in founding and 
financing the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” Mr. 
Fisher does not state the amount of money which Mr. 
Smith sank in the enterprise, but it is currently reported 
that the sum amounted to £100,000. It was one of those 
pious works for which no financial return is hoped. Mr. 
Smith no doubt made enough out of the profits of the 
Apollinaris Water Company to be able to publish ten 
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dictionaries of national biography, but it 1s well that due 
credit should be paid to him for the public spirit which 
led him to devote even a tithe of his Apollinaris profits 
to the creation of a monument of English literature. 
Mr. Fisher gives special praise to the bibliography 
attached to each article. 

THE CITIES OF THE FUTURE. 

Mr. H. D. Wells continues his “ Anticipations ” of what 
is to happen in the twentieth century, dealing this month 
with the conversion of almost the whole of Great Britain 
south of the Highlands into a vast urban region. He 
points out that the size of cities has always been domi- 
nated by the fact that the dweller on the outskirts must 
be able to reach his place of business in an hour. When 
he only walked, the maximum distance from the centre 
to the circumference was four miles. When horses were 
introduced a radius of six to eight miles from the centre 
became possible. The railway and the steamer brought 
all territory within a radius of thirty miles within the pos- 
sible suburbs of a great city. In the year 2000 the citizen 
of London will find Nottingham within an hour’s ride 
from the Mansion House. Hence he thinks that London 
will have a population of twenty millions. But in reality 
all England will become a great suburban district with 
penny telephones, and pneumatic tubes delivering every- 
thing everywhere at a minimum cost of money and time. 
Mr. Wells’ speculations are very interesting, and he is 
frank enough to admit that on the vital point his present 
prophecies are in diametrical opposition to the conclusions 
which he had previously published. 

INTERNATIONAL LITERARY COPYRIGHT. 

Mr. G. Herbert Thring suggests that a universal law 
of literary copyright should be drafted by the Berne 
Bureau, which should be printed as a model to which 
all nations should strive. If this were adopted he thinks 
that a universal law would soon become an accomplished 
fact. On the crucial question of the duration of copy- 
right, he thinks that it ought to be the aim of all con- 
cerned to prolong copyright to the life of eighty years 
at least, instead of, as in England, forty-two years. It is 
curious that Italy and Spain are the only European coun- 
tries in which copyright runs for eighty years, although in 
Guatemala, Mexico, and Venezuela copyright is perpetual. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward writes upon “Newman and 
Sabatier”; Mr. Hamilton Fyfe suggests the steps which 
should be taken towards the foundation of a national 
theatre; M. Réné Doumic writes on “The Literary 
Movement in France”; Mr. Maurice Hewlett enlightens 
the pages of the Fortnightly by one of those lurid Italian 
tragedies which he delights in writing. It would be 
interesting, by-the-bye, to know on what principle Mr. 
Courtney distributes the advantage of large type among 
his contributors. Mr. Wells’ pages are at least as 
worthy of large type as Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s or Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton’s. 





THE May Quiver contains a highly eulogistic article 
on “ The King as a Country Gentleman,” which, however, 
does not bring out any unfamiliar feature in the Royal 
character. According to the writer, the King is quite an 
ideal gentleman farmer. Another paper, and one of more 
real interest, is on the St. Helen’s Bible class, “ for men 
only,” a class of nearly 27,000. The account of its 
organisation and methods of work is very interesting, and 
the more so as it is not a Nonconformist institution, as 
might have been expected. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE Quarterly Review opens with an anonymous 
article of immense interest entitled ‘The Character of 
Queen Victoria.” I have dealt with it elsewhere. All 
the other articles are very far behind in interest. The 
elaborate paper on “The Settlement of South Africa ” 
still drags its slow length along, and arranges everything, 
except when the settlement is to take place, quite satis- 
factorily. This quarter the reviewer deals with Mines 
and Minerals, Means of Communication, and the Native 
Question. In regard to the first, he prophesies that the 
future will astound the world, and he proposes “the 
application of national funds” to develop the mines. In 
regard to the railways, he advocates the retention of State 
ownership, a practical, if ironical suggestion, since “ State 
ownership of the railways” is an exact description of the 
only power which we enjoy to-day in the Boer republics. 
As to the natives, the reviewer sensibly sees that neither 
compulsion nor special taxation will force them to work, 
and he says that only in the improvement of the treat- 
ment of the natives will a satisfactory solution be found. 
All of which is quite true. But he does not give us a 
hint as to when this settlement is to be imposed. 

THE WATER-TUBE QUESTION. 

The article on Navy Boilers was written before the 
interim report of the Boiler Committee was published. 
The reviewer’s judgment is as follows :— 

The water-tube boilers are the type of the future; and the 
survival of the fittest is now being worked out. Out of hundreds 
of designs, those really successful can be counted on the fingers, 
while in regard to those specially adapted for service in navies, 
the choice now lies between about seven or eight only, and these 
are narrowed down to three or four for use in the largest vessels. 
Let us hope that the mistake of reboilering the Navy with a 
single type will not be repeated, nor the Belleville be discarded 
until by means of extended trials the fittest is at last evolved. 
Perhaps the problem will be solved by the adoption of different 
kinds of boilers for slower and faster ships, for steady steaming 
and for forced service. 

AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND. 

The writer of the article on British Agriculture sees a 
prospect for the British farmer in the future. He says :-— 

Sooner or later the demands of the world’s increasing popula- 
tion must outgrow the supplies of corn obtained from quarters in 
which it can be cheaply produced ; the increasing demand, and 
consequently rising prices, will render profitable the cultivation 
of new land requiring costly irrigation or distant from markets 
or ports, and justify large outlay in renovating land already in 
use ; and corn-growing in the United Kingdom will probably 
become moderately remunerative once more. In the meantime, 
there is every reason to believe that, so far as this country is 
concerned, the production of the best animals and their products, 
and of fruit and culinary vegetables of the highest quality, taking 
one year with another, will continue to yield a living profit. 

There is an article on “The Educational Oppor- 
tunity,” inspired by the case of “ The Queen v. Cocker- 
ton.” Another paper deals with Pasteur and his dis- 
coveries very appreciatively. The writer of the article on 
“ Ancient and Modern Criticism ” is chiefly engaged with 
the literary sins of Mr. Saintsbury. 





THE May Lady's Realm reminds the reader of the 
name of something else that comes in May—the wild- 
flowers’ “lords and ladies.” Its pages bristle with the 
names of Lord this and Lady that and Princess some- 
body else. There is first Miss Tooley’s article—and a 
very good article too—on “The King’s Daughters,” then 
one on “ Lord and Lady Cadogan,” and yet another on 
“ Celebrated Lady Anglers,” all highly aristocratic. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE Westminster is as strenuous as ever. 

WHAT JINGOISM IS BRINGING US TO. 

The iniquty and danger of the present war are 
earnestly enforced by several writers. Mr. Edward B. 
Rose takes as his theme: Our treaty relations with the 
Boers ; have we observed them? and shows how our 
policy has been a persistent breach of our treaty obliga- 
tions. He predicts that if we still persist, we shall lose 
all our South African territories. Under the title, “ The 
World’s True Heirs; or, True and False Imperialism,” 
Mr. F. A. White preaches vigorously from the text, 
“The meek shall inherit the earth, but accursed be 
they that delight in war.” He repeatedly insists that we 
ought to restore Malta to Italy, and to refrain from 
thwarting Russia in China. He reverts frequently to one 
danger likely to result from our present policy. He 
says :— 

Holland so profoundly sympathises with her fellow-country- 
men in South Africa that sooner than allow them to be thus 
mercilessly subjugated she will enter the German Empire. 
And it is hard to say which will gain most thereby—she or 
Germany. Germany, what with the addition of Holland, sub- 
equatorial Africa and Malaysia, and ultimately all Germanic 
Austria, will be one of the three great Empires of the world, 
and perhaps the most powerful—certainly the second most 
powerful—of the three ; and Holland will recover the one half, 
and immeasurably the dearest and most precious half, of her 
colonial empire, and realise the other half, at present a mere 
empty shadow, if not a burden, and, like some American bride 
with her dower of millions, will preside as queen, with Prussia 
as king, over adoring Panteutonia. 

How, he asks, are we to prevent Holland, backed by 
Germany, from annexing the whole of sub-equatorial 
Africa? He answers, By making another United States 
of it under British suzerainty. 

* Anti-Jingo” warns the working classes against con- 
scription, argues that we should trust to Boer rather than 
to German methods of warfare, and points to the Navy 
as our effective line of defence. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. T. E. Naughten asks, Why not Irish Volunteers ? 
He contends that the growth of intelligence and the 
decay of the priestly power would prevent any disloyal 
use of such a force, while it would fortify the most 
vulnerable point in the armour of England and would 
enrich Ireland by entailing a larger share of Imperial 
expenditure within her shores. 

Hooliganism and working-boys’ clubs form the subject 
of much good advice from Mr. Ernest Morley. Mr. C.C. 
Dove exposes the futility of trying to derive the sense 
of duty from self-love. Mr. F. Thomasson reiterates the 
favourite plea of the Westminster for the nationalisation of 
the land. Frances Swiney’s “ Ethical Birth-rate,” Mr. 
Frid’s tribute to Mr. Haweis, and Karl Blind’s reminis- 
cences of Max Miiller claim separate notice. 





In the May S¢rand there is a hitherto unpublished 
letter from Lewis Carroll describing his visit to Tennyson. 
He called on the poet one morning, finding him, in wide- 
awake and spectacles, mowing his lawn. In the evening, 
talking after dinner— - 

We got on the subject of clerical duty in the evening, and 
Tennyson said he thought clergymen as a body didn’t do half 
the good they might if they were less stuck-up and showed a 
little more sympathy with their people. ‘* What they want,” 
he said, ‘‘ is force and geniality—geniality without force will of 
course do no good, but force without geniality will do very 
little.” All very sound theology, to my thinking. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review for May is interesting and more 
actual in its selection of subjects than usual. I have 
dealt elsewhere with Mr. G. L. Calderon’s article on 
“The Wrong Tolstoy,” and also, under the heading of 
Army Reform, with Mr. Childers’ “ Relations between 
Officers and Men on Active Service,” and the paper by 
“ Galeatus ” on Field Guns. 

TRADE AND EDUCATION. 

Sir Henry Roscoe continues his paper on “The Out- 
look for British Trade,” dealing at some length with the 
lack of expert training from which we suffer at present. 
In comparison with Germany and America we are badly 
off, and Sir Henry Roscoe says that during the last ten 
years the number of students at the German technical 
universities has doubled, there being now 11,447 of such 
students. In speaking of America he gives a long list 
ef endowments made by private individuals with the 
object of fostering technical training. 


CHARLOTTE YONGE. 


Edith Sichel pays a tribute to the late Charlotte 
Yonge, who is also dealt with in the Fortnightly. Miss 
Sichel says :— 

The secret of Charlotte Yonge’s strength lies in this: she 
plucks the heart out of the obvious—she evokes the familiar. 
No one can more potently stir the associations that recall our 
childhood’s excitements ; the emotions of lessons ; the dual life 
of inner visions and walks with the governess ; the very smell of 
a school-treat at Christmas; the hissing of the tea-urn which 
brought us our evening liberty. ‘‘ The Daisy Chain” is an epic 
—the ‘‘ Iliad” of the schoolroom—and should hold its place as a 
moral classic. . 

The reason why Miss Yonge wears is not far to seek. Her 
experience is limited, but it is deep, it is first-hand. She has 
chosen a narrow path, but all that she describes on that path 
is described from her own observation. She is herself : uncon- 
scious, spontaneous and human. ‘The people she evokes are no 
sudden creations: they have always been in her affections. 
Nevertheless it is natural that, in spite of her virtues, she should 
be neglected, while the novels of Mrs. Ward are devoured by 
an audience whose needs she represents, whose dialect she talks. 


CHRIST A PROTESTANT. 


The author of “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia” writes on the 
Protestantism of Christ. He says :— 

This quality of protesting, found both in God and man, must, 
if Jesus Christ be the divine man, be seen in him in its earthly 
perfection ; and one striking feature of his protest against evil is 
that it is not directed first and chiefly against irreligion but like 
that of later Protestants, against the Church of his day. The 
argument of this article is, that in this protest of Jesus we shall 
find the perfect manifestation of that part of the divine which 
corresponds to all true religious reform which has ever, may 
ever, vibrate in the heart of man; that he expressed an ideal 
Protestantism which must be essential to the perfection of the 
Church in every time and place, and to the completeness of 
every religious character ; that the nature of right Protestantism, 
as distinguished from wrong, can be discovered only by an 
analysis of his attitude toward the sins and errors of the noblest 
religious system of his time. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 


From an article by Mr. E. J. Mardon on British East 
Africa, I quote the concluding words :— 

If we wish to do anything with East Africa, we must improve 
internal and external communications, we mustiknock every 
atom of fight out of the natives, we must improve the administra- 
tion and free it from too much Foreign Office control, we must 
get English and Indian settlers, and, finally, we must spend a 
little money in discovering and developing the natural resources 
of the éountry. 
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THE LOST ART OF CATCHING, 

The approach of the cricket season makes Mr. Harold 
MacFarlane’s article under the above title of interest. He 
attributes the great length of matches and the consequent 
large number of drawn games to the loss of the art of 
catching. He thinks that if the present epidemic of bad 
fielding develops we shall have to reform the laws of 
cricket by altering the wording of Law 22 so that it reads : 
“Or, if the ball, from a stroke of the bat or hand, but not 
of the wrist, ought, in the opinion of the Umpire, to have 
been held before tt touched the ground— caught.’” 

But this suggestion of course is not meant for present 
adoption. Mr. Macfarlane proves the reality of the evil 
by giving figures which show that the fifteen chief 
counties in one month gave a total of 4,258 runs to 
opponents by missing catches. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Professor C. Waldstein describes Recently Discovered 
Greek Masterpieces, his article being admirably illus- 
trated from photogfaphs. The chief editorial deals with 
“ Investment, Trade and Gambling.” 

a 
Blackwood. 

PARTY BILLINGSGATE, which is happily going out of 

fashion elsewhere, is allowed a temporary refuge in the 
pages of Blackwood. “Musings without Method,” 
after a few polite references to the “acrid inso- 
lence,” the “greedy detestation,” the “spiteful igno- 
rance” of the Pro-Boers, go on to attack “ another can- 
nibal” “more dangerous, because less ingenuous, than 
the disciples of Stead,’—namely, the “ Candid Friend” 
who points out the weak places in our armour, commer- 
cial and military. The writer commits himself to the 
statement that “history cannot show a more dastardly 
episode than that which has lately disgraced us” in our 
groaning about foreign competition. After running 
amuck at Mr. Arnold White’s “ Efficiency and Empire,” 
this cheerful controversialist takes occasion from Mr. 
Childers’ “ Life” to exclaim, “‘ No wonder Mr. Gladstone 
has been covered with an obloquy which shrouds no other 
statesman of the century. For if the Queen be the true 
hero of the drama, Mr. Gladstone is the supreme villain.” 
One hopes the author feels better after passing all this 
bile, but it is rather hard on Blackwood to make it the 
vehicle of choleric decrepitude. We are taken into a 
roomier and serener region by an astronomical writer 
who treats of “measuring space,” and tells how the 
discovery in 1898 of the little planet Eros has 
led to observations which, it is hoped, will reduce our 
uncertainty as to the distance of the sun—set by previous 
calculations at 93,080,000 and 92,874,coo miles—from a 
margin of 300,000 to a margin of 100,000 miles. As the 
distance from earth to sun is the unit of celestial 
measurement, the importance of nearer determination is 
evident. The future of our cavalry is discussed by a 
writer who presses. for reduced burden, and recommends 
Exmoor, Welsh and Irish ponies in place of the present 
cavalry horse. The articles on Egypt and on Shake- 
speare’s sonnets ask for separate notice. 


BAPIBI III IIIS TS 


THE first place in the May number of the G77/’s Realm 
is given to a well-written editorial article on the Empress 
Frederick. Other papers discuss “ Architecture as a 
possible Career for Girls,” and the amusing vagaries of 
feminine dress during the last century. The Blackheath 
High School is taken as one of England’s chief girls’ 
schools. 














- stock of the umbrella consists of a boiler. 
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THE WORLD’S WORK. 

THE World’s Work for Aprilis notable for the extreme 
excellence of its full-page portraits of the following well- 
known characters :—Andrew Carnegie, M. Witte, Stephen 
Phillips, Prince Kropotkin, Archbishop Ireland, Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan and Mr. Schwab. They constitute a 
portrait gallery in themselves, and they are far and away 
the best set that has yet appeared in any periodical 
literature up to date. There is a very interesting illus- 
trated paper entitled “ Harnessing the Sun,” which 
describes the invention of a solar motor now in opera- 
tion in California, by which the sun works a 15-horse- 
power engine, and pumps 1,400 gallons of water a 
minute. The motor resembles an open umbrella 35 feet 
in diameter, the top of which has been cut off. The 
The inside of 
the ribs of this umbrella are lined with 1,800 glass 
mirrors, each three inches wide and two feet long. The 
sun in California gets up steam one hour after sunrise, and 
the machine runs the whole day without any attention 
whatever. If the solar motor really achieves that which 
is claimed for it, the Sahara seems destined to be the 
great centre of industrial activity in the near future. In 
California the success achieved by the solar motor is so 
great that it promises to supersede the use of water- 
power as a means of generating electricity. It costs less 
to make the solar motor than it does to dam up a stream 
so as to utilise the water-power. 

There are two papers dealing with the question of the 
future of American and English competition. Mr. T. S. 
Knowlson says that the insularity of England is now pre- 
venting our growth ; that the English are commercial 
Pharisees, who are blind to the changes taking place 
under their own eyes. It is not that Englishmen do not 
know the facts : they do not realise them. The national 
awakening will only come when Englishmen are beaten. 
But when it comes, Mr. Knowlson feels that it will be too 
late. One thing is certain—if Great Britain continues in 
her commercial slumbers, the sceptre of supremacy will 
pass to the new world in the West. 

Mr. Chalmers Roberts, writing on the American Trade 
Invasion of England, thinks that Mr. Chamberlain is 
destined to crown his career by becoming Prime Minister 
with a protectionist programme. Notwithstanding this 
fantastic speculation, Mr. Chalmers Roberts’ paper is 
well worth reading by all those who wish to realise the 
ways and means by which the European market is being 
invaded by American manufacturers. 

There are several articles of a personal nature, brief 
character-sketches of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, Mr. Schwab and Archbishop Ireland. Mr. 
Schwab is the head of the great Steel Company. At 
twelve he began as a stage-coach driving farmer’s boy. 
At eighteen, after having been taught engineering by the 
friars of St. Francis College, he became a clerk in a 
country grocery. Before he was nineteen he obtained a 
position at 24s. a week in a steel works. In six months 
he became chief of the engineering corps, and from that 
moment he rose steadily until now at the age of thirty- 
nine he is the head of the greatest industrial combination 
in the world with a salary of £80,000 a year. He has no 
time for either tobacco or drink. He is building two 
churches ; he is a Catholic, and he knows every depart- 
ment personally in the whole industrial concern of which 
he is the head. 

The article about Archbishop Ireland is also very 
sympathetic and well written. The Archbishop once 
said that the Young Men’s Christian Association was 
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the organisation which he envied more than anything 
else in Protestantism. 

There is an article full of actuality describing the day’s 
work of an Atlantic sea captain, and a brief paper 
explaining how the telephonic newspaper of Pesth is 
managed. Mr. Sidney Brooks writes upon Italy in a 
series of papers on ,the political state of Europe, and 
Mr. W. R. Lighton describes the greatest farm in the 
world in an article entitled “ Our Prairie and the Orient.” 

GED PRS 


CURRENT THOUGHTS ON SOCIAL CONDUCT. 

Mind for April opens with a most instructive sketch of 
current Sociology by Sydney Ball. The writer declares 
that the distinctively Comtist or Positive note “is 
difficult to find in modern sociology, which is at once 
psychological, abstract and theoretical.” The one thing 
common to the prevailing systems of sociology is their 
emphatic rejection of the biological method. The 
psychological tendency is traced in M. Tarde and 
Professor Baldwm’s basic principle of “imitation.” Mr. 
Bosanquet is taken to represent the quest after philo- 
sophical completeness, though “ it would seem as if it was 
Hegel’s analysis of the State that Mr. Bosanquet was 
chiefly interested in bringing into relation with the 
actual facts of life.” Both schools reject the “ economic 
sociology” of Marx and Loria. Yet the one-sidedness of 
the merely economic explanation of social phenomena is 
held to be a wholesome corrective of the abstractly 
idealistic views of other thinkers. Over against the 
abstractness of either side, Mr. Ball commends Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb’s studies in Trade Unionism, and Mr. Charles 
Booth’s investigations into life and labour in London as 
types and examples of a positive and realistic study of 
social structure. 

Mr. James Seth subjects the ethical system of Henry 
Sidgwick to a searching criticism. He sums up thus :— 

The result of Sidgwick’s recognition of three methods of 
Ethics—the Egoistic, the Intuitional, and the Utilitarian—as 
equally legitimate, is thus, apart from his theological assumption 
or postulate, a position which may be called Rational or 
Intuitional Hedonism, not Rational or Intuitional Utilitarianism. 
With the theological postulate it is, in the last analysis, Rational 
Egoism ; without that postulate it is Rational Egoism plus 
Rational Utilitarianism. If, on the other hand, we invalidate 
Egoism, there is no difficulty in reconciling Utilitarianism with 
Intuitionism, and thus ‘‘ proving” Utilitarianism in the sense of 
showing the rationality of altruistic conduct. 

In other words, if the individual is subordinated to the 
social whole of which he forms a part, his identification 
with it is seen to be the only rational principle of conduct. 
Mr. Seth closes by lamenting that Sidgwick was con- 
cerned rather with the method of distributing the good 
than with the nature of the good. 

Perhaps the most important thing in the whole number 
is a fragment of philosophical autobiography by the late 
Professor Sidgwick, wherein he confesses how he was led 
by a sense of unsatisfied inquiry from Mill to Kant and 
from both to Butler. 


i i 


“THE Annual Charities Digest and Register ” (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 4s.) is another exceedingly useful 
handbook. The tIgor edition is particularly useful, 
as new sections have been added, and others, such 
as those relating to Friendly Societies and Trades 
Unions, much extended. The Introduction, which this 
year extends to 184 pages, is in itself almost worth the 
cost of the book, containing as it does the gist of all law 
and practice in regard to charities. 
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THE WOMAN AT HOME. 

Mrs. TOOLEY contributes tothe May Woman at Home 
the first part of an excellent sketch of Queen Alexandra, 
Speaking of the Queen’s mother, she says :— 

‘There is no doubt that Queen Alexandra’s mother was a very 
charming and remarkable woman, and her daughters will readily 
admit that neither of them has inherited all her gifts, which 
appear, indeed, to have been divided amongst them. Alexandra 
has her mother’s taste for music, her strong maternal instincts, 
and excels her in beauty ; Queen Louise trained her children to 
be perfectly delightful in manner and behaviour, and when in 
letters of the period from various relatives reference is made to 
her visits, one generally meets with some such remark as, ‘¢ Aunt 
Louise and her charming children are here.” 

Of Queen Alexandra, Mrs. Tooley has some pretty 
stories to tell, among which the following may be quoted 
as showing how the Queen has realised a girlish wish :— 

On one occasion when she had been entertaining some girl 
friends to tea in the woods, they fell to talking of what the 
unknown future might have in store for them, and each in turn 
said what she would like best to have. One wished to be clever 
and renowned, another to have great wealth and power, a third 
to travel far and see the wonders of the world; but when it 
came to the turn of Princess Alexandra to tell her wish, she 
said : ‘I should lif above all things to be loved.” 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN—AS HE WAS, 

Miss Jane T. Stoddart, continuing her “ Chapters from 
the Life of Mr. Chamberlain,” unearths some speeches 
made by the Colonial Secretary in his Liberal days, at 
which even she cannot forbear a discreet smile. For 
instance, in 1880 (is it possible ?) Sir William Harcourt, 
in opening the Birmingham Liberal Club, said :— 

**T am one of those miserable Whigs of whom we hear so 
much and see so little who lead an abject and servile life under 
the tyranny of Mr. Chamberlain.” Sir William described Mr. 
Chamberlain as the ‘‘ arch-bogey of Toryism.” ‘‘ Conservatives 
say, ‘You are bad enough, but we should put up with you if it 
were not for that terrible Chamberlain in the background. Mr. 
Chamberlain is the dragon of Birmingham, by terror of whose 
name Tory mothers keep their infants in order.’ ” 

And again in 1881 :— 

‘With the Toxies,” he said, ‘‘ coercion is a policy ; with us 
it is only a hateful incident. It is all very well for Lord 
Salisbury, with that admirable accuracy for which he is famous, 
to pretend that the present situation is the fault of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s ministry. Lord Salisbury’s memory is notorious. H:2 
cannot recollect the plain terms of a public document to which 
he has set his hand a few weeks before. How is it to be 
expected that he is to remember the facts of Irish history ?” 


And yet again, is it credible that it is really Mr. 
Chamberlain who, in 1882, speaking of Egypt, after loftily 
declining to “ waste time” in repudiating all idea of annexa- 
tion or protectorate, went on to say :— 

We think our possessions are sufficiently ample, our duties and 
responsibilities too onerous and complicated. We think that to 
govern well and wisely the people who already own our sway is 
a task for the most magnificent ambition and most exalted 
patriotism. 





WESTERN AUSTRALIA is the subject of a vivid sketch 
by Mr. Battye in the Review of Reviews for Australasia. 
He says that far from gold being the only asset of the 
Colony or State, it has enormous wealth in timber. The 
forests, as far as the commercial timbers are concerned, 
are all found in the south-western division, and cover 
something over twenty million acres of ground. “The 
late Mr. Edme Brown, for many years Conservator of 
Forests, and one of the best timber experts known, con- 
sidered that he under-estimated the value when he placed 
it at 125 millions sterling. 


412,000,000 in all. 





OF REVIEWS. 


CORNHILL. 

Cornhill for May keeps well to its tradition of being 
one of the most readable of modern periodicals. Separate 
notice is asked for Mr. Leslie Stephens’ eulogy on the 
late George M. Smith, for Mr. Layard’s lower middle 
class family budget, and for the Londoner’s Log Book on 
the taxation caused by the war. Mr. Sidney Lee dis- 
cusses, with quotations, Shakespeare’s idea of patriotism. 
His résumé is worth reproducing :— 

The Shakespearean drama thus finally enjoins those who love 
their country wisely to neglect no advantage that nature offers in 
the way of resistance to unjust demands upon it; to remember 
that her prosperity largely depends on her command of the sea ; 
to hold firm in the memory ‘‘the dear souls” who have made 
‘*her reputation through the world”; to subject at need her 
faults and frailties to searching criticism and stern rebuke; and 
finally to treat with disdain those in places of power who make 
of no account their responsibilities to the past as well as to the 
present and the future. The political conditions, the physical 
conditions, of his country have altered since Shakespeare lived 
and England has ceased to be an island-power. But the 
essential verity of his teaching has undergone no change. 

Dr.. Fitchett recounts with unconccaled pain the 
dreadful story of the Cawnpore massacres in his “ Tale of 
the Great Mutiny,”: the one relief from the succession of 
horrors being the descriptions of Havelock’s men and 
their ever-victorious charge. ° 

Mr. Basil Worsfold considers proposals to form 
irrigation settlements for military settlers and to establish 
English yeomen on farms side by side with Dutch farmers 
in our new South African territories. Four thousand 
military settlers would, he reckons, cost £3,000,000. An 
advance of £4,000 to each of 2,000 yeomen would mean 
another £8,000,000, or, including cost of administration, 
He works this out to mean an annual 
expenditure of £680,000. This, he suggests, might be 
levied exclusively on the gold industry. He sees that the 
future lies with those who hold the land. 

Dr. Garnett, under the title of “‘ Alms for Oblivion,” 
revives the memory of a Pagan Conventicle held in Con- 
stantinople so late as therise of Islam under the very nose 
of Heraclius. This is his interpretation of “ Propatris,” a 
dialogue sometimes, though wrongly, attributed to Lucian. 





London Quarterly Review. 

THE London Quarterly Review for April is an instruc- 
tive and scholarly record of current movements in 
theology and science. Reference may be made else- 
where to Professor Banks’ paper on the Oxford Confer- 
ence and to Professor Nicols’s report of the Lower 
Criticism of the New Testament. Professor W. T. 
Davison, writing on Christ and Modern Criticism, attacks 
the negative conclusions, “the narrow and _ shallow 
Rationalism,” of Professor Cheyne’s “ Encyclopaedia 
Biblica,” and in especial of Schmiedel’s article on the 
Gospels. Mr. C. C. Dove assails certain moral heresies cf 
the present day, notably those of Kirchmann, who en- 
deavoured from the various and conflicting standards 
of conduct obtaining in the world, and from other 
considerations, to prove that morality is an_ illusion. 
Professor J. A. Thomson surveys the present aspect of 
the Evolution Theory, and reports that “while the 
general idea of evolution stands more firmly than ever 
as a reasonable modal interpretation of nature, there is 
great uncertainty in regard to the factors in the evolution 
process ”— variation, elimination, isolation. May 
Kendall shows high skill and deep insight in her notes 
on Mark xiv. Mr. H. B. Workman brings our know- 


ledge of John Wiclif up to date. 
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THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


THE New Liberal Review for April is the best that has 
been issued, although not without blots. Its chief defect 
—if it be a defect—is an excessive strenuousness. This, 
however, is a fault on virtue’s side. The editors, whose 
names are Harmsworth, maintain that the present 
Government is declining in power and influence. It is a 
tired Government, a depressed Government, a nervous 
and irritable Government, and there is no political health 
init. Greatly daring, they venture to propose that the 
leaders of the Liberal Party should sit, while in Opposition, 
as an informal Cabinet or Committee, to deliberate upon 
the way in which the country should be governed. 
Among other things, they think that the Liberal Party 
should discuss how they cduld re-establish their reputa- 
tion as the Patriotic Party in these islands, and in the 
Colonies. There is certainly great need for them to 
establish their reputation for something, whether it be 
patriotism or efficiency; but they have a much worse 
reputation for inability to combine and act together than 
they have for anything else, and unfortunately this is the 
most essential preliminary. 

WHY THE IRISH ARE CONFIDENT. 

The New Liberal Review, however, does not hesitate 
to call into consultation representatives of all shades of 
opinion in the party, and gives the first place among 
party leaders to Mr. John Redmond, whose paper on the 
Liberal Party in Ireland is very sensible. I have seldom 
seen better stated than in the following passage the 
reasons why the Irish Nationalists think that time is on 
their side, and that the stars in their courses are fighting 
on their behalf. Mr. Redmond says :— 

The process which is going on in the direction of Home Rule 
must be apparent to every thoughtful man. The devolution of 
almost complete democratic power in local affairs to the new 
elective bodies under the Local Government Act ; the training 
in self-government which these bodies furnish—a training which 
invariably and quite naturally increases the appetite for self- 
government; the devolution to these bodies of new and most 
important functions in administration, in relation both to 
education and the development of industrial resources, under the 
Agricultural and Technical Instruction Act ; the state of the 
Irish land question—these and other patent facts (to say nothing 
of the influence of certain great collateral questions, such as 
university education, transit, and financial relations) must render, 
to the eyes of all men of the least capacity for judging politics, 
the evolution of the Irish situation into a Home Rule settlement 
absolutely inevitable. 

THE LIBERAL REORGANISATION IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Mr. Yoxall, M.P., attacks the National Liberal 
Federation for its inability to cope with the organisa- 
tion of the Liberal Party. Mr. Yoxall does not see 
why the enthusiasm of politics should not gather 
round the local Liberal organisation as strongly as 
enthusiasm gathers round a Free Church. The 
Liberal Association ought to be the week-day church 
for all who care for amending humanity by legislative 
and administrative means. Alas! ought to be, no 
doubt ; but with what amazed bewilderment many of 
the party wire-pullers must read this suggestion that 
they should act as rallying centres of an enthusiasm 
which, the moment it became operative, would be 
mightily inconvenient for some of the highly-placed 
members of the party. 

The Hon. Lionel Holland takes up his parable against 
the London Liberal and Radical Union, which, according 
to him, is even more inefficient than the National Liberal 
Federation. Like Mr. Yoxall, Mr. Holland insists 
strongly upon the social side of missionary work in 
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politics. Ifthe, London Liberal and Radical Union were 
up to its work, Mr. Holland: thinks that there are only 
twenty-two of the present fifty-four Conservative seats in 
the metropolis which could not be attacked, in most cases 
with certainty and in all cases with the possibility of 
success. But unless the Union improves its methods and 
applies itself vigorously to the promotion of a Liberal 
revival in London, Mr. Holland thinks we shall be 
fortunate if we are allowed to retain the eight seats which 
alone were left to us at the last general election. 


OUR MORIBUND GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Alfred Kinnear, writing on the progress of the 
Session, brings out a very clear, weighty, and incisive 
indictment against the way in which the Government has 
handled the House of Commons this Session. The Govern- 
ment, modelled by over-reconstruction, has ceased to hold 
unchallenged sway over its own supporters. Mr. Balfour, 
although the only possible leader of a Tory House of 
Commons, is not taken seriously by the House : — 

The Liberal pasty is bearing all this hectoring and travesty of 
so-called leadership in a kind of compensating belief that it 
cannot last, and that the Parliament, in many ways a huge joke, 
will in the next two years come to an end like a Christmas charade. 

The Irish Party has practically become the real 
Opposition. 
THE WAY OUT OF THE EDUCATIONAL MUDDLE. 

Mr. Macnamara, dealing with the hopeless position of 
affairs in which we have been landed by the Cockerton 
judgment, lays down a whole Reform Bill. It may be 
commended to the attention of educationists. I confine 
myself to quoting the twothings which he declares are 
required at once as a preliminary to opening the door for 
the way out of the muddle in which we find ourselves :— 

(1) For the Higher-Grade Day Schools: a liberalising of the 
Higher Elementary Minute, especially in the matter of the 
fifteen-year age limit, and the character of the curriculum 
designed for these schools : and an assurance that rate-expendi- 
tures on these schools shall be legalised. 

(2) For the adults in the Night Schools : legislation that shall 
make it competent for the Elementary School authorities to 
proceed with the work they are now doing. 


OTHER REFORMERS AND NEEDED REFORMS. 


Lieut.-General Sir W. Bellairs gives us his thoughts on 
Army Reform, the gist of which is that Liberals of all 
shades throughout the country should combine together 
for a sturdy resistance against a reactionary Government 
which menaces them with Conscription. 

Mr. Anton Bertram gives a judicial history of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and suggests various ways in 
which it could be amended. Mr. E. Bowen Rowlands 
discourses on the attitude of lawyers on legal reform. He 
proposes, among other things, that the appointment of 
judges, instead of being left with the Lord Chancellor, 
should be vested in a Board composed of representatives 
of the Inns of Court, the Circuits, and the Bar Council. 
Another writer suggests that a secret inquiry should be 
held by a Royal Commission with closed doors into the 
important public questions raised by the war. 

Add to this the fact that Mr. Lloyd-George discourses 
on the stagnation of business in the House of Commons, 
and you have a sufficient bill of fare to satisfy the most 
exacting of reformers. 

LIGHTER FARE. 

The almost unredeemed strenuousness of the rest of 
the review is relieved by a charming paper by Mrs. 
Rosamund Marriott Watson, who writes on “ Spring in 
the Garden.” 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

THE only articles of actual interest in the Edinburgh 
Review for April are two, entitled “ The Nation and the 
Army,” and “ Ministers and Directorships.” The former 
is short, and its value may be judged from the fact that it 

“treats Mr. Brodrick’s paper proposals with respect. The 
article on “ Ministers and Directorships” is a very sensible 
and moderate protest against the subtle forms of corrup- 
tion practised by the present Tory Government. The 
City, says the writer, not the Court or aristocracy, is the 
really dangerous influence in our present system of 
government. It is not necessary to pass an Act of 
Parliament to restrain Mr. Chamberlain and his parasites, 
but a rule should be made that certain Ministers should 
not be directors of any companies whatever, and no 
Minister should hold shares in any company which does 
business with Government departments. It is the Prime 
Minister’s business, says the reviewer, to look after 
matters of this kind, and he should, before appointing 
any colleague, exact a full declaration of directorships 
and investments. And Parliament should look after the 
Prime Minister until he learns how to look after himself. 
Meanwhile— 

Ministers should, when questions are asked as to director- 
ships or investments, preserve a philosophic calm, and not hotly 
assume, even if the opposing style is blundering or irritating, 
that they or their colleagues are being charged with personal 
dishonesty. And if a Minister is wise he will, we think, him- 
self, without being pressed, go far beyond the obvious necessi- 
ties of the case in the way of care that neither his directorships 
nor his investments shall be such as may by any chance affect 
or bias, consciously or unconsciously, his public life, or even 
expose it to the least degree of suspicion. 

THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 

The Edinburgh has a belated tribute to Queen Vic- 
toria, whose reign it sums up as follows :— 

The reign will take its place amongst the most prosperous in 
our annals—a time, on the whole, of peace and of steady pro- 
gress ; of increasing plenty and diminished hardships, especially 
among the poorer members of the community. In so long a 
period of our history it was inevitable that the nation should 
experience some sharp trials and some heavy disasters—the 
Irish Famine, the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, the South 
African War, whose end, alas ! the Queen was not to see. Her 
grandfather’s reign, only three or four years shorter than her 
own, covered far greater extremes of national reverse and of 
national glory—from the loss of the American Colonies to the 
triumph over Napoleon. 

The collocation of “disasters” is interesting. 
CANADA AND A MORAL, 


The article on Canada is chiefly notable for its con- 
cluding protests against Jingoism and racial intolerance. 
The writer points out that British immigration tends not 
to increase, while Canada is now absorbing large numbers 
of foreigners, which will end by giving it a conglomerate 
racial composition similar to that of the United States. 
The French Canadians disliked the South African War, 
and only Sir Wilfrid Laurier could have persuaded them 
to go as far in helping as they did. But if the measures 
which our race-maniacs want were once applied in 
Canada, nothing but a great standing army would pre- 
serve the country as a British posscssion. ‘We must 
put aside our possessive pride,” says the reviewer, and 
beware of “that spirit of Imperialism which ruined the 
Roman Republic.” 

ANGLO-AMERICAN COMPETITION. 

There is a long article on “American and English 

Working People” from which I quote the conclusion :— 


For a considerable time to come much the larger part of 
american manufacturing production in many departments will 
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be required to meet the demands of the vast and ever-growing 
home market. British manufacturers, therefore, and British 
artisans have time, not to waste, indeed, in the vain hope that 
the industrialism of the States will wear itself out before setting 
itself to capture all our markets, but to prepare themselves for 
such a struggle as neither they nor their fathers have ever known. 
It is surely conceivable that, in view of the approaching danger, 
British employers should recognise the urgent need of welcoming 
all suggestions of improvement in methods and processes, from 
whatever quarter, and especially from their own workmen, and 
should abandon the short-sighted selfishness involved in cutting 
piece-rates in such fashion as actually to discourage activity and 
devotion in their employés. There can be no doubt, in view of 
the testimony of eminent British engineers, that this kind of 
folly has been practised here to an extent which in America 
would be absolutely impossible. ‘Let our artisans, on the other 
hand, recognise that it is only by throwing themselves, with 
some approach to the American intensity of zest, into co-opera- 
tion with the most improved mechanical appliances, that they 
can give the trades on which they depend any chance of holding 
their own in presence of an ever-advancing competition. 
OTHER ARTICLES, 

The writer of the article on “Our Naval Position” 
compares our Navy with that of France, and evidently 
thinks the alarm as to the superior numbers of the 
French Zersonnel to be unfounded. Another paper deals 
with M. Maeterlinck, moralist and artist. There is an 
article on “ The Irish Catholic Clergy,” another on “ The 
Harley Papers,” and another dealing with some 
“ Unimaginary Love Letters.” 


THE CENTURY. 

THE travel-instinct, which revives with the advent of 
Spring, seems to have turned the Century for May into a 
travel-number. First in place, as probably in favour, is a 
sketch by Anna Lea Merritt of a hamlet in Old Hampshire, 
wherein the contrast between the literary American woman 
not ashamed to use her hands or do domestic work, and 
the semi-feudal proprieties of our country districts, is 
humorously brought out. Yet the rural charm is in the 
ascendant. Then Mary Scott Uda takes us to Naples 
and describes in entertaining fashion how Neapolitans 
take breakfast. Stoddard Dewey shows us the haunts 
of the book-hunter along the Paris quais. A triplet of 
papers on out-of-way places in the Orient lets us see 
Nepaul with the eyes of Mrs. L. de Forest, the deserted 
capital of Rajputana as it appeared to Marion M. Pope, 
and the defiles of the Irrawaddy with V. C. S. O’Connor 
as guide. Mr. A. L. Frothingham, jun., shows us 
Priene, a recovered city of Alexander the Great, on the 
coast of Asia Minor, and Mrs. F. C. Hays recounts a 
missionary journey in China. Most of these travel 
papers are plentifully adorned by aid of the camera ; 
and the whole series, especially as viewed from the 
United States, suggest to what an extent the shrinkage 
of the world has gone. 

President Loubet is the subject of a character sketch 
by Baron de Coubertin, who distinguishes in the France 
of to-day two opposing types—Quixotism and common 
sense (if we may so epitomise the Baron’s more elaborate 
antithesis) : personified, the ‘one in Dérouléde, the other 
in Loubet. The latter is described as essentially a 
farmer, and one of the high-priests of Reason. 

rrr 


THE Young Man continues to bear faithful testimony 
against dominant national evils. In the May number Mr. 
William Clarke, M.A., lifts up a warning voice against 
the curse of militarism, and is cordially approved in so 
doing by Mark Rutherford, Dr. Horton, I. Zangwill, 
and Professor James Bryce. 
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THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


THE Pall Mall Magazine continues to keep up the 
high standard which it set up on the appointment of the 
present editorial staff. 

MR. GEORGE MEREDITH ON IMPERIAL POLITICS. 

It opens with a poem by Mr. George Meredith upon 
the voyage of the Offir. It is a brief, vigorous, and 
intelligible poem, containing many striking metaphors, 
in one of which he speaks of the UPAzr steaming across 
the globe from sea to sea :— 

The long smoke-pennon trails above 
Writes over sky how wise will be 
The Power that trusts to love. 

It needed the genius of Mr. Meredith to discern such a 
message in the smoke of the British cruiser. The poet is 
very optimist when he says that Kings and States who 
have played the lofty brute— 

‘* And fondly deeming they possessed, 
On force relied, and found it break : 
That truth once scored on Britain’s breast, 
Now keeps her mind awake.” 

Unfortunately, it would be difficult to name any State 
which at the present moment is playing that 7é/e more 
brutally than England. In the concluding stanza Mr. 
Meredith gives us the counsel of perfection. He says :— 

** Australian, Canadian, 

To tone old veins with streams of youth, 
Our trust be on the best in man 

Henceforth, and we shall prove that truth. 
Prove to a world of brows down-bent, 

That in the Britain thus endowed, 
Imperial means beneficent, 

And strength to service vowed.” 

It would be interesting to have the comment of the 
burghers of the Transvaal upon the last two lines. 
“Tmperial means beneficent” is hardly the hieroglyphic 
inscribed across the devasted Republics by the sweep- 
ing columns which, like destroying angels from Tophet, 
are day by day laboriously blotting out with fire and 
sword the outposts planted by a civilisation in the midst 
of the African wilderness. 

ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


Professor Cole writes a somewhat sensational illustrated 
paper upon “The Earth’s Earliest Inhabitants.” He says 
that recent calculations show that in favourable condi- 
tions a foot of rock may be formed in a century, or 1,000 
feet in 100,000 years, and as stratified series containing 
traces of animal life can be measured by miles, our 
ancestry goes a very long way back. If Professor Cole’s 
paper was written in the style of Genesis it would run 
somewhat after this fashion :—“ In the beginning was the 
trilobite, and the time in which he reigned on the earth 
was known as the Cambrian period. And the trilobite 
was succeeded by the stylonurus, a specialised marine 
creature, allied to the scorpions and King crabs ; and the 
period of his reign was known as the Silurian. Then 
came the reign of the fishes in the Devonian period. 
After that came the amphibia of the carbonaceous epoch, 
and then, after the Permian and Triassic times, the reptile 
era began, and established the visit of the Deinosaurs or 
terrible lizards, monsters from 30 to 100 feet long, who 
dominated the land and water, and reduced the mammals 
to a period of abject subjection. Then, in the fulness of 
time, the reptilian empire fell. The mammals and small 
creatures who had been forced to hide in holes in the 
rocks, came out, and the sceptre was given into their 
hands, which they have held to this day.” 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. A. H. Malan writes and illustrates with photo- 
graphs of his own taking an interesting article upon 
Dunvegan Castle, in the Isle of Skye, a place which 
makes the claim of being the oldest inhabited private 
house in Scotland. 

Mrs. E. T. Cook writes a bright and humorous paper 
on the pleasures of life in London, which is devoted to an 
exposition of street nuisances and noises. Another 
copiously illustrated paper is one full of information con- 
cerning submarine boats. It is written by a man who 
has sailed in submarine boats, and he is not very 
sanguine. The great difficulty is that of providing the 
submarine monster with eyes by which it can see where 
it is going. 

Mr. Spielmann writes and describes what goes on 
behind the scene in the Royal Academy Exhibition. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen discourses upon the relations between 
Romance and Science. The third real conversation 
recorded by William Archer is one which he held with 
Mrs. Craigie. 

eee 
HARPER’S. 

Harpers Monthly contains a remarkable illustrated 
article, by Benjamin Constant, entitled “ My Portraits.” 
It is seldom that a distinguished painter acts as critic of 
his own pictures, but M. Constant does not hesitate in the 
least to write of his own productions with an appreciative 
pen. In painting the Queen, he says that after pro- 
tracted studies full of moments of fear and of hesi- 
tation, he beheld emerging through the gloom, little 
by little, the luminous figure of the sovereign, serene 
and dignified, gazing into the future as if oblivious of 
her surroundings on the throne of state, victorious as 
her name indicates. From this vision of contem- 
poraneous history one must evolve a veritable poem of 
royalty to be considered with emotions of admiration and 
respect. Of Queen Alexandra he says that she was a 
formidable subject, the grace of the model was so great. 
Speaking of the art of portrait painting, he maintains that 
the difference from the photograph is that a photograph ° 
can never give that indefinable spirituality, that revela- 
tion of one soul through another, which portrait painting 
renders possible. M. Constant says that he regards his 
portrait of M. Blowitz as one of the best he has produced. 
It fixes upon canvas the just and faithful image of this 
remarkable personality, suggesting his physical and moral 
originality, depicting, in short, a good-natured sceptic. 
After M. Constant’s paper, and standing before it in 
point of view of human interest, is a charming and 
pathetic love story entitled “ Elise,” told by Mr. Aubrey 
Lansdon in a series of letters. Elise is a young French 
girl, who fust before she leaves the convent school attracts 
the attention of a famous artist, whom she idolises into a 
hero and a demi-god. Despite her father’s warnings, she 
flies to Paris, believing she is going to be trained in art, 
and ultimately to marry her master, whereas he considers 
he has merely caught a pretty bird from the country with 
whom he was to amuse himself for a time. In the series 
of letters the development of this familiar theme is treated 
with great delicacy and tact. 

The magazine is remarkable for the number of its 
short papers on miscellaneous subjects, and lengthy in- 
stalments of serial stories by Miss Wilkins and Gilbert 
Parker. There are several poems, among which that by 
Mr.= John Burroughs is the most notable. The travel 
paper is supplied by Mr. H. M. Hiller, who describes his 
experiences with the wild tribes of Borneo. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE leading feature of the April North American is an 
article by Count Leo Tolstoy entitled “ The Root of the 
Evil,” which I have quoted elsewhere. Next it will be 
found ajpaper on “Tolstoy and Resurrection,” by Con- 
stance and Edward Garnett. Mark Twain replies to his 
“ Missionary Critics” in a characteristic article. 


CUBA FOR AMERICA, 


Mr. A. J. Beveridge writes on “ Cuba and’ Congress, 
his article being made up partly by a historical summary 
to show that the Americans have always coveted Cuba, 
and partly by a string of the usual casuistical arguments 
employed by annexationists everywhere. The Americans, 
he says in short, must have Cuba, firstly, because they 
have always wanted it ; secondly, because it would be 
profitable ; and thirdly, because it would be Christian. 


SUBMARINES, 


Rear-Admiral Melville writes on “The Submarine 
Boat: Its Promises and Performances.” He evidently 
thinks that the promises are much more important than 
the performances, and he criticises severely all the 
adopted French and American types. He says :— 

The submarine torpedo-boat of to-day is, practically, of the 
same design as that of a century ago. The present one is more 
efficient simply by reason of the fact that we now possess a 
lighter storage battery and can secure be‘ter material of con- 
struction, and also because the machine tco: is able to turn out 
motors and auxiliaries which are cheaper, lighter, more compact, 
more reliable and more efficient than could ever be manufac- 
tured before. The promises of the past are thus nearer 
becoming performances, 


” 


BABISM. 


Mr. E. D. Ross writes on Babism as a “ Great Reli- 
gion of the World.” Babism, although in its infancy, 
counts to-day over one million adherents, and Mr. Ross 
thinks that it will extend in the future. Already three 
thousand Americans subscribe to the new faith. Its 
teachings prohibit mendicity, insist on cleanliness, and 
enjoin marriage upon all :— , 

Wives who for a period of nine months have had no news of 
their husbands are permitted to marry again, but if they are 
patient it is better, ‘‘since God loves those who are patient.” 
If quarrels arise between a man and his wife, he is not to divorce 
her at once, but must wait for a whole year, so that, perhaps, he 
may become reconciled to her. The kings of the earth are 
exhorted to adopt and spread the new faith. Wine and opium 
are forbidden. The sacred books are to be read regularly, but 
never so long as to cause weariness, Enemies are to be for- 
given, nor must evil be met with evil. 


CORNS AND CALLOSITIES. 


Dr. Louis Robinson writes a short but brightly-written 
article on the prosaic subject of corns, which he regards 
as originally not defects, but very useful protections :— 

Like modern savages living on perishable food, our barefoot fore- 
fathers must have been obliged to go a-hunting in all weathers : 
and, such being the case, they, in common with horses and dogs, 
needed an especially rapid growth of sole-material during the 
rainy season. Now, it is demonstrable that Nature has made 
elaborate provision for this very need in the case of most animals. 
When corns ‘‘ shoot” on the approach of damp weather, we 
owe the sharp, throbbing pain then experienced partly toa sudden 
increase of activity in the vascular and sensitive papil/ac, and 
partly to a rapid growth of the cuticle which already presses 
upon them—the whole being due to the fact that some senile and 
weather-wise commissary at headquarters, who does not believe 
in boots, having been appointed several thousand centuries before 
— things were thought of, is making provision against a rainy 
ay. 





OF REVIEWS. 


THE FORUM. 


THE Forum for April is about at its usual level. It 
opens with an article on “ The Preliminary Report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission” by Mr. A. F. Walker, who 
does not express any very decided judgment on the 
question which he discusses—the route to be adopted. 

300,000,000 AMERICANS. 

Mr. O. P. Austin makes the interesting prediction that 
the United States will contain 300,000,000 of people at 
the end of the twentieth century. -He makes some 
interesting comparisons with Europe, pointing out that 
if the United States were as densely peopled as the most 
populous countries in Europe she would have a popula- 
tion of over a thousand millions. In regard to the 
question whether the United States could support its 
300,000,000, he thinks that greater economy in the use of 
natural products will give it a sufficient food supply, and 
he looks upon South America, Africa, and Australia as 
future storehouses. 

ITALIAN POLITICS. 

Mr. R. M. Whitehouse contributes some “ Notes on 
Italian Politics.” He says :— 

It would be unsafe to build too confidingly on the lasting 
effects of the popular outburst of devotion and dynastic senti- 
ment which electrified all Italy on the dire news of the Monza 
tragedy ; but the most sceptical admit that the blood shed by 
Bresci’s bullet has cemented the ties between people and dynasty 
to an extent which the most sweeping legislative concessions 
would have been powerless to encompass. It would be equally 
hazardous to affirm that even the more tractable of the hetero- 
geneous elements in Parliament will be prepared to view with 
complacency any wider immission in public affairs by Victor 
Emmanuel III. But the prediction may be ventured upon that 
should he see fit, when the occasion arises, to revive constitutional 
prerogatives which have been allowed to fall into disuse, he 
will not be denied the support of a considerable number of 
enlightened :patriots—in and outside the chambers—whcether 
belonging to the rigidly conservative or frankly democratic 
ranks, 

THE KANSAS PROHIBITION MOVEMENT. 

Ex-Senator W. A. Peffer writes on “ Prohibition in 
Kansas” from the Prohibitionist’s point of view. As to 
the difficulty of coping with opposing interests, he says :— 

Topeka, the capital city of the State, with a high class of 
people, seventy-five per cent. of whom are in favour of a rigid 
enforcement of our liquor laws, has had to bear with from fifty 
to sixty joints regularly running for years past; and the police 
officers know the exact location and manager of every one of 
them, At a mass meeting in Topeka held on February roth, 
1g01, the chief of police read a long list of ‘* well-known joints ” 
then operating in the city, which, for one cause or other, he had 
been unable to close, although most of their managers had been 
arrested many times, and as often had gone back to their bars 
immediately after giving bond to appear at some convenient 
time. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. E. E. Hale reviews Mr. Holl’s book on the Hague 
Conference appreciatively. Mr. E. S. Meade writes on 
“The Limitations ef Monopoly.” Mr. J. W. Bailey puts 
forth ‘ The Case for the South,” urging that the Southern 
States should be allowed to work out their own salvation 
from the ignorant negro vote. 





M. Yves Guyot, in the Humanitarian, paints the social 
and economic position of France to-day in sombre colours. 
Politics are corrupt, taxation is crushing, “phobia” of 
some kind or other is always prevalent, and priest-ridden 
woman is powerful in home and State. His panacea is 
competition in place of protection. 
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THE REvIEws REVIEWED. 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

THE April number contains two very interesting articles 
upon the policy of free trade as opposed to protection. 
Just at the present moment, when so many people appear 
to be advocating a reversion to that system which was 
abandoned during the time of Cobden and Bright, it is 
instructive to have the views of expert Americans on the 
subject. 

COMMERCIAL WAR. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson strongly objects to Lord Rose- 
bery’s use of the word “war” in connection with inter- 
national trade. Wars of tariffs there may be and are, 
but a war of trade is unthinkable. He points out that 
the term “ British Free Trade” is not fully warranted :— 

The Netherlands anticipated Greai Britain by two centuries or 
more, conducting their long struggle with Spain on a free trade 
basis, emerging from it rich and prosperous, the rival of England 
on the sea and the peer of any nation in commerce, while Spain 
entered upon her period of decadence for the very reason that 
her rulers were actuated by the same fallacies that Lord Rose- 
bery unthinkingly admits when he uses the phrase ‘‘a war of 
trade.” 

Mr. Atkinson ‘also reminds his readers that the 
prosperity of the United States is due to the American 
system of almost continental free trade. Free trade, he 
says, amongst the States is the bond that keeps the nation 
in existence. He goes on to sketch out the great advance 
in.American trade, and foreshadows the adoption of free 
trade by the United States. He says :— 
™ The American system of free trade may soon be extended on 
the methods of common sense, to the gradual but sure removal 
of all the duties on imports except those which may be main- 
tained for revenue. American free trade will surely be so 
extended as soon as the country becomes aware of the fact 
that the worst obstruction to exports is the taxation of goods 
by duties on the imports, which it might secure in exchange 
for its products, ‘especially from the great non-machine-using 
continents. 

A SHORTSIGHTED TARIFF WAR. 


Mr..W. L. Saunders contributes a powerful counterpart 
to Mr. Atkinson’s article in his paper, “ American Tariff 
Policy now shutting the Open Door.” The chief object of 
the writer is to show how much the United States will 
lose in the present tariff war with Russia. The average 
import of Russian sugar appears to be about £15,000 a 
year, and this has now been taxed up to Ioo per cent. in 
accordance with the Dingley tariff law. America’s exports 
to Russia amounted to £2,000,000 last year, and M. de 
Witte at once replied by raising the tariff by 30 per cent. 
on most imports from the States. It is not difficult to 
see who suffers most in the transaction. Mr. Saunders 
concludes with a plea for free trade. He says :— 

If the bars of protection serve as they do now in the case of 
this Russian business, as dams to obstruct the flow of our pro- 
ducts into foreign fields, then let us take them’down. Mr. Blaine, 
a disciple of protection, evidently saw clearly that reciprocity 
was essential to the*maintenance and integrity of protection ; 
hence he coupled it with his protection idea. If protection has 
built up the United States to its present position, and if to be a 
great manufacturing country is desirable in the interests of the 
whole people, then it is as important now to protect the manu- 
facturers by open doors as it was to build them up by a tariff 
which has now become useless and which has begun to be hurtful. 


BRIDGE-BUILDING. 

Mr. Thomas Curtis Clarke contributes an instructive 
article upon the causes of the superiority of American 
bridge-building practice. The article is illustrated with 
splendid reproductions of photographs of the best examples 
of the bridge-builder’s art. Mr. Clarke cites as an 
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instance of the admitted superiority the much greater 
experience Americans get. There are now in the States 
190,000 miles of railways, and it has been calculated that 
there is an average of one span of metallic bridge for 
every three miles of railway. This gives 63,000 bridges 
on existing lines. Mr. J. V. W. Reynders, in a letter on 
the subject, speaks of the way in which the newest tools are 
always adopted in the States despite the great cost, and 
of the reluctance of European firms todo this. He says :-— 

In the French shops visited by the writer, handling was done 
entirely by main strength and awkwardness, not a single 
travelling crane being in evidence. Nor did a single tool 
impress itself on his ‘mind that would not .be consigned to the 
scrap pile with us. English shops are somewhat in advance of 
this state, and while in Germany the nearest approach to 
American practice is found, the scale of expenditure for equip- 
ment is much reduced. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. C. B. Going contributes an account of the village 
communities of the factory, machine works and mines. 
Mr. A. G. Charleton writes his third paper on Gold 
Mining and Milling in Western Australia. Mr. W. W. 
Christie writes upon fuel combustion with draught 
furnished by mechanical method; and Transatlantic 
communication by means of the telephone is discussed 
by Professor M. I. Pupin. Mr. Ford’s article on Russian 
engineering opportunities is noticed elsewhere. 





CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

IN the April number a “Staff Correspondent” con- 
tributes a well-illustrated and interesting article upon the 
Russian Volunteer Fleet. This fleet was originally 
purchased by national subscription during the Russo- 
Turkish war. It first of all consisted of four steamers, 
the best types of their day, purchased from the North 
German Lloyd. Peace being concluded almost at once, 
the fleet was used simply for conveying sick and wounded 
troops. Then the steamers began to ply regularly between 
Odessa and Vladivostock. The profits were to be devoted 
to the construction of new vessels, but’as a self-supporting 
commercial enterprise the fleet was not a brilliant success. 
It now consists of fifteen ships, all modern vessels, and 
all of British build. The fleet receives an annual subsidy 
of 600,000 roubles, and the fees paid for the passage of 
the Suez Canal are refunded by the State Audit. 

BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY. 

James B. Alliott reviews the present position of our 
trade in an article in which the writer says that he does 
not take a pessimistic view of affairs. Trade just now is 
bad in other countries as well as in England, but there 
are also other reasons for the present depression.. Wars in 
South Africa and China have their influence, but legislation, 
such as the Merchandise Marks Acts, is more responsible 
still. Legislation preventing road locomotives going at a 
higher speed than four miles an hour, and the laws limiting 
electrical enterprises generally, have had a very adverse 
influence on trade. Mr. Alliott then proceeds to discuss 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and Trade Unions. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Dr. James Douglas contributes a second article upon 
American transcontinental railways. The description of 
the building of these huge undertakings is naturally most 
interesting, and the splendid illustrations add considerably 
to the article. Mr. D. Allen Willey writes upon American 
soft coal and some of the reasons for its ever increasing 
export. Mr. Alton P. Adams, in his article upon electric 
vehicles v. tramcars, is of the opinion that the former is 
the best system for city traffic. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

WE have mentioned elsewhere the articles of Dr. Barth 
on Tuberculosis,.and of M. Lamy on “ Women and State 
Education in France.” The remainder of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for April is not perhaps of outstanding 
merit, though there are one or two noticeable articles. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 

It is always interesting to read the opinions of a 
cultivated foreigner, even upon the oldest and stalest of 
literary questions. M. Filon, in discussing this, the 
eternal problem of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, summarises 
his conclusions by observing that, beginning in the heyday 
of youth under the influence of Petrarch and of Sidney, 
Shakespeare is left at the end in possession of himself, 
and already turning prematurely towards the gloomy 
prospect of his decline. They bring us from Biron to 
Romeo, from Romeo to Hamlet, and they make us have 
a presentiment of Prospero in “ The Tempest.” They 
illuminate the mental life rather than the real life of the 
poet, and if they are read in this light the sonnets become 
a confession. 

FRENCH CRITICS ON ENGLAND. 

The Vicomte de Vogiié reviews a little parcel of books 
written by French observers on England and the English 
people. He begins by the paradox that while in some 
of her actions England outrages the sentiments of justice 
and of pity which are innate in all hearts, in others she 
increases one’s pride in belonging to the human race ; but 
he perceives a new metamorphosis of the old England— 
an irresistible impulse towards democratic imperialism is 
carrying the country. M. de Vogiié approves most of the 
study of English psychology in the nineteenth century, 
written by M. Boutmy ; in his view the influence of race 
is a secondary factor. 

ETHIOPIA. 

In two articles, “ The Ethiopia of History ” and “The 
Ethiopia of To-day,” M. Pinon describes the resurrection 
of an African State. M. Pinon goes on to say that 
the independence of Ethiopia is necessary for the safety 
of the French colonies and the maintenance of the 
French possessions in Africa. The French writer 
points out that the Abyssinian tablelands com- 
mand the valley of the Nile much as might do a 
gigantic castle. There is a question of the Nile 
which is not exclusively African, but which con- 
cerns the balance of power in the Mediterranean and 
the freedom of commerce of the whole world. Great 
Britain, he says, would dominate the whole of Eastern 
Africa, and enclose in her stifling embrace the 
whole basin of the Indian Ocean and bring her 
weight to bear upon the destinies of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. This was long ago anticipated by Russian 
diplomacy, which realised that if England became 
mistress of all the valley of the Nile, she would exercise 
a decisive influence on the future. of the Ottoman Empire 
and of Persia. Consequently, the Russian Government 
has endeavoured for a long period to maintain the best 
relations with the Negus, and in this it has been assisted 
by the religious tie which links the two empires. To a 
Frenchman, of course, the fact that Russian and French 
interests in regard to Ethiopia absolutely coincide is full 
of significance, and M. Pinon goes on to show that 
Germany, now that she has become a great commercial 
and colonising Power, is equally interested in the inde- 
pendence of Ethiopia, the neutrality of the Nile, and the 
freedom of the Red Sea. 

What, then, of Ethiopia itself? “ Ethiopia only holds 
out its hand to God” is the proud motto which appears 
on Menelek’s new coinage. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES REVUES. 


THE April numbers: of this excellent magazine are 
chiefly concerned with matters of more general interest 
to Frenchmen than to Englishmen. 


THE BAD FRENCH OF FRENCH POLITICIANS. 


M. Ernest Charles discusses “ Parliamentary lan- 
guage.” He thinks it incontestable that French politicians 
are, as a rule, wofully ignorant of their own language :— 

If they are accused of being prone to all sorts of things with- 
out knowing anything about them, it must be admitted that they 
have an irrepressible tendency to say everything incorrectly. ... . 
Words twisted out of their real meaning, an arbitrary assemblage 
of incoherent expressions, confused phrases, periphrases, and 
metaphors, a mass of mistakes of all kinds, many of them 
traditional, and borrowed with deference by the young parlia- 
mentarian from the older one—this is parliamentary language. 


M. Ernest Charles then fills seventeen pages in proof 
of this, largely with quotations from well-known French 
politicians, 

WILL SOCIALISM KILL ART? 


M. Camille Mauclair discusses this question, and finds 
on the whole that it will not, although he thinks that, 
should the baser sort of Socialism get the upper hand, 
art may risk going down in the struggle. Architecture 
is most imperilled by modern utilitarianism. The 
tendency now is to think of nothing but hygiene in 
building a house. The exclusion of all “ religiosity” 
makes the case of architecture still worse. What would 
M. Mauclair say to a London suburb? Paintings, litera- 
ture, and music will all suffer, at any rate for a time. 
Music will flourish. “Its future is infinitely noble ; its 
mission brilliant.” Should the worst ‘predictions of the 
worst enemies of Socialism be realised, music will still 
retain its softening, ennobling influences. 


WIRELESS LIGHT. 


Dr. Caze gives an account of “wireless light,” or 
“Tesla light,” as it will be called if it ever comes into 
use. M. Tesla actually believes that he has applied the 
Marconi principles to electric light. The advantages 
M. Tesla claims are cheapness of installation and healthi- 
ness. His light, he says, produces the same effects as 
sunlight ; many disease germs would be destroyed by 
exposing patients to its rays. It is excellent for the eyes, 
and its effects can also be regulated. For instance,.in a 
hospital it can be made to furnish the exact amount of 
ozone considered necessary to purify the atmosphere. 
Truly a revolution in light, if M. Tesla can bring it 
about. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. Magaud d’Aubusson has a delicately written paper 
on “the time of the singing of birds,” tending to prove 
the tenderness and constancy of mated birds for each 
other. Bird-love, he says, is rooted in something far deeper 
than the merely physical. Some birds are more faithful 
and loving than others, but the writer says that in almost 
all the monogamic instinct is far stronger than is 
generally thought. At the end of the article we learn 
with pleasure that there is more to follow. An excellent 
anonymous article describes the short and tragic life of the 
Armenian writer and patriot, Tigrane Yergate. A curious 
paper is devoted to a celebrated Chinese drama, “ The 
“ Pi-pa-ki” ; and among the literary articles that by 
Mme. Starkoff on “Intellectual Couples in Russian 
Novels” is particularly interesting. M. Marcel also 
writes a rather painful article on the struggles of the 
unsuccessful artist—the Artistic Proletariat. 
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THE REvIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

THE two April numbers of the Revue de Paris, while 
keeping up a high level of general interest, have yet no 
article calling for separate notice. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

M. Belliot continues his very elaborate analysis of the 
causes which led to the formation of the Triple Alliance. 
He considers that the death of William I. practically 
loosened the Russo-German ez¢ente and thus paved the 
way for the Franco-Russian Alliance; and he devotes 
much space to the causes which led to the slackening of 
the traditional friendship which had existed so long 
between France and Italy. The writer admits that he 
knows very little of the preliminaries of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance. ‘* What,” he asks, “are the clauses of the pact 
evidently entered into between the two great nations? For 
how long does the agreement hold good? The secret 
has been marvellously kept.” M. Belliot also discusses 
the rumoured Anglo-Italian agreement of 1887, but he 
does not believe that any definite agreement was arrived 
at ; in proof of this he quotes from a speech by Lord 
Salisbury at a Lord Mayor’s banquet. It is, of course, 
the object of the French writer to prove that the Triple 
Alliance has injured, far more than it has benefited, Italy, 
and in the May numbers of the Revue he hopes to show 
the truth of this. 

THE FIRST BERNADOTTE. 

Of great historical interest is M. Penguad’s account 
of the middle and old age of the French soldier who 
became, by grace of Napoleon, King of Sweden, and was 
the only one of the great conqueror’s sovereigns who 
knew how to keep the guerdon due to his valour. Over- 
shadowed by his great chief, the first Bernadotte had yet 
one of the most interesting and romantic careers of the 
century. The son of a Pau shopkeeper, he began life as 
a soldier of the revolutionary forces ; then he worked his 
way up until he became one of Napoleon’s Marshals, and 
he ended by being not only the ruler, but the popular 
sovereign of the stern little northern race whose language 
he never really mastered. With extreme intelligence, 
and in this imitating Napoleon himself, he surrounded 
himself with a kind of royal medieval atmosphere. 
When presiding over his parliament he sat impassible on 
a gorgeous silver throne studded with gems ; his aim and 
object in life appears to have been to pose as a benevolent 
despot. He always remained a Frenchman at heart ; 
and though he soon ceased to be on even friendly terms 
with the man to whom he owed everything, the news 
of Waterloo filled him with grief. He was then still only 
Prince of Sweden, and did not proclaim himself King 
until the February of 1818, when Louis XVIII. 
actually found himself compelled to send an envoy 
to bear his congratulations to a brother sovereign 
who had begun life as one of the humblest of Louis the 
Sixteenth’s subjects. Bernadotte is said to have foreseen 
the death of Napoleon during a prophetic dream, and 
while the news excited in him no surprise, it affected 
him greatly. He is said to have observed, “He 
was not vanquished by man, for he was the greatest of 
us, but God punished him because he believed too much 
in himself, in his own intelligence and power.” It is 
stated that he feared Napoleon’s posthumous resentment, 
and that he managed to purchase the silence of one or 
more of those who might have testified as to the 
Emperor’s opinion of his late lieutenant. Charles XVI. 
lived long enough to see the remains of Napoleon brought 
back in triumph from St. Helena, and it was then that 
he exclaimed, “ To think that I was once a Marshal of 
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France, and that I am now only King of Sweden!” 
He died four years later, the only one of his generation 
who lived to extreme old age, and the doyen, at the time 
of his death, of European sovereigns. He was deeply 
regretted by the Swedish people, who saw in him a ruler 
who had ensured thirty years of complete peace for their 
country. 
A GERMAN TRADES UNION. 

Those interested in Trades Unionism in its varying 
phases should read M. Russai’s interesting account of a 
Trades Union formed by the workmen whose life work 
lies in Hamburg. The Hamburg dockers, in spite of the 
many difficulties put in their way by their employers, and 
even by the law of the country, have managed to form a 
very strong Union, which has been able, at any rate, to 
effect certain modifications in the conditions of labour. 
In 1896 there was a strike which ended disastrously for the 
men, but notwithstanding this fact the shipowners and 
those concerned with the administration of the great sea- 
port made up their minds that it should not occur again, 
and in 1898 théy substantially granted the terms asked by 
the dockers of 1896. The most important Union, which 
goes by the name of “Verband der Hafenarbeiter,” 
requires each of its members to pay 73d. a month, and in 
return, not only looks after his interests, but also supplies 
him with a quarterly paper, which is soon to be pub- 
lished monthly. With so small a pecuniary support, the 
“Verband der Hafenarbeiter” cannot put by much, and 
a strike fund is, of course out of the question. Still, the 
Union made a gallant attempt to supply its members 
with funds during 1896, but at the end of a week the 
funds were exhausted and the strikers had to appeal to 
public charity. Even in spite of its poverty it must be 
admitted that the Union plays its part in binding the 
Hamburg portworkers together; and so it is almost 
impossible to measure the moral force of such an asso- 
ciation. Incidentally the writer describes a visit paid by 
him to Hamburg and his interviews with several of the 
dockers and their families, which would seem to prove 
that the work is accomplished under far less favourable 
conditions than are enjoyed by their British comrades. 

THE ROMANCE OF DEAD CITIES. 

M. Diehl contributes to the second April number a 
curiously fascinating account of the dead cities of the 
East—Famagouste and Rhodes, formerly the capitals of 
Cyprus, once, strange as it seems to recall it now, as 
French as Marseilles itself. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, though nominally Venetian, Cyprus 
was full of French families, and several modern French 
historians have reconstructed with infinite pains the 
splendid, if somewhat sombre, history of these medizval 
towns. Lovers of Shakespeare will recall that Othello 
is thought to take place at Famagouste, but long before 
Shakespeare’s day the town was one of the great com- 
mercial cities of the East. On the highway to the Holy 
Land it was two days’ sail from Egypt, and onlya few 
hours removed from Syria and Asia Minor. In 1571 the 
town underwent a terrible siege, which unhappily ended 
disastrously, the island and town passing into the hands 
of the Grand Turk. Now for over four hundred years 
Famagouste has been a dead city, but the ruins which 
remain show what a splendid place it must once have 
been, and there are few more impressive sights in the 
world of travel than that of the city with so splendid a 
past and so sordid a present. Since the British occupa- 
tion of the island a corner of the town is inhabited, and 
amid the ruins of the Palace of Lusignan is laid out a 
lawn-tennis court. 
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- THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

WE have noticed elsewhere M. Charpentier’s article 
on Chinese magic. The remainder of the Nouvelle Revue 
for April fully maintains its high standard. 

THE NEW DISCOVERIES IN CRETE. 

M. Lechat describes the remarkable excavations of the 
palace of Minos in Crete which have been made by Mr. 
Arthur Evans. This mysterious personage has now 
been brought out of the domain of legend, in which he 
was said to share with AZacus and Rhadamanthus the 
judicial offices of hell, into the clearer light of history, It 
would be tedious to trace in detail all that has been found 
in the remains of the magnificent palace of Minos, but it 
may be stated that the wall paintings were perhaps what 
most astonished the explorers. The walls were covered 
with a kind of earthenware glaze, and then with a mortar 
on which the pictures were painted. Now this mortar, 
instead of crumbling away, broke off from the walls in 
large pieces, many of which have been discovered ; and 
although there are, of course, numerous gaps which 
cannot be filled up, still the subjects of the paintings can 
easily be recognised. They are principally of the ordinary 
decorative kind—processions of young people and other 
figures, no doubt portraits. A common subject is a bull, 
but all the pictures give a much higher idea of Mycenzean 
art than had before been entertained. 

THE NEW STAR. 

In a third article on the new star, Perseus, M. Lacour 
discusses the puzzling phenomena presented by the 
sudden appearance, and sometimes the sudden extinc- 
tion, of new stars. There have been various hypotheses, 
but on the whole M. Lacour prefers that of Sir Norman 
Lockyer. He attributes the appearance of a new star 
to the meeting of two streams of cosmic matter. If we 
imagine a group of asteroids crossing with immense 
speed some gaseous mass such as, for example, one of 
the comets which from time to time approach the sun, 
the friction which they would undergo in crossing the 
gaseous mass would produce a considerable elevation of 
temperature, and a bright light would result, which would 
go out as soon as the asteroids had crossed the gaseous 
mass. 

CATHOLICISM AND AMERICANISM. 

M. Firman Roz deals in a brief paper with that 
remarkable movement which the spread of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States has produced. 
Father Hacker, the founder of the American Paulists, 
was the author of a remarkable book called “ The Church 
and the Republic,” in which he not only maintained that 
there was nothing inherently opposed to the religious and 
social system of Catholicism in the American Republic, 
but actually that that particular form of government was 
best suited to Catholicism, and he went on to maintain 
that the teaching of Protestantism on virtue and on 
original sin conflicted with the very fundamental basis of 
the American nation, which obviously rests on the pro- 
position that every man is naturally virtuous enough to be 
capable of self-government. In summing up, M. Roz 
explains that nothing is changed, either in the doctrine 
or the dogmas, or the ethical system, or the discipline of 
the Catholic Church, but the spirit of those who are 
attached to the system, and who teach and propagate it, 
is animating with a new vigour the secular body which 
surrounds it. This principle can be defined in a word 
which inspires all the thoughts and all the actions of the 
young American Republic ; it is confidence—confidence 
in oneself first of all, confidence in one’s age next, and 
confidence in life, and, more generally, in everything. 





OF REVIEWS. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 
Dip EDWARD II. DIE IN ITALY? 


A CURIOUS point in English history is raised by the 
Italian Senator, Costantino Negri, in the Nuova Anto- 
fogia (April Ist). It appears that in 1877 a French 
professor, M. A. Germain, discovered in the episcopal 
archives of Maguelone, under the date 1368, the copy of 
a letter professing to be addressed to Edward III. by 
Manuel del Fiesco, Bishop of Vercelli, and sometime 
Canon of York. The letter relates the escape of 
Edward II. from Berkeley Castle, his subsequent wander- 
ings through Europe, including a visit to the Pope at 
Avignon, and his final adoption of a life of prayer and 
penancein a hermitage first at Melazzo and then at Cecima 
in Lombardy. The question, of course, is whether this 
letter is genuine or not. Against its authenticity is the 
fact that it receives no confirmation from any contem- 
porary records ; in its favour are the facts that the writer, 
M. del Fiesco, was a well-known member of a distin- 
guished family with many relations with England, who 
was a most likely person for the unhappy Edward II. 
to have revealed himself to ; that the letter is obviously 
written by some one with an intimate knowledge of 
English affairs, and contains no glaring inconsistencies, 
neither is any motive for a forgery apparent. Mr. J. A. 
Froude, however, writing to Professor Gallenga in 1890, 
declined to accept the letter as genuine, and the dis- 
covery excited little interest among English historians. 
It is in the hope of prompting them to a fuller sifting of 
all the evidence concerned that Professor Negri brings 
the matter once more before the public. 

The Axntologia, which has always been friendly to 
England, gives the text of an appeal drawn up by a com- 
mittee containing the names of many well-known senators, 
deputies, and professors, with a view to bringing Italy 
into line with an international movement in favour of 
peace between England and the Boers which would 
ensure some measure of independence to the latter, who, 
“by their simplicity of life, their loyal character, and 
indomitable energy of will, have won universal 
esteem.” 

To the mid-April number Professor Oliver contributes 
an exceedingly interesting account of the very rigid 
intellectual education received by the present King of 
Italy. His governor, General Osio, was a stern dis- 
ciplinarian, whose wishes even King Humbert scarcely 
dared to question, and whose authority over the little 
Prince was entire. The boy was a docile and studious 
pupil, but one almost wonders that, delicate as he was, 
he managed to survive so severe a régime, and sucha 
surfeit of instruction. Lieutenant F. Vitale contributes 
the most readable account we have yet seen of the 
“fallen hero” Aguinaldo, and the causes which led up 
to American intervention ; it is illustrated by a number 
of charming photos. 

It is proposed to celebrate through Italy the centenary 
of the birth of Vincenzo Gioberti, hence articles both in 
the Crvilta Cattolica and the }Rassegna Nazionale, the 
one denouncing, the other belauding him. The Civilta 
is also publishing a series of articles against divorce, and 
quotes with much satisfaction Gladstone’s strong opposi- 
tion to it. 

Cosmos Catholicus is publishing a series of well- 
illustrated articles by Fr. Coleman, O.P., on the 
suppression of the monasteries in Ireland under Henry 
VIII. The latest instalment (April 15th) contains 
views of the ruins of many destroyed Franciscan 
abbeys. 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


—_——— 


Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und Land. 


THE April number contains a rather interesting sketch 
of Todleben by A. Baltrusch. The writer remarks upon 
the extreme scarcity of published particulars about this 
German general. He was born in Mitau in 1817. His 
father destined him to follow in his steps as a merchant, 
but it was not to be. When at the University he had, 
in common with all merchants’ sons, frequent rows and 
duels with the sons of the nobles. This incurred the 
anger of his father, and young Todleben resolved that 
the only way out of the difficulty was to become a 
soldier. After considerable trouble he won a grudging 
consent from his father and entered the Engineering 
School in St. Petersburg in 1832. So industrious was he 
that he passed into the army four years later at the age 
of nineteen. His energy brought him to the front. In 1850 
he returned to St. Petersburg and married the daughter 
of a rich merchant, but against the latter’s will. Four 
years later England and France declared war on Russia, 
and the defence of the Crimea became imperative. Grand 
Duke Nicholas was put in supreme command, and 
soon found that the defences of Sebastopol were out 
of date. Agrand council was held to determine what 
should be done. After long discussions, which only 
emphasized the difficulty owing to the hard rock and 
shortness of time available, the Grand Duke turned to the 
engineer officers present and asked for suggestions. 
Todleben promptly stepped forward and handed him 
exhaustive plans for the defence. These were accepted. 
‘Todleben was made a general and began the works which 
have made him famous. The results of his efforts are 
well known here. Instead of an easy prey, the Allies found 
Sebastopol impregnable, and although they ultimately 
-succeeded in forcing their way in, it was at the cost of so 
much blood and treasure as to be little compensated for 
by the barren triumph. 

When the Russo-Turkish war broke out in 1877 Todle- 
ben was to have been put in command of the Russian 
forces. Owing to Court intrigues, he lost the appoint- 
ment, and it was only after the failure of other generals 
before Plevna that the Tsar had to send for him. 
‘Todleben soon carried the war to a successful conclusion. 
He died in 1884, and was ultimately buried in the grave- 
yard on the slopes opposite Sebastopol, in the midst of 
the soldiers who had lost their lives in heroically guarding 
his: defences of the town. 

Ulrich von Hassell contributes his usual optimistic 
article upon German colonial matters. 


Deutsche Rundschau. 


When reading Major Otto Wachs’ article on the 
strategic significance of the Northern Pacific, one cannot 
help being struck by the entire absence of any reference 
to China as a nation or a power. She is certainly men- 
tioned, but only as if she were a happy hunting-ground 
for any one who desired a strategical position on her 
shores. The Major reviews the position in the China 
Sea, and rejoices over the fact that Germany has firmly 
established herself at Kiao Chou, with a vast hinter- 
Jand at her back to draw upon. 

Herman Grimm writes a sort of essay composed of his 
thoughts on the Bismarck love-letters which have recently 
been published. These letters have occasioned a great 
deal of curiosity, and are quite different from what the 


general public expected, but without them we lack the 
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natural introduction to Bismarck’s “ Thoughts and 
Reminiscences.” Mr. Grimm concludes his article with 
a panegyric of the great statesman, the builder of the 
German Empire. 


A. 


Nord und Sud. 


The April number is singularly devoid of interest to the 
English reader. The review of Eugen Wolf’s book, 
“My Travels in Central China,” is, however, rather 
instructive, and shows that the book itself must be worth 
reading. It contains some sixty-seven illustrations, of 
which several are reproduced. Most of the other articles 
are made up of fiction. 


Ueber Land und Meer. 


As usual, this magazine is very well illustrated. The 
April number, however, is rather above the average, and 
has as a frontispiece a portrait ,very ‘finely printed in 
colours of the Prince Regent of Bavaria. Ernst Teja 
Meyer contributes an illustrated description of the new 
cavalry lance-béat which has been introduced into the 
German Army. It is made from twelve or sixteen 
lances, whichj can be put together in five minutes 
and taken to bits in two. This skeleton is covered 
with a waterproof canvas in two minutes, and is 
then ready for use. Further lances form the oars, the 
blades of which are composed of canvas firmly fixed to 
pieces of wood. These “ blades” can be easily rolled up 
and put in the pocket. The whole affair is very light, in 
fact two complete boats can easily be packed upon a 
horse. The two boats when in use are lashed together 
by means of lances laid across the tops. Although not 
rapid or neat, certainly they have great strategical value, 
as they can always be taken with the troops and not 
have to follow later, as is the case with boats formerly 
used, which required seven horses and four men to fetch 
them along. Mr. Franz Woas contributes an interesting 
photograph which he took of Li Hung Chang recently, 
and accompanies it with a slight description of his visit. 
Luise Schultze-Briick contributes a long article, illustrated 
with sketches, upon ladies’ fashions during one thou- 
sand years. There are several rather interesting photos 
and drawings of the Allies in Pekin, sprinkled here and 
there through the number. Rather a good article by 
Avon Perfall describes the various exhibits in the Stutt- 
gart Exhibition of American hunting trophies. 


ee on 


MeClure’s Magazine. 


¢ I NOTICE elsewhere Mr. White’s account of his “ Walks 
and Talks with Count Tolstoy.” There is an admirable 
natural history paper “ The Story of the Beaver,” describ- 
ing the life of that most interesting but rapidly-vanishing 
rodent. There ate several short papers on topics more 
interesting to Americans than to the English readers. 
Among those may be mentioned Miss Tarbell’s account 
of the disbanding of the Confederate Army at the close of 
the war. Two-thirds of all property was destroyed. It 
may be noted that it was more than twelve months after 
the surrender of General Lee that the United States 
Government ventured to issue a proclamation that the war 
was locally terminated. Guerilla war was kept up by 
small bands who were not finally disposed of until 
August, 1866. 

Josiah Flint describes New York from the thief’s point 
of view. Rudyard Kipling’s story is continued, and there 
are the usual ingredients of short stories and other 
descriptive papers. 











THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


WHY NOT NEW-ZEALANDISE GREAT BRITAIN ?* 


R. H. D. LLOYD, of Winetka, Illinois, the famous 
author of “ Wealth against Commonwealth,” the 
most pitiless exposure of the methods by which the 

great monopoly of the Standard Oil Trust was built up in 
the United States of America, spent last month in Europe. 
In the course of his visit he called at Mowbray House, and 
I had the pleasure of renewing the acquaintance of one 
of the most charming, cultured, and thoughtful of those 
Americans who have devoted their lives to the study of 
the social evolution of moral society. We were both 


eight years older than when we last met, and greyer, if not 
I was delighted to see Mr. Lloyd and to hear from 


wiser. 





Fudge.] 


Mr. Lloyd had just returned from Germany, where he 
had been spending a short time. He was a little more 
than a week in England, and had been making the best 
use of his time. 

“What is the net result ?” I said. 

“Itseems to me,” said he, “that we are entering upon 
a new era. The expansion of American trade is going 
to be the great phenomenon of the immediate future. 
Our industries, organised as they have never been before, 
directed by men of great capacity, audacity and ambi- 
tion, will undertake the direction of the productive 
capacity of the world. What has occurred or what 





[New York. 


They, cannot keep back the rising tide of American Competition, 


his own lips the ripened conclusions at which he had arrived 
after much wandering to and fro over the whole earth. 


I—AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. LLOYD. 


“What is your hope in America?” said I, going to the 
centre of things at a bound. 

“T am at a loss,” said Mr. Lloyd, “as to the position 
of affairs in America. I see no light anywhere on the 
American horizon. The situation in America is so per- 
plexing, and in many respects so hopeless, that I came 
over to Europe in order to see whether from the outside I 
could get a view-point which would enable me to form a 
clearer idea as to the probable course of events.” 





* “Newest England. The Notes of a Democratic Traveller in New 
Zealand, with some Australian a iy al By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 387 pages. 


is about to occur reminds me of what happened in 
your own country when you struck down the Dutch 
on the seas and made yourselves the great traders 
of the world. The expansion of England which took 
place in the over-sea trade is now going to take place in 
America, under different conditions. We have been 
training for it for some time, but the American Trust has 
now filled its arsenals, disciplined its armies, and is now 
about to set the pace to the world in all matters of 
industry and production. I do not see what there is 
that is going to stand up against it. On thecontrary, it 
seems to me that the producers of the old world will 
prefer to stand in with the Trust rather than to oppose it. 
The Napoleons of industry who are about to undertake 
the conquest of the old world will do like the other 
Napoleons, and embody in their conquering legions as 
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allies the best ot yourmen. But the direction, the ideas, 
the control, will be in the hands of the American Trust. 
The Trust is virtually supreme in the United States, and 
when it has achieved the economic subjection of the 
old world it may consolidate the plutocratic system, 
against which the American people may be powerless. 
Yes, the evolution of the American Trust has become a 
great international and European question. In Germany 
they are very uneasy. Things are bad there, and in 
England also you are likely to have a difficult time.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and therein lies the hope of the situa- 
tion, for in the immediate future the road to salvation lies 
along the path of tribulation. It is a Via Dolorosa, but 
in no other way can we escape from the city of destruction. 
Now, as in old times, the people do not seem to be able to 
stand prosperity, and are only brought back to their true 
ideals by the pressure of adversity.” 

“In America that road seems to be closed to us at 
present,” said Mr. Lloyd. ‘“ We have a surplus of fifteen 
millions with a much greater potential surplus.” 

“ Whereas,” I interrupted, “in England a deficit of 
fifty millions and increased taxation ’—we were talking 
on Budget night—“ is the first rumble of the thunder 
of Sinai which the man in the street has heard since the 
moral influenza of Jingoism seized possession of the 
nation.” 

“Nevertheless, in no country but America,” said Mr. 
Lloyd, “is there such a well-organised, vigorously sus- 
tained campaign against this malady of the modern State 
as there is among the band of thinkers and reformers 
who are combatting the evil in the United States.” 

‘“* And how do you find things in England?” I asked. 

“In the House of Commons there are a few individuals 
who have their minds open to the light of the coming day, 
among whom I should put John Burns very nearly in the 
first rank. Burns impresses me much. He will go far. 
His career has only begun. In the near future he will 
play a great part.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ I am afraid we are on the verge of the 
revolutionary era here, and the old order will pass. 
And what do you think of the Liberal Party ?” 

“It has perished,” he said, “ with the fulfilment of its 
old ideals. What is called the Liberal Party has no 
mandate, has no programme, and therefore has no 
courage and no influence. It seems to me that it was 
buried with Mr. Gladstone, and it will know no resurrec- 
tion. The future lies with other men and other ideals.” 

“If you see no light in Westminster,” I said, “ what 
do you think about Spring Gardens ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lloyd, “the London County Council 
is doing good work ; but what fills me with the greatest 
hope is the progress of the co-operative movement in 
England. That seems to me one of the greatest things 
of our time—the most hopeful, the most promising.” 

I had previously remarked to Mr. Lloyd that I thought 
he did not need to take so gloomy a view about the 
Trusts, inasmuch as, if they were successful, their success 
would demolish the one great obstacle which had hitherto 
offered an insuperable impediment to the realisation of 
the collectivist ideal. It had hitherto been believed that 
the human brain, judged by its failures when it attempted 
to direct great administrations, was inadequate to the 
efficient oversight and control of a great system of State 
Socialism—videlicet our War Office. But if the syndi- 
cates were to prove that great national industries could 
be organised and controlled by a few individuals, 
the chief practical argument against Socialism would 
disappear. 

Mr. Lloyd objected. He said that the American Trust 
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only proved that a few individuals might have the organ- 
ising genius that had been displayed by areat military 
conquerors in the past, but their success did not prove 
that the people as a whole were capable of producing 
men able to control such great organisations. 

“ But,” he went on to say, “I think your co-onerative 
movement in England does prove that the people have 
got the capacity, and it is to my mind the brightest point 
in the whole dark horizon. 1 was particularly struck, 
for instance,” continued Mr. Lloyd, “ with the scheme of 
co-operative housing which has been elaborated by your 
co-operators, and which, I believe, is to be publicly 
inaugurated this very week. According to Mr. Henry 
Vivian, who for the last year or two has been engaged 
in elaborating the project, the system is extraordinarily 
successful in avoiding the pitfalls into which similar 
schemes have fallen in the past. No doubt you are all 
interested in the housing schemes of the London County 
Council ; but there is something infinitely more attrac- 
tive, to my mind, in a co-operative system which enables 
working men to build their hovses and to become their 
own landlords, without coming upon the rates, and 
without establishing an antagonism of interests between 
the municipal landlord and the individual tenant. There 
is no social experiment the development of which I shall 
watch with greater interest ihat this co-operative building 
scheme of Mr. Vivian’s. It seems to me that it is along 
such lines that the progress to a happier state of society 
is to be secured.” 

It is this passionate faith in co-operation which 
attracted Mr. Lloyd irresistibly to New Zealand, where 
the greatest co-operative experiment ever made by man 
is being carried out under the direction of the Colonial 
Government. Mr. Lloyd’s book, * Newest England,” 
which, strange to say, has not yet ken published in 
England, but has excited immense interest and met with 
a most favourable reception in America, records his 
experiences as a traveller who visited the Great Britain 
of the Pacific, not as a tourist, but as a keen observer of 
the phenomenon of socialevolution. ‘‘ Newest England * 
is a charming book, brightly written, crammed with 
facts, and instinct on every page with the inspiration of 
a great enthusiasm. I gently chaffed Mr. Lloyd for the 
excessive admiration of the New Zealanders. 

“You put no vinegar in your salad,” said I. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lloyd, “when I wrote ‘ Wealth 
against Commonwealth,’ I came to the conclusion that 
I would not resort to the ordinary devices of book-makers 
by putting in qualifying words which blunt the sharp 
outlines of the salient facts. 1 was determined I would 
tell the truth exactly as I saw it, without any qualifica- 
tions or modifications whatever.” 

“And so,” I answered, “as you painted the devil jet 
black, you carried out the same principle to the other 
extreme, and painted New Zealand as an archangel white 
as snow.” 

“T painted it as I found it,” said Mr. Lloyd. “ The 
book is the expression of the impressions left upon my 
mind as the result of a long, painstaking examination of 
New Zealand as it is to-day. It is a picture not with- 
out shadows. There are economic difficulties ahead, the 
chief of which may be traced to the excessive dependence 
of New Zealand upon the English market and the 
English Stock Exchange; but take :t all in all, the 
chief doubt is whether there can be any sequel worthy 
to follow so splendid a first volume. You may think 
that I am indulging in hyperbole, but I am speaking in 
sober fact when I say that from the point of view of 
human progress, and the evolution of civilised society 
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from barbarism towards a state of tolerable happiness, 
the French Revolution is an insignificant phenomenon 
compared with the importance of the effort which New 
Zealand has made in the last ten years.” 

Ten years! Then it was since the first number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS was published that this great 
epoch-making revolution has been worked out in the 
Pacific, while the rest of the world was too much engaged 
in its own affairs to spare it more than a passing thought. 
Even now it is a somewhat curious reflection upon the 
absent-mindedness of John Bull that, despite all the efforts 
of Mr. Reeves and others, it has needed an American 
citizen to come along and interpret to him the immense 
significance of what our colonists have been doing. 

Mr. Lloyd has many qualifications for the task. He is 
a man of cosmopolitan sympathies, of singular detach- 
ment of mind, of English, Dutch, and Huguenot descent, 
who, after spending his earlier youth in the fierce struggle 
of Chicago journalism, was able to withdraw in the prime 
of his manhood to his rural retreat at Winetka, in which 
he studied with philosophic eye the phenomena which 
indicate the trend of the evolution of modern society. 
Mr. Lloyd is a direct lineal descendant of Whalley, the 
regicide, and few things gave him more pleasure during 
his present visit than to find a statue of the greatest 
regicide of the moment, Oliver Cromwell, standing 
sovereign and alone in the enclosed space outside West- 
minster Hall, within which the warrant was signed for 
the execution of Charles Stuart, which took place at 
Whitehall Banqueting House. That Mr. Lloyd is a 
democrat and a co-operator, if not a Socialist, goes with- 
out saying, and his standpoint must be taken into account 
in listening to his narrative of what New Zealand 
has done and has tried todo. But even after the discount 
has been made, his book on “ Newest England” forces 
the suggestion upon the mind whether, considering that 
the Liberal Party has gone bankrupt and has neither 
leaders, programme, mandate, nor ideal, British demo- 
cracy might do worse than place a Government in power 
with a mandate to New Zealandise Great Britain. Thirty 
years ago no charge was so frequently brought against 
English Radicals as a supposed desire on their part to 
Americanise the British Constitution. For the last ten 
years, if Lord Salisbury ventured to allow one gleam of 
hope to flicker in the sombre chamber of despondency in 
which he habitually dwells, it has been supplied by his 
dream that some day the British democracy, in the 
interests of Conservatism, might graft some distinctive 
features of the American constitution upon the Constitu- 
tion of our own country. To Americanise the Constitution 
has ceased to be a taunt in Tory mouths ; it has almost 
become a Conservative ideal. English Progressives must, 
therefore, go further afield, and here we have in Mr. 
Lloyd’s book a formula ready to hand. Why not New- 
Zealandise Great Britain? J 

Of course it is impossible to transport ex loc the 
legislation which suits a community of three-quarters of 
a million people scattered oyer the virgin islands of the 
Pacific, whose area is almost co-extensive with that of 
Great Britain, to the forty millions of people who live in 
the United Kingdom. Neither will it be reasonable 
to contend that measures which have produced excellent 
results in a very new community with unexhausted 
resources, would produce the same measure of success 
if adopted in an old country such as ours. On the other 
hand, it may be contended that evils against which 
New Zealand has taken such energetic and original 
precautions, are infinitely greater in this country than 
they are in any of the colonies, and that if the colonies 
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need to adopt such measures to cope with social evils and 
to secure the happiness of the people, how much the 
more necessary is it to adopt even stronger measures of 
the same kind in order to cope with the evils from which 
we are suffering at home. Not even the greatest fanatic 
of a formula would contend that the principle of New 
Zealandising Great Britain would entail the adoption in 
detail of the New Zealand legislation. All that is meant 
by the demand is, that the nation, as a whole, should 
undertake, through its elected representatives and 
executive government, the co-operative organisation of 
society in such a way as to produce not only the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, but the greatest degree 
of self-respect and the greatest development of the spirit 
of patriotic citizenship. 

The last sentence in Mr. Lloyd’s book gives the key to 
its author’s conception of the New Zealand idea. He 
says :— 

In New Zealand the best stock of civilisation was isolated by 
destiny for the culture of reform, as the bacteriologist isolates 
his culture of germs. New Zealand has discovered an anti-toxin 
of revolution—a cure of monopoly by monopoly. New Zealand, 
because united, was able to lead; because she has led, others 
can follow. 


“ The New Zealand policy,” again says Mr. Lloyd, “is 
a deliberate exploitation of both capitalists and proletariat 
by the middle class, which means to be itself the fittest 
that survives. The capitalists are taxed progressively, 
and the proletarian is given land and labour that he may 
also become a capitalist to be taxed. Towards this fixed 
purpose the people of all parties are moving steadily. 
They mean to mould their institutions of taxation, land 
tenure, public ownership, etc., so that there shall never 
develop among them those social pests the millionaire 
and the pauper.” 


II—WHAT NEW ZEALAND HAS DONE. 


Instead of explaining any further what Mr. Lloyd found 
in New Zealand, it is best to make one good solid extract 
from his concluding chapter, in which he thus sums up 
the record of ten years’ work :— 

The policy of taxation is reversed. The general property 
tax on improvements, enterprise, and poverty is abolished, and 
the taxation for national purposes of land and incomes intro- 
duced. Taxation is taken off from capital that is working and put 
on capital that is idle. The small man, because small, is exempted, 
and the rich man, because rich, is made to pay more, progres- 
sively, the more land and income he has, The burden of the 
old property tax forced the poor men who worked their places 
to sell out to the rich neighbour, who escaped taxation and grew 
rich by making no improvements. The new tax is planned 
especially to make the rich landowner sell to his small neigh- 
bours or to the Government, which will subdivide and sell to 
them itself. The old taxes built up monopolies; the new taxes 
‘burst them up.” To check speculation, to equalise poverty 
and wealth—to prevent great estates—these are some of its 
avowed objects. ‘‘No man now dreams,” an eminent New 
Zealander said, ‘‘ of attempting to found a great landed estate in 
New Zealand.” 

The people, by the use of their powers as citizens, get land 
for themselves through the State by taking it back from the men 
to whom they have previously sold it, and who have added field 
after field into great monopolies. The people resume these 
lands by taxation, by purchase (if the owners are willing to sell), 
and by force of law if they will not sell. They divide the 
lands thus recovered into gardens, farms, and homesteads for the 
landless. But to break the vicious circle by which private 
property in land leads to speculation, rack-rents, foreclosure, 
depopulation and monopoly, the revolution institutes a new 
system of land tenure, Itestablishes the lease in perpetuity by 
the State with limitations of area, cultivation, and transfer. It 
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inaugurates'a policy which is meant, ultimately, to make the 
State in New Zealand the owner of all the soil of New Zealand 
and the people all tenants of the one landlord who will never 
speculate, nor confiscate, nor rack-rent; and whose monopoly is 
their monopoly. 

In their public works policy the people establish themselves 
as their own contractors, The democracy begins the reform of 
the sweating system where all reforms should begin—at home— 
by abolishing it in its own work, doing away with the contractor 
and the contract system, with all its evils of sub-letting and of 
sweating the workmen and the work. It enters upon the practice 
of direct construction by the State of its own public works, and 
direct employment, without middlemen, of its own labour. The 
men hired by the new régime to build railroads, bridges, public 
buildings, make roads, etc., are taken by preference from those 
citizens who need work. In giving them work the new régime 
also gives them farms and homes from the public lands near by, 
or from the private estates which it buys and cuts up for that 
purpose. The working men themselves are made their own 
contractors, and taught, even the tramp and the casual, to work 
together co-operatively. The State as an employer sees and 
saves for the community the economic value of the labour of the 
old and incompetent, the unskilled and the tramp, which the 
private employer lets go to waste. 

By compulsory arbitration the public gets for the guidance of 
public opinion all the facts as to disputes between labour and 
capital, puts an end to strikes and lock-outs, clears its markets 
and its civilisation of the scandals and losses of street fights 
between the buyers and sellers of labour, and enables both sides 
to make contracts without strike clauses for years ahead. It 
transfers the private wars of economic enemies to a court-room, 
as society had previously taken the private wars of the barons 
from the field into the court-room. By abolishing the contractor 
it abolishes the sweating system in public works, and it banishes 
the sweater in private em by compulsory arbitration, with 
its power to fix minimum and maximum wages and all conditions 
of labour by forbidding the employment of boys and girls without 
pay, by the enactment of an advanced and minute code of factory 
laws, by regulating the hours of women and children, and so of 
men. It establishes a compulsory half-holiday by law for fac- 
tories and shops. It forbids the employment of uneducated and 
physically defective children and of all half-timers, For the unem- 
ployed the nation makes itselfa labour bureau. It brings them and 
the employers together. It reorganises its public works and land 
system so as to give land to the landless and work to the work- 
less. The fraud of compulsory insurance of working-men by 
their employer is stopped, and the State itself insures the working 
people against accident. For those for whom no private 
employment is to be had the State provides a ‘‘ State farm ”— 
a shelter, a waiting-room, and a school of work and co-opera- 
tion. It carries idle men and their families to idle land and 
organises them in groups of co-operative workers, giving them 
shelter and providing them with every necessary tool. For the 
extirpation of the slums—products of speculation in land and of 
sweating of labour—there are the land laws and tax laws, laws 
to stop speculation, and the labour laws to stop sweating, and, 
besides, the people have empowered themselves to take land 
from private owners, within or withou: city limits, for suburban 
homes for themselves, by friendly purchase, or by condemnation. 
Instead of paying heavy profits to’middlemen, the people can 
divide the lands among themselves at cost, as they have done 
with the ‘‘ resumed ” farms. 

The management of the railroads is changed from boards 
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of commissioners, independent of the people, to a Minister and 
Parliament dependent upon the people and responsive to public 
needs and public opinion, The railroad policy is changed from 
the use of the highways as moneymakers for the Treasury, 
relieving the general taxpayer at the expense of the producer, to 
their use as public utilities supplying that necessity of life— 
transportation—at cost. The new policy is to lower rates, never 
to raise them, and to keep lowering them as profits increase. 
New lines are built for the people, not for the great landowners. 
The methods of construction are changed from private contract 
to co-operative work, largely by groups of unemployed, with 
special reference to the settlement of them and other landless 
people on the land. 

The State takes over the management of the principal bank 
of thecolony. It assumes the ré/e of chief purveyor of credits to 
the commercial and financial interests, and so doing saves New 
Zealand from the panic of 1893. 

The revolution of 1890 does more than follow the line of least 
resistance—it adopts the policy of most assistance. The common- 
wealth makes itself the partner of the industry of the people. 
The nation’s railroads are used to redistribute unemployed 
labour, to rebuild industry shattered by calamity, to stimulate 
production by special rates to and from farms and factories, to 
give health and education to the school and factory population 
and the people generally by cheap excursions. To pay for the 
lands taken back from the private owners, the people get 
cheap money on Government bonds in London, and to equalise 
themselves with competitors nearer the world’s markets, and to 
emancipate themselves from the usurer, the producers of New 
Zealand give themselves cheap money through the Advances to 
Settlers Act. Money is borrowed in London at Treasury rates, 
to be loaned to the individual in New Zealand at cost, so 
that a single citizen of New Zealand gets his money in London 
at the same rate as if he were the government—as in truth he is 
—pius only the small cost of the operation. Instructors are sent 
about to teach the people co-operation in work and in industry, 
like dairying, and money is advanced to assist in the erection of 
creameries, Bonuses are given for the development of new 
processes. Patents are bought up, to be opened to the people at 
cost. Millions are spent on water-races and roads to foster 
mining. The Government gives free cold storage at the sea-coast 
and preparation for shipment for products to be exported. The 
firm of ‘‘Government and Co., Unlimited,” is established—a 
partnership of the people as a State with the people as indi- 
viduals, in agriculture, gold mining, and manufactures for home 
and abroad. 

Women are enfranchised, and legislation for ‘‘ one man, one 
vote,” enfranchises men too, and puts an end to the abuses of 
plural voting in Parliamentary and municipal elections, On 
election day one can see the baby-carriage standing in front of 
the polls while the father and mother go in and vote, against 
each other if they choose. 

Last of all, pensions are given to the aged poor. 

And this Fraternalism pays. In reducing railroad rates to the 
people as profits increase, the Government increases its profits 
faster than it reduces rates. The country is prosperous in every 
department — revenue, manufactures, commerce, agriculture. 
The democracy is a good business man. The State proves 
itself a successful money-lender and landlord. It makes a profit, 
and can lower its rents and rates of interest, and, unlike the 
private capitalist, does so. 

So far Mr. Lloyd. How would Fraternalism do as the 
watchword for the Liberal Party of the future ? 
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Some Norasnre Books oF THE MONTH. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK.* 

THESE are two very delightful volumes, not so much 
because of the love that is in the letters as because of the 
pictures which they give of the man Bismarck, or, at 
least, one great side of him which is usually concealed from 
those who have read most about Bismarck in the papers. 
We see here the man himself as portrayed in a series 
of letters extending not only over his engagement, but 
over the whole of his married life, which, judging from 
this correspondence, appears to have been singularly 
happy. The first eighty-five pages are devoted to letters 
to his betrothed. The rest of the two volumes are the 
letters written from the husband to the wife. 

One thing that will amaze most people who have had 
but a superficial knowledge of the real Bismarck is the 
close and unremitting study which he appears to 
have given to the Bible. There is one letter in 
particular, written to his betrothed immediately after 
their engagement, which is much more like a letter 
from an English Puritan than anything that might 
have been expected to issue from the pen of him 
who was to be known to fame as the Iron Chan- 
cellor. He reminds his wife of a conversation in 
which she had said that she would never have 
accepted him “had not God given me the key-hole and 
permitted me at least to peep through His door of 
mercy?” “That came into my mind,” he said, “ when I 
was reading I. Corinthians vil. 1, 5, 14 yesterday.” He 
goes on : “ Compare also Romans xiv. 22 and xv. 2 ; also 
particularly I. Corinthians iv. 5, viii. 2, ix. 20, also xii. 4, 
and the following further xiii. 2. All the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, seems to me to apply to the sub- 
ject. .We talked during that week or another one a 
great deal about the sanctity of doing good works. I will 
not inundate you with Scripture passages in this con- 
nection, but only tell you how splendid I find the Epistle 
of James, Matthew xxv. 24, and following :-——-Romans ii. 6, 
II. Corinthians v. 10, Romans ii. 13, I. John iii. 7, and 
countless others.” “ Against my will,” he adds, “I fall 
into spiritual discussion and controversies.” 

There is a very interesting letter in which he refers to 
his mother, from which it appears that she was eminently 
psychic. He says that she did not go to church, and 
was much attached to Swedenborg, the prophecies of 
Prevorst, and the theories of Mesmer, Schubert, 
Justinus, and Merner, an enthusiasm that stood in strange 
contradiction to her otherwise cold intellectual clearness. 
Bismarck himself had this element in his nature. He 
tells his beloved, “ Why, we see miracles every minute, 
and nothing but miracles.” 

He explains to his wife that although he studies the 
Bible constantly, and believes that it contains the Word 
of God, still he is not able to accept all that is written in 
the Bible, inasmuch as it was transmitted and communi- 
cated to us by persons who were still subject to sin and 
misunderstanding. 

On another occasion there is one very characteristic 
passage in which, after his marriage in 1853, he writes to 
his wife from Norderney : 

I read Romans xii. . . . on a seaweed mattress, with the storm 
and rain rattling against the window. It is a chapter which 
makes one realise how weak in faith and how wicked one is. I 
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would feed my enemy if he were hungry, but bless him—it would 
be a very superficial blessing were I to give it at all. May God 
make me better ! 

Alas! there is reason to fear that this must be numbered 
among one of the unanswered prayers, for if Bismarck 
was anything, to the end of his days he was a good hater. 
Another passage, written in 1859, when he was looking 
with misgiving into the future. He says :— 

I opened the Scriptures last evening at random, just to rid 
my anxious heart of politics, and my hand lighted immediately 
on the 5th verse of the 110th Psalm. (This is as follows: ‘* The 
Lord at thy right hand shall strike through kings in the day of 
His wrath.”) As God wills! It is, after all, only a question 
of time. Nations and people, folly and wisdom, war and peace 
—they come and go like waves, and the sea remains. 

But it would be a great mistake to imagine that these 
letters are predominantly full of theological disquisitions. 
The same note runs through them ali. In 1862 he writes 
to his “dearest heart” :— 

‘The Lord has never yet forsaken me in an unexpected and 
unsolicited position, and my trust stands firm that He will not 
let evil come upon me in this, nor upon my health either.” 
‘* Happy is the man,” he writes, just after the Franco-German 
war, ‘‘ Happy the man to whom God has given a virtuous wife 
who writes to him every day.” 

But that was by no means the only cause of his hap- 
piness. Writing in 1865, after eighteen years of married 
life, he tells his beloved heart to “thank God with me for 
all the good He has bestowed on us si~ce the honeymoon, 
enabling me to fix my inward gaze up.a the home-hearth 
in the desert of political life, as the wanderer abroad on 
a stormy night gazes at the light of approaching shelter. 
God grant it may be so till the final return ! ” 

Of domestic touches there are many—too many to be 
quoted here. To one, however, I must refer. It is that 
in which he announces the birth of his first child, “a 
healthy, well-formed girl, about nine pounds in weight.” 
He writes to his father-in-law :— 

‘‘Johanna lies still and tired yet cheerful and composed 
behind the curtain, the little creature for the time under 
coverlets on the sofa, squalling off and on. I am quite glad 
that the first is a daughter. If it had been a cat, I should have 
thanked God on my knees the moment Johanna was rid of it, 
It is really a desperate business.” 

Next day he writes :— 

‘* All is going very well, only the cradle is still lacking, and 
the little miss must camp meanwhile in a corn-basket. Johanna 
laments her daughter’s thick nose. I think it no larger than it 
has a right to be.” 

One more extract, and we will leave this interesting col- 
lection. They had had a great deal of trouble about a wet- 
nurse, which at last was satisfactorily settled. He writes :— 

“‘Your last letter, in which you inform me of the happy 
solution of the wet-nurse difficulty, took a real load off my heart. 
I thanked God for His mercy, and could almost have got drunk 
from sheer cheerfulness. May His_ protection continue hence- 
forth to guard you and the little darling. 

Of the political allusions which occur in these volumes 
I have not left myself room to speak, but I must, in con- 
clusion, quote one line from his letter written on July 5th, 
from London. He says :— 

‘*It was very pleasant there, but the English ministers know 
less about Prussia than about Japan and Mongolia, and they are 
not any cleverer than ours.” 

From which it would seem that we have not changed 
much in forty years. 
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SoME. NOTABLE BOOKS OF. THE 


**MR. STILLMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” * 

MR. W. J. STILLMAN, artist and journalist, has at 
last done what all his friends have long wished him 
todo. He has published a couple of volumes of his Auto- 
biography. His long and varied life, which I hope will 
be spared for many years to come, has been passed in the 
most widely varied scenes. Born in the peaceful home of 
New England, the son of a mother whose life was a constant 
prayer and wrestling with God for the salvation of her 
children, he made his first plunge into active politics by 
undertaking a mission for Kossuth in the revolutionary 
middle century ; but the most stirring part of his career 
‘was spent in the quarter of a century that he passed in 
the storm-centre of Eastern Europe. The second 
volume is almost entirely devoted to the Eastern 
Question. It opens with an account of his appointment 
to the American Consulate in Crete; and although the 
last two chapters deal with Italian politics, all the rest of 
the book is devoted to an account of the struggle of the 
Greeks and Slavs for independence of the Turkish rule. 
From first to last it is a book full of deep human interest, 
and of the first political importance. 

The second volume is indispensable to all those who 
wish to understand the real truth about the Near East. 
Mr. Stillman is an American, a revolutionist, an artist, 
a philosopher and a humanitarian. He was reared in an 
intensely religious atmosphere. He says of his child- 
hood :— 

I lived in an atmosphere of prayer and trust in God which 
impressed me so, that to this day the habit of thought and 
condition so formed is invincible. An unconscious aspiration 
and prayer, and an absolute and organic trust in the protection 
of Divine Providence, persisted in :my character, though reason 
has long assured me that this is but a crude and personal con- 
<eption of the divine law. 

His tribute to his mother is charming, and the whole 
of the first volume, as an autobiography, is far the most 
interesting ; just as the second, from a political point of 
view, is far the most important. Some day I hope to 
return to this book, for Mr. Stillman is one of the most 
interesting personalities of contemporary politics. 

But there are two things in this book which I cannot 
pass by even a cursory notice without special mention. 
The first is the tribute which he pays to the 77wzes in the 
preface. Mr. Stillman was for years the white black- 
bird on the staff of the Zzes. He represented older and 
better traditions, and a new Stillman would have very 
little chance of appreciation under the present régime of 
Printing House Square. But in his preface he says, “ It 
would be ungrateful and dishonest if I should omit to 
bear my testimony to the noble character and services to 
humanity of that great journal, to which the most of my 
‘strength for more than twenty years of the best period of 
my life has been given. If ever I have had a noble impulse 
aroused by wrongs that came to my knowledge during 
the course of the years in which I served it, a good cause 
to defend or an abuse to attack, the 7zmes has never 
refused to give me room to tell my story. I have never 
been expected to conform my views to those of the office, 
nor have I ever done so, and I consider it the greatest 
honour that has ever come to me to have been so long in 
its service and to have maintained the confidence of its 
direction.” 

The other passage which I must quote is from the 
remarkable chapter on Spiritism, which constitutes a 
valuable contribution to the literature of Borderland. 
Despite his religious upbringing, Mr. Stillman is of a 


By W. J. Stillman, L.H.D. 
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profoundly sceptical disposition. But being of a scientific 
turn of mind, he entered into the investigation of Spiritism 
with earnestness and patience. An immense majority of 
men, he saw, had no real belief in human immortality. 
His own convictions were ingrained and immovable, but 
a physical demonstration of their verity seemed to him an 
eminently desirable result. In common with nearly 
every impartial observer, he found the threshold of 
investigations encumbered by a mass of imposture and 
fraud, which led him after a time entirely to ignore all 
professional mediums, and to dismiss most of the 
phenomena of the séance room as devoid of intellectual im- 
portance. But instead of being content with this negative 
finding, he had an opportunity of private investigation with 
personal friends. The most remarkable of all of his 
psychics was a Miss A., who had the gift of automatic 
handwriting. Her hand wrote communications in the 
handwriting of deceased persons, while her eyes were 
bandaged, and she herself was actively engaged in 
conversation upon other subjects. “The handwriting,” 
says Mr. Stillman, “of all the three series of com- 
munications was a better imitation of the writing of 
his deceased relatives than he, knowing it, could have 
produced. After this indication of her powers, the girl 
appears to have been controlled by the spirit of Turner, 
the artist. During the control, the girl sat up in her chair, 
with a most extraordinary impersonation of the old painter 
in manner, in the look-out from under the brow, and 
the pose of the head. “It was as if the ghost of Turner 
sat in the chair, and it made my flesh creep to the very 
tips of my fingers, as if a spirit sat before me.” When she 
walked across the room, she did so with the feeble step of 
an old man. She then went through the pantomime 
of stretching a sheet of paper on a drawing-board, 
sharpening a lead pencil, and tracing the outlines, 
then choosing a water-colour pencil, and then washing 
in a drawing. The medium seemed much amused by all 
these acts ; she knew nothing of drawing ; she understood 
nothing. Then with a pencil and her pocket-handkerchief 
she began taking out the lights—rubbing out, as the tech- 
nical term is. Mr. Stillman believed Turner never did 
this, and asked: “Do you mean to say that Turner 
rubbed out his lines ?” She answered in the affirmative. 
He asked whether in the drawing of Llanthony Abbey the 
central passage of sunlight and shadow through rain was 
done in that way, and she again gave the affirmative reply 
emphatically. Mr. Stillman was so convinced that this 
was wrong, that he refused to hold any further communica- 
tion with the medium, saying that it was a humbug, and 
that Turner could never have worked in that way. Six 
weeks later he sailed for England, and, on arriving in 
London, went to Ruskin and told him the story. Ruskin 
got the drawing of Llanthony Abbey down for examina- 
tion. “We scrutinised it closely, and both recognised 
beyond dispute that the drawing had been executed in 
the way that Miss A. indicated.” 

Mr. Stillman sums up his pow by declaring that his 
investigations tended to establish him immovably in two 
conclusions. “ The first is that there are about us, with 
certain faculties for making themselves understood by us, 
spiritual individualities; and second, that the human 
being possesses spiritual sense, parallel with the 
physical, by which it sees what the physical sense 
cannot see, and hears what is inaudible to the physical 
ear ; and my general, and I think logical, conclusion is 
that the spiritual sense appertains to the spiritual body, 
which survives the death of the physical.” 

Mr. Stillman’s courage and fidelity to truth in this 
honest expression of conviction deserves recognition. 
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° MODERN ITALY. 
AN OPTIMISTIC PICTURE. 


IGNORANCE, pure ignorance, is the root of much inter- 
national misunderstanding. Any book which removes 
the excuse for such ignorance deserves a warm welcome. 
From this. point of view, and altogether apart from its 
other merits, “ Italy To-day” (Nisbet) is a valuable 
addition to the political and social literature of the day. 
Messrs. Bolton, King, and Thomas Okey have success- 
fully attempted to give some account of the political and 
social condition of Italy of the present day. Unlike some 
other observers, they are full of a cheery, if critical, 
optimism, and are possessed of a strong faith in the 
future of Italy. In many respects the new Italian king- 
dom has been a disappointment to those who hailed its 
advent with enthusiasm. I remember the late Sir James 
Stansfield telling me that the outcome of Italian unity had 
been the keenest regret of his lifetime. The old enthusiasm 
which had inspired the veterans of Garibaldi and the disci- 
ples of Mazzini had died down and apparently borne no per- 
manent fruit. The writers of this book, however, see no 
lack of signs of a bright future due to the exertions of an 
awakened people. The divisions of Italian life, they 
believe, are neither as deep nor as permanent as they are 
thought to be. Beneath the slough of misgovernment and 
corruption and political apathy there is a rejuvenated 
nation, instinct with the qualities that make a great 
people. 


THE MASTER FACT OF ITALIAN POLITICS. 


The political prospect is less encouraging than the 
social outlook. Parliamentary institutions have not 
worked well in Italy, because the people have not yet 
been educated to take advantage of them. The 
principal result so far has been the piling up of the 
national debt until 42 per cent. of the nation’s annual 
expenditure is devoted to the payment of interest ; and 
the spread of corruption. There are no great parties to 
breed great statesmen, nor are there great statesmen to 
create great parties. In the Socialist party the authors 
see the remedy for all this dreary waste of intrigue and 
corruption. All their predispositions are in favour of the 
Socialists, who have increased very rapidly in recent 
years. Up to the present they have kept their hands 
unsullied from the taint of corruption, and have succeeded 
in absorbing much that is best in Italian life and thought. 
Socialism is the master fact of Italian politics to-day, 
they declare, and is destined to draw the lines of party 
deep and wide throughout the nation. The party, however, 
is barely ten years old and has not as yet endured the 
ordeal of office. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION. 

The authors are on firmer ground in dealing with the 
social condition of the people. Here they can point to 

rogress achieved in the past and not merely hoped for 
in the future. Where the remedy for the ills from which 
Italy is suffering lies with Parliament, they declare little 
or nothing has been done ; where it lies with the people 
themselves the progress has been great. The Italian 
peasant and working man has been slowly working out 
his own salvation, and learning to stand on his own feet. 
Co-operation and education have grown rapidly during 
recent years, and have raised many districts from indi- 
gence to comparative prosperity.. The whole system of 
agriculture in places has been revolutionised, and the 
land immensely increased in value and productiveness. 
People’s banks have exorcised the usurer, and the co- 
operative societies have worked many marvellous trans- 


THE RevIEw OF REviIEws. 


formations in rural Italy. There are signs, too, that 
Italy is at the commencement of a remarkable industrial 
expansion. Her rivers will do for her much of what coal 
has done for England. There is a great and increasing 
demand for Italian goods among the Italian emigrants ot 
South America. 


THE FEUD BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 


The feud between the Catholic Church and the State 
has lost much of its bitterness. The fighting is now 
carried on largely with blank cartridge. The attempt of 
the Church to boycott the State has met with very 
indifferent success. An increasing good feeling is 
growing up, although there is little probability that either 
side will formally renounce its hostility. The Catholic 
Church in Italy, the authors admit, and their bias is by no 
means clerical, still gives the impression of a mighty force, 
strong in its discipline, strong in its able leading, strong 
often in its good works, strong above all in the existing 
system of government. Of late years, too, the Church 
has displayed much social activity... The younger priests, 
especially in the north, have a high conception of their 
work, and busy themselves in work, which is altruistic 
rather than religious. 


ITALIANISING SOUTH AMERICA. 


Municipal reform is the most hopeful channel of social 
advance in Italy to-day. Parliament is discredited. Many 
more people take an active interest in municipal elections 
than in Parliamentary. While unity centralised the 
administration it centralised nothing else. Another en- 
couraging sign is the large number of emigrants which 
annually leave the shores of Italy. This exodus relieves 
the pressure at home and helps to leaven Italian 
thought with new ideas. The account which the writers 
give of the new and greater Italy which is fast growing 
up in the republics of South America is very striking. 
Already in Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentine there are 
three million Italians, or about one-seventh of the total 
white population. Indeed, South Americaj promises to 
become the United States of the Italian races. These 
Italian immigrants cling tenaciously to their nationality, 
- they cherish no dreams of living beneath the Italian 

ag. 
A NATIONAL BALANCE SHEET. 


To sum up, despite many discouraging features, of 
which perhaps the universal illiteracy is the worst, Italy 
has progressed since 1860. The auditors thus balance 
the account of good and evil :— 


It is true that there is wide despair and discontent : that 
Italians say, ‘‘we were better off when we were worse 
off.” But none the less, intellectually and morally the 
gain has been large; materially the current is small and 
has its breakwaters, but it runs. There is a slow gain in wealth. 
The country is richer by at least £2,000,000 a year ; the savings 
banks alone show annual accumulations nearly to that figure. 
At whatever present sacrifice, the nation has covered itself with 
railways and roads, has built harbours, has reclaimed large 
stretches of land, has given itself a system of education, has laid 
the foundations of an industrial future. Wages rose rapidly 
in industry and agriculture between 1860 and 1885, though it is. 
true that since 1890 they have been on the whole stationary, and 
have fallen in more cases than they have risen. In spite of 
protective tariffs, food and clothes are cheaper. In the seventies 
it cost forty-nine hours of labour in certain industries to buy a 
bushel of wheat, in the nineties it cost twenty-six. Life is long 
and more healthy, clothes are better, food is perhaps more 
plentiful and varied, and if wants have grown faster than satis- 
faction, if discontent with the present is strong, it makes only 
another spur to progress, 
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BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE.* 

SARAH GRAND has now given us a third notable novel, 
which, although extremely interesting and original, 
deepens the impression that the authoress is much more 
interesting than any of her books. There is a sad 
interest about her, a kind of melancholy. She is a 
woman of splendid courage, high ideals, and a keen 
sympathetic insight into many phases of life, but she is 
like a thrush with a broken wing. There was a time when 
her wing was not broken, and when all the limitless 
possibilities of life spread themselves before her every 
morning when she woke to new life, with a keen zest 
to see, to learn, to discover, and to possess. But some 
time, somewhere, whether by accident or by violence, 
something broke, and the keen zest of interest in the new 
wonders of the new day died out in her, and henceforth 
the radiance of life is like the light of the moon, a reflec- 
tion from another orb. Hence there is a pathos in her 
stories that is all the more acute because of the 
somewhat mordant humour by which it is concealed. 
In “Babs the Impossible” as in “The Heavenly 
Twins ” and in “ Beth,” the authoress lives again the life 
of her teens. It is only in the portrayal of girl-life 
that she can dip her pen in the brighter hues. After- 
wards life becomes grey for her, the colour, the brightness, 
the buoyancy of existence, lie only in the enchanted teens. 
Beth is younger than Babs, and was more loveable. 
In Babs we have the dawning of the new life. From 
maidenhood she nears the mystic verge of womanhood ; 
but it is rather as the falling of a shadow than as the 
rising of asun. Babs, wilful, impetuous, reckless, a tom- 
boy of a girl, who is utterly unconscious of the fact 
that to outward appearance she has emerged into 
the state of womanhood, while she still remains a child 
at heart, visiting her men friends at midnight, kissing 
them, and liking to be kissed as a very child, is 
a very natural creation, although it was_ hardly 
necessary to heighten the impossibility of her character 
by furnishing her with such foils as her conventional 
sister and her more or less weak-minded brother. Babs is 
Beth in the atmosphere of a country house, where she has 
ample wealth, an indulgent mother, and is allowed to do 
pretty well whatever she pleases. She is an enfant 
terrible in long frocks. The whole essence of the 
character lies there. .As a study of the dawning of 
womanhood in a creature in which the child instinct 
survived into the long-frocked period, it is a subtle study 
into which the authoress has evidently put infinite pains. 

But Babs is not the central character of the book. Babs, 
after all, is only a second Beth, whereas the real central 
figure is not a woman but a man, and an original creation. 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney is a great character. To describe 
his story in outline would be to convince everyone that it 
would be impossible to make such a man a living hero 
of a real story ; but Sarah Grand has done it, and done it 
extremely well. I suspect that when she began her story, 
she had no intention of making him so prominent a figure. 
For at least one half the book the reader is in suspense as 
to whether or not the hero is going to turn out the villain 
of the piece ; but in the end she seems to have fallen 
in love with her creation, and carries him triumphantly 
through ordeals to which any other man would have 
succumbed. His career may be denounced as fantastic 
and impossible, but all that can be said is that while 
there is a good deal of the charlatan about him, as there 
was about Lord Beaconsfield, he is really a living, 
breathing human being, whom we remember as a 
permanent addition to the number of our acquaintances 
in the realms of fiction. 

In “ Babs,” like all the rest of Sarah Grand’s writing, 
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the piteous undertone of sadness is continually recurring. 
The particular evil upon which she has brooded in writing 
this book is, what she calls the waste of womanhood in 
country places. The men-folk go to the great cities, 
leaving their sisters to starve through life, in an 
Adamless Eden. “Babs the Impossible” may be 
regarded as a treatise on the impossibility of 
women living alone without the shrinkage of their 
whole nature. The woman is born to be loved, to 
marry, to be the mother of children, and those who do 
not fulfil their natural avocation, and who have no great 
interest coming into their lives to compensate for their 
lack of the natural sacraments of their sex are apt to 
become trivial, peevish and unhappy creatures. Into 
such a country village, seventeen miles from a railway 
station, Mr. Tinney arrives, a mature bachelor with 
a kindly heart, an_ affectionate disposition, and con- 
siderable wealth. The immediate result is that in a very 
few months nearly all the single women, mothers and 
daughters, and widows and spinsters, have fallen head- 
over-ears in love with him. He has introduced a new 
interest into life. He is the eternal masculine who 
profits by an artificial monopoly produced by the 
conditions of modern life. That he does not grossly 
abuse his position, and ultimately succeeds in carrying 
off the great prize of the county, is due to Sarah Grand’s 
sound ideas as to the impossibility of making a hero of 
a man who does not place any limits upon the indulgence 
of his emotions. But the story of the way in which all 
unmated women cleave to him, bask in his smile, and 
consider that Paradise has come to earth again in the 
warmth of his genial presence, is very excellently, told, 
and a very pathetic tale it is, Tinney himscls, ‘whea . 
expostulated with by the vicar. as to this wiolesale 
philandering, by which he !2 sborieusly eadcavoured;-to, 
act as handy man for a wKoie évamaunity of womer, 
thus expresses himself in one of tle most characteristic 
passages of his many discourses :— 

‘*But my dear sir,” Mr. Jellybond Tinney remonstrated, 
‘that is my way of making myself agreeable. When I think of 
the paucity of men in this country—of all those who are drafted 
off as soldiers and sailors, for instance—and of these poor, dear 
women pining for them, I could turn Mohammedan, my dear 
sir. Tut! tut! I could indeed.” Mr. Jellybond Tinney was so 
overcome with sympathy and indignation that he had to wipe 


his eyes. 
‘* What has a wonmn to look forward to in life but her love- 
time,” he proceeded—‘‘ her little love-time? It’s soon over, I 


assure you—the best part of it. Women should all be allowed 
an aftermath of sentiment. It would really be better for most 
women if they had two husbands—one to minister to their 
spiritual necessities and their aspirations exclusively, and the 
other for the usual better-and-worse-till-death-us-do-part busi- 
ness. Ladies we know here in this neighbourhood are quite 
satisfied with their husbands as husbands ; but the diviner side 
of their natures was starved until I came. What was my ré/e? 
Why, benefactor of my species. The homes that I have made 
happy, the homes in which discontent once reigned, are—er— 
numerous, I assure you. Women, women especially. There is 
only one way to benefit women. Love them. I love them all ! 
Short or tall, fat or lean, ugly or beautiful, I love them, and I 
make love to them. Poor dears!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I should 
like to marry them all!” 

Mr. Tinney is a very human man, and the women are 
not less human, and are some of them etched with very 
delicate and sympathetic pen. The moral of the whole 
thing is that the conditions of modern life should not put 
asunder those whom God hath joined together—a text 
which may be interpreted in a much wider sense than in 
relation t toa a single married couple. 





* “Babs the Impossible.” By Sarah Grand. Price 6s. 
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UP FROM SLAVERY. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NEGRO. 

FEw more interesting and instructive autobiographies 
have been published in recent years than Mr. Booker 
T. Washington’s record of his career from slavery 
upwards. Mr. Booker Washington is one of the most 
remarkable men his race has ever produced. The work 
he is doing among the coloured people of the South in 
educating them to take their rightful place in American 
life, has met with the unstinted approval of Southerners 
and Northerners alike. 

IN THE DAYS OF SLAVERY. 

Mr. Booker Washington’s own life-story, told with 
charming simplicity and humour in the pages of “Up 
from Slavery” (Doubleday, Page and Co., 6s.), is one of 
absorbing interest. He was born a slave on a Virginian 
plantation. His mother was the plantation cook. He 
did not even know the name of his father. The little 
family grew up amidst all the surroundings of slavery. 
They lived in a miserable hovel, and were totally 
ignorant of even the rudiments of education. “I cannot 
remember having slept in a bed until our family was 
declared free,” Mr. Washington says in recalling the 
memories of his early days. When he was old enough, he 
worked at the “ big house,” fanning flies from the table 
during meal-times. He was still very young when the 
slaves were liberated, and one of his earliest recollections 
is that of his mother leaning over him and kissing him, 
while the tears of joy streamed down her face, after the 
reading of the Emancipation Proclamation. The frantic 
joy of the negroes quickly gave place to misgivings. 
‘They had té fend,fot themselves, and the easy, lazy life of 

_ slavery was .exthanged’for the struggle. for existence. 
.. Bocker he)ped to, support his family by working in the 
, _ palt furnaces and the coal mines. He did not even know 
his alphabet.‘ .He vids ‘setzed with an intense longing to 
read. He says, speaking of the first lesson he ever 
received :— 

The first thing I ever learned in the way of book knowledge 
was while working in the salt furnace. Each salt packer had 
his barrels marked with a certain number. The number 
allotted to my stepfather was ‘‘18.” At the close of the day’s 
work the boss of the packers would come round and put ‘‘ 18” 
on each of our barrels, and I soon learned to recognise that 
figure whenever I saw it, and after a while got to the point 
where I could make that figure, though I knew nothing about 
any other figures or letters. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR AN EDUCATION. 


After the emancipation throughout the South, the 
remarkable spectacle was witnessed of a whole race 
going to school for the first time. The young lad 
managed to learn his alphabet unaided from an old 
spelling-book which his mother had procured for him. 
Then a primitive school was started in his neighbour- 
hood. He could not be spared from work by his step- 
father, but by rising at four o’clock in the morning and 
working till nine he was able to slip away to school. 
In order not to be late at school he used to 
move forward the office clock half an hour. Young 
Washington soon exhausted the small stock of learning 
of the village schoolmaster, and determined to go to 
Hampton, where a negro college had been established. 
Scraping together all the money he could earn or save, the 
young lad started out on the five-hundred-mile tramp. 
His entrance examination took the peculiar form of a 
house-cleaning operation, for he had no funds with which 
to pay for his education, and was compelled to do so in 
labour. He was set to sweeping a room :— 


I swept the recitation room three times. Then I got a 


dusting cloth and dusted it four times. All the woodwork 
around the walls, every bench, table and desk I went over four 


times with my dusting cloth. Besides, every piece of furniture 7 


had been moved and every closet and corner in the room had 


been cleaned. I had the feeling that my future depended in a | 


large measure upon the impression I made upon my teacher in 
the cleaning of that room, 


HELPING OTHERS. 


At Hampton, Booker Washington learned that labour 
was no disgrace, and came to love it for its own sake and 
for the independence and self-reliance which the ability 
to do something which the world wants done brings. 
After he had secured his own education he at once 
turned his attention to the helping of his less-favoured 
brethren. When an application came from Tuskegee for 
a coloured teacher to take charge of a normal school 
for coloured people he was selected as the most capable 
man for the post. The school was in what is called the 
Black Belt—that portion of Alabama where the negroes 
are most thickly settled and where the antagonism 
between white and black was most likely to be accent- 
uated. When Booker Washington arrived at the scene 
of his labours he found that nothing had been provided. 
A ramshackle shanty and a dilapidated church were 
secured for the school buildings. Both were badly in 
want of repair, and the school was opened under some- 
what trying conditions :— 

I recall that during the first months of the school that I taught 
in this building it was in such poor repair that, whenever it 
rained, one of the older students would very kindly leave his 
lessons and hold an umbrella over me while I heard the recitations 
of the others. 


The school grew rapidly, and by hard work a farm 
building was taken over. Every inch of space was 
occupied, even the stable and the hen-house being utilised 
for recitation rooms. 

Many students flocked to the new school in the hopes 
that they would be no longer called upon to work with 
their hands. They regarded education very much in the 
light of the old darkey who felt called upon to leave the 
cotton field for the pulpit. ‘O Lord,” he exclaimed, “de 
cotton am so grassy, de work am so hard, and de sun 
am so hot, that I b’lieve dis darkey am called upon to 
preach.” From the beginning Mr. Washington set before 
him an ideal of education which would turn out his 
students useful, if not indispensable, members of society. 
Their education was much more comprehensive than 
mere class work :— 

Ve wanted to teach the students how to bathe; how to care 


for their teeth and clothing. We wanted to teach them what to 
eat, and how to eat it properly, and how to care for their rooms. 


‘Aside from this, we wanted to give them such a practical know- 


ledge of some one industry, together with the spirit of industry, 
thrift and economy, that they would be sure of knowing how to 
make a living after they had left us. We wanted to teach them 
to study actual things, instead of mere books alone. 


The forty buildings which make up the college have been 
entirely constructed by the students with the exception of 
four. They have done everything, from baking the 
bricks to fitting the electric light. The result is that all 
over the South there are scattered negroes who are 
experts in many handicrafts because of the practical 
training they have had at Tuskegee. It has been found 
if a negro does better work than his white competitor 
race prejudice is no barrier to prevent his employment. 

Mr. Booker Washington has, by sheer force of character, 
devotion to duty, tact, and a genius for organisation, 
raised himself from an ignorant slave to a position among 
the foremost men of the United States. 
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A MODERN BOOK OF MARTYRS. 


THE China Inland Mission has compiled a modern 
book of martyrs, under the title of “ Martyred Mission- 
aries,” to commemorate the death of those who have 
perished in the China mission field during the Boxer 
uprising. No fewer than fifty-two men and women, and 
sixteen children, connected with the mission, died at their 
posts. Very few details of the deaths of these brave and 
devoted men and women are published. The mere 
record of the facts and a brief memorial by a friend or 
fellow-worker is all that is given. In the majority of 
cases the foreign missionaries appear to have been put 
to death speedily and without torture. The statements 
which have been made implying that the Boxers outraged 
their victims are declared to be untrue and without 
foundation. The most interesting thing about the many 
letters from missionaries, who have barely escaped with 
their lives, which are published in this volume, is the entire 
absence of any vindictive feeling against the Chinese as a 
whole or even those who were most active in persecuting. 
Again and againthemissionariesspeakinthe highest terms 
of the assistance which many Chinese officials rendered 
them in their peril even at the risk of punishment and 
degradation. Although an Imperial edict expressly with- 
drawing all protection from foreigners was circulated, 
governors and mandarins privately warned the mis- 
sionaries in many instances of their danger, provided 
them with an escort, and in other ways assisted them to 
make their escape to the coast. If the viceroys and 
governors of the greater part of China had not ignored 
the Imperial edicts there is small doubt but that the 
whole foreign community would have been exterminated. 
“The refugees from Shansi,” Dr. Griffith John testifies, 
“are loud in their praise of the treatment received by 
them from all the officials of Hupeh. It corresponds 
with testimony borne by all refugees from all parts to the 
kindness of the officials of this province.” Wherever an 
anti-foreign official had supreme control, as in the pro- 
vince of Shansi, the Christians had no mercy shown them 
and were killed without remorse. The native Christians 
nobly stood by their teachers, and numbers suffered 
martyrdom for their devotion to their faith. The letters 
also bear witness to many kindly deeds done by individual 
Chinese in spite of the violent opposition of the Boxer 
rabble. 

The narratives of those missionaries who escaped are full 
of thrilling interest. When the church and mission houses 
were burned and looted by infuriated mobs of Boxers the 
missionaries fled for their lives. For hundreds of miles 
they trudged to reach a place of safety, beaten from 
village to village by the angry villagers with stones and 
sticks. They were not allowed a minute’s peace ; they 
were continually face to face with death; they never 
knew which minute would be their last. Men, women, 
and children were stripped of their clothing, robbed of 
everything they possessed, and refused both food and 
shelter. It is not to be wondered at that several of the 
women and children died from wounds and exhaustion 
before they reached a place of safety. The following 
extract from the account of Mr. Charles Green gives a 
vivid idea of the torturing suspense which even those 
who eventually escaped had to live through day after 
day :— : 

To die in the cave or outside was all the same to us, and after 
briefly committing each other to our faithful Creator we made 
our way through to the kitchen; not a soul could be seen 
through the open doorway, but as I stepped on the threshold 
I saw a man on each side against the wall, with their long 
ghastly swords uplifted. Stepping back f»: a moment to tell the 
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two ladies to be prepared (one of them his wife), I walked out 
with one of the children in my arms, the ladies following with 
the other child. We were immediately seized and the great 
knives brandished over our heads. 

The missionaries utterly repudiate the charge that they 
were the cause of the troubles, excepting so far as the 
demands of the Roman Catholics for official recogni- 
tion tended to increase the exasperation of the 
Boxers. The Protestant missionaries were martyred, 
not because they were missionaries, but because they 
were foreigners. 





China and Her Mysteries. 

THIs is the somewhat fanciful title of a little handbook 
which gives within the compass of one hundred and 
twenty pages a popular account of China and the 
Chinese. It is written by Mr. Alfred Stead and is in- 
troduced by a preface from Baron Hayashi, the Japanese 
Ambassador in London. I am naturally much gratified 
to find that so distinguished an authority on the affairs 
of the Far East can thus refer to my son’s book :— 

Careful readers of the work now presented to them by Mr. 
Stead will find all the prominent features of Chinese life lucidly 
set forth therein, and will be put in possession of knowledge 
that will greatly assist them to understand the general direction 
of the ideas and sentiments of those many hundred millions of 
Chinese who are now becoming an important factor in inter- 
national politics. 

The little book, which is published by Hood, Douglas, 
and Howard, of Clifford’s Inn, bears the following dedica- 
tion :—‘ I dedicate this book and all my life to her who 
has made all things possible and to whom I owe ali.” 
In elucidation of which cryptic sentence some of our 
readers may be interested in knowing that its author is 
now honeymooning in Japan. He married Miss Elaine 
Hussey, of Indianapolis, en March 12th. 

—~o 
A Year in China. 

Mr. CLIVE BIGHAM had the good fortune to spend a 
year in China as Honorary Attaché to the Legation at 
Peking precisely at the moment when China occupied all 
men’s minds. His descriptions of his travels contain 
little that is new, but they will be of interest to those who 
are not already saturated with literature on the Celestial 
Empire. His travels included journeys through the 
heart of China from north to south, and from the Yellow 
Sea to the Tibetan frontier. He also traversed Man- 
churia and Korea, returning to Tientsin in time to take 
part in Admiral Seymour’s unsuccessful attempt to 
relieve the legations. He gives a detailed account of 
this expedition and of the nature of the opposition it had 
to contend with. The pictures with which “A Year in 
China” (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net) is illustrated are much 
above the average in excellence, and add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the volume. 

aaa 


The Passing of Victoria. 

Mr. J. A. HAMMERTON has edited and Mr. Horace 
Marshall has published a daintily got up volume of verse, 
entitled “The Passing of Victoria: the Poets’ Tribute.” 
It is surprising to find how many poets have been moved 
to lament in verse the death of Victoria. This volume of 
one hundred and eighty pages is entirely filled with the 
versified laments. We have contributions from seventy- 
six poets, but, strange to say, the collection does not 
include the Poet Laureate’s poem. Alfred Austin is 
conspicuous by his absence. One of the best poems in the 
book is “ The Queen’s Last Ride,” by Miss Wiicox. 
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A SWEDISH GENIUS.* 

WE owe the author, the translator, and the publisher 
our sincere and heartfelt thanks for the publication of 
this charming volume of short stories. They differ in 
quality, but all have a note of distinction and the aroma 
of a literature with a charm and a style all its own. 
“The Story of a Country House,” the longest of the 
stories, occupies 132 pages, and the fourteen others have 
only 200 pages between them. But whether you read 
the long story or the short stories, you are arrested 
on every page by the genius of the authoress, which 
is quaint, mystical, pathetic. Some of the legendary 
stories, although divorced from all Swedish set- 
ting, are simply perfect. Among them I would 
specially mention the story of Our Lord and St. Peter. 
The story tells how, when St. Peter was in Paradise, he 
was bitterly discontented at discovering that his old 
mother had not been admitted into heaven, as he 
thought she ought to have been, not for her own merits, 
but because, as he said, “I think I have deserved 
that she should come up here to me.” Now the life of 
St. Peter’s mother had not been such that she could enter 


heaven. She had never thought about anything 
but of hoarding money, and, from her extreme 
selfishness, would have been miserable in heaven. 


Nevertheless St. Peter insisted that she should be 
brought up. So Our Lord commanded an angel to 
hasten down to hell, and fetch St. Peter’s mother up 
from the abyss, and Peter, bending a little forward 
over the edge of a great rock, could see him as he flew 
right down ‘into hell. Hesaw the angel grow smaller and 
smaller until he reached the abode of the damned, in 
which it was as if the bottom of the gulf consisted of 
nothing but bodies and heads. When they saw the angel, 
all the millions and millions of languishing souls sprang 
up with arms lifted, and besought him to carry them to 
Paradise. Their cries ascended even unto Our Lord and 
St. Peter, and their hearts trembled with grief at hearing 
them. As the angel flew backwards and forwards over 
the myriads of lost souls they all rushed after him, so 
that it looked as if they were being swept about by a 
storm wind. At last, in the midst of the immense 
multitude the angel discovered Peter’s mother, swooped 
down upon her like a flash of lightning, and folding his 
arms round her, flew upwards. St. Peter was nearly 
crying for happiness because his mother was saved, 
and still greater joy filled him when he saw that 
however quick the angel had been, several of 
the damned had been even quicker. There were about 
a dozen who had succeeded in clinging to her, who should 
be saved, and they hoped that they might be carried up 
to Paradise with her. St. Peter thought that it was a 
great honour for his mother that she should be able to 
save so many poor creatures from damnation. The angel 
did not seem in the least weighed down by his burden. 
He rose and rose, and stretched his wings as lightly as 
if it were only a little dead bird he carried up to heaven. 
But then St. Peter saw that his mother began to free 
herself from the doomed who were clinging to her. She 
seized their hands and loosened their grasp, so that one 
after the other fell back again into hell :— 

St. Peter could hear how they begged and besought her, but 
she did not want any one to be saved besides herself. She 
freed herself from more and more of them, and flung them down 
into the precipice. And as they fell, the whole space was filled 
with cursings and wailings. 

Then St. Peter cried to his mother that she should have pity, 





* “From a Swedish Homestead.” 


Jestie Brdalianes By Selma Lagerléf. Translated by 


London: William Heinemann. 6s. 384 pages, 
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but she would not hear. And St. Peter saw that the angel flew 


more and more slowly the lighter his burden grew. St. Peter 
trembled so that he fell upon his knees. 
At last there was only one left clinging to St. Peter’s 


mother ; he had clasped his arms round her neck, and begged 
and prayed in her ear that she would at least let him follow her 
into the blessed Paradise. 

They had now risen so high that St. Peter had already 
stretched out his arms to receive his mother. But suddenly 
the angel kept his wings quite still, and his face grew dark as 
night. For the old woman had put her hands behind her back, 
and seized hold of the arms of him who was hanging on to her 
neck, and she strove and strove, until she succeeded in loosening 
the grasp of his hands, so that she was freed from the last of them. 

The same moment the angel sank several fathoms down, 
and it looked as if he had not enough strength to lift his wings. 
He looked down upon the old woman with a look of deep 
sorrow, his grasp round her body was loosened as if in spite of 
himself, and he let her fall, as if she were far too heavy a burden 
for him to bear now she was alone. Then he swung himself 
with a single stroke of his wings into Paradise. 

The story goes on to say that when St. Peter remained 
sobbing on the ground, Our Lord said to him: “ This, you 
must know, St. Peter, that so long as men have not 
charity there will not be found, either in heaven or upon 
earth, a place where sorrow and pain cannot reach them.” 


——_+o0— 


** LYSBETH.” 
By RIDER HAGGARD. 

“ LYSBETH ” is a romance or melodrama which contains 
more sensational situations to.the square foot than any 
story published for a long time. Mr. Haggard, deserting 
South Africa, which he .has so often drenched with 
blood in the fields of contemporary romance, has made 
a bold incursion into the past, and gives us a lurid 
picture of love, adventure, torture and crime located 
in the Netherlands during the time when the Dutch were 
making their great world-famous struggle against Alva 
and the Spaniards. Some future Mr. Haggard will pro- 
bably writea similar story up from, and find fitting incidents 
in, the present war of independence in South Africa. It is 
to be hoped, if he does, that he will not paint the English 
so uniformly black as he does the Spaniards. But after all 
Mr. Haggard is an artist of the lurid; red and yellow 
are the soberest colours on his pallet, and in “ Lysbeth ” 
there is very little that is grey. His Spanish villain is a 
devil incarnate, without a trace of redeeming white, while 
his Dutch heroes and heroines are of virtue and valour all 
compact. It is a pity that Mr. Haggard should have 
used his facile pen and lightning brush for the purpose of 
ministering to the passionate popular prejudices which 
still unfortunately divide Protestants and Catholics. It 
does not do to paint the perfect devil, and then to write 
underneath “ This is a Catholic”; neither is it good to 
paint hell, and inscribe it “The Roman Inquisition.” 
Such a method of handling difficult and delicate con- 
troversies is not calculated to heip us much either in 
loving our enemies or in understanding the motives which 
sway men who, with all their faults, are nevertheless of 
like passions with ourselves, of like aspirations, as 
honestly desirous as ourselves of making this world 
better than it is. 





IN Good Words for April Mr. James Scott’s paper on 
picturesque eggs is especially noteworthy. There is 
exquisite beauty in many of the eggs of the humblest, not 
to say disreputable, creatures; perhaps the egg of the 
singing fly is the finest specimen shown, but Mr. Scott 
does not fear to present a picture—and a tasteful picture 
it is, too—of the eggs of the bed-bug. 
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SomE NoTABLE Books OF THE MONTH. 


“MONTES THE MATADOR.”* 
By FRANK HARRIS. 

IT is some years since Mr. Harris published his 
“Elder Conklin, and Other Stories,” which stand out 
among the most vivid and masterly pieces of workman- 
ship in that kind of writing that the English literature 
possesses. It was understood that Mr. Frank Harris 
had abandoned short story writing and was devoting his 
attention to a great work on Shakespeare, endeavouring 
to reconstruct the man from his works. Hence the 
pleasant surprise which I felt on receiving this new 
volume. 

The new volume of stories embraces a wide range, 
beginning with the story of a Spanish bul-fighter, and 
ending with an ambitious attempt to portray the Russian 
Nihilist heroine, Sophie Peroffsky. Between these two 
there are shorter stories—one American, which revives 
reminiscences of the first volume of stories, and the 
other entitled “ First Love—a Confession,” while the 
shortest of all is entitled “ The Interpreter: a Mere 
Episode.” In all Mr. Frank Harris’s stories, but 
especially in the first and the last, there is manifest 
power and capacity for vividly picturing strongly- 
marked characters in very dramatic situations. There 
is also a subtle analysis of human emotion. His 
women are by no means divine. Sonia, to a certain 
extent, redeems the shortcomings of the others, but 
Mr. Harris has not yet given us his ideal heroine, for 
Sophie Peroffsky, or Sonia, as he calls her, although full of 
the vague longings and the vast aspirations of the Russian 
Nihilist, is a creature of disordered nerves, who charms 
us as much by her weakness as by her strength. The 
heroine in “Montes the Matador” is false to her 
lover, who takes his revenge upon her by causing 
the bull to kill his rival. Montes was engaged to 
be married to a woman who, unknown to him, was 
enciente by his friend, a rival, with whom he was living 
on terms of friendship. The woman was ambitious and 
insisted upon Montes obtaining for her lover the first 
place in the bull ring. Montes, whose suspicions were 
aroused, did so, knowing that his rival had not the nerve 
to face a really dangerous bull, and would certainly be 
killed. When the fatal day came, Montes stood by his 
rival, who was nervous, and said as the bull,was ready 
for him :— 

** You will stand by me, won’t you, Montes ?” 

And I asked with a smile: “Shall I stand by you as you 
stood by me?” ° 

‘* Ves, of course, we have always been friends.” 

‘*T shall be as true to you as you have been to me,” I said. 
And he moved to his right hand and watched the bull gore him 
to death. Then Montes went to the woman whom he was to 
have married, to glut his vengeance with the sight of her 
anguish. 

As I closed the door and folded my arms and looked at her, 
she rose, and her stare grew wild with surprise and horror, and 
then almost without moving her lips she said— 

**Holy Virgin, you did it! I see it in your face.” 

And my heart jumped against my arms for joy, and I said in 
the same slow whisper, imitating her— 

Yes, I did-it.”’ 

Then she swore, and cursed and struck her head with her 
fists, and asked how God—God—God could allow me to kill a 
man whose finger was worth a thousand lives such as mine. 
Then I laughed and said— 

**You mistake. You killed him, you made him an espada.” 
. . - She fell face forward on the ground ; nett morning she 
died in premature child-birth. 


* “ Montes the Matador, and Other Stories.” By Frank Harris. 254 pp. 
London: Grant Richards. 6s. . 
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That is powerful, although gruesome. The story of 
Sonia is in a much nobler key, and culminates in the 
story of the execution of the Nihilists. 

“ Suddenly,” says the eye-witness, “we saw the two 
tumbrils ; high upon the first, Rizakoff and Jelaboff, and 
in the next the other three, Sonia in the middle, the one 
divine thing in the world, with her smiling pale face and 
God-illumined eyes... When they unbound them on 
the platform, I could see her walk about cheering each 
of them, kissing them, encouraging them, but no one 
could hear what she said for the noise of the drums. Yet 
her courage lifted the soul and made the place sacred ! 
Then one after the other mounted the stool... I see 
her hanging still... As I came away everyone was 
crying, the soldiers and the people alike—everyone. 





THE BAIRNS’ BIBLE.’ 


A NEW edition of my little penny book which is intended 
to be the introduction to “ The Bairns’ Bible” is in the 
press, and will be issued shortly. I am very glad to 
report that this excursion into a somewhat unfamiliar field 
has been kindly received by those into whose domains I 
made my incursion. I read with peculiar pleasure and 
not a little gratitude the following extremely kind notice 
of my little book from the pen of the Bishop of Rochester. 
It appears in the Rochester Diocesan Magazine over the 
initials E. R., and it is seldom that I have been so 
fortunate as to receive so unequivocal an episcopal 
benediction :— 

‘* The Bairns’ Bible”—a little pamphlet of some twenty-five 
pages of print, and as many more of illustrations—which Mr. 
Stead has included in his series of children’s penny books, 
deserves careful attention. It is better described by its second 
title, ‘‘ A Talk about the old Book.” It is a vigorous attempt 
to put into a form intelligible to children the reasons why the 
Bible is to be valued and loved by us as by our forefathers, and 
to indicate in briefest form the pith of its message. 

It is a journalist’s incursion into the region of religious in- 
struction ; and the professional instructors will do well to give a 
cordial welcome to so brave and vigorous a free lance. It has a 
journalist’s qualities, of course, such as familiarity, rapid 
generalisation, unconventional form, from which some will 
shrink; but it has also the journalist’s force and skill in 
expression and arrangement, his powers of concentration, and 
illustration, and effect. The dynamic illustration, or analogy, 
of the storage battery with sun power behind it is strikingly 
forcible and instructive. What it has not is the journalist’s 
detachment. It is written by a man intense in his purpose and 
devoted to his subject. Merely as illustrating how the Bible 
commends itself to one typically modern mind it would be 
sufficiently interesting. But it should contribute more directly 
than this to the work of Christian teaching. It does not speak 
the language of Christian doctrine (though it assumes baptism) : 
it leaves to further teaching to define Who He is to whom it 
assigns the throne of humanity ; it assumes the main positions of 
modern critical method. Hence opinions about it may naturally 
vary, and some may shrink from putting it directly into their 
children’s hands. But even those who take this view can hardly 
fail to find in it some vigorous stimulus, and illustrative help, in 
their own attempts to do the same thing in a different way. 
The important thing is that this is a frank, earnest, manly effort 
to deal with a problem of Christian instruction which every 
parent or teacher will encounter, and which unfortunately, and 
to our great weakness, is often not so much as attempted. 

I hope that it may be carefully read by many parents and 
many teachers, with the effort by God’s grace to distil what may 
be available for them of the valuable help which I am sure that 
it contains. 

A copy of this little book can be sent from the office 
for three-halfpence. 
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A COLONY OF MERCY. 


THE author of “ Cities and Citizens,” which was re- 
viewed as a book of the month the month before last, has 
republished in a shilling edition the useful and suggestive 
book, “A Colony of Mercy,” which was published some 
years ago, and has for some time been out of print. It is 
a description of the marvellous philanthropic work which 
has'been done by Pastor von Bodelschwingh at the Colony 
of Bethel, near Bielefeld in Germany. Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh is a man of philanthropic genius who has applied 
his energies to the helping of the epileptics who form 
one of the most perplexing and helpless classes in the 
community. The book, although primarily dealing with 
epileptics and the working of the colony, threw much 
light upon many social problems, and in the opinion of 
many Bodelschwingh has found a clue to their solution. 
The colony of Lingfield was founded in this country 
avowedly on the lines laid down in the German colony 
of Bethel. It is to be hoped that it will be the pioneer 
of many similar colonies in other parts of the country. 

I amglad to note that the book “Cities and Citizens ” has 
attracted a good deal of attention and is likely to attract 
stillmore. The following extracts from letters received by 
those who have read the book and have been stirred by 
its contents show that the book is one which every social 
reformer should make a point of procuring and study- 
ing. In my review of the book I only dealt with 
the opening chapters. Others which handled the land 
question, the drink question, and the housing of the poor, 
were not noticed by me, although they were well worthy 
of attention. It is to be regretted that the author has 
included in her survey of our social difficulties, and her 
suggestions as to the way out, criticisms more severe than 
just upon the operations of the Salvation Army. The 
best of all people have, however, their limitations, and the 
author of “Cities and Citizens” is not the first who 
has regarded with special affection the faults rather than 
the excellences of their work. I append some extracts 
‘from the letters which have been received since our last 
issue :— 

‘*Thank you for ‘Cities and Citizens.’ I will bring the 
subject before my people. I agree with you about its import- 
ance.”—REv. R. F. Horton, D.D. 

“*T write to thank you for your strenuous advocacy of the 
cause of the poor. . . With hopes for your success in the good 
work you are doing. I wish a fund could be raised to send 
a copy to every county councillor in the land.”—ALFRED 
RUSSEL WALLACE. 

‘*Many thanks for the book. It is a much-needed and 
powerful appeal. It ought to be read all over the land, and 
specially in this great city. If we could get our fellow-citizens 
to listen, they might then be persuaded to make this question 
of ‘Homelessness’ their ‘next campaign.’” — REv. J. 
CLIFFORD, D.D. 

‘It is a splendid ideal. . .It will come when we take Christ 
seriously, which we don’t at present.”—-Rev. R. WESTROPE. 

“*T have been deeply interested. . .I don’t remember being 
so held by any book. I have been simply fascinated from start 
to finish. How one longs that the book could find its way into 
the hands of every M.P., every county councillor, and every 
minister and Christian worker in our land ; and not only those, 
it is a book for everybody who has the highest interests of the 
nation at heart. . .I thank you heartily for the book, which has 
taught me much, and I pray that it may be the means of 
awakening the people to a truer appreciation of the awful 
position we occupy as a nation—cursed by greed on the one 
hand and drink on the other.”—-S. E. Burrows, Exeter Hall. 


There is yet evidence that the question of housing is 
coming more and more to the front, not only in London, 
but in other great cities. Mr. Councillor Rutherford, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


of Liverpool, proposed to the Liverpool City Council, 
that they should appoint a small committee to inquire 
into and report upon the conditions and circumstances 
of life, both social and sanitary, of the very poorest of 
the people of Liverpool and their children :— 

1. The character of work done (nature of employment) (a) by 
parents, (b) by children (extent of child work). 

2. Means of getting to and from work to suitable shops, or to 
places of recreation (average distance of dwelling from present 
employment). 

3. Social influences, such as facilities for instruction and re- 
creation (schools, reading-rooms, playgrounds, baths, &c.). 

4. The character and sanitary condition of the dwelling and 
environment (cost, cellar, sublet house), to increase also struc- 
tural peculiarities, cleanliness, scavenging, lighting, &c. 

5. Habits of life (to include sobriety, orderly conduct, per- 
sonal cleanliness, care of offspring, &c.). 

6. The nature of prevalent diseases and their relative inci- 
dence and mortality. 

7. Miscellaneous: Any noteworthy or exceptional circum- 
stances. 

Liverpool is not worse than other places, and, among 
other evidence of the public spirit of its citizens, the 
papers have been last month calling attention to the 
gift of a palatial building, covering 500 square yards, 
that has been built and presented to the people of 
Southern Liverpool, under the title of Aigburth’s People’s 
Hall. 

Another sign of the times has been the general recog- 
nition of the philanthropic and public spirit of Mr. 
George Cadbury, who has begun a most interesting 
experiment in creating a model colony about four miles 
distant from Birmingham, in the neighbourhood of their 
chocolate works. His idea is to get the people back to 
the land by affording them cottage homes, each with 
about one-sixth of an acre of land which they can culti- 
vate in their spare time. In this colony the tenant, for 
6s. a week (including rates and taxes), can rent a cottage 
containing three rooms upstairs and three down, with a 
patent bath inside, a little piece of forecourt, and a 
substantial garden in the rear. 

The operations of the Cadbury Trust can be extended to 
any part of the United Kingdom. It is not a prohibition 
colony, but the trustees must be unanimous before any 
licence is granted, and, what is much more important, 
they can only do so providing that the net profits are 
devoted to securing for the village community recreations 
and counter-attractions to the liquor trade as ordinarily 
conducted. With one thousand, or even one hundred, 
George Cadburys in various parts of the Kingdom, we 
might begin to hope that something serious would at last 
be effected in this matter of the housing of the people. 
Meantime, anyone who wishes to have the question 
considered earnestly cannot do better than read “ Cities 
and Citizens,” and, having read the book, send it on to 
the person who is the most likely to take the matter up in 
practical shape. 

Another reassuring sign of the times is the appearance 
of the ‘‘ Social Service Handbook for Ireland” which is 
issued by the Dublin Central Committee of the Social 
Service Union. The articles deal with such important 
subjects as industrial schools, housing of the poor, 
municipalities and the poor, Irish workhouses, the child 
and the State, old age pensions, and the drink questioz, 
including a most interesting account of the Scandinavian 
licensing system. The value of the book is much 
enhanced by the Bibliography at the end of cach article, 
giving a list of the best books, pamphlets, magazine 
articles, Acts of Parliament, etc., bearing on that 
particular question, with price and publisher of each. 
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CONTEMPORARY POLITICS. 


Stead, Alfred. China, and Her Mysteries (with an introduction by His 
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DD veccescreosesseccoecesessecnsovesccsscesecees (Hood, Douglas and Howard) 
Licbold, Baron Alexander von. (Translz ated from the German by png 
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FICTION. 
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of Lambert, Rev. F.C. Lantern Slide Making. cap. é 4 pp. 
6/o “Ha nze nh Ww atson) 1/o 
6/o Maude, Mrs. Maud. A Handbook of Pyrography, or Burnt Wood 
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6/o TRAVEL. 
0/5 Clark, Rev. Francis E. A New Way Around an Old World. cr. 8vo. 
s/o BED. Pe -corcencecsnccrroeunsaaqseovscaanscatanssteccneanasacsncsqoemnsepegens Partridge) 2/S% 
6/o i 
& Bibliography. 
° ‘ ‘ Pinye 
THE Psychological Index, No.7 ; a Bibiiography of the 
3/6 Literature of Psychology for 1goo, has just been issued in 
connection with the Psychological Review. It is compiled 
by Mr. Howard C. Warren, of Princeton University, and 
others, and forms the seventh annual bibliography of 
2/0 psychology and cognate subjects. Foreign works are 
2/6 included and classified, and the present volume runs up to 
an alarming quantity for one subject in one 
7/6 year. - 

A work of a different order is M. D. Jordell’s “ Réper- 
toire Bibliographique de la Librairie Francaise pour 
Yannée 1900.” It forms a convenient catalogue of the 

1/0 French books of 1900, in continuation of the Lorenz Cata- 
logue, the last volume of which included French books to 
2/6 er 
the end of 1899. After a few years, the Lorenz Catalogue 
1/0 will, we hope, be resumed, and the annual volumes issued 
since 1899 be then re-arranged in one alphabet as before. 
The 1900 volume, just issued, appears to be only provisory- 
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HAVE before me the reports of two polyglot clubs, 
| one in England and one in France, and both are 

interesting in different ways. The English report may 
be read by any who cares to send 23d. to Mr. F. Dishley, 
44, Meadow Street, Alexandra Park, Manchester, for 
“ Amicitia,” so I need not particularise beyond saying 
that all who wish to know the difficulties belonging to the 
management of such societies should read the April 
number, with its amusing skit on the difficulties of four 
co-operating editors. The report of the Cercle Polyglotte 
of Roubaix is not so get-at-able. The club was started in 
1897, and its aim is to be useful to the commerce and 
industry of the town of Roubaix: by helping towards the 
knowledge of foreign languages by means of conversation ; 
by inspiring the youth of the town with a taste for this 
study, and for travel in other countries ; and by uniting 
them more closely in the bonds of unity and friendship ; 
to the end that they may be able to give and receive help 
in study and in the bettering of their social position. 

M. Duhamel is the founder of the club and its president, 
and in his report, speaking of his object in starting the 
club, he says :—‘‘ Fifty years ago a business man had 
only his immediate neighbours as his rivals. But now 
things are altogether different, one’s rivals are not local, 
but international, for science has multiplied the means of 
communication, and it behoves us to remember this and 
realise the great importance of the study of modern lan- 
guages. Well! the boys in our schools have commenced 
such studies, some of them have been abroad to improve 
their knowledge ; shall we then let them forget all they 
have learnt?” M. Duhamel then goes on to show the 
need of gathering the young men together by the attrac- 
tion of games, concerts, excursions, etc., during the 
course of which, speech in the mother tongue is entirely 
prohibited. I cannot quote further, but will gladly Zend 
the report to any one wishing to read it—it is in French, 
of course, 

TWO CONTRASTING LESSONS. 


We have been often accused of supposing that gram- 
mars are not necessary to the language student. And 
quite untruly accused. An interesting proof of the 
necessity of diversity of methods is given by the experi- 
ence of two teachers. The one has a class of children 
in a primary school. She teaches orally, using pictures, 
pointing to each object and giving its foreign name. The 
children have a doll which is dressed and undressed, each 
stage having its appropriate foreign phrases. They have 
toy shops, buy and sell. They learn verses in the foreign 
tongue and sing them. The second teacher has a class 
of adults and is teaching them Russian. The first lesson 
is devoted to the study of the alphabet. Each pupil has 
a Russian first reader,fsuch as is used in Russian primary 
schools. The teacher sounds in rotation all the thirty-six 
letters of the Russian alphabet, the pupils repeating the 
sound many times, having the sign in front of them. The 
second lesson, the teacher reads aloud the short words, 
the pupils repeating. The home exercises are the 
writing down of these words. As soon as the printed and 
written characters are mastered, the grammatical forms 
of the variable Russian words are taught. All this time 
the Russian reader is in use, so that the explanation must 
be oral and given in the mother tongue. What a differ- 
ence in these two methods, and yet how well calculated 
each to attain its end. The child must be imperceptibly 
led on—interested, kept alive ; but the adult, who knows 
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the value of time, desires above all to acquire quickly, 
and has already grammatical knowledge as a foundation. 
THE READING CONGRESS. 

It was an odd coincidence that the host and hostess 
of the French teachers assembled at Reading should 
be Mr. and Mrs. Bull. The gathering was a very 
interesting one. M. Cambon, the French ambassador, 
spoke of the good work done by the Société des 
Professeurs de Frangais ; how necessary it is that the 
prejudice of nation against nation arising from ignorance 
the one of the other, should be dispelled, and how it is 
imperative for the progress of civilisation and humanity 
that the two countries should remain united. Professor 
York Powell of Oxford laid {stress upon the fact that the 
advantage of a knowledge of modern languages is as 
apparent to people in the Universities as to people 
outside. He hoped that Oxford would soon be able to 
revive the professorship for the romance tongues, recom- 
mended the establishment of a school of modern languages 
there, and said that no University should permit persons 
to enter as students until they had a good knowledge of 
some modern tongue. Mr. Minssen, the president of the 
“ Alliance Frangaise,” and Mr. Maurice Rey of Reading 
College, made some interesting speeches. The congress 
closed on Saturday April 2oth. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Hartmann reports a, to us, somewhat comic 
incident. Dr. Hertel of Zwickau has ignored interna- 
tional correspondence. Not so his scholars. By some 
means one or two of them started the interchange of 
letters and soon others joined. (Exactly the same thing 
has taken place in England—but our rule has been always 
to request permission of parents or teachers when appli- 
cations have come from pupils.) The correspondence in 
Zwickau flourishes—but one day a letter not nice in tone 
is received, and then Dr. Hertel is told. At once, he 
writes to the educational papers about the wickedness of 
the scholar’s correspondence, quite failing to perceive 
that the fault was not in the exchange of letters, but in his 
refusal to interest himself in that which had become a real 
gain to his boys, but which from lack of supervision had 
suffered a mishap. Our teachers have not always inaugu- 
rated a correspondence, but they have never failed to re- 
spond when their pupils, have shown a desire to try the plan. 

NOTICES. 

The editor of Za Vita Internazionale, of Milan, will 
gladly facilitate correspondence between English and 
Italian people. 

A Scotch lady is eager to exchange visits with a 
French lady. 

Many Dutch boys seek English correspondents. 

An elderly lady would like to meet with a younger lady 
who would help her to train te high ideals and teach a 
little grandson. 

Several French male normal school students plead for 
young English lady correspondents because “ they write 
such nice letters,” but we cannot arrange this without the 
permission of the parent or guardian. 

Adults are asked to send age and occupation, and one 
shilling towards expense of search. 

Some of our readers wish for general information from 
many countries on many subjects; such would do well 
to join “ Concordia.” The yearly subscription is eight 
francs, and there is also an entrance fee. Address, 
rae Rue Deufert-! Rochereau, Paris. 


Dr. 
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ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


—_~* 


Architectural Review.—Errincuam Houser, At UNDEL STREET, 


Srranp. 1s. April. 

“Twelfth Night” at Her Majesty’s. Illustrated. F. Hamilton 
Jackson. 

Tuscan Painting and Sculpture, Continued. Illustrated. 
L. J. Oppenheimer. ; 

Worcester Cathedral. Illustrated. E, F. Strange. 

The Workmen and the Dwellings of the Jews. G. Ll. Morris. 

Pianofortes designed by Architects. Illustrated. 

Persian Art. Illustrated. H. Wilson. 


The Marble Quarries of Carrara. Illustrated. Prof. A. Melani. 
Supplement :—‘‘ Barnard Castle,” Lithograph, by G. Oliver 
Hall. 
Argosy.— May. 
Mezzotint Portraits collected by H. A. Blyth; a Romance of 
Art-Collecting. Illustrated. Frank Rinder. 


Art Journal.—H. Virtue. 1s. 6d. April. 


“ Windsor Castle,” Etching after A. H. Haig. 

Windsor Castle. Illustrated. R. R. Holmes. 

The Queen and Painting. Illustrated. V. Corden. 

The Scottish Annual Exhibitions. Illustrated. W.M. Gilbert. 


The Italian Pictures inythe Wallace Collection. Illustrated. 
Claude Phillips. 
Fez ; the Capital of Morocco, jIllustrated. Continued. George 


Montbard. 
Cloth Bookbindings. Illustrated. L. F. Day. 
May. 
“ A Game at Cards,” Etching after Claus Meyer. 
The Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. Alex. M’Gibbon. 
Dr. Thomas Monro ; Turner’s First Patron, Illustrated. 
E. Coode. 

“ Turner’s true master (said Ruskin) was Dr. Monro. To the practical 
teaching of that first patron, and the wise simplicity of method of water- 
colour study in which Turner was disciplined by him, and companioned by 
Girtin, the healthy and constant development of the greater power is 
primarily to be attributed ; the greatness of the power itself it is impossible 
to estimate.” 


Clara 


Frank Rinder. 
L. F. Day. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


Ernest Normand. 
Modern Stencilling. 


The Frieze and Its Origin. Illustrated. H. A. Bone. 
Rudolf Kann’s Picture Gallery in Paris. Illustrated. M. J. 
Friedlander. 
Art Journal—Paris Exhibition Numbers.—H. VirTUE. 1s. 6d. 
Apr 
Frontispiece :—‘‘ Mademoiselle Camargo Dancing,” after N. 


Lancret. 


The Imperial German Pavilion. Illustrated. Claude Phillips. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—May. 


The British Lion in Punch: 1841—1900. Illustrated. J. 
Holt Schooling. 
Critic.—April. 


Armold Bocklin. Lllustrated, Christian Brinton. 


Edinburgh Review.—April. 
Woodcuts and the L[llustration of Books. 
Great Thoughts.—May. 
Old Italian Masters, Illustrated. Honora Twycross, 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—May. 


My Portraits. Illustrated. J. J. Benjamin-Constant. 


Lady’s Realm.—May. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassett. 1s. 4d. May. 


Supplements : ‘‘ Mrs. Robinson (Perdita),” 
and ‘‘ Study of Seaand Sky off Tarifa,” after Edwin Hayes. 
“When the Gainsborough ;* Perdita’ writes Mr. Spielmann) was shown 
at the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition in 1357, it was simply cata- 
logued as ‘ Portrait of a Young Lady seated on a Bank,with a Dog at her 
side ;’ but it did not sufficiently interest Dr. Waagen to induce him to 
criticise it in his notes on the collection. ‘The Doctor, however, in his ‘ Art 
Treasures’ complains, not without some justification, of the lack of taste in 
the disposition of the feet—the one weak point in the design. lhe picture 
was painted in 1782, but was not exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Edwin Hayes. Illustrated. W. L. Woodroffe. 
Modern Steamship-Decoration. Illustrated. W. Shaw Sparrow. 
Gems of the Wallace Collection. Continued. Illustrated. 
M. H. Spielmann. 
Silver Plate at the Burlington Fine 


after Gainsborough ; 


Arts Club.  Ilustrated. 


G. F. Laking. 
Daniel Chester Ticats American Sculptor. Illustrated. 
Recent Acquisitions at the British Museum. Illustrated. W. 


Roberts. 
The Newly-Discovered Frescoes of Boscoreale. 
Leader Scott. 


I)lustrated. 


“* Boscoreale, the new rival to Pompeii says Le ader Scott , is a village 
near Naples—the next station to Torre Annunziata. 
Philippe Wolfers. Illustrated. Mrs. J. E. Whitby. 
Monthly Review.—May. 
Recently Discovered Greek Masterpieces. Illustrated. Prof. 


C. Waldstein. 
Northern Counties Magazine.—May. 
Thomas Bewick. LIllustrated. J. W. Pease. 


Overland Monthly.—March. 
Old Indian Paintings at Los Angeles. Lllustrated. 
T. Mills, 


Elizabeth 


Pall Mall Magazine.—May 


Behind the Scenes of the Royal Academy Exhibition. Lllus- 
trated. M. H. Spielmann. 
Pearson’s Magazine.—May. 
Benjamin Constant ; a Painter of England’s Queens. Illustrated. 
Alder Anderson. 
Poster.—9, Freer Srreret rs. March. 
Alfred Garth Jones. Illustrated. C. Hiatt 


[]lustr 
Illustrated 


ited. Colophon. 
Derwent Miall. 


The Guild of Women-Binders. 
Sidney H. Sime. Interview. 


Practical Teacher.—May 


J. Liberty Tadd and His New Method in Art and Manual 
Training. Illustrated. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—May 
Sevres Manufactory at the Paris Exposition. Continued. 
Illustrated. Alexandre Sancier 
Temple Bar.—May 
Giorgione and Veronese; Magician and Conjuror. Robert 


C. Witt. 

Werner’s Magazine.—April. 

Sir J. E. Millais. Illustrated. 
Windsor Magazine.—May. 
The Kaiser’s Avenue of Statues. Illustrated. 
were 
IN the April number of the Aevue de Art the place 
of honour is accorded to an exhaustive study of H. 
Daumier and his art, contributed by M. Gustave Geffroy. 
Fiérens Gevaert has an appreciation of Paul de 


A. Wade. 


George 


Some Artist- Jewellers of Paris, Illustrated. “Laurence M. 
Stephens. Vigne, the Belgian sculptor. M. Eugene Miintz writes 
Library.—Apiil. on the Swords of Honour distributed by the Popes ; 
Book-Illustration in the Fifteenth Century. Illustrated. Alfred and M. Henry Marcel deals with the Iconography of 
W. Pollard. Mirabeau. 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Ainslee’s Magazine.—InrerNationaL News Co, 10 cents. 
A 


pril. 
Au‘omobiles To-day. Illustrated. Edwin Emerson, Jr. 
Chinese Children’s Blocks. Illustrated. I. ‘IT’. Headland. 
Iron and Steel. Illustrated. William J. Lampton, 
John Muir; a King of Outdoors. Illustrated. Adeline Knapp. 
Queer Uses of Common Things. Harvey Sutherland. 
A Glance at Australia. Illustrated. G. S. Dowell. 


American Catholic Quarterly Review.—Bu: 
4dols. per ann. April. 

Epistola Encyclica, G.aves de Communi; Latin Text and Engiish Transl.- 

tion. 
{oes the Great. Rev. Thos. J. Shahan. 

Anglo-Saxon Missionary Methods. Bryan J. Clinch. 
ll Dialogo di Galileo Gaited Linceo. F. R. Wegg-Prosser. 
As Others See Us. . Stockley 
Microbes and Medicine. Ye James 7. ‘Walsh. 
St. Ennodius and the Papal Supremacy. Very Rev. 
The First and Second Books <f Common Prayer. 
Fleming. ' 

Divine Element in Scripture-Revelation. Rev. Charles J. Grannan. 


American Historical Review.—Macmitian. 3s. 6d. April. 
The Meeting of the American Historical Association at Detroit and Ann 
rbor. 
The Year rooo and the Antecedents of the Crusaders. George L. Burr. 
The Political Influence of the University of Paris in the Middle Ages. 
Charles Gross. 
The Rise of Metropolitan Journalism, 1809-1840. 
Sherman’s March to the Sea. James F. Khodes. 
French Experience with Representative Government in the West Indizs. 
Paul S. Reinsch. 
Anglo-American Magazine.—60, Watt Street, 
25 cents. . 
The Buffalo Pan-American Exposition. E. E. Pid 
Grezk and Roman India. T. C. Evans. 
The Prohibition Party in the United States. 
The Passing of Quzen Victoria. Concluded. 
Hawaii. Continued. E. S. Goodhu:. 
The Present-Day French-Canadian. 


Annals of the American Academy of Foutipal ‘and Social 


Science.—P. S. Kinc. 1dol. March 
C. R. Woodruff. 


RNS AND OATES. 


E. Maguire. 


Very Rev. William 


Charles H. Levermore. 


New York. 
geon. 


A Party Prohibitionist. 
Edwin Ridley. 


Election;Methods and Reforms in Phil: idelphia. 
The Reorganisation of Railroads. E. S. Meade. 
Political and Municipal Legislation in 1g0o, R. H. Whitten. 
Fraternal Insurance in the United States. B. H. Meyer. 


Antiquary.—Etuior Stock. 6d. May. 
The Black Death in Yorkshire (1349). W.H. Thompson. 
The Story of the Clarendon Press. Illustrated. F. J. Snell. 
The Symbol of Light. Miss Lucy Sh: a are, 
The Legend of Isaiah’s Martyrdom. Ek. .A. Axon. 
The Moon and the May-Goddess. ices ated. W, Henry Jewitt. 
Arena.—Gay anp Birp. 25 cents. March. 
The Passing of the Declaration. Prof. Leon C. Prince. 
Professor Fiske and the New Thought. R. Osgood Mason. 
Farming in the Twentieth Century. Rey. E. P. Powell. 
Ernest adhe Crosby ; a Civic Leader of the New Time. 
B. O. Flower. 
The Empire State’s Insane. Frank Leslie Warne. 
Itinerant Speechmaking in the Last Campaign. Cleveland Frederick Bacon. 
Advantages and Abuses of Southern Pénal Systems. Frances A. Kellor. 
Count Tolstoy as Philosopher, Prophet, and Man; a Conversation. Ernest 
H. Crosby. 


With Portrait. 


Argosy.—Georce Auten. 1s. April. 
Buckingham Palace and Its Site. Illustrated. Frank Rinder. 
Villon; the Bard of Bohemia. W. B. Wallace. 
England under the Charlies. William Andrews. 
Over Sands. Illustrated. W. T. Palmer. 


May. ; 
Exeter College,"Oxford. Illustrated. W. K. Stride. 
’ Asiatie Quarterly Speier Ooranras. InsTITUTE, WOKING. 55. 


pril. 
The Famine in India, 1899—1900 Sir Chas. Elliott. 
The Indian Secretariats and Their Relation to General Administration. 

F. Loraine Petre. 

Scotsmen in India. Sir John Jardine. 
English Jurisprudence and Indian Studies in Law. C. L. T 
lhe Nineteenth Century and the Musulmans of India. S. eae Bukhsh. 
Lhe Present State and foturs Prospects of Uganda. H. Bindloss. 


Troubles of Australian Federation. G. B. Bar 
The Bible, the Avesta, and the Inscriptions. 
An Afghan Legend. H. Beveridge. 
A History of the French Missions to Siam. Pinya. 
Common Salt as a Preventive of Cholera and Plague in India. 
Giimpel. 

Common Salt in Relation ‘o Health. 
Marco Polo’s Tangut. E. F. Parker. 
Siamese Intercourse with China. Major G, E. Gerini. 

Atlantic Monthly. —— AND Birp. 1s. 
Politics and the Public Schools. W. Anderson. 
The Anthracite Coal Crisis. Talcett Williams, 
Reconstruction in South Corolina. Daniel H. Chamberlain. 
The State of Washington. W. D. Lyman. 
Dante’s Quest of Liberty. Charles A. Dinsmore. 
The Renaissance of the Tragic Stage. Martha Anstice Harris. 
The Fountains and Streams of the Yosemite National Park. John Muir. 
The Household of a Russian Prince. Mary Louise Dunbar. 
The Next Step in Municipal Reform, Edwin Burritt S.zith. 

Author.—Horace Cox. 6d. April. 

The Nobel Foundation. P. J. Hartog. 

Badminton Magazine.—HeIneMANN. 1s. May. 
On the Fells of the Lake District. Illustrated. Claude E, Benson. 
About naming a Horse. P. Hampson. 
Modern Wicket-Keepers. Illustrated. Home Gordon. 
Field Trials for Retrievers and Spaniels. Leo Parsey. 
A More or Less Happy Family. W. H. Hudson. 
Fox-Hunting in the Highlands. Illustrated. D. L. Cameron, 
H. Jenner-Fust; the Oldest Living Cricketer. Illustrated. 

Fust III. 

Shooting the Virginian Partridge in Florida. Illustrated. A. J. Boger. 
The Horse of the Century. Alfred E. T. Watson. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow. 1s. 6d. May. 
Progress of Banking in Great Britain and Ireland, 1900. Continued. 
Redemption of Corporation Loans. Thomas Fatkin. 
Augustus Prevost. With Portrait. 


Bibliotheca Sacra.—Kecan Pavut. 75 cents. 
The Limits of Theological Freedom. Frank Hugh Foster. 
The Sophistical Element in Christian Preaching. Charles Sumner Nash. 
The Historic Christ in the Letters of Paul. Rhys Rhees Lloyd. 
Reminiscences of Atonement Theory. George Mooar. 
The Presidency of Theological Seminaries. John Knox McLean. 
Professor Park as Teacher and Preacher. Alvah Hovey and Joseph Cook. 
Physical Preparation for Israel in Palestine. G. Frederick Wright. 
Sociology a Psychological Study. Walter E. C. Wright. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biackwoop. 2s. 6d. May. 
More Editors—and Others. 
Measuring Space. 
Shakespeare and the Earl of Pembroke ; the Key to the Sonnets Enigma. 
Egypt ; English Waxing and French Waning. Col. Henry Knollys. 
The Future of Our Cavalry. 
Musings without Method. Continued. 
Bookman.—Hopper anv StTouGHTon. 
Charles Marriott. With Portrait. 
Ian Maclaren. Illustrated. 
Concerning ‘‘ Ships That pass in the Night.” Miss Beatrice Harraden. 
Miss J. M. Crottie; a New Irish Novelist. With Portrait. Justin 
M‘Carthy. 
Scotland in Nineteenth Century Literature. William Wallace. 
New York. 


Bookman.— 


Prof, L. Mills, 


G. Godfrey 


G. Brown. 


April. 


H. Jenner- 


April. 


6d. April. 


(AMERICA.) Dopp, MEAD AND Co., 25 cents. 
April. 

Anthony Trollope. With Portrait. Harry T. Peck. 

Personal Reminiscences of Horac: Greeley. Veteran Journalist. 

Queen Alexandra. Illustrated. 

George W. Cable’s New Orleans. Illustrated. Walter Hale. 

re Authors in America. Continued. With Portraits. 
ilson, 


Rufus R. 


Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pusuitsutnc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents, April. 
Illustrated. Helen F. M. Lewis. 


A Visit to Corea in 1899. 
Where Engineers are educated 


The Ontario School of Practical Science ; 


Illustrated. J. W. Bain. 

Macdonald Manual Training Schools. Illustrated. Jas. D. Robertson. 

Half a Century’s Progress. Concluded. John Reade. 

The Attractions of Quebec. Illustrated. Byron Nicholson. 
Captain.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. May. 


Bird’s-Nzsting by Photography. Continued. Illustrated. A. Williams. 
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f The Industrial Supremacy of Great Britain ; 


= The Brook Farm Movement. 
© The Pathological and Therapeutic Value of Music. 





LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassett. 6d. May. 

Water Gardens and How to Make Them, Illustrated. Harold J. Shepstone. 
The King at Play. Illustrated. M. Randal Roberts. 

A Day among the Livery Companies. Illustrated, A. Sieveking. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beproxp Street, STRAND. 1s. 

The Russian Volunteer Fleet ; Its Organisation and Equipment. Illustrated. 
Staff Correspondent. 

American Soft Coal. Illustrated. Day Allen Willey. 

Electric Vehicles versus Tram-Cars. Alton D. Adz ma 

Modern Types of British Locomotives. Illustrated. . J. Bowen Cooke. 

The Atchison, ‘Topeka and Santa Fé, The Santa Fé Pacific, the Great 
Northern and the Canadian Pacific Railways. Illustrated. Dr. James 
Douglas. 


April. 


Trades Union and Other 


Adverse Influences. James B. Alliott. 
Hoisting Engines. Illustrated. Joseph Horner. 
The Electric Motor for Speed Regulation. Dr. S. S. Wheeler. 


Catholic World.—22, PATERNosTER Row. 1s. April. 
The Report of the Taft Philippine Commission. Rev. Johu T. Creagh. 
Illustrated. Anna M. Mitchell. 
Carina C. Eaglesfield. 
the City of the Kings. Illustrated. M. MacMuhon. 
the Apostle of the Chippewas. Illustrated. Rey. W. Elliott. 
Papal Independence and Italy’s Prosperity. A. Diarista. 
Caxton Magazine.—B tapes. 1s. April. 
Messrs. Harmsworth’s New Works at Gravesend. _ Illustrated. 
.W. Harrison. Illustrated. Henry Leach. 
‘wentieth Century Hopes. Illustrated. Symposium. 
Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. May. 
AHamlet in old Hampshire. Illustrated. Anna Lea Merritt. 
Breakfast in Naples. Illustrated. Mary Scott-Uda. 
Emile Loubet, President of the French Republic. 
Pierre de Coubertin 
Along the Paris Quais. Illustrated. Stoddard Dewey. 
The Broken Necklace; a Lesson in the Government of Distant Colonies. 
With Map. Robert T. Hill. 
A Visit to Nepaul. Illustrated. 
The Deserted Capital of Rajputana. 
The Defiles of the Irrawaddy. _ Illustrated. 
iene ; a Recovered City of Alexander the Great. 
Map. A. L. Frothingham, Jun. 
A Missionary Journey in China. Fanny Corbett Hays. 
Cushman K. Dz vies ; a Patriot Senator. Samuel H. Church. 
A Yankee Teacher in the South. Elizabeth G. Rice. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. 7d. May. 
lamrach’s ; Some Odd Aspects of an Odd Business. N. B. Robertson. 
¢ Tobacco-Fields of Central America. Rowland W. Cater. 

The Coalfields of Canada. James Cassidy. 

Military Prisoners. Rev. E. J. Hardy. 

Hayti under Negro Government. 

Golden Melbourne. 
Chautauquan.—CuHauravqua Press, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

April. 

Illustrated. Miss Isabel F. Hapgood. 

E. Van Dyke Robinson. 


Lima, Peru ; 
Bishop Baraga ; 


Illustrated. Baron 


Mrs. Lockwood de Forest 
Illustrated. Marion M. Pope. 
V. C. Scott O’Connor. 


Illustrated. With 


20 cents. 


Russian Women. Continued. 
Crete and the Cretan Question. 
World Politics of To-day. Continued. Illustrated. Edwin A. 
A Cruise in the Agean. Illustrated. J. Irving Manatt. 

The Inner Life of A’schylus. Harold N. Fowler. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer. —Cuvacts Missionary SOCIETY. 
pri 


Start. 


Future Independent Churches in the a Field. E. S. 
Native Churches and the Episcopate. E. S. 

China: the Outbreak and the Outlook. G. F. S. 

The Centenary Funds. E.S 


Charles Grant and the C. M. S. Frm Morris. 
The Status of the Zimmis. Rev. E. Sell. 
The Sizrra Leone Hinterland. 
Life and Work in the Tropics. Dr. Herbert Lankester. 
Church Quarterly Review.—Srorriswoope. 6s. 
een Victoria. 
r. Bright and Church History. 
ond ’s “* What is Christianity ?” 
China of To- day. 
Canon Gore on the Eucharist. 
The Episcopate of Bishop Creighton. 
Priesthood and Sacrifice. 
Latin Versions of the Old Testament. 
Susan Ferrier. 
Frazer’s ‘‘ Golden Bough.” 
A Practical Aspect of the Papacy. 
Dr. Moberly on the Atonement. 
Charles Henry Pearson. 


Contemporary Review.—Cotumsus Co. 2s. 6d. May. 
The Economic Decay of Great Britain. Author of ‘‘ Driftin3.’ 
The Liberal Party. J. A. Murray Macdonald. 
Micawberism in Manchuria. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
The American and African Civil Wars. W. H. Sands. 
Cheap Literature. Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. 


April. 
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Concordat. M. Jules Legrand. 

Capt. W. H. James. 
Richard Heath. 
Joseph Ackland. 

Mrs. Goldmann. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Church and State in France sinc: the 
Army Reform ; the Government Proposals. 
Karly Christianity and the Democratic Ideal. 
The Revolution in the Incidence of Taxation 
The Financial Settlement of the Tran-vaal. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn, Etper. 1s. May. 

Mr. George M. Smith ; In Memoriam. Leslie Stephen. 
Shakespeare and Patriotism. Sidney Le 
Alms for Oblivion. Dr. R. Garnett. 
Agricultural Settlements in the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies. 

W. Basil Worsfold. 
The Conscience of Murd:rers. 
A Lower Middle-Class Buc iget. G. S. Layard. 
The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Continued. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 
Letter from Lichfield. Urbanus Sylvan. 

Cosmopolitan.—Inreknationat News Co. 6d. April. 

Sarah Bernhardt. Illustrated. L. S. Vassault. 
The Garden Spirit. IBustrated. Martha Brookes Brown 
The Influence of Beauty on Love. Illustrated. Henry T. Finck 
The Average Young Man and His Library. James H. Canfield 
Spring Days in Venice. Illustrated. E. Fawcett. 
Making Maple Sugar. Illustrated. M. B. Thrasher. 
‘The Ideal Wife and Helpmeet. Lavinia Hart. 
The British Aristocracy. Grant Allen. 

Crampton’s Magazine.—s, Henrietra Street. 6d. May. 
King Alfred the Great. Warwick H. Draper. 
How a South American Revolution is made. J. H. Connelly. 
Glimpses of Austrian Holiday Grounds. 

Critic.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cents. April. 

Conversation with Thomas Hardy. With Portraits. William Archer. 
The Rubaiy: atin French. Illustrated. Florence A. H. Morgan. 


Concerning Joseph Joachim. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 


Paul H. Hayne; the Last Literary Cavalier. With Portrait. Maurice 
Thompson. 
Dial.—315, Wasasu Avenue, CuIcaGo. rocents. April 1. 


The Case at Stanford University. 

April 16. 
A Difficulty of Sympathy. 
A Dash into #sthetic. Charles Leonard Moore. 


Dublin Review.—Burns Anp Oates. 6s. April. 
Catholic Progress in the Reign of Victoria. Miss E. M. Clerke. 
A Century of Catholic Literature. Continued. Rev. W. H. Kent. 
Development. Herbert Williams. 
Bishop Grandisson. Rev. A. Hamilton. 
Age and Authorship of the Psalter. Rev. J. A. Howlett. 


Madame Marie, of the Sacred Heart, on Convent Education. T. F. Willis. 
Economic Review.—Rivincrons. 3s. April. 

The Indian Currency Experiment. William W. C ig 3 

Temperance Reform ; What blocks the Way? Rev. T. 

Life in Manufacturing Towns of Lancashire and Verks hive. Rin G. Leigh. 

John Woolman ; a Social Reformer of the Eighteenth Century. Miss E. C. 
Wilson. 

The Demands of the French Miners in the Pas-de-Calais. Yan’ Keravic 

Recent Progress of Labour Co-partnership. Aneurin Williams and Henry 
Vivian. 

The Prospects of a Stock Exchange Boom. 

Edinburgh Review.—Lonecmans. 6s. 

Queen Victoria. 

Canada. 

Our Naval Position. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, Moralist and Artist. 

Ministers and Directorships. 

The English Utilitarians. 

The Irish Catholic Clergy. 

The Harley Papers. 

American and English Working People. 

Unimaginary Love-Letters. 

The Nation and the Army. 

Educational Review.—J. M. Dent. 1s. 8d. 
Educational Progress in England. Sir Joshua Fitch. 
School Reminiscences. Continued. J. M. Greenwood. 
The School Situation in San Francisco. Ellwood P. Cubberley. 
Bibliography of Education for rg00. I. Wyer, Jun., and Isabel Ely Lord. 


Walter F. Ford. 
April. 


April. 


Educational Times.—89, Farrincpon Srreer. 6d. Apzil. 
Some Foreign Educational Ideals. Fabian Ware. 
May. 
Scientific Methods in Literature. Dr. Wormell. 
Empire Review.—Macmittan. 1s. May. 


Imperial Copyright. Lord Thring. 
Australia’s First Federal Parliament. * John A. Cockburn. 
The Evolution of Mounted Infantry. Ee H. Hutton. 
Colonial Reminiscences. Sir Hubert Jerningham. 
China’s Markets and British Apathy. Robert Yerburgh. 
The New Colonies : 
Territorial Arrangements. 
On the Choice of Officials. 
Prospects of the Merchant Service. 


Louis Zietsman. 
Sarah Heckford. 
Capt. H. Acton Blake. 
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Melbourne. Mary Gaunt. Sey 
Old Age Pensions in New’South Wales and Victoria. P. W. Reeves. 
Army Medical Organisation : 
Dr. William Hill Climo. 
Dr. Edward A.. Birch. 
Recollections of Government House. G. Seymour Fort. 
The House of Lords. Hon: Edward P. Thiesiger. 
Engineering Magazine.—z22, Srranp. 1s. April. 
British Manufactures and the Policy of Unfettered Commerce. FE. Atkinson. 
American Tariff Measures now shutting the Open Door. W. L. Saunders. 
Engineering Opportunities in the Russian Empire. Illustrated. A. H 
ord. 
European and American Bridge-Building Practice. Illustrated. T. C. 
clarke. 
Village Communities of the Factory, Machine Works, and Mine. Illustrated. 


C. B. Going. 
The agape of Heating and Ventiiating the Machine Shop. Leicester 
en. 
Fuel Combustion with Draft furnished by Mechanical Methods. W. W. 


hrisfie. 
Gold Mining and Milling in Western Austzalia: Illustrated. ~ A, -G.- 
Charleton. 
Transatlantic Communication by means of the Telephone. M, I. Pupin. 
Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. April. 
The Water-Tube Boiler Problem. 
The Place of Science in Education. Dr. H. T. Bovey. 
Some Ancient and Modern Traction Engines. Illustrated. W. Fletcher. 
Light Lathes and Screw Machines. Illustrated. John Ashford. 
Pumps. Continued. Illustrated. P. R. Bjérling. 
The Production and Use of Acetylene Gas. Illustrated. W. Doman. 
English Historical Review.—Lonemans. 5s. April. 
Mandell Creighton, Bishop of London. Dr. R. Garnett. 
Mommsen’s Roman Criminal Law. Dr. J. L. Strachan-Davidson. 
Sir Anthony Hungerford’s ‘‘ Memorial.”” Miss Laura M. Roberts. 
The Foreign Policy, of England under Walpole. Continued. Basil 
Williams. 
The Laws of Breteuil. Continued. Miss Mary Bateson. 
The Disposition of Troops in London, March, 1815. Dr. James Bonar. 


Englishwoman’s Review.—Wituiams anp NorGare. 1s. April. 
Queen Victoria. i 
Is the High Infantile Death Rate due to the Occupation of Married 
Women? Concluded. Mrs. F. J. Greenwood. 
Expositor.—Hopper anp SrouGHTon. 1s. April. 
The First Galatian Ministry. Rev. F. Rendall. 
Few Things Needful. Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 
Notes from the Papyri. James Hope Moulton. 
The Doctrine of Sin. Prof. James Denney. 
‘The Divine Will in Nature. Rev. G! Matheson. 
Immortality in ModernjTheology. Prof. ‘J. A. Beet. 
Expository Times.—Simpxix, Marswaut. 6d. May. 
Recent Research in the Language of the New Testament. Rev. H. A. A. 
Kennedy. 
Gethsemane, Rev. George Milligan. 
gg 3 have We gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest? Mrs. Agnes Smith 
ewls, 
Feilden’s Magazine.—Temrrte Cuamsers. 1s. Apzil. 
Steam Pipes on Sea and Lard. Illustrated. S. H. Terry. 
Methods of Estimating the Power of Ships. W. H. Atherton. 
Constant Spring Waterworks, Illustrated. W. Roger Sanguinetti. 
The Town Refuse Problem and Its Relation to Steam Production. Illus- 
trated. W. H. Maxwell. 
The Central London Railway. Continued. Illustrated. W. N., Twelve- 
trees. 
Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anp Hatt. 2s. 6d. May. 
a. am and the Powers. Sir Robert Hart. 
Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Continued. Sydney B 
Newman and Sabatier. Wilfrid Ward. Sal Ee TOME MR 
A National System of Education. Cloudesley Brereton. 
The Government, the House, and the Country. T. W, Russell. 
Charlotte Mary Yonge. Edward H. Cooper. 
Mr. Brodrick’s Scheme : 
The New Model. Major Arthur Griffiths, 
Wanted: an Army for Home Defence. Gerard Fiennes. 
Mr. — Murray Smith and ‘‘ National Biography.” W. E. Garrett 
International Literary Copyright —Its Possibilities. G ert Thri 
Towards a National Ties” H. Homer Fee eens Tae 
The Literary Movement in France. Réné Doumic. 


ae Forum.—Gay anp Birp. ‘1s. 6d. April. 
Preliminary Report of the Isthmian Canal Commission. Aldace F. Walker. 
‘The English Poor-Law. Thomas Burke. 
The Radical Movement in the Democratic Party, William C. Mains. 
Why not Three Hundred Million People? O. P. Austin. 
Notes on Italian Politics. H. Remsen Whitehouse. 
Our Neglected and Prospective Inland Waterways. Alexander Hume Ford. 
The Hague Peace Conference. Edward Everett Hale. 
Prohibition in Kansas. W. A. Peffer. 
Limitations of Monopoly. Edward Sherwood Meade. 
The Case for the South. Josiah William Bailey. 
The Grange. Kenyon L. Butterfield. 
The Search after Novelty in Literature. A. Schinz. 


OF REVIEWS. 


New York. rocents. April 
Long Live the King! Illustrated. Curtis Brown. 
Shooting Oil Weils. Illustrated. G. E. Mayo. 
The Lake Front War. Illustrated. J. D. Sherman and Samuel! §, 
Sherman. 
Sending Pictures by Telegraph. Illustrated. C. McGovern. 
Friends’ Quarterly omega ota Hatron GARDEN. 1s. 6d. 
April. 
Thomas Lurting and Non-Resistance. John Ridges. 
The Foundations of National Greatness. Dean Kitchin. 
Michael Faraday. Matilda Sturge, ; 
Spiritual Lessons of Dante’s ‘‘ Vita Nueva.” Wm. C. Braithwaite. 
Religious Education in the Society of Friends. C. E. Stansfield. 
The Training of Teachers. P. A. Barnett. 
Genealogical Magazine,—Etuior Stock. 1s. May. 
The Earldom of Wiltes. 
The Shield of Empire. A, C. Fox-Davies. _ 
Royal Descent.of the Arnolds of Rugby. . Lionel Cresswell. 
The Demise of the Crown. Continued. 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro AND Winpus. 1s. May. 
Sir Robert Howard. Herbert M. Sanders. 
Dreams and Visions of Heaven. Miss Pauline W. Roose. 
Baron Malmesbury. Georgiana Hill. 
An Indian State Trial. G. H. Trevor. 
Rachel; Actress. H, Schiitz Wilson. ° 
A Retrospective Glance at Crime and Criminal Law. J. A. Shearwood. 
Lord Chesterfield and Lady Fanny Shirley; an Eighteenth-Century Flirta- 
tion. C. J. Hamilton. 
Geographical Journal.—Epwarp STAnrorD. 2s. April. 
South America; Its Physical Geography. With Maps. Col. G. E. 
Church. 
Note on Topographical Work in Chinese Turkestan. Dr. M. A. Stein. 
Can Hawkins’s ‘* Maiden Land” be identified as the Falkland Islands? 
Commander B. M. Chambers. 
Geological Magazine.—Durav. rs. 6d. April. 
On Pyrgoma Cretacea from the Upper Chalk. Illustrated. Henry Wood- 
ward, 
Note on Some Carboniferous Trilobites. Illustrated. Henry Woodward. 
Notes on the Geology of the Eastern Desert of Egypt. T. Barron and 
W. F. Hume. 
Schists in the Lepontine Alps. Prof. T. G, Bonney. 
Oscillations in the Sea-Level. Lllustrated. H. W. Pearson. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, PATERNoSTER Row. 6d. May. 
How Our Brothers may earn Their Schooling. Illustrated. Miss F. Klick- 
mann. 

Anne Beale, Governess and Writer: Extracts from Her Diary. Continued. 
Girl’s Realm.—r1o, Norro.tk STREET, STRAND. 6d. May. 
Victoria, Princess Royal of England and German Empress. _ Illustrated. 

Miss Alice Corkran. ; 
How I began: Interview with Liza Lehmann. [IIlustrated. Lenta Ludovic. 
A Century of Dress. Illustrated. Mrs. Stepney Rawson. 

Blackheath High Schools for Girls. Illustrated. Edith Young. 
Architecture as a Possible Career for Girls. Illustrated. Christina G. Whyte. 
Good Words.—Issister. 6d. May. 


Life in a London Workhouse. Duncan Cumming. 
The Virgin Forests of the Parana. J. Barnard James. 
Sir George Gabriel Stokes. With Portrait. R. T. Glazebrook. 
Undergraduate Life at Oxford. Illustrated. Clifford Hay. 
The Old House of Commons and the New. Illustrated. Michaz! 
MacDonagh. 
The Scottish Labour Colony. Illustrated. J. Albinson. 
Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brine Street. 6d. May. 
A Talk with Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Illustrated. Raymond Blathwayt. 
New York ; the City of Sky-Scrapers. Illustrated. William Durban. 
Bennet Burleigh. Illustrated. Jas. H. Young. 
Coventry Patmore. Illustrated. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
A Talk with Professor Margoliouth. Illustrated. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortu. 34d. April. 
How the King won the Pigeon Derby. TIIlustrated. H. Leach. 
The Most Dangerous Trades in the World. Illustrated. W. J. Wintle. 
A Case of Diamonds; Robbery an Art. Illustrated. Huan Mee. 
The Australian Girl. Illustrated. Ruth Beale. 
Winter Mountaineering in England. Illustrated. Ashley P. Abraham. 
How Time is made. Illustrated. Philip Astor. 
The Tsar’s Public Houses. Alder Anderson. 
Fountains of Fire at Baku. Illustrated. William Archibald. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—45, ALBEMARLE Street. 1s. May. 
Colonies and Nation. Continued. Illustrated. Woodrow Wilson. 


Hallucinations. Dr. Andrew Wilson. 
Wild Mountain Tribes of Borneo. Illustrated. Dr. H. M. Hiller, 


Humane Review. Ernest Bett. 1s. April. 
War at the Century’s End. J. M. Robertson. 
The Mercilessness of Sport. Lady Florence Dixie. 
Spurious Remedies for Crime. Rev. W. D. Morrison. 
Annals of a Slum Family. 
The Game Laws. J. Connell. 
Humanization of the Board Schools. Chas. Sheridan Jones. 
Caged Birds. Edith Carrington. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—141. Firtu AVENUE, 
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At the Court of the Negus Menelik. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Humanitarian.—Duckwortn. 6d. May. 
The Social and Economic Position of France. Yves Guyot. 
Society, Past and Present. Constance, Countess De la Warr. 
The istory of Russian Censure. Count de Soissons. 
Towards Peace ; Conversation with Frédéric Passy. 
Sweeter Manners, Purer Laws. F. W. A. Fisher. 
Coincidences. Rev. J. Rice Byrne. 
An Ideal Farm Colony. John Scott. 
A Look Backward and a Glance Forward. 

Idler.—Dawsarn AND Warp. 6d. 
Sledging towards the Pole. Walter Wellman. 
May. 

Chinese Railways. Illustrated. Wm, Barclay Parsons. 

A Prisoner among Filipinos. Illustrated. Lieut.-Com. J. C. Gillmore. 
Index Library.—Sivney J. Mance, 67, RarHCooLE AVENUE, Hornsey. 
21s. per annum. March. 

Marriage Licenses, Faculty Office: 1700-1706, 

Sussex Wills. Index Nominum. 

Wiltshire Inquisitiones Post Mortem: Index Locorum. 

Indian Review.—G. A. Naresan, Mapras, 

An Anglo-Indian of Old. Sir John Jardine. 

The Growth of Democracy under Victoria. 

Electrical Waves and Wireless Telegeeny- 
April. 


Luther R. Marsh. 
April. 


tos. perannum., March. 
Thornton. 


E. L. 
A Laks hmi Narasu Naiiu. 
Earth-Eating. Dr. Alex. Hay Japp 


Progress of Education in the Vicsegan Era. Thomas Denham, 
Lord Ampthill’s New Departure. A. P. Smith. 
Progress of Medicine in the Victorian Era. Dr. T. M. Nair. 
The Century and Young Bengal. Jnan Chandra Bannerji. 
International.—A. T. H. Brower, Cuicaco. 
St. John’s; Where Washington’s Seven Hundred Worship. 
The Charm of Venice. Illustrated. Helen F.. Wilcox. 
The Comedies of William Congreve. Illustrated. James B. Cabell. 
Illustrated. A.C. Fontaine. 
Carina C. Eaglesfield. 


April. 
Irene Row!and. 


Io cents. 


The Home Life of the German People. 


International Journal of Ethics.—SonnenscuHeEIn. 2s. 6d. April. 
The Moral Problems of War. John M. Robertson. 
The Meaning of Social Work. Bernard Bosanquet. 
gy th of Value and Its Place in the History of Ethics. Charles 
The Bune of the Koran. Mary Mills Patrick. 
Factors in the Efficiency of Religious Belief. H. Barker. 
On the Relation of Settlement Work to the Evils of Poverty. J. G. Phelps 
Stokes. 
The Evolution of Luxury. G. Ferrero. 
International Monthly.—InrernaTionaL News Co. 1s. April. 


The Russian People. J. Novicow. 

West Point. Col. C. W. Larned. 

A Tribute to Verdi. Piztro Mascagni. 

The Law of Historical Intellectual Development. J. S. Stuart-Glenniz. 
The Science of Religion ; Its History and Method. F. B. Jevons. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record. —e4, Nassau STREET, Dustin. ts. 
pril. 


Our Duty as Preachers. Canon Keens. 

A Plan of Temperance Reform. Rev. Jeremiah Murphy. 
The Synoptic Problem. Rev. T. J. Butler. 

A Glimpse of the Australian Forest. Rev. John Murphy. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gr, Dustin. 6d. 
Winged Labourers. Madge Blundell, 


Journal of Education.—3, Broapway, 
The American Educational Exhibit at Manchester. 
Bedales. Miss C. S. Bremner. 

Educational Experts and the Local Authority. H. Macan. 

Journal of Geology.—Lvzac. 50 cents. March. 
On the Origin of the Phenocrysts in the Porphyritic Granites of Georgia. 
T. L. Watson. 
Certain Peculiar Eskers and Esker Lakes of North Eastern Indiana. 


May. 


LupGATEe Hitt. 6d. April. 


Fabian Ware. 


. R. Dryer. 

Correlation of the Kinderhook Formations of South Western Missouri. 
Stuart Weller. 

Problem of the Monticuliporoidea. Continued. F. W. Sardeson. 

The Structure of Meteorites. Continued. O, C. Farrington. 

Journal of Hygiene.—C. H. Cray, Ave Maria Lane. 5s. April. 

A Contribution to the Aetiology of Plague. J. Ashburton Thompson. 

On the Influence of Boric Acid and Borax upon the General Metabolism of 
Children. Illustrated. F. W. Tunnicliffe and O. Rosenheim. 

A Comparative Study of Varieties of B. coli isolated from Typhoid and 
Normal Dejecta. W. H. Horrocks. 

A Contribution to the Aetiology of Epidemic Cerebrospinal Meningitis. W. 
J. Buchanan. 

An Outbreak of Diphtheria checked by the Prophylactic Use of Antitoxin 
and the Isolation of Infected Persons. L. Cobbett. 

The Result of gs0 Bacteriological Examinations for Diphtheria Bacilli 
during an Outbreak of Diphtheria at Cambridge and Chesterton. 
Illustrated. L. Cobbett. 

The Shanghai Pasteur Institute. A. Stanley. 

The Structure and Biology of Anopheles. 
and A. G, Shipley. 

On the Bacteriology of Normal Organs. W. W. Ford. 


“Continued. G. H. F. Nuttall 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 
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Journal of Political Economy.—P. S. Kinc. 75 cents. March. 
J. B. Clark’s Formule of Wages and Interest. K.S, Padan. 

the Railway Policy of Canada, 1849—1867. Simon J. McLean. 

The Place of Advertising in Modern Business. E mily Fogg-Meade. 

The Opposition to Municipal Socialism in England. Henry Johns Gibbons, 
Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NortuumserLanp 
AVENUE. 6d. April. 

Agriculture in South Africa. Prof. Robert Wallace. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Kemer. 
2s. April. 
Army Reform ;Based on some Nineteenth Century Lessons in Warfare, 
Major-General C. E. Webber. 
Cavalry Notes ; South Africa, 1899-1900. Captain J. Vaughan. 
Modern Artillery. Lieutenant A. T. Dawson. 


Knowledge.—326, Hici Horzory. 6d. April. 
The New Star in Perseus. Illustrated. A. Fowler. 
The Desert Railway, Khartoum, and Omdurman. Illustrated. H. F, 


Witherby 
Concerning Leaves. Illustrated. 
Where Four Mountain Ranges Meet. 


R. Lloyd Praeger. 
Illustrated. E. Walter Maunder. 


Bootes and Hercules. Illustrated. E. Walter Maunder. 

Pre-Historic Man in the Central Mediterranean. J. H. Cooke. 

Ladies’ Home Journal.—Curris, Purtapetputa. ro cents. April. 
The Barn-Raising as a Social Event. W. L. Taylor. 

The Beautiful Jewess Who was called the Princess of Her People. TIllus- 


William Perrine. 
Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. April. 
Home Life at Sandringham. Illustrated. Miss Mary Spencer Warren, 
‘The Transvaal after the War. Illustrated. Neville Edwards. 
Profitable Mushroom-Culture. Illustrated. Sutherland Walker. 
Miss G. Bacon ; a Leading Lady Balloonist. Illustrated. A. Hastings. 
Miss Alice Hughes ; Beauty and the Camera. Illustrated. J. A. Middleton. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hvtcuinson. 6d. May. 
The King’s Daughters. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
Lord and Lady Cadogan at the Vice-Regal Lodge. Illustrated. A. C. 
Inchbold. 
Some Celebrated Lady Anglers. 
‘The Romance of Haddon Hall. 
How to ensure Happiness in Marriage ; 


Land Magazine.—149, Srranp. 1s. April. 

Construction of a Dairy Byre. Illustrated. C. W. Sleigh. 
Manures for Swedes. Prof. Winter. 
Cultivation and Use of Cabbage as a Farm Crop. John Speir. 
The Artistic Importance of Gardens. Thos. H. Mawson. 
The Story of the Soil, R. E. C. Burder. 
Agriculture in South Africa. Prof. Wallace. 

Leisure Hour.—s36, PATERNosTER Row. 6d. 


trated. 


Illustrated. 
IJlustrated. 
Discussion. 


George A. Wade. * 
A. St. John Adcock. 
Illustrated, 


May. 


Inauguration of the Australian Commonwealth, Illustrated. Special Com- 
missioner. 

The First fecealion Ministry. A. J. Wade. 

Gen. L. Wallace; the Author of “Ben Hur” at Home. _ Illustrated. 


ae 5. D avis 
With His Majesty’s Mz ails. Tlustrated. 
Eyes or No Eyes—Brains or No Brains; 
Stevens. 
Unpublished and Uncollected Poems of William Cowper. 
Thomas Wright. 
The Swans at Abbotsbury. Illustrated. Henry Scherren. 
Library.—Kecan Paut. 3s. April. 
William Morris. With Portrait. 
Cornaro in English. William E. A. Axon. 
Printed Catalogue Cards from a Central Bureau. 
Descriptive Cataloguing. James Duff Brown. 
The — of the Printed Catalogue, with a Possible Solution. L. 


Reginald H. Cocks. 
Readers and Reading. W, 


Illustrated. 


Melvil Dewey. 
Stanley 


Jas 
AG oa at the Whittingham Ledgers. Illustrated. H.R. Plomer. 


Public Library Statistics. John Minto. 


On the ‘“‘De Missione Legatorum Japonensium,” Macao, 1590. Dr. R. 
Garnett. 
The Libraries of Greater Britain. J. R. Boosé. : 
Admission to Public Libraries in Great Britain. John Ballinger. 
Library Association Record.—Horace MarsHatt. ts. March. 


Suggestions for the Description of Books printed between r50r and 1640. 
P. Edmond. 
Book Selection and Rejection. 


Thos. Aldred. 


April. 
The Planning and Equipment of the Roath (Cardiff) Branch Library. John 
Ballinger. 
On the Choice of Books for Small Libraries. Frank J. Burgoyne. 
Variation of the Public Libraries Acts by Private Legislation. Joha 


Ballinger. 
Library Work with the Schools. Miss M. E. Sargent. 
Library Journal.—Kecan Pav. 2s. 
Libraries in the Seventeenth Century : Symposium. 


The Classification of Books. 


March. 


April. 
Co-operation between. Librarizs and Schools. Tosephine A. Rathbon:. 
The Outcome of the Picture Bulletin. E. W. Gaillard. 
Methods of Evaluating Children’s Books. Evelyn F. Lane and Ida Farrar. 
The Library Friend. Winifred L. Taylor. 
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Library World.—18r, Qvetn Vicrorta Street. 6d. April. 
Technical Libraries. L. Stanley Jast. ; 
Classed Catalogues and Their Index:s. Wm. J. Willcock. 
Humorous Novels. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Lirrincorr, PHILADELPHIA. 
1s. April. 
Our Villag: Improvement Society. Eben E. Rexford. 
Bees in Royal Bonnets. Dr. F. L. Oswald. 
London Quarterly Review.—C. H. Ketry. 2s. 6d. April. 


The Lower Criticism of the New Testament. Professor T. Nicol. 
First on the Antarctic Continent. R. McLeod. 


* John Wyclif. Herbert B. Workman. 


A Plea for the Anthologist. W. G. Horder. 

Christ and Modern Criticism, Professor W. T. Davison. 

Some Moral Heresies of the Present Day. Christopher C. Dove. 

The Present Aspect of the Evolution Theory. Professor J. A. ‘Thomson. 
Notes on Mark xiv. May Kendall. 


. Who art Thou, Christ? Will Foster. 


Oxford Conference on Priesthood and Sacrific2. Professor J. S. Banks. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. May 
A Summer’s End on the Itchin. W. H. Hudson. : 
Cardland ; or, the Card-playing Age. Charles Bruce-Angier. 
McClure’s Magazine,—10, Moaveux STREET, STRAND. 10 Cents. 
April. 


_ The Story of the Beaver. Illustrated. W. D. Hulbert. 


Walks and Talks with Tolstoy. Illustrated. Andrew D. White. 
Disbanding of the Confederate Army. Illustrated. Miss Ida M. Tarbell. 
Now York; a Dishonest City. Josiah Flynt. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. May. 

History at Play, 
The Art of Fiction made easy. 
From a Note-book in Provence. E. V. Lucas. 
The Free State Boer. Imperial Yeoman. 
Coriolanus on the Stage. G. Crosse. 
The House of Commons. Urbanus. 

Manchester anetariy + eenenars AND HuGHEs, MANCHESTER. 

. , April. 

Homeric Tradition in Epic Poetry. W. Butterworth. 
Caleb Talbot’s Commonplace Book. John Mortimer, 
Maurice Maeterlinck. Edmund Mercer. 
Francois Rabelais, Wm. Mehlhaus. 
Ruskinian Economics. John Wilcock. 
The Poetry of James Thompson. Tinsley Pratt. 
Tolstoy’s ‘‘ What is Art?” J, Ernest Phythian. 


Medical Magazine.—62, Kinc Wittiam Srreer. 1s. April. 
Phthisis in Relation to Life Assurance. Dr. W. B. Ransom. 
holera. Continued. Dr. J. Foster Palmer. 
Some Tuberculous Affections in Children. Concluded. Edmund Owen. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—s3, St. Martin’s Lane. 1s. 3d. April. 
The Philosophy of the Zoroasters, Alexander Wilder. 
he Two Great Poems of India. Mrs. Arthur Smith. 
Freedom, Leander Edmund Whipple. 
An Astrological Prediction on President McKinley’s Second Term. Julius 
Erickson. 
The Symbolism of the Eucharist. Eugene A. Skilton. 
Telepathy. Karl H. von Wiegand. 
Mind,—Witurams anp Norcare. 4s. April. 
Current Sociology. Sydney Ball. 
The Ethical System of Henry Sidgwick. J. Seth. 
Notes on the Welby Prize Essay. V. Welby. 
Some New Observations in Support of Thomas Young’s Theory of Light- 
and Colour-Vision. Continued. W. McDougall. 


Missionary Review of the Weeld-—<4. FLEET STREET. 25 cents. 
pril. 


Great Britain’s Greatest Queen. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Results of the Famine in India. Illustrated. Dr. R. A. Hume. 

The Foreigner in Cathay. Rev. George Owen. 
Bicentenary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Illus- 

,_ trated. Rev. E. R. Sketchley. 

Elias Riggs; the Veteran Missionary to Turkey. With Portrait. Rev. 
Edward Riggs. 

Sacred Trees a 4 Rivers of India. Mrs. R. Hoskins. 


Monist.—Kecan Paut. 2s. 6d. April. 
On Phyditegicsl, as distinguished from Geometrical, Space. Dr. E. Mach. 
Brain Anatomy and Psychology. Prof. L. Edinger. 
The Resurrection of Christ. Rev. W. Weber, 
The Fairy-Tale Element in the Bible. Dr. P. Carus. 
Month.—Lonecmans. 1s. April. 
The Church and Liberal Catholicism. Rev. J. Rickaby. 
Carmina Gadelica. James Britten. 
Prison Methods, French and English. A. R. Whiteway. 
The Aristotelian and the Christian Ideal of Art. Rev. H. Lucas. 
The Rosary. Continued. Illustrated. Rev. H. Thurston. 
The Jesuit Oath. John Gerard. 
Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marswatt. 6d. Apz:il. 
Royal Marriages That failed. Illustrated. S:C. Grant. 
Where the Tobacco grows. Illustrated. G. P. Waldron. 
The Victoria Cross, ' Illustrated. Hartley Davis. 


OF REVIEWS. 


How Wild Animals are captured. Illustrated. T. G. Knox. 

‘The Making of a Perfect Man. Illustrated. William G. Anderson. 

A Wall Street ‘‘ Boom.” Illustrated. &. Lefevre. ; 

The Mighty River of Wheat. Illustrated. Rollin E, Smith. 

The Story of the Locomotive. Illustrated. Maximilian Foster. F 
Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 2s. 6d. May. 

Investment, Trade and Gambling. 


On the Line. F 
Field Guns. Continued. Galeatus. i 
The Outlook for British Trade. Continued. Sir Henry E. Roscoe. 

Relations between Officers and Men on Active Service. Erskine Childers. 


Trade and the Administration in East Africa. Evelyn J. Mardon. 
Charlotte Yonge as a Chronicler. Miss Edith Sichel. : 

The Protestantism of Christ. Author of “‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” 
The Wrong Tolstoi. G. L. Calderon. 

The Lost Art of Catching. H. Macfarlane. 

Lady Hesketh and “ Johnny of Norfolk.” Mrs. H. Barham Johnson. 


National Review.—Epwarp ArRNoLp. 2s. 6d. April. 
Shall we get a Serious Army? Centurion. 
Sir Alfred Milner. E. B. Iwan Miiller. i 
The Secret Report of the Intelligence Department. Prof. C. Oman. 
Shakespeare as a Man. Leslie Stephen. : 
Life in the Antarctic. Commander Borchgrevink. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
The Amir of Afghanistan. Gen. Sir Thomas Gordon. 
With the Peking Relief Force. H.C. Thomson. 
The Roman Catholic Cry for Tolerance. Richard Bagot. 
The Anti-National Party in England. H. W. Wilson. 
Greater Britain. > 
May. 
How to End the War, An Englishman. 
The Austrian Anxiety. Sir Roland Blennerhassett. 
A Reply to Some Criticism. Jean de Bloch. 
The Covent-Garden Journal. Austin Dobson. 
On Governesses. Hon. Mrs. Ivor Maxse. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 
Is Insanity Incurable?_ Dr. Ford Robertson. 
Sidelights on Russian Orthodoxy. Prince E. 
Maurice Hewlett. Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 
The French Republic versus The Monk. P. C. Conybeare. 
What shall We do with Our Irish Members? Reginald Lucas. 
Greater Britain. 


New England Magazine.—s, = Square, Boston. 25 cents. 
pril. 


Ticonderoga. Illustrated. George W. Perry. 

The Final Burial of the Followers of John Brown. Illustrated. Thomas 
Featherstonhaugh. 

The Pioneer in Telegraphing without Wires. Illustrated. George Loomis. 

Mystic; Where Connecticut has a Glimpse of the Sea. Illustrated. Odell 
D. Tompkins. 

Memories of Celia Thaxter. John Alber. 

Ottawa ; the Capital of Canada. Illustrated. J. Macdonald Oxley. 

Confessions of a Laywoman. Marion Forbes. 


New Ireland Review.—Bvurns Anp Oates. 6d. April 
The Dream of Learning. Rev. W. A. Sutton. 
‘The Revised Programme in National Schools. M. Tierney. 
The Lesson of the Passion Play. Continued. S. O’L. 
Some Socialist Theories, M. T. Duggan. 
Religious Songs of Connacht. Continued. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 
New Liberal Review.—33, Tempte CHAMBERS. 1s. May. 
A Secret Inquiry into the War. Sir Charles W. Dilke. 
The Liberal Party and Ireland. John Redmond. 
Some Aspects of Modern Society. Lady Jeune. 
The Stagnation of Business in the House of Commons. D. Lloyd-George. 
Hortus Inclusus ; Spring in the Garden. Rosamund Marriott Watson. 
Liberal Reorganisation : 
The Country. J. H. Yoxall. 
The Metropolis. Hon. Lionel Holland. 
The Progress of the Session. Alfred Kinnear, 
Are We too much addicted to Sport? Discussion. 
The Education Muddle—and the Way Out. T. J. Macnamara. 
Thoughts on Army Reform. Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Bellairs. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act. Anton Bertram. 
The Fame of George Borrow. W. P. James. 
Lawyers and Legal Reform. -E. Bowen Rowlands. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. May. 

The Costs of the War. Earl of Camperdown. 
The Recent Anglo-Roman Pastoral. Viscount Halifax. 
Our Boer Prisoners 7 a Suggested Object Lesson. Mrs. J. R. Green. 
The National Theatre. Frank R. Benson. 
Relationship of Hospitals to Medical Schools. Sir Samuel Wilks. 
Astronomical Laboratories. Arthur R. Hinks, 
The Housing Problem, Canon Barnett. 
The Novels of Anthony Trollope. Walter Frewen Lord. 
The Native Indian Press, J. D. Rees. 
Australia for the White Man again. Gilbert Parker. 
Korea from the Japanese Standpoint. H.N. G. Bushby. 
The Blunder of Modern Education. Harold E. Gorst. 
Our Race as Pioneers. G. F. Watts. 
Is Law for the People or for the Lawyets? a e Emden. 
Co-operative Profit-sharing Canteens. F go . Fortescue. 

he Disastrous New Army Scheme. R. Yerburgh. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. April 


The Root of the Evil. Count Tolstoy. 
Tolstoy and ‘‘ Resurrection.” Constance and Edward Garnett. 
My Missionary Critics. Mark Twain. 
Cuba and Congress. A. J. Beveridge. 
Some Perils of the Postal Service. Continued. Henry A. Castle. 
The Victorian Era of British Expansion. Alleyne Ireland. 
Two Years of the Federal Bankruptcy Law. W. H. Hotchkiss. 
The Submarine Boat; Its Promises and Performances, Rear-Adm. G. W. 
Melville. 
A Curious Human Document. 
Babism. E, Denison Ross. 
Prof. Barrett Wendeli’s Notions of American Literature. 
Northern Counties Magazine.—E.tior Stock. 6d. 
The Lancashire Fusiliers. Illustrated. Walter Wood. 
Statesmen of West Cumberland. Continued. Dean Kitchin. 
Roman Northumbria. Continued. Dr. Hodgkin. 
Yorkshire Dialect. Continued. Rev. J. Hanson Green. 
Open Court.—KecGan Pavut. 6d. April. 
The Crown of Thorns. Dr. Paul Carus. 
International Citizenship. Charles Caroll Bonney. 
The Second Advent and the Judgment ~_ 3 R. Bruce Boswell. 
The Magic Mirrors of Japan. Joseph M. Wade. 
The Origins of Christianity. Dr. Paul Bene 
Outing.—INnTeRNATIONAL News Co. 25 cents. 
The New York Yacht Club. Illustrated. A. J. Kenealy. 
Red Man and White Man in Colorado’s Game Fields. Illustrated. Sumner 
W. Matteson. 


The Game Law Problem. John S. Wise. 
American and English Women Dog Fanciers. Ellen O. Giles. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 10 cents. 
Golden Gate Park. Illustrated. Richard M. Gibson. 
‘the War Correspondent of To-day. Illustrated. J. F. J. Archibald. 


Paidologist.—Campray House, CHELTENHAM. 1s. 6d. perann. April. 

Minor Mental Abnormalities in Children as occasioned by Certain Erroneous 
School Methods. Dr. W. O. Krohn. 

The Money Sense in Children. Stewart A. Robertson. 

Children’s Attitude towards Rewards. S. Young. 


Palestine Exploration Fund.—38, Conpuir Srreer. 2s. 6d. April. 

Archzological and Epigraphic Notes. Prof. Clermont-Ganneau. 

Amphora Handles, with Greek Stamps, from Tell Sandahannah. 
Stewart Macalister. 

The Rock-Cut Tombs in W4dy-er-Rababi. Illustrated. R. A. Stewart 
Macalister. 

Woman in the East. Continued. P. J. Baldensperger. 

The Bedawin. Rev. John Zeller. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roap. 1s. May. 
The Voyage of the Ophir; Poem. Illustrated. George Meredith. 
Dunvegan Castle. I lustrated. Rev. A. H. Malan. 

The Earth’s Earliest Inhabitants. Illustra ated. Prof. G. A. J. Cole. 
Street Nuisances and Noises. Illustrated. Mrs. E. T. Cook. 

Etiquette. Illustrated. Countess of Cork and Orrery. 

Submarine Boats. Illustrated. One Who has sailed in Them. 
Romance and Science. Leslie Stephen. 
Real Conversation with Mrs. Craigie. With Portrait. 


Dr. Louis Robinson. 


W. D. Howells. 
May. 


April. 


March. 


R. A. 


William Archer. 


Parents’ Review.—Kecan Pau. 6d. April. 
A Boy’s Religion. Rev. J. Harry Miller. 
The Spirit of Competition—Should It be Encouraged ? 
Words Which have seen Better Days. Continued. G. L. Apperson. 


R. A. Pennethorne. 


The Teaching of Contemporary History. 
D. L. Maguire. 


Historic London; Its Teaching for the Child. Continued. 
The Education of a Royal Princess. Continued. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. May. 

Laysan; a Bird Paradise. Illustrated. Turner Morton. 
The Gourd ; a Versatile Vegetable. Illustrated. Carl E. Holland. 
The Kite Craze. Illustrated. Marcus Tindal. 
On the Fen with the Green Net. Illustrated. Russell Richardson. 
Windmills of the West. Illustrated. Waldon Fawcett. 
Flag-Wagging. Illustrated. T. D. Denham. 
Hoop-Rolling Extraordinary. Illustrated. H. J. Holmes. 

Philharmonic.—202, mnie pea. CHICAGO. 15 Cents. 

pril. 

The Singer and the Song, Illustrated. Jessie Bartlett Davis. 
Art and the Actor. a Constant Coquelin. 
Verdi, Illustrated. F. Ziegfeld. 
Artists of Many Lands. With Portraits. 
Snobbery in Music. L. Campbell Tipton. 
Richard Mansfield. Illustrated. C. A. Parker. 
Leipzig and Music. Illustrated. W. R. Kniipfer. 


Physical Review.—Macmitian. 


The Various Determinations of the E.M.F. 
Carhart. 

Velocity of Ions drawn from the Electric Arc. C, D. Child. 

A Spectrophotometric Study of the Hydrolysis of Dilute Ferric Chloride 
Solutions. B. E, Moore. 

Coherers Suitable for Wireless Telegraphy. Carl Kinsley. 

A Graphical Method for Analyzing Distorted ‘Alnernathig Current Waves. 
A. S, Langsdorf. 


L. Mancinelli. 


50 cents. March. 


of the Clark Cell. H. S. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 515 


Political Science Quarterly.—°xrorp University Press 38. 6d. 
March. 
Police Administration. J. A. Feirlie. 
Colonial Agencies in England, E. P. Tanner. 
A Study of Presidential Votes. W. c. Hamm. 
How Govern the Philippine I. lands W. W. Cook. 
‘The Study of Economic Geogr: iphy. L. M. Keasbey. 
The Stock of Gold in the United States. M. L. Muhlemann. 
The Chicago Building Trades Dispute. E. L. Bogart. 
Positivist Review.—W». Reeves. 3d. May 
Huxley and Positivism J. H. Bridges. 
Hope. Charles Gaskell Higginson. 
Practical Teacher.—3;5, Parernoster Row. 6d. April. 
Yarmouth To-Day. H. G. Day. 
Clapham ; a South London Suburb. 
May. 
The Judgment according to Cockerton. J. H. Yoxall. 
The Hooligan. James F. Black 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—MacCarza ax Co., 


PHILADELYHIA. 80 cents. April. 


Roman Autobiography and Augustine's Confessions. Andrew F. West. 
Man’s Place in the Cosmos. James Lindsay. 

Jesus and Questions of His Time. A. T. Robertson. 

Calvinism and the Theological Crisis. N. M. Steffens. 

The Making of the-Westminster Confessions. Benjamin B. Warfield. 
The Sermon as addressed to the Imagination. William L. Ledwith. 
Mr. Wright and the Gospel of Luke. Dunlop Moore. 

Professor Ormond’s Foundations of Knowledge. Henry Collin Minton. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review.—4, ALDERSGATI STREET. 
2s. April. 


Lessons from Pentecost for the New Century. 

The Influence of the Exile on the Religious Thought and Life of Israel. 
R. G. Graham.; 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘“‘ Eleanor.” J. D. 

Sunday Schools and Recent Criticism. E. Rich: ardson, 

The Theology and Ethics of Origen. James Lindsay. 

Childhood and Evolution. John Forster. 

Public Affairs and Morality. Robert Hind. 


The Romeward Movement in the Church of England. John T. Horne. 

Primitive Methodism in the New Century. Samuel Horton. 

‘Fennyson’s “‘ Holy Grail.” Henry J. Foster. 

Frank ‘I’. Bullen. Joseph Ritson. 

Joseph Mazzini, Patriot, Revolutionist, and Seer. M. Johnson. 
Public Health.—12), SHarrespury AvENvE. 1s. April. 


A Glaring Defect in Sanitary Administration. Dr. H. W. Syers. 
On the Presence of Cystin in Water as an Indication of Sewage Contamina- 


tion. A. G. R, Foulerton and A. M. Kellas. 
The Influence of Hospital Isolation in Scarlet Fever. Dr. C. Killick 
Millard. 
Public School Magazine.—A. ano C. Brack. 6d. April. 


Illustrated. 


Trinity College, Glenalmond. 
Fredk. R. Carr. 


St. Columbus College. Illustrated. 


Quarterly Review.—Joun Murray. 6s, 


The Character of Queen Victoria. 

British Agriculture during the Nineteenth Century. 

Ancient and Modern Criticism, 

Pasteur and his Discoveries. 

Navy Boilers. Illustrated. 

The Housing of the Poor. 

Humanism and Christianity. 

The Game of Billiards. 

The Relief of Kumassi. With Map. 

The Educational Opportunity. 

The Settlement of South Africa. 

Mandell Creighton. 
Quiver.—Cassett.” 6d. 


The King as a Country Gentleman. Illustrated. 
St. Helen's Bible Class for Men oniy. Illustrated. 
The Betrayal and Denial of Christ. Dr. J. Stalker. 
Teaching the Blind and Deaf in Japan. Illustrated. 
Animals in Public Worship. Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 
A Ring of Bells. Illustrated. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 


Railway Magazine.—30. Ferrer Lane. 6d. 


Herbert Edwards Jones. Interview. Illustrated. 

The ‘‘ Greater” Western Railway. Illustrated. F. J. Hudson. 
Mount Lowe and Its Railway. Illustrated. H. J. Shepstone. 
The Alton, Limited, U.S.A. Illustrated. John Fairman. 
Some Decorated Locomotives. Illustrated. R. H. Cocks. 
Original Ways of Railway Travelling. Illustrated. H. Macfarlane. 
Electricity v. Steam for Underground Railways. Illustrated. 

Stevens. 

What Accidents cost the Railway Companies. 
The Express Locomotives of a Great Railway. 


April 


Continued 


Continued. 


May. 


Miss I. Brooke-Alder. 
G. H. Peacock. 


Apzil. 


W. J. 


Illustrated. Geo-ge A. Wade. 
Illustrated. Chas. S. Lake. 
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Review of Reviews.—(America). 13, Astor PLace, New York. 


25 cents. April. 
Queen Alexandra I. ; Character Sketch. Illustrated. W. T. Stead. 
Benjamin Harrison. With Portraits. ‘Thos. J. Morgan. 


The Career of William M. Evarts. Illustrated. Dr. Albert Shaw. 

Another Massachusetts Benefaction by H. H. Rogers. Illustrated. Sylvester 
Baxter. : 

The Hesperia Movement; Neighbourhood Co-operation in School Life. 
Illustrated. Kenyon L. Butterfield. ; 

France on the Wrong Track. Pierre de Coubertin. 

The Indian Territory: Its Status, Development and Future. 
Hinton. 

The Relation of the Family Doctor to Recent’ Progress in Medical Science. 

* Augustus Caillé. 


Richard J. 


May. 


The Navy of Japan. Illustrated. Samuel E. Moffett. 


Russia’s Readiness for War. Illustrated. Charles Johnston. 
Edward Everett Hale. Illustrated. George P. Morris. 
Funston ; a Kansas Product. James H. Canfield. : 
Taz Steel Trust on the Great Lakes. Map and Illustrations. W. Frank 
M’Clure. 
Celeb:ations and Gatherings of rg0r : a Forecast. 
Fredevic Harrison in America. With Portraits. 
_Review of Reviews.—(Austratasta). QueEN SrrEET, MELBOURNE. 
od. Feb. 
“Why New Zealand adopted Penny Postage. Illustrated. Hon. J. G. 
Ward. 
ae ee Queen; a Character Sketch. With Portraits. Dr. W. H. 
‘itchett. 


’ The Commonwealth of Australia. W. T. Stead. 
Tasmania at the irene of the Century. Illustrated. W. A. Shum and 
Lancelot H. Ussher. 


March. 
King Edward VII. ; Character Sketch. Illustrated. 
The Dead Queen. "Continued. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 


- West Australia at the Beginning of the Century. 
Mount Lyell Mine and Railway. Illustrated. 


Royal Magazine.—c. A. Pearson. 
King Edward as a Sportsman. 
The Art of the Camera, Illustrated. 
Hats off! Illustrated. Hector Grainger. 
Flying Beasts and Flightless Birds. Illustrated. Gambier Bolton. 
Paying offa Warship. Illustrated. J. J. Bennett. 


St. Martin’s-Le-Grand.—W. P. GrirrirH. 3s. perannum. April. 


The Post Office London Telephone System. Illustrated. J. Gavey. 


set Progress during the Past Hundred Years. Continued. A. G. 
owie 


Illustrated. J. S. Battye. 


3d. May. 
Illustrated. Reginald Maingay. 


The Foundation and Development of the Universal Postal Union. Illus- 
trated. R. W. Hatswell. < 
The Post Office and the Volunteer Movement. Continued. Illustrated. 
E, A. May. 
7 St. Nicholas.—Macmittan. 1s. May. 


The Bridge-Builder. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 
The New Popularity of the Carrier Pigeon. Illustrated. George Ethelbert 


Walsh. ‘ 
How the Government promotes Ingenuity. Illustrated. Charles F. 
Benjamin. 
School World.—Macminran. 6d. May. 
Field Classes in Geology and Geography. Prof. H. G. Seeley. 
Educational Aspects of Recent Archeological Research. Illustrated. 
Continued. F, E. Thompson. 
Science Gossip.—r10, Srranp. 6d. April. 


New or Temporary Stars. Illustrated. F.C. Dennett. 
* Some British Diving Beetles. Illustrated. E. J. ig oer 
Mechanics of Conduction of Sap. Illustrated. H. A. H 


Scottish Geographical Mngngine,—Zowano aaanan 1s. 6d. 
pri 
A Bathymetrical Survey of the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland. Continued. 
With Maps. Sir John Murray and Fred P. Pullar, 
‘Some Notes on the Baltic and Arctic Voyages of the Ervmack in 1899. 
Arthur Gulston. 
The River Spey. Lionel W. Hinxman. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 
With Iowa Farmers. Walter A. Wyckoff. 
General Christian de Wet. With Portrait. 
The Southern Mountaineer. Concluded. 
St. Pierre-Miquelon. Illustrated. 
Passages from a Diary in Hawaii. 


1s. May. 
Thos. F. Millard. 
Illustrated. John Fox, Jun. 
James Clarence Hyde. 


Illustrated. John La Farge. 


Strand Magazine.—Georce Newnes. 6d. May. 
Has Baby a Clever Head? Illustrated. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 
My Life on Devil’s Island. Illustrated. Capt. Alfred Dreyfus. 
Visit to Tennyson. Illustrated. Lewis Carroll. 
Some Famous Cricket Balls. Illustrated. Harold Macfarlane. 
The New Star and Dr. T. D. Anderson, Its Discoverer. 


Rudolph de Cordova. 
The Government Laboratory. Illustrated. John Mills. 
I!lustrated, 


riers Wild Horses for the Army. 
A Cure for the Drink and Drug Crave. Illustrated. Michael Moscow. 


Illustrated. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, Parernosrer Row. 6d. May. 
The Sphere of the Church in the Coming Social Regeneration. Dr. John 
Clifford. 
Phillips Brooks, Preacher and Bishop. With Portrait. Rev. A. R. 
Buckland. 
Hartford, Connecticut; in the City of the Charter Oak. Illustrated, 


Fred Hastings. 
Kutna-Hora ; an Ancient Treasure-Town of Bohemia. Illustrated. James 

Baker. 

Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. May. 
The Strange Story of Manna. Illustrated. G. Clarke Nuttall. 
Hour-Glasses in Our Ancient Churches. Sarah Wilson. 
Between the Sea and Fuji San. Illustrated. S. Ballard. 
Miss Charlotte Yonge. Illustrated. Miss Christabel Coleridge. 
Burraby ; an Australian Pet. Illustrated. F. J, Davey. 
Miss Anne Mackenzie. F. D. How. 
Sunday Strand.—Grorce Newngs. 

Bishop Winnington-Ingram. Illustrated. Ignota. 
Where the Good Queen Rests. Illustrated. Marie A. Belloc. 
Sunday in Copenhagen. Illustrated. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 
Minor Campaigns of the Salvation Army. Illustrated. Bramwell Booth. 
The Church Missionary Society. Illustrated. Herbert Pratt. 


6d. May. 


Temple Bar.—Macmittan. 1s. May. 
Some Recollections of Queen Adelaide’s Coronation. Lady Georgiana 
Bathurst. 
The Burden of the Song. May Byron. 
Concerning an Indian Fort. Rosalie Cameron. 
The Advent of Summer. Alfred W. Rees. 


Temple Magazine.—Horace MARSHALL. 
Ian Maclaren. TIilustrated. Cora B. Pearson, 
Through Tennyson-Land. Illustrated, H. W. Pates. 
America’s Model Prisons. Illustrated. A. Frederic White. 
Dr. Joseph Parker. 
How the Oxford Dictionary is made. Illustrated. Hugh W. Strong: 
The London City Mission. Illustrated. Audrey Winter. 
How Queen Victoria used to spend Sunday. York Hopewell. 
Helen Keller ; Blind Deaf-Mute. Illustrated. Rev. James Johnston. 


6d. May. 


Theosophical Review.—3, LancuAm Prace. rs. Apiil. 
Theosophical Teachings in the Writings of John: Ruskin. ‘Continued. 
Mrs. Judson. 


Dante and the Ancient Wisdom. Rev. S. Udney. 
Future Learning. Alexander Fullerton. 
Thought Power ; Its Control and Culture. 
The Gospels’ Own Account of Themselves. 
On the Evolution of Consciousness. A. H: 


Continued. Annie Besant. 
Ro R. S. Mead. 
Ward. 


Tuberculosis.—20, HANover SQuARE. 
Nordrach in the Black Forest. Rowland Thurnam. 
Sanatoria for Pauper and Other Consumptive Patients. 
A Pure Milk Supply. Jane B. Henderson. 


Twentieth Century.—435, SrRANp. 
The Supremacy of Shakespeare. R. M. Sillard. 
Welsh Language and Literatur in the Nineteenth Century. E. Anwyl. 
A Twentieth Century New Testament. T. P. W. 
Maurice and the Nineteenth Century. Arthur E. T 
England and Germany. S. L. Bensusan. 
History at First Hand. Kineton Parkes. 
Presbyterianism. Kenneth Alexander Macleay. 
The Boers of South Africa. Continued. J. Villarais. 
Phillips Brooks. C.T. Gwynne. 


6d. April. 


Francis E. Jones. 


2s. 6d. Apzil. 


. Newman. 


United Service Magazine.—W. Cowes. 
Notes on the Evolution of Cavalry. Continued. 
Guerilla or Partisan Warfare. ‘I’. Miller Maguire. 
Ashanti Campaign, rg00. An Officer. 
Frederick the Great. Concluded. William O’Connor Morris. 
Charles de Bourbon. W. B. Wallace. 
Reflections on Mr. Brodrick’s Scheme of Army Reform. A Sceptic. 
The Training of an Army. A Field Officer. 
Some Medico-Military War Lessons. Lieut.-Col. D. F. Franklin. 
The Horse in the South African War. Capt. H. C. Oldnall. 
Home Defence. Capt. R. F. Sorsbie. 


Universal and Ludgate Magazine.—18, Cockspur STREET. 
May. 


2s. May. 
Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 


6d. 


Bussana Vecchia ; a Modern Pompeii. 
The Small ‘Trades of Paris. 
The Tools of Salvation. Illustrated. Helen C. Gordon. 
Prince Henry of Orleans ; Interview. Illustrated. Harry de Windt. 
Unpublished Letters of Napoleon. Continued. _ Prof. E. Wertheimer. 
Werner’s Magazine.—43, East rorn Street, New York. 
25 cents. April. 
“The Climbers,” by Clyde Fitch. Illustrated. 
A Three Century Retrospect in Shakespeare. 


Tiamat, Harry dz Windt. 
Illustrated. J. Havward. 


Illustrated. J. J. Walsh. 


Westminster Review.—38, Yoee Buitpincs, ADELPHI. 2s. 6d. 
ay. 

Where are We Now? E. B. Husband. 
Our Treaty Relations with the Boers; 


How have We observed Them? 
Edward B. Rose. 
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> Rev. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF 


The World’s True Heirs ; or, True and False Imperialism. F. A. White. 
Why not Irish Volunteers. Thomas E, Naughten. 

The Working Classes and Conscription. Anti- Jingo. 

Land Ownership; or the Right to Land. F. Thomasson. 

Max Miiller. Karl Blind. 

Is the Sense of Duty the Offspring of Self-Love? Christopher C. Dove. 
Civil Service Inequalities and Abuses. Ashley De Burgh. 

An Ethical Birth-rate. Frances Swiney. 

The Philosophy of Tradition. John F. Simpson. 

Hooliganism and Working Boys’ Clubs. Ernest Morley. 

H. R. Haweis. E. Wanless Frid. 


Wide World Magazine.—Georce Newnes. 6d. 


Sambur-Hunting in Ceylon. Illustrated. Thomas Farr. 

The Great Boer War. Illustrated. Dr. A, Conan Doyle. 

Brigands and Their Ways. Illustrated. G. F. Abbott. 

Lumbering in the North-West. Illustrated. Edward K. Bishop. 
ARecord Journey in Savage’ Africa. Illustrated. Major “4 St. 

Gibbons. 
Our Klondyke Success. 
Seal-Hunting in Scotland. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. 


Waders (Birds). Illustrated. Leonard Buttress. 

Modern Brush-Making. C. F. Bailey. 

The Colonial Office. Illustrated. Frederick Dolman. 
Man-Traps and Spring-Guns. Illustrated. Miller Christy. 
The Midland Truant School. Illustrated. Rev. P. Dean. 
Through the Thian Shan. Illustrated. Capt. R. P. Cobbold. 


May. 


Hill 


Illustrated. Alice Rollins Crane. 
Illustrated. C. V. A. Peel. 


May. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benzicer Anp Co., E1nsteDELN. 50 Pf. -April. 


English and Dutch. Dr. G. Grupp. 

Paris and the E xhibition, Continued. 

“‘Quo Vadis.” 

Archiv fir Sesiale Cosstagebene, und Statistik, C. Heymann, 

BERLIN Mks. 50 Pf. Nos. 3 and 4. 

The French Accident Insurance Law. R. Jay. 

The German Industrial Population : ‘Tendencies and Developments. 
H, Rauchberg. 

The Literature of the Trade Union Movement in Germany. 

The German Labour Secretary. P. Kampfmeyer. ; 

New York Factory Inspectors and Their Attitude towards Legislation for 
Protection of Workmen. Florence Kelley. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act in England. 
Daheim.—VELHAGEN UND KLasinG, LErpzic. 

Hans Thoma. Illustrated. F. 


China. 
Birds. 


Illustrated. G. Baumberger. 


Prof. 


E. Bernstein. 


E. Bernstein. 


20 Pf. April 6. 


von Ostini. 
April 13. 
Continued. Illustrated. 
M. Allihn. 
April 20. 

Mecca Pilgrims. 

April 27. 
Dr. F. Volkart. 


Saxony in the Reichstag. 
R. Grundemann. 


Spain in the East Caroline Islands. 
Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Pusrer, Recenssurc. 
The Rhén Country. Illustrated. M. Dorning. 


40 Pf. Heft 9. 


Germanic Mythology and Christianity. O. Kobel. 
Heft ro. 
The Brazil Revolution, 1893-5. A. Schupp. 


Illustrated. H. Heissing. 
Snakes. Illustrated. r. F. Knauer. 
The Austrian House of Deputies. Illustrated. Dr. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesri'per Paxrm. 
Apri 
German Enlightenment in the State and in}the Academy 
Great. W. Dilthey. 

The Origin and Significance of the House of Fugger. 
The Central Pyrenees. Concluded. E. Strasburger. 
A Sea Voyage to Lebanon in the Eleventh Century, B.c. A. Erman. 
The Strategic Importance of the North Pacific. Otto Wachs. 
Prince Bismarck’s Letters to His Wife. H. Grimm. 


Dokumente der Frauen.—Marie Lanc, MAGDALENEN-STRASSE 12, 
Vienna VI./1. 50 Pf. April r. 

The Women and Children Question. J. Perger. 

Free Marriage. J. Mesnil. 

4 Gartenlaube.—Ernsr Kert’s Nacur., Lerrezic. 
Palm Sunday in Vienna. Illustrated. V. Chiavacci. 
The Song of Birds. 

Bagdad. Illustrated. C, Falkenhorst. 

Tragedies and Comedies of Superstition. Continued. 
Easter in Seville. Illustrated. K. Zitelmann. 
Silhouettes. Illustrated. K. Rosner. 

Heft 5. 
German Feeling in the Alsatian Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
E. Ehretsmann. 
The Trusenthal Country. Illustrated. 
Tragedies and Comedies of Superstition. 
Insomnia. Dr. O. Dornbliith. 


Lifeboats on the Coast. 


A, Z. 


Rerun. 6 Mks. per qr. 
of Frederick the 


R. Ehrenberg. 


50 Pf. Heft 4. 


A. Achleitner. 


A. Trinius. 
Continued. Albert Zacher. 
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Woman at Home.—Hovpver anv Srovcnton. 6d. May. 
Our Popular Queen Consort. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 


Mr. Chamberlain as a Liberal Minister. Illustrated. Miss Jane T. 
Stoddart. 
World’s Work.—Dovstepay, Pace snp Co., New Yorx. 25 cents. 
April. 
The Rise of the Russian Jew. Illustrated. Hutchins Hapgood. 
Harnessing the Son. Illustrated. F. B. Millard. 


The Englishman’s Insularity. T.S. Knowison. 
The American Trade Invasion of England. Chalmers Roberts. 
: Pierpont Morgan. With Portrait. L. Denison. 
. M. Schwab ; the Head of the Great Steel Company. 
A. Goodrich. 
The Many-Sided Andrew Carnegie. Illustrated. H. W. 
A Sea-Captain’s Day’s Work. Illustrated. M. Foster. 
The Telephone Newspaper. Illustrated. T. S. Denison. 
Archbishop John Ireland. With Portrait. Mary C. Blossom. 
The Political Status of Italy. Sydney Brooks. 
Our Prairies and the Orient. W. R. Lighton. 
The Unknown Author and the Publisher. A Publisher’s Reader. 
Young Man.—Horace Marsuatt. 3d. May. 
The Curse of Militarism. William Clarke and others. 
The Humours of Parliament. Illustrated. John Foster Fraser. 
England and France ; Interesting Contrasts. W.M. Crook. 
The Eye as an Optical Instrument. Frank Ballard. 
Young Woman.—Horace MArsHALt. 3d. 


With Portrait. 


Lanier. 


May. 


Mrs. Bullock Workman ; a Record Climb in the Himalayas. Illustrated. 
The Story of Charlotte Bronté. 
MAGAZINES. 
Grenzboten.—F. W. Grunow, Lerezic. 1 Mk. April 4. 
Classical Antiquity. O. Kaemmel. 
Back to Kant ! 
Kipling and Tolstoy. E. von der Briiggen. 
Modern Book Decoration. 
April rr. 
The Growth of the German Monarchy. H. Barge. 
Back to Kant ! Concluded. 
Poetry and Politics. C. Petzet. 
Macaulay. F. Rosenberg. 
April 18. 
The General Tariff. 
The Growth of the German Monarchy. Concluded. H. Barge. 


Inspection of Houses. L. Ziehen. 
Macaulay. Concluded. F. Rosenberg. 
Normandy. 


April 25 

3ismarck’s English Politics. 
Agriculture and the Increas: in the Corn Tax. 
Gustav Theodor Fechner. F. Ratzel. 
Normandy. Continued. 

Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerrzic. 
René Lalique. Illustrated. R. Graul. 
The Acquisitions of the Leipzig Museum from the Paris Exhibition. 

Illustrated. A. Kurzwelly. 
Monatssehrift fir Stadt und Land.—E. Unceicn, Lerpzic, 
rt Mk. 25 Pf. April. 

Danization and Germanization. C. Thomsen. 
Human and Supernatural of the Homeric Gods. 
The Catholic Religion. Dr. Rieks. 
From Falsterbo to Falun. Dr. F. Tetzner. 
Eduard Todleben. A. Baltrusch. 

Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, SruttGarrt. 
Imperial Utterances. 
Woman and the Ox. 
The Baden Budget. 
Tolstoy and Brentano. 


t Mk. April. 


F. Bittner. 


25 Pf. April 6, 
Dr. H. B. Adams-Lehmann. 
Rosa Luxemburg. 
K. Kautsky. 

April 13. 
Karl Lueger. F. Austerlitz. 
Motherhood and Brain Work. 
The Nationalisation of Mines. 


A. Bebel. 
H. Moller. 

April 20. 
Socialistic Motives in French Lyrics. H. Thurow. 
Modern Criticism of the Gospels. F. Mehring. 


Nord und Siid.—Scntesiscue VeRLAGs-ANSTALT, BRESLAU. 2 Mks. 
April. 

T. Ribot. With Portrait. E. Sokal. 

The Beauty of the Old Testament in Its Poetical Books. Concluded 
A. Wiinsche. 

On Noise. ‘T. Lessing. 

The State and the Cartell. L. Fuld. 

Chronic Nicotine-Poisoning and Its Prevention. L. Fiirst. 
Stein der Weisen.—A. Hartiesen, VieNNA. 50 Pf. Heft 20, 


The Strategic Position of Switzerland. J. G. 

The Schlieren Photographic Apparatus. Illustrated. 
Quicksilver. 

Corfu. Illustrated. A. von a Lerchenfeld. 


eft 21 
The Water Cure. Dr. W 
Development in the Universe. 
Trees in Public Squares, &c. 


W. Kotzauer. 
Illustrated. L.A 
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Ueber Land und Meer.—Devutscue Vervacs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
1 Mk, Heft 9. 

Prince Regent Luitpold of Bavaria. Illustrated. T. Sack. 

The Breathing Organs. Illustrated. Dr. Hilarion. 

Women’s Dress During the Last Century. Illustrated. Luis? Schulz2- 


Bruch. 
Johann Eller of Sulden. Illustrated. R. Greinz. 


Die Zeit.—GinruerGasse 1, Vienna IX./3. 


The Parliamentary Scandal in Hungary. Srpe. 

Russian Student Disturbances. Prof. T. G. Masaryk. 
cohol. Dr. M. Hirschfeld. 

Sienkiewicz. J. Schlaf. 


50 Pf. April 6. 


April 13. 
The Austrian Iron Industry. 
Count Tolstoy. Prof. L. von Schroeder. 
People’s Libraries in Austria. M. Hainisch. 
April 20. 
K, P. Pobedonostzeff. Prof. T. G. Masaryk. 
The Macedonian Danger. Boris Minzés. 
Tariff Reform in Austria. Dr, M. von Tayenthal. 
Czech Literature and Art. F. X. Salda. 


THE Review oF REVIEWS. 


Zeteschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Lerrzic. f 
26 Mks. perann. April. 
Jozef Israels. Illustrated. Max Liebermann. 

English Art at the End of the Eighteenth Century. Illustrated. Max Schmii! 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breirkoy 
unD HAERTEL, Leirzic. 1o Mks, perann, April. 

Music as Imp-ession. F, Rosenthal. 
The Registration of Music Teachers in England. J W. Sidebotham. 
Zukunft.—Maximitian Harpen, Bertin. 50 Pf April6. F&F 
The Feeling for Nature To-day. F. Ratzel. E 
Seneca. . Galzer. 4 
England, the United States, and Russia. K. Jentsch. 
April 13. j 
H. Conrad. i 
Crime. G. Tarde. ; 
April 20. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. H. F. Helmolt. 
Faust II, in Art, Dr. A, Tille. 
Chamberlain’s Judgs. S. Saenger. 
April 27. 


Herod and Mariamne. 


Germany in China. 


Max von Pettenkofer. H. F. Crismann. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Association Catholique.—14, Rue pre L’ApBaye, Paris. 2 frs. 
April 15. 
The Representation of Agriculture among the Public Powers. La Tour du 


Pin Chambly. : 
Social Catholicism and Revolutionary Socialism. Comte A. Fleuret du 


Pouget. 
Councils of Experts. E. Riviére. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kinc Witt1aAM STREET, STRAND. 
20s.per annum. April. 
Ferdinand Martini. E. Bovet. 
Geneva ; the Academy of Calvin. P. Godet. 
Mile. Z. Fleuriot. Concluded. E. Tissot. 
Gold ; Is It Chimerical? E. Tallichet. 


Correspondant.—31, Rue Saint-Guittaum_, Paris. 2 frs. 50c. 


April ro. 
The Revenge of the Freemasons. E. Keller. 
Mentana. P. de la Gorce. 
The Toulon Fétes—the Italian and the French Navies. Admiral. 
Democracy and the Future of Politeness. G. Prevost. 
Napoleon and the Condé Army. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 
Contemporary Religious Poetry. E. de Ribier. 
The Religious Historical Archives of France. B. de Lacombe. 


April 25. 


Real Mortmain. 


Mentana. Continued. P. de Ja Gorce. 
M. de Pontmartin and the Académie Frangaise. E, Biré. 
New Zealand; a Country without Strikes. P. Dutheil. 


Coventry Patmore. A. Léger. 
France in Indo-China. I. Massieu. 
Catinat. Continued. E. de Broglie. 


Journal des Economistes,—14, Rue Ricnetieu, Paris. 3 frs. 50 ¢. 
April. 
J. B. Say; a Prcfessor of Political Economy unaer the Restoration. 
A. Liesse. 


The Financial and Commercial Movement. M. Zablet. 


Ménestrel.—z2 4s, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 30. April. 


Musical Art and Its Interpreters during Two Centuries. Continued. Paul 
d’Estrées, 


Mercure de France.—rs, Rue pe v’EcHaupé-SAIntT-GERMAIN, Panis. 
2frs. April. 

Prostitution in the Time of Christ. L. Charpennes. 

Michelet, His Widow, and Jules Claretie. R, de Bury. 

The Jesuits. R. de Gourmont. 


Monde Moderne.—s, Rue Sr. Benotr, Paris. 
Trickery in Pagan Temples. Illustrated. H. G. de Saint Heraye. 
Old University Paris. Illustrated. A. Callet 
The Industrial Evolution of Japan. Illustrated. Jack Marshall. 
Picturesque China. Illustrated. H. Grimaud. 

Royalty in England. Illustrated. _P. Villars. 
A Bottle of Wine. Illustrated. C. Lallemand. 
Nouvelle Revue.—18, Kinc Wittram STREET, STRAND. 
55 frs. per annum, April r. 
The Drama of Sardou. A. Galdemar. 
he Excavations in Crete. H. Lechat. 


The Death of the Prince Imperial. . Bauchart. 
Foreign Politics. A. Tardiea. Q. Bauchar 


t fr. soc. April. 


; Apzil 5. 
Treachery in Morocco. A. de Pouvourville. 
hinese Magic. L. Charpentier. 
The Duke of Alba’s Army. La Motte-Messemé. 
What Victory makes of Conquerors. J. Carrére. 
Catholicism and Americanism. F. Roz. 


Nouvelle Revue inpernatinnele.-03. BovLevarD Poissonniire, 


ARIS. 2frs.50c. April. 
Chinese Philosophy. P. Siefert. 
Urba‘n Rattazzi. Continued. Mme. Rattazzi. 


Great Britain and the South African Republics, Den Beer Portugael. 
Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales,—16, Rue Casserre, Panis, 


ifr, April rz. 
The Agrarian Question in the Punjaub. C. F. Usborne. 
Railways in West Airica. Aspe Fleurimont. J 
Native Justice in Madagascar. J. Xior. 
ee April 15. 
The English in Egypt. J. Brunhes. 
Portuguese Colonies in the Far East. H. Hauser. 
Réforme Sociale.—34, Rue pe Seine, Paris. 1 fr. April 2. 
The German Inquiry on the Law of Succession. G. Blondel. 


The Foureau-Lamy Mission and the ‘Trans-Sahara. 
and others. 
Proportional Representation. 


Paul Leroy Beaulieu 


Concluded. Jean Mommaert. 
April 16. 

Science and Belief in the Thought of Darwin. L. Luzzatti. 

The Corn Question. R. Paisant. F 

Social Peace and the Right of Association. F. Escard. 


Revue de ]’Art.—z8, Ruz pu Mont-Tuasor, Paris. 7 frs. 50 c. 
April. 
H. Dauméer. Illustrated. Gustave Geffroy. 
The Swords of Honour distributed by the Popes. 
Miintz. 
Paul de Vigne, Belgian Sculptor. 
The Iconography of Mirabeau. 


Illustrated. Eugéne 


Illustrated. Fiérens Gevaert. 
Illustrated. Henry Marcel. 


The Hétel de Ville, Paris. Concluded. Illustrated. Fiérens Gevaert. 
Revue Blanche.—23, Boutevarp pes ITauiens, Paris. 1 fr. April 1. 
The Military Prison at Oléron. Illustrated. G. Dubois Desaulle. 


April 15. 
French Intellectuality. B. Bjérnson. 
Manuals of Literary History. G. Kahn. 
Oléron ; Reply to Gen. André. G. Dubois Desaulle. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, Avenue DE L’OBSERVATOIRE, Paris. 
1o frs, per annum, April. 
Explanations. W. Monod. 
How a Greek Philosopher became a Christian about the year 200. 
E, de Faye. 
Francis de Sales. M. V. 
Admiral de Coligny and the Comte de Paris.. F. P. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc WittiAM STREET, STRAND. 
62 frs. per annum, April 1. 
Impressions of France. Continued. G. Hanotaux. 
An Ally of Louis XIV. P. de Ségur. 
Woman and State Teaching. E. Lamy. / 
The Resurrection of an African State ; the Ethiopia of Yesterday. R. Pinon. 
A Journey to Japan. _ A. Bellessort. 
French Glances at England. Vicointe de Vogiié. 
April rs. 
Buonaparte’s Conquest of Paris. 1793-1800. A. Vandal. 
Shakespzare Sonnets. A. Filon. 
The Resurrection of an African State ; the Ethiopia of To-day. Continued. 
R. Pinon. 
Moussorgski; a Realistic Musician. C. Bellaigue. 
Tuberculosis and Popular Sanatoriums. Dr. H. Barth. 


Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rue Sourr.or, Paris. 
perann. March. 
The Wine Crisis in Frinc>. C. Gite. . 
The New Regulation of th: Working Day and Its Effects on the Industries 
ofthe North. M. Bourguin. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Revue Francaise de le I’Etranger et des Colonies.—j2, Rue pe LA 


Vicroire, Paris. 2frs. April. 


The United States and the Hay- re Treaty. E. Chanel. 
The Provinces adjoining Tonkin. P. Barré. 


The Transvaal War. Continued. C. de Lasalle. 


Revue Générale.—16, Rue Trevrenserc, Brussets. 12 frs. per ann. 


April. 
The Abbé de la Salle and the Christian Brothers. 
The Glass Crisis. Concluded. O. Misonne. 
Belgium and Her International Obligations. Concluded. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rve Sourrtor, 
18 frs. per ann. March. 


C. Wolste. 

A. Delbzke. 
Paris. 
A Programme of General Sociology. A. Groppali and T. Takébé. 
Sociological Determinism and Responsibility. R. de la Grasserie. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rue pes Sarnts-Péres, 
1fr.50c. April r. 


Paris. 


Freethought. Continued. Mgr. Justin Févre. 

The Clerical Peril in Associations. J. de Cloture. 

The Last Days of the Government of National Defence. 

F. Pichereau. 

Boers and Afrikanders. Continued. A. Savaéte. 

The Religious Associations and Education. Comt 

Joseph Fouché. Continued, J. — Brébisson. 
April 15 

The Congregations. Concluded. “kh N. * Nivoley. 

Freethought. Concluded. Mgr. J. Févre. 

Boers and Afrikanders. Continued. A. Savaéte. 

The Last Days of the Government of Nationai Defence. 


F. Pichereau. 
oseph Fouché. Continued. J. de Brébisson. 
P. F. de Bénéjac. 


Miracles and Science. 

Revue de Paris.—Asuer, 13, Beprorp STREET, STRAND. 
annum. April 1. 

The Triple Alliance. Billot. 

The Reform of the British Army. C. W. Uthe. 

The Last Years of Bernadotte. L. Pingau 

G. G. Belli; a Roman Popular Poet. BN Melegari. 

Vercingétorix. C. Julian. 

The Makers of the Port of Hamburg. P. de Rousiers. 

April 15. 

The Triple Alliance. Continued. Billot. 

The Dead Cities of the East. C. Diehl. 

Alfred Agache : the Painter of Destiny. G. Séailles. 

The Origins of Popular Fiction. A. Le Breton. 

Catherine Theot. A. Mathiez. 

In the Country of the Maosis. 


Concluded. 


2 A. de Mun. 


Concluded. 


60 firs. por 


G. de Ségur. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—;, Rue pz Méztires, Paris. 
3 frs. April ro, 


The Reform of Secondary Education. T. Ferneuil. 
Value in the Collectivist System. M. Bourguin. 
Parliamentary Régime and the Representative Principle. 
The Jury in 1790. E. Seligman. 

Old-Ag: Pensions Abroad. G. Salaun. 


F. Moreau. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via pr Riverra 245, Rome. 25 frs. per annum. 
April 6. 

The Centenary of Abbé V. Gioberti. 

Divorce in Italy. 

A Cardinal Legate in Paris, October, 180r. 
April 20, 

Liberals and Catholics in the Face of Socialism. 

Concerning the Stel in the Forum. 

The Modern Novel in England. 

Divorce in Italy. Continued. 


Cosmos Catholicus.—C >rso Vicror EMANUEL 203, Romz. 


St. Francis de Sales. Illustrated. Dom B. Mackey. 

A Russian Embassy to Rome in the Seventeenth Contry. N. Tcharijkow. 
The Suppressor of Convents in Ireland. Illustrated. Fr. Coleman. 

The Sculptor R. Marschall. Illustrated. — Neutwich. 


Flegrea.—PiazeETTaA MonpraGone, Naptes. 


April 15. 


April 15. 


N. Colajanni. 


Inferior and Superior Rac:s. Continued, 
Illustrated. G. Rizzo. 


Recently Discovered Statues at Pompeii. 


Nuova Antologia,—Via + oe 7, Rome. 46 frs. per annum. 


pril x 


One of the Edwards in Italy. Illustrated. Senator C. Nigra. 


The Anniversary of V. Gioberti. C. Gioda 
Concerning Leopardi. Concluded. Prof. 3. Zumbini. 
D’Annunzio’s Poem on Garibaldi. L. Lodi. 


Scholastic Laws under the Emperor Julian. Senator G. Negri. 


For the Boers; a Protest. 
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Revue des Revues,—1:, Avenve pe t’Oréra, Paris. 1 fr. April r. 
Parliamentary Language. J. Ernest Charles. 

The French Epic and Queen Wilhelmina. Jules Bonnet. 

The Literature of *‘ Young” Franc: and, its Oriental Origin. Gustave 


Kahn. 

The Ancient Origin of the New World. Illustrated. Dr. Latouche 
Tréville. 

Light without Wire. 


Against Orthography. 


Dr. L. Caze. 

Auguste Renard. 

April 15. 

The Artistic Proletariate. P. Marcel. 
Art before Socialism. C. Mauclair. 
Vittoria Colonna. E. Miintz. 
Tigrane Yergate ; a Page of Armenian Martyrology. 
The Pi-pa-ki; a Chinese Drama. Illustrated. L. Charpentier. 
The Intellectual Couple in the Russian Novel. Madame V. Starkoff. 
Love and the Family in the World of Birds. M. d’ Aubusson. 


Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pe Ricueviev, 
From Utopia to Science. E. Berth. 


Political Economy and Agriculture. 
Anatole France. G, Palante. 


Revue Universelle.—Lisrairie Larousse, 
ARIS. 50c. April 6. 


Paris. 1fr.50¢c. April. 


Concluded. G. Sorel. 


17, RuE MONTPARNASSE, 


Illustrated. Georges Yver. 
Illustrated. R. Francheville. 
April 13. 
Drawings by Literary Men. Illustrated. C. Stryienski. 
The Political and Administrative Organisation of Alg-ria. 
Migette. 


Tunis. 
The Plague. 


Illustrated. C. 


April 20. 
Illustrated. Zaborowski. 
Illustrated. M. Launay. 

April 27. 
Architecture at Paris. Illustrated. P. Forthuny. 
J. C. Cazin. Illus.rated. A. Bouyer. 


Revue Universitaire.—s, Rue pe Mézikres, Paris. 
April. 

The Teaching of Science at the Paris Exhibition. B. Niewenglowski. 

The Teaching of History and Ethics. Mllz. M. Bondois. 

Critical Notes on Four Poems by Victor Hugo. Paul and Victor Glachant. 


Revue de l'Université de Bruxelles.—s, Rue pu FRontisPice, 
RUSSELS. 1 fr. 50c. April. 


The Aims of Japan. 
The Migration of Fishes. 


to frs. per ann. 


Beaumarchais. H. Fi¢rens Gevaert. ; ; 4 
The Progress of Surgery from the Point of View of Hospital Administratiox- 


A. Depage and A. Gallet. 
Miritskro. J. Capart. 

Université Catholique.—2s, Rue Dv Prat, Lyon. 11 frs. per 

half year. April. 
Guerilla Warfare. F. Gavial. : ¥<- 
The Triple Alliance. Continued. Comte J. Grabinski. 
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The Toulon Festivities and International Politics. XXX. 
The Question of Finland. IImarinen. 
Garibaldi in Popular Literature. G. Stiavelli. 
The International Exhibition of Art at Venice. 
Rivista Popolare.—Rome. 
The Railway Problem in Italy. Prof. Cavagliere. 
Educational Systems in England. Continued. A. Agresti. 


L. Franceschi. 
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ALPINE HOTELS AND HEALTH 


HERE is no doubt that the traveller can find in 
‘England, Scotland, and Ireland some grand and 
magnificent scenery ; but with all its beauty there is 

something lacking, something which is especially desir- 
able and valuable, something which invigorates more 
than anything else, which we may say rejuvenates, gives 








The Karersee. 
(Photo by B. Fohannes, Meran. 


new strength and power to a broken-down constitution ; 
that something is real mountain air. At an elevation 
of above 3,o0o0ft. the air seems almost to change in its 
composition, and the effects upon those who sojourn for 
any length of time in those high-situated localities are 
marvellous. We may see some proofs of the life-pro- 
longing quality of the pure air of high mountains in the 
great ages to which the inhabitants thereof attain. The 
doctors even haye agreed that the bracing air of high 





BY A. DE BURGH. 


RESORTS. 


altitudes does more towards restoring health than the 
warmer climates of Southern countries. 

Of all the Continental countries blessed with mountains 
none is more suitable for health and pleasure-seekers 
than the Austrian Alpine districts, and above all Tyrol 
and Vorarlberg, the Salz Kammergut, and the Semmer- 
ing. Travellers accustomed to home. comforts, as well-as 
tourists ready to “ rough it,” those who prefer journeying 
in comfortable, even luxurious, railway carriages or well- 
appointed diligences, or those who love to walk and 
climb, can here be accommodated to their hearts’ content. 

It is quite remarkable what luxury and comfort is 
found to-day in the mountain hotels of Tyrol. Here we 
have, for instance, the Trafoi Hotel, in the midst of snow- 
clad mountains, surrounded by glaciers, overlooked by 


The Austrian Alps. 
Landesyerband fir Fremdenyerkehr in Tirol. 


Address—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 
Vorariberg and Liechtenstein. 
Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR, BREGENZ; 


Or for both ‘“‘ Travet Epitor,” Review of Reviews, London. 


HE above Associations which have been officially established for the pur- 
pose of placing their services at the disposal of the trave lling public are 
always glad to render the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
Lake of ¢ sonstance, Liechtenstein and the Bavarian Highlands. They advise 
as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineral springs, etc., as also to 
journeys, mountain excursions, guides and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., free. 








The following places and resorts are especially recommended for the late 
spring and summer : 
INNSBRUCK. Excellent Hotels, sunshine, beauti- 


ful excursions in the neighbourhood. 


IGLS. Near Innsbruck. 
FIRST-CLASS ALPINE HOTELS, open July, August and September. 


Address: VeREIN DER ALpEN Horets, MERAN. 


TRAPOI HOTEL. 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
situated in Glacier District of the Ortler range. 

KARERSEE HOTEL. In the Dolomite District, elevation 
5,000 feet. Easily reached from Bozen. 


SULDEN HOTEL. Elevation 6,000 feet. 
TOBLACH. Elevation 4,000 feet. Pusterthal, 


Vz lley. 
ST. ANTON. Elevation 4,000 feet. Arlberg railway. 
LEVICO VETRIOLO, Valsugana. Reached from Trent by 


local railway. Arseno-Ferruginous Waters. Renowned health resort. 
CASTLE WEISSENSTEIN. An old feudal castle, 
3,000 feet above the level of the sea; an up-to-date Pension. 
THE BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS. With the Bavarian 
Royal Castles and Mountain Lakes, 


Ampezzo 
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Some of the highest peaks in Tyrol. 


HOTEL IGLERHOF, near Innsbruck. 


Splendidly appointed First-class Hotel, situated above Inns- 


bruck, near the Lake of Lans, in midst of beautiful pine forests. , 


Excellent air. Can be reached from Innsbruck by steam- 
tramway. Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught spent some weeks at this hotel last summer, and ex- 
pressed their great satisfaction, and promised to repeat their visit. 


Address—A. ZIMMER, Igls, near Innsbruck. 





WHERE TO STAY. 


HOTEL TIROL, Innsbruck. Open all the year. 
HOTEL MONTFORT, Bregenz. On the Lake of Constance. 
HOTEL SCHWANSEE, Hohenschwangan. Castle of 


Ne uschwanstein. 
HOTEL GROBNER, Gossensass. On the Brenner railway. 
HOTEL ZUR POST, Landeck. Arlberg railway. Tourists’ 


centre. 


KURHAUS LEVICO. Waters highly recommended for 


Rachitis, Scrofula, Neuralgia, etc. 


HOTEL ARCHDUKE JOHN (Johann), Meran. One 


of the most elegant hotels in Tyrol.’ 
HOTEL TRAFOI. In the midst of Tyrol’s highest peaks. 
HOTEL KARERSEE. The finest position in the Dolomites. 


HOTEL SUDBAHN, at Toblach. Junction of Puster and 
Ampezzo Valley. 





We have decided to add to our pages on ‘‘ Travel and Recreation,” 
which will appear every month, a directory of Hotels, Pensions, 
Schools, etc., fully classified, for the benefit of travellers, and we in- 
vite proprietors of Hotels, etc., to send us advertisements for this 
directory, for which we charge only the nominal sum of £2 
(40 Marks, 48 Kronen) for the year. For this and prices for larger 
a address Travel Department, ‘' Review of Reviews,” London, 


some peaks 12,000 feet high ; here the 
Sulden Hotel, the picturesque Karersee 
Hotel, where the late Empress 
Elizabeth loved to sojourn and climb 
the neighbouring heights, all easily 
accessible and situated between 5,000 
and 6,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Again, on the Arlberg we have 
pleasant St. Anton, with an elevation 
of 4,000 feet, renowned for its marvel- 
lous cures in nervous diseases. Further 
down on the same picturesque and 
interesting railway there is Landeck, 
surrounded by castles and ruins, and 
the very centre for excursions by 
carriage or on foot into the Dolomites, 
or over the highest carriage road. in 
Europe, over the Stilfser Pass into 
Southern Tyrol. The Hotel Post is in 
every respect first-class. 

In the Pusterthal, again on the rail- 
way line, we find Toblach at the open- 
ing of the beautiful Ampezzo valley. 
The Southern Railway Co. have built 
there a splendid hotel, which for many 
weeks was the temporary home of our 
Princess Royal, the Empress Frederick 
of Germany. The excursions which 
can be made in the neighbourhood 
are unrivalled. Farther in the Pusterthal (valley) near 
Windish Matrei, travellers may . dwell in a_ veritable 
feudal castle, which has been restored and fitted with 
every modern comfort, and is now known and renowned 
as the Pension Schloss Weissenstein. 

On the mountainous Brenner railway we again find 
some well-situated Alpine resorts—the Brenner Bath, 
celebrated for its healing waters, and visited for centuries 
by those suffering from gout and rheumatism ; so popular 
has this spot become that a new, large, and up-to-date 
hotel is now being built, which is to be opened to the 
public for the season 1902, and not far distant Gossen- 
sass, frequently called the Tyrolese Davosplatz. Another 
well-known and highly-praised health resort is the double 
“Kurstadt ” Levico-Vetriolo, the former 1800 feet, the 
latter 4500 feet, above the level of the sea. Both possess 
the same arseno-ferruginous waters, and are connected 
by three picturesque Alpine roads. For rachitis, scrofula, 
chlorosis, anzemia, neuralgic and skin affections, the 
waters, combined with the pure air, are very effective. The 
establishments are in every respect perfect, and a_local 
railway runs directly from Trent to Levico. 

Near Innsbruck, in the southern mountain slopes, is 
Igls, another air-cure resort, which was honoured last 
summer by a visit from T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, who stayed at the Igler Hof, the latter deriving 
great benefit from her three weeks’ stay. The Queen of 
Holland and her mother also sojourned in that charming 
and most comfortable hostelry. 

Before concluding our short sketch of Alpine resorts we 
cannot take leave of our readers without speaking of one 
of the most. beautiful excursions from Innsbruck to the 
Bavarian Highlands, into the romantic regions of Neusch- 
wanstein, Hohenschwangau, and the Alpine lakes of that 
district, which were for many years the favourite resort of 
King Ludwig II. of Bavaria. There is no lovelier spot 


than the hills and vales of this region, and no pleasanter 
and better conducted hotel than Hotel Schwansee, situ- 
ated just below the magnificent castle Neuschwanstein, 
and between three or four mountain lakes. 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 


(Taken in the robes worn at the opening of Parliament.) 
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LONDON, June Ist, 1901. 
The great event of last month was 


— the decision pronounced by the 
xpansion. . + ° 
Legalised. Supreme Court as to the legality of 


the law passed by Congress in the 
United States imposing duties on imports from Porto 
Rico. The question raised was whether it was 
possible for the United States to exercise any 
dominion over territories over-sea, without there and 


then incorporating them into the Union. The 
whole question of the Imperial expansion of 
the United States was involved in the issue. 


If the Court had declared the new law unconstitu- 
tional, the Philippines and Porto Rico would either 
have had to be evacuated or governed as if they were 
territories and incipient States of the American Union. 
The American tariff would have been enforced on all 
imports into these transmarine possessions, while the 
levying of all duties in American ports upon goods 
imported from Porto Rico or the Philippines would 
have been equally forbidden. The Supreme Court, by 
a majority of five to four—that is to say, by the infalli- 
bility of the odd man —decided that the United States 
should be allowed to annex lands over-sea without 
conferring upon such acquisitions the status of terri- 
tories in the Union. Congress can impose what tariff 
they please upon their colonies, and levy taxes upon 
imports from those colonies according to their own 
sweet will and pleasure. ‘The decision opens a door 
which many believed that the Constitution had kept 
locked, through which the Imperial Expansionists can 
ride forth conquering and to conquer. 

It is unfortunate that so grave a 


aso decision should have been recorded 
t) ind 
Elasticity. by so marrow a majority. At the 


same time it is impossible not to 
sympathise with the sentiment which avowedly 
animated the majority. That sentiment was not so 
much a sympathy with Imperialism or conquest, but 
an instinct of self-preservation, which makes the 
Supreme Court feel that it must not interpret too 
strictly the letter of the Constitution. Britons who 
dispense’ with a written Constitution altogether 
cannot consistently condemn the Supreme Court for 
interpreting the written clauses of the Constitution in 
an elastic sense. It is, of course, an open question 
how far the dead hand of constitution-makers 
should be permitted to limit the liberty of future 
generations in dealing with unforeseen problems. 


The wisdom of our ancestors is no more infallible 
than the ex-cathedrd deliverances of the Pope. If 
the Supreme Court had decided in the opposite sense, 
the Expansionists would probably have taken aa early 
opportunity of reconstituting the personnel of the 
Judges so as to secure a majority on the other side. 
Jury-packing is not very popular in Ireland, but it is 
defended as indispensable in order to secure convic- 
tions. In like manner the packing of the Supreme 
Court with safe Judges is a resource of the American 
Constitution which should be resorted to but sparingly. 

Last month Mr. Senator Beveredge, 
Senator en of Indiana, who has the distinction of 
being elected to the Senate at the 
early age of thirty-four, passed 
through London on his way to Russia. Senator 
Beveredge is one of the rising statesmen of America. 
Although he is not yet thirty-nine he has made his 
mark on contemporary history. It was the questions 
which he addressed to Senator Lodge in Executive 
Session which led to the amending of the Nicaragua 
Treaty, and ultimately to its rejection by Lord 
Lansdowne. He has visited China and the Philip- 
pines, and his presence in London was due to his 
determination to spend the recess in visiting Russia 
for the purpose of examining at first hand the 
immense industrial resources of that country. Senator 
Beveredge is a cross between Mr. Chamberlain 
He resembles Lord Rosebery 


London. 


and Lord Rosebery. 
in his stature and the sensitiveness of his tempera- 
ment, and he resembles Mr. Chamberlain in a certain 
hard acceptance of that phase of Imperialism which 
unconsciously derives its inspiration from Nietzsche. 
In Russia Senator Beveredge will probably find a 
useful corrective for some tendencies to the extreme 
self-assertion of the Anglo-Saxon ideal which he 
shares with Mr. Chamberlain. I was glad to learn. 
that there is every prospect that the United States: 
would agree to concede American rights at American 
rates to British vessels using the Isthmian Canal if 
we were to take the bold initiative of proposing 
formally to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

A month ago I ventured to tell the 


a interviewer of an English Jingo news- 
sunier- ps 
standings. paper, who was suggesting’ that the- 


Boers were encouraged to fight by pro- 
mises of assistance from the pro-Boets in England, 
that the only English Party in whom the Boers ‘put 
any faith at all were the Jingoes, and that it wag 
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No SURRENDER. 
wait FoR THE GREAT 





{ Pittsburg. 
Timely Fncouragement. 


their belief in the cussedness of the British Jingo 
which more than anything else encouraged them to go 
on fighting. “The Boers think they can safely bank,” 
I said, “upon the certainty that the Daily Mail and 
its coadjutors will succeed in hurrying England into 
some continental trouble, either with Russia or 
possibly with America, where, if nothing is done 
to bury the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, there is 
certain to he an angry agitation which will confront us 
with the alternatives of war or humble pie.” This 
remark, which seems innocent enough, was telegraphed 
all round the world, as a declaration on my part that 
the Boers might safely go on fighting, because England 
would fight the United States in December rather than 
consent to the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
‘Treaty. Innumerable able editors, chiefly in the 
United States, accepted this extraordinary version as 
an authentic intimation that I was encouraging the 
Boers to fight by egging on John Bull to attack the 
United States. I need hardly say that nothing 
could have been further from my thoughts: I 
regard the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty as dead, and my 
warning was addressed to our Jingoes for the 
purpose of inducing them to hurry on a first-class 
fumeral for that moribund instrument, by a_ plain 


“intimation that if they did not do so, there would be 


trouble in December with America, which would 
encourage the Boers to resist. Editors, who describe 
“me as “ Professor Stead,” “The Rev. William Stead,” 
-and, strangest of all, as the late Zimes correspondent 
at Peking, exhausted their indignation over my 





‘y 


misdeeds, only to discover that they had entirely 
misapprehended the real drift of my observations. 
The absurdity of these comments was accurately hit 
off in the accompanying amusing cartoon, which 
appeared in the Pittsburg Leader. 
Although Lord Kitchener is not able 
to spare any of the enormous army 
which he requires to keep up his 
communications in the invaded terri- 
tory, the High Commissioner has found it possible to 
shake off the dust of South Africa from his feet, anc 
return to this country for the purpose of taking a much 
needed holiday. This shows a far keener appreciation 
of the realities of the situation than he has hitherto dis 
played. If the war had been nearing a close, if the task 
of the reorganisation of the two Republics had been 
within the range of practical politics, the High Com- 
missioner would certainly not be holiday-making in 
England. His presence gives the official seal to 
the scepticism with which the public regard the 
talk about the approaching speedy end of the war. 
Nothing can be done by a civilian in South Africa 
until after the Boers are conquered, and as they are 
as far off being conquered as ever, the High 
Commissioner, like a sensible man, comes home to 
enjoy the early summer in England. So far as 
practical work is concerned, there seems to be no 
reason why he should return before Christmas. 
Mr. Rhodes is evidently very much of the same 
opinion. He has taken a moor in Scotland, and he 
is expected in this country in July. 

One of the most extraordinary things 


No work 
for 
Milner yet. 


— about the South African policy of 
Pro-Boers. Ministers has been their nervous 


dread of the pro-Boers. If ever 
there was a small, discredited band in this country, 
so far as numbers are concerned, it is the devoted 
band of patriots who are not ashamed to bear the 
reproach of traitors. Although weak in numbers, 
their moral strength is immense, and to this Ministers 
and their supporters every day pay the most abject 
homage. It is, for instance, a faith held by 
multitudes that the war would have been over 
long ago if the pro-Boers of England had _ held 
their tongues. But still more extraordinary has 


been the nervous fussiness of the Government con- 
cerning the High Commissioner’s return. A Conser- 
vative organ having declared that Milner was not 
going back again, and the information having been 
eagerly accepted both at home and abroad, Ministers 
felt it necessary to advertise in the largest. possible 
capitals their unshaken devotion to the man who 
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made the war. When our great pro-consul, who, 
with the best intentions in the world, has wrecked 
the South African Empire, which it was his first 
duty to consolidate, arrived in London he was 
met at the railway station by a posse of Ministers, 
from Lord Salisbury downwards. He was driven 
across London to Marlborough House, to be re- 
ceived by the King by whom he was made a 
lord, and the following day a luncheon was given 
him, attended by the Prime Minister and _ his 
leading colleagues for the purpose of glorifying the 
High Commissioner. All this, as Lord Milner 
declared, would have been very much out of place 
if it had not been necessary to combat the dread 
imputations of the pro-Boers. If Ministers were half 
as zealous about prosecuting the war as they are in 
denouncing the handful of pro-Boers, things would 
not be looking so gloomy for us as they are in South 
Africa at this moment. 

Still there are consolations. Sir 
Alfred Milner has obtained his 
holiday, and Mr. Malan and Mr. 
Cartwright are immured as convicts 
The treatment of these two 


Journalists in 
Gaol. 


in a felon’s cell. 
editors, who are ruthlessly denied any of the ordinary 
privileges extended to political prisoners in civilised 
lands, shows how very superficial is the veneer of 
humanity over modern civilisation. ‘The Jingoes are 
exulting savagely over the injuries they are inflicting 
upon delicate and high-spirited journalists. ‘The 
pious exultation of the Spanish inquisitor over the 
victims which he stretched on the rack was more 
respectable, for he at least believed that the torture 
he inflicted upon the bodies of his victims might save 
their souls, whereas in the punishment inflicted upon 
Mr. Malan and Mr. Cartwright there is only the 
savage joy which Red Indians feel in the torture of 
their victims. 

The Dutch have a proverb that if a 
man deceives you once, you are not 
It is his fault, not yours ; 


More 
False Pretences. to blame. 


but if he deceives you a second time, 
it is your fault, not his. Ministers would have done 
well to reflect upon the before 
they spoke concerning the end of the war.- They 
befooled the country very effectually last October, 
majority by false pre- 
richly entitled them 
felon’s cell if political 
witn the same severity 
obtain — half-a- 


wisdom of this 


large 
have 


obtained a 
which would 

to’ be placed in a 
offences were punished 
as offences against property. To 
crown by false pretences qualifies a man for gaol, but 


and 
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false pretences which are used to secure a parlia- 
mentary majority do not even expose the criminals to 
the mildest punishment. Nevertheless, the public is 
showing unmistakable signs of getting restive when 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Miiner and others trot out the 
an end. Even 


have pro- 


well-worn formula that the war is at 
the thoroughgoing Unionist newspapers 
tested against the policy of suppression and mis- 
representation. 

‘The coup-de-grac:, however, was given 


The to the latest Ministerial mendacity 
War Blazing Up ‘ Pie 
Again by the sudden revival of the intensity 


When casualty lists fill 
when 


of the war. 
two or three columns in the daily 
British officers have to admit that 
utmost difficulty they succeeded in repelling deter- 
mined attacks upon their convoys, and only escaped 
by sacrificing part of their waggons, and when, to 
crown all, General Delarey takes the 
offensive and attacks the British position at Vlak- 
fontein, with such vigour and energy that he was only 
beaten off after inflicting upon us the loss of four 
officers and one hundred and seventy men killed 
and wounded, even the most inveterate professor of 
optimism is compelled to admit that the war is not 
at an end, and is not likely to be for many a long 
The Boers are still in Cape Colony ; 


papers, 
it was with the 


himself 


month yet 


Albert Cartwright. 


The imprisoned Editor of the South African News. 
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the improvised regiments of scratch volunteers, got 
together by the promise of high pay, have proved 
practically worthless as fighting men. The regular 
troops havé gone stale, and Lord Kitchener, while 
nominally at the head of 250,000 men, finds himself 
powerless to do more than devastate the country in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the railway lines. 
To subdue the burghers who are 
now in the field is a task beyond 
the capacity of the British army, but 
it is not beyond the power of our 
Government to wage a ruthless war upon women and 
children. Under first one lying pretext and then 
under another, Ministers have attempted to conceal 
from the nation the fact that they have adopted in the 
Transvaal the reconcentrado policy by which General 
Weyler attempted to pacify Cuba. There are at 
present 40,000 women and children in prison camps 
-whom we have driven away from their homes with as 
dittle ceremony as an Arab trader uses when he harries 
the women and children from an African village. We 


Waging War 
on Babies, 


‘pen them up in these camps without making adequate 


-provision either for decency, sanitation or commissariat. 
“The net result is that children are dying like flies, the 
death-rate admitted by Mr. Brodrick being 250° per 
thousand per annum, that is to say, one in every 
four is being done to death by a policy of starva- 
tion and inadequate feeding. This is what war has 
‘come to in the hands of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
Well does Mr. Frederic Harrison, in the noble 
polemic which he hurls against these promoters of 
murder ind arson, say that this blasts the memory 
-of the men responsible for such unspeakable atrocity 
with the same condemnation which has overwhelmed 
the worst tyrants and the oppressors whose crimes 
disgrace the history of mankind. 

The star of Mr. Chamberlain begins 
to wane. The war of which he 
boasted as a feather in his cap is 
now regarded even by his own sup- 
porters as a frightful disaster, the responsibility for 
which must be thrown at any cost not upon the men 
who made it, but upon those who did their utmost to 
prevent its breaking out. In domestic policy he may 
be said to have hauled down his flag and retired from 
the scene as a social reformer, by his speech last 
month to the Friendly Societies. He then finally 
demolished any lingering hope that he would ever 
attempt to fulfil the promises or proposals which he 
made at the -time of the general election, on the 
subject of Old-Age Pensions... He has now relegated 
the whole subject to the care of the Friendly Societies. 


The Star 
of 


Joseph 
Chamberlain, 
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His attitude is very happily hit off by Mr. Gould in 
one of his inimitable cartoons, which I have per- 
mission to reproduce on a later page. Mr. Chamberlain 
is a strong man with enough backbone to furnish spines 
for half-a-dozen members of the front Opposition 
Bench, but in a very few years his memory will be a 
hissing and reproach. His rise was rapid ; much 
more rapid will be his fall. 
Lord Salisbury last month returned 
Lord Salisbury’s from the Continent somewhat, bette: 
Return. in health, but in mind by no means 
_ improved. In the course of the 
month he made two or three speeches, two of 
which were characterised by his most unfortunate 
faults, while the third- was an_ extraordinary 
display of a certain flamboyant optimism, in which 
our somewhat sardonic and cynical Prime Minister 
very rarely indulges. From his place in_ the 
House of Lords he sneered almost brutally at the 
efforts of Temperance Reformers, and_ ridiculed 
the suggestion that anything should be done to cope 
with the vice of betting. His first optimistic speech 
was addressed to a meeting of Nonconformist Union- 
ists. Before this curious audience he made a braye 
show of argument that the war in South Africa, which 
has made us the laughing-stock of every War Office in 
Europe, had so enormously increased our military 
prestige that we need be under no apprehension that 
any one will attack us, When the report of this 
extraordinary discourse reached the Continent, a 
smile of derision rippled over the features; of 
Europe. The fact is, we have used up our army 
in South Africa, and have exhausted our store of 
fighting men almost as completely as Mr. Balfour 
was compelled to admit inthe debate on Mr. 
Brodrick’s Army Bill we had used up our store of 
cartridges in the spring of last year. Our readers 
may remember that I published in the Review oF 
REVIEWS a very strenuous and: sombre picture 
of our defenceless position, laying special stress 
upon the extent to which the war had emptied 
our arsenals: and left us without a shot in our 
locker. My critics angrily accused me of exaggeration, 
and pooh-poohed my warnings on the ground that they 
were the exaggerations of a pro-Boer ; but Mr.,Balfour 
told the House of Commons that there was a time, 
which probably coincided with the date of the publica- 
tion of my article, when there were only 3,300 cartridges 
left in Great Britain! The usual stock in peace time 
is 100,000,000. Imagine, then, in what, a. position we 


should have been if General Mercier had been able to 
execute his often threatened raid upon London ! 
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This inveterate habit of crying “ pro- 
Boer” whenever any fact is stated 
that does not conduce to the vain- 
glory of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
clague in the Press, was very happily satirised last 
month by a story which Lord Spencer, of all men in 
the world, told the Palmerston Club. A’teacher in 
one of the Birmingham schools, said Lord Spencer, 
recently delivered an eloquent -address to her 
scholars on the glories of nature, and descanted 
upon the beauties of mountain, lake and _ sea. 
After glories of the sun, 
the moon, and _ the wound up_ her 
speech by an appeal to her scholars to say to whom 
they owed all the beauties and the splendours 
of visible nature. Her class for a moment was silent, 
and then one of the scholars,.more deeply imbued 
than the others with the prevailing superstition in 
Birmingham, held up her hand. “You may 
speak.” “ Please, ma'am,” said the little girl, “we 
owe them to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain.” The horrified 
teacher protested. “Child,” she said, “it is to no 
earthly being that we owe these things. Do you not 
know that they are the work of God’s hand?” There- 
upon the little Birmingham miss replied with amaze- 
ment :—‘ Why, teacher, I never knew that you were 
a pro-Boer.” No anecdote could more appositely 
illustrate the popular method of conducting con- 
troversy that has prevailed among the Ministerialists 
for the last two years. 


Pro-Boer ! 


referring to the 
stars, she 


It would seem, however, as if this 


The Passing method of conducting _ political 

of a : 
Delirium. debate was beginning -to pall upon 
the country. The new taxation 


imposed by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has sobered many 
people, and the result of the election in Saffron 
Walden, where the Liberal majority went up more 
than seven-fold, has struck dismay into the Unionist 
It was confidently expected on both sides 
The majority 


camp. 
that the Liberals would lose the seat. 
in 1900 was only rro, and it was believed in the con- 
stituency that no one, excepting the son of Lord 
Kimberley, could have avoided defeat. Mr. J. A. 
Pease, the Liberal candidate, made a good fight, but 
he was not exactly calculated to enthuse the rural 
voters. 
was found he had romped in with a majority of 792, 
the Liberals were as much ela‘ed as the Conservatives 


Hence when the poll was declared, and it 


were dismayed. 
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Fourna’ 
Joey's Little Bill. 


The result of Saffron Walden con- 
Liberals worse firms the general impression that if 
than . Sas 
Leaderless. the members of the Front Opposition 
Bench had not gone utterly to. pieces 
as an effective force there would be no difficulty in 
turning the Government out. Unfortunately, while 
there is still a Liberal Party in the constituencies, there 
is no alternative Cabinet to be found among the 
Liberal leaders. Lord Rosebery has so far’ effacel 
himself that he does not even venture to send 
a birthday greeting to the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and an attempt to challenge the financial 
policy of the Ministry resulted in the most humiliatin : 
fiasco owing to the extraordinary blunder which was 
made of entrusting it to the hands of Sir Henry 
Fowler. Mr. Spender in the Westminster Gaz-tt: 
made a brave and persistent attempt to retrieve the 
position by laying stress upon the duty of supporting 
Sir Henry Fowler, notwithstanding his attitude on 
the war; but even the JVestminster Gazette: re- 
coiled from its advocacy Henry 
Fowler made his speech. A more inept, useless, 
not to say mischievous presentation of a splendid case 
was never made by a Liberal leader. Several of Sir 
Henry’s colleagues refused to follow him into the 
lobby: His resolution was rejected by a majority of 
177, and the only benefit which resulted from the 
debate was a scathing speech by Mr. Redmond, in 
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(May 14. 


Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Winston Churchill an 
uncomfortable neighbour. 


Westminster Gazette.) 


which, amid the delighted cheers of the Irish party, 
he exposed the hollowness, not to say the hypocrisy, 
of the Front Bench, which entrusted the task of assail- 
mg the spendthrift policy of the Administration to a 
nember who was only one degree less guilty than the 
nen whom he assailed. After that exhibition of his, 
ind also after his appearance at the “ master-stroke ” 
lunch given to Lord Milner on his return by Ministers 
for the hardly concealed purpose of exploiting the High 
Commissioner for party purposes, it is rather difficult 
to understand how the next Liberal Prime Minister 
can include Sir Henry Fowler in his Cabinet. 
The debate upon the Budget was 
Two only redeemed from banality by 
Notable Speeches. two speeches—one by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and the other by Mr. 
Morley. Mr. Winston Churchill took up the 7é/e of 
his father, and protested with eloquence and fervour 
against the ruinous burdens which militarism was 
heaping upon the taxpayer. Mr. Morley signalised 
his re-appearance in debate after a long silence by a 
speech so weighty, so eloquent, and so earnest as to 
compel friends and foes alike to accord it one of the 
highest places in Parliamentary oratory. Mr. Morley 
voted for the coal duty, and declared in his speech, 
with uncompromising emphasis, that free trade was 
incompatible with Imperialism. This is only a half 
Free trade is incompatible with Jingoism, but 
Jingoism is Imperialism gone drunk, and that we 
shall very soon discover it is incompatible even with 
our-existence. The opposition to the coal duty 
lacked reality. It opened well, but the threatened 
strike of the miners broke down last month, and in 
the middle of the controversy Monmouth returned a 
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Unionist successor to Dr. Rutherfoord Harris by 2 
majority of 363. 
The reports of Mr. Chirol in the 


—— Times, and Mr. George Lynch in 
n ° - 
China. the Westminster Gazette, confirm, 


and more than confirm, the details 
of the infernal pictures painted for us by Dr. 
Dillon. Mr. Lynch may well declare that the armies 
of the Christian Allies have crucified Christianity 
in China.“ The outrages on women and little chil 
dren, the suicide of scores of delicately nurtured 
ladies to escape the worst outrage, the carnival ot 
lust, rapine, and murder which raged unchecked, 
and which indeed appears to have led to no 
protest from the missionaries themselves, is one of 
the blackest pages in the history of civilisation. 
Too well, indeed, did the European contingents obey 
the exhortation of the German Emperor, Attila and 
his Huns would have found themselves at home in the 
looting and murder and the violations which went on 
under the banner of the Cross, Of the English speak- 
ing contingents it can only be said that they appear 
to have restricted themselves to plunder, The 
Russians, French, and Germans seem to have given a 
free rein to the worst passions of demons and brutes. 
We are told, of course, that war is war, and this is 
true. Let us hope that when next editors and 
preachers cry aloud to let loose the dogs of war, 
there will be a vivid picture of what war means before 
their eyes. It would be a great gain if statesmen and 
publicists were never to speak of declaring war, but 
only of letting loose hell. If that formula could 


become universal, it would probably give pause to 
some at least of our turbulent divines. 





Judy.) : [May 22. 
The Army Organisation Scheme—to Support the 
Generals. 

Breprick : “‘ You see we have six good Generals, and we MusT give them 

something to do.” 
Winston CHuRCHILL: “‘I suppose it is all right, but I have always 


thought that the Generals were made for the Army, not the Ariny for the 
Generals,” 
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THE PROGRESS 
The Powers having failed to induce 
The Return the Chinese Court to return to 
Count Ph. Pekin, having failed in securing the 
beheading of those highly-placed per- 
sonages who were responsible for the attack upon the 
Legations, have decided that they had better accept an 
indemnity of £65,000,000, and bring their armies 
home again. Count von Waldersee, having done 
nothing worth doing in China, is now being brought 
home again amid the semi-ironical plaudits of the 
Allied Powers, who, in order to save the face of the 
Kaiser, are diligently making believe that the great 
Field-Marshal rendered inestimable services by his 
sojourn in Pekin. 
‘The great event of the month in the 


The -: 3 j 
Royal Tour Colonies has been the opening of 
in the Australasian Parliament by the 

Australia. ~ = 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall. ‘The 


Royal progress in Australia has been one long 
triumphal procession. Colony has vied with colony 
as to which could make the most overwhelming 
manifestation of their loyalty and enthusiasm. So 
far everything has gone without a hitch, and when the 


529 


report that the 


OF THE WORLD. 


Royal party returns it will have to 
stately ceremonial of tne christening of the Com- 
monwealth passed off in a fashion which bodes well 
for the future relations betweea the Commonwealth 
The King had a narrow escape 


and the Empire. 
He was on board the 


from drowning last month. 
Shamrock Lf, when Sir ‘T. Lipton’s yacht suddenly 
capsized in a squall. Fortunately, no one was hurt. 
‘The triumphal progress which Mr. 
The Presidentiat McKinley is making through the 
Progress. United States, to return thanks for 
his election and afford the citizens 
of the Great Republic something resembling a royal 
procession, was interrupted by the sudden illness 
of Mrs. McKinley, which at one time threatened 
to have a fatal termination. Mrs. McKinley is 
a confirmed invalid, but her anxiety to share 
her husband’s life to the uttermost almost led on 
this occasion to the sacrifice of her own. For 
two or three days she hung between life and 
death. Then, fortunately, the balance descended 
on the side of life, and the journey was resumed, 
after the passing of the darkness of the shadow of 





This photograph was taken in Japan of a p:cture on silk by a Japanese artist. 
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‘ t It represents the arrival of the Allizs in Pekin, and 
underneath was written the single word—** HumAniTy.” 
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- The Imperial Farmyard. 
Y York : * Mustn’t let those fowls fly into the next paddock nohow.” 

death. , The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Lyman 
Gage, was not so favoured as the President. In 
Mrs. Gage, Washington and Chicago lost one of 
those American matrons the ideal felicity of whose 
domestic relations constitute the real greatness of 
America. Mr. Gage, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
has been the most conspicuous and the most success- 
ful of all Mr. McKinley’s Ministers, but how faint is 
the applause of men, how empty the popularity of 
statesmen compared with the anguish of an irreparable 
loss ! 

Among the events. of the month 
of direct social and economic and 
of indirect political importance has 
been the opening of the exhibitions 
at Buffalo and Glasgow. The Buffalo Exhibition is 
notable.as being a:world’s fair from which half the 
world was excluded by express decree. No European 
or Asiatic, African or Australasian is allowed to exhibit 
.its. handiwork at the great world’s fair which is 
opened at Buffalo for the purpose of celebrating the 
harnessing of Niagara to the service of mankind. 
The .Glasgow Exhibition is more hospitable to all 
the four quarters of the world and has succeeded in 
attracting some novle exhibits from. the~ British 


Two 
Exhibitions. 
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colonies. The Russian Exhibition will be opened 
this month. I am glad to hear that there is some 
prospect of its transfer next year to London, where it 
will form a useful object lesson in the progress 
which Russia is making in the development of her 
enormous resources. 
Monarchies have their defects, but 
hat is no reason why even 
the most austere Republicans 
should refuse to recognise that they 
have some collateral advantages. One of these, 
which was forcibly brought before the attention of the 
world last month, has been the personal interest 
excited by domestic incidents in the life of monarchs. 
No incident in the month has kept the telegraph 
wires so. busy in Europe as the maternal disappoint- 
ment of Queen Draga of Servia. No political event 
in Italy has occasioned anything like the subdued 
but universal tremor of interest caused by the 
accouchement of the Queen, while’ in Russia 
the excitement occasioned by uncertainty as to 
the sex of the fourth child of the Empress has in 
it something almost tragic. That there is nothing 
more worship-worthy than an expectant mother is a 
fact attested by some of the greatest religions of the 
world ; but it is continually obscured by the false 
delicacy which inspires many social conventions. It 
may at least be set down to the credit of monarchies 
that they break down that convention, and compel 
whole nations from time to time to realise, as if they 
were members of one family, the supreme human 
interest excited by an approaching confinement. 
At one time it seemed possible 
Queen Draga’s that the disappointment of Queen 
Disappointment. Draga might entail serious conse- 
quences which would at least ruffle 
the surface of European peace. The Obrenovitch 
Dynasty has been singularly unfortunate in its matri- 
monial adventures. The marriage of the boy-king 
with a lady-in-waiting, much his senior, created 
amazement which was only partially allayed by the 
assurance that the marriage was necessary to legiti- 
matise the expected offspring. Last month, however, 
when the stork of the popular mythology of Teutonic 
lands should have appeared bearing the little 
stranger, consternation reigned in_ the Palace. 
Some fifty silver cradles had been sent in 
as gifts in expectation of the appearance of at 
least one infant, who would have been from his birth 
subject to considerable embarrassment in the choice 
of his sleeping place ; but instead of the baby came 
a. doctor’s bulletin to the effect that there was no 


Royal Babies. 
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prospect of an heir to the throne, and that there was 
only a remote possibility that Queen Draga might at 
some future time present the King with a child. It 
is easy to imagine the consternation that reigned at 
Belgrade, and not at Belgrade alone. The young 
King, although distracted at first, appears to have put 
the best face upon his disappointment, while Queen 
Draga is in despair. It is very bad for her, no doubt, 
and the Karageorgevitch party can be relied upon to 
make the worst of what they would call this marriage 
obtained by false pretences. 
The situation in the Balkans is not 
such as to encourage any careless 
meddling with the pillars of society, 
dynastic or otherwise. The open 
sore of the Balkans is Macedonia, where things 
appear to be steadily getting worse. So bad, indeed, 
have they become that Count Goluchowski, in his 
recent address to the Hungarian Delegation, took 
occasion solemnly to warn the Sultan of the 
grave peril which he was running in those regions. 
Notwithstanding _ this the last week in 
May brought the news of the summaty execution 
by the Turks of two dozen Bulgarians, including 
priests, teachers, and other persons who were accused 
of conspiracy. This is the characteristic Turkish 
method of making order reign upon the frontier, 
but its natural effect is exactly opposite to that 
desired by the authors of such atrocities. If we 
may use a homely illustration, Macedonia is an 
itching scab on the body politic of the Ottoman 
Empire ; and, instead of applying emollients and 
undergoing the treatment necessary to purify the 
blood, the Turks keep on scratching, with the result 
that the scab spreads and spreads until the whole 
body is a festering sore. 
But for preoccupations in China and 
ig gy South Africa, Constantinople last 
Foreign Post-offices, Month would have been the centre 
of interest in Europe. As it is, the 
public hardly deigned a passing glance at the curious 
quarrel which has been fought out to an end between 
the Sultan and the Powers. It was a question of the 
suppression of foreign post-offices in Constantinople. 
The Sultan set his mind upon it, knowing that these 


The Scab 
of 
the Balkans. 


warning, 


post-offices were used for the transmission of 
treasonable documents, and fearing the success 
of the conspiracy of the Young’ Turkey 
party. In this he acted exactly as_ the 
British authorities do in South Africa, the 
analogy being brought closely home to mé by 


the fact that there are only two places in the world 
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where the REVIEW OF Reviews is proscribed by the 
authorities. I have had the misfortune to fall at 
the same time under the displeasure of the Great 
Assassin at Stamboul and the military satraps who 
are terrorising Cape Colony under the convenient 
euphemism of martial law. For some time it seemed 
as if the Sultan really meant to stand to his guns, and 
refuse to give way. This expectation, however, was 
fortunately disappointed, notwithstanding the fact that 
Germany once more played traitor to the Concert 
of Europe, and deserted her Allies when it came to a 
pinch, in return, it would seem, for certain concessions 
granted by the Sultan to the Germans. It is satis- 
factory to note that in this matter of the post-offices, 
as in Crete, the majority of the Powers refused to be 
paralysed by the defection of Germany. It is, how- 
ever, a melancholy comment upon the German claim 
to succeed to the ethical leadership of the Continent 
which England has recently abandoned, that the 
German Government should so cynically sacrifice 
the general interest in return for concessions. 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
The Making enterprise in consolidating 
and the ape ‘ ee: 
Allaying of Panies, trusts has fascinated the imagination 
of Europe, was the hero of last 
month. On May gth a bold attack made by Mr. 
Harriman on the Morgan-Hill interest in the 
Northern Pacific Railroad brought on a panic in 
Wall Street. A few days later Mr. Morgan hurried 
over to London, and in concert with Lord Rothschild 
stemmed the run which threatened to work havoc on 
the London Stock Exchange. The panic was 
simply an incident of an immense amount of specu- 
lative overtrading in connection with some of the 
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pending railway movements toward amalgamation of 
ownership, and particularly of a titanic struggle that 
disclosed itself for the control of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. For some time past this railway has been 
operated in harmony with the Great Northern Railway 
system over which Mr. James J. Hill is the presiding 
genius, and whose chief financial power centres in 
the office of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. ‘These interests, 
for the further lessening of competition and the 
improvement of their great traffic schemes, had 
practically accomplished a purchase of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy system, which it was their 
intention to lease to the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific lines, and to bring into operating union with 
them. Other interests, however, headed by Mr. 
Harriman, the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., 
and associated financial interests, had recently pur- 
chased the Southern Pacific Railway -system on behalf 
of the Union Pacific ; and they apparently desired to 
checkmate the so-called “ Burlington deal.” Accord- 
ingly they laid their plans to buy up enough of the 
Northern Pacific stock to wrest away control of that 
line from the Morgan-Hill interest. When the out- 
lines of the project began to disclose themselves, 
Northern Pacific stock, which is not very valuable on 
its own intrinsic merits, and which a few years ago 
was selling for a song, began to assume a great place 
in the market and to rise very rapidly. ‘The brokers 
for the interests seeking control were willing to buy at 
a large figure all the stock that anybody chose to offer. 
This tempted the speculators, who sold freely for 
future delivery at a high price. When the dates for 
delivery arrived, however, the speculators could neither 
buy nor borrow the necessary shares of stock at 
ordinary figures. Northern Pacific on May oth 
reached 1,000 dols. a share ; and for a few hours many 
men were obliged to sacrifice excellent stocks and 
bonds in order to get money with which to purchase 
Northern Pacific at fabulous prices. ‘The corner was 
broken by the agreement of the leading interests to 
postpone stock deliveries, and also by a restraining 
order issued by a New York judge. 
- The census returns continue to point 
British Upas Tree With unerring finger at the black blot 
in on the Imperial system. England 
Ireland. ’ : 
and Wales have in the last ten years 
added 3,523,191 persons to their population, and 
Scotland has added 446,310. Great Britain, therefore, 
numbers four millions more residents than in 1890 ; 
but Ireland, unhappy Ireland, shows a decrease of 
248,204. If this rate of diminution is kept up there 
will in 2050 be no inhabitants in Ireland. For the first 
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time since census returns were taken the population 
of Scotland exceeds that of Ireland. If this per 
petual shrinkage of population took place anywher 
else than under the shadow of the British flag, not an 
English Tory but would regard it as a self-evident 
condemnation of the system of government under 
which populations dwindle. But as it takes place in 
the one corner of the world’s surface in which we 
have attempted to govern white men without thei: 
assent and taxed them beyond their means by the 
superior might of the predominant partner, they 
attribute it to any and every cause but their own 
policy. ‘The Irish race is prolific enough—outside 
Ireland. But outside Ireland the Irishman is neither 
taxed without his consent nor subjected to the 
domination of an alien race. 
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Westminster Gazette.) 
No “ Vanity of Authorship.” 


** Drat the little wretch, which it ain’t mine, and I hate the very name 
of it! They can take it ia there if the 2y like.” 


Lord Grey, I am delighted to see, is 

The P — House making satisfactory progress in the 
Public Raia: conversion of the public-house into 

a public trust. His discovery that 

the success of his application for a license for a 
tavern in a pit village had suddenly endowed him 
with a property valued at £10,000 led him to devise 


a scheme for retransferring to the public the value of 


his license. Hence the Public Trust Company, which 
has been formed in Northumberland. Similar com- 
panies are being formed in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Renfrew, Elgin, Fife, East of Scotland, Northampton, 
Hants, Kent, Durham and Surrey, for the purpose of 
vesting the responsible duty of selling intoxicating 
drink in the hands of public servants who have no 
personal interest in increasing its consumption, the 
profits on the sale, after paying interest on capital, 
being appropriated to public uses. This is the Nor- 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 





Von HAMMERSTEIN. 
(New Home Secretary.) 


The Recent Changes in the German Ministry. 


wegian Samlag system, with English variations—the 
only hopeful method yet devised for coping with 
the curse of alcoholism. In Norway the consumption 
of intoxicants under this system—now in its turn 
being superseded by total prohibition—has reduced 
the annual consumption of alcohol to two litres per 
head of the population. In England we drink six 
times as much. 
ies The importance of converting the 
Drink Question Public-house into a public trust is 
in finding recognition in Johannesburg 
Johannesburg. -—of all places in the world. The 
laws of the Dutch Republics—now temporarily 
and nominally annexed—strictly forbade the sale of 
drink to natives. Now that we have set these laws 
on one side by destroying the Republics, even Uit- 
landers are appalled at the consequences which will 


Von MiQuet. 
(Late Finance Minister.) 








Von RHEINBABEN. 


(New Finance Minister ; formerly Home 
secretary. 


(From Die Woche, Berlin 


follow the recognition of the right to buy liquor freely 
which our civilised and emancipating rule will confer 
upon the Kaffirs. It is feared that the evils of 
this new régime of freedom will be the damnation of the 
natives, and the more decent members of the British 
community are casting about for some means to stem 
the plague. It is proposed that, instead of allowing 
the horde of Polish Jews to return to: establish 
canteens for selling distilled damnation to the natives, 
the new Transvaal Government should take a leaf 
from the book of M. Witte, and make the sale of 
liquor a State monopoly. It is a well-meant after- 
thought, and deserves all support. But in all prob- 
ability it will be vehemently opposed by those zealous 
friends of temperance who were befooled into believ- 
ing that the war was to inaugurate an Exeter Hall 
millennium for the natives in the Transvaal. 
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“Shamrock II.” after the Accident. 








DIARY FOR MAY. 


me 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


May 1. Some forty-nine m2etings of Social Demo- 


» 


wo 


a 


oo 


crats are held in Vienna, 

Muy Day is celebrated throughout Europe Ly 
wo-kmen and labourers, . 

The Min2rs’ Federation of Great Britain directs 
that those districts which have not con- 
sidered the question of closing down the pits 
in resistance to the proposed export duty on 
coal shall do so this wee 

The Liberation Society conediides its conferenc: 
at the Memorial Hall. 

Canon th2 Rev. Cos:no G. Lang'i is:consecrated 
in St. Paul’s as Bishop of Stepney. 

M. Berthelot, the distinguished ‘chemist, is 
received by the French Acidemy, to which 
he was elected in succéssion ‘to M. Bertrand. 


. The Japanesz Cabinet of the Marquis Ito 


resigns. 

The Teawer of Germany’ closes the present 
Session of the two Houses of the Prussian 
Diet.. Dr. von Miquel resigns and also 
Baron von Hammerstein and Herr Brefeld. 

There is a great fire at Jacksonville (Flovida), 
U S.A. ; thre2-quirters of the whole town is 
destroyed ; from 10,009 to 15,000 persons are 
rendzred homeless. 

The Montceaux miners’ strike terminates, the 

men to resume work. on May 6th. 

The election of the Cretan Chamber of Deputies 
conclud +s. 

The Ophir, with the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall on board, arrives off Melbourne. 


. President M’Kinley conc'udes the first week 


of his seven weeks’ tour ‘through the United 
States. 

Delegates representing 170,000 collizrs meet at 
Cardiff to p-otest against the Coal Tax. 

Dr. von Miquel is called to the Upper House 
of the Prussian Diet. 

Thz Americin Government decides to reduce 
the army in the Philippines to 40,000 men. 

A French Committee is formed to enlighten 
public opinion on the grievances of the 
Russian students. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall land at 
Melbourne and are received by the Earl of 
Hopetoun and the Federal and State 
Ministers and a great concourse of people. 
Resolutions at publ.c meetings are passed in 
Malta against imposing the English language 
on the inhabitants. 

A new Prussian Ministry is formed, Baron von 


Rheinbaben succeeding Dr. von Miqu: al. 


. The Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria 


and Hungary declares the morganatic 
character of his marriage and acknowledges 
the exclusion of his children from the suc- 
csssion to the Throne. 

In the Reichstag there is a short debate on the 
imprisonm:nt of German missiona ies in 
South Africa by the British Government. 

The Tantatlon Castle goes ashore du-ing a 
fog on Robben Island near Cape Town. 

Thz Second Chamber of the States General of 
Holland pass the Army Reform Bill raising 
the army from 11,090 to 17,0090, 

The Ambassadors to Turkey protest against 
the seizure of the foreign mails. 


. There is great unrest and rioting at Barcelona. 


Spanish Government declare a state of 


The Porte, replying to th: note of the Am- 
bassadors regarding the: foreign mails, 
maintains the right of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to take all mail bags from abroad and 
distribute their contents. 

The National Federation of: French Miners 
adopt a resolution in favour of a referendum 
before October rst: 

In the Reichstag-a vote by roll-call of. 185 
votes to 40 adopts the proposal to give 
members an allowance and their railway fare 
to Berlin. 

The Women’s Liberal -Feseration opens its 
annual meeting at. Birm 

The Duke-of.Co-nwall oN first’ Parl:a- 
ment of the Commonwealthof. Australia. 

All-hope is abandoned-of-saviiig the Fartallon- 
Castle ; none of the cargo is yet saved. 


9. 


The Dominion Parliament passes a Bill making 
May 24 a Bank Holiday, to be known as 
Victoria Day. 

The Australian House of Representatives 
chooses as its Speaker Mr. F. Hold-r. 

There are frantic scenes on the New York Ex- 
chang: owing to the battle over the No:th 
Pacific Railway stock. 


. Awrit is issued against Mr. Markham, M.P., 


at the suit of Messrs. Wernher, Beit, and Co. 
At Melbourne, the Duke of Cornwall reviews 
some 15,000 soldiers and sai ors. 


. The Reichstag passes the Bill authorising the 


Government to continue the most-favoured- 
nation treatment ‘to Great Britain and her 
Colonizs to December 31, 1903. 

M. et resigns the Governor-Generalship 
of Algeria. 

The second international conference on the 
exploration of the sea holds its final meeting 
at Christiania. 

A new Ministry for South Australia is consti- 
tuted. 

The French Chamber reassembles ; the Cham- 
ber decides to placard throughout Franc: 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man of 


1791. 

The state of sizge at Barcelona czases; the 
Spanish Cabinet agrees to considr thz ques- 
tion of Home Rule in Catalonia. 

Thz Reichstag adjourns till November 26th. 
The Radicals and Socialists pre ent_the 
Agrarian amendments in the Budget Com- 
m ttee from passing. 

The Rev. F. Paget, Dean of Christ Church, is 

. appointed Bishop of Oxford in place of the 
late Dr. Stubbs. 

The laying of the Mauritius section of the 
Cape-Australian cable is successfully com- 
pleted. 

There is great unrest among the workmen at 
St. Petersburg, many pooper “a employed in 
the cotton mills going on strik 

The first steamer of the 7 Eastern 
Railway Company sails from Odessa for 
Vladivostok. 

The Imperial dockyards at Danzig are de- 

* stroyed by fire 

The Swedish Parliament passes a Bill mz aking 
service in the Army compulsory for eight 
months, instead of twelve months, as pro- 
posed by the Government. 

President McKinley cancels all eng »gements 
owing to the serious illness of his wife. 

There is a strike among the employés on the 
tram-cars at Albany, in America, and serious 
riots, two men, severely wounded, having 
died. 

The Bishop of Prevesa, in Turkey, is arrested 
by the order of the Sultan. 

The Canadiin Parliament pass a resolution for 
the coinage of gold by the Canadian Mint. 
As a result of recent negotiations, General 
Moscardo, with 21 officers and 321 riflemen, 
surrender in the Philippines to the 

Americans. 


. A commemoration of the anniversary of the 


opening of the Hague Peace Conference is 
held in London and also at the Hague. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall leave 
Melbourne for Brisbane. 

The Alexandra Palace is reopened as a free 
pleasure ground. 

The formal opening and dédication of the 
Pan-American Exposition tak:s place .at 
Buffalo, United States. 

A great strike of machivists, supported by men 
of allied trades, begins at New York, the 
strikers demand a nine hours day. 

A serious riot takes place at th: Naval Arsenal 
at St. Petersburg. 

The Belgian glassworkers’ strike terminates. 

Further disturbances are reported from Spain. 

The. Pacific. Cable Bill passes, the Canadipa 
Senate, 

A\. scheme forthe regulation and‘ su 
native labour is propesed-by snin-ag: 
Pretoria. 
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22. 
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24. 


31. 


. A Motor-Car Race 


A very largely atten ed meeting takes place a: 
Breslau, in Germany. A resolution of sym 
pathy with the Boers is passed. More thar 
a thousand persons beco..e members of th 
Pro-Boer League. 

The Governor of Barczlona resigns. 

The question of the British Post-office in 
Turkey is settled, and the present difficulty 
closed. 

Arabi Pacha and Mustapha Fehmy receive 
permission to return to Egypt after nineteen 
years’ banishment to Ceylon. 

The yacht Shamroce J/. is dismasted in the 
Solent ina squall, the King being on board at 
the time, 

The Swedish Parliament adopts the com- 
promise on the Army Reorganisation Bi!) 
of the Government. 

Tae prisoner Bresci, who murdered King 
Humbert, commits suicide in his prison at 
Santo Stefano. 


. Sir Alfred Milner arrives in London, is received 


by the King and created a Peer. 

There is a_most serious explosion at the Uni 
versal Colliery in the Aber Valley, South 
Wales, between 70 and 80 men lose their 
lives. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall leave 
Brisb ine. 

‘To-day is observed as a public holiday in 
Canada, as Victoria Day. 

A debate ba -gins in the French Chamber on the 
recent rising in Algeria. 

There is a debate in the Belgian Senate on the 
Gambling Bill. 

Mr. Chamberlain entertains Lord Milner to 
luncheon at Claridge’s Hotel in London. 

The German battleships in East Asia receive 
orders from Berlin to return home. 

The Co-operative Congress opens at Middles- 
brough ;_ 1,62>,000 Members are represented. 

The Russian Minister of the Interior forbids 
the publication of the Novoe Vremya for the 
period of a week. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall arrive at 
Sydney on board the OfAzr, with attend ng 
cruisers. 

¥ he American Supreme Court decides the 

‘ insular cases. 

is run from Paris to 
Bordeaux ; the winning car averages over 
50 miles an hour. 

The Socialist Congress at Lyons closes. 

A new Ministry is formed in Western Aust alia. 

The Queen of Holland and her Consort arrive 
in Berlin on a visit to the German Emperor. 


By-Elections. 


. Owing to the petition against Dr. Rutherfoo:d 


arris being successful, a poll takes place in 
the Monmouth Boroughs, with the following 
result :— 
Mr. Joseph Lawrence {C) 4,604 
Mr. Albe.t Sp cer (L) 4,261 





Conservitive majority... 343 

Owing to the death of Mr. Stanley Leighton 

an election takes place in the Oswestry 

Division of Shropshire, with the following 
result :— 

Hon. G. Ormsby-Gore (C) 


coo, 49518 
Mr. A. Heywood Bright (L) 


31439 
Conservative majority ... 1,088 
Owing to the death of Mr. A. Wodehouse (L', 
an election takes place in the Saff-on Walden 








division of Essex veanesehs - 
Mr, J. A. Peas: (L! .. we 39994 
Mr. C. W. Gray (C) ... “a soe 3202 
Liberal majority 792 


The War in South Africa. 


M1y 1. Lord Kitchener.reports that General Gren- 


fell attacked the; sat Bergplaats, where 
the. last.“ Long: :hom” was in_ position. 
Kitchener’s Fighting S¢outs advance within 

.. 3,000 yards, when the Boers blowup this gun 
and retire, ten Boers bei: 1g captured. 
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2. The plague increases in Cape Colony. A 
suspicious case is reported from Mafeking. 

3. Lord Kitchener takes ove: the admini tration 
of Johannesburg. 

A small patrol of the Diamond Field Force are 
captured by the Boers in the vicinity cf 
Cradock. 

4. Sic Alfred Milner arrives at Cape Town. 

‘The Meyer and Charlton mines are re-started 

at Johannesburg. 

. Sir Alfred Milner is entertained at luncheon by 
the Mayor and the Corporation of Cape 
Town. 

. Generals Botha and Viljoen join commandos 
and occupy Carolina. 

Sir Alfred Milner sails for England. 


co 


13 Mrs. Louis Bothq embarks at Durban for 
Europe. 
15. The Cape University provides a centre at St. 


Helena for the benefit of those prisoners of 
war who wish to go in for examination. 

A patrol of thirty men of the Metropolitan 
Mounted Rifles lose four killed and six 

wounded in a ski‘m’sh near Maraisburg. 

Parties of Boers appear near Rosmzad, Cap- 
Colony. 

15. The transport Sz. Andrews from South Africa 
arrives at Southampton, bringing 13 officers 
and 439 men from various depots. 

33. Anarmoured train is derailed by a mine south 
of America Siding ; Major He cath is killed. 
Tne operations under various columns continue 

in the Transvaal. 

Impo:tant cone -ntrati_n of Boe:s is reported 
to be proceeding at Zuu -berg, and also in the 
country round Botha’s Pass. 

22. Plagu2 breaks out at Port Elizabeth, 

Five hundred Boe: prisoners arrive at Bombay 
to be sent to Ahmednagar. 

The Boe-s attack the convoy of General 
Plumer’s column, and destroy half of it. 

27. The Boers near Cradock advance south towards 
Maraisburg. They capture a post of forty- 
one British of the Midland Mounted Ries. 


28. The Boers are active in the Tarkastad dis- 
trict. 

Two farmers are tried by cou-t-murtial at 
Cradock. ; 

2). Delarey attacks General Dixon’s brigade of 
the 7th Battalion of Yeomanry near Vlak- 
fontein ; the British lose 4 officers killed and 
174 men killed or wounded. 

The Crisis in China. 
May 1. The 7zmes correspondent at Pekin fur- 


nishes a summary of the report of the 


Committee of Foreign Ministers on the 
question of indemnity. 
2. The Chinese Government propose to the 


Powers the opening up of Manchuria to the 
enterprise of all countrizs. Japan cordially 
approves. 

5. The first detachment of the American force 
leaves Peking. 

A Russian lieutenant is 

German soldier. 

6. The Governor of Shang-tung is establishing 
two colleges at Tsi-nan-fu, one military and 
the other scientific. 

8. The Foreign Ministers decide to address a 
Collective Note to China, informing her that 
the amount of the joint indemnity is fixed at 

450,090,000 taels, and asking her to state 
how she Proposes to meet the payment. 

The Chinese reply to the Collective Note on 
the indemnity does not please ths Foreign 
Ministers. 

. Mr. Rockhill continues his efforts to secure the 
abatement of the indemnity demands on 
China. There is an entertainment given at 
Pekin in honvur of M. Pichon, the returning 
French Minister. 

The British Military authorities undertake the 
ex ension of the railway to Tung-chau, 

Fighting takes place between German troops 
and the Chinese. 

Two cases of smallpox occur among the Indian 
troops in China. 

. Tne British indemnity proposals a-e_ viewed 
with increasing favour by the other Powers. 
The German Emperor i issues an order for the 
return of Count von Waldersez, and the 

reduction of German troops in China. 

Plague is serious at Hong Kong, there being 
187 deaths in one week. 
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DIARY FOR May. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 


Second reading Marriag:s Lz2galisation 
The Cockerton judgment ; speech by the Duke 
of De-vonshi-e. 

speeches by Lord Spencer, 
Lord Goschen, and Lrd Selborne. 

Licensing Boards Bill; spezches by Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Peel, Lord Rosebery. The 
Bill is negatived on a ‘di.ision. 

Habitual Drunkards Bill; speeches by Lord 
B.lper and others. The Bill passes through 
Committee. 

[hz Bishop of Hereford moves for a Select 
Committee on the practice of betting ; 
speeches by the Bishop of London, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Lord Salis- 
bury. The motion is agreed to. 

Situation in China; speech by Lord Lans- 
downe. 


House of Commons. 


1y 1. Second reading of Education (Young 
Children School Attendance) Scotland Bill, 
and of Steam Engines and Boilers (Persons 
in Charge) Bill. 

The Coal Resolution—Speeches by Sir W. 
Harcourt, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir J. 
Joicey, Mr. J. Redmond, and others. The 
d -bate is adjourned on the motion of Sir E. 
Grey. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor calls attention to the 
practice of Jury packing in Ireland ; speeches 
by the Attorney-General of Ireland, Sir R 
Reid, Mr. Blake, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. 
Haldane, and Mr. Wyndham. 

Debate on the report stage of the Coal Tax 
resolution ; spocstae by Sir E. Grey, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Gerald 
Ba'fuur. On a division, the Tax is carried 
by 333 votes against 227—:ajority 106, 

Sir John Gorst’ introduces the Education Bill ; 
speeches by Dr. Macnamara, Mr. Bryce, 
and others. Irish Industrial Schools ; 
speeches by Mr. O'Mara and Mr. Wynd- 
hun, 

Second reading of the Land Tenure 
rejected by 225 votes against 164. 

Th: House goes into Committee on the Civil 
List. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
explains the provisions made for the dignity 
of the Crown and Royal Family; speeches 
by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. J. 
Redmond, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Burns, Mr. 
Keir Hardie. The resolution is carried by 
307 votes against 58. 

Mr. Dillon calls attention to the seizure of the 
Irish People by the police in + Dublin. 
Speeches by Mr. Wyndham, Mr. W. Red- 
mond, Mr. Redmond, Mr, Balfour, Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr, Burns. 

Army reorganisation resolution ; speeches by 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Wyndham, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Army reorganisation resolution resumed ; 
speeches by Lord Stanley, Mr. Dillon and 
others. 

Mr. Healy moves the second reading of the 
Legu Procedure (Ireland) Bill; speeches 
by the Attorney-General for Ireland and 
others. Ona division the Bill is negatived 
by a majority of 124. 

Army reorg inisation ; speeches by Mr. Brod- 
rick, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour. Ona 
division the resolution is carried b y a majority 
of 142. 

Supply ; Civil Service Estimates, the Vote is 
agreed t 0. 

Fi.ancz Bill ; Sir H. Fowler moves an amend- 
ment; spezches by Sir H Cimpbell-Ban- 
nerman, Mr, Labvuchere, Mr. J. Redmond, 
and others. 

Adjou-ned debate resum:d; speeches by Mr. 
Hanbury, Sir H. Camp ell-B. innerman and 
Mr. Balfour. The re is negatived 
by 300 votes against 123 eltic langu ge 
in Irish education; spzeches by Mr. Doogan, 
Mr. W. Jones, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Red 
mond. 

Labourers (Ireland) Acts Amendment. The 

3ill is thrown out on a division. 

Finance Bill; speech by Mr. Morley. The 
Bill is read a second tim: by 236 votes against 
132—majority 104. 
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24. Second reading Civil List Bill, Supply—Army 
Estimates. The refugee camps in South 
Africa criticised by Mr. Lloyd-George and 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Brodrick defends their 
condition. 

The House 
recess. 


adjourns for the Whitsuntide 


———— 


SPEECHES. 


May t. Dr. von Miquel, in the Prussian Chamber, 
on the Canal #ill. 

Mr. Brodrick, at Guildford, on his scheme of 
Army reform. 

3. Mr. Asquith, in London, 
of the Liberals. 

5. Mr. Redmond, at Arklow, on Jury Packing in 
Ireland. 

7. Sir Alfred Milner, at Cape Town, on his views 
of the condition of South Africa. 

Mr. Markham, at Mansfield, on the financial 
operations of Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co. 
in South Africa. 

Sir H. Fowler, in London, on the War in 
South Africa. 

fhe Duke of Cornwall, at Melbourne, on his 

warm reception in the Colony. 
8. Mr. Balfour, at the Primrose L-ague demonstra- 
tion in London, on Ireland and South Africa. 
g. The Duke of Cornwall, at Melbourne, on the 
Royal Family and the Colony. 
Mr. Chambzrlain, at Birmingham, on Unionism 


on the call to arms 


10. 
and the General Election. 
11. Mr. Asquith, in London, on the Education 
3ill and the duty of the Opposition. 
13. Lord Siisbury, in London, on the Unionists, 
the War. and Home Rule. 
The Duke of Devonshi-e, in London, on 
Home Rule. 
15. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerm:n, at Bradford, on 


the criminal mismanagement of the country 
by the present Government. 
18. Mr. John Foster, at Yale University, on the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 
The German Emperor, at Me*z, on the return 
of the troops from China. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, at Oldham, protests 
against Militarism and its extravagance. 
Mr. Cham perlain, in London, on Sou h Africa. 


Lord Milner, in London, on the futu “2 of South 
Africa 
2). Mr. Chamb: rlain, at Birmingham, on Old Ag: 
Pensions. 
30. The Grman Emperor, at Be-lin, on b-othe 
hood in arms and the French Arm ; 
Si: Edward G-ey, at Berwick, on South Africa 
Oe 
OBITUARY. 
May 1. Hon. Armine Wodehouse, M.P., 31 
2. M. ee Desgoff (French painter of stild 


life), 7 
3. The a wit Amzlia of Schleswig-H olstzin. 
Herr Franz Rummel (pianist), f* 
4. Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., 64. 
6. The Most Rey. J. Travers Lewis, Archbishop 
of Ontario, 75. 
Mr. Henry S. Sutton, 75. 
Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit (Bombay), 77. 
7. Mr. F. S. Schreiner (founder of New Colleg:s, 
Eastbourne), 60. 


8. Mr. Juaiee. King (of the Supreme Court of 
Canada), 60. 
M. Slaveikotf (Bulgarian Minister of Edu- 
cation). 
M. Grekoff (Ex-Premier of Bulgaria). 
Mr. William Woodward, gt. 
10. M. Schuster Burckhardt, 62. 
1r. Dr. E. B. Underhill, LL.D., 87. 
12. M. dz Verninac (Vice-President French 
Senate). 
14. Count Mitkiewicz |New York). 
Miss C. Maclagan (antiquary and archzolo 
gist) go. 
Sir Arthur Strachey (at Simla), 42. 
16. Mrs. Smyly philanthrop st), 87. 
M. Ernest Bertin (Paris), 68. 
17. Mr. Uhl (New York . 
18. The Ducness of Cieveland, wg 
19. Sir Courtney Boyle, K.C.B., 


Ex-President Pretorius, 83 
‘Adnaral of the Fleet), 73 


21. Sir John Commerell 

Colonel Maxwell, R.E 

Herr Gottfried Preyer (musician), 94. 
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COUNT TOLSTOY IN THOUGHT AND ACTION. PART II. 


IV.—TOLSTOY IN PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 

The question how far Count Tolstoy applies literally 
his principles has been much discussed, and particularly 
in Russia among those who do not know him personally. 
Owing to the lack of publicity, and the impossibility of 
free discussion, there is an intense vagueness even in the 
minds of educated Russians as to the personalities of 
their famous countrymen. I remember once, a short 
time before my first meeting with the Count, discussing 
the subject with two students. As is usual, both these 
students were mature political thinkers, one a Slavophile 
and reactionary, the other the son of a small trades- 
man, and a fanatical propagandist of all the new doctrines 
from Marxism to Tolstoyism. Neither really knew any- 
thing about the Count’s life, but both were full of the 
astonishing fables so common in Russia. 

“It is mostly hypocrisy,” said my Slavophile. “ When 
a man preaches poverty, lives in luxury, and keeps up 
two palaces with the millions of roubles he earns with his 
novels, he had better - 

“ He had better say nothing ; and so ought your uncle, 
the Bishop of ——, who preaches poverty also. But 
Lyeff Nikolaievitch does not live in luxury, and makes no 
millions. I have seen him myself near Tula walking 
barefoot to market with his daughter, and carrying baskets 
on his arm.” 

My friend had never been near Tula, but knew very 
well the value of a positive statement. He went on to 
give a very highly coloured account of Tolstoy’s work 
among the peasantry, declaring, among other things, 
that one day outside Moscow the Count had walked 
home barefoot in the snow, having given his boots to 
a peasant woman who complained of chilblains. The 
argument continued, and gradually drifted, as most 
Russian arguments on literature do, into a discussion 
whether or not the author in question was or was 
not truly penetrated by the “ Russian spirit.” For all 
Russians, like their Western critics, agree that a very 
distinct Russian spirit exists, and may be discerned both 
in their art and their social organisation. But what the 
Russian spirit is, is a matter of eternal dispute. 

“If there was anything really ‘Russian in Tolstoy’s 
novels they would not be so popular among foreigners,” 
said my Slavophile. ‘“ Turgenieff is the only other 
Russian novelist read in the West. And Turgenieff was 
a Westerner. The only difference is that Tolstoy knows 
Russia better than Turgenieff, but he is no more a 
Russian. Real Russian literature is incomprehensible 
to Western Europeans. Nobody in France or England 
reads real Russian literature, but everyone reads Pushkin 
and Tolstoy, and thinks he knows everything about 
Russia. But atheism and German uniformsand Anarchism 
are not Russian. Tolstoy is an atheist with a Western 
education ; his sons are disguised in German uniforms. . .” 
And my friend went on to give a highly imaginative 
account of the Tolstoy énxage, ending by giving his ideas 
of what a real Russian and a real reformer ought to be. 

“Father John of Cronstadt, for instance—he is a real 
Russian, and a really honest man. He is the really 
popular man in Russia. The mass of the Russian 
peasantry—even those who are his own neighbours, as 
he admits himself—distrust Tolstoy. But Father John? 





BY R. E. C. LONG. 


Who is it that gives every penny he earns to the poor? 
Who is it receives hundreds of letters every day from all 
parts of Russia asking for help and advice? Who is 
visited every year by thousands of pilgrims? That is a 
very different thing from two palaces and ‘have all things 
in common.’ ” 

Views as distorted as these are very widespread among 
a certain class of Russians who think that because 
Count Tolstoy does not go naked and starve to death, 
which would be the logical application of extreme 
Christianity, he is, therefore, a mere propagandist of 
rules of conduct which he knows it is impossible to 
observe. But to the question how far Tolstoy applies 
to his daily life the principles which he propagates, 
the answer is really very simple. The dualism of 
Count Tolstoy’s mental equipment, which is the first 
thing noticed by a stranger, serves him in good turn 
here, and relieves him of the necessity of compounding 
with his conscience. For if, as an ethical teacher, he pro- 
fesses doctrines which, in the present state of things, it 
is impossible to apply consistently with efficiency as a 
worker and reformer, as a practical man he sees at once 
the limitations which must be placed upon these doc- 
trines. He is content to observe his abstract rule of life 
as far as is consistent with the highest efficiency as a 
worker and an example. He sees that if he were to 
observe his doctrines literally, he might attain M. Pobye- 
donostseff’s ideal of “the salvation of his own soul,” but 
his value as a reactive force would be destroyed. And 
he prefers to risk the loss of his own soul by compounding 
with practical life rather than to destroy the special 
opportunities afforded by the position which he holds 
in the world. Thus we see him daily denying aH 
government, yet approving or condemning on their indi- 
vidual merits the actions of governments ; refusing to pay 
taxes, yet letting them be paid for him ; despising industry, 
yet helping and sympathising with industrial workmen ; 
and rejecting the rights of property, yet sometimes 
taking for his own writings ‘money which he knows 
he can employ to better purpose than those who would 
otherwise gain the profits, as he did with his novel 
“Resurrection,” which was written for the purpose of 
raising funds to assist the emigrant Dukhobortsi. 
Everywhere the so-called teachings of Tolstoy are 
qualified by the necessities of his daily life. His rule 
of life is observed closely, but only when it does not 
diminish his power for practical good. 

Thus Tolstoy as a practical man is quite ready to act 
as intermediary between the peasants on his property 
and the local officials, though he flatly denies the 
right of the first to resistance or of the second 
to existence. Indeed, it is plain that the root of his 
doctrine, “ Resist not him that is evil,” is with him little 
better than an ethical abstraction. The vituperative 
condemnation of wrong-doing can hardly be a part of 
“Resist not him that is evil.” But Tolstoy is bitter in 
condemnation ; and while he declares categorically that 
resistance can never be justified, he is the first to express 
sympathy with righteous revolt. It is quite true that in 
his articles and published letters he seldom commits 
himself to such sympathy. But these letters and articles 
are devoted to the abstract exposition of the underlying 
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cause of political and social troubles. In his private 
conversation, regarding all questions from the practical 
point of view, he judges them in the light of their imme- 
diate rights and wrongs. Thus, if you ask Count 
Tolstoy’s opinion on the subject of a particular war he 
will unhesitatingly give a judgment as to which side is 
in the right, and even express satisfaction at any success 
they may gain. But ten minutes afterwards ask him 
whether there is any exception to his doctrine, ‘ Resist 
not him that is evil,” and he will answer unhesitat- 
ingly “ No.” 

This. capacity for compromise in the application 
of extreme opinions, the rarest of all qualities 
among really convinced social reformers, shows itself 
admirably in his family life. It is quite true that 
Count Tolstoy lives if not in palaces, at least in houses 
which are infinitely better than those of ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of his countrymen. It is no less certain 
that primitive as is his dress it is sufficient, and that 
cannot be said of the clothing of most Russian peasants, 
while his food if simple is certainly better and more 
regular. Black coffee is not a prime necessity of life, 
neither are bicycles, but I have seen the Count drinking 
coffee after dinner, and he bicycles and rides on horse- 

back. in the Moscow suburbs without any qualms of 
conscience. The fact is that Tolstoy, while retaining his 
convictions, has long passed the first ardour of the reformer. 

“Léave all and follow me” he has learnt is not a practi- 
cable doctrine, or if it is practicable it is incompatible 
with the greatest usefulness. Even Shelley, who was the 
greatest embodiment of white-hot propagandism which the 
last century produced, sometimes ate meat, and married 
two wives. And Tolstoy is quite ready to sacrifice an 
ounce of perfection for a pound of practical good. He 
has none of the egoism which would lead him to strive 
after the absolute realisation of his own doctrines. Pos- 
terity has justified the judgment of Henri Quatre that a 
kingdom is worth a mass. And Tolstoy knows very well 
that an occasional deference to convention and the 
occupation of an eight-foot cubicle in a family mansion is 
a small price to pay for the devotion and assistance of 
his family, and the possession of funds for carrying 
on his. work. His position may-not be logical, but 
in the: struggle between logic and usefulness logic 
-has lost. $0 he spends his time in the summer at his 
country home, ploughing and reaping in the fields, 
helping the widow to gather in her crops, bargaining with 
tax-collectors on behalf of the poor, and giving his 
peasants sound practical advice as to ‘how best to carry 
on their work and resist extortion. The fact that he 
lives in a “palace” does not trouble his conscience in 
the least., And in his winter home at Moscow he does 
not consider it necessary to sweep the snow from the 
front of his house.’ He knows that it is better both for 
his Gospel and for its propagation that he should spend 
his time to the best advantage with his pen ; and that, 
if his health demands exercise and recreation, it is no sin 
to possess a bicycle and a horse, even though these are 
luxuries undre¢ umt of by the majority of the human race. 

All this is very characteristic not only of Count Tolstoy, 
but of Russia ins in general. While the Russian is the 
very first to rush and put all his thoughts into immediate 
action—a circumstance, which makes the abstract revo- 
lutionary much more dangerous in Russia than elsewhere 
—he is by no means a worshipper of absolute ideals 
either. in thought or in action. As it is in Russian 
literature it is very much in Russian life. The best Russian 
novels are distinguished from those of Western Europe 
by the complete. absence in the delineation of human 


character of absolute types of goodness or badness, 
beauty or ugliness. In all the writings of Tolstoy and 
Turgenieff there is not a single character personifying any 
absolute quality, whether good or bad. In the actions 


which they depict there is the same deprecation of 


extravagance. The fanatic and the man of fixed ideas 
invariably come to a bad end. A rational compromise 
between ideas and facts is the essential in useful work. 
This characteristic of Russian ideas is admirably illus- 
trated in Turgenieff’s best-known novel, “ Virgin Soil.” 
The hero, Nezdanoff, the man of fixed ideas, breaks 
down when he attempts to apply them to life. But 
the same ideas, held in a less intense degree, 
and therefore more easily applicable to existing con- 
ditions, triumph in the hands of the practical factory 
manager Solormin. It is said that one of Count Tolstoy’s 
favourite books is Mr. Morley’s work “ On Compromise.” 


It is probably true. His life is an admirable example of 


the application of extreme ideas to action. He lives as 
nearly according to the literal precepts of Christianity as 
it is possible for any man who values practical usefulness 
to go. But in the conflict between his ideas and the 
immediate needs of the world about him, it is the 
practical side of his character which gains the victory. 


V.—TOLSTOY ON ENGLISH LITERATURE:. 


That Count Tolstoy’s views on individual questions 
cannot always be squared with the abstract principles 
which he proclaims needs no further proof. On evers 
question of morals and politics his propagandist dog- 
matism runs parallel with certain practical opinions, 
which differ very little from those of a very advanced 
Liberal. That is to say, on any individual question 
Tolstoy is to be found on the side of cultured Russian 
Liberalism, with which in the abstract he will have 
nothing to do; and he has much more sympathy with 
Liberal protest than with any form of revolutionism which 
he regards as a form of violence and just as worthy of 
condemnation as government by violence itself. Nihilism, 
which it is claimed by many is only the practical! 
application of his destructive views, he abhors. But 
the same dualism of prophet and practical man, 
which makes him at once reject the whole existing social 
order, and at the same time, in his practical capacity, 
assist in its more satisfactory working, reveals itself in 
every sphere of thought. In no sphere is this more 
remarkable than in the domain of literature and in art 
In “ What is Art?” Tolstoy runs atilt at every esthetic 
principle hitherto accepted, and he lays down principles 
of his own, tested by which nearly every work of litera 
ture and art would be found worthless. Yet when he 
comes to deal with facts and abandons principles, he 
expresses opinions which, if not in accord with those of 
the generality of critics, are still less in accord with his 
zesthetic doctrines. 

Towards the end of March, 1899, I was sitting in 
Count Tolstoy’s study talking with one of his student 
disciples of the Pushkin anniversary celebrations, a 
subject of which the Russian newspapers were then full 
to overflowing. Tolstoy had gone out of the room about 
ten minutes before. He returned angry and agitated 
A lady had called on him to complain of the treatment o! 
her son, who had been expelled from the University and 
sent out of Moscow for some imaginary breach of the regu- 
lations. Her appeal to the authorities had been met with 
indifference. The Count was furious.- “ It is monstrous,” 
he said—“ it is monstrous that people should be dragged 
out of their beds in the middle of the night to support 
this intolerable system of espionage.” At that time the 
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whole of the Russian universities were convulsed by 
disturbances exactly similar to those which are at present 
exciting so much attention. Tolstoy did not seem to be 
very closely informed as to the exact circumstances 
of the outbreak, and asked eagerly for facts, expressing 
his intention to write an article for the foreign Press as 
soon as he should be supplied with material. For a 
long time he talked of the circumstances of student 
life, giving some details of his own life at Kazan 
University under the iron rule of Nicholas I.; and 
then turned suddenly to the subject of English litera- 
ture. I had asked him his opinion on certain recent 
phases of English politics, but he declined to give any 
opinion, saying, “I do not know enough about English 
life to give any judgment. I like many things about 
England, but what I know of the people is mostly from 
their literature.” He proceeded to ask a great many 
questions as to English living authors, with some of 
whom he seemed to be well acquainted. But of the less 
popular and more serious English writers he seemed to 
know little. Ruskin he had apparently only just been 
introduced to, but his admiration was already immense. 
He had been translating maxims from a “ Ruskin 
Birthday Book,” and asked me to get him another 
copy. But of English literature in general, whether 
ancient or modern, he seemed to have a small opinion. 
It.was very real, and many-sided, but lacked what he 
regarded as essential—-a philosophical basis. English 
literature was too much occupied with plots, adventures, 
and accidental relationships, and too little with principles. 

“ What I should like to point out,” he said, “is the 
immense part which is taken up in your literature by 
accidents. Compare it with the literatures of other 
countries and you will see the difference. Our own 
literature is new and unpretentious compared with yours. 
We have produced no great philosophical systems like 
the Germans, no Kant, no Hegel, no Schopenhauer. Our 
best writers are novelists, and not half a dozen of them 
are known outside Russia. But the general tendency of 
our literature, nevertheless, is philosophical ; it is occu- 
pied with great problems, and touches upon the 
vital questions of life. In general our literature is 
scientific, whereas yours is anecdotal. In treating of 
the vital questions of life your literature is defective. 
You have produced marvellous observers, admirable 
humorists, and finished and cultivated writers in abun- 
dance. But the general tendency of your authors is to 
base their works on accidental relationships, to look too 
much for plots in themselves entertaining, and to deal 
with temporary interests, instead of those great questions 
which are the common property of all nations and ages. 
Our literature may not be as interesting, but it has a 
more permanent foundation. 

“The best of your novelists, beyond all comparison, is 
Dickens. For humour and truthfulness to life no one 
has ‘rivalled him. But the general reproach against 
English novelists may be made also against him.” 

Thackeray Tolstoy did not admire at all. Of Anthony 
Trollope he said, “He was one of your most talented 
modern writers. But his novels are wholly based on 
accidents.” 

With eighteenth century writers Tolstoy seemed to be 
more familiar. Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, and 
especially Swift, he had read and admired. Addison was 
tiresome, and in Boswell’s Life of Johnson he could see 
nothing to admire at all. But above all he expressed 
admiration for Sterne, saying, “I read Sterne’s writings 
many, many years ago with intense delight. He had an 
immense influence upon me—an: immense’ influence.” 
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Tolstoy’s first attempt at authorship was made when he 
was in his sixteenth year, and was a philosophical treatise 
in imitation of Sterne. 

On my mentioning Goldsmith he burst into loud praise 
of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” and began eagerly to 
describe the story to a Russian friend who was | resent, 
advising him warmly to read it. “I have read it 
again and again, and every time find something more 
beautiful on each page. It is a wonderful story.” 
Strangely enough he seemed to admire the plot of the 
story, and especially the incident of the reformation 
of the criminals more than its humour. Of Goldsmith's 
other writings and poems he seemed ignorant. English 
philosophy he had read, and alluded to Berkeley with 
warm approval, saying, ‘“ He was an idealist of a high 


type. His writings have immense moral value.” but 
he dismissed Gibbon indignantly, declaring that his 


attitude towards Christianity had caused immense in ury. 

He then spoke of English poetry and the drama, both 
of which he evidently regards with little admiration. 
Towards Shakespeare he adopted the same unsympa- 
thetic attitude which he revealed in “ What is Art?” and 
he did not seem to be very familiar with his plays. On 
my inquiring upon what he based his condemnation of 
Shakespeare, he answered, “ The absence of what | have 
always looked upon as the first principles in art—pro por- 
tion and moderation. I cannot find in Shakespeare 
either of these virtues; I cannot see in what his great 
merits consisted.” Of Milton, he said, “I ama great 
admirer of his political writings ; but I cannot see the 
beauties of * Paradise Lost.’ ” 

Of modern English books Tolstoy reads large numbers, 
generally sent to him by their authors ; but as it ts not 
always the best writers who make a practice of sending 
their productions to foreign celebrities, he seems to read 
a great deal which is in no way rej resentative of Eng ish 
art and thought. He constantly inquired after the status 
of very obscure writers. As a rule he did not speak 
appreciatively of the modern English novel. Mr. Kipling 
aroused his intense disgust, and he asked, indignantly :- 
“ What can be the cause of such a man’s popularity ?” 
He proceeded, in a disgusted tone, to relate to his other 
guest the story of “ The Light that Failed,” parody ing 
it in the half-serious, half-exaggerating tone which he 
adopts in describing the plot of ** The Nibelung’s Ring ” 
in “ What is Art?”; and ended by crying, “* What an 
abomination!” Of the productions of one of our most 
popular sensationalists he said angrily, “Such things 
are impossible in Russia.” The type of problem novel 
which affects the discussion of trivial religious problems 
he condemned severely, mentioning one which had 
been sent to him, and which he had done his best to 
read indulgently. But it was too much for his patience. 
“T have never read a book more full of false, theatrical 
nonsense. It is a sin against public decency.” Most 
of our popular novelists received little better treatment 
at his hands, and his sardonic parodies of their plots 
and sentiments were delightful. The only modern Eng- 
lish novel which seems to have awakened his interest 
was “ Miss Grace of. All Souls’.” He was engaged iu 
reading a chapter entitled “Saul’s Sentiments,” and 


asked eagerly whether I had read the book, and 
whether it had been popular in England. “It is a 


beautiful novel,” he said, pointing out the passages 
which excited his admiration, and asking for explana- 
tions of some puzzling provincialisms. 

But, in spite of Tolstoy’s accurate knowledge of 
English, and his wide reading in the language, he 
seemed to prefer the literature of his own country, 
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Tolstoy's house at Yasnaya Polyana. 


though he admitted its scantiness and lack of historical 
interest. From English literature he turned suddenly 
to Russian, and began to talk of Herzen, commending 
him for his ’profundity and subtleness, and declaring that 
he was the one Russian writer of his time whose 
writings possessed a general human interest. Of 
Turgenieff’s works, as might be expected, he admires 
“The Recollections of a Sportsman ” most ; but though he 
respected Turgenieff as a progressive and cultivated man, 
he saw little else in his noveis worthy of admiration. M. 

Sergeyenko tells an amusing story which illustrates excel- 
lently Tolstoy’s lack of interest in Turgenieff. In 1860 
Tolstoy came to pay a visit to Turgenieff at his country 
house. Turgenieff had just completed his great novel, 
“ Fathers and Sons,” and as he attributed immense im- 
portance to the book, he was very anxious to hear 
Tolstoy’s judgment. Tolstoy took the manuscript, lay 
down on the sofa, and began to read. But the story 
seemed to him so artificially constructed and its contents 
so trivial, that he was quickly overcome by boredom, and 
went off to sleep. - The sequel of the story may be told in 
his own words :—‘‘ Suddenly I awoke, and opening my 
eyes, Saw a vast shadow moving out of the study. It was 
the gigantic figure of Turgenieff.” 

But Tolstoy, with his intense sympathy with the people, 
and his faith in their purity and spiritual attributes, was 
bound to be attracted by Turgenieft’s vivid, pictures of 
the peasantry under the yoke of serfdom. The poetical 
and picturesque muzhiks who filled the earlier pages of 
Turgenieff had a peculiar affinity to Tolstoy’s own divine 
peasants, and Tolstoy owes this to Turgenieff that it was 
his senior who first revealed to Russian society what the 
people really were when sympathetically studied. Tolstoy 
has since carried to its extreme limits the practice, of which 
Turgenieff was the originator, of idealising the muzhik 
as the only hopeful element in Russian society. He 
considered Turgenieff’s skill in scenic description very 
great, but the somewhat monotonous material on which 
Turgenieff’s later novels were based, and his insistence 
uoon Western ideas, were little to Tolstoy’s taste. 
On the whole, Turgenieff was a better critic of Tolstoy 
than Tolstoy of Turgenieff. It was Turgenieff who on 
his death-bed wrote appealing to “the great writer of the 
Russian land,” to come back to the ranks of literature. 
As a writer of influence, however, Tolstoy deliberately 
puts Turgenieff after Pushkin, Gogol and Herzen. M. 
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Sergeyenko says that when asked his 
opinion as to the influence of Russian 
writers on society, he answered that 
of too per cent. he would allow 
Pushkin 30 per cent., Herzen 18 per 
cent., Gogol 15 per cent., and Tur- 
genieff only 1o per cent. Tolstoy is 
a great admirer also of Lermontoff 
and Dostoyevsky, agreeing with most 
critics that “‘ Crime and Punishment ” 
is the most perfect of Dostoyevsky’s 
works, 

Against living Russian writers 
Tolstoy used the same objection which 
he had urged against English litera- 
ture in general. He admired their 
finish, their knowledge of life, and 
their skill in psychological analysis. 
But they were all anecdotists, and 
their themes lacked permanent in- 
terest. Of modern Russian thought 
he did not seem to think much, and 
treated “ Russia’s only philosopher,” 
the late M. Solovioff, with little respect. 

One of his most frequent visitors was M. Sergeyenko, 
a Russian author of repute, known to English readers by 
his little book, “ How Count Tolstoy Lives and Works.” 
M. Sergeyenko is a handsome bearded man of great 
stature, who cast a shadow over everything else in the 
Count’s cell. He was very much interested in everything 
connected with England, and he asked many questions 
as to the conditions of English life, the cost of living and 
of education, saying : 

“T respect the English for their combination of order, 
freedom and self-respect.” 

The Count, who was engaged in reading an English 
book, looked up. 

“They respect themselves. I wish they would respect 
their language. What on earth does this mean?” He 
pointed to a page of one of our then very popular problem- 
novels, which he had got about half way through, and 
again asked angrily, “ What is the meaning of this?” 
The novel in question dealt with the lives of the workers 
in the East End of London, and the Count was very 
much absorbed in it. He seemed to understand the 
Cockneyisms perfectly, but had been brought to a stand- 
still by a paragraph chiefly composed of slang. I made 
an attempt to explain a few of the unknown words, but 
he put away the book impatiently. 

“T do not understand why your novelists persist in 
making their characters talk such jargon as this,” he 
began. “ Our novelists do not make their works ridiculous 
inthis way. If youcan read a Russian newspaper you 
can understand any Russian novel. To read many 
English novels you have to learn first a new language.” 

“ Yes, but the words on that page actually are employed 
among that class in England.” 

“Then the Russians speak their own language much 
better than any other people.” And he went on to 
describe how in Germany many years before he had 
met with similar difficulties in speaking to working men, 
adding that many Western novelists seemed to think that 
the creation of a new language was the chief object of 
their existence. He grew quite enthusiastic over the 
beauty of the Russian peasant speech, and said that 
owing to the etymological unity of the language it was 
hardly necessary to make any change in the literary 
language in order to make it understanded of the people. 
In fact, Tolstoy’s popular stories and propagandist 
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pamphlets differ very little in their language from his 
novels, the chief difference being in the peasant’s 
trick of opening every sentence with a verb. Where 
an educated Russian would say, “ The peasant Ivan 
lived in a hut on the border of a forest,” the peasant 
says, “Lived Ivan the peasant in the hut.... ” 
Tolstoy’s popular stories and translations are always 
written in this style, and produce upon a Western reader 
the effect of a sort of rough poetical prose. 

“Lived Ivan the peasant in a hut by the margin of 
the forest. 

“ Shot Ivan a wolf. 

“Bought Ivan a fur coat for his children in the winter. 

“ Brought Ivan firewood from the forest. 

“ Built Ivan a fire.” And so on. 

Tolstoy often returned to the subject of the superiority 
of the Russian peasants’ language over the language 
of Western peasants in general, and over that of the 
cultivated Russian in particular. He seemed to unite 
the Wordsworthian theory with a Wordsworthian 
inability to carry it out, for his own language in con- 
versation differed little from that of other educated 
Russians. He insisted, nevertheless, that the peasants 
spoxe the best Russian. On one occasion he inquired 
of the writer what progress he was making in mastering 
Russian. 

“It is not easy to get practice,” I said, “even in 
Moscow. Most people seem to speak Western lan- 
guages, and they dislike talking their own to foreigners 
who know it imperfectly.” 

“The way to learn Russian,” he replied, “ is to go into 
a pivnaya (beerhouse), order a pewter for yourself and for 
the man next to you, and get into conversation.” 

The advice came rather as a surprise, in view of the 
Count’s opposition to all kinds of strong drink. 

“ But,” I replied, “ that would be only the beginning of 
the task. The workmen would suspect me for being 
dressed differently from them; they would think I was 
a ‘German’ who couldn’t talk at all. They would think 
it strange if I offered them a drink without any apparent 
object.” 

“Then it would be your own fault,” he replied. “ In 
regard to your first objection, you can dress as you like, 
as Ido. In regard to your second, if they know that you 
are a foreigner, that is the best proof that you are not a 
policeman. In regard to your third, 
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non-official Russia, educated non-official Russia is con- 
tent with admiring him as an artist and deriding him as 
amoralist and political philosopher. But Tolstoy himself 
puts his ethical teachings on the summit ; his novels at 
best have been only instruments, and, as he has many 
times declared of late, unfit instruments. He is the last 
man to set any store upon his reputation as an artist, and 
he has condemned unhesitatingly the whole theory of 
art upon which his earlier works were constructed. So if 
we eliminate distrustful officials, and an educated 
class which respects moral courage and intercession 
for the weak, but regards the Tolstoyan gospel with 
contempt, we are brought at once to the bed-rock of 
Russian society, the people. What do the people, what 
do the peasants, think? The peasants are inarticulate, 
and that is the first difficulty. To solve it satisfactorily 
would therefore require a knowledge of Russia which few 
Westerners possess. Tolstoy has himself declared that 
many even of his own peasantry regard him merely as a 
horn of plenty and an intercessor in time of trouble. 
How the Russian peasant regards unexpected bene- 
factors he has shown in “ Resurrection,” where Prince 
Nekliudoff fails utterly to convince his peasants of his 
good intentions; and it is a fact that when at the 
emancipation of the serfs many enlightened proprietors 
wished to make a liberal distribution of their land, the 
peasants drew back, fearing attempts at trickery. The 
legacy of distrust left by serfdom is strong among 
Russians to-day. I remember myself seeing a German 
traveller in Nijni Novgorod offering cigars all round to 
a group of bargees from the Oka, and being repulsed with 
the incredulous grin to which one treats a thimblerigger. 
There is, of course, no doubt whatever that the Russian 
peasant is highly responsive to kindly treatment when 
once he can be convinced that it is disinterested. But 
he requires convincing, and Tolstoy has not entirely 
escaped the fate waich overtook his predecessors. 

But how do the peasants regard Tolstoy as a reformer 
and propagandist? I made many efforts to solve this 
question. In Moscow he was weil known, at least by 
appearance, and there were few whose attention had not 
been attracted by the sight of an aged peasant riding 
round the suburbs in the twilight, mounted on an excel- 
lent horse, and sitting it with the air of a nobleman and 
soldier. But among the muzhiks—and Moscow, the 





the Russian muzhik would offer you = 

his coat if you were cold, and he will 

see nothing wrong in your offering him 

beer if he is thirsty.” From this he | 

drifted on to the favourite topic of te yh 
the Dukhobortsi, and the heroism and ; 
greatness of his friend and master, the 
peasant Sutayeff. ‘“ It was a work 
worthy of much more attention in 
Europe than it received,” he said 
again. “It is a pity no one has set 
forth the work of the Dukhobortsi in 
full.” 


VI—COUNT TOLSTOY AND 
THE RUSSIANS. 

What is Tolstoy’s real relationship 
to the people whom he serves and 
idealises ? What is the popular view 
of Tolstoy as an active social force ? 
We know that the official classes dis- 
trust and fear him; and that as 
Marxism is the only gospel of educated 
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A Russian Troika. 


Russians say, is “a city of mizhiks”—there was very 
little appreciation of the fact that a great man dwelt in 
Israel. The most appreciative answer waich I ever 
received from a muzhik was that “he is a gool darin.” 
This peasant had read “ War and Peace” and also a 
little pamphlet by the Count on sobriety, which he con- 
demned on the excellent ground, “ Yes, but Gosudar 
Imperator drinks champagne.” Among most of the 
muzhiks there was a singular unanimity of suspicious fear. 
Some condemned him as a Jbesbozhnik or atheist, and 
otaers told the most absurd stories as. to his relations 
with the Government, one informing me coolly that he 
was paid by the authorities to encourage military service. 
In short, the great mass seemed utterly ignorant of every- 
thing except Tolstoy’s name and his practice of wearing 
p-asant’s clothes. 

There is no doubt that this lack of influence, combined 
with his celebrity abroad, accounts largely for the 
indulgence with which Tolstoy is treated by the Russian 
Government, As a philosopher Tolstoy has certainly 
more disciples in the s nallest of European states than in 
his own great country. From practical Tolstoyism the 
Russian Government has hitherto had little to fear. 
Anti-militarism is really the only applicable part of his 
teaching, and the anti-military sects of ‘Russia are much 
older than Tolstoy, and in ‘no way traceable to him, 
though he has certainly gained them much moral support 
by his writings in the foreign press. It is a very strange 
thing, and quite characteristic of Europe’s outlook on 
Russia, that these sec:s are encouraged in countries where 
military service, and war taxes, which Tolstoy himself 
regards as precisely the same thing, are obligatory. The 
Russian Government, says Tolstoy, is entitled to the 
severest condémnation for upholding ¢onscription, but 
this condemnation is equally deserved by every other 
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country, whether it: maintains a conscript or a volunteer 
army. But having once established conscription, Tolstoy 
recognised that it is an absurdity for Westerners to con- 
demn the Russian Government for refusing to recognise 
conscientious objections, no such objections being listened 
to for a moment in any other country. Tolstoy sees this 
more keenly than most persons, and pays scant attention 
to expressions-of sympathy.coming from abroad. There 
is no doubt whatever that his employment of the foreign 
press is dictated solely by the lack of publicity in Russia, 
and not from any expectation of sincere sympathy from 
abroad. 

Tolstoy’s imfluence certainly has tended to increase 
abroad ; why has it not increased commensurately in his 
own country? The novelty and uncompromising char- 
acter of his doctrines, when stated in the abstract, have 
attracted foreigners. But in Russia the novelty is not so 
great. Tolstoy is not a pioneer in Russia. The democratic 
faith in the people which, rather than Christianity, is 
the practical basis of his gospel, is many years older 
than Tolstoy. The great Russian social movement of 
the middle of last century, of which Tolstoy is but the 
heritor, produced a host of enlightened men and 
women such as he, who succeeded in doing for a time 
what he has done for a lifetime—in undergoing the 
process of ofrostchenie, becoming first of all szmfpde. 
These people were as well aware as Tolstoy that 
only through simplicity they could make themselves 
one with the people, and that only by sharing the 
burdens of their lives could they lift up out of 
the dust a people to whom all appeals from above 
would have been addressed in vain.  Turgenieff, 
the historian $f the movement, shows us how this 
movement ended in disillusion and disenchantment. It 
was too ardent to last, and too little in accord with 
actuality to succeed even for atime. Turgenieff’s dreamer 
of high dreams, who could find community with the 
muzhiks only by drinking hims-lf to intoxication in their 
company, was a characteristic type. Even the practical 
Bazarof, who admitted no dreams and no ideals, found 
that the muzhik could not understand his language. 
The emulators of Turgenieff’s heroes in real life had no 
more success. Suicide, Siberia, and expatriation were 
the ends of most. But the first ardour of this reforming 
movement had been exhausted before Tolstoy came 
under its influence, and the one Russian who succeeded 
in showing how far identification with the people was 
practicable has therefore had few imitators in his own 
country. Abroad, on the other hand, the so-called 
Tolstoyan doctrine is new, and there is no country in 
Europe which has not its little circle of adherents. 

It is very remarkable that Tolstoy should have 
succeeded so far where his predecessors had failed. He 
came of a family whose habits, we are told, were so 
luxurious that his grandfather sent his linen to be 
washed in Holland ; his education was unfavourable ; 
he was hampered by family attachments, and he began to 
change his views.at a time when the old ardour for self- 
sacrifice had been killed by failure and disenchantment. 
Moreover, as a practical man, he had always a cleas 
idea of the limitations of Russian popular life. The 
real explanation of his success seems to be that he was 
never led away by reformatory zeal. He had taken the 
peasant Sutayeff as a model and master himself, and 
he regarded the peasant’s life not as something to 
be raised and lifted up to his own level, but as 
an ideal already materialised. The earlier reformers 
had regarded the Russian peasantry as so much valuable 
raw material, which would display its true value when 
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impregnated with revolutionary moral and political ideas. 
Tolstoy never had anything to do with revolution ; and 
in morals he found a better standard among the peasants 
than anywhere else. He was convinced that culture had 
nothing to do with morality, and he became therefore a 
pupil rather than a master in the great peasant school. 
He found there, more than in any other class, his own 
indispensable trinity of moral attributes—purity, humility, 
and love. So he respected the people not for what they 
might become, but for what they were. 

It is plainly this which differentiates Tolstoy from the 
hundreds of other educated Russians who devote thei 
lives to the people, and earn in return nothing better than 
the reputation of “characters,” and the benevolent con- 
t:mpt of peasants who do not understand them, and whom 
they do not understand. But Tolstoy found not only his 
ethical but also his esthetic doctrines realised among 
tie people. The common life, he says, is not only 
thé basis of all true morals, but of all true art. What 
cannot be understood by: the simplest, he argues 
again and again, is not true art. Art requires no com- 
mentary ; it is infective in its nature, and if it is not it is 
not true art. It is a “means of communion,” “a condi- 
iion of human life.” ‘The remark made by another cele- 
brated Russian, that: Turgenieffs ‘“ Recoilections of a 
Sportsman ” had exhausted the life of the people, awakened 
his wrath, and he asked indignantly :— 

“The life of the people exhausted ?—the life of the 

people with its manifold labours, its dangers on sea and 
land, its relations with employers, leaders, companions, 
with men of other faiths and nationalities, its travels, 
its struggles with Nature, with wild beasts, its relations to 
domestic animals, all the problems of life for self and 
family—all these interests, all permeated with religious 
sentiments. is this to be regarded as exhausted, 
and to make way for descriptions of how one hero kissed 
his lady’s hand, another her arm, a third in some other 
way—is this to be given up for that other art whose only 
dbjects are to flatter pride, dissipate exw’, and develop 
eroticism ?” 
* This is not art, he says. As the life of the people 
is the best of all lives, the art which the people 
create, and which is created by students and imitators of 
the people, is the best of all art. Tolstoy’s ideas of art 
and morals are thus complementary and mutually indis- 
pensable, and his productiveness as an artist, in the 
sense understood by himself, is multiplied by his mode of 
life. The work which he does in the fields, his* long 
tramps from village to village, his visits to night-refuges 
and prisons, his teaching of peasants at his country home, 
his stories and fables written specially for the people, his 
popular works on science and on morals, not only forma 
part of what he regards as the ideal life, but a part also 
of the necessary equipment of the true artist. It is from 
intercourse with the people also that he has acquired his 
peculiarly vigorous style, and the rich and picturesque 
language which he pours forth in such torrents when 
provoked into a heated discussion. 

Yet it would be untrue to say that Tolstoy as a teacher 
enjoys a wide influence among any Russian class. What 
the future will do with his doctrines no one cansay. At 
present the masses of the Russian people are far too 
susceptible to mystical emotions to find any attraction in 
a rationalistic guide still in the flesh. But if they remain 
in their present state of culture, fifty years hence they will 
be. quite capable of reviving Tolstoyism as a religious cult, 
with its founder endowed with supernatural attributes 
somewhere in the background, and around his name a 
great tangle of traditions which Tolstoy would regard with 
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horror. Meantime Tolstoy as a man, in his immediate 
circle, enjoys much greater honour than as a prophet in 
a wider sphere. 

But if Tolstoy is not a great influence in Russia, what 
is his value as a representative of Russian ideas? The 
first thing notable is that his philosophy, even although 
he finds its germs more widespread in Russia than any- 
where else, is a general human philosophy in its applica- 
tion, and is even more generally comprehensible than his 
art. Yet Tolstoy is really a very faithful representative 
of Russian life. If Tolstoy has never made a Russian 
sect, the Russian:sects have made Tolstoy. He is a pupil, 
not a teacher, in his own country. It is only abroad that 
Tolstoy stands as a revolutionary apostle of novel moral 
ideas. His relation to his own countrymen is that h 
expresses, divested of mysticism, the practical religion 
which animates a large proportion of Russian sectarians, 
Dukhobortsi, Molokani, Stundists and Vagabonds. . How 
far he is right in declaring that the masses of his country- 
men are informed by the same spirit is another question. 
And even if he is right in this, is he right in regarding 
racial conditions as the determining factor, and not 
merely a low state of culture? Either view seems to 
strike at the general applicability of his doctrines. If 
the Russian peasant ts really the spiritual salt of the earth 
by history and race, what of the other races? If he is 
merely a better man because he leads a primitive life, 
what of his future, and what of the future of the advanced 
races? For Tolstoy is no dreamer, and he knows very 
well that the machine even of “ false civilisation ” cannot 
be stopped. The answers to these questions put to Tolstoy 
the practical man, are given by Tolstoy the academic 
thinker, who replies that consequences matter nothing, 
as they mattered nothing to the preacher of asceticism in 
“The Kreuzer Sonata.” Let each man settle with his 
own conscience. The rest may perish. 
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(to McKinley): ‘Say, McKinley, I’ve got to build a tariff gate to protect my mills and factories ; they are going to the dogs. Now, 


seeing how prosperous you are, I would like to borrow the plans and build a gate just like yours !” 
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Uncle Sam’s Great Department Store. 


The latest addition to which is the Banking department, and it is doing a rushing business. 
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TOPIGS OF THE MONTH. 


i ee 


I.—WILL THE NEW WORLD BUY UP THE OLD? 


HE recent purchase of a controlling interest in the 
Leyland steamship line by the great American com- 
bination which has Mr. Pierpont Morgan as its 

direc ing brain has set people thinking. Are we on the 
eve of a new conquest? Is the New World about to 
overrun the Old, and appropriate, like other conquerors, 
whatever it thinks is worth the taking ? 

It is not a pleasant suggestion. For no one likes to 
admit that he is beaten, even by his sons. And John 
Bull has swaggered so long at the very foretop of the 
world that the notion that he may no longer hold his own 
seems almost akin to blasphemy. Nevertheless, John 
Bull will have to face the music and admit the facts. As 
an even more famous John said of Another nineteen 
centuries ago, “ He must increase and I must decrease.” 
This tight little island of ours can no longer even make 
believe that it holds the leading position in the English- 
speaking world. We have just taken our census, and 
have noted with some satisfaction that there are now 
42,000,000 persons in England and Wales. But in 
the United States the population at last census was 
77,000,000. Even if we add to the British total 
all the white-skinned subjects of the King in Asia, 
Australasia and the Americas, we are still left behind 
—hopelessly behind. If, therefore, the English-speaking 
race were to be regarded as one vast electorate, 
the American vote would be in a permanent majority. 
Australia, it is true, may some day fill up her vast and 
vacant expanse, but it is not clear that the Australians 
of the future will speak English, for the Australians ‘do 
not increase and multiply very rapidly, and the Antipodes 
may soon attract the overspill of the Fatherland. In 
mere count of heads, therefore, there is no hope that the 
Johns will ever overtake the Jonathans. But it will be 
contended, justly, that heads should be weighed as well 
as counted. This, however, brings small consolation to 
John Bull; for we seem to be beaten as decisively in 
quality as in quantity. We are not so smart as our 
kin beyond the sea. We are rather slow and stupid, 
and, what is worse, we seem to be getting worse instead 
of better. 

The event which set all men talking was the purchase 
of the Leyland line of steamships by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. The Leyland steamers are one of the largest 
fleets of the British mercantile marine. The shares in 
the Leyland Company were quoted at £12 Ios. Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan having set his mind upon controlling 
one of the great Atlantic ferries, in order to use it as a 
feeder and a servant for his Consolidated Railways, 
offered to buy a preponderating interest in the stock at 
£14 Ios., or £2 per share higher than the current price 
of the stock. He thereby acquired control of a first-class 
assortment of second-hand steamers. Some of them— 
including those engaged in trading to the Mediterranean 
and Portugal, and between Montreal and Antwerp—he 
resold immediately to Mr. Ellerman, the former controller 
of the destinies of the Leyland line. One of the condi- 


‘tions of the bargain was that Mr: Ellerman for the next 


fourteen years bound himself to take no part in managing 
or directing any line of steamships across the Atlantic. 
To rule Mr. Ellerman out of competition was possibly as 
important as to secure the immediate control of a ready- 
made fleet. 


The Leyland Company continues to be a British 
company. The Leyland steamers will continue to fly 
the British flag. But behind this unchanged exterior 
seeming the company will be controlled in the interest of 
its new American owners. There are other British 
companies under American control, and the tendency is 
to increase. How long will it be, some are saying, before 
the process of Morganeering, which has been so effective 
in the case of the Leyland line, is employed to secure 
the control of the British Empire? We may keep our 
Monarchy and its trappings as the Leyland steamers 
keep their British ensign. But the hand that grips the 
throttle-valve of the State, will it also be American ? 
There will be no need of annexation. All that is needed 
is a preponderant interest. And that may yet be in the 
market. : 

It is a good* thing for John Bull to feel something of 
the sentiment which he has often aroused in others. Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan may control the Leyland steamers, 
but how many American railways have not, at one time 
or another, been run in the interests of British share- 
holders? Our journalists shudder at the thought of the 
tyrannous power of American capital. In what country 
in any continent has British capital not, at one time or 
another, in one department or another, been dominant ? 
If Uncle Sam is buying us up piecemeal he is only 
following our own example. The wry faces which some 
of us have been making last month, over Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s investment in the stock of a British steamship 
line, may perhaps enable us to understand one of the 
reasons why John Bull is not exactly worshipped in the 
Old World or the New. 

It must be admitted that the mercantile community, 
as a whole, has taken the: purchase of a controlling 
interest in the Leyland line with considerable equanimity. 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, of the P. and O. Company, the 
only fleet which is larger than that of the Leyland, has 
remarked to an interviewer that he was quite ready to 
sell his ships to any one who would give him a good 
price, but the P. and O. is not likely to receive any 
offer as advantageous as that which practically converted 
the Leyland line into an American corporation, Never- 
theless, the general public notes with some uneasiness 
the passing of great lines of steamships from English 
hands to those of our competitors. It is not so long 
ago that the shipping company which was the chief 
means of communication between Bangkok and the out- 
side world changed hands. Still more remarkable, the 
steamers plying down the coast of Africa are now exclu- 
sively German. We have made a great fuss about Africa, 
a great deal has been said concerning the Cape-to-Cairo 
railway, but while we are dreaming those dreams we 
have withdrawn British steamships from competition 
with their German rivals along the whole coast from 
Suez to Delagoa Bay. Of course, it may be said that it 
is impossible for us to keep the control of the carrying 
trade of the world if other nations choose to subsidize 
their steamships ; but the answer to this consoling observa- 
tion is that our mail contracts are to a certain extent 
subsidies, and that, with or without their aid, we have 
succeeded hitherto in keeping our flag to the fore. This is, 
however, but one phase of the question which has been 
confronting us last month with somewhat disagreeable 
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‘Ruin staring th:m in the face 


Coat Owner: “That you, Sam? Yes—well, we're being ruined. 
would save us from the workhouse?” 


Uncie Sam: ‘*Guess you can afford the shilling. But if you like I’ buy up your old coal- 


mines as well as your sh ps.” (Owner rings off, and thinks better of it.) 


persistence. The American papers which announced the 
transit of the Leyland line to Pierpont Morgan and his 
colossal combination, maliciously headed the news with 
the title, “ England selling off!” There is just sufficient 
truth in the matter to make some of us a little 
uneasy. Sir Robert Giffen has been administering 
consolation to the Institute of Bankers ; but although 
he said a great many things which were very true and 
very sensible, he did not quite meet the point, 
which is this: The United States send us every year an 
enormous excess of goods, wheat, cotton, beef, over and 
above the quantity that was needed to pay for the exports 
from this country, All international commerce is a 
matter of barter. Nations do not pay for their purchases 
from one another in gold. They exchange commodities. 
Specie is but the small change which is employed to 
balance up the accounts. Ifthe United States export to 
this country goods valued at £100,000,000 sterling, in 
excess of the value of the British goods exported to the 
United States, this represents two things; first, the 
interest upon British capital invested in the United 
States; and secondly, freight and profit. The balance of 
trade which the Americans exultantly declare is so much 
in their favour, is in reality but a payment of tribute 
to the great creditor nation of the world. Sir 
Robert Giffen’s figures seem to, show that there 
is no diminution of the volume of British capital 
invested in the United States. At one time there 
seemed some ground for the suggestion that the enormous 
excess of American imports into this country represented 
the paying-off of American debts, the return on capital 
which we had in previous years invested in American 
railways and other industries; but according to 
Sir Robert Giffen the increase of the annual 
assessments of the income tax, amounting to 20 per 
cent. or £128,000,000 in ten years, does not imply that 
our investments abroad have been diminished. So 
far so good, but the question arises how long this can 
be kept up. American capital is now coming over 
here to be invested in British enterprises, and interest 
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upon that capital will have to be remitted 
in some way or other to the United 
States. The Americans are producing 
everything they want themselves, but 
what is it that we can give them in 
exchange for their goods? It is non- 
sense to say that we have to pay for 
it in gold, because there is not gold 
enough in the country for any such 
purpose, and the question which puzzles 
some people is how much longer it will 
be possible for business to be carried on 
between a country which has more than 
enough of everything that it wants and 
another country which has_ nothing 
which it can sell in the American 
market. To this there is one answer, 
and a very unpleasant one—to wit, that 
although the Americans may no longer 
take our steel or our copper or our coals, 
they will buy up England _itself—or 
rather, to use the phrase, they will pick 
out the eyes of England and _ take 
them in exchange for their superabund- 
ance of natural commodities. Already 
we see this process going on in the 
purchases of the famous country seats 
in the old country by wealthy. Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Astor, by the might 
of his millions, supplants the Duke of Westminster at 
Cleveland. Mr. Carnegie establishes himself at Skibo. 
Mr. Phipps, of the Carnegie firm, succeeds: Lord Lytton 
at Knebworth ; and even Mr. Croker establishes himself 
in his modest retreat in King Alfred’s, Wantage. As it 
is with palaces and castles, so it is likely to be in an 
ever-increasing ratio with titles and all manner of bric-a- 
brac. If we produce from field, factory or mine nothing 
which the Americans care to take in exchange for their 
commodities, we have a few crowns and coronets left in 
the Old World, and it will take some time before all the 
treasure trove of centuries goes up the spout to pay our 
debts to the New World. 
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With both Andy Carnegie and J. Pierpont Morgan in England 
at the same time, Johnny Bull proceeds to tack down his island. 
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*k ** And the big Ogre having heard it said 


That children’s hearts are set on gingerbread, 





ce Constructs a trap, and, with the bread for bait, 

d- For grezdy girls and boys then lies in wait.” 
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Jcun Bit: “ Oh, sir, Hi was once 'appy and prosperous 
like you, sir. Would you be so kind © 








Daily Express.) {London. Fournal. | [Now York. 

‘* We now call your attention to the magnificent Roman Tableau, in which 
the Troupe will appeir as. Gladiators and Patricians, and the Common 
People will be the Victim, while our talented End Men will deliver the 
following poetical masterpiece, attributed to Macaulay :— 


“An American syndicate has unde-taken the construction of new and 


the reform of old lines of rail.say in London and its suburbs. 
** Mr. Pierpont Morgan has purchased the Leyland line of steamships.” 


Ya Bull looks on and watches in dismay ‘** The Gladiators, with their swords of steel, 

lis children by the ogre dragged .way. Rush on their Victim, deaf to his appeal; . 

First he picked up the boy and then the girl— The wretched Victim yields to their attacks, 

One by the breeks, the other by the curl. And gets it where the chicken got the ax-.” 
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548 THE REvIEW 


One thing is quite certain, and that is that any attempt 
to stem this tendency by the imposition of protective 
tariffs would be suicidal. There is no need to be a 
fanatic in favour of Free Trade in order to show that 
England, which has been for half a century the 
foremost Power of the world, competing success- 
fully in every market, triumphing over all the 
protective taritis that have been used to shut 
out her goods, could not possibly admit that she 
was unable, without Protection, to hcld her own in the 
home market, without proclaiming her abdication 
before the world. What we have to hope is that 
under the double stimulus of the strain of the South 
African War and the sharp menace of American and 
German competition, John Bull may pull himself together 
before it is too late. Energy, enterprise and intelligence 
are qualities indispensable for the maintenance of our 
position in the markets of the world. It is true, no 
doubt, that we have had as much business as we 
could do, and that at the present moment our manufac- 
turers, when told that they ought to bestir themselves, have 
some reason for expostulation when they point to the fact 
that they cannot fulfil the orders which they have already 
in their books; but that belongs to the past, and 
what may be a very rapidly vanishing past. England 
was the first of the Powers to discern the possibility of 
harnessing steam to the service of mankind. Last 
century was the Steam Age, and England, the land of 
Watt and Stephenson, dominated the century. The 
Twentieth is the century of electricity, and in electricity 
England cannot even pretend to pre-eminence. On the 
contrary, we are submissively taking a back seat in the 
application of electrical science, and are apparently 
making up our minds to admit our inability to compete 
with America in things electrical, as we have already 
admitted it in the production of newspaper and 
mag zine printing machinery. At this moment, what 
is it that we see in London? We have the Twopenny 
Tube, the new and most successful illustration of an 
underground metropolitan railway, worked by American 
machinery. We have Mr. Yerkes arranging for making 
more Twopenny Tubes, which will bring Charing 
Cross into rapid communication with Hampstead. We 


II.—THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY 


HE second anniversary of the meeting of the Hague 
Conference was celebrated at the Hague by a 
banquet, presided over by M. de Beaufort, Dutch 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, and summoned under the 
auspices of the Dutch Women’s Peace Association. 
Through the vigorous initiative of Mme. Selenka, the 
various associations of women which took part in the 
Peace Crusade that preceded the Conference commemo- 
rated the 18th May by meeting and passing resolutions 
congratulating the nations upon the establishment of an 
International Court of Justice and proclaiming anew the 
great principle of international fraternity. The following 
a; the resolution passed at a great meeting of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association which was held at the 
Queen’s Hall on the eve of the anniversary of the 
Conference. It was moved by Mrs. Phillips and seconded 
by Mrs. Pearsall Smith and Miss Agnes Slack :— 


‘*That this mzeting-of British women, assembled. on the eve 
of the second anniversary of the meeting of the Hague Con- 
ference, expresses its heartfelt satisfaction that at last there has 
been established a Permanent International Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion, which may yet become the High Court of Justice among 


OF REVIEWS. 


have a third American, Mr. Milholland, engaged in 
negotiations for the establishment of universal 
pneumatic parcel and _ post delivery throughout 
London, which will entail the expenditure of millions, 
but which would undoubtedly be of the greatest advan- 
tage’in overcoming the congestion of traffic and the delays 
which are soruinous to business. Further, Mr. Alf. Johnson, 
the brother of Tom Johnson, the Mayor of Cleveland, 
who is much talked of asa possible Presidential candidate 
at next e'ection, has arrived in London, full of a scheme 
for constructing an electric railway which will enable 
Londoners to run down to Brighton for a shilling in an 
hour. At the same time Glasgow instals American 
machinery to drive all its trams, and puts thousands of 
unnecessary horses upon the market, ‘the quadruped 
having no more work to do, thanks to the intrusion of the 
American electrical competitor. All this points in one 
direction. As the steam-engine outpaces the horse, so 
electricity is distancing steam. As long as the steam- 
engine held the field, we had no difficulty in holding 
our own ; but now that Uncle Sam has got on the trolly 
car, it seems probable he will get in ahead all right. 
At the same time, while we may deplore the loss of 
pride of place previously enjoyed by our. country, 
we only need to examine each of these instances of 
American competition better in detail to perceive that 
while our rivals are beating us, they are really conferring 
the greatest possible advantage upon the individual 
citizen. That is indeed the great advantage of industrial 
as opposed to military rivalry. An American who, like 
Messrs. Batchelor and Milholland, would enable us to 
deliver all our parcels silently in as many minutes as 
they now take hours, is a benefactor to the community 
at large. The pneumatic tube may supersede thousands 
of the drays and parcels delivery carts which make the 
city almost impassable at certain hours, but the balance 
of advantage is unmistakably on the side of the 
tube. The moral of the whole matter is that while 
accepting the goods with which the American gods 
provide us, we must make up our minds to start in 
and hustle round, otherwise we shall be badly left, 
without even a foothold on the slopes of the modern 
Olympus. 


OF THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


the nations ; and cordially approves of the proposal that this 
anniversary should be commemorated every year in the interests of 
the peace of the world and the sisterhood of nations,” 

In the United States Mrs. May Wright-Sewall, Presi- 
dent of the International Council of Women, issued an 
energetic appeal to all branches of the Union to co- 
operate in a simultaneous international demonstration. 

The following list of women who in various ways are 
acting together with Mme. Selenka in this matter may 
be useful for future reference :— x 


United States = Mrs. May Wright-Sewall .. Indianapolis. 


England .. Miss Mary Stead London. 
Austria Frl. Augusta Fickert .. Vienna. 
Belgium .. Mme. Dr. Popelin Brussels. 
Denmark .. Mme. Nieustadt .... Copenhagen. 
Spain... .. Donna Belin S. Ferrero .. Valencia. 
France .. .. Mme. Pognon. .. «. .. Paris, 
Greece .. .. Mme. Callirhoe Param .. Athens. 
Italy .. .. Mme. Dr. Paolina Schiff .. Milan. 
Mme. Emilia Mariani os EIN: 
Japan <2: >... DMs. DiaOsawe . \ .-'' »¢ Bold: 
Norway .. Mme, Clara Mjoen Christiania, 


Netherlands .. Martina Kramers Rotterdam, 
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Portugal .. Donna Vasconcello 2 Posto. 
Roumania Mme. Constance de Dunka 
Schiau .. , Bucharest. 

Russia Mme. Dr. Annav. Schabanoff St. Petersburg. 
Servia Mme. Sara Karamarcowic .. Belgrade. 
Sweden .. Mme. Emilia Bromée Stockholm. 
Switzerland Mme. Praechter-Haaf Berne. 

Mlle. Camille Vidart .. Geneva. 
Bulgaria .. Frau Anna Schabanoff Sofia. 


It is expected that next year the celebration will be 
much more general and on a much more extended scale. 
Excepting by the women, there was no demonstration in 
connection with the anniversary of the Hague Conference, 
save a breakfast which was given on the 18th May at 
Anderton’s Hotel, to some two-score friends and sympa- 
thisers, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, the veteran president of 
the International Arbitration and Peace Associa- 
tion, in the chair, supported on his right hand by 


Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., with a small contingent 
of Irish M.P.’s. Mr. Pratt, whose advancing years 
have in no way abated the fervour of his youthful 


enthusiasm, rejoiced in the formation of the British 
group of the International Union, which should accept 
as its chief duty the realisation of the ideals formulated 
at the Hague Conference. He reported that he brought 
the good news that in Paris there was a strong move- 
ment, initiated by Mr. Thomas Barclay, formerly 
President of the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, in favour of a permanent treaty of arbitration 
between England and France. The French Peace 
Society, acting on the initiative of Mr. Barclay, is 
about to make an appeal to the British Chamber of 
Commerce in favour of the conclusion of such a treaty, 
which it is to be hoped will be the precursor of other 
similar treaties between England and other States. It 
must be remembered that, while the Hague Conference 
constituted an International Court of Justice, the nations 
did not bind themselves to make use of it ; and when the 
Conference closed it was universally recognised that the 
next step was to promote the conclusion of treaties 
between the various Powers binding themselves to refer 
differences between the Governments to the newly- 
established tribunal. It will be mteresting to see what 
response this French proposal meets with in this country. 
At the Hague the British delegation was strongly i 
favour of the conclusion of such treaties, not with France 
only, but with all other countries. Many things have 
happened since then, however, and Lord Salisbury is not 
likely to crown his career by any such attempt to 
consolidate recent advances in the direction of interna- 
tional justice. Mr. Keir Hardie, in a few earnest and 
eloquent words, moved the first resolution, which ran as 
follows :— 

The British Group of the International Union and other 
supporters of the peace movement here assembled to celebrate 
the second anniversary of the opening of the Hague Conference 
expresses its hearty satisfaction that the Court of International 
Arbitration created by the Conference is now formally con- 
stituted, and suggests that the event should be annually com- 
memorated on the 18th May in order to bring before the nations 
the value and importance of using arbitration as a method of 
settling international «''fferences. 

This was seconded by Mr. 
Echo. 

The second resolution was moved by Mr. W. T. Stead 
and seconded by Mr. M. Joyce, M.P., as follows :— 

That this meeting expresses its profound regret that, although 
the Hague Conference provided for the avoidance of war by 
resort to arbitration, and for the restraint of the operations of 
war within limits imposed by humanity and civilisation, the 


F. W. Lawrence, of the 
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British Government has neither availed itself of arbitration to 
avert war, nor abided by the rules and usages of war which were 
laid down at the Hague for the conduct. of operations in the 
field. 

Both resolutions were carried unanimously. At the 
meeting the following letter from Mr. Walter Crane was 
read :— 

13, Holland Street, Kensington, 
May 17th, Igol. 

Dear Mr. Stead,—I am much obliged to you and to the com- 
mittee of the British Group of the International Union for the 
kind invitation to the breakfast in commemoration of the second 
anniversary of the opening of the Hague Conference. 

I fear, owing to the shortness of the notice and the early 
hour, I shall be unable to be present, but I quite realise 
the importance of the occasion. It may, indeed, seem to 
some of us as if the cause of peace—with which is bound 
up the cause of humanity and of social progress—is at 
present clouded and thwarted in our own country by the 
very persons and powers that ought to be alive to the 
importance of its advocacy. Nevertheless, as time goes on, the 
articles laid down_and agreed to by the representatives of the 
European Powers at the Hague, however careless or cynical 
those same Powers may be in immediate practice, and however 
lax they may show themselves—as they Aave unfortunately shown 
themselves in their operations against China and (ourselves) 
against the Boers—yet a standard and international rule having 
been set up as to what are and what are not permissible usages 
in civilised warfare, that standard must be constantly (as it 
obviously is) more and more constantly referred to as the author- 
itative declaration on the subject. This reference to the decisions 
of the Hague Conference marks an epoch, and must, in time, 
have more and more effect, and, even in the midst of the profound 
depression, which every lover of peace and freedom must feel, 
as well as every true lover of Great Britain, under the continued 
prosecution of what from the first has been an unnecessary, 
degrading, unjustifiable and cruel war, we must look forward to 
the time when our countrymen will assuredly have recovered 
from their fever, and will discover (as some of thenr are even 
now discovering) that they have been deceived by an utterly 
specious call upon their ‘‘ patriotism ”—a patriotism which 
practically means the annexation of other people’s territories, 
not the defence of our own. 

Let us hope this recovery will take place before it is too late, 
and if we have not already hopelessly alienated our Dutch 
neighbours and fellow-citizens in South Africa, let us use our 
best energies to bring about a settlement by offering terms which 
a brave foe can accept, which should certainly secure to them 
that independence and self-government for which they have so 
strenuously fought. It would be actually to the honour and 
best interests of the people of Great Britain, in the long run, 
that there should be a speedy settlement upon such principle. 

Let us distinguish between interested classes and the real 
welfare of the nation. Let us not allow men to represent us 
whose hands are not clean, or whose record does not not show 
aman of principle. Let us recall partisans, and insist upon 
fair-mindedness and impartiality in our commissions, for 
assuredly no other qualities will bring about a just settlement 
in South Africa, 

No Englishman, Scotchman or Irishman is in danger of over- 
looking the qualities of his own race, but of however admirable 
qualities a race may be compounded, if that race endeavours to 
force its habits, its mode of life, its law and its customs upon 
other races and countries, and makes no allowance and has no 
sympathy for the traditions and customs of other races with which 
it is brought into contact, then such a race, in proportion to 
its ideas and to its success in making them dominant, must 
become a curse to the world—which obviously cannot belong 
to one race exclusively, and which owes all its richness, 
resource, and variety to the multitude of races which people it. 

Oh! that we could generally realise this, and cast out the 
possibility of war for evermore !—Very faithfully yours, 

WALTER CRANE. 
The Committee of the British Group of the Inter- 











national Union has held two meetings since its 
constitution, and taken in hand the two most pressing 
tasks—the drawing up of a muster-roll of friends of peace 
in every constituency, with a view to the organisation 
of local groups associated for collective action in the 
interests of peace ; and secondly, in promoting the signa- 
ture of the Protest and Appeal against the atrocities 
which characterise the conduct of the war in South 
Africa. The War Office return of the number of farms 
burnt in South Africa, although miserably incomplete, 
was an official confirmation of the justice of the charges 
brought against our military authorities in the autumn of 
last year. They were indignantly denied at the time, 
and are now officially admitted to have been true. In 
only seventy-seven out of the six hundred and thirty cases 
of farm-burning admitted to have taken place was there 
any excuse which would even pretend to bring the case 
within the rules of war. The Committee of the 
British Group passed the following resolution on the 
subject :— 

Finding in the official report, issued by the British War 
Office concerning farm-burning in South Africa, an official 
confirmation of the statements embodied in their international 
protest and appeal, that the Rules of War unanimously ratified 
by the Powers at the Hague Conference had not been respected 
by the British Army in South Africa, we solemnly protest 
against this act of national bad faith, and call upon the repre- 
sentatives of the nation in Parliament to impeach this violation 
of the International Laws of War, and to demand adequate 
reparation therefor. , 


The Committee also ordered the following circular to 


be issued to the leading friends of peace and international 
justice in the different constituencies : 





A MUSTER ROLL OF THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


Dear Sir,—At a meeting of the Committee of the International 
Union, which, as you will see from the enclosed leaflet, contains 
representatives of all the Associations that have been engaged in 
Peace work, it was decided that the time had come when we 
should endeavour to obtain a Muster Roll of all those who are 
thoroughly to be relied upon in the War against War. It was 
thought that the best means of doing this would be to secure 
signatures to the enclosed Memorial, which you will see goes 
straight to the root of things, containing, as it does, a two-fold 
protest against the barbarism with which we are conducting 
the War in South Africa and asserting the principle that no 
State which was willing before War to allow its case to be 
referred to arbitration should be annexed as the result of a War 
waged by a Power which had refused arbitration. This Protest 
and Appeal has been signed by Professor Virchow, Dr. Georg 
Schweinfurth, M. Emile Zola, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, Signor 
Lombroso, Dr. Kuypers; and in England by Professor Alfred 
R. Wallace, Professor James Sully, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Mr. 
W. R. Cremer, M.P., Mr. J. Keir Hardie, M.P., Mr. Thomas 
Burt, M.P., the Dean of Durham, Dr. Clifford, Mr. William 
Watson, Mr. Oscar Browning, M.A., Mr. Walter Crane, and 
many others. 

May I ask you whether you would be able or willing to obtain 
signatures in your locality ito the Protest and Appeal, and return 
them to me for presentation to the signatories of the Hague 
Convention? By this means we shall obtain some. idea as to 
those who can be depended upon for co-operation in each con- 
stituency, and so pave the way for a more regular organisation 
of the Forces of Peace. 

The Committee has been impelled to take this action at this 
moment by the publication of the War Office Report upon the 
farm-burning which has taken place in the Orange Free State 
and in the South African Republic. ‘The facts; which have 
long been denied, are now officially admitted. We do not 


believe the Return to be in any way complete, but, imperfect 
though it is, it proves to the hilt the statements made in the 
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first part of the Protest. Of 630 farms reported to have been 
burnt, it is now clear that in only 77 cases was there even an 
allegation that theré had been either an abuse of the white flag 
or the use of the farm for the purpose of attacking our troops. 
So that more than 500 farms are now proved to have been burnt 
without any justification whatever from the point of view of inter- 
national law. ‘Yhat this is the case has been admitted frankly 
by such thorough-going advocates of a “‘ fight to the finish ” as 
the Standard and the St. Fames’s Gazette. The Standard, 
for instance, on May 16th, commenting upon the evidence thus 
brought to light by the Official Return, says :—‘‘ The least 
satisfactory cases in the Return are those in which houses 
occupied by women have been demolished simply because their 
husbands were on commando, There wasa conspicuous instance 
of the kind in the town of Ventersburg last January, when 
a whole batch: of urban dwellings—not farm-houses—were 
destroyed because the owners were away fighting against us in 
the field. This is a proceeding which was explicitly forbidden 
at the Hague Conference, and is condemned by most writers on 
International Law.” 

The St. Fames’s Gazette, on May 16, writing in the same 
strain, says:—‘‘The bulk of the cases to which we take 
emphatic exception are those in which no further reason is 
alleged for the destruction of houses than that the owners were 
on commando, On November I of last year sixteen houses— 
one the house of a widow—were destroyed in Ventersburg town 
for this cause. On the 25th of the same month twenty-three 
houses in the Frankfort district were similarly destroyed. We 
call attention to these cases in particular since the dates appear 
to afford a means of fixing responsibility for proceedings which 
we have no hesitation in describing as an outrage on the 
conventions of War.” 

We stand therefore, as a nation, convicted, on official evi- 
dence, furnished by the Government itself, in the judgment of 
thorough-going partisan organs, of an utterly indefensible 
violation of the laws and usages of War which our Government 
assisted in drawing up at the Hague only two years ago. This 
is a relapse into barbarism which seems to us to call for the most 
vigorous protest. In the Franco-German War nothing ap- 
proaching to this wholesale system of devastation was adopted 
by the invading Germans. The greatest German writers upon 
the laws of War have condemned in strong terms the conduct of 
which our troops have been guilty. Bluntschli, for instance, 
says :—‘* Those who deliberately, or for vengeance, destroy or 
damage the private property of others, violate International law, 
and ought to be punished.” 

It was the unanimous feeling of our Committee that, for the 
good name of England, to say nothing of the sacred cause of 
humanity, it is absolutely necessary that the conduct of which 
our Army has been guilty in South Africa should not only be 
branded as infamous, but that, in the words of Professor 
Bluntschli, it ought to be adequately punished, and that due 
reparation should be made to the sufferers from such savage 
and illegal practices. 

I have, therefore, to ask you, on behalf of. the British group 
of the International Union, the following questions, to which I 
beg you will favour our Committee with an early and specific 
reply :— 

1, Will you undertake the duty of endeavouring to obtain 
signatures to the enclosed Protest and Appeal of as many persons 
in your consiituency as are staunch and true to the cause of 
Peace and international justice ; and forward to this Committee 
the names and addresses of all those persons in your constituency 
who are stalwart for Peace and international justice ? ‘ 

2. Could you bring together the more influential and active 
of the signafories and pass a resolution embodying the substance 
of the Protest and Appeal for transmission to your Member of 
Parliament ? 

The signatories of the Protest and Appeal would be the first 
solid contribution to the much-needed national muster-roll of the 
forces available for the cause of Peace. 


The following are the names of the members of the 


General Committee. of the British Group, from which it 
will be seen that they include members of most of the 
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associations, which are, moreover, much more fully repre- 

sented on the General Council :— 

Mr. J. F. Green International Arbitration and 

Peace Association. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson... .. .. South African Conciliation 
Committee. 

Labour Committee, Peace 
Crusade. 


Mr. William Hill 


Rev. Harold Rylett a Stop-the-War Committee. 
Mr. John M. Robertson Freethinkers. 
Mr. 5. G. Hobson .. \ Independent Labour Party. 


Mr. J. Keir Hardie, M.P.} 

Mr. W. M. Crook. 

Mr. G. H. Perris “a 

Rev. Silas K. Hocking. 

Mr. Herbert Burrows 

Rev. J. 'P. Gledstone x 

Mr. W. T. Stead, Secretary. 
The Rev. Dr. Darby being the Secretary of the Peace 

Society abstains from taking any part in the work of the 

Union at present, and his place is taken by the Rev. J. 

P. Gledstone, one of the vice-presidents of the Peace 


Concord. 


Social Democratic Federation. 
Peace Society. 


III.—SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


UR belated summer has arrived at last, and the 
question of summer holidays is the order of the day 
in every well-to-do household. ‘One of the pleasant 

developments of these latter days is the manifest growth 
of a sentiment on the part of the middle-class that the 
summer holiday ought not to’ be the exclusive privilege 
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Society. Mr. F. W. Fox, a member of the Society of 
Friends, and a Unionist, is also a kind of member, 
unattached, for, whilst sympathising with the general 
objects of the Union, and being desirous of forwarding 
them, he finds it difficult to co-operate with a body which 
has taken up so decided an attitude on the subject of 
the present war. There are other sympathisers who are 
heartily co-operating with the Committee, but whose 
official position renders it impossible for them formally to 
accept enrolment in its ranks. 

I have to thank those of my readers who, in response 
to an appeal last month, have volunteered to co-operate 
in drawing-up the muster roll of the friends of peace. 
We have now the names of stalwart friends of peace in 
some three hundred constituencies : and if they can but 
be induced to take advantage of the present opportunity 
to organise effective working groups in their respective 
constituencies, we may hope that before the next General 
Election we may have an organised body of public opinion 
which will stand no nonsense from Jingoes, masked or 
unmasked. , 


FOR CITY DWELLERS. 


of aclass. It is, of course, difficult to secure a fortnight 
in the country for the swarming millions who breed and 
fester in the slums of our great cities ; but those who 
Say that it is impossible forget that it could be attained 
for men, at least, by the simple expedient of en 
forcing a fortnight’s attendance in a military camp. 
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It ought not to be necessary to invoke the devil of 
conscription in order to give every resident in 
our cities at least a fortnight in the open air. Meanwhile, 
pending any drastic remedy of this description, it is 
pleasing to note the efforts which are being made along 
co-operative lines to secure for working people the 
privileges which without organisation and forethought 
would be quite unobtainable. I have every pleasure in 
publishing this month two brief papers both bearing upon 
this subject, one from the Browning Settlement (Warden, 
Mr. Herbert Stead), which describes what has been done 
to secure a party the advantage of an excursion to 
Glasgow, eight days camping out on a Scotch farm, and 
opportunities of visiting Glasgow Exhibition. The other 
account, written by one of a numerous band of devoted 
workers among the girls of London, sets forth what in 
her opinion could be done, and done at once, to secure 
a seaside hostel for working girls. 
(1.) FROM LONDON’S DENSEST SWARM. 

GREEN FIELDs or grimy courts, sunlit sea or stifling 
slum, the free air of heaven as it blows over meadow and 
lane and river, or the foetid breath of the tenement house 
and back street—these are the alternatives which face 
many a little child and growing lad and girl, many a 
white-faced mother and toil-worn worker. They expect 
so little—-hope for so little ; and yet a short break from 
the weary treadmill means life and health, and per- 
haps an uplift of soul to something beyond, even the 
Eternal. Must the summer’s message be unheard, 
unseen, by these — God’s_ poor? Nearly  every- 
one is turning with kindling mind to thoughts of 
moor and loch and mountain, of sea and river. Will 
you not enhance the pleasure of your own holiday by 
holding out a heiping hand to some workman-comrade 
to help him or his children to just one fortnight of fresh 
air? 

FOUR AUGUST CAMPS. 

The Browning Settlement has year by year, since 
its foundation, helped increasing numbers to a summer 
holiday. Each year camps are organised in Surrey 
or elsewhere which are practically self-supporting, for 
our honest working man believes in helping himself 
and his brother too. 

Perhaps it may be interesting to sketch briefly how 
these camps materialised from rosy dreams into joyful 
certainties. The Warden and his staff of helpers, worn 
out with a hard winter’s work, were all painfully conscious 
of need of holiday. But as the primal idea of all settle- 
ments is an emphatic affirmative to the query, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” they could not leave Walworth 
folk behind. So a big barn up on the Surrey hills 
was taken for men, with a smaller one for women, and 
here, for ten happy days, whole families revelled in room 
to breathe, and lived a happy gipsy life. Each paid the 
actual cost of their stay, but the organising and engineer- 
ing of the camps to a successful conclusion were their 
own reward. Out of this grew a separate camp of boys, 
where they had “leave and liking to shout” and disport 
themselves without jarring the nerves of their elders. And 
the girls’ club, too, went into camp—sometimes in little 
cottages, sometimes under the roof of a big farm-house, 
where the kindly simple country folk made acquaintance 
with that wonderful product, the London factory girl, with 
her hopes and ambitions and irrepressible high spirits. 
Last year these two camps blossomed out into large 
and admirably-organised dimensions, and will this year 
again be under the oversight respectively of Mr. Ernest 
and Miss Jessie Spicer, who devote time, money, and 
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interest to the young life of Walworth. These will need 
to be helped. 
AT PARIS AND GLASGOW EXHIBITIONS. 

But the co-operative holiday idea began to sprout 
out in new directions. Last year, after careful saving 
and planning, a party of twenty-six went from the 
Browning Settlement to the Paris Exhibition, and this 
year the “ Travel Club”—grown fifty strong—sets forth 
on a voyage to bonnie Scotland. Scottish friends, 
known and unknown, have helped to make this possible. 
A generous-hearted farmer gives accommodation for 
the party on the shores of the Firth of Clyde ; and climb- 
ing Ben Lomond, sailing “doon the watter,” and a 
visit to the Glasgow Exhibition, are amongst the looked- 
for delights of this holiday. And how much it means ! 
Not only the enlargement of mind by travel and contact 
with life under other than familiar conditions, but the 
friendly hand held out by so many—the care and thought 
and trouble given by men near and far to ensure a good 
holiday for unknown brothers—forges bonds of friendship 
and brotherhood stronger than steel. And the carefu! 
thrift and economy necessary to gain this holiday—what 
are they not worth? Said one wife: “ No, I’m not going ; 
we couidn’t manage it for two; but ”—with conscious 
pride of co-operation—“ I’m helping to save for him.” 
For this camp we ask no help, it must be self- 
supporting. 

AN APPALLING FACT. 

But in addition there are hundreds of children whose 
one chance is that readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
will help them to a holiday. Many a widow and ailing 
mother can only by aid of kindly friends get rest and 
courage to face again life’s battle. It may startle readers 
to know that seventy per cent. of the Board School children 
of Walworth do not get even one night in the country. 
Such is the report of Headmasters after careful inquiry. 
And Walworth is the most densely crowded Parliamentary 
Division in the whole of London ; it is also the midmost 
division : for it contains the exact centre of the area of 
the County of London. There are so many needing a 
change, the need is so pitiful, and it is so easy to help. 
los. gives a child a fortnight’s free holiday, 20s. an adult. 
Contributions will be gladly received by F. HERBER! 
STEAD, Warden, Browning Settlement, York Street, 
Walworth, S.E. 


(2.) “THE GREEN LADY”; OR, HOLIDAY HOTELS FOR 
City GIRLS. 

“* AIn’T the Green Lady a sayin’ ‘ Good mornin’’ to yer 
to-day!” She took a long breath and looked at my 
window-box with its crocuses and snowdrops ; it was her 
way of telling me that she had felt the first breath of 
spring as she turned out of the dark slum street in which 
she had spent the eight years of her merry little life. 

She is as pretty as a picture, a child of fancy and 
imagination ; her real home is on “ The Hills of Dream,” 
her playmate the wild fawn, her companions the Green 
Lady of Springtime, and her mother the brown Earth. 
But to-day she is a prisoner in a dark slum street, and 
her inheritance is not hers but is taken by another. 

Once in the late spring she went to her own place for 
a whole long beautiful fortnight, and now every blue 
flower reminds her of the wild hyacinths which she calls 
the blue fields; every yellow flower is a buttercup : 
every bird a skylark. The dustiest plane tree in the 
hard paved street is the Green Lady who is coming up 
and up out of the brown earth, whose heralds are the 
flowers in our window-boxes and who will presently fold 
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the child in her arms and kiss her on both cheeks. All 
this she tells me with wide opened eyes, wondering and 
mysterious, as she flits about my room, pretending to 
pick the flowers on the wall-paper and standing entranced 
at their beauty as she puts them in imaginary vases of 
water. Then she slips away, back to her prison in the 
slums—back to the noise and the filth, back to drunken 
brawls, abuse and ugliness. 

The slums of our cities are full of these children— 
children who do not belong and who never need belong 
to such sordid and degrading life. It takes very little to 
save them from it before they have lost their vision, so 
little to keep them from sinking into the hopeless 
condition of their parents ; only a glimpse now and again 
of a more real and a more beautiful life in which, as they 
grow, thought and imagination may dwell, is enough. 

And yet so soon it is too late, or if not too late, the 
task of re-awakening the imagination and of setting the 
prisoner free becomes more and more difficult. 

I remember just such a child, who at seventeen was a 
prisoner and had forgotten that she had ever been free. 
She had been ill and half starving all the winter, and 
just in the springtime I saw her off to a lovely little 
village at the foot of the Cotswold Hills. I had had some 
difficulty in getting the money, and it had taken consider- 
able time and trouble to arrange. I looked forward 
eagerly to her first letter, expecting it to tell of healing 
and of joy, of flowers, and birds, and sunshine. Alas! 
when it came it only said that she was bearing the fort- 
night for my sake, and the only mention of the country 
was that the village street looked so miserable that it gave 
herthe hump. Since then she has been away for many 
and many a holiday, and there is no working girl whom I 
know to-day who loves the country more, or to whom it 
means so much as the girl who first of all bore it for my 
sake. But it was through her that I learnt my lesson. 
She taught me two things. First, that we never ought to 
let the children grow up alienated from the earth which is 
their birthright, that those whom our social and economic 
conditions have thus alienated have suffered a poignant 
sorrow and an irreparable loss. They have lost the 
healing, the comfort and the security of the earth 
beneath their feet, and are for ever adrift in uncertainty 
and unrest. 

And I learnt, secondly, that it is useless to send such 
as these alone in the country; they are strangers and 
aliens. 

So it came to pass that ten years ago we began to 
take away the girls in our Working Girl’s Club into the 
country in parties, and to go with them ourselves. In 
this way we were able to make them happy, to interest 
them, to tell them what it meant to us; the results are 
almost like a miracle. Before we left the country had so 
far yielded up its charm, the earth had so far taken us to 
her heart, that the girls began to save their money for 
next year as soon as we returned to London. They also 
inspired the others who had not been with us, so that 


the next year our party had nearly doubled. Since then 


we have not missed a year. 

And the results! Who shall measure them? The 
holidays have put the girls back where the children are. 
They have had an insight into a world of beauty that 
Stands them in good stead in the evil places where the 
rest of their lives is so often spent. If they are prisoners, 
their hearts are free ; when the prison doors are opened 
they will know how to go free. They have a life other 
and apart from the sordid life they live, and is not this a 
gift invaluable ? 
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Hitherto our one difficulty has been accommodation 
for our ever-increasing numbers and for other clubs 
whose leaders now make a practice of taking their girls 
away for an annual fortnight’s holiday. 

Last year we had a- beautiful house lent to us at the 
seaside, and in conjunction with leaders of other Girls’ 
Clubs we raised enough money to furnish it for thirty-five 
girls. It was a great success, and was used during the 
summer by five parties, which quite filled the house. 
This year we want to take a house which can become 
a permanent Holiday Hotel for Girls’ Clubs and their 
leaders during the summer months, and during the rest 
of the year by working men, their wives and families, or 
by any one who cares more for simplicity and comfort 
than for the luxury and society of the ordinary hotel. 
We shall fix a tariff that will make the hotel self- 
supporting when full, with a fair margin for renewals, 
repairs and additions. No profit will go to any 
other purpose than extension; in this sense it will 
not be a commercial undertaking run for profit. 
The idea is to give as many people as possible as cheap 
a holiday as is consistent with making the venture pay 
its way. We have found a house which exactly suits our 
purpose at a very moderate rent ; it is at the seaside and 
within easy and cheap reach of London. We want 
4500 to give it a good start. We want two years’ rent 
guaranteed, furniture for another fifteen, and a portable 
dining and recreation room which will free two downstairs 
rooms and enable us to accommodate fifty girls. We 
believe that if the £500 is given to us now, that in a very 
short time the hotel will be quite self-supporting, but this 
sum is necessary before we can hope to open the 
house. 

If the real economy of life and health and money 
which such a scheme means were in any way realised, 
there is no doubt that the money would be quickly forth- 
coming. There is one girl in our club to-day who, eight 
years ago, came to us a miserable errand-girl without 
training, without skill. During these years she had never 
missed the annual fortnight’s holiday,'and has taken 
advantage of every chance of bettering her health and 
her condition. To-day she is a skilled worker earning 
over £1 a week. She is the champion of eight clubs in 
musical drill and our right hand in dramatic, singing and 
dancing classes, passing on as teacher all that she learns 
to those younger than herself. This is only one instance 
out of many where a few shillings spent on a girl’s first 
fortnight in the country has resulted in such a steady 
moral and physical improvement as may have saved the 
community a much larger outlay in hospitals, workhouses 
and reformatories. I only ask that the children and the 
boys and the girls may be given a chance, that one fort- 
night in the year may be lived out in the open, with 
simple, orderly abundant meals ; that we may have one 
chance in the year of really meeting our girls and of 
telling them of those things which are most precious to 
us in our own lives. 

We know just the sort of holiday that meets the need 
of those of whom we write ; we have trained the girls to 
pay a large share of the cost, and a share that increases 
every year as they become more skilled and better paid. 
There is every chance of the scheme being a success, and 
I unhesitatingly appeal for £500 to make the venture. 
All accounts will be audited by a chartered accountant. 
Donations may be sent to Miss Mary Neal, Hon. Sec. 
Esperance Girls’ Club, 45, Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square, 
or to J. H. Greenhalgh, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 20, Ends- 
leigh Terrace, Duke’s Road, W.C. 








'“ LIES, LIES, LIES!” 
QUITE TRUE. BUT WHO IS THE LIAR? 

LAST month we had various statements by Ministers 
and others in which those who differ from them have been 
accused of various follies and more serious offences. 
Lord Milner, for instance, sneered at people who imagined 
that if we had been patient and just and straightforward 
in our dealings with the Boers we should have found them 
amenable to reason. His phrase, it seems to most people, 
might have been more.aptly employed to describe the 
confident expectations of a certain Sir Alfred Milner and 
his advisers who entered upon this war with a light heart 
in the amiable delusion that it would be all over in a 
canter, and that seventy thousand men 
were sufficient to sweep the Boers off 
the face of the earth. This, however, 

I only note in passing. More serious 
is the charge which Mr. Brodrick has 
thought fit to bring against the REVIEW . 
OF REVIEWS in the House of Com- 
mons, On the 2Ist May a question 
which had been put down on the 
paper by Mr. Shaw, Member for 
Wolverhampton, was asked by Mr. 
Bartley. Mr. Shaw, who had been 
previously in correspondence with me, 
wished— 


to ask the Secretary for War whether any 
inquiry had been instituted into the charge 
recently made against a sentry at St. 
Helena of having shot a Boer prisoner 
dead whilst singing a hymn during the 
service of the Christian Endeavour Society ; 
and whether any report had been received by 
him ; if so, would he state the effect of it. 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOURER 

QUOTED. e 
" The statement referred to in this 
question had been quoted from an 
article entitled “Two Decades of Chris- 
tian Endeavour,” contributed to the 
American Review of Reviews by Mr. 
Amos R. Wells, the managing editor 
of the Christian Endeavour World, There was absolutely 
nothing in the article to indicate any sympathy on the 
part of the writer with the Boers or any desire to criticise 
the policy of the British Government. Mr. Wells was 
endeavouring to prove the universality of the mission of 
the Christian Endeavour Society. Hesaid that Christian 
Endeavour had proved itself specially adapted to the 
army. This was shown in the Spanish-American War 
and also in the South African War, in which he said 
Christian Endeavour had been in evidence both on sea 
and land and in both armies. Then followed the passage 
on which the question was based. 


MR. BRODRICK’S REPLY. 


The Secretary for War, replying to Mr. Shaw’s question, 
said. :— 

My attention has been drawn to this statement, The report 
from the officer commanding the troops at St. Helena shows that 
there is no truth whatever in the statements made, which 
appeared in the REVIEW OF REvIEws. The Boer prisoner 
alluded to as being shot at St. Helena was endeavouring to 
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climb over the wire fence enclosing the prisoners’ camp in the 
early morning before daylight. This assertion, like others 
persistently disseminated by this journal, is untrue and 
mischievous. 

It is natural that Mr. Brodrick should endeavour to dis- 
credit the journal whose chief fault during the last two 
years has been that its statements have been justified, 
whereas those of Mr. Brodrick and his friends have been 
almost invariably falsified. That Mr. Brodrick felt par- 
ticularly sore last month is natural and easy to explain. 


MINISTERS’ “TRUTH” ABOUT FARM-BURNING. 


All through last winter the REVIEW OF REVIEWS had 
repeatedly disseminated statements that the British Army 
in South Africa was engaged in devas- 
tating the Boer country and burning 
the Boer houses without any justifica- 
tion by the laws of war. In reply to 
these persistent accusations, Ministers 
angrily denied the fact, and asserted 
in the House of Commons and else- 
where that no house had been burnt 
down excepting when there had been 
abuse of the white flag, or when they 
had been used for the purpose of attack- 
ing our men. In the early part of 
May, after a long delay, an official 
return of the farm-houses burnt in 
South Africa was issued by the War 
Office. This return proved our accusa- 
tions up to the hilt. Mr. Brodrick, 
the official head of the War Office, 
was directly responsible for having 
given the lie to his colleagues, 
and having? vindicated the justice 
of the assertions made in the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. According 
to this return, which is absurdly 
incomplete, the British Army in 
South Africa had burned down 
632 farms, of which only 77 
came into the category of farms 
destroyed for a breach of the 
laws of war, or for utilising the 
buildings as a place for attack upon our troops. Every 
one of the five hundred and odd farmhouses described 
in the official return as burnt without even an allegation 
of a violation of the laws of war by their owners, con- 
stitutes a separate and particular admission by Mr. 
Brodrick of the lies by which the British public had been 
deceived during the time the controversy was raging. 

It is therefore only natural that Mr. Brodrick, having 
been compelled most reluctantly to issue this conclusive 
vindication of the accuracy of our indictment, should have 
seized with the delight of little natures on the first 
semblance of a case to throw discredit upon our accuracy. 
But as it so happened, I had been in communication with 
Dr. Clark of the Christian Endeavour Society, before Mr. 
Shaw put down his question on the paper in the House of 
Commons, and within less than a week of Mr. Brodrick’s 
reply I had received an answer from Dr. Clark’s secretary 
explaining the origin of the mistake. 


A MISTAKE AS TO PLACE ONLY. 
When Mr. Amos R. Wells wrote the article in which 
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the statement was made, he had in his memory a letter 
from Miss Bliss, the secretary of the South African Chris- 
tian Endeavour Union,which had appeared in the Christian 
Endeavour World on October 4th, 1900. Miss Bliss wrote 
as follows :— 


A few days later I went past the prisoners’ camp at Green- 
point, one of the suburbs of Capetown. Here, too, are En- 
deavourers, Let me tell you of one who led a prayer meeting 
there night after night. His name was Philip Cronje—a youth 
of great promise, a fine scholar, and a conscientious Christian. 
He was preparing for the ministry, and in order to get the 
means to continue his studies he went to the Orange Free State, 
where his parents lived, and was teaching there when the war 
broke out. He was commandeered, went into the Boer army, 
was taken prisoner, and brought to the camp at Greenpoint. 
Here he gathered some of the men, and they had prayer meet- 
ings every night. Around their quarters was a wire fencing 
called the ‘‘ dead line,” and the sentries had orders to shoot any 
prisoner who touched this line after being warned. One night, 
when young Cronje led the meeting, the subject was ‘‘ Our 
Enemies,” and they were praying for them. As he held the 
hymnbook in his hand, and gave out the hymn, ‘* When I 
survey the wondrous cross,” he stepped back to get a better 
light, and came close to the wire, without noticing it. The 
sentry called out, but those who were singing heartily did not 
hear him, Suddenly the praying band were siartled by the 
report of a gun, and their young leader, whom they loved, fell 
down in their midst, with his hymnbook still clasped in his 
hand. He died in the night, after telling the doctor that he 
did not hear the sentry. 

His lifelong friend, Rev. Mr. Alheit, who had baptized him 
and received him into the Church, and with whom he had 
lived, was allowed to hold the burial service. 

**O, the sadness and horror of war!” 


Mr. Wells, writing from memory, and apparently 
impressed with the idea that there were no Boer prisoners 
to be found anywhere except at St. Helena, confused the 
Boer prisoners’ camp at Greenpoint, near Cape Town, 
with the Boer camp at St. Helena. Such appears to be 
the only element of error in the statement to which Mr. 
Brodrick took exception. 

If the REVIEW OF REVIEWS has so persistently dis- 
seminated untrue and mischievous assertions, is it not 
surprising that the only statement to which Mr. Brodrick 
can refer in proof of his sweeping allegation is a mere 
error of place which in no way affects the facts, and for 
which in any case the REVIEW OF REVIEWS was abso- 
lutely free from responsibility ? 


—__ oo —— 


“ASTOUNDING REVELATIONS 
ABOUT THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR,” 


THAT is the title of the first article in the Westminster 
Review for June. The writer, “a true friend of a better 
England,” raises the question, “ Who made this fatal 
war?” and proceeds to make answer. 


WHEN ANNEXATION WAS RESOLVED ON. 

He says :— 

I hold a communication, fully authenticated, which sheds a 
lurid light on the subject. In July, 1899, three months before 
the so-called “ultimatum” of the Government of the South 
African Republic, the ambassador of a great Power, accredited 
to the Court of St. James’s, literally declared to a countryman 
of his, with whom he was in friendly intercourse—* The English 
Cabinet has recently resolved upon taking possession of the two 
South African Republics as soon as possible.” 


The ambassador at the same time declared, “ The 
other Powers will do nothing” ; a remark which sugges.s 
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how it was he had become possessed of the intentions of 
the British Government. The writer proceeds :— 

Here we have the positive statement that war had been decided 
upon in London several months before the South African 
Republic felt it absolutely necessary, in accordance with a 
well-known rule of international law, to ask the English 
Government to withdraw the troops it had been pushing up to 
the Transvaal frontier. More than this: the formal resolve 
was to make war upon the Orange Free State as well, and to 
seize upon both Republics. 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S DAMAGING CONFESSION. 


The writer next lays stress on what Lord Lansdowne 
let out in his duel with Lord Wolseley in the House of 
Lords on March 15th last. Lord Lansdowne said :— 

“* He (Lord Wolseley) wished us to mobilise an army corps. 
He suggested to us that we might occupy Delagoa Bay....1 
would remind him that he pressed these measures upon me, as 
he says, 72 the month of Pune (1899) with the expression of his 
desire that the operations might begin as soon as possible. 
Why? In order that we might get the war over before the 
month of November, 1899. My lords, the idea of forcing the 
pace in such a manner as to complete the subjugation of the two - 
Republics by the month of November, 1899, was, I frankly 
confess, one that did not at all commend itself to Her Majesty’s 
Government. But do not let it be supposed that all this time 
we were sitting with our hands folded! ... We earnestly 
desired to have the country with us. We believe the country 
was not ready for war in the months of Pune and Fuly, 1899.” 

Here we have a notable plan of campaign from the hands of 
the Commander-in-Chief. Delagoa Bay, the property of 
Portugal, was to be occupied, in violation of the law of nations, 
so as to attack the two Republics in the rear as well as in the 
front. Both these Republics were to be subjugated. Such was 
the scheme, drawn up four months before the South African 
Republic was at last compelled, by the daily increasing military 
danger at its frontier, to address a firm remonstrance to the 
English Government. 

Dr. Clifford, writing in the Young Man for June, 
refers to the same admissions in the Peers, and says :— 

Already, men who supported the war as ‘‘right” and 
‘* inevitable,” are discovering their mistake. The statements 
in the controversy between Lord Lansdowne and Viscount 
Wolseley have offered convincing proof that the real occasion 
of war was the policy of our Government for months prior to 
the collision of arms. 


WAR WITH RUSSIA INTENDED. 


It may be remembered that when war was beginning 
in South Africa there was an impression abroad in 
military circles that a much bigger job was in hand after 
the “ parade to Pretoria” was over. The writer in the 
Westminster offers evidence of a much more precise 
purpose. He says :— 

The same ambassador who gave in July, 1899, the informa- 
tion, which has since been confirmed by Lord Lansdowne’s 
indiscreet but valuable confession, said to the same visitor in 
March, 1900: ‘* Write down in your pocket-book the following 
words: ‘* To-day the Ambassador of told me that by 
November next (1900) there will be war between Russia and 
England. The latter Power is tired of yielding. It thinks it 
has yielded quite enough. It cannot recede further. The war 
will break out in the Far East.’ ” 

This matter was discussed for fully an hour between the 
ambassador and his visitor. A month afterwards, China was in 
an uproar, The ambassador could not make out whether this 
was purely accidental, or whether Russia, having learnt what 
England was going to do in eight months to come, had had a 
hand in stirring up the elements of dissatisfaction in China, 








“THE WRATH TO COME.” 
The writer is confident that “the Powers will do 
nothing” to intervene in South Africa. Friendly Powers 
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do not wish to invite the repulse which England gave to 
the United States’ offer of mediation. Unfriendly Powers 
“prefer the continuation of a war which exhausts her 
forces.” The longer the war lasts the better will France 
and Russia, for example, be able some day to do damage 
to England’s position. 

The writer concludes by recalling the fact that England 
can only muster about 870,000 men, while France and 
Russia can put on a war footing 8,609,000 men in the 
field. He says :— 

In the hour of England’s coming danger, the confession of 
Lord Lansdowne will be brought up against her with terrible 
moral’ effect. It will be said that her statesnen, with fell 
purpose, criminally plotted the extinction of two free Common- 
wealths, forming, so to say, a Switzerland of South Africa, and 
inhabited by such a population of independent yeomen as this 
country, with its antiquated and baneful feudal system of land 
tenure, has lost long ago. Who, then, on that dread Dies ire, 
dies tila, will care to defend England’s reputation ? 


—_+o+—— 


BRITAIN’S PERIL. 
A STRIKING PROPHECY AND PARABLE. 

“ Wuart shall England do to be saved ?” is the title of 
a sombre paper by W. J. Corbet in the Westminster 
Review. It is written in reply to an earlier magazine 
article by “ Calchas.” Two features in it claim mention : 
a quotation and a parable. The quotation is from the 
Timzs, May 4th, 1860, and is adduced as a timely 
reminder of the menace, political as well as economic, 
which may be for Britain in the United States. The 
Times said :—- 

“Treland will b2com2 altogether English, and the United States 
See altogether Irish. Yes, . .. there will be again an 


‘Treland, but a colossal Ireland, and an Ireland placed in the 


New World. We shill have only pushed the Celt westward ; 


- ceasing for the future to be imprisoned between the Liffey and 


Shannon, the will spread from New York to San Francisco. 
. . » We must gird our loins to encounter the Nemesis of seven 
centuries of misgovernment. To the end of time a hundred 
millions of people, spread over the largest habitable area in the 
world, and confronting us everywhere by sea and land, wiil 
remember that their forefathers paid tithes to the Protestant 
clergy, rent to absentee landlords, and forced obedience to the 
laws which these had made. 

The parable follows on the declaration that “ England 
has grown old, her national virility is exhausted. She has 
arrived at the stage of senile decay.” If her predominance 


.in trade goes, “ the game is up” :— 


Her fate will be like unto that of those sea monstrosities men- 


. tioned in the report of the Chadlenger expedition, which inhabit 


“ 


the all but unfathomable depths of the ocean, where they live 
and move and have their being under a pressure said to be about 
two tons to the square inch. We read that these hideous crea- 
tures, with huge, cavernous mouths, always open, ready to 
swallow all that comes in their way, keep swimming about to and 
fro, ever in search of prey, and that sometimes, in the eagerness 
of pursuit, they get out of their depth and rise to the surface, 
where, the pressure being ‘removed, they swell to enormous 
dimensions and burst asunder. Let men and Empires that live 
and thrive by preying upon their kind, take the lesson to heart. 
SPAT 


THE May Woman at Home contains another of Mrs. 
Tooley’s articles on the Royal family, this time on 
Queen Alexandra. Mrs. E. T. Cook discusses the 
question, “Does Marriage interfere with Pre-nuptial 
Friendships?” and onthe whole finds that it does. Mrs. 
Cook is always witty, and often very wise. Miss Jane T. 
Stoddart continues her life of Mr. Chamberlain, this time 
describing him as a Liberal Unionist. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN EXHIBITION 
AT BUFFALO. 

THE American Review of Reviews publishes a splen- 
didly-illustrated description of the Great West World’s 
Fair at Buffalo in New York :— 

Born of civic pride and nurtured by local enterprise, the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo was formally dedicated on 
May 2oth. Intended originally to exploit the development of 
electrical energy on'the Niagara frontier—the first stake was 
driven on an island near the great cataract and twenty miles 
from Buffalo—the idea passed from the parent corporation to 
what has proved a remarkable body of men, the present Pan- 
American Exposition Company, when, at a memorable dinner 
two years ago, the conception of a New World fair, backed by 
an instantaneous contribution of nearly 1,000,000 dols. from 
individual citizens, sprang into being in a night. Almost the 
first resolution passed by the directors limited the ‘exhibits to 
the Western Hemisphere. Venezuela, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
are missing; Brazil not represented officially; even Cuba’s 
building was not complete, nor her commissioner arrived on 
opening day. But the exhibit from the Latin-American 
peoples, even with the gaps already mentioned, is the largest 
and most complete ever seen on this continent. The Paris 
Exposition of 1889 covered 173 acres and cost 9,000,000 dols. 
The Pan-American includes 350 acres, and has cost, with the 
Midway, 10,000,000 dols. 

The Exhibition is original in many ways and in none 
more so than in the decoration :— 

Mr. Turner, in mapping out his colour scheme, adhered to 
Mr. Bitter’s idea of the evolution of man, and one who takes 
his first glimpse from the south will notice that the colouring 
upon the buildings at that point begins with the cruder colours, 
the strong reds, yellows, greens, and blues which the barbarian 
selects, and it gradually. melts into orange reds, grey blues, buffs, 
and violets, until it culminates at the Electric Tower in ivory 
yellow, with a setting of the delicate green which repeats the 
chromatic note of Niagara Falls. 

The Pan-American memory which will linger longest is the 
night scene. Essentially an out-of-door fair, the electrical dis- 
play surpasses expectation. All that art and ingenuity can do to 
heighten the effect has been done. The world has never seen a 
sight like this, nor will it again until another Niagara shall 
elsewhere render decorative lightning cheap enough to warrant, 
as at Buffalo, the attempt, almost successful, to make the lights 
of night more imperiously beautiful than are the lights of day. 
In the wider domain of international politics, the Pan- 
American Exhibition should mean more. What the Latin- 
Americans most need is stability of government. Mexico is an 
instance of what can be done where revolutions do not disturb ; 
the United States is history’s exemplar of prosperity through 
peace. This lesson will not be lost on the quick-witted Latins. 
Perhaps, too, the exposition may give a new and broader mean- 
ing to the Monroe Doctrine. Present tendencies, carried to 
their ultimate, mean an Old World trade-war against us, and 
such conflicts too often develop into wars, indeed. Should such 
times come, the solidarity of the Americas alone would insure 
the peace of the world. Shoulder to shoulder they could, if 
need be, face the world. If this fair even tends to modify the 
Monroe Doctrine from ‘‘ Hands off !”—the attitude of a pro- 
tecting superior—to ‘‘ Hand to hand!”—the attitude of a 
comrade and friend—and does naught else, it will mark an 
epoch in the history of mankind. 

rrrsrrrrrrae—"e—e—~"—~—" Vv 


THE earliest Christian map and one of the oldest 
geographical plans in the world is described in the May 
Geographical Fournal by C. Raymond Beazley. It is 
the sixth century mosaic map of Madaba, near the 
ancient Heshbon. It was discovered in 1880 by the 
Christians of Kerak in clearing a floor for their new 
church. The original once occupied a space of about 
49 by 20 feet. The extant mosaic shows the country 
between Nablus and the Nile. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE “SETTLEMENT” OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE New Liberal Review for June contains an 
interesting causerie on “ The South African Settlement.” 
It is interesting, not for any light which it throws on the 
only vital question—how to bring about immediate 


peace—but for some side lights which it casts 
upon the present position. This is notably the 
case with the contribution of Sir 4H. Gilzean 


Reid. Sir Gilzean Reid says that the Boers in Europe 
are thoroughly informed as to the state of affairs in South 
Africa, and that they are kept in constant communication 
with the leaders in the field. He makes the following 
very interesting statement :— 

At the very time when the oft-reiterated reports were 
appearing in the English Press that De Wet had become 
‘* mentally irresponsible,” the audacious and redoubtable General 
was in close communication with them, describing his plans, 
obtaining confidential information, and receiving the counsels of 
diplomatists abroad and of other officers in the field. As to 
his mental condition, it was added, ‘‘The wish was father 
to the thought, and I think most of the honourable British 
officers on the spot would be able and willing to testify 
that there is method in his madness.” It is indeed a mystery 
how these restless delegates moving over the Continent obtain 
their early and reliable information from the various centres of 
action and inaction throughout South Africa. But that they 
habitually do so is indisputable, and strangely significant of the 
sympathetic atmosphere in which the operations are conducted. 
For instance, in the peace negotiations between Botha and Lord 
Kitchener—for whom marked respect is always manifested—I 
was shown, days before the official announcements appeared in 
London, the exact purport of the terms offered and the specific 
reply given, even down to the Colonial Secretary’s belated 
announcement in the House of Commons as to the Boer 
aversion for the High Commissioner ; and it was asserted with 
emphasis that ‘‘General Botha did neither claim nor possess 
the power to treat for peace, as was constantly represented, on 
behalf of the entire forces ; even had he been forced to submit, 
it would only have affected himself and those immediately under 
his command, and would not have materially changed the position 
or ended the war, which can only be done by representatives 
authoritatively delegated for the purpose.” 

SELF-GOVERNMENT SOON, 

The Boers bitterly resent the falsehoods published in 
the English press as to their condition and intentions. I 
quote the following from Sir Gilzean Reid’s conclusion :— 

It is surely time to pause and consider. With the High 
Commissioner deploring in official despatches our retrograde 
position in South Africa, and the incessant demands for ** fresh 
men, fresh blood ;” looking at the deplorable sacrifice of human 
life and the oppressive taxation which has been imposed, the 
imperious question is how to secure an honourable peace without 
throwing away the fruits of victory or giving our enemies the 
world over cause to rejoice. The stern realities must be faced, 
however disagreeable, If the end is to come soon and in satis- 
factory form, it is being made very clear that some measure of 
self-government will have to be conceded as the basis of an early 
and assured settlement. It may test the wit of statesmen to 
devise a workable and well-guarded scheme ; it will have to be 
done if we are not to go on indefinitely squandering lives and 
money. 

FEDERATION AT ONCE. 


Mr. Charles Trevelyan’s contribution is not very 
illuminating, but the following passage is worth quoting :— 

If the best hope for South Africa is Federation, with its 
consequent unity, twenty years hence, there is a great deal to be 
said for establishing it at once. If all the small rival States are 
re-created, there is no end to the race antagonism. One will 
be British, another Dutch in the preponderating sentiment and 
nationality. The Transvaal and Orange Colonies will, under 
closer control it is true, try to perpetuate their rivalry with the 
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more British States. Their local parliaments may be centres of 
veiled national aspirations. But abstract from those local 
parliaments all the larger issues which now im Australia are the 
province of the Federation Government, and interest will be 
compelled to centre round the united Parliament where the 
collective greatness of South Africa will be represented. 

Mr. Reginald McKenna, M.P., evidently thinks brevity 
is wisdom as well as wit, for all he says is :—“ The im- 
mediate necessity is—carte blanche to Kitchener.” 

THE FALLACY OF COMPULSORY ENGLISH. 

Mr. Arnold White also takes part in the symposium. 
It is a funny thing that Mr. White, who has been expos- 
ing the delusions and imbecilities of our rulers, should 
cherish such an imbecile delusion as that stamping out 
the Dutch language will make the Dutch loyal. He 
ought to be aware of two things: first, that you cannot 
stamp out a language ; and secondly, that if you could 
it would not make people your friends. The English 
language reigns in Ireland, but are the Irish the more 
friendly ? The.French language has not been stamped 
out in Canada, but the French there are our good friends. 
Yet Mr. White says, “ Enforce the English language, and 
the Dutch of 1930 will bless you.” But what can you do 
with a man so ignorant of the teachings of history as to 
declare dogmatically “ English is the world-language o 
the future”? Mr. White has also a great scheme for 
wasting £8,000,000 on settling Britishers on “the best 
available lands,” and also for suppressing the Dutch laws. 

AN ASCENDENCY PROTEST. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, in the National Review, condemns 
vehemently what he describes as “ Our Next Blunder in 
South Africa,” the blunder being toleration of the Dutch 
language. He is overwhelmed with sorrow because 
French has survived in Canada ; and it will amuse Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier to learn that by the test of the new 
Imperialist Inquisition the loyalty of himself and his 
French compatriots is not sufficiently firm. They would 
have been better subjects if they had been forced 
to speak English. Mr. Brooks tells us that “the 
Russians with a sound instinct are resolutely proscribing 
Finnish,” which is not true, of course, but is worth 
quoting as characteristic of the new Imperialism. How 
many of Mr. Brooks’ Jingo colleagues have exhausted 
themselves in denunciation of Russia’s policy in Finland ! 
Of Mr. Brooks’ absurdities I will quote one more. On 
page 531 he declares that it is necessary to suppress 
these alien tongues because appeal to the “ bread-and- 
butter argument” is useless. Referring to Ireland, he 
says :— 

Mr. Wyndham might study the history of Bohemia with profit, 
for there the Czechs—who, by the bye, are a nation of Healys 
—were not only not to be moved by ‘‘ the bread-and butter argu- 
ment” that German was ‘‘ a good commercial asset,” but passion~ 
ately discarded it for a bastard dialect, confined at the outside to 
four million people, and wéterly useless beyond the limits of 
Bohemia. 

Yet on the very next page he declares :— 

There is no need to proscribe the Boer ¢aa/ in the Russian 
sense—to forbid its use in churches or at the market-place, or to 
suppress newspapers published in Dutch. All we have to do is 
to ensure the supremacy of our own tongue by making it worth 
while for the Boers to learn it, and it can only be made worth 
learning by becoming the business and political language of the 
country. When the Boers find that without a knowledge of 
English they will be unable to enter the legislature, or to practise 
in the law courts, or, as a necessary condition to rise to any 
large commercial position, they may grumble at first ; but if we 
are firm, they will sooner or later make shift to learn it, 


Of such is the logic of Jingoism ! 
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THE DRAGON’s ‘TEETH WE ARE SOWING. 

Allen Sangree, in the May Cosmopolitan, gives a racy 
and powerful sketch of General De Wet and his 
campaign. Two stories he tells may be taken as a 
sample of the deadly seed we are sowing for a dread 
reaping by-and-by. He quotes the remark a Pretorian 
mother made to her little son when he disobeyed her in 
‘some household command :— 

*¢ Johnny,” she said, ‘‘ from now on you must do exactly as 
I tell you, for when you get big you are to fight the English, 
and the first thing a soldier learns is to obey.” 

Another youngster—by way of illustrating the intense feeling 
against England—when saying his prayers the night after Lord 
Roberts entered Pretoria, suddenly turned to his mother and 
asked if Jesus Christ was an Englishman. ‘My child,” said 
the mother, ‘‘I don’t quite know what he was, but I feel pretty 
sure he wasn’t English.” ‘‘Oh, I’m so glad!” exclaimed the 
little chap with a sigh of relief. 

“AN ARMY SANS PEUR ET SANS REPROCHE.” 


Vet Rev. Philip Young, late Dean of Nassau, allows 
himself to slop over in this style in the Uncted Service 
Magazine for June. His title is “ The Most Humane of 
Armies.” He says :— 

Altogether it has been a sublime spectacle—this Empire’s 
army in the field. The world has gained immeasurably by so 
grand an object-lesson. _ It has raised the standard of civilised 
warfare'; it has shown the almost infinite possibilities of 
restraint ; it has vindicated the high hopes of an Imperial race. 
We believed, when we sent forth our troops—our warriors by sea 
and land—that they would bring no dishonour upon the uniform 
they wore. Our trust was not misplaced. There have been wars in 
which demoniacal fury possessed the combatants. It has remained 
for the twentieth century to open out the magnificent vision of an 
army of 220,000 men, exhibiting what is possible in war. An 
army this, of which its utterly beloved commander-in-chief could 
say it was alike his duty and his honour to command. ‘‘ Heroes 
in the field and gentlemen at all times.” Drawn, as we proudly 
feel, from every quarter of the Empire, its record is so clean, so 
free from rapine and lust, so chivalrous towards woman, so charged 
with patriotism, so imbued with the feelings of humanity, its very 
virtues have been misunderstood and too frequently abused. 

Ultimately, he says, the world will give its verdict and 
recognise the virtues of “an army sans peur et sans 
reproche.” Alas! “the world” will not be able to forget 
that this is the army which has burned hundreds of 
farms in flat violation of the laws of civilised warfare. 

—-#e 
Lectures Pour Tous. 

Lectures pour Tous is an excellent non-political 
magazine, popular without being frivolous. There is no 
English magazine exactly corresponding to it, its nearest 
relatives being probably Harfer’s or the Century. Its 
illustrations are some of the best and clearest in any 
contemporary publication. 

The May number contains several very readable 
articles, notably one on cave-dwellers of the Twentieth 
Century, illustrated with numerous views of picturesque 
rock homes. The writer says that, according to an 
American economist, more than two millions, or over 
-one-twentieth of the whole population of France, use rocks 
either as dwellings or for stables or granaries. Other 
interesting papers are on homing pigeons, their use and 
training, and a review of marriage customs “ From forced 
marriages to marriages by consent.” Most readers will 
consider the feature of the magazine is the sketch of 
Pasteur’s life and work. Another paper is on the French 
expedition to Yun-nan—all alike admirably illustrated. 
There are also stories, though not a large proportion, and 
one feature of the magazine is a couple of pages of original 
music. 
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BOER COMMANDOS ADAPTED TO BRITISH SOIL. 
Dr. CONAN DOYLE’s IDEAS IN PRACTICE. 

CAPTAIN PHILIP TREVOR, in the June Strand, records 
a visit paid by him last Easter to Dr. Conan Doyle, in 
Surrey. Dr. Doyle is in fact trying to engraft the Boer 
commando system on British soil. A whole morning he 
and his guest had spent fixing targets—“ Boers’ heads ”— 
on Surrey hills, to be shot at at unknown range. His 
commando—practically a civilian rifle club—already 
numbers 130, and with the aid of other similar clubs, 
Hindhead could furnish over 300 fighting men. 

The men are drawn from all classes, and are on an 
absolute equality :— 

‘* How then,” asked Captain Trevor, ‘‘ would you work it as 
a military unit in time of war?” 

“It would no longer exist as a military unit,” said Conan 
Doyle. ‘It isa training school for higher things. The spirit 
of the men, if invasion were threatened, would carry them at 
once into the ranks of the Regulars, the Militia, and the 
Volunteers, which, instead of raw recruits, would “be gaining 
trained riflemen.” 

‘Do you think they would all volunteer ?” 

“T think the greater number of them would. The residue 
would act as local guides, scouts, and irregulars.” 

‘Then in that way,” said I, ** you get over all criticism as to 
transport, commissariat, and discipline ?” 

‘* Exactly : they would find all that in the corps which they 
joined. The lesson of the South African War is, speaking 
roughly, that the best soldier is the best shot.” 

Each commando has its own Field-Cornet, Dr. Conan 
Doyle being Field-Cornet of his own riflemen, with no 
officers under him. The men willingly pay for their own 
cartridges, but the cost of rifles comes rather heavy for 
many of them. Some hundreds{of such clubs already 
exist. Asked who would bear the expense of founding 
them, Dr. Conan Doyle said :— 

That is the duty of the country gentlemen. They are the natural 
leaders of the people. In every district it is they who should be 
organising clubs and laying out ranges in their parks and grounds. 

Given land, the cost of targets and mantlets to protect 
the marksmen need not exceed £15. £30 or £40 
should cover all preliminary expenses. In time, Dr. 
Doyle thought, the Government must give these men 
ammunition and rifles. It is particularly important, 
he thinks, that such clubs should be kept free from any 
political association. 

Captain Trevor thinks that the rifle club movement has 
undoubtedly come to stay, and will be of immense value 
to the country ; but at the same time he thinks much of 
the success of a commando will depend upon the energy 
and ability of its Field-Cornet. 

i ie i i i i i i il 

THE Religious Tract Society is heartily to be congratu- 
lated on the attractive guise under which it issues its 
magazines. There is no reason in the world why religious 
periodicals should be less brightly got up or tastefully 
adorned than periodicals which are not religious ; and it 
is pleasant to find the publications of the R. T. S. offering 
as pleasing and taking an exterior as any of the other 
illustrated monthlies on show at the bookstalls. This 
June, for example, both the Leisure Hour and the 
Sunday at Home light up their covers with beautifui 
girl faces, in appropriate setting ; and increasing use is 
made in the interiors of decorative tint and illustration. 
The Sunday at Home contains portraits, sketches or 
sermons of Archdeacon Sinclair, Canon Fleming and 
Dr. Parker ; and in its series of “ Men who Reach the 
Masses” gives a prettily illustrated account of the work 
of the Browning Settlement. 
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JINGO TRIBUTE TO THE PRO-BOERS’ POWER, 
“THE MASTER OF THE SITUATION.” 

Mr. C. DE THIERRY, who is an able writer, will in 
after years regret that he ever permitted himself to write 
as he has done in this month’s Empire Review on 
** Modern Chivalry.” It is a belated echo of the time 
when the delusion prevailed that we were conducting 
war in South Africa on humanitarian principles—an echo 
rendered shriller with wrath at the awakening which has 
since begun. The great fault the writer has to find 
with the war is that our conduct of it has been too 
cruelly humane. He says :— 

It was the duty of the politician to retire into the background 
until the soldier had done his work. But modern chivalry, more 
selfish and cruel than the most ruthless of conquerors, made 
this impossible. The South African War must be humane, it 
said, and it was obeyed. Peace and war went hand in hand, 
and a campaign that should have been brought to an end ina 
few months is now eighteen months old, a hundred and fifty 
millions of treasure have been spent, and English Colonies raided 
by the enemy. As for the indirect losses in South Africa they 
cannot be estimated. The present struggle is a trial of strength 
between Briton and Boer, and until the latter acknowledges 
himself beaten there can be no lasting peace in South Africa. 
True mercy would have brought this home to him by swift 
severity. Sham humanity has prolonged the agony until the 
veldt has run with rivers of blood... . 

This position makes the following recognition of the 
power of the pro-Boer the more picturesque :— 

The fault lies at the door of the people, with whom the Boer 
is a pet protégé. That is why the pro-Boer is a power in the 
land, He is wrong only in not seeing that independence must 
not be conceded to the Boer, and in his methods of showing his 
friendliness to the enemy. On all other points he is at one with 
the mass of his countrymen. . . . Both before the war and 
since, England’s policy has been an astounding mixture of 
Imperial principles and pro-Boer sentimentality, The struggle 
between them has paralysed our generals, prolonged the 
war indefinitely, cost millions of pounds, and thousands of 
precious lives. The master of the situation is the pro-Boer, 
who is powerful because morbid sentimentality is universal, It 
is fear of him which demands these conciliatory methods that 
prevent Lord Kitchener, as they prevented Lord Roberts before 
him, from taking measures to render treachery a dangerous game 
to play. The pro-Boer cannot prevent the assertion of the 
‘Crown’s supremacy in South Africa by a United Empire, but he 
can paralyse military effort by screwing the political wrench at 
Westminster. In other words England looks calmly on while 
her resources in men and money are being squandered in South 
Africa under the influence of fanatic partisans at home. To say 
that they are beneath contempt because they are powerless to 
work mischief is belied by the conduct of the South African 
campaign. Men who can make themselves feared by the 
Ministry so as to cause it to forget what is due to Imperial 
interests, patriotism, and mercy, are anything but powerless, 

OTHER SIGNS OF THE TURNING TIDE. 

When Mr. Chamberlain complains that he is accused 
of too great truculence against the Boers, and suggests 
re-opening the whole question of Old Age Pensions, it 
is pretty clear that, in the judgment of the astutest Jingo 
of them all, the Khaki cry is played out. Another straw 
in the changing breeze is a paragraph in the “ Londoner’s 
Log Book” in Cornhil/—a monthly chronique designed 
to reflect the ways of London suburban life. The writer 
remarks :— 

It surely is a parlous sign of the times when, in a district so 
eminently genteel and patriotic as ours, it is found possible to 
hold a Pro-Boer Meeting. A year ago, strong in our righteous 
cause and our superior numbers, we should have broken the head 
of a South African delegate as heartily as the bravest citizens of 
Scarborough, or the merriest medical students in Trafalgar 
Square. . . . To-day the meeting is held in the lecture-room of 
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the Parochial Club. Mr. Soulsby presides ; and Mr. Bounderley 
sends a letter imploring his friends to give the speaker a fair 
hearing. Mr. Soulsby, turning to scorn with lips divine the 
falsehood of extremes, mellifluously enunciates the doctrine that 
there are probably at least two sides to almost every question ; 
and, without wishing to commit himself or to prejudge, he hails 
the ‘‘ League of Liberals for the Disintegration of the Empire ” 
as being, in the Baconian sense, a light-bearing institution, 
Under the auspices of the League to-night’s meeting is held, 


—_—~oo—- 


SAVINGS BANKS AND HOUSING. 

Mr. HENRY W. WOLFF writes in the Westminster 
Review on the Housing Question and the Savings 
Banks. His problem is twofold: how to employ the 
immense sum closed up in our savings banks, and how to 
house the masses. Mr. Wolff makes out a very good 
case for his solution. This is best stated in his own 
words :— 

Everybody now seems agreed—as almost everybody in: 1897 
was of the opposite opinion—that Consols alone are not a suitable 
investment for savings bank money. . . . In the interest of our 
working classes and of thrift, we shall have to look out for some 
new investments, paying, if possible, a higher rate of interest... . 
Under Government compulsion we lay all these millions up 
unprofitably in a napkin. We use them to drive Consols up and 
keep them out of the hands of the capitalists who are eager to 
bid for them. In all this we lose sight altogether of the 
depositors’ interest. Manifestly, if a legitimate working-men’s 
want can be shown for such working-men’s money, if a pro- 
ductive use can be provided for this money taken away from 
production, such employment ought to have the preference. 

There are openings in plenty, County Councils and other 
public bodies affording absolute security, pay for their loan 
money a rate of interest which would enable the savings banks 
to keep up their old convenient rate to depositors, while still 
retaining a considerable portion of Consols in their possession, 
which it is, of course, desirable that they should have. Even 
the London County Council borrows, on an average, at as much 
as 3 per cent. . . . Could the London County Council borrow 
from the savings banks at 2? per cent., both itself and the 
savings banks would be better off and the building of working- 
men’s dwellings might be proceeded with in good earnest. 
Co-operative societies and co-operative building societies could 
afford to pay even more, up to 4 per cent. Now, a 4 per 
cent. loan would enable the savings bank to invest nearly 
four times the same amount in 24 per cent. Consols and still 
maintain its deposit rate at 2} per cent. There seems here, 
indeed, a great opportunity for doing good. Lord Salisbury 
complains that the want of proper dwellings makes working 
folk ‘* Radical.” Let him by the means here shown turn them 
into Conservatives! The new departure would, as has been 
made clear, be anything but ‘‘a leap inthe dark.” All the 
pioneer’s work has, in fact, been done. The country to be 
cultivated has been explored, and the French, Belgian, and 
German Caleb and Joshua have brought back magnificent 
samples of fruit. Out of the £200,000,000 now accumulated 
in our savings banks one would say that £40,000,000, or 
450,000,000 might perfectly well be loaned out’ for building 
working-men’s dwellings at a rate of interest which would fully 
compensate the fall of } per cent. which \is to take place on 
Consols, If there should be difficulty about what is already 
invested, there is no reason why we should not begin with the 
new receipts. 





How to live on £800 a year is the problem which Mr. 
G. Colmore considers this month in Corzhil/ as his next 
‘family budget.” He allows £50 as annual saving, and 
his other totals run :—Rent, rates, and‘ taxes, £130 ; 
housekeeping, £208 ; servants’ wages, £38; husband’s 
allowance, £70; wife’s allowance, £70 ; repairs, £50 ; 
holidays, £50 ; doctor, £30 ; wine, £20, “tobacco, £10 ; 
coal, £12 ; gas, £9 ; stationery, £5 ; postage, &c., £13; 
entertaining, amusements, and charity, £35. 
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THE EDUCATION CRISIS. 
SIR CHARLES ELLIOTT’S PROPOSALS. 

Str CHARLES ELLIOTT, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the London School Board, discusses in the 
Empire Review for June the Education Bill of 1901. 
He laments the Government’s attempt to combine the 
rectification of the defect in law revealed by the 
Cockerton judgment with the establishment of the much- 
needed secondary authority. What is wanted for the 
first is a brief amending Bill of two clauses to provide :— 

(1) That the Whitehall Code shall be the authority for all 
instruction in day and evening Elementary Schools, and shall be 
sufficient to legalise any expenditure incurred in such instruction. 

(2) That there shall be no superior limit of age for students in 
evening schools, the lower limit being fixed at the period when 
compulsory attendance at a day school ceases. 

WHY ORDER THE TAIL TO WAG THE DOG? 

Passing to the proposed secondary authority, Sir 
Charles says that in London “the School Board might 
easily take over the business of the Technical Board in 
its stride and would only feel that it had one committee 
the more ; but to adopt the reverse process would be to 
order the tail to wag the dog.” So in the great county 
boroughs :— 

Leeds, for instance, has 60 board schools, Birmingham 57, 
Manchester 55, West Ham 43, Nottingham and Bristol 40 each. 
Can it be wise to take the control and organisation of these 
schools, which now occupy the time and attention of the experi- 
enced men who compose the School Boards, and place them 
under a mere committce of the Borough Council ? 

THE DOOMED RURAL SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The conclusion of the article is to this effect :— 

For London and the County Boroughs the School Boards 
should be maintained and the Educational Committees should 
deal only with secondary instruction, but in rural counties the 
new authority should supersede the small School Boards, and 
should control both primary and higher education, the larger 
counties being subdivided so as to provide that the areas are not 
too extensive for proper supervision, local knowledge, and 
efficient control. 

WHAT RURAL SCHOOLS REQUIRE. 

In Longman’s Mr. R. R. C. Gregory writes on the 
mission of Mr. Rider Haggard and Rural Education. 
He disagrees with Mr. Haggard that the education 
prescribed by the Department unduly favours the city 
child at the expense of the country child. The pre- 
scriptions, he shows, are excellent, but these excellent 
prescriptions simply cannot be widely carried out for want 
of more liberal equipment in staff and apparatus. The 
bulk of the cost should, he urges, be borne by the 
national exchequer, education being a national concern 
like the Army and Navy. To show that farmers are 
alive to the value of progressive measures, the writer 
quotes from proceedings of the Derwent District Agri- 
cultural Association, at Stamford Bridge :— 

One speaker, who was desirous of brightening village life, 
strongly expressed himself in favour of teaching instrumental 
music in the village schools, in addition to vocal, and utilising 
the skill thus acquired in the formation of village bands, and the 
revival of the old May-day festivities and dancing on the village 
green. Another speaker advocated in all seriousness, and his 
views were shared apparently by those around him, the addition 
of dancing to the rural school curriculum, 

“ EDUCATIONAL HOME RULE RUN MAD.” 

To show the folly and injustice of the present rural 
administration, he quotes the following piquant utterance 
of Dr. Macnamara, M.P., at Yarmouth :— 

Leaving out the county boroughs of Yarmouth and Norwich, 
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there were in Norfolk 140. School Boards for 22,000 Schoo) 
Board children. London had one School Board for 550,000 
School Board children, and whatever did they want 140 School 
Boards down there for? Look at the incidence in the local 
rate. Inthe parish of Firsfield, Norfolk, it was a 1}d. in the 
4. Inthe parish of New Buckenham it was 2s. 1d. Then take 
the village of Little Fransham, also in Norfolk. In that village 
there was one Board School with an average attendance last 
year of thirty-six children, That Board School, and that average 
attendance, necessitated the triennial election of a School Board 
of five members, and it had a paid clerk. See how that worked 
out. Atd.in the £ in Little Fransham raised a precept of 
4417s. If they wanted a pupil-teacher there was a fourpenny 
rate gone. The election cost £6 19s. 1d. That was nearly 
three halfpence gone. The clerk’s salary was £8. That was 
nearly twopence gone. The legal expenses were £3 Is. Id., 
so that the total administrative charges in Little Fransham 
amounted to £18 2s.; thus a threepenny rate out of the six- 
penny rate they had levied—or one-half of the local support— 
was gone before they had got to the school at all. This was 
educational home rule run mad. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Mr. Ernest Gray, M.P., writes in the Fortnightly on 
“The New Education Bill,” his opinion being :— 
' Viewed as a complete scheme standing alone without supple- 
ment, the Education Bill is a failure ; viewed as a proposal for 
organising secondary education, and as the foundation. for one 
single authority, it is a distinct step in the right direction. 


The Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley undertakes the task of 
dissecting the Government Education Bill in the Cox. 
temporary Review for June. His dissection is not much 
more interesting than the Bill itself. As might be 
expected, his judgment is distinctly adverse. He gives at 
considerable length the reasons for deprecating the 
changes proposed by the measure, and strongly objects 
to any supersession of the School Boards by the new 
educational authority. The following sentence sums up 
the gist of his contention :— 


If this Bill becomes law the’ people, both in towns and in 
rural districts, but especially in the latter, must give up all hope 
of further progress in the schools available for the mass of the 
community, they will see them stunted and crippled through the 
jealousy of feeble schools, nominally Secondary, but often 
inferior in all but the fee charged to the best Board Schools, and 
they will see the combination of this jealousy with clericalism 
and sectarianism carry out a successful conspiracy against the 
aspirations of those who look for brighter days for the people of 
England, which never needed more than now, in these days of 
keen international competition, the best, the broadest, the most 
popular and the most expansive system of public schools for the 
whole community. 


EDUCATE! EDUCATE! EDUCATE! 


Prof. Ernest H. Starling, in an article in the Winetecenth 
Century entitled “The Need for more Universities,” 
suggests that London University should have three 
centres in North, West, and South London, with a 
fourth in years to come in East London, which might 
become in time the most important of all. He estimates 
that the 10,000 students of the University of London 
would need an annual income of, at least, £400,000, 
altogether apart from the capital sum necessary to build 
and equip the university institutes. 

Dr. Macnamara, M.P., writing in the same issue upon 
the related subject of the Education Bill, severely con- 
demns the ministerial Bill as most inadequate, and urges. 
that it would be much better to have passed a short 
enabling Cockerton Bill, leaving over the very difficult 
question of the constitution of an effective local authority 
for the further deliberate consideration of next year. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


ARE TRUSTS BENEFICIAL? 
AN AMERICAN SYMPOSIUM. 

THE question of the advantage or disadvantage of 
consolidation is discussed at length in the June number 
of the North American Review. The ball is opened by 
Mr. Russell Sage, one of the millionaire oracles of Wall 
Street. He is against trusts. 

MR. RUSSELL SAGE’S DICTUM. 


The consolidation of railways and industrial interests, 
according to Mr. Russell Sage, are a grave danger to the 
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Fudge.) 
The great Steel Trust as viewed from Europe. 


But not quite so bad as painted. 


community. He thinks the doubling of values achieved 
by the trusts is largely fictitious. A reaction must 
come :-—~ 

There is thrown into the business world, to be used as a 
trading medium, millions upon millions of new stocks, the real 
value of which is yet to be determined. As soon as this is 
thoroughly realised, we may look for trouble, pending a re- 
adjustment. This can be predicted with perfect safety. If no 
other cause bring this condition about, it will come when the 
great volume of railroad bonds now being prepared for public 
subscription is offered. . . . If any of the men in whom we very 
properly have confidence should die suddenly, everything would 
be disorganised. Even as it is, things may break at a critical 
period, and then we shall have to find a new level with con- 
siderable trouble and agitation to ourselves. Just at present, no 
one can say, with anything like accuracy, where we stand. The 
great railroad combinations we have had thrust on us recently I 
consider only less dangerous than the industrial combinations, 
because they are based on sounder considerations, Their stocks 
and bonds have not, in general, been doubled or trebled, nor 
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unduly inflated. But they are bad, nevertheless. They are sure 
to arouse the people. And the people once aroused, are more 
powerful than the railway combinations. 

Mr. Sage dreads the increase of popular hostility to 
great monopolies like the Standard Oil Trusts, whose 
chiefs, he says— 
dominate wherever they go. They can make or unmake almost 
any property, no matter how vast. They can almost’ compel 
any man to sell them anything at any price. 


MR. J. J. HILL ON THE BENEFITS OF CONSOLIDATIONS. 

Consolidations, says Mr. J. J. Hill, are not trusts. 
Under the latter the old plants and staffs were maintained 
and the public paid :— 

Under the new system, a different usage prevails. Operating 
expenses are reduced by combining a number of institutions 
under one management. Useless officers and unproductive 
middlemen are cut off. The systems of purchasing and 
distributing are simplified. Economies are effected by the 
direct purchase of material in large quantities, or, better still, 
by adding to the combination a department for the acquisition 
and control of the sources from which raw material is drawn. 


Mr. Hill thinks the increase in value shown in the 
value of the consolidated stocks is real and not fictitious. 
The value of property is its earning capacity, and that is 
often doubled and trebled by consolidation. It is bad for 
the middleman but good for the consumer :— 


Against the alleged injury that is intangible, can easily be put 
the benefit that can be shown by figures—benefit to the working- 
man, benefit to the consumer, benefit to the capitalist. Wages 
are higher, prices are lower, investments are safer, more pro- 
ductive and more certain of return. We have reached a period 
where the old-fashioned methods will prove inadequate, if the 
masses of the people are to continue in the enjoyment of the 
prosperity to which they are entitled. There are too many 
people to be fed, housed and clothed to permit of the wasteful 
system which would maintain a horde of idle middlemen. The 
road that can give the longest haul in its own cars over its own 
lines, can make the lowest rates, and yet earn more money thin 
could be made on a haul of the same length where the cars have 
to run over half a dozen lines, each separately operated by a 
staff of expensive officials. If, at the end of the haul, the rail- 
road can transfer the goods or passengers from its own cars to its 
own steamships for carriage across the ocean, the process is con- 
tinued. Having no separate company and office organisation to 
be supported out of the earnings of the steamships, it can give 
better service for less money than its competitor less fortunately 
situated. That is a self-evident business proposition. 


MR. C. M. SCHWAB : CONSOLIDATION MEANS 
CHEAPNESS. 


Mr. Schwab, the manager of the Steel Trust, says :-— 


The larger the output, the smaller, relatively, is the cost of 
production. This is a trade axiom. It holds good whether the 
output consists of pins or of locomotives. Where the output is 
produced by fixed processes the rule applies with especial force. 
It is much more economical, proportionately, to run three 
machines under one roof than it is to run one. It is cheaper to 
run a dozen than it is to run three, and cheaper still to run a 
hundred. Therefore, the large plant has an undoubted advan- 
tage over the small plant, and this advantage increases almost 
indefinitely as the process of enlargement continues. 

One of the most considerable items of cost in manufacture 
has always been the labour of supervision. This class of labour 
produces nothing, yet, in a measure, it is the most important 
division in the industrial scheme. Under the system of con- 
centrated management this item is considerably diminished. 
Useless officials are lopped off in all directions, and that without 
impairing the efficiency of the service. On the contrary, the 
efficiency is increased ; for the new system brings a specialist of 
a high class to do the work that was performed under the old by 
a dozen or two dozen men who had no special fitness for the 
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work, but who, nevertheless, being generally large stockholders, 
drew large salaries as president, vice-president, and so on. 

Instead of restricting the opportunities for the mass of men, as 
the political agitators and others tell us is;the case, the era of 
combination has very materially enlarged these opportunities. 
Under the old individual business scheme the skilled worker had 
only limited opportunity for increased pay, and practically no 
opportunity for a partnership participation. Business enterprises, 
with a few notable exceptions, were held as close family corpora- 
tions.. Outsiders were rarely admitted. No matter how expert 
these outsiders were, they were held all their lives on a salary. 
Now the door is open to ability. 

If the issue should come before the voters to-day, even 
though it were stated flatly as a ‘‘trust issue,” it is my belief 
that the verdict would be, ‘‘ Hands off.” The country has 
never been so prosperous, and in a large measure this prosperity 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that we are managing our busi- 
ness affairs on an advanced basis. The most prosperous indus- 
tries are those in which the consolidation idea has been carried 
to the greatest extent under wise management. In those indus- 
tries work is the steadiest, and wages the highest. In the face 
of such a showing, no body of intelligent people, such as our 
voters are, would deliberately fly against their own interest. 

MR. C. R. FLINT: AND ALSO MORE DIVIDENDS. 

Mr. C. R. Flint examines the figures of forty-seven of 
the most prominent industrial companies quoted in Wall 
Street. The result proves that— 
instead of inflated values and boom quotations we are trading on 
‘a. very sound basis. The industrials, almost without exception, 
are worth a great deal more, judged by their earning capacity, 
than they are selling for in the open market. Some of these 
industrials are earning over 25 per cent. a year on their market 
values, and the average for the entire forty-seven is 13*6 per cent. 
Taking thirty-seven railways, including the best properties in the 
market, they show an average rate of earnings on their market 
value of 4°85 per cent., and on their par of total capitalisation of 
4°85 per cent. On the face of it, this would show a very sub- 
stantial situation so far as the railroads are concerned, placing 
them, as a whole, almost on a level with Government bonds, 
Instead of concentrating the wealth of the country in the hands 
of a few people, the consolidations have had exactly the reverse 
effect. Where, under the old conditions, there were a hundred 
stockholders, there are to-day a thousand or two thousand. 
Never before was there such a wide distribution of manufacturing 
interests. The great bulk of the stocks is held, not by the very 
rich, but by the moderately well-to-do. The control under the 
new system is not vested, as it was under the old, in the hands 
of a few abnormally rich men, but it rests with the majority of 
stockholders, whose numerical strength is growing every day. 


PRESIDENT THURBER: HOW THE CONSUMER PROFITS. 

‘*The Influence of Trusts on Prices”: is elaborately discussed 
by President F. B. Thurber, of the United States Export 
Association, Taking up in succession the Standard Oil 
Company, the American Sugar Refining Company, the Inter- 
national Paper Company, and the United States Steel 
Corporation, Mr. Thurber shows that the prices of commodities 
produced by these several trusts, so far from being raised as a 
result of consolidation of interests have, on the contrary, been 
frequently lowered through improvements in manufacture, in 
transportation, or in buying raw material more cheaply. Mr. 
Thurber shows also that railway rates have steadily declined as 
a result of economies of operation and improvement in service, 
from combinations and consolidations, until in the United States 
to-day they are less than one-half those of other principal 
countries. Our railways carry our chief products one thousand 
miles to our seaboard for less than the railroads of other countries 
charge for carrying these products two hundred miles inland 
from the seacoast after they have crossed the ocean, although 
passenger rates, it is admitted, have not declined as rapidly as 
freight rates. Mr. Thurber concludes that if any ‘‘ trust” 


legislation is necessary, it is in the direction of publicity and 
reports, for the protection of investors, and not in the direction 
of price-regulation. 
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Mr. C. J. BULLOCK IN REPLY. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for June Mr. Charles J. 
Bullock examines into most of the theories advanced by 
the advocates of “trusts” and rejects them. He does 
not think that trusts will adjust production to consump- 
tion in a rational and scientific manner, as is claimed. 
Mr. Bullock denies that a monopoly can supply the 
market more cheaply than a number of independent con- 
cerns. He admits that a trust might manufacture more 
cheaply than the small enterprises ; but that a single 
consolidated company can produce cheaper than the large 
constituent properties combined in it, he does not admit. 

Mr. Bullock thinks that no delay should be allowed in 
dealing with the trust situation. “ When the Standard Oil 
Company can earn annual dividends that exceed 30 per 
cent., it is evident that a few years of further debate are 
almost as much as the monopolist could desire. It seems 
dangerous, therefore, to adopt an opportunist or a tem- 
porising attitude.” Following are some of the chiet 
remedies Mr. Bullock thinks should be undertaken imme- 
diately in restricting the dangers of industrial combina- 
tions. He would agitate the question of the control of 
the national highways—the manipulation of railroad rates 
in favour of trusts. He would not hesitate to throw 
open to general use, in return for reasonable compensa- 
tion, every patent that is employed for monopolistic ends. 

The corporation laws, too, should be changed. Why 
should we longer delay concerted efforts to secure a 
national corporation law? :— 

The simple fact is that existing laws relating to tariff duties, 
railroads, patents, and business corporations have offered every 
conceivable inducement to consolidation, and have complicated 
the existing situation to such an extent that we are often unable 
to distinguish the results of permanent economic principles or 
forces from the effects of our own unwise legislation. 


WILL THEY HARMONISE CAPITAL AND LABOUR? 

In the June Cosmopolitan, Mr. E. C. Machen gives a 
striking view of J. Pierpont Morgan and his work. Mr. 
Morgan is not only essentially an American, he is of 
democratic instincts and is a man of extraordinary 
accessibility, when the importance of his time is con- 
sidered. Mr.’Machen goes on to show that these facts, 
taken with Mr. Morgan’s extraordinary insight into 
human motives, his magnetism and natural command of 
men, fit him peculiarly to deal with organised labour in 
its relations with capital :— : 

I think Mr. Morgan will yet be the largest personal factor, 
the chief agent of harmony, between capital and labour. I think 
so because he is the statesman in business circles. I have an 
idea that Mr. Morgan would like, above all things, to lead in 
harmonising possession and struggle—Capital and Labour. This 
is why I write of him as a Utopian. For it is doubtful as yet if 
he comprehends that Labour has an equal right to equal legal 
protection with its products. This is nowdenied. Labour must 
be met and dealt with on lines of righteousness, And men of 
the mould of Mr. Morgan must swing the pendulous weight 
upon the arc of fair dealing. They can do this only by co- 
operation—the next and the nobler step toward which financial 
consolidation may wisely lead, or it leads only to a wilderness 
more tangled and a desert more arid than the one that mere 
competition has moulded so maladroitly. 





THE Girl’s Realm for June contains a pretty article on 
“Birds in Their Nests,” illustrated by excellent photo- 
graphs. Miss Earl contributes an account of Miss 
Charlotte Yonge, and Mrs. Tooley a paper on “‘ Queen 
Alexandra’s Hobby ”—spinning. There is also a very 
graphic account, in letter form, of life on a,South African 
farm in time of peace. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


CHEER UP, JOHN BULL. 
MR. CARNEGIE AS A JOB’S COMFORTER. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE contributes to the Mineteenth 
Century an article on “ British Pessimism.” It is no 
doubt well meant, but John Bull is not likely to derive 
much comfort from Mr. Carnegie’s consolations. He is 
a Job’s comforter, indeed, for the foundation of all his 
discourse is that Great Britain has been beaten in the 
race by the United States, and that nothing in the world 
can restore John Bull to the position which he formerly 
occupied. He tells us that comfort is near, but before 
we can secure it one step is indispensable. The Briton 
must adjust himself to present conditions, and realise 
that there is no use in these days dwelling upon the 
past, and especially must he cease measuring his own 
country with the fortified countries of the American 
Union. It is out of the question even to compare 
41 millions of people upon two islands, 127,000 square 
miles in area, with 77 millions upon 3} million 
square miles. 

THE LAST RELIC OF OUR OLD PRIMACY, 


Only in one particular are we still ahead of the 
United States. The American citizen, man for man, 
is not as wealthy as the Briton, for with nearly 
double the population he has only one-fifth more wealth 
in the aggregate. In every other respect we are beaten, 
and all the consolation that Mr. Carnegie can give us is 
that if we make up our minds to give up the attempt to 
compete with the United States, we may, if we reverse 
our policy, still keep ahead of the other nations of the 
world, Our trade is not expanding. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach tells the world that the limit of present taxation is 
about reached, and the only consolation Mr. Carnegie 
can give to the man in the street, who still doggedly 
refuses to stop the war in Africa, is “ that the British 
people will soon be compelled to change the policy of 
seeking increased responsibilities throughout the world, 
of provoking wars and antagonising .... the peoples 
of other countries, a policy which inevitably demands 
the increased expenditures which have already lost 
for Britain her proud boast of supremacy in credit—a 
loss of genuine prestige.” Consols have fallen from 113 
to 95, and Mr. Carnegie’s only wonder is that they have 
not fallen much further. Formerly Great Britain was the 
greatest of all the countries, and in finance, commerce, 
manufactures, and shipping contended successfully with 
all the other nations combined. Britain in the one scale, 
and all the rest of the world in the other. 


ICHABOD, ICHABOD ! 


Now everything is changed, and Mr. Carnegie in his 
consolatory article thus summarises some of the causes 
which lead the average Briton to feel discouraged :— 

No longer Britain versus the world in anything, no longer 
even first among nations in wealth or credit, in manufacturing, 
mining, weaving, commerce. Primacy lost in all. In seagoing 
ships still foremost, but even there our percentage of the world’s 
shipping growing less every year. It only increased 46,000 tons 
in five years, from 1894 to 1899, and was 9,000 tons less in 1898 
than in 1896. Worse than all, supremacy lost upon the sea in 
fast monster steamships—those unequalled cruisers in war, which 
now fly the German flag, all built in Germany; not one 
corresponding ship built or building in Britain, the field entirely 
surrendered to her rival. In ironmaking, Germany has risen 
from 1,500,000 to 7,000,000 tons per year, while Britain has 
stood still, her highest product being 9,500,000 tons. The 
United States made 13,500,000 tons last year, to be exceeded 
this year, while we are making less than last, 
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In steel, the United States made 10,638,000 tons last year, 
and have made this year, so far, more than last, while we are 
falling back from our maximum of 5,000,000 tons of last year. 

In textiles, Lord Masham tells us in the Zimes that we are 
exporting less and importing more. In 1891 we exported 106 
millions, in 1899, 102 millions sterling ; in 1891 imported of 
textiles 28 millions, and in 1899, 33 millions sterling. His Lord- 
ship avers that Great Britain has not increased her export trade 
one shilling for thirty years. 

Financially we are also rapidly losing primacy. The daily 
operations of the New York Exchange exceed those of London. 
Our loans at a discount find investors in the United States, 
which, so long our greatest debtor, is becoming our chief creditor 
nation, 

THE ONE RAY OF HOPE, 


He then proceeds to administer fine crumbs of conso- 
lation, the object of which is to prove that although our 
industrial supremacy is out of date, as our army is, and our 
men cannot or do not work as they do in America, neither 
do our captains of industry compare with those of 
America, and wé are becoming more and more dependent 
upon foreign nations for food, importing every year more 
and more machinery from America, yet there is a certain 
degree of hope left for us. Not only so, but he tells us 
that we must.lessen our fondness for conquering new 
territory for markets abroad. We make our conquests, our 
trade does not increase. But still we go on in the same 
insensate fashion, and are risking a terrible war now in 
China for the sake of Chinese trade, the profit upon 
which he maintains is not worth more than £600,000 or 
£700,000 a year. We are indeed in a parlous state, and 
the only consolation which Mr. Carnegie can give 
beyond the pitiful attempt to minimise our misfortunes, 
is that if we turn right face, repudiate Jingoism and all 
its works, abandon the vain dream of conquering markets 
by the sword, and address ourselves diligently to the 
cultivation of the home market, we may escape perdition, 
otherwise we are lost. 


REPENT, OR BE LOST! 


The British Government’s expenditure is now close upon 
£3 a head, as against the United States £1, and £1 7s. 6d. 
of the Germans. England has a deficit of 11 millions at a 
time when the American Government is taking off 11 
millions of taxation. ‘‘ Even after British employers and 
employed reach the American standard of economical 
production, Britain will still remain heavily handi- 
capped in the industrial race by the enormous load of 
taxation under which her producers labour as compared 
with America.” Our soldiers, he tells us, have been 
playing at work. Our industrial army will, he thinks, 
improve, but “it is the financial situation which is 
alarming, for it needs no prophet to foretell that a 
continuance of the aggressive temper which alienates 
other Governments and peoples, and which has mistaken 
territorial acquisition for genuine empire-making, must 
soon strain the nation’s power and lay upon its productive 
capacity such burdens as will render it incapable of 
retaining the present volume of trade....” If ever a 
natjon had clear and unmistakable warnings, England 
has had them at the present time. Therefore Mr. 
Carnegie hopes the dear old motherland will reassert its 
saving common-sense, and deliver itself from the doom 
which is inevitable if it persists in its present course. 

There is no word to object to in this diagnosis of the 
situation, which is all too terribly true. But when Mr. 
Carnegie attempts to prescribe a remedy for British 
pessimism, it is to be hoped that he will have a little 
more consolation than is given in this article. 











ANOTHER JOB’S COMFORTER. 


The author of “ Drifting” contributes to the Contem- 
porary Review for June a second article upon the 
“Economic Decay of Britain.” He starts from the 
assumption, which he considers he has established in the 
preceding article, that we are rapidly drifting towards 
economic and political bankruptcy. The general decay of 
Great Britain is to be attributed either to irresistible natural 
causes, of which there are very few, or to resistible natural 
causes, or, thirdly, to artificial hindrances. In examin- 
ing the first category, he reassures us on this subject 
by declaring that the Englishman can work better 
than anybody else in the world, if he has gotga good 
chance, and that in America he holds his own with the 
American workman anywhere, and beats other workmen 
in any other country he goes to. He even goes so far as 
to maintain that Great Britain’s natural resources are as 
great as ever they were, which, considering the state of 
our iron mines, is at least an arguable proposition ; that 
Great Britain’s strategical position for industry, com- 
merce, and navigation, is as advantageous as ever it was, 
and that all the natural wealth-creating elements are 
still with us. 
WHY WE ARE “ DECAYING.” 

What, then, are the resistible causes? The author 
wastes some pages for the purpose of proving that 
England is not a Free Trade country because she 
taxes tobacco and wines and spirits, to say nothing 
of tea and cocoa. The amount paid of import 
duties by the United Kingdom is Ios. a head, as 
against 4s. in Russia, 8s. in the United States. Into 
the question of import duties we need not follow him. 
He admits himself that this is a comparatively small 
question, but it is more interesting to note what 
he says on the subject of the extent to which our railways 
are responsible for industrial decay. He maintains that 
nearly all productive and wealth-creating industries are 
decaying except ship-building and machinery construc- 
tion. Only primitive industries, such as mining, fishing, 
and cattle-breeding, can now be carried on at a profit. 


WHAT WE SUFFER FROM RAILWAYS. 


This is largely due, he maintains, to the fact that rail- 
ways throttle our industries, and enormously increase the 
cost of living. He asserts that the railways have 
watered their capital to such an extent that between 1873 
and 1898 the amount of addition to their capital was 
equivalent to very nearly £100,000 per mile for each 
mile in the new railways constructed. The result of this 
is that, while the capital of German railways is only 
£20,000 per mile, that of French £25,000, and that of 
Belgium £28,500, every mile of English railways repre- 
sents a capital of £50,000. The railway capital of 
Great Britain has been inflated to the amount of 
41,134,000,000, which is three times as much as is 
necessary. Hence, in order to earn a fair dividend, 
British railways must charge at least three times the 
amount they need to charge. But that is not their 
only offence. The writer complains that the methods 
of management are so wasteful, and the result is 
that they really charge four times more than what 
would be a fair price. In the United States, the ‘legal 
maximum of fare for first-class is 1d. a mile. In 


Germany and the United States the fare for clerks and 
working men is, all day long, something between jd. and 
id. per mile. 

Not only are their charges four times heavier than they 
ought to be, with the result that the population is con- 
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gested in the city slums, but they have differential rates 
for the purpose of favouring the foreigner at the expénse 
of the British producer. Apples from America and Tas- 
mania can be sold at a profit at Covent Garden when 
apples growing a few miles out of London are left 
to rot on the trees because the railway charges 
are so high that the farmer cannot afford to send 
them into the market. According ,to Sir Hiram 
Maxim the rate of transport on British railways per ton 
is 12; times higher than in American railways. He 
complains that we have all the disadvantages of a 
monopoly and none of the advantages of competition, 
for the railways have created a gigantic trust by their 
working agreement, which abolishes free competition. 
They have barred the most important canals or secured 
possession of them. They oppose secretly and indirectly 
the construction of light railways and electric trams, and 
they show the greatest enmity in Parliament and out of 
it to motor traffie. Asa result of the crippling restric- 
tions which they place upon electric trams, our trollies 
cannot go more than eight miles an hour to Kew, while 
in sleepy old Italy, Austria, and Spain and Portugal 
they go at fifteen. In England there are not only 300 
miles of electric traction, in Germany there are 3,000, 
and in America 20,000. 

The charges of the English dock companies are 
another cause which handicaps us badly, and the ship- 
ping ring fixes freights in such a way that it costs 25s. a 
ton to bring sewing machines from New York to London 
direct, and only 20s. a ton to bring them from New York 
to Hamburg or Hamburg to London, inclusive of the 
cost of loading and reloading. 

After thus dealing faithfully with the railways, the 
author of “ Drifting” attacks our laws, our system of 
patents, and of conveyancing, and of Company Law, 
finishing up with an onslaught on the Stock Exchange. 
In considering the human factor, he maintains that our 
leaders of industry are not up to the mark, and that our 
working men do, on the whole, less work than their 
competitors in the United States and Germany. They 
work fewer hours, work more leisurely, and their work is 
less efficient. Therefore, although the author of “ Drift- 
ing” maintains that all things can be mended if we 
would change everything, there is no hope for us if we go 
on as we are at present. 

BUT ARE WE DECAYING? 

Mr. H. Morgan-Browne follows the author of “ Drift- 
ing” by an article in which he maintains that, so far 
from decaying, we are in a very comfortable and healthy 
condition. His article is chiefly.devoted to a discussion 
of the first paper of the author of “ Drifting.” It is as 
crammed with figures as a statistical abstract, and is 
illustrated by elaborate diagrams. He convicts the 
author of “Drifting” of various more or less dis- 
ingenuous methods of manipulating figures, 
finishes him off by triumphantly demonstrating the 
absurdity of the popular notion of some protec- 
tionists that we are living upon our capital, 
because there is an excess of imports over exports of 
£180,000,000 annually accruing to the United Kingdom. 
Anyone of the meanest capacity can see that if we 
receive £180,000,000 of goods every year more than we 
send out, we must be becoming richer to that extent, 
unless it can be shown that in some other way we 
have to return an equivalent for this £ 180,000,000. 

A STRONG POINT. 

Now it is just here where the author of “ Drifting ” 

and men of his school signally fail. The first idea 
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of the uninstructed controversialist is to maintain that 
we pay for the balance in gold. The answer to this 
is that we import more gold than we export. A certain 
roportion of this may be accounted for by the fact that 
British travellers abroad take a certain amount with 
them in their own pockets, which does not appear in 
the customs returns, but this is a very trifle compared 
with the vast sums involved in this controversy. Driven 
from the contention that we pay in gold for the excess of 
imports over our exports, the Protectionist maintains that 
we have to pay for the excess by parting with our 
scrip and stocks. The foreigner, says the author of 
“Drifting,” is buying from us foreign Government 
stock, American railway bonds, mining shares, &c., 
representing enormous value, and it is these securities 
which are part of the value given by us for the 
immense imports received. Mr. Morgan-Browne points 
out that in the last twenty-five years this excess of 
imports over exports amounts to about £3,002,000,000. 
During this time, if the author of “ Drifting” be right, 
solid securities approximating to this amount had been 
trensferred from the British investor to the foreigner. 


OUR FOREIGN INVESTMENTS INCREASING. 


But what are the facts? Here Mr. Morgan-Browne has 
his opponent completely on the hip. For in the last 
eighteen years, between 1881 and 1899, the amount 
of assessments to the income tax on income derived 
from foreign and colonial securities, instead of falling 
off, has more than doubled. They stood at 
48,000,000 a year in 1881. They stand at 
£19,000,000 a year to-day. There is, indeed, not a par- 
ticle of evidence to show that the British capitalist 
has parted with his foreign or home investments. All 
the evidence, including income-tax returns, shows that 
the amount of our income from these sources has steadily 
risen at the very time when, according to the author of 
“ Drifting,” it ought to have been steadily diminishing. 
Although this is demonstrably true, it does not carry us 
very far. The author of “ Drifting,” and all the Protec- 
tionist school, spoil their case by over-stating it. But 
they have a quite sufficient body of unassailable facts to 
go upon without endangering their argument by such top- 


hamper as this. 
oo 


OUR ONE INTERNATIONAL MAN. 
GENERAL BOOTH. 


Mr. W. T. STEAD supplies the Young Man with a 
character sketch of General Booth. He remarks at the 
outset that “the Salvation Army was very fortunate in 
its beginnings. The Devil has always been its best 
friend. As an advertising agent he has left nothing to 
be desired ; but of late years he seems to have been 
somewhat neglecting his duty.” This is the summary 
impression given of the man :— 


General Booth is a picturesque personality, full of kindly 
‘humour, wide tolerance, and almost savage earnestness. Lord 
Wolseley told me he always reminded him in appearance of 
‘General Napier, whose statue in Trafalgar Square does bear a 
certain resemblance to General Booth, especially in its nose. 

Apart from his distinctively religious work, General Booth is 
chiefly interesting to me as almost the only Englishman of our 
time who has made any distinct impression upon any consider- 
able number of foreigners. . . . 

As the facilities for travel have multiplied and increased, the 
insularity of our people seems to have developed in the same 
ratio, Mrs, Josephine Butler and General Booth stand alone 
as the one woman and one man who address public meetings 
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abroad and are in active living contact with at least some 
departments of the national life of foreigners... . 

If all mankind are brothers, as we are supposed to believe, 
General Booth deserves credit for being probably one who 
knows more members of the family to speak to than any other 
living man... . 


‘““MORE OF A RUSSIAN THAN AN ENGLISHMAN.” 


“é ” 


He is absolutely free from ‘‘ side . . that hauteur which 
does so much to make us detested by our Continental neighbours. 
: General Booth is hail-fellow-well-met wherever he goes. 
To him all human beings are children of one Father, and he is 
singularly free from the prejudices of race or of colour. 

In this respect, and also in some others, General Booth is 
much more of a Russian than an Englishman. When the 
Russian painter, Verestchagin, was in London, he attended one 
of the services of the Army, and was immensely delighted with 
the free and easy spirit and fraternal jollity which prevailed at 
the meeting. ‘‘It is just the kind of thing that would spread 
like wildfire in Russia,” he said. ‘‘ It isso fraternal, and hearty, 
and simple, with any amount of enthusiasm.” Whether from 
that reason or not I do not know, but the Army has never 
been allowed to enter Russia, and I well remember the kind of 
holy horror that was excited in certain orthodox quarters in St. 
Petersburg by anentirely baseless report that my first visit to Russia 
was undertaken with a view to securing an open door for the 
Salvationists in the Russian Empire. General Booth has 
visited Finland, where the Salvation Army is strong. He is 
extremely popular in Stockholm, and in the northern countries 
generally. Inthe Latin countries the Salvation Army has not 
taken much root. 


THE GENERAL AND THE AMALGAMATOR. 


The General is declared to be best known at home and 
abroad for his “Darkest England” scheme. His 
relations with the South African Colossus are thus 
described :— 

He met Cecil Rhodes both in Africa and London and liked 
him well, Cecil Rhodes was very much taken with the General. 
He visited the Labour Colony at Hadleigh, and spent 
a day with the heads of the Army. The visit of inspec- 
tion ended with the inevitable prayer-meeting, in which 
the General prayed earnestly, as is his wont, for the salvation 
of his distinguished visitor. - Cecil Rhodes’ demeanour 
was noted at the time as being singularly reverent and 
sympathetic, in marked contradistinction to that of others of 
the party. He told me afterwards, ‘‘ The General’s all right. 
I quite agree with him, only with the difference of one word. 
Where he says salvation, I say empire. Otherwise we are quite 
in accord.” Possibly General Booth might be of a different 
opinion. 

Mr. Stead regrets that General Booth has not used the 
Salvation Army to support the Progressive cause in the 
London County Council elections. 


HIS DISTINCTIVE IDEAS. 


“A leading member of the Salvation Army” sends Mr. 
Stead the following list of distinctive ideas in the General’s 
teachings :— 

The old-fashioned faith at a time when almost all revelation is 
criticised away. 

The idea of concentration upon salvation versus materialism 
and philosophies. 

The union of all for the good of the worst. 

Lay ministry ; the raising of the poorest to the highest levels 
of ministry, authority, and efficiency. 

Woman’s public ministry. 

Practical versus University education. 

The higher militarism versus the apotheosis of fogeyism. 

The gospel of work. 

Quality of the lower race achieved. 

Union of the empire. 

Fellowship and brotherhood between various nationalities. 
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BREAKING JOHN BULL’S BACK. 
By SIR ROBERT GIFFEN. 

In the Wineteenth Century Sir Robert Giffen, the 
ablest of living economists, contributes an article upon 
“The Standard of Strength for our Army,” which might 
be reprinted with advantage as a tract by the Peace 
Society and circulated as a reductio ad absurdum of the 
crazy Imperialism which is driving the empire to destruc- 
tion. Sir Robert Giffen, being clothed and in his right 
mind, calmly sets forth, seriously and in good faith, the 
conclusions at which he has arrived as to the irreducible 
minimum required to carry on the fighting departments 
of the British Empire. It is with a gasp that we read 
his demonstration that it is quite certain practically that 
with all the economy possible we shall have Army Esti- 
mates of forty millions and upwards in peace times before 
very long. Further, there must be Navy Estimates of 
equal amount. Eighty millions a year, therefore, is the 
burden which John Bull must shoulder, if he is to con- 
tinue on his present tack. Sir Robert Giffen maintains 
that the country can well afford to meet such an outlay, 
and the sacrifices should be willingly made. Could there 
be a more conclusive demonstration of the justice of the 
memorable warning of the Russian Emperor in the Peace 
Rescript which led to the meeting of the Hague Con- 
ference? 





THE PENALTY FOR JINGOISM. 

Such is the penalty which we have to pay for de- 
liberately choosing to appeal to the sword instead of 
accepting the repeated and plaintive appeal of President 
Kruger to allow the South African question to be settled 
by arbitration, Sir Robert Giffen is very precise and 
methodical in this business estimate of the indispensable 
standard of strength required. He thinks that it is 
absolutely necessary that when the war is ended in South 
Africa we must maintain a permanent garrison in the 
country of 50,000 men ; further, that we ought to add 
15,000 men to the permanent garrison of Egypt. His 
estimate is that we ought to have 30,000 trained soldiers 
in a garrison of forts at home with a field army of 80,000 
men. The Indian garrison he puts down at 20,000, and 
the other garrisons abroad at 40,000, their present figure. 
The additional troops required for South Africa and 
Egypt will raise the army to 270,000 men. To these we 
must add another 90,000 for recruits, who are not 
sufficiently trained to take their place in the line of battle. 

THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION IN ARMS. 


Therefore the total numbers of our peace establishment 
must be 360,000 or 90,000 more than the Government 
considered sufficient. In addition to this he would have 
a regular army reserve of 160,000, and 350,000 auxiliary 
forces, giving us a total force under arms amounting to 
780,000, without recruits. In order to get this additional 
strength, he would double the pay, and give a private 2s. 
a day and all found. This would add a trifle of four 
millions a year to the Army Estimates. But the pay of 
the militia and volunteers must also be increased. This, 
with the cost of the increased number of regular troops, 
would add another five millions to the Estimates. 

Even this does not content him. He thinks that it 
might be useful that qualification for military service 
should be required from all young men reaching a certain 
age, failing which they must be enrolled in the militia. 
He concludes his paper by declaring that his estimate is 
the minimum of what is now required on the assumption 
that our Navy is really preponderant. No comment is 
necessary in order to emphasise the significance of such 
an exposition of the consequences of Jingoism. 
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CHINESE FINANCE. 


To the first May number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
M. Levy contributes an article on Chinese finance, which 
is naturally of considerable interest at this moment. The 
financial position of China is, as is well known, greatly 
complicated by the numerous loans which she has 
borrowed from various European countries. There is, 
to begin with, no fixed monetary system in China, for the 
tael, which is the common unit, has no fixed value, but 
varies in different places. Silver money is only found on 
the fringe of China in the parts influenced by the com- 
merce of the ports ; and when the traveller penetrates 
into the interior he finds the currency becoming more 
and more one of copper and even zinc. At the same 
time it is a curious fact that all kinds of currencies have 
been tried in China. Thus, one Emperor coined large 
pieces of gold three centuries before Christ, and another 
Emperor, 240 B.C., issued banknotes engrossed upon deer- 
skin, 

BANKING. 


M. Levy goes on to describe the banking system of China, 
which has, he says, attained a remarkable development. 
The bank enjoys an absolute liberty in each province. 
There is one to which is entrusted the treasure of the 
local Government, and which collects all the taxes, on 
which it gets a commission of 2 per cent. For the rest 
the banks conduct ordinary banking business, they 
negotiate bills of exchange and make advances on 
security, as well as deal in precious metals. Many of 
them are in correspondence with European banks, 
among which they have a high reputation for honesty 
and ability. By the side of these native banks there are 
a large number of money-lenders, who obtain what would 
be considered in Europe extortionate interest—sometimes 
as much as 3 per cent. per month—though at the same 
time borrowers are allowed sometimes as long as three 
years to pay back. M. Levy says that certain European 
banks, such as the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, 
and China, the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, and some others have themselves gone 
into the business of money-lending with very profitable 
results. 

BUDGET. 


We pass on to consider the Budget of China. In the 
modern sense of the word China has no Budget, and the 
accounts which are officially published certainly do not 
represent the true state of affairs. There must therefore 
always be a certain element of doubt in discussing the 
financial position of China, and one can only do so under 
the distinct understanding that the figures mentioned are 
not necessarily accurate. Without following M. Levy 
through the elaborate statistics which he adduces, it will 
perhaps be sufficient to say that he is deeply convinced 
of the enormous wealth of China, not only in tea and 
silk and cotton, but also in various minerals. It is by 
means of railways, he says, that this wealth can be 
opened up. With regard to the indemnity to be paid by 
China to the Powers, M. Levy makes the illuminating 
remark that the Powers must, in order to recoup them- 
selves for the cost of restoring order in Peking, furnish 
their debtor with the means of augmenting her revenues. 





“The Art of Entertaining” in the June Cosmopolitan 
is beautifully illustrated by Thomas M. Peirce, but is 
described by Lady Jeune in a way that may make the 
poor content not to be burdened with the*cares of hospi- 
tality which press so heavily upon the rich. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 
By MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 

THERE are nearly twenty pages in the Minetcenth 
Century from the pen of Mr. Frederic Harrison, who 
has just returned from a visit to the United States. 
Like everything that Mr. Harrison writes, it is so 
brilliant and thoughtful that the reader finds himself 
continually sighing that so great a man of letters should 
be so, comparatively speaking, a wasted force in English 
life. However, we must not look a gift horse in the 
mouth, and we must take the goods the gods provide 
us without lamenting that we are denied what we would 
fain receive. Mr. Harrison evidently had a very good 
time in America, saw many of the best people, and 
succeeded miraculously in shutting his eyes to what 
he did not wish to see. For instance, he calmly tells us 
in the last page that although he was months in the 
United States, he never saw or heard of the Yellow 
Press, nor did he meet any one who read it. As the two 
distinctively yellow papers, so called, are the Yournal 
and the World of New York, which circulate a million 
and a-half between them every day, and as they both 
stand at the very forefront of American journalism for 
characteristically American enterprise, this declaration 
affords a very striking illustration of Mr. Harrison’s 
capacity not to see things which are obvious enough to 
other men. That he should describe the Yellow Press as 
if it were a brutal and gutter press is not surprising, seeing 
that he is admittedly writing about a matter on which he 
possesses no information. 


A SURPRISING GENERALISATION. 

Almost as remarkable is another statement which he 
makes—that the American world is practically run by 
genuine Americans :— 

Those who direct the State, who administer the cities} control 
the legislatures . . . are nearly all of American birth, and all of 
marked American type. 

From which it would seem that Mr. Harrison was not 
only oblivious of Yellow journals, but stone blind to such 
a familiar fact as the long-established domination of 
Richard Croker in New York. As a matter of fact, 
whatever may be the case about the ‘direction of the 
State or the control of the legislatures, the administration 
of the great American cities must have changed very 
much since I was in America if no trace can be found of 
the Irish element. When I returned’ from America, I 
came away with a distinct impression—based upon a 
careful analysis of the nationality of the mayors, chief 
constables, and aldermen of several great American 
cities—that the very reverse was the truth, and that 
American cities, as a rule, were almost as much governed 
by the Irish as the cities of British India are by Anglo- 
Indians. These, however, are but small points, and I 
am perhaps wrong in speaking of them at all in 
noticing an article with most of which I am in thorough 
agreement. 

A ROSEATE VIEW. 

Mr. Harrison is very enthusiastic about the United 
States. Not even the Jingoism which has been developed 
of late years in the Republic offends him. He says he 
sees in the New World a great field, both moral and 
intellectual, for the peaceful development of an industrial 
society ; and this society is in the main sound, honest, 
and wholesome. The relations of the sexes, he thinks, 
are in a state far more sound and pure than they 
are in the Old World. He neither saw nor heard any- 
thing of the worship of the Almighty dollar, and he 
can say the same thing as to official, corruption and 
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political intrigue. He declares that the zeal 
learning, justice, and humanity lies so deep in 
American heart that it will in the end solve the 
two grave problems of capital and labour, and the gulf 
between people of colour and the people of European 
blood. He admits that he was surprised and shocked, 
too, to hear from men of great culture and humanity, 
sweeping condemnation of the negro race, and cool 
indifference to the continual reports of barbarous lynch- 
ings. He thinks that the vast numbers of the people and 
the passion for equality tend to tow averages in thought, 
in manners, and in public opinion ; but this is a passing 
phase. Ofthe country as a whole, the people who dwell 
in it, and the cities that they have built to live in, and 
their institutions, he is full of praise. ; Even President 
McKinley fills him with enthusiasm. At the ceremony of 
inauguration he says that he “sate thro’ the ceremonies 
with placid dignity, his fine features, in their stern repose, 
looking like a bronze figure of the Elder Brutus, or Cato 
the Censor.” 
THE FAIREST CAPITAL IN THE WORLD. 


The Capitol at Washington struck him “ as being the 
most effective mass of public buildings in the world.” 
From the pictorial point of view, the admirable propor- 
tions of the central dome impressed him more than those 
of St. Peter’s, the Cathedral of Florence, St. Sophia at 
Constantinople, St. Isaac’s at St. Petersburg, the Pan- 
theon, St. Paul’s, or the new Cathedral at Berlin. The 
site of the Capitol he considers the noblest in the world, if 
we exclude that of the Parthenon in its pristine glory. 
“Washington, the youngest capital city in the world, bids 
fair to become, before the twentieth century is ended, the 
most beautiful and certainly the most commodious.” 
Nothing since the fall of old Rome and Byzantium, 
not even Genoa in its prime, has equalled the lavish 
use of magnificent marble ‘columns, granite blocks, and 
ornamental stone, as we see it to-day in the United 
States. “If the artists of the future can be restrained 
within the limits of good sense and good taste, Washing- 
ton may look more like the Rome of the’Antonines than 
any city of the Old World.” The British architect has 
much to learn from modern American builders. In 
matters of construction. contrivance, the free use of new 
kinds of stone and wood, of plumbing, heating, and the 
minor arts of fitting, the belated European in America 
feels himself a Rip Van Winkle whirled into a new century 
and a later civilisation.” 

EDUCATION AND LABOUR. 

He is also lost in amazement and admiration over the 
immense energy and lavish magnificence of the apparatus 
of education. The whole educational machinery of America 
must be at least tenfold that of the United Kingdom. 
That open to women must be at least twentyfold greater 
than with us, and it is rapidly advancing to meet that of 
men both in numbers and quality. The United States 
is still the paradise of labour for the populations of the 
Old World. The standard of material well-being in the 
United States reaches for the masses of the labouring 
people a far higher and more permanent point than has 
ever yet been attained by the labouring man of Europe. 
Yet for all that Mr. Harrison thinks that American life 
is too hurried and rushed for him to care to live it. 

LIFE IN’A WHIRL. 

It is a perpetual whirl of telephones, telesemes, phono- 
graphs, electric-bells, motors, lifts and automatic instru- 
ments—the mere sight of it is incompatible with 
continuous thought. Yet notwithstanding this, he did 
not learn that the percentage of suicide or insanity was 
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very seriously increased by these truly maddening inven- 
tions. Everywhere he finds vast expansion, .collective 
force, inexhaustible energy and absence of all caste feel- 
ing, and everywhere a sense of equality which dominates 
literature, politics, habits and manners. The owner of a 
splendid mansion has to ascend ten steps to his own 
door, because American and even Irish helps decline to 
live in rooms below the level of the street. 
BRITONS BEATEN BY THEIR OWN BROOD. 

Mr. Harrison agrees with Mr. Carnegie in recognising 
that the industrial sceptre of the world is rapidly passing, 
if it has not already passed, to the United States :— 

‘*No competent observer,” he says, ‘‘can doubt that in 
wealth, manufactures, material progress of all kinds, the United 
States, in a very few years, must hold the first place in the world 
without dispute. . . . Their energy exceeds that of the British ; 
their intelligence is hardly second to that of Germany and 
France. .. . Britons, in their narrow island and their comfortable 
traditions, must recognise that the industrial prizes must 
ultimately go to numbers, national unity, physical resources, 
geographical opportunities, trained intelligence, and restless 
ambition.” 

Nevertheless, it is cheering to know from the same 
authority that, although the Americans have beaten us, 
they are merely ourselves in a different climate and a 
different continent. He notices no radical difference 
between Americans and English. The life of the Empire 
and the Republic is the same, mutatis mutandis. The 
intellectual, social and religious tone is nearly identical. 
Americans and Englishmen physically are the same race 
with the same strength, energy and beauty. Except for 
superficial things, they live the same lives, and have the 
same interests, aims and standards of opinion, and in 
literature, science, art, philosophy, the Atlantic is less of 
a barrier between our two peoples than is St. George’s 
Channel or the Tweed in the British Isles. 
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PICTURE POSTCARDS AS LINKS OF EMPIRE. 

ON the 2oth of this month the lists will be finally 
closed for the complete set of postcards which illustrate 
the Colonial Tour of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York. As a souvenir this set could not be surpassed. 
The cards cover the whole journey, and, as the essential 
feature of the scheme is that the cards are posted at 
each place during the visit of the Prince, they form a 
pictorial and chronological chain of postcards which can 
be obtained nowhere else. The towns in which the cards 
are to be posted are Durban, Cape Town, Ascension, 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, St. John’s 
(Newfoundland), and port of arrival home respectively. 
Each card bears the stamp of the place from which it is 
sent. The set of ten cards costs only 3s. The Durban, 
Cape Town, and Ascension cards cannot be subscribed 
for after June 20th, but the seven remaining cards can be 
ordered until August 2oth, and will cost 2s. 

THE NATIONAL EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTH POLE. 


The early departure of a British ship to the Antarctic 
in search of the South Pole has enabled us to assist 
collectors and others still further. By special arrange- 
ment with Captain Scott, the commander of the s.s. 
Discovery, and Mr. E. Wrench, we are issuing four 
cards which will be sent to subscribers as follows :— 

No. 1 will be posted in London on the day of depar- 
ture from that port, and will bear a view of the Discovery 
and an autograph portrait of Captain Scott. 

No. 2 will be taken out on the Déscovery and be 
posted from a port of call ez route. It will bear a map of 
the proposed route of the expedition. 
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No. 3 will be on an a design dealing with 
the departure of the Expedition in search. of the South 
Pole, and will be posted from the s.s. Discovery at the 
last Port of Call, probably in New Zealand, before pro- 
ceeding to the unknown regions. 

No. 4 will be taken aboard the s.s. Discovery during 
her wanderings among the icebergs of the Antarctic Seas, 
and will be posted at a foreign Port of Call on the return 
of the Expedition. 

Cards 2, 3, and 4 will bear Colonial stamps and Post- 
marks. 

By the further kindness of Captain Scott it has been 
arranged that every card shall be postmarked with the 
stamp of the s.s. Déscovery ; so that any cards sold 
without this postmark are not genuine “Links of 
Empire ” Postcards. 

Two of the cards will be coloured, and the other two 
will be printed by the best collotype method. The price of 
the set of four cards, sent stamped to any address, is 2s. 

All orders for the above sets should be sent to HENRY 
STEAD, 14, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 

ee 
Harnessing Niagara. 

THE June number of the American Review of Reviews 
contains an interesting article upon the way in which 
electricity is generated at Niagara :— 

The canal which so unostentatiously takes its fraction from 
the Niagara River has a capacity in its 12ft. of depth to serve 
the station with water sufficient for the generation of 100,000 
horse-power, twice the capacity of the present electrical instal- 
lation. The power-station is nearly 5o0oft. long, and is built 
over an excavation in the solid rock 178ft. deep, which runs its 
entire length—a mammoth cellar. The pen-stocks, which con- 
duct the water from the canal to the turbines, consist of 74ft. 
steel tubes running from the head gates at the surface to the 
turbine ‘‘deck ” 140ft. below, paralleling the connecting shafts. 
No draft tubes are used on the other side of the water-wheels, 
the water, after leaving them, simply dropping to the bottom of 
the wheel pit, where a short, curved passage conducts it to the 
exit tunnel, and it flows at the rate of about 20 miles per hour 
to the river below. 

The ten machines are of 5,000 horse-power each, the 430 
cubic feet of water rushing through the turbines below every 
second turning them at the rate of 250 revolutions per minute. 
The speed of the periphery of this great mass of iron is 9,000 
feet per minute, and the weight of the revolving element about 
forty tons. The ring which forms the yoke, and which with- 
stands the immense centrifugal force as well as the magnetic 
torsional strains, is a solid, nickel-steel forging, 11 feet 7: inches 
in diameter, made without a weld. The complete height of the 
dynamo is 11 feet 6 inches. 

PBB DDI II I I I ID DS" 


THE Royal Magazine for May contains an interesting 
article, “ Round the World with a Biograph.” Among 
those biographed were the Pope, the Queen of Holland, 
Admiral Dewey, and General Buller. It also contains 
an account of bumble peg tennis, a game which can be 
played in a very circumscribed area. It is a very simple 
game, and yet it affords any amount of physical exertion, 
and between two skilful players is productive of a great 
amount of excitement. It consists simply of an upright 
pole, from which is suspended a tennis-ball, attached to 
a string. The two players face each other with ordinary 
rackets, but each player must remain within his own 
ground, The leading player strikes off, the art being to 
coil the string round and round until the ball is brought 
up taut to the pole. The object of the opposing player 
is to drive the ball in the opposite direction. Whoever 


succeeds in first wrapping the line completely round the 
pole, scores. 
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THE HOPE FOR THE SOUTHERN NEGRO. 
By Dr. ALBERT SHAW. 


Dr. ALBERT SHAW contributes to the June number of 
the American Review of Keviews several pages of the 
section Progress of the World, describing what he saw 
and thought during a recent tour in the Southern States, 
as one of a party of men and women interested in edu- 
cational work in the South. The party, which was 
headed by Mr. Robert C. Ogden, visited Hampton, 
attended a Conference at Winston Salem, and then went 
on to Tuskegee by way of Atalanta. 


NO HOPE IN FRANCHISE. 
Dr. Shaw says :— 


The new census shows that the negro race is not increasing 
nearly as fast in the South as the white race, owing to the 
much higher rate of negro mortality. The South is destined 
to remain predominantly a white man’s country; but the 
negroes are going to stay, and it is as necessary to make each 
individual a good and useful negro according to his capacities, 
just as it is necessary to make each white individual as good and 
as useful as his natural endowments will permit, 

By one means or another the negro vote in almost every one 
of the Southern States has been practically eliminated. The 
best friends of the negro are not giving themselves much present 
concern about this particular matter. They are well aware 
that in the long run the laws of this country will have to work 
equally, and that a negro citizen who possesses positive qualifi- 
cations for taking a part in the government of his community 
and his State will in due time come into his opportunity. They 
consider that the negro race should now learn to work, save 
money, make homes, and grow in moral character and intel- 
ligence. 

EDUCATION THE ONLY HOPE. 


At the Winston-Salem Conference :— 


Upon one thing everybody was agreed—namely, that the 
principal business of the statesman, the philanthropist, and the 
good citizen of the United States at the present time and for the 
immediate future must be the task of public education. But it was 
not content to rest there, and adopted resolutions calling for 
the publication and distribution of its proceedings, and more 
particularly for the appointment of a standing board of seven 
members -to enter upon an active campaign on behalf of the 
improvement of educational conditions in the South. This 
seems the beginning of a great practical movement. 


INTEGRAL EDUCATION AT. TUSKEGEE, 


At institutions for coloured youth in the South, of which 
Hampton and Tuskegee are the most conspicuous examples, 
integral education is the cardinal principle. The individual 
student is developed and trained in all his nature and faculties to 
take a useful place in the community. The school itself is a 
community. The Tuskegee Institute—which is strictly a negro 
community, without a white man living in it, from Mr. Booker 
Washington, the principal, to the youngest student—cccupies 
in all fifty buildings or more, in which there is carried on a 
well co-ordinated social life that is of itself a constant source of 
influence and benefit to the pupil, because it familiarises him 
at every turn with those things that men associated together 
have in these modern times been able to accomplish for the 
decency, comfort, and dignity of daily life. Every student, no 
matter what particular work he may do in the institute com- 
munity, sees going on about him all the more essential handi- 
crafts and industries pursued both for production and also for 
instruction, 

HOW IT WORKS. 

Dr. Shaw says that he was much impressed by the 
practical way in which the negro youths were taught 
arithmetic :— 

Each one of these pupils, boys and girls alike, had been 
Tequired to go to the place where ground had been broken for 
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the new Carnegie library, take careful measurements of the 
ground as staked out, and make a neat scale drawing from 
which a practical builder could have worked. Having ascer- 
tained the superficial area, each pupil was instructed to find ou’ 
the depth to which the architect had decided to dig the cellar, 
and then to calculate the number of cubic yards of necessary 
excavation. Thus, not only were such students as actually 
worked on the Carnegie library building obliged to learn these 
things as they laboured, but even the pupils serving in other 
parts of the industrial organisation were taught their lessons in 
mathematics, not so much from books as through direct applica- 
tion to the problems that had to be solved every day in the work 
going on about them. We mention this as a simple hint to 
many white teachers, who might accomplish more in these days 
of late spring and early summer by taking their pupils out-of- 
doors, and giving their arithmetic or geography lessons a relation 
to things in the vicinity, than by severe thumbing of books 
through weary hours at stiff desks, 


SOMETHING LIKE A POTATO CROP. 


Professor Carver, head of the Agricultural departments 
at Tuskegee, appears to be a kind of a prodigy. Dr. Shaw 
says :— 

Two or three years ago he measured off two adjacent acres of 
ordinary land on the school farm. One of these acres he treated 
with six or seven dollars’ worth of a fertiliser that he himself 
prepared on scientific principles. The other acre he left as it was. 
Both acres were planted with potatoes, both being ploughed and 
cultivated in exactly the same way. The fertilised acre produced 
400 bushels of a valuable grade of potatoes, while the other acre 
produced 40 bushels of a cheap and undesirable grade. The 
statement of such a fact awakens profound respect for Professor 
Carver, and renders him an oracle through all the country round- 
about. It paves the way for an ardent study of the chemical 
c >stituents of the potato on the one hand, and of the corre- 
sponding elements of the soil on the other hand. This professor 
is an advocate of small farms well tilled. It is perfectly feasible 
to make such ideas as his prevalent throughout the South ; and 
the result would be a complete transformation. 





HOW THE TSAR SPENDS HIS DAY. 


THE Leisure Hour for June in its oversea notes gives. 
the following information about the great autocrat :— 


According to a recent article in the Cologne Volkszeitung, 
the Tsar rises at half-past eight. He dresses himself, 
and during this occupation drinks a cup of tea. At nine he 
takes up the most weighty of his documents and discusses 
them with a Secretary of State. Between ten and eleven 
he has a light breakfast, and after breakfast until about one 
o’clock he listens to the report of ministers, and signs 
the endless papers placed before him for his signature. 
The reports of the provincial governors are also scanned by the 
Tsar during these hours. He is fond of writing marginal notes. 
on them, all of which are edited by secretaries, and reach the 
provincial governors in due course. During these two hours the 
Tsar consumes one glass of tea after another. He seldom touches 
wine until the evening, but the tea has sometimes bread and 
caviare to accompany it. ‘The next three hours until four o’clock 
are devoted to family life, and wonderful are the games which 
the mighty monarch and his three daughters have together. 
It is during these hours of relaxation that the Tsar has the news- 
papers read to him by one of his adjutants. The Zimes, the 
Figaro, the Cologne Gazette are the papers mostly referred to. 
The Tsar seldom or never reads a book. No one has ever seen 
a book in his hand. At four o’clock work again begins, and is 
continued until seven o’clock, when dinner is served. If the 
Dowager Empress, most beloved of mothers, appears at dinner, 
the Tsar lingers with her until ten o’clock, when he again retires 
to his cabinet to work until midnight. The Tsar looks well at 
present, and since his recent illness in the Crimea has not been 
subject to the epileptic attacks which formerly so distressed him. 
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THE WORLD’S WELCOME 
To THE FIRST COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENT. 


Tue April number of the Review of Reviews for 
Austraiasta is distinguished by an imposing array of 
“Greetings from many lands to Federated Australia.” 
Mr. Shaw Fitchett “invited all sorts of notabilities— 
English and foreign, political, journalistic, and diplomatic, 
famous writers, learned divines, the heads of ancient 
colleges, the editors of powerful journals, the governors 
of far-off colonies—to give some brief personal message 
of goodwill and counsel to the Australian Common- 
wealth.” He is to be congratulated on the remarkable 
response he has elicited. .Of the messages which are 
reproduced in facsimile, and mostly accompanied with 
portraits, a few may be cited here :— 

CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 

I wish every blessing to the First Parliament of Federated 
Australia. I, therefore, earnestly pray that it will not be 
ashamed to recognise God and our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. If there be minorities that recognise neither, let them 
not master the majority by shutting its mouth and dragging it 
down to their own sad condition of agnosticism, Many will 
anxiously wait to learn whether your Commonwealth is to start 
on its journey under the guidance of a Christian or of an anti- 
Christian Parliament.. There is nothing between the two. 

IAN MACLAREN. 

Our hearts are warm in the Homeland to the “sons of the 
blood ” for their loyalty.to the Empire. We congratulate you 
all on the new Commonwealth of Australia and pray it may 
stand and flourish for ever on freedom, patriotism, knowledge, 
and the fear of God. 

RIDER HAGGARD, 

If Australia desires to become a Queen among Nations let her 
-sons turn their backs to the cities and bide upon the land. Of 
this Iam sure, the proudest future will be to the peoples who 
tread the fields—not to those who trip along the pavement. 

A. CONAN DOYLE, 

What can a Briton say save ‘‘God bless you!” May we 

prove that blood is stronger to bind than salt water is to part. 
ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FISHER. 

‘Mutual help in time of need” is our bond of Empire and 
“watchword ! and I suppose we could have no better text than 
given by St. Paul, 1 Cor, xii. 26: ‘‘And whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it”: and the previous 
verse is applicable also. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S PATHETIC GREETING. 
Amid the chorus of glad wishes falls like a funeral knell 


the pathetic message of “South Africa to Australia” 
from W. P. Schreiner :— 


Twin Sister in the Southern Seas ! 
you are born in Peace ! 

Joy reigns for you throughout the family of the Great Mother’s 
-children, and over all a friendly, smiling Earth ! 

Even from this living tomb, where, struggling, I lie with all 
my kindred nascent hopes, I can yet give you a wan smile of 
greeting! For the throes and pains are heavy and keen before 
I, too, may perchance be delivered, stunted by premature, 
ainnatural labour, to a free life ! 

May wiser healers soon better tend and fend our glorious 
Mother—lest my poor forced birth unhappily bring to her 
untimely death, or long decay ! 

E. T. COOK. 


With scarce a light pang 


It is much to be desired that England and Australia should 
follow each other’s developments more closely than is possible 
under the high cable charges at present in force. 
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ANDREW LANG, 

We have long known what United Australia could do against 
us with bat and ball. We know now what she can do for us 
with gun and rifle. 

DR. HILL,{ MASTER OF DOWNING, 

Australia, as large as Europe, with a population less than that 
of London. What space for the Anglo-Saxon race! But we 
found half the population massed in the great towns, playing the 

etty game of European statecraft ; working for the support of 
politicians and Customs house officials ; making things they 
could import for half the money ; their natural wealth unheeded. 
United Australia is a power in the world. 
DR. WOOD, HEAD-MASTER OF HARROW. 

The new century auspiciously begins with the meeting of the 
First Parliament of Federated Australia, the most important event 
in the history of the British Empire. . . . The next step-—an 
Imperial Parliament at Westminster—all Colonies represented ! 


ONE OF THE OLDEST OF SELF-GOVERNING COLONIES. 


The Governor of Barbados writes :— 

The ancient Colony of Barbados, the possessor of an elective 
General Assembly since the year 1645, congratulates its great 
sister Colonies forming the Commonwealth of Australia on the 
meeting of the first Federated Australian Parliament, and prays 
that the union thus inagurated may be the precursor of a still 
closer union of all the Colonies with the Mother Country, by 
which alone our great Empire can be built up and sustained. 

Other senders of cordial greetings are :— 

Field Marshal Earl Roberts. 

Major-General Baden-Powell. 

Lieutenant-General French. 

J. St. Loe Strachey, of the Spectator. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 

W. J. Bryan, U.S. Presidential Candidate. 

The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 

F. C. Burnand, of Punch. 

Lady Henry Somerset. 

Sir P. H. Currie, British Ambassador at Rome. 
Henri Blowitz. 

Sir Arthur E. Havelock, Governor designate of Victoria, 
Dr. H. A. James, Headmaster of Rugby. 

The Earl of Kimberley. 

The Lord Mayor of London. 

The Earl of Ranfurly, Governor of New Zealand. 
Sir G. T. Carter, Governor of the Bahamas. 
General Sir R. Biddulph, Gibraltar. 

Vice-Admiral Sir H. H. Rawson, 

Sir Robert Hart, Pekin. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Vice-President U.S.A. 

The Master of Pembroke College. 

The Rector of Lincoln College. 

The Warden of All Souls’ College. 

Frederic Harrison. 

H. H. Kohlsaat, Chicago, 7imes Herald. 

W. L. Courtney, Fortnightly Review, 
Brigadier-General Sir Alfred Gaselee, Pekin, 

Lord Charles Beresford. 

Max O’Rell. 

Algernon Lockyer, risk Times. 

Sir Henry Irving. 

Sir W. J. Sendall, Governor, British Guiana. 

The Hon. W. Grey Wilson, Governor, Falkland Isles, 
Sir Gray Fleming, Governor, Leeward Islands. : 
Lieutenant-General Sir F. W. Grenfell, Governor, Malta. 
Colonel Sir F. Cardew, Governor, Sierra Leone. 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, Lieutenant-Governor of Burana. 
The Warden of Merton. 

Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Professor John Rhys, Oxford. 

C. P. Scott, M.P., Manchester Guardian. 

Rev. H. P. Hughes. 

The Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Head Master of Eton. 
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SERVIA—A KINGDOM OF PEASANTS. 


Ir is pleasant to be reminded by a Humanitarian 
interview with the Servian Minister in London, 
M. S. M. Losanitch, that for the good blood shed in 
freeing Servia from the Turk we have something better 
to show than the scandals of the Servian Court. 


GOVERNMENT. 


To begin with, a nation has been created :— 

A people—tall, stalwart men, brave to recklessness, born 
soldiers ; women with magnificent, dark eyes, flashing ‘‘ Prome- 
thean fire,” and voices whose music has oft stirred the embers of 
patriotism into living flame—capable of, at any time, putting a 
quarter of a million of well-armed men in the field, is not likely 
to submit to being treated as a ‘‘ quantité négligeable.” 

M. Losanitch declares that the recent marriage of the 
king with a lady whose ancestors were men who fought 
and died in the cause of Servian freedom, has endeared 
him more than ever to his people. He is assisted in 
government by a council of State of sixteen or eighteen 
members, each of at least ten years’ service to the State. 
Then comes the Skupstchina, numbering 230, one-fourth 
of whom are chosen by the king, the rest by the people. 
“ Everybody who is of age and pays taxes to the amount 
of fifteen francs a year has a vote.” Most of the deputies 
are peasants, illiterate, but some are born orators, and 
many highly intelligent. 


EDUCATION, 


But illiteracy apparently will soon be a thing of the 
past. His Excellency says :— 

Education, with us, is compulsory and free. To show you 
the rapid strides made, in 1883 we had 618 schools with 821 
teachers (male and female) and 36,314 pupils. We have now 
920 schools with 750,000 pupils. In the elementary schools, in 
addition to the ordinary branches, we teach geography, drawing, 
history, geometry, practical agriculture, and in the case of girls, 
domestic duties. After a child has left school he has to attend 
classes once a week for the next two years. 


There are gymnasia, technical schools and girls’ high 
schools, and a University of three faculties. 

The Greek Orthodox Church is the Church of the State 
and the people, but non-conforming sects are also 
subsidised by (the State. Then M. Losanitch says a 
bold thing :—“ Our national poetry ranks, in my estima- 
tion, higher than the ‘ Odyssey’ and the ‘ Iliad”... . 
wish I could make you feel the beauty of some of our 
lyrics, songs, dramas, works of art.” 


A NATION OF FARMERS. 


His account of industrial and social conditions is 
almost as roseate. He says :— 

We are a nation of peasants. We have scarcely any 
aristocracy. On the other hand, we have no proletariat, the 
plague of your great cities, no paupers, no submerged tenth. 
Agriculture and cattle-raising are our principal occupations, . . . 
‘Our exports of farm produce and live stock... . are very 
large. Austria is our principal customer; she purchases over 
83 per cent. of our commodities. . . . We'have doubled our 
trade during the last fifteen years. ... Our trade in 1899 
amounted to £4,486,919. . » « We have the best and latest 
agricultural implements, 


COMMUNAL THRIFT. 


The Servian Minister then speaks of the social life of 
his countrymen, the basis of which is the Commune :— 

All our peasants are landed proprietors. Some of them are 
rich, whilst others are poor, but to prevent entire pauperisation 
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the law guarantees to each peasant five acres of land and the 
Necessary number of agricultural implements. They are 
inalienable property. The living together of families and 
relations in community of goods—a custom dating from time 
immemorial—acts in the same direction ;;it promotes social 
equality between the members of the clan, 

In the next place, each commune is bound by a law, which 
was first promulgated by King Milan, to have a general central 
storehouse, each member is bound to contribute to it annually 
five kilogrammes of wheat or maize. The object is to keep in 
reserve certain quantities of food—we have at present 40,000,000 
kilogrammes stored up—so as to prevent the possibility of 
famine. Should a local magazine, either through a bad or 
deficient harvest, or from causes pertaining to a particular place, 
run short, it obtains a temporary loan from a store more 
favourably circumstanced. 

I was the means of introducing agricultural societies into 
Servia, The idea originated in Germany, but I think we have 
improved upon it. The central society is at Belgrade. We 
have now more than 220 branches in the country, but we shall 
not relax our efforts, you may be sure, so long as there remains 
a village without a branch. 

This is not merely a loan society. It pledges its 
members “ to abstain from intoxicating drink, gambling, 
and all immorality.” 


‘““THE PARADISE OF WIVES.” 


On the status of women, M. Losanitch says :— 

Our girls receive a very excellent education. They have a 
choice of professions afterwards, Some go in for teaching ; 
some of them become doctors ; others, again, are employed in 
public offices. But the greater number of them prefer to get 
married. The majority still cling to the domestic ideal—our 
girls are very domesticated. In the house they reign supreme, 
no sensible husband would ever think of questioning their 
authority in the home. The man rules outside, the woman 
holds undisputed sway within. Tell your readers that Servia 
is “‘ the paradise of wives.” 

BABB BPO Ose 


Correspondence. 

IN the June Roundabout it is stated that a new depart- 
ment of the Correspondence Club has been opened, the 
members of which desire to correspond with congenial 
spirits upon those subjects and topics of the day that 
most interest them. C. I., who wishes to correspond with 
one who is interested in questions of life and conduct, 
and who is a student of Tolstoy, thus gives expression 
to views concerning the inauguration of such a new 
department :—“I feel sure that there are many, like 
myself, anxious to come into touch with people of kindred 
views upon certain subjects, but who have no matrimonial! 
designs. It would be interesting, too,as a means of 
finding out whether purely intellectual friendships can be 
formed between men and women, or whether, when the 
glamour of sex is removed, men naturally gravitate to 
men.” It is to be hoped that Girton and Newnham 
undergraduates will rally to the challenge and give proof 
that intellectual friendships can, and do, exist between 
students of various colleges. Members joining the 
“C, Department ” are not permitted to state sex or to give 
personality, nor need they say whether they are married 
or unmarried. The Correspondence Club is, therefore, 
open to those who seek (I) marriage, (2) intellectual 
friendship, or (3) educational correspondence. The 
annual subscription is tos. 6d., but directly the member- 
ship reaches 1,500 there will bean entrance fee of Ios. 6d. 
in addition to the annual subscription. All particulars 
will be sent on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope by the Conductor, Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street, W.C. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


*“ DIPLOMATICUS,” writing this time under his own 
name, discusses the future of the Triple Alliance in the 
New Liberal Review. The greater part of his paper is 
taken up with a description of the origin of the Alliance. 
The chief factor with which he deals is that Italy’s 
adhesion was caused by hostility to France, and that 
since this hostility has passed away the racson d’étre of 
the Alliance no longer exists. Italian vanity was flattered 
by immediate accession to the rank of a Great Power, 
but in every other respect she lost :— 


Italy seized the oy of conceiving new external 
ambitions, of adding fresh wildernesses to her own retrograde 
acres, of assuming the charge of semi-barbarous populations 
when she could not care for her own sons, and of risking wars in 
which she had no interest when the financial burdens of her 
people had already become well-nigh unbearable. If this was 
not ‘‘tomfoolery,” it can only be because the word does not 
admit of a superlative. 


GREAT BRITAIN IN THE ALLIANCE. 


The interesting part of Mr. Wolf’s article is, however, 
that in which he deals with the relations of Great Britain 
to the Alliance. The renewal of the Alliance in 1886 was 
agreed to by Italy only on the condition that we should 
become a party to it:— 


It happened that Lord Salisbury, who was then in office, was 
exceedingly well disposed to the Triple Alliance, and there was 
every likelihood that if its stability could be shown to be bound 
up with the maintenance of the status quo in the Mediterranean 
some sort of official connection between it and England might 
be contrived. The value of such an understanding to Germany 
and Austria would be enormous, for if it only took the form of 
a guarantee of the Italian coasts it would set free 300,000 men 
for operations on the land frontiers. Overtures were at once 
made to Downing Street, where they were received with the 
utmost sympathy. The upshot was that Lord Salisbury, while 
refusing to sign any definite engagements which would pledge 
the country and his successors in office, authorised the German 
Government to assure Italy that as long as he was in power 
Italy might rely on English support in shielding her from any 
unprovoked attack in the Mediterranean, With this assurance 
Italy was amply satisfied. 


In 1891, says Mr. Wolf, these assurances were 
renewed :— 


This latter transaction was personally negotiated by the 
Emperor William at Hatfield on July 12th, 1891. In his later 
years Prince Bismarck declared that a protocol was drawn up 
and signed at Hatfield, but I have very good reason for 
believing that this was not the case. At any rate if such a docu- 
ment was signed it must have remained in Lord Salisbury’s 
private keeping. 

ITALY’S NEW POLICY. 


More remarkable even than this asserton is Mr. Wolfs 
statement that the new King of Italy, having leanings to 
the Slav-Latin combination— 


has not failed already to convince our Government that his 
reign is likely to be marked by a sensible diminution in the 
traditional cordiality of Anglo-Italian relations ; and if that is 
his feeling towards us, from whom politically he might reason- 
ably hope much, what must be his disposition towards his more 
formal allies, whose association with his country has been so 
conspicuously sterile? The accession of the new King, however, 
was not the precipitating cause of the Toulon festivities—or, 
rather, of the significant scope they were allowed to 
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treaty which was negotiated in 1891, and which has proved very 
profitable to Italy. 
A BAD TIME COMING. 


Mr. Wolf conciudes his article by presaging a bad time 
as the result of the Franco-Italian fraternisation :— 

That we are about to witness a collapse of the Triple 
Alliance in form I do not believe, for Germany will make 
desperate efforts to keep it together, and she will certainly 
szcure the signature even of Signor Prinetti—should he remain 
in office long enough—if she can manage to guarantee him the 
renewal of the treaty of commerce practically unchanged. 
This, I imagine, is not beyond the combined powers of the 
Kaiser and his present chancellor, But if the Triple Alliance 
survives in form, it will have long been dead in spirit. 


i i. Sd 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS HOBBIES. 


MR. R. S. BAKER writes entertainingly on this fascin- 
ating subject in the June number of Pearson’s Magazine. 
He contends that in many respects the popular concep- 
tion of the Kaiser is mistaken. The Kaiser, for instance, 
as is pretty well known, is not great in stature :— 

A photograph gives no hint of colour. The Kaiser is a brown- 
faced man, the brown of wind and weather, of fierce riding on 
land, and of a glaring sun on the sea. His face is thinner than 
one has pictured, and there is a hint of weariness about the eyes. 
His hair is thin, and his famous moustache is not so long nor so 
jauntily fierce as one has imagined. But owing to the sin of 
retouching there is one thing that few of the Kaiser’s photographs 
show to advantage, and it is the most impressive characteristic of 
his face. And that is its singular sternness in repose. 


Few will dispute the assertion that— 

William II., however much one may smile at his passion for 
royal display, has many of those splendid attributes of character 
which would make a man great in any sphere of life. It would 
be a large company of Germans, indeed, among whom one 
would fail to select him instinctively as the leader. A first 
impression, therefore, may thus be summed up: The Kaiser is 
less a great king than one has imagined, and more a great man. 
The longer one remains in Germany, and the more one learns. 
of its ruler and his extraordinary activities, the deeper grows 
this impression. 

It is said that on an average the collection of imperial 
portraits is increased at the rate of one per day. In 
Berlin there is no escaping the Kaiser’s features, whether 
in hotel, restaurant, church, or any public buildings. In 
photographs, paintings, busts, coloured prints, medals, 
bas-reliefs, the Emperor’s face is omnipresent. In other 
parts they are less numerous, and in Munich hardly as. 
noticeable. 

The German Navy and the advance of German 
shipping are, says Mr. Baker, undoubtedly the chief 
interests of the Kaiser’s life at present. Allied to this is 
his absorption in Germany’s commercial and industrial 
expansion, and finding new markets for her products. 
After these come many smaller interests which cannot all 
be classed as hobbies. The Kaiser, according to his 
character-sketcher, does not care much for science or 
literature. Horse-racing leaves him unenthused :— 

He loves travel ; he entertains high respect for religion, a 
religion of his own stern kind ; he dabbles in art and music ; he 
cares nothing for social affairs unless they have some specific 
purpose, or unless they reach the stage of pageantry in which he 
is the central figure. But among all his lesser likings nothing 
occupies such a place as statuary. He is pre-eminently a 





That catise must be sought partly in the composition of the new 
Italian Cabinet, in which the foreign’ portfolio is held by a 
steclared Francophil, and partly in the agrarian agitation in 
Germany, which renders doubtful the renewal of the commercial 





monument lover. Not long ago he said to a friend, ‘‘ There 
are thirty-four sculptors in Berlin.” He knew every one of 
them personally, and he knew all about their work. Nothing 
pleases him better than to visit their studios and to be phota- 
graphed there among the clay sketches, 

















SLAVE RAIDS IN NORTHERN NIGERIA. 
THE HORRORS WE ARE FIGHTING TO SUPPRESS. 


THE war which Sir F. Lugard and Col. Kemball have 
been successfully waging against the Nigerian Emirs 
will be viewed sympathetically by conscientious English- 
men after they have read the paper in the Empire Review 
on the Slave Trade in Northern Nigeria. For there it 
seems we are fighting for the suppression not of freedom, 
but of slavery. The writer is Mr. T. J. Tonkin, late 
Medical Officer and Naturalist to the Hausa Associa- 
tion’s Central Sudan expedition. He describes what he 
saw in the Hausa States before their recent incorporation 
inthe British dominions. He had exceptional advantages 
for knowing the facts. He says :— 

I lived among the natives, shaved my head, wore their dress 
and adopted their manners, and, as I speak their language, had 
little difficulty in seeing anything I wanted to see, and none at 
all in supplementing what I saw by the results of careful inquiry. 
Among my acquaintances I numbered several kings whose slave- 
raiding enormities make one shudder to recall their acquaintance. 

KIDNAPPING AS A PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 

His first paper deals with the raider, or kidnapper, 
small and great. He describes the child-stealer, generally 
a woman, who poses as pedlar, but really stalks eligible 
children, which she carries off at unguarded moments. 
Next comes the lady-killer, who merely replenishes the 
African slave-mart by the same artifices as those by which 
the hideous traffic of our English streets obtains fresh 
victims. The “ village vampire” is a cunning rogue who 
arranges the disappearance of cattle, children, and a 
dozen of young women qualifying for matrimony. He then 
persuades the villagers that these things are the work of 
evil spirits, and induces them to send offerings of salt, 
and rubber, and cattle with him to secure a protective 
spell frora some mighty magician. He departs, never to 
return, | . sing scooped everything the village had lost for 
himself and his confederates. 

Such types as these suggest a commercial genius which, 
when duly civilised, may compete with the cleverest 
votaries of modern finance. 

The privateer is the next type :— 


A citizen of one of the large Mohammedan towns, a man of 
substance, wants change of air and scene, with perhaps a dash of 
excitement, and he is not above taking it in such a way as to 
make money out of it. He arms all his slaves, buys a few more 
to make up his strength, and invites some young men to accom- 
pany him. Thus equipped, he sets out with his friends for one 
of these districts, where they have their change of air and scene 
and their dash of excitement—all at the expense of the local 
native. Some parts of the country are overrun with bands ot 
this sort, who outrage and burn, slay and enslave, in the most 
ruthless manner. Their excesses make the tracks they affect 
almost impassable to the ordinary traveller. Single traders dare 
not cross them at all. 


WHAT THE RULING EMIRS DO. 


But “ private enterprise” pales before tne colossal 
enormities practised by the ruling Emirs of Hausaland. 
Mr. Tonkin says :— 

Although all the provinces in the district are supposed to be 
federated and under the Sultan of Sokoto, they are anything 
but united. In fact the various communities never seem to be 
comfortable except when they are fighting, and in nineteen 
cases out of twenty the mainspring of the fight is the desire to 
amass slaves. The Sultan of Sokoto fights against his Emirs 
(the provincial governors)—result slaves. His Emirs return the 
compliment—result slaves. Big Emirs fight against little ones 
—slaves again ; little Emirs persecute lesser ones—more slaves. 
Mohammedans fight against pagans for the same object ; and the 
pagans, beset on every hand, harried without ceasing, mad with 
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rage and frenzied with fear, fight against anybody and every- 
body they can lay their hands on. 
THE EMIR’S BLOOD TAX. 

Worse still, the Emirs preyed on their own subjects 
in this way, with or without an excuse of levying taxes. 
The writer says :— 

I knew'an Emir who, finding himself a little short when 
making up the yearly tribute for the Emperor, sent a detach- 
ment of soldiers to a village in his own territory, not ten miles 
from the city gates, and one, moreover, that paid him regular 
tribute, with orders to bring in all the young women and girls at 
work on the farms ; and it was done—sixteen were picked out, 
and the rest sent back. 

I have known close on five thousand square miles of territory 
absolutely depopulated by the ruling Emir. I crossed the 
raided territory myself, and saw with my own eyes huge walled 
towns entirely deserted, thousands of acres of farm-land 
relapsing into jungle, and an entire population absorbed. And 
this sort of thing is not done once or twice in a century, but is 
absolutely being done somewhere or other every day. 

A RAID IN PROCESS. 

Mr. Tonkin describes a raid by one Emir on a hostile 
neighbour’s territory. The troops are led, not knowing 
whither, by night marches to the doomed village :— 

Then in the small hours of the following morning, while all 
the country is wrapped in sleep, they fall upon their prey. 
With blood-curdling yells they rush to the attack, the more 
adventurous spirits scaling the walls and opening the gates for 
the rest. There is hardly any fighting. For a time the women 
and children cower silently in the huts, then with wail and cry 
break madly for the gates. But the gates are guarded. They 
turn backward toward the town. The houses are in flames. 

As the flames creep higher and higher into the sky, amid the 
hiss and crackle of the burning thatch, the polishing off of those 
that resist is finished, and the second part of the business set 
about. ‘This is the securing of the captives. One by one they 
are dragged from their hiding-places and inspected ; the old 
men and women are kicked out of the way or knocked on the 
head, as may piease the inclination of the individual raider. The 
young men are shackled, the boys tied together, the girls and 
young women roped neck to neck. A guard is told off to look 
after the men—if any resist, a blade gleams in the firelight, 
drips, and is dried. The babies are collected together and 
bundled into skips and bags. 

THE RETURN MARCH. 

Then begins “that most savage thing in the whole 
scope of African soldiering—a flying march across hostile 
territory wth slaves.” 

The march is practically continuous. During the first day or 
two, while the slaves are still in the neighbourhood of their own 
country, the most reckless attempts at escape are made. Often 
half a dozen at a time, chains and all, will make a break for the 
bush. It rarely comes off. 

Death is the invariable penalty. 

Despatch at all coste is the watchword. . . . Worn down 
with shock and hunger and fatigue, slave after slave, men as well 
as women, drop from the line on to the road—done. To drop 
out is to die. 

When the party returns in safety from the raid, then 
comes the barracoon, while the division of the spoil is 
being arranged :— 

Meanwhile, the slaves are crammed altogether into the 
smallest possible space, probably locked up and not allowed 
to move out of their prison-house for any purpose whatsoever. 
During this time the strongest of the slaves are bound. They 
are powerless to help whatever may be done to the others who 
are their fellow-townspeople, friends, or it may even be members 
of their own family. And much is done ; the refinements of 
torture that suggest themselves to the lustful mind of the 
Soudanese soldier are many and peculiar. But with this ex- 
perience the worst part of the business, as far as the slave is 
concerned, is over. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF HOME RULE. 


THE New Liberal Review contains an interesting 
article by the Earl of Crewe on “Ireland and the 
Liberal Party.” It is a reply to the articles of Mr. Healy 
and Mr. Redmond which appeared in former numbers. 
Lord Crewe writes from the standpoint of one who is as 
much in favour of Home Rule as ever, but who sees 
practical difficulties in the way of carrying it into effect 
even should the Liberals return to power with a big 
majority. He sets out in detail these difficulties. 


THE WEAKENING OF THE CAUSE. 


The Home Rule cause is at present suffering from the 
exaggerations of both its friends and enemies, both of 
whom have tried to make out that it is a revolution. 
The Irish have exaggerated it in order to justify their 
triumph, and the Tories have done the same in order to 
frighten the English people. The Irish Party, says 
Lord Crewe, has also injured its own cause by refusing 
to regard the Home Rule measures as proposed as final. 
They have injured the cause by their anti-Imperial 
attitude. Of course, Lord Crewe understands the reasons 
of this Irish policy :-— 

Now, I distinctly and heartily believe that the passing of 
Home Rule would sweep away the main fabric of disloyalty and 
of international dislike. 


THE FUTURE. 


But as to the future? The average British Liberal, 
says Lord Crewe, wishes to see Home Rule carried, but 
each has as well at least one domestic measure on which 
his heart is set. Now he does not want to ruin the 
an of these measures by bringing in-a Home Rule 

ill {which would destroy his majority. Suppose the 
Liberals bring in a Home Rule Bill the moment they 
attain office :— 

Assume that the Home Rule Bill passes the Commons, and 
that the Lords accept it at the first attempt—a large assumption. 
It may be generally conceded that the amendment to the Bill of 
1893, which left the full complement of Irish members to vote 
on all British questions, is unlikely to appear in a new measure. 
The passing of the Bill would then practically demand a dissolu- 
tion, when the Liberal Party clearly could not count on a 
majority. Another spell of Tory ascendency might ensue, 
without any purely British measure having been carried. But 
would the House of Lords pass the Bill, and what would follow 
if they did not? Mr. Redmond seems still to resent the ‘* pre- 
dominant partner” phrase; but, speaking only for myself, I 
do not know a single Liberal politician who would not endorse 
the statement, defined as follows: ‘‘ Unless a distinct accession 
of Liberal opinion appears in England, and notably in London, 
the House of Lords will throw out a Home Rule Bill, even if it 
were carried in the House of Commons by a considerable Irish, 
Scottish, and Welsh majority. 


HOME RULE AT THE END. 


The Liberal policy should, therefore, when they attain 
office, be first to carry such domestic measures as they 
can, and to bring in a Home Rule Bill at the end of 
their term. If the House of Lords reject the Bill, the 
occasion might be sought for trying a fall with them. 
But to bring in a Home Rule Bill at the beginning of a 
Liberal Administration would probably only mean the 
loss of Home Rule, and at the same time, the loss of all 
the domestic measures which Liberalism demands. 


SOME PATHS FOR HOME RULE. 


Still Lord Crewe evidently does not think that Home 
Rule is most likely to come in the way above suggested. 
‘The future work of Home Rulers must be undertaken 
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with less excitement and more dependence on arguments 
addressed to the reason of British voters. ,The old 
watchwords must be abandoned, for the old enthusiasm 
is dead :— 

A second contingency, that Home Rule may come suddenly 
by a quick revulsion of feeling in Britain, is favoured by Mr. 
Redmond, but seems to be extremely remote. When Home 
Rule comes, as come it will, it may possibly arrive through the 
direct agency of the Unionist Party, or by a compromise 
involving all parties. Again, it might conceivably appear by 
the road of Mr. T. W. Russell’s land agitation, or from an 
impulse generated by one of Ireland’s other subsidiary grievances 
concerned with finance or education. Or it might be accepted 
as the first stage in a great scheme of devolution and federation 
embracing the Empire as a whole, 


—__~e—- 


IS CHIVALRY DYING OUT? 
Two OPINIONS BY MEN. 


Mr. G. W. E. RUSSELL, being asked his opinion on 
this subject, wrote as follows to the Lady’s Realm for 
June :— 

The false chivalry hounds on its armaments against the life 
and freedom of small and defenceless communities, while it 
hides its diminished head before the threatened wrath of great 
and well-armed states. The true chivalry was bound, not so 
much by formal rule as by an inborn and dominant instinct, to 
treat its opponents with all knightly courtesy, to recognise their 
courage, to give them credit for sincerity and patriotism. The 
new chivalry, or what masquerades in that misused name, dis- 
cards that tradition and insults and calumniates where it cannot 
kill, 

And once again, the true chivalry fought for honour: the 
false chivalry fights for gold. It is the ill-omened union of the 
speculative with the military spirit which has produced this 
horrible portent. The reckless determination to be rich, the 
cynical disregard of all moral restraints, the bloodthirsty resolve 
to further financial enterprise with bullets and bayonets, the 
shameless glorification of brute force,—these are some of the 
elements which compose the new chivalry, Its external sign is 
the increasing love of military pomp, which disfigures alike our 
jubflees and our obsequies, and rears its horrid front even in the 
sanctuaries of the Prince of Peace. My greatest fear for 
England is that this spirit may increase and prevail. My most 
earnest hope is that the new reign may witness a return to that 
older chivalry, which is not dead but sleeping. 

Mr. Fred Wedmore takes a less gloomy view. He 
says :— 

The traditional attitude to women has unquestionably changed. 
But for all that, the spirit of chivalry endures. A disability, 
where it exists, is to be as far as possible minimised. Is a 
woman damaged in body, spirit, or estate, the masculine 
Samaritan steps across the road with promptitude, and oil is 
poured into her wounds, Does a woman make mistakes—any 
mistakes, slight or overwhelming—we do our best to make the 
least of them. It is only her own sex, not ours—it is only her 
own sex, and Angel Clare, in ‘‘ Tess of the d’Urbevilles,” that 
desperate prig—that insists upon her being overwhelmed. 

But what we dave done with is the foolishly deferential tone 
when we meet Woman in Society or in intimate life. We invite 
her now, and she invites herself, to be a comrade, useful at 
times. If ever the average woman, fired with new ambition, 
grinds away in competition with the average man, the death- 
knell may be sounded of chivalry as it is commonly understood, 
but not as it really exists. What will be over then—and, as I 


have observed before, is, by our enlightenment, to some extent 
over now—is that ceremonious moral standing-on-one side, that 
affected acknowledgment of power, wisdom, superiority, not 
really present, nor to be fairly expected, in the delightful sex, 
agreeable and disquieting in youth, useful, I trust, in middle 
life, and in age benignant, tolerant, wise. 
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FINLAND AND THE FINNS. 
By Mr. HENRY NORMAN. 

Scribner's Magazine for June contains, as the sixth 
chapter of “ Russia of To-day,” an admirable article on 
Finland by Mr. Henry Norman. Mr. Norman has suc- 
ceeded in being a Finnophile without being a Russophobe, 
and that is a rare combination ; and he gives an excellent 
presentation of the salient facts of Finland’s condition 


and prospects. 
THE CIVILISATION OF THE FINNS. 

Finland is, of course, a much more civilised country 
than Russia. Of the capital, Mr. Norman says :— 

In certain respects I have never seen any city like it. It 
appears to have no slums, no rookeries, no tumble - down 
dwellings of the poor, no criminal quarter, no dirt. I did not 
specially search for these things, but I wandered about a good 
deal during a week’s stay, and I did not see them. 

Forty years ago Helsingfors had only 20,000 inhabitants ; 
to-day it has more than four times that number, and, as I have 
already remarked, I know of no capital city in the world which 
surpasses it in order, cleanliness, convenience, and all the 
externals of modern civilisation. The streets are perfectly 
kept, little electric cars, models of their kind, furnish 
rapid and comfortable transport to all parts; education 
in all branches of knowledge, for both sexes, offers 
every theoretical and material opportunity ; the Post- 
office, to take one example of government, is the best 
arranged—not the biggest, of course—I have ever seen, our 

t-offices in the great provincial towns of England, where the 
whole of Helsingfors would be but a parish, being but barns in 
comparison ; and on the table in my sitting-room at the Hétel 
Kamp was a telephone by which I could converse with all parts 
of Finland! All these things are the signs of good citizenship, 
the more to be admired as it has grown upon no rich soil of 
unlimited natural resources and vast easily acquired wealth, but 
has been cultivated, like the Spartan virtues of original New 
England, in the crevices of the rocks. 

THE COUNTRY. 

The country districts are equally advanced. The 
whole country looks well cared for, the peasants’ huts are 
well built and neatly kept, and everywhere are signs of 
cosmopolitan progress. The notices in the railway 
carriages are printed in eight languages. As to country 
life, Mr. Norman says :— 

It Finland pine-clad hill and dashing stream form the com- 
monest natural features ; the peasants are fairly well-to-do, they 
are healthy, intelligent, and strikingly honest ; sobriety rules, 
because the sale of intoxicants is absolutely prohibited ; there is 
capital fishing to be had ; while, perhaps most influential reason 
of all, owing to the lowness of the Finnish tariff, both 
necessaries and luxuries are far cheaper than in Russia. So 
everyone who can afford it—and almost every foreign resident of 
the Capital—buys or rents a little country house in Finland, 
where his family lives during the summer—almost intolerable in 
the flat, canal-intersected city of Peter—and whither he betakes 
himself either daily or at each week-end. 

EDUCATION. 

The Finns, as is well known, are very advanced in 
education. Except on the eastward frontier everybody 
can read and write, and out of a population of 2,380,000 
no less than 540,412 persons attended school in _18go. 
The Finns have practically no public debt, for all their 
borrowings have been incurred for the construction of 
railways, of which there are over eleven hundred miles. 
The money in the savings banks amounts to two-thirds 
of the public debt. 

THE RESOURCES OF FINLAND, 

Nearly all the exports of Finland are made up of wood, 
pulp, and paper. In 1898 they amounted to 180,000,000 
francs, In this domain Mr. Norman thinks there is a 
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great future before Finland. There is- infinite water 
power and infinite wood suitable for pulp-making :— 

In view of the ever-increasing circulation of newspapers, which 
depend wholly upon pulp for their supply of paper, and the facts 
that America is almost denuded of her pulp-wood forests, that 
Canada is using up her supplies at a great rate, that Russian wood 
is poor in quality and remote in situation, and that no other 
country has any forests of this nature at all, the question—where 
is pulp to come from ten years hence ?—is becoming a pressing 
one to all who have to supply the insatiable maw of the news- 
paper press. To-day in Finland, if you know where to go and 
how to set to work, you can buy at a fair price a powerful 
waterfall, and the freehold of enough forest land around it to 
cut and grow and cut again enough timber to keep the waterfall 
at work grinding night and day for ever. Finland, therefore, in. 
my opinion, offers an unrivalled opportunity for the investment 
of foreign capital in this direction. Certain fiscal changes, too, 
which there is good ground to believe that Russia will shortly 
impose, will place this industry in Finland upon an even more 
advantageous footing. 

The number of pulp mills has enormously increased of 


late years. 
FINLAND AND RUSSIA. 


With the quarrel with Russia Mr. Norman ends his. 
article. The Russians, he says, are constitutionally 
wrong ; but the conflict is really a question of rival 
interests, and Russia, as the greater power, is her own 
judge. But— 
let it be remembered that Finland has thriven under the 
protection of the Russian sword. She has borne virtually no 
burden of national defence. If she had been independent, and 
obliged to be ready to mobilise an army or a fleet at any time 
for her own protection, her budget would have presented a dif- 
ferent aspect. Moreover, the high tariff country has protected the 
low tariff country. The Finn has thriven under a very low 
scale of customs duties, while his Russian neighbour and com- 
petitor has had to meet the demands of a high one. Living is 
cheap in Finland: that is one of the reasons why so many 
Russians spend half the summer and half their incomes there. 
Cigars cost a quarter of what they cost in Russia; every daily 
summer resident takes back a pocketful every morning. All 
Finnish produce enters the great Russian market under a differ-- 
ential duty—that is, practically, with a bounty. Russian 
manufacturers cannot compete in Finland with the produce of 
England or Germany. Finatly, as things are now, Russia 
really believes herself vulnerable to a foreign foe coming vid 
Finland. In her view, national security means military and 
other unification. I have no competence to say whether this 
view is right or wrong. I only say that Russia holds it, and that 
settles the question. 


Mr. Norman’s judgment is that while the Russians 
have committed blunder after blunder, and have shown 
no tact, the Finns have been careless of Russian feelings 
and provocative, thus putting a weapon into the hands 
of their enemies. The Russians have nevertheless trans- 
gressed, and their chief virtue is that, being able to do 
what they like, they have not transgressed more. To 
prove this, Mr. Norman gives an ingenious sketch of 
what they might have done. There was nothing, he 
says, to prevent them declaring Finland entirely inde- 
pendent, and then picking a quarrel with the country as 
an independent state, and annexing it. Of course, 
an outcry would have resulted, but who would have 
interfered :— 

Thus Russia could get all she wants, and infinitely more than 
she is asking, without transgressing for an instant or by a hair’s 
breadth, that sacred legality in which laws and lawyers so often 
perpetrate injustice everywhere. 

What a pity, our Jingoes will say, that we did not get 
rid of the Conventions with the Transvaal in such a 
simple way ! 
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THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 
“ CALCHAS,” whoever he may be, has already given us 
some excellent articles on the future of Germany. This 
month, again in the -Fortnightly Review, he begins a 
series of articles on “ Russia and her Problem,” dealing 
in this number nominally with the “ Internal’ Problem,” 
but in reality with broad considerations of policy. When 
he touches on really internal questions, which is not 
often, he is rather at a loss. 
RUSSIA’S POLICY. 

“ Calchas” begins by putting his article, as it were, on 
an international basis, by pointing out that the Russo- 
phobe talk about Russia’s bad faith is really nothing 
more than an echo of the accusations brought by Russia 
against ourselves, and, indeed, by every nation against 
any other which damages its interests. It is the smallest 
coin of international recrimination. But ‘“ Calchas,” 
while he rejects the charge of bad faith as childish, does 
not even think Russian policy particularly able. Russia 
has not only acquired less than ourselves, but she has 
done so not by virtue of any exceptional diplomacy, but 
by the operation of natural laws which the stupidest dip- 
lomatists could hardly have prevented :— 

It might be strongly argued on the contrary, as will better 
appear upon a further page, that Russian diplomacy has never 
won a single great game of statecraft except when her natural 
position has placed all the trumps in her hand. The neutrality 
in 1870, which had the Treaty of Berlin as its consequence in 
1878, was probably the most remarkable and far-reaching 
blunder committed by the statesmanship of any country except 
France in the last fifty years. Russia, in a word, is neither so 
able or powerful, nor as perfidious, nor as much under her own 
control as we commonly think, Her expansion towards free 
outlets and up to solid frontiers like the Hindu Kush, or the 
impervious mass of China proper, has been a natural force upon 
which we have attempted to place unreal bounds. Russia 
cannot be restrained by artificial restrictions, To have imposed 
them in the past has argued more folly on our part than over- 
flowing them has implied the absence of a moral sense on hers. 


THE REAL PROBLEM. 

Russia’s real problem, says Calchas, is that she is now 
approaching her natural obstacles which can only be 
overcome, and then partly, by a development of internal 
forces. In short she has not got capital, nor education, 
nor high internal organisation. For these reasons 
“Calchas” makes the very original but probably true 
statement that Russia has not progressed in power, and 
that her position is weaker in relation to the other 
European powers than it was a hundred years ago. - 
That Russia was illiterate then was no drawback, for 
all countries were illiterate. That she was a poor 
agricultural community only meant that she was in the 
same state as Prussia. In war this low organisation and 
ignorance tend to weaken Russia, especially in view of 
the recent developments shown by the Boer War. 
Russia has not accumulated capital, and has now only 
about 2,000,000 engaged in the accumulation of capital 
by means of industry as against 26,000,000 in Germany. 

RUSSIA AT PEACE. 


For this reason Russia is weak, and wants peace to 
develop herself internally up to the level of the organic 
states of Western Europe. Her present formula is not 
conquest but capital, and M. Witte, whose policy is to 
turn his country into an industrial state, is for this reason 
her most significant figure. But at present, against— 





the accumulation of money during the last thirty’ years in the 
United States, in Great Britain, and, above all from a political 
point of view, in the German Empire, there has been no counter- 
poise in Russia. In case of a struggle even France, where the 
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fiscal problem is taking a very grave aspect, would need all her 
means for herself, If the last sovereign wins, as in anything but 
a defensive war—as in a war against a Great Power for the 
Balkans or Asia Minor, or upon the Indian frontier, or at Port 
Arthur, it must win—it will be admitted to be more probable 
than appears at first sight that Russia for the present is at an 
almost immeasurably greater disadvantage than at any time since 
Peter the Great. To mere numbers, unsupported by moral and 
intellectual superiority or concentrated striking power, when has 
the victory belonged ? 

“Calchas” says that war for Russia could only mean 
ruin owing to her want of money. Therefore Russia is 
peaceful, and the Hague Conference was for her an act of 
the highest policy, quite apart from its moral significance. 
“‘ Calchas” also foresees revolutionary dangers for Russia 
in the growth of the industrial population. 

THE FAMINE QUESTION. 


All this is admirable and highly philosophical ; but 
“Calchas” is hardly so much at home when he deals 
with the real internal questions of the country. He 
says, for instance, that railways have an immediate 
ameliorative effect, but it is a fact that the “immediate” 
effect of most of the railways is to deprive the peasants 
of their only source of monetary income—that is, the 
earnings derived from the hire of their horses and 
carts for transport, the only earnings of an enormous 
proportion of the Russian population. “ Calchas” is 
mistaken also in thinking the transportation of the 
famine population to Siberia would solve the internal 
difficulty. The famine districts vary every year, and 
Siberia, both East and West, is this year undergoing as 
serious a famine as ever took place in Russia proper. 
Moreover in the fertile parts of Siberia land is just as 
hard to obtain, and much harder to work profitably than 
in Russia. “Calchas” also says that if Russia could 
afford to keep the food at present exported to pay the 
taxgatherer, famines would cease. But he forgets that 
this food is only exported from the prosperous parts for 
the time being, and that the famine population neither 
grows corn nor pays its taxes. The Russian law pro- 
hibits the sale of the corn necessary for the subsistence 
of a peasant and his family in order to pay his taxes, 
The fact is that the only way of making Russia pros- 
perous is to teach the people to till the land they already 
have. Siberia does not take more than a tenth of the 
surplus population, and cannot continue even to do that. 

In spite of these defects “ Calchas’s” article is an ex- 
tremely interesting one, and the best attempt to treat 
Russia’s problem in a broad and historic spirit that I 
have read for some time. 





Cornhill has much in it that is good, though little of 
eminent worth. Dr. Fitchett’s “Tale of the Defence of 
Lucknow” is probably the most brilliant feature of the 
month’s fare. William Watson opens with a poem of 
fourteen lines on “ Melancholia,” a fine suggestion of 
melancholy rather than of the disease whose name it 
bears. Rev. W..H. Hutton contributes an interesting 
study of George Crabbe. This poet, he says, achieved 
the triumph of combining a truth to Nature and to 
common life equal to Wordsworth with the conventional 
forms of Pope. Votaries of child-study will relish Violet 
A. Simpson’s paper on “A Child of the Eighteenth 
Century,” a review of the “Letters and Papers of the 
Wogan Family, 1707-1745 (MSS. unpublished),” wherein 
a careful paterfamilias records his little daughter’s up- 
bringing.’ Mrs. Richmond Ritchie recalls the Brighton 
of her father’s time. Other articles are mentioned in 
separate paragraphs. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

Tue April number is a record number. It greets the 
opening of the first Parliament of the new Commonwealth 
with forty-two full-page illustrations, laden with greetings 
from notabilities in all English-speaking lands. The 
Review has become the mouthpiece of the World’s 
welcome to the new Federation. Many of these 
messages have been cited on a previous page. We have 
also quoted Dr. Shaw’s account of Mrs. Nation’s saloon- 
smashing crusade in Kansas. 

THE NEW FEDERAL FLAG. 

The Review has the honour of initiating the move- 
ment which will result in the selection of the Ensign of 
United Australia. So long as that flag waves, Dr. 
Fitchett’s work will have its memorial. His Federal Flag 
Competition, with its offer of a £50 prize, has brought 
him over 5,000 designs from all parts of the world. They 
are “of all sizes and degrees of merit, and range from a 
modest water-colour sketch on paper to elaborate and 
framed works of art in oils, and to actual flags in silk 
and cotton.” The Premiers of the Australian States had 
consented to act as judges. But now “the Common- 
wealth Government, pricked into action by the Imperial 
authorities, has commenced a search for a flag on its 
own account,” offering a prize of £75. Dr. Fitchett has, 
therefore, offered to make over all the designs he has 
received to the Federal Government, and has every 
reason to believe Mr. Barton will accept his proposal. 
The prize for the successful design will be £75 offered by 
the Commonwealth, and £75 by the Review of Reviews 
Sor Australasia. 

FEDERATION AND FEMALE FRANCHISE. 

Dr. Fitchett, in describing the first federal elections, 
gives a lively picture of the varieties of electoral 
qualification in the different States. He says :— 

It is plain that one of the first tasks of the Commonwealth 
Parliament will be to reduce this electoral chaos to order. A 
common Parliament must be built on a common suffrage and be 
chosen by common electoral methods. It is clear, too, that 
even those States which most dislike women’s suffrage must in 
self-defence adopt it. The women’s franchise doubles the 
number of electors in the State in which it prevails ; and this 
will sooner or later affect the representation of that State in the 
Commonwealth Parliament. 

It would be a bit of a joke if woman’s franchise at 
home were similarly to come by way of Imperial 
Federation. 

FEDERATION AND FREE TRADE. 

Disciples of Cobden will be delighted to learn that in 
these days of fiscal reaction the newest Commonwealth 
is moving on towards their ideal. Dr. Fitchett says :— 

The general result of the election certainly shows that Free 
Trade has an hitherto unsuspected strength throughout Australia. 
The tariff issue was fought, as the elections showed, as a living 
issue. In at least two of the States the advocates for Free Trade 
are in a majority ; the Labour party itself, taking the Common- 
wealth as a whole, is sharply divided on the subject ; and—a 
significant feature—many of the younger men just coming to 
politics are on the Free Trade side. 

FEDERATION AND LABOUR. 


A paradox of the returns is that Queensland, which of 
ali Federating States is supposed most to need “ Black” 
labour, has voted White :— 


The cry of ‘fa white Australia” greatly helped the Labour 
party in Queensland, and, added to its perfect organisation, and 
the inertness of its opponents, enabled that party to win a very 
striking triumph, ‘Taking the election as a whole, the Labour 
party has won no victory; but in Queensland it has scored a 
startling triumph. It has captured four out of the six seats in 
the Senate, and seven out of the nine seats in the House of 
Representatives. It is a paradox—an example of the irony of 
events—that the party which counts for so little in the State 
Legislature should thus have a commanding representation in 
the Commonwealth Parliament. 

NEW ZEALAND AND CHEAP RAILWAY FARES, 

Another argument for New Zealandising Great Britain 
is reported by Dr. Fitchett :— 

Arithmetic is once more justifying the energetic business policy 
of the New Zealand Cabinet. It was a daring experiment to 
lower at a sftoke the whole scale of railway fares and rates. 
This was to give away revenue on the calculation that cheap 
rates would mean an increased volume of business ; and a timid 
Administration might well have shrunk from the experiment. 
But, as a result of the reduction, 758,143 more passengers were 
carried on the New Zealand lines last year, and 17,178 more 
season tickets were issued. The total increase in revenue was 
no less than £95,267. It must be remembered that in addition 
to these figures the general business of the colony has gained to 
an extent not easily estimated by the reduced railway rates, 

It will be remembered that the universal penny postage, 
introduced in New Zealand, has proved from the first a 
financial success. The deficit expected by its promoters 
for the first year has not come off. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE June number of this periodical is full of up-to-date 
articles copiously illustrated and admirably edited. Dr. 
Shaw’s trip to the South bears good fruit in his account 
of the hope for the negro—noticed elsewhere. There is 
a full and well-illustrated description of the Buffalo-Pan- 
American Exhibition, a couple of electrical articles, and 
papers on the recent oil-field and the war against con- 
sumption. Speaking of the former, the writer says :— 

Weight for weight, petroleum is 100,000 times cheaper than 
gold. It lacks the quick market which gold commands; yet 
the discovery of oil has created as intense excitement as many a 
new gold-field. One might condense the sensational reports of 
all these new oil-fields by imagining that a tidal subterranean 
wave of oil had moved up toward the surface of the earth, and 
found vent first in California, then in Wyoming, and finally in 
Texas ! 

Mr. Sidney Baxter, describing the war ‘against con- 
sumption, which slays fifty persons for one mowed down 
by smallpox, says the war against tuberculosis should be 
waged without ceasing :— 

At public drinking fountains, for instance, there should be no 
cups; for a device known as the ‘‘ bubble-fountain,” success- 
fully introduced in various cities and towns, makes these super- 
fluous. In these fountains little jets of water are constantly 
running in a way that enables a — to drink without coming 
into contact with anything but the flowing liquid. The British 
Congress on Tuberculosis, to be held in London, July 22 to 26, 
promises to be very important. Every British colony and 
dependency has been invited to send delegates, and the govern- 
ments of countries in Europe, Asia, and America have been 
requested to send scientific representatives, to be honorary 
members of the congress. 

Pure air in superabundance lies at the foundation of all 
rational treatments. These differ only in details. Few chronic 
maladies are more easily curable. 
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The collection of caricatures is rich ‘and varied. There 
is an interesting account of Professor Henry A. Rowland, 
the great physicist, mathematician and photographer. 
The following anecdote shows that he appreciated his 
own value :— 

When Mr. Choate, our present Ambassador to England, who 
was the lawyer for the Naewe Company in this somewhat 
celebrated case, in which Professor Rowland sued for his fee and 
won his case, asked the plaintiff concerning his membership in 
scientific societies, Professor Rowland immediately recited about 
fifty, among them the Royal Society of Great Britain, in which 
he held a foreign fellowship. 

Asked to explain the difference between his status and that of 
an English engineer concerned in the case, he said that the 
Englishman was one of some thousands, many of them very 


‘ordinary people, and he one of three in America. Again, 


asked to name the half-dozen greatest living scientists, he 
mentioned Helmholtz, Kelvin, Rayleigh (I think), and himself. 
On further questioning, he declared that there were no others in 
that rank ! 

Prof, Jos. S. Ames writes on the work ‘of Marconi 
Tesla and Pupue in a paper on “ The Latest Triumphs 
of Electrical Invention.” Mr. Fr. Irland’s paper on 
“The Printing of Spoken Words” sets forth the hard 
case of the American journalist whose reports are never 
privileged. 


—~oor— 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary Review for June is a fair average, 
but not much more than a fair average. It has two 
articles which are a serious contribution to a very serious 
controversy, namely, that as to whether or not England 
is in a state of commercial decay. The other articles, 
with the exception of Mr. Charrington’s paper on “ Com- 
munal Recreation,” are not very bright. First place is 
given to an article by the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley upon 
“The Government Education Bill,” which is noticed 
under that heading. 


READING FOR THE YOUNG, 


Mr. H. V. Weisse contributes a doleful article on this 
subject, the gist of which is that we are rotting the minds 
of our young people by letting them read magazines. 
“Magazines, the sporting columns of the daily news- 
papers, are the only kind of reading that the fin-de-siécle 
young man assimilates.” The result is that, to use Mr. 
Weisse’s elegant phrase, “ it stodges the mind and weakens 
the appetite for a power of attacking ‘more solid food.” 
He deplores the disintegrating force of short stories and 
of highly coloured but shallow articles, and attributes to 
the destructiveness of magazine literature much of the 
worst vice of the young rising generation. 


SIDELIGHTS ON ARMY REFORM. 


Captain Cairnes, the well-known military correspondent 
of the Westminster Gazette, contributes a brief paper 
upon this subject, in which he enforces the sound doc- 
trine that the question of home defence is not a military 
but a naval question, and that it is a waste of energy and 
of money to accumulate a great land force for the purpose 
of repelling an invasion which will never come. What 
we want is a small, effective force to repel a raid, for if 
once the sovereignty of the seas is destroyed, no foreign 
Power need take the trouble to invade us. They would 
simply sit around and starve us into submission. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MISSIONARY QUESTION. 


Mr. H. C. Thomson, writing on the Missionary in 
China, says that to understand the missionary question 
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it must be remembered that it is upon a fraudulent trans- 
lation of Art. VI. of a convention signed in Peking in 
1860 that all missionaries have enjoyed privileges “ in 
excess of those granted to other Europeans and not con- 
templated by the contracting Powers when the convention 
was signed.” 

The original article is in French, and the French 
priest employed to translate it performed his task by 
substituting an entirely different article “ containing far- 
reaching proposals never contemplated by China or by 
the Powers” :— 

It seems clear, therefore, that the right claimed by the 
missionaries of all the Powers to acquire land and erect mission 
buildings rests upon an initial fraud, thereby violating, from the 
outset, the assertion so ostentatiously made that ‘‘ the Christian 
religion teaches man to do as he would be done by.” The 
privilege ought to have been at once and indignantly rejected 
by the other missionaries concerned when put forward by the 
French, It is the canker which has eaten into all subsequent 
evangelisation, and has contributed in no small degree to the 
present terrible outbreak ; for there is nothing the logically- 
minded Chinaman resents so keenly as a deliberate and 
unatoned act of injustice. 


But these fraudulently-assumed rights would not have 
done so much harm had not the missionaries, especially 
the Catholics, begun to meddle with the courts of law 
and urge the claims of their converts to the great detri- 
ment of justice. The injudicious championship by the 
priests of their converts’ causes was the chief cause of 
the sudden rise against the foreigners and the formation 
of the Boxer Society. 

Mr. Thomson advocates allowing missionaries in the 
interior only under a strictly enforced passport system, 
and insists on the abandonment of all fraudulently obtained 
rights and privileges. Of women missionaries, especially 
when they are qualified as doctors, he greatly approves. 
Speaking of the indemnity question, he says :— 

Only a self-denying ordinance, such as that adopted by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (which has lost several 
of its members and a great deal ‘of its property), to accept no 
compensation of any kind from the Chinese Government, but to 
make good the losses sustained, both by the missionaries them- 
selves and by the societies to which they belong, by subscriptions 
from their supporters at home, will avail to counteract the 
mischief that has already been caused. ‘The Chinese have a 
long memory, and a step of this kind would win their respect as 
nothing else could, just as a contrary action will breed in their 
minds a confirmed suspicion and dislike. 


Mr. Thomson, who writes with the greatest moderation 
and good sense, doubts whether the recent behaviour of 
the Allies in China will tend.to impress the Chinese and 
Japanese with our superior virtue. At present, he says :— 


The opportunity for proselytisation is unequalled, for the 
Chinese for several centuries have been in a state of utter religious 
indifferentism. The Chinaman of the present time is, in fact, in 
much the same condition of latent scepticism as many latter-day 
Christians : he has no very earnest convictions, but he does not 
like to.cut himself adrift from the religion of his childhood 
altogether : as a rule, he is frankly an agnostic. 





A cuRIOUS way of doing honour to the memory of 
Queen Victoria is followed in Temple Bar. Rev. J. D. 
Raikes culls passages of contemporary gossip from the 
journal of T. Raikes, Esq., published in 1848, first con- 
cerning George IV. and William IV., and then, when the 
reader’s love for monarchy has sunk to the lowest ebb, 
some chit-chat about the young Queen helps to show how 
the tide turned which is now at flood. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE National Review for June is a rather good number. 
I have dealt elsewhere with Mr. W. R. Lawson’s article 
on “ Morganeering.” 

THE TORY REVOLT. 

“The Causes of Unionist Discontent” are set out by 
an “ Old Parliamentary Hand.” It is on the two ques- 
tions of foreign policy and national defence that the 
Government has most disgusted its supporters. In par- 
ticular the writer is indignant at the Government’s 
Chinese policy, and he feels that we have been humiliated 
by our crawling attitude to Germany and injured by our 
feeble anti-Russian policy :— 

Maintenance of an unfriendly attitude to Russia is simply to 
play into the hands of Germany, a country which hates England 
with a fanatical hatred, and which is longing for the hour when 
she can strike at her with comparative safety. 


“The present administration,” says the writer, “is’ 


mainly composed of men of a bygone age.” And he 
adds : “ We are no longer governed by the Philistine 
morality of the Dissenters’ chapel.” 

AN OLD ENGLISH ECONOMIST. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock reviews the economic writings of 
Sir William Petty which have recently been republished. 
Petty was born in 1623, and his writings are therefore 
more that two hundred years old. He calculated the 
population of London in his day at 672,000, and that of 
the country to ten times as much. In 1842, according to 
Petty, England and Wales would contain 20,000,000, of 
which no less than half would be Londoners. 

THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AS A CAREER. 

Sir Charles Roe, in an article under the above title, 
gives the following advice :— 

Do not choose India unless you are sure that you will feel 
kindly towards its people, and will have your heart in your 
work. If you choose it without these conditions, you will be “‘a 
bad bargain” for India, and India will ever be to you a *‘ Land 
of Regrets.” 

THE FUTURE OF LONDON. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson discusses in an interesting article 
the question “ Will London be suffocated?” By 
suffocation he refers not to want of good air, but to the 
inadequacy of the roads and railways to bear the great 
traffic much longer. He points out that almost every 
foreign city has been radically adjusted to modern 
requirements by the construction of great roads and 
boulevards, whereas London is in the same state as a 
hundred years ago. The few widenings that there have 
been are nullified by the constant upheavals for under- 
ground repairs. The effect of these antiquated conditions 
must in the end be to limit the size of the city. 

THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 

“‘X” writes on the Baghdad Railway, which he describes 
as “ The Focus of Asiatic Policy ” :— 

St. Petersburg is undoubtedly more anxious than at any time 
since the Crimean Campaign to see her relations with this 
country improved, in view of the new developments of the 
Eastern Question. If we had settled with Russia, the Baghdad 
Railway would be a bond for Germany’s good behaviour. 
Otherwise we should never lose sight of the possibility that 
the two Continental Powers may be tempted to avoid the 
inconceivable disasters of actual war by the familiar means 
of trading in compensation, With both alike making for 
the Persian Gulf, a compact to push us out of Asia altogether 
would be the one bargain by which Germany might hope to 
secure Asia Minor as her share of the spoils. India will never 
be successfully attacked except by sea, and when the Baghdad 
Railway reaches E] Kuweit the doubling of the German fleet 
will be complete. The new Power at the gate of India will be 
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not only the first military Power in the world at ten days’ 
running from Berlin, but the second naval, at four days’ steam- 
ing from Bombay. Let us look to it betimes, for when three 
Powers meet upon the Persian Gulf two may be hammer and 
anvil and one the thing between. 





THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 

THE June number of the Universal Magazine has 
several very good articles, in particular a sympathetic 
paper on “Some Parisian Types,” admirably illustrated 
and written by “ Cosmopolitan.” Few papers would give 
a stranger a better idea of Paris street life, or recall the 
French more vividly and pleasingly, to one who had 
seen and learned to love it. 

LOBBYING AND PRESS GALLERY WORK. 

Mr. Thomas Meech describes “the Parliamentary 
Pressman.” His subject evidently fascinates him. He 
says :— 

A stranger may get into the House in the little gallery under 
the ‘clock, but it would be infinitely easier for the proverbial 
camel to pass through the eye of the proverbial needle than for 
the stranger to hover even on the outskirts of the Press Gallery. 

In the gallery are only reporters, with their special box, 
and leader or sketch writers :— 

The leader writer generally does his work in the office. He 
is the stormy petrel of Parliament, ‘appearing only when a big 
night is expected, and on such a night the Gallery is indeed a 
busy place. Sketch writers, leader writers, and artists, including 
the popular Carruthers Gould, of the Westminster Gazette, E. T. 
Reed, of Punch, and, in former days, Harry Furniss, squeeze 
themselves tightly together on the back bench, and pray for 
elbow-room. 

“Ts the game worth playing?” he asks, and answers 
decidedly :— 

Speaking on impression, observation, and the experience of 
older men, I should say that if a man takes a real interest in 
— affairs and public men, he will find himself in the very 

eart of his subject here. His work will be the breath of life 
to him ; but if he cares less for politics than for making a living, 
let him keep out of Westminster if he would keep out of an early 
grave. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

“A Political Opponent” writes a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Mr. G. Pillai 
continues his impressions of Twenty-one Days in London 
—this time his disappointment at the speeches in the 
House of Commons. His account of Mr. Courtney’s 
attack on Mr. Chamberlain for his share in the Jameson 
Plan is particularly interesting. There are also papers 
on the America Cup, the birthplace of George Eliot, at 
the little village of Griff, North Warwickshire, and an 
account of net-ball, a new American game for ladies now 
gaining much favour, although rational dress is an 
absolute necessity for its players. It consists, roughly 
speaking, in kicking a large ball into a net at the top of 
a pole—and if it is like anything, it is a little like football. 





“THE birthplace of the American flag” is, according 
to Duncan Moul, in the Sunday Strand, the little village 
of Great Bingham, seven miles from Northampton. There 
stands the cottage from which in 1659 John Washington, 
great-grandfather of George Washington, the Father of 
his country, emigrated to America. There, too, is “the 
old village church where the Washington arms, carved on 
the tombstone of Lawrence Washington, shows the 
design from which the American flag, ‘the star-spangled 
banner,’ is derived.” There are three stars above two 
bars on the left half of the scutcheon. Excursions are 
being run to the spot for the benefit of American tourists. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

THE Nineteenth Century for June is a splendid number, 
containing at least three articles of the very first class, 
and a miscellaneous litter of other articles, all more or 
less topical. The three articles are Mr. Carnegie’s upon 
“ British Pessimism,” Mr. Frederic Harrison’s upon his 
Impressions of America, and Sir Robert Giffen’s estimate 
of the standard of strength in the British Army. These 
are all noticed elsewhere. Lord Curzon’s scheme for 
erecting a Queen Victoria Memorial Hall in India 
appeared in substance in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS two 
or three months ago. 

AN ANGLICAN VIEW OF THE BOER RELIGION. 

Canon Wirgman, of Grahamstown Cathedral, dis- 
courses from the Anglican Colonial Loyalist point of view 
upon the religion of the Boers. His main object is to 
show that the whole trouble has arisen because the Boers, 
like the Scotch, are Calvinists. The Boers, he said, were 
the only real and practical Calvinists of the nineteenth 
century, with ideas unmodified by truer presentment of 
Christianity. Their religious ideas finally plunged them 
into national ruin and destruction. We shall see. It 
is not a religious, not even an Anglican ideal 
which has plunged Great Britain into the abyss 
in which she lies weltering. Canon Wirgman’s 
paper will read somewhat oddly ten years hence. Those 
who are not Anglicans and who gratefully remember what 
Calvinism did for Geneva, for Scotland, for Holland, for 
the Puritans of the Commonwealth, and for the men 
of the Mayflower, will smile at the theological prejudice 
which vitiates Canon Wirgman’s paper. “A Calvinist,” 
he says, “is apt to lose the sense of human justice.” But 
‘not all the Calvinism that there has ever been in the 
world since John Calvin was born would do so much to 
destroy the sense of human justice as the success—happily 
impossible !—of the dogged persistence of a proud 
Imperialism to trample out the nationality of the Dutch 
Calvinists of South Africa. ° 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CORONATION. 

Mr. Lulu Harcourt, whom I am glad to welcome into 
the field of periodical literature, discusses precedents as 
to coronation, and suggests that King Edward VII. 
should revive the once invariable custom of going in 
procession from the Tower to Westminster in grand 
cavalcade. This almost unrivalled historical pageant 
took place for the last time at the restoration of Charles II. 
It was abandoned at his coronation because the plague 
had made its appearance in London, and the city was 
considered to be too unhealthy to be safe. It is an 
admirable suggestion, to which I would only make one 
addition, namely, that the procession, instead of going 
through the Strand, should take the line of the Embank- 
ment, which would afford much ampler space for the loyal 
lieges to witness the procession than if it had to wind its 
way down Fleet Street. 


TRY TO. GET RID OF GIBRALTAR. 

Mr. W. Frewen Lord, in a brief but very interesting 
paper, recalls a forgotten fact that in the 17th century 
six times over British Ministers, supported by their 
Ambassadors abroad, proposed to give up Gibraltar to 
Spain. Even Pitt saw no advantage in maintaining the 
British garrison at the Rock. In 1783 Lord Shelburne 


offered Gibraltar to Spain in exchange for Porto Rico, 
but the Spaniards thought it was too hard a bargain, and 
did not accept it. But although the King was neutral, 
and Ministers were anxious to get rid of the famous 
fortress, the nation was savagely opposed to any abandon- 
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ment of the great fortress that commands the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. Spain throughout was most indignant 
that England would not give up the rock for nothing, and 
considered herself rather honoured than otherwise by the 
transaction. It would be interesting to know whethe 
Spain would be disposed to swop Gibraltar for Tangier 
to-day ; but that is a question that Mr. Lord does not 
discuss. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR MOROCCO? 

The Countess of Meath, in a brief paper entitled “A 
Land of Woe,” pleads for the abandonment of the insensate 
policy of international rivalry which sacrifices the 
welfare of the Moors to the ambitions of the European 
Powers. Lady Meath concludes her paper by suggesting 
that it might be possible to establish a Committee 
representative of various nationalities to aid the prisoners 
who at present are suffering abominably in the gaols of 
Morocco. She says that when there is a revolt and the 
captured prisoners are marched in chains to their 
prisons, in’ the summer-time one-third or one-half 
die on the way ; and then adds the following gruesome 
detail. As it is necessary to prove that none 
of the prisoners have escaped, the heads of those 
who die are cut off and salted, in order to show that the 
full tale of prisoners has been duly accounted for. If by 
some mischance a head is missing, they will even cut off 
a soldier’s head to make up the number. Moorish gaols 
seem to be as near an approximation to hell on earth as 
could be imagined. 

THE DECADENCE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. Atherley-Jones, M.P., writes lugubriously con- 
cerning the extent to which the caucus has destroyed 
the sense of individual responsibility on the part of the 
Members of the House, by banishing from St. Stephen's 
men of independence like Mr. Courtney. He says that 
the House of Commons has almost entirely surrendered 
to the Ministry the control of its legislative functions, 
while its opportunities for criticism upon the executive 
have been largely placed by the modern rules of proce- 
dure at the mercy of Ministers. 

Sir Wemyss Reid, in his chronique of the month, wrings 
his hands in despair over the absolute break-down of the 
Opposition. For years past, he says, its members have 
allowed personal questions and personal rivalries to 
assume an importance to which they have no claim. 
Until a party can free itself from the burdens of these 
rivalries and animosities, it must remain what it 
is at present — weak, discredited, and disunited. But 
what Sir Wemyss Reid fails to see is that there 
is only one way of reducing these personal rivalries 
to the necessary subordination, and that is by 
the discovery by the members of the Opposition of 
some working faith, and so long as he and his friends 
persist in backing up the Government in the attempt to 
destroy the Dutch nationality in South Africa, there is 
absolutely no chance of Liberal reunion. He may not 
like to recognise the fact, but the apostacy of the great 
majority of the Liberal Party from Liberal principles, 
and their refusal resolutely to oppose a war which they 
have declared to have been unnecessary and unjust, has 
hamstrung the Opposition, and given the whole game 
into the hands of Mr. Chamberlain. The Liberal Party 
has never recovered from the fatal blow dealt to it when 
Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and Mr. John Ellis joined hands to hush up the inquiry 
into the complicity of Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial 
Office in the Jameson Conspiracy. That was the causa 
causans of all our woes. 
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, THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly for June is hardly up to the high 
level which it has maintained of late, but it contains three 
or four very good articles. I have dealt elsewhere with 
Calchas’s paper on “ Russia and her Problems,” with 
Baron de Coubertin’s article on “The Conditions of 
Franco-British Peace,” and with Mr. Thomas Barclay’s 
lea for a “ General Treaty of Arbitration between France 
and Great Britain.” 

THE MEDITERRANEAN PERIL. 

Lieut.-Colonel Willoughby Verner has a short pessi- 
mistic article on our position in the Mediterranean, which, 
he says, has never been so weak. Our fleet is inadequate 
for its task, and is in danger of being crushed before it 
could be reinforced in the event of war suddenly breaking 
out. 


' Twenty years ago, the only naval bases which threatened our 


security were Toulon, situated some 400 miles north of the 
course from Gibraltar to Malta, and Sevastopol, over 1,000 
miles distant from that between Malta and Alexandria. But 
nowadays all this is changed ; the French, owing to our halting 
diplomacy, have been permitted to seize on Tunis, and with it 
the naval station of Bizerta. We thus see our most 

rsistent and most ancient of foes securely established on the 
ine between Gibraltar and Malta, and within less than a few 
hours’ steaming from the latter place. On the other hand, the 
tesults of the policy of alienating the Turks have been, as all the 
world knows, to throw that nation into the arms of Russia. To 
put it plainly, since the Black Sea is tabooed to our warships 
and is free to those of Russia, the fleets of the latter power are 
unassailable by us until they emerge into the A‘gean Sea ; in 
other words, the Sevastopol of to-day, for all intents and 
urposes, may be taken as being at the entrance to the 
Dardanciles, and in consequence is only 450 miles from our route 
between Malta and Alexandria—a day’s steaming, or little more. 

Colonel Verner complains that Malta is under- 
garrisoned, and he maintains that the present dispersion 
of our fleet constitutes a great danger. 


WEDDINGS AND PROSPERITY. 


’ Mr. Holt Schooling writes on “ The English Marriage 
Rate,” the object of his article being to show that the 
marriage rate depends upon national prosperity as shown 
by exports. The decay of our birth rate, he points out, 
is not due to a smaller marriage rate, but to a continuous 
fall in the fertility of the people. 

The fertility of a marriage has declined: since the year 1880 ; 
during 1876 to 1880 one mawriage produced 4°41 children, 441 
children to 100 marriages ; but in 1898, the most recent year for 
which I have the facts, one marriage produced only 3°46 children, 
346 children to 100 marriages, as compared with the 441 children 
of twenty years ago, a decline of one child per marriage. 


AUSTRALASIA AND ENGLAND. 


Professor H. Macaulay Posnett. writes on “The 
Federal Constitution of Australia,” pointing out the 
fundamental differences which exist between it and our 
own elastic system. I quote the following passage from 
his conclusion :— 

It is true that the federal checks and balances appear to be 
a waste of energy, and that a federal government. may be at a 
disadvantage compared with a ‘‘unitarian” government of 
equal resources. It is true that federalism does not abolish the 
mutual jealousies of the States—Australia is learning this lesson 
—and the federal constitution of Switzerland has positively 
embodied the principle of such jealousies by providing (Bundes- 
verfassung, Art. 96) that each member of the federal executive 
must belong to a different Canton. But, grave as some defects 
of federalism clearly are, and anomalous as is the connection of 
the British: Constitution with this system, I should be slow to 
join with those who deprecate the growing British respect for a 
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form of government which, if the truth must be told, is little 
understood in the British Isles. Rather am I inclined to see in 
the anomalous British supervision of two great federations an 
open door for some higher and wider imperial system which, 
while perfectly compatible with federalism, may succeed in 
remedying not only the defects of federalism but those of the 
British Constitution itself, 
SOME FALSE ANALOGIES, 

Mr. E. B. Iwan-Miiller is very much hurt that any one 
should dare to compare South Africa with Canada, and, 
under the above title, he tries to prove that there is na 
comparison. He is assured that there is a fundamental 
difference between the British and Dutch such as never 
existed between British and French. And so, indeed, 
there is; but it dates only from October, 1899. His 
other chief point is that, owing to the strategical position 
of Cape Town, we can never regard South Africa as an 
independent and ultimately separable unity such as 
Canada and Australia. 

THE COAL DUTY. 

Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P., attacks the coal duty, giving 
twelve cardinal reasons why it is injurious and should be 
withdrawn. He says :— 

But clearly the object of the duty is not primarily to raise 
revenue. If Sir Michael really wished to widen the basis of 
taxation he should have placed an excise duty on all coal raised. 
A shilling on every ton would have given him eleven millions 
instead of the two he now gets from exported coal, and it would 
have been far easier to collect. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not, he says, be sorry if the effect of the duty is 
to restrict exports and conserve our coal resources; but what 
becomes of his revenue in that case? Revenue and conservation 
are horses that will not run in double harness. Whenone pulls, 
the other jibs, No, the real object of the duty is to cheapen the 
cost of fuel to the home consumer, the Bristol sugar refiner, the 
Birmingham manufacturer. 

MR. WELLS'S ANTICIPATIONS. 


Mr. Wells continues his Anticipations, dealing this 
month with “ Developing Social Elements.” The. dis- 
tinctive feature of present-day and coming society he 
sees in the growth of a class of irresponsible property- 
owners, who do no work, and do not even manage their 
own property, that is to say, shareholders in industrial 
companies. Another element of the mechanical civilisa- 
tion of the future is a great class which he designates 
“engineers,” that is to say, everyone in any way connected. 
with mechanical industry. This class will really be the 
mainstay of all industries in the future, as mechanical 
perfected processes develop at the expense of the obsolete 
methods of the present day. Many trades have stagnated 
owing to the want of education of those engaged in them, 
and their consequent lack of adaptability. Mr. Wells 
quotes the building trade as an example :— 

I fail to see the necessity of coral-reef methods. Better walls 
than this, and better and less life-wasting ways of making them, 
are surely possible. In the wall in question, concrete would 
have been cheaper and better than bricks if only ‘‘ the men” 
had understood it. But I can dream at last of much more revo- 
lutionary affairs, of a thing running to and fro along a temporary 
rail, that will squeeze out wall as one squeezes paint from a tube, 
and form its surface with a pat or two as it sets. Moreover, I 
do not see at all why the walls of small dwelling-houses should 
be so solid as they are. There still hangs about us the monu- 
mental traditions of the pyramids. It ought to be possible to 
build sound, portable, and habitable houses} of felted wire- 
netting and weather-proofed paper upon a light framework. 
This sort of thing is, no doubt, abominably ugly at present, but 
that is because architects and designers, being for the most part. 
inordinately cultured and quite uneducated, are unable to cope 
with its fundamentally novel problems. A few energetic men 
might at any time set out to alter all this, 
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THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


THE New Liberal Review is a good number, and this 
month makes the excellent innovation® of dealing with 
foreign as well as domestic questions. I have quoted 
elsewhere from Lord Crewe’s article on “ Ireland and the 
Liberal Party,” and from Mr. Lucien Wolf’s “ Will the 
Triple Alliance Collapse,” also from “The Causerie on 
the Settlement in South Africa.” 

!NAVAL WARFARE REVOLUTIONISED. 


Perhaps the most interesting of the other articles is 
Mr. Laird Clowes’s “‘ Coming Revolution in Naval War- 
fare.”. The revolution is to be brought about by the 
perfecting of what Mr. Clowes calls the actinaut, or 
torpedo, or small submarine boat, which can be steered 
by electrical rays from a great distance without any con- 
necting wire. At present torpedoes are of two kinds— 
automobile torpedoes which, once started, cease to 
be under the control of the ship which discharges 
them, and therefore may miss their aim and be 
ost, and torpedoes connected with the place of 
discharge by means of a wire. Both of these types 
have Fr apatvcmuns which are apparent. But the 
actinaut when launched can be directed with certainty 
by means of rays to its destination. Actinauts have 
been already run over a distance of three miles, and 
from a height even twenty miles may be attainable. 
Mr. Clowes takes the Admiralty to task for beginning to 
experiment on submarine boats only at the moment when 
submarines are being superseded by a much superior 
invention. The actinaut has none of the disadvantages 
of the submarine, and all its advantages, since, while 
carrying no crew, it can be steered with more certainty 
than any boat controlled by direct human agency. Mr. 
Clowes does not attempt to forecast what means of 
defence will be adopted against these new weapons, On 
first sight it appears that defence is impossible. 

THE BUDGET. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel writes on “ The Budget and the 
Future Revenue.” He says :— 

The least that can be asked in the interest of the working 
classes, in addition to the surrender, already allowed for, of four 
millions on the indirect taxes‘ levied this year and last, is the 
repeal of the whole of the remaining duties on tea, sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, and dried fruits, together with the new duty 4d. in the lb. 
on tobacco imposed in 1900. 

If this were done the incidence of taxation would be as 
follows :— 

An average working class income would be taxed 
An income of £200 (income-tax 1s., abatement 


4 160, as 


now allowed) Sear tctttaeet kis eee” case Tess ch sug” Me 
An income of £500 (income-tax Is., abatement £250, 
Instead of LISO AE MOW) 5055 SF Oe ee see dae tel 
An income of £5,000 (income-tax Is. 4d. without abate- 
ment) ... es eo - IOI 


At present the income of £5,000 a year pays only 
8°4 per cent. 
THE CRICKET SEASON. 

Mr. C. B. Fry has an article on “ Cricket in 1901.” 
The visit of the South African team, he says, will be the 
chief feature of this season. In regard to the much-dis- 
cussed question of drawn matches, Mr. Fry does not 
think the public objects to them. The greater number 
of people witness a match only for an hour or two, and 
they want to see brilliant play first of all. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Fry recommends that experiments should be 
made with smaller bats and larger wickets. 

THE MALTA LANGUAGE QUESTION. 


Mr. Alexander Paul has a paper on this subject. The 
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real Maltese language at present, he says, is an Arabic 
patois :-— 

Maltese is taught in the elementary schools and is made the 
medium through which English or Italian is acquired, the parent 
being now offered for his children the alternative, but no longer 
instruction—or what used to pass for instruction—in both, 

Under the present arrangement in twelve years Italian 
will cease to be used in official documents. Mr. Paul 
approves of the change, but he thinks that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s over-emphatic way of writing of the question has 
injured its popularity. The policy taken by the Governor 
was merely that a thorough knowledge of English would 
open to the Maltese careers in the service of this country, 
But Mr. Chamberlain “ could not demolish the opponents 
of his policy without proclaiming to all the world that he 
was doing so.” 

THE HOUSING PROBLEM, 


Mr. George Haw, the author of “ No Room to Live,” 
writes on “ The Government and the Housing Problem.” 
He says :— 

The fact is, Parliament has set the local authorities an im- 
possible task. Ali experience shows that they cannot deal with 
the difficulties of housing alone. They have tried, and tried 
nobly, in many places—to mention London, Glasgow, and 
Liverpool alone—but they are hampered by an Act which is 
very much in need of amendment. It is an Act which has 
benefited slum-owners more than slum-dwellers. It turns out 
the people who live in the slums, generally without rehousing 
them again, and compensates the people who own the slums, 
generally on a generous scale. Many of the clearance and 
rehousing schemes under Parts I. and II. of the Act have only 
intensified the evils of overcrowding. Yet it was these parts of 
the Act, and not Part III. (which confers the greatest benefit), 
that the Local Government Board in a special circular issued 
last June urged the local authorities to enforce. The Govern- 
ment encourages the local aspects of housing, but the national 
aspects it overlooks. 

-—~_o 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 


THE June number of Pearson’s begins with another of 
the series of papers on “ The Art of the Age,” dealing 
this time with the American Academicians, Mr. Sargent 
and Mr. Edwin Abbey, R.A.’s, and Mr. Shannon, A.R.A. 
The writer considers Mr. Sargent the greatest portrait 
painter living, and decidedly the superior of his master, 
Carolus Duran. . 

A prettily written and cleverly illustrated * article 
describes the way certain rare British wild birds lay and 
hide away their eggs. 

ANIMAL DUELS. 


Dr. Louis Robinson writes on “ Animals at War,” and 
describes the various attitudes adopted by wild animals 
when disputing for a female or for the leadership of a 
herd. His theory, which he works out very ingeniously, 
is that, broadly speaking, animals’ horns are so con- 
structed that their fights very seldom end in death. Dr. 
Robinson says :— 

It is not to the iriterest of the herd or community that weapons 
used in civil war should be lethal, because, if this were the case, 
the finest and most courageous males would leave no progeny. 
Elaborate means of protection against fatal injuries are found 
wherever trial by battle is fashionable between the males, 

Other articles are on the ancient collection of historic 
horseshoes presented to the Castle of Oakham, Rutland- 
shire, and a description of Edison’s new processes for 
iron-mining, which the writer says have revolutionised 
former methods of iron-mining. The article on the 
Kaiser’s Hobbies is noticed separately. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE editorial in the Monthly Review for June is a 
somewhat abstract article on the aims of education, 
entitled “The Pyramid of Studies.” 

WAR OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY. 

Sir John Colomb writes on “The War Office, the 
Admiralty, and the Coaling Stations,” in which he 
objects to the War Office proposal that the Admiralty 
should take over the coaling stations. The greater part 
of his article deals with our position in the Pacific. He 
regards Australia as the chief strategical position, and 
complains that Australia and Canada do not do more to 
support our naval power in the Pacific, in which they are 
chiefly interested. 

THE POWERS IN CHINA. 

Mr. H. C. Thompson has an article on “ The Policy 
of the Powers in China.” He contrasts the increase of 
Russian prestige with the decay of our own—a decay 
which has been caused by alternate threatening and 
receding. Even when we went in for a definite policy, 
it was at the heels of Germany; and Mr. Thompson 
claims that the Russians got on much better with the 
Chinese, once the heat of hostilities was over, than the 
Germans. The Russian policy was the right one, and 
carried its day. 

THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. Basil Williams writes on “ Volunteer Efficiency.” 
The weak point of the Volunteer system, he says, is the 
inefficiency of the officers :— 

In artillery volunteer corps, where exact knowledge is even 
more requisite in an officer, the following figures show no great 
improvement, although I have reckoned in the totals those who 
have passed the special examination in artillery as well as those 
who have passed the school of instruction. In one corps only 6 
officers out of 27 have passed either the school of instruction or 
the artillery examination ; in another, 6 out of 25 ; in others, 
6 out of 16, 6 out of 14, 10 out of 26, 4 out of 11, 8 out of 16, 
15 out of 37, and 18 out of 23; in one corps the major, four 
captains and six lieutenants have not apparently even passed the 
examination entitling them to the prefix 7! 

NIGERIA, 

Mr. Harold Bindloss writes an interesting article 
entitled “ Nigeria and its Trade,” which deals, however, 
more with the general conditions of life in Nigeria than 
with trade. The export trade of the country is practi- 
cally confined to palm oil and kernels, which are paid 
for chiefly with gin and cotton. Of the former commodity 
Mr. Bindloss says :— 

Some describe it as a brain-destroying poison, others as an 
innocuous stimulant, while the writer would only state that 
though he has seen great numbers of cases purchased he rarely 
witnessed any drunkenness among the natives. This may, 
however, be due to the fact that the negro can apparently con- 
sume almost any fluid without ill-eftect. On the other hand, few 
white men care to drink the “trade” brand of gin, and the few 
seamen who do so surreptitiously are usually brought back by 
main force in a state approaching dangerous insanity. 

THE MAKING OF PEDIGREES. 

Mr. J. Horace Round has an amusing paper on “ The 
Companions of the Conqueror,” in which he shows up a 
good many manufactured pedigrees. The number of 
families who can positively be traced to William’s knights 
is very small, and there is only one English family which 
still remains on the lordship which they gained from the 
Conqueror. Mr. Round laughs at Burke and the College 
of Heralds, Family after family which, according to 
Burke, came over with the Conqueror, is unable to prove 


its pedigree so far back. 
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OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. R. E. Fry’s paper on “ Florentine Painting of the 
Fourteenth Century” is admirably illustrated with repro- 
ductions. Miss Cholmondeley describes, under the title 
of “An Art in its Infancy,” advertising as it was in the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Henry Newbolt tells the 
Romance of a Songbook, and there is an article by the 
President of Magdalen College on “ Gray and Dante.” 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE June number is alive and up-to-date. It delivers 
itself with uncompromising earnestness about the national 
duty and the national danger in South Africa, as several 
articles cited elsewhere will show. 

FOR CONVALESCENTS FROM THE KHAKI FEVER. 

Mr. Howard Hodgkin does good service by recalling 
the way in which Penn and the Quakers acquired Penn- 
sylvania, and by contrasting the situation in South Africa. 
He ejaculates “ If only our statesmen could first appreciate 
and then imitate the wisdom of the Quaker courtier of the 
seventeenth century!” There would follow cessation of 
hostilities, conference, possibly a compromise to be found 
in “ flying the flags of two respective nations at Bloem- 
fontein and Pretoria, as at Khartoum.” In any case, he 
argues, “it were better to be on friendly terms with two 
contented peoples outside the ‘British Empire, than ‘on 
terms of enmity with two rebellious peoples lately intro- 
duced within it.” He closes with the remark, “ If only 
the English will rise to the high level of the first settlers 
of Pennsylvania, the other inhabitants of South Africa 
will rise to the level of the Red Indians.” Mr. Frederic 
W. Tugman writes under the heading, “ The Policy of 
Grab : Jingo 6r Pro-Boer” ; and slashingly vindicates the 
genuine patriotism of “ Pro-Boer” and “ Little Englander ” 
as against the rival claims of Jingo capitalists. 

TWO IRISH PROBLEMS. 

Mr. Dudley S. A. Cosby argues against Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s scheme for the compulsory expropriation of 
Irish landlords. It would, he says, mean ruin to the 
landlords, extinction of the Protestation element, and 
elimination of a sorely needed source of good and honest 
leadership. He says that “ the extension of the present 
system of voluntary purchase appears to us to be the 
best plan, until the whole question of the relationship of 
the people of Great Britain with the land comes up for 
settlement in England.” 

Mr. Thomas E, Naughten replies to an earlier article 
by Mr. Cosby, and explains that the opposition to the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic university is based 
not on Protestant bigotry or racial feud, but on a desire 
to promote national unity and brotherhood by a system 
of education common and open to all creeds and parties. 
This he declares to be the real desire of Roman Catholic 
laymen, if they only dared to express it. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Maurice Todhunter supplies a very interesting 
study of the historian, Heinrich von Treitschke. Treit- 
schke “is on the side of life against bookishness” ; he 
“is possessed of ‘the great antiseptic style’ and 
knows how to set off his masses of material in a readable 
and artistic shape.” He is said to resemble Macaulay, 
but was more genial and passionate, and had something of 
the lyrical and penetrative essence of Michelet and Carlyle. 

James Creed Meredith examines the basis of certain 
popular observations concerning the Ridiculous. 

Mr. H. W. Wolff’s proposal to use savings bank deposits 
as loans for housing purposes claims separate notice. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

THE magazine this month contains an unusual number 
of articles of interest to English readers. 

THE TRANSFERENCE OF THE WORLD’S WORKSHOP. 

Mr. E, Phillips contributes the first of a series of 
papers upon Britain and her competitors in iron and 
steel-making. He writes before Mr. Morgan had com- 
pleted his gigantic trust, but the arguments he brings to 
show the causes why America is forging ahead of us, are 
only emphasised by its formation. Hitherto Britain has 
been the workshop of the world, but within the last few 
years both America and Germany have forged ahead of 
her in the production of steel and iron. 

The essentials for the production of cheap steel are— 
cheap railway rates, low sea or lake freights to. bring ore to 
furnaces, cheap coal and coke, a large output production, 
mechanical labour-saving appliances, and a low wage-rate cost 
per ton on the output, whilst paying the men good wages. 


At every point America has the advantage. Railway 
rates are cheap owing to the fact that most of the large 
steel-making firms own mines, railways, and fleets of 
lake steamers. Then the American method of handling 
and shipping ore is far ahead of that used by most 
British firms. Ore is brought to England from Bilbao 
in vessels of about 2,000 tons burden. The average time 
of voyage is two weeks, owing to the delays caused at 
each end by having to wait before loading and discharg- 
ing. The lake steamers of 6,000 tons, which have to 
cover about the same distance, only take one week for 
the round trip, This is one of the causes for the higher- 
priced ore in England. But in the handling of the ore, 
in blast, and in open-hearth furnaces and in mechanical 
equipment the American mills are far ahead. 

Mr. Phillips concludes his comparison of the two 
methods as follows :— 

It is with great reluctance and regret that I, an Englishman, 
have to make the foregoing very unfavourable contrasts between 
British and American methods in making iron and steel and of 
the dilatory progression of my countrymen in the past. I wish 
it were otherwise, but the facts of the case need to be fully dis- 
closed, so that when realised, every possible reform in methods 
ensuring rapid production with a large output may be adopted ; 
for it will only be by doing this that Britain will be enabled to 
make up for her want of foresight in the past in not forecasting 
the looming developments in America, and to put herself in 
better position to fight, on more equal terms, the American com- 
petition for trade which she has now to face unprepared. 


THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 

The International Exhibition has been duly opened, 
and it is interesting to find so lucid a description of the 
more important portion as is given by Mr. Benjamin 
Taylor. The buildings alone, he says, cover an area of 
close on twenty acres. The exhibits are :— 

(1) Raw material, both agricultural and mineral ; (2) In- 
dustrial design and manufacture ; (3) Machinery of all sorts in 
motion, electricity, and labour-saving devices ; (4) Locomotion 
and transport; (5) Marine engineering and ship-building ; 
(6) Lighting and heating ; (7) Science and scientific instruments, 
education and music; (8) Sports and sporting appliances ; 
(9) Women’s industries ; (10) Fine arts, Scottish history, and 
archaeology. 

There are special buildings devoted to the displays of 
France, Russia, Japan, Canada, Persia and Morocco, 
and other countries. America has no special building, 
but her exhibits occupy a large amount of space. A 
special section of the ground had to be set aside _ entirely 
for the use of Russia, as her demands for space were so 
large. The pavilions were erected by Russian workmen 
“sent specially from St. Petersburg, who worked for ten 
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hours daily in spite of short winter days and bad weather, 
and with a short-handled axe as almost sole instrument, 
it seems, for all kinds of jobs.” 

MOTORS TO SUPPLANT HORSES. 

Mr. James G. Dudley contributes an interesting article 
upon the steam motor truck. Steam, he says, is the most 
reliable of all the known and tried motive powers, and 
should, therefore, be the one adopted for trucks which are 
to replace the ordinary cart and horse. The chief trouble 
of the steam motor vehicle is water purification. Impure 
water is often all that can be obtained, and it naturally 
has a bad effect, upon any boiler. However, with care 
this can be, to some extent, minimised. 

MINERALS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. Frank L. Strong writes upon the mineral deposits 
in the latest addition to the United States. Briefly put, 
his conclusions seem to be, that there is probably con- 
siderable mineral wealth, that the Spanish surveys and 
records are entirely untrustworthy, and that nothing can 
be known definitely until the “insurrection” is crushed 
out. He concludes with a significant remark :— 

The machinery selected for the government plant and many 
thousands of dollars’ worth placed elsewhere, have proved a 
revelation to users here. English machinery has had entire 
control, but American manufacturers have but to bestir them- 
selves and adopt the same methods of selling as the English, to 


secure the trade. 
—_+0—-— 


CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

MR. JOSEPH HOMER writes upon the copying of 
American Machinery. He deprecates the mere imitation 
of American tools which is taking place in Great Britain. 
He concludes :— 

In a dilatory way British manufacturers are waking up to the 
gravity of the situation, and are offering rival tools, of a class 
similar to those which find a ready sale here. But the necessity 
for producing something better still is generally neglected ; and 
while they imitate existing machines, the American firms 
advance, constantly devising improved forms. While British 
firms are panting to recover lost ground, the Americans are still 
forging ahead, and scoring new triumphs year by year. 

Two months ago several articles were published 
expressing the views of representative American engi- 
neers upon the industrial supremacy of the United States. 
Mr. Westgarth writes suggesting that Mr. Cassier should 
arrange to take a strong committee of Jond-fide working 
men to America to see what is being done and report to 
their fellows on their return. This is now being done, 
and the result will be awaited with great interest. 
Mr. H. W. Buch, electrical engineer of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company, contributes an interesting account 
of the way in which Niagara Falls power is being used. 
Allan V. Garratt writes upon speed regulation of water- 
power plants. W. D. Wansborough describes steam 
boilers at the Paris Exhibition. E. L. Orde draws some 
conclusions from recent trials of liquid fuel. Dr. R. 
Molden writes upon modern cupola practice, and C. F. 
Bancroft compares different systems of electrical distribu- 
tion for street railways. 





THE current number of the Rivista Musicale Italiana 
may be considered a Verdi number. The work of Verdi is 
dealt with by L. Torchi ; Verdi in caricature is the subject 
of an article by G. Borca ; G. Monaldi, the author of a 
book on Verdi, gives us some Verdi anecdotes, etc.; a 
notice of the Home for Musicians is contributed by 
L. Decujos; and a valuable Verdi Bibliography is 
supplied by L. Torri. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for May is chiefly 
notable for its series of articles on “ Industrial and Rail- 
road Consolidations.” | have dealt with these articles 
in detail elsewhere, as also with Prince Kropotkin’s 
paper on “ The Present Crisis in Russia.” 

RENAN ON SCIENCE, 

The editor has somewhere disinterred an article by 
Renan, entitled “ How Science Serves the People,” from 
which I quote this remarkable passage :— 

I have no fears for the future. I am convinced that the 
progress of mechanics and of chemistry will be the redemption 
of the working man, that the physical labour of humanity will 
go on always diminishing in quantity, and becoming less arduous ; 
that thus humanity will be more free to lead a life happy, moral, 
intellectual, Hitherto, the culture of the intellect has been 
only a luxury, because material needs are imperious, and these 
must be satisfied first of all. The essential condition of progress 
is that the satisfaction of these needs shall become more and 
more easy, and it is not too rash to foresee a future in which, 
with some hours of not arduous labour, man will discharge his 
labour debt, and redeem his liberty. Be assured that it is to 
science that this result will be due. Love science, respect her, 
believe in her! She is the best friend of the people, the most 
certain guarantee of their progress, 

THE MISSIONARIES’ REPLY. 

The Rev. Judson Smith replies on behalf of the Chinese 
missionaries. The following is the burden of his defence, 
but it cannot be said that his arguments are sufficient to 
sustain it :— 

1. The efforts of the missionaries have saved the lives of 
hundreds of the Chinese refugees, who with them went through 
the siege of Peking and helped to save the Legations, and thus 
placed the allied Powers in their debt. 

2. The utterly abnormal conditions which have prevailed 
since the siege have demanded exceptional treatment, and _in 
dealing with them the missionaries have shown great caution, 
courage and wisdom. 

3. The indemnities secured were wholly for the Chinese whom 
the Boxers had robbed and outraged ; not a penny has been 
asked or used for missionary losses of any kind. 

4. The ‘‘ amounts and method of settling ” these indemnities, 
the additional third as well as the rest, were decided by the 
deputy of Li Hung Chang, the governor of the province; they 
are declared ‘satisfactory and fair both to Chinese and 
foreigners” by Mr. Rockhill ; and they were acceptable to the 
village officials. 

THE FUTURE OF JUDAISM. 

The Rabbi Gasler writes on “ Jews and Judaism” as a 
“ Great Religionfof the World.” Of the future of Zionism 
he says :— 

It is idle to speculate at this juncture what the result may be 
for the progress of the higher ideals of mankind. A mighty 
wind of reaction is blowing all over Europe. We are moving 
on the down-grade, from equality, fraternity, freedom, and right 
to racial hatred, national exclusiveness, military brutalisation, 
and dynastic tyranny ; from the free and serene atmosphere of 
human faith to the swamps of Mysticism, Occultism, to the 
Inquisition, and the Stake. But far away the dawn of a new 
life is visible, a new day which will disperse the shadows that 
are settling down, a day rising again from the regenerated East, 
from the Orient inhabited again'by its own sons—Jews living a 
national life, competing for the best and working for the highest, 
blending the civilisation of the West with the poetry of the 
fast, and giving to mankind the message of better days: 
“* Bx Oriente lux.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Alleyne Ireland continues his papers on “ The 
Victorian Age of British Expansion,” dealing this month 
with England and the Colonies. Mr. John Ford writes 
on “Municipal Government in the United States,” and 
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Mr. W. D. Howells on “ The New Poetic Drama,” the 
literary qualities of which he admits, while denying its 
suitableness for the stage. 

meets 


THE FORUM. 

THE Forum for May is about at its usual level. It 
opens with an article by Mr. Marrion Wilcox on the 
Philippine questions, in which Mr. Wilcox makes it clear 
that it was the Taft Civil Commission by its wise hand- 
ling of native affairs which led to the collapse of the 
insurrection. This Commission invited the public to 
come before it and advise as to the passing of projected 
laws. Thus they brought about the co-operation of the 
natives. Mr. Wilcox recommends that in any future case 
of the kind the army should be accompanied by civilians 
representing the Government. 

RUSSIA IN MANCHURIA, 

Prince Kropotkin writes upon this subject. He regards 
the Russian acquisition of the Amur, as of that of Central 
Asia, as a great misfortune for the Russian people, and 
even from the military point of view he considers Russia 
would have been. better off without its Far Eastern 
possessions. Prince Kropotkin describes his visit to 
Manchuria in 1864 in company with the first Russian 
expedition, the purpose of which was trade. Things 
being as they are, he agrees, however, that the Russian 
Government has selected the best possible route for its 
railway to the Pacific. 

NEGROES AS CIVILISERS. 

Mr. W. S. Scarborough, writing on “‘ The Negroes and 
our New Possessions,” makes the interesting suggestion 
that American negroes should be used in the Philippines 
as intermediaries between white and black :— 

It does seem, as previously intimated, that the evolutionary 
process the race has gone through in this country would make 
such men and women of colour of inestimable value in under- 
taking the evolutions which must take place in the attempt to 
lead out to the light and on to strength the weaker, dark races 
of the world, wherever found. The cry comes from the 
Philippines, from the natives: Why does not the United States 
send out coloured men as school teachers, and in various other 
official capacities? It would seem wisdom for the Government 
to heed this cry, and to yield to the wish in the effort that is 
being put forth to bring these peoples under law and govern- 
ment represented by the American flag. The Filipinos especially, 
we are told, ‘‘ want Occidentalism, but want it to come through 
hands of a like complexion to theirs,” 

MR. BRYAN’S FUTURE. 

Writing on “Bryanism and Jeffersonian Democracy,” 
Mr. Albert Watkins says :— 

Mr. Bryan’s natural followers since the election will, be 
confined to the ultimate or logical Jeffersonian radicals. To 
accommodate himself to this following he should consistently, 
and at once, stand for postal savings banks, public ownership of 
telegraphs, and all means of transportation, and perhaps of all 
deposits of coal and other staple minerals. This he will not do, 
because his tendency is to build for the present and not to wait 
for development or slow party growth. He can win nothing 
practical on opportunist or temporary issues, because he is too 
widely distrusted by conservative classes— whether on good 
grounds or not is not material, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. T. S. Woolsey writes on “Foreign Bonds as 
American Investments.” He lays down certain rules 
which should guide the investor. Professor Arlo Bates 
has an article entitled “ The Negative Side of Modern 
Athletics,” the negative side being the neglect of intel- 
lectual study which devotion to athleticism involves. 
Mr. G. D. Shepardson describes the methods of lighting 
railway cars. There are several other articles. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


THE Nouvelle Revue is not quite up to its usual level, 
though each of the May numbers presents a varied fare, 
twenty-four articles being spread through the whole 
month. 


“ROLL ON, THOU BALL!” 


M. Camille Flammarion, the great astronomer, is given 
the place of honour in the first May number.. It is his 
object to prove that the terrestrial globe, constantly turn- 
ing on its own axis through space, never goes twice 
through the same atmosphere. According to this theory, 
the world turns on practically twelve axes, and those 
interested in astronomy will find the explanation of his 
theory very ingenious and plausible. 


CAN CATHOLICISM BE LIBERAL? 


M. Pottier once more makes a determined effort to 
prove the desirability of a new French political party 
which shall at once be Catholic and Liberal. He has 
taken the trouble to secure a written expression of 
opinion from well-known politicians, including those 
of such varying views as M. Clémenceau, the Abbé 
Gayraud, Jules Lemaitre, M. Ribot, and M. Trarieux. 
The Comte de Blois is evidently very much discouraged. 
He says that, although the Catholic party are always 
willing to join themselves together to form such valuable 
institutions as that of the Catholic Workmen’s Clubs, 
founded by Comte Albert de Mun, he does not see them 
at all willing to sink their various differences in order to 
form a united Liberal party. M. Clémenceau writes, as 
might be expected, very bitterly. He points out that 
mumerous efforts to forma Liberal party have already 
taken place and that they have all failed. M.Cunéo 
-d’Ornano, while full of faith and conviction, thoroughly 
«disapproves of mixing up religion and politics. He 
-declares that in France the religious politician is invari- 
-ably a Royalist, and he points out that the Catholic 
Liberal party would inevitably work for the restoration of 
a Bonaparte or a Bourbon. The distinguished man of 
letters, M. Lemaitre, who has come prominently to the 
front in connection with the Nationalist party, is evidently 
on the whole in favour of the formation of a Catholic 
Liberal party, but evidently simply because he believes 
that such a party would work for the objects he himself 
has in view. M. Leroy-Beaulieu sets forth at some 
length his reasons for opposing the suggestion of such a 
party—the majority, indeed, of the well-known people 
whose opinions are here set forth think the formation of 
a Catholic Liberal party neither desirable nor possible. 
M. Ribot recalls the fact that the Comte de Mun tried 
to do something of the kind some years ago, and 
that, so far from being encouraged, he was begged to 
. desist from his efforts by the heads of the French 
_Episcopate. 

HIS FATHER’S SON. 


M. Mauclair gives in a few pages an_ interesting 
-account of M. Léon Daudet, the eldest son of the 
famous novelist, whose premature death was such a 
terrible loss to French letters. Young Daudet has not 
cared to follow in his father’s footsteps, and his novels 
differ, as much as one form of fiction can differ from 
another, from those of the writer who was justly styled 
“the French Dickens.” Alphonse Daudet delighted in 
showing the world simple heroism, the pathos and the beauty 
of ordinary life; his son is a philosopher, a cynic, a 
satirist, and up to the present time each of his novels has 
partaken of the nature of a pamphlet. — 
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FRENCH HOUSEWIVES. 


Mme. Schmahl, who is, we believe, an Englishwoman, 
contributes an excellent little article entitled “‘ Domestic 
Economy,” which is, of course, entirely written from 
the French point of view. She points out that in 
our modern life woman, in her ré/e of housewife, 
has the disposal of a considerable portion of her 
husband’s earnings or,income. She also is an important 
employer of labour, and to the mother of the family 
falls the important duty of looking after the physical 
as well as the moral welfare of the future citizens 
in every country. According to Mme. Schmahl, the 
modern housewife, for the most part, does not fulfil her 
duties at all competently. Many women allow themselves 
to be hopelessly cheated by their tradespeople, even 
those who go to market themselves, for they have not the 
experience which will save them from being constantly 
outwitted in bargaining. Every household is managed 
upon a different plan, each married woman buying her 
experience very bitterly. She touches upon the servant 
question, which is apparently as great a problem in 
France as in this country. She points out that work has 
no sex, and would evidently like to see men taught to be 
as good housekeepers as are their wives—that is, when 
they are so fortunate as to meet the ideal housewife who 
knows something of everything, and who can teach each 
of her servants how to do his or her work. 


i 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


THE June Century opens with Alice K. Fallows’ dis- 
cussion of “Working One’s Way Through College.” 
She tells of one Harvard student who acts as a butcher’s 
clerk, and another man who sells eggs, butter, sugar, 
codfish, and other groceries to earn his way through 
Cambridge. There are dozens of other occupations to 
which students in the north and east resort to earn money 
they need for a college education. Harvard, of all the 
colleges in the country, has the longest roll of under- 
graduate industries, and it is said that in the past ten 
years almost every branch of business in Boston has had 
its Harvard undergraduate representative. 

Mr. Waldon Fawcett describes the huge metal-working 
industries about Pittsburg, “The Centre of the World of 
Steel.” A radius of a hundred miles about Pittsburg 
takes in most of the territory where the ironmaker is 
supreme, and will remain so. Prior to the Homestead 
strike the ironworkers of exceptional skill were receiving 
fabulous wages, some of them earning from 25 dols. to 
40 dols, a day. Now the best paid artisans do not receive 
more than 20 dols, a day, and it is few indeed whose 
daily wage exceeds 10 dols. Moreover the necessity for 
skilled labour is disappearing. The machine, seemingly 
endowed with human intelligence, is doing the work 
better and cheaper than its prototype of flesh and blood. 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland appears in the first of 
the two lectures delivered at Princeton University on 
the Venezuelan boundary dispute. This first chapter is 
occupied with clearing the ground by giving the history 
of the incidents leading to the situation in the dispute 
between the United States and Great Britain in 1893. 
The second chapter, published next month, will deal 
with the interposition of the United States in the 
controversy. 

There appears in this number, too, the prize essay in 
the Century's competition for college graduates in 1899, 
“ Tolstoy’s Moral Theory of Art,” by John Albert Macy, 
of Harvard University. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

WE have noticed elsewhere M. Levy’s article on 
Chinese finance in the first May number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. The contents for May as a whole 
fully maintain the high reputation of M. Brunetiére’s 
review. 

THE DOCTRINES OF SPINOZA, 

M. Couchoud reviews a number of recent books on 
Spinoza, and discusses whether the philosopher was a 
‘Christian. The external signs are somewhat inconsis- 
itent, as, for instance, when in one of his letters Spinoza 
replies to a suggestion of Catholicism in such a way as 
to make us think him no Christian; but on the other 
hand his treatise on theology shows that in his view for 
mathematical certainty might be substituted a moral 
adhesion, based upon signs, without being completely 
justified by them. On the whole M. Couchoud thinks 
that the reply to the question whether Spinoza was a 
Christian, is to say that he furnished a basis for the 
Christian life in reason. 

JINGOISM IN LITERATURE. 

M. de Vogiié has had the excellent idea of discussing the 
development of Imperialism in English literaturein thelight 
-of the novels of Disraeli and Kipling. He goes through 
tthe principal works of both writers with the view of 
showing that, undoubtedly different as they are in tone, 
talent, and conception of life, yet they meet upon this 
common ground of Imperial sentiment. Disraeli felt 
strongly the attraction of the East, and he had a mystical 
faith in the influence of that old cradle of the human 
race ; Europe would find there, he thought, the cure for 
all her ills. In “ Tancred,” which was published in 1847, 
‘we find the whole book coloured by this obsession, and 
‘there is in it a passage in which Queen Victoria is called 
ifor the first time Empress of India. In the theories of 
Disraeli the novelist we see the same springs at work as 
in the foreign policy of Disraeli the Minister. He obtains 
the Island of Cyprus with some idea of commanding 
Palestine and Asia Minor; the Afghan War was his 
work ; he it was who boldly took the step which ensured 
English predominance in Egypt; and he it was who 
annexed the Republic of the Transvaal for the first time. 
So we see, says M. de Vogiié, that English Imperialism 
‘was at first a great Jewish dream. It is curious that 
akhough the latter-day apostle of Imperialism, Mr. 
Kipling, is certainly English to the marrow of his bones, 
‘yet his whole conception of humanity and attitude 
towards life, even his very vocabulary,"are Orientalised 
by the long years which he spent in India. 

PARIS AND THE PROVINCIAL. 

Perhaps because France is so large a country, the 
metropolis plays an even greater part in the imaginations 
of the provincials than does London to the English 
‘countryman, or the Scot, Irishman, or Welshman. Now- 
-adays, thanks to cheap day tickets, excursion trains, and 
‘so on, there are comparatively few people in the United 
Kingdom who have not paid at least one visit to London. 
‘This has not hitherto been the case in France ; but, 
according to M. Hanotaux, his country in this matter is 
becoming more like England, and there are few French 
provincials who do not consider themselves well 
acquainted with Paris. Yet according to this distin- 
‘guished statesman, Paris, or rather its inhabitants, differ 
to an astounding degree from their provincial com- 
patriots ; but they have one great virtue in common, and 
that is love of work. ‘“ How different from London !” 
cries M. Hanotaux ; “there the worker has two whole 
days’ rest each week... .” Working Paris does not 
enjoy the common round, the daily task, in the manner so 
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characteristic of provincial France. The Parisian lives and 
works in a constant state of fever ; he has a horror of dul- 
ness and delights in novelty, and this is true of Parisian 
commerce as well as of Parisian art. Nowhere is this 
more seen than in the trade centre of Paris. On the 
other hand, it is not uncommon to find in a provincial 
town a business house which was founded before the 
Revolution, and out of which its owners are content to 
make a fair living and nothing more ; but this is not the 
case in Paris, where the trader who lacks initiative and 
invention ends by going completely to the wall. In 
England the countryman often comes up to London and 
makes a great fortune, whereas in France the provincial 
is rarely so fortunate. Everything is against him—his 
early training, his innate caution, and his half envy, half 
fear, of the Parisian. Yet M. Hanotaux considers that 
France would lack one of her most essential, most com- 
ponent parts were she to be suddenly deprived of the 
existence of her capital. 
WHAT CAUSES HAIL. 

Count de Saporta contributes a curious and really very 
interesting article on the close connection which has been 
found to exist between hail-storms and the firing of 
cannon. He tells some extraordinary stories concerning 
the size of hailstones. For example, in October, 1898, at 
Bizerta a hail-storm covered a French warship with hail- 
stones some of which weighed, according tothose on board, 
nearly 21lb. The worst hail-storms take place more often 
in hot weather than in the cooler months of the year, 
and these visitations are far more common in the South 
of France than in the north. Certain districts have seen 
their agricultural prosperity completely destroyed by one 
very bad hail-storm. Styria, which seems to be peculiarly 
liable to destructive hail-storms, was one of the first places 
to try the experiment of breaking up hail-clouds by 
means of the firing of cannon, and, according to this- 
article, the experiments proved so successful that now 
what he calls “ cannon stations ” have been established in 
all those portions of the Continent where the agricultural 
interest was compelled, in the old days, to insure heavily 
against the possible destruction by hail-storms of every 
kind of agricultural produce. 

on GGG p 
Crampton’s Magazine. 

Crampton’s Magazine for June contains an excellent 
collection of short articles and short stories. The chief 
feature is a symposium by General Turr, M. de Bloch, 
and Mr. Alexis Krausse on “ The Yellow Peril: Is ita 
Reality ?” General Turr thinks it is a reality, but the 
fault lies with Europe. The present policy of Europe 
can lead only to the awakening of China, as it has led to 
the awakening of Japan, and the consequences will be 
the same. The Chinese will drive Europe out of their 
markets and then compete with them abroad. If Europe’s 
present policy be pushed ‘as far as the conquest and 
partition of China, the result will be even worse. M. 
de Bloch’s points are much the same. He says it is 
impossible to force China into a remunerative trade, and 
he estimates the actual profits to Europeans from the 
present trade as not more than two millions a year. The 
military peril is equally great, and can only be avoided 
by areturn to a peaceful commercial policy. Mr. Krausse, 
on the other hand, holds that the Yellow Peril, whether 
military or. commercial, is a delusion. The only danger 
to Europe from China would result from the multiplica- 
tion of the people, which would force them, although 
opposed to their instincts, into aggression, Miss A. M. 
Craufurd continues her “ Nurse’s Diary in Mafeking.” 
There are several other articles and stories. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

WE have noticed elsewhere Mr. Stead’s article on 
“How Will King Edward VII. Govern?” And apart 
from this article, there is a good deal of interest in the 
Revue de Paris for May. <A translation is given of Sir 
Robert. Hart’s article on “China, Reform, and the 
Powers,” which appeared in the Fortnightly, and was 
noticed in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS last month. 

THE RELIGION OF TOLSTOY. 

M. Strannick writes an interesting paper on “ The 
Religion of Tolstoy,” which naturally derives an added 
importance from the recent excommunication. | The life 
of Tolstoy divides itself naturally into two parts—the first 
ey worldly, and the second his evangelising life ; and 

olstoy himself admits this division. At a given moment 
he was what we should call converted, but for a long time 
he sought for the faith, and the history of his life bears 
witness to the moral anguish which he constantly suffered. 
When he was at school he was troubled about the immor- 
tality of the soul, and a schoolfellow one day informed 
him that he had made a great discovery—namely, that 
God does not exist, and at that time it seemed to Tolstoy 
quite possible. Tolstoy’s novels are like a diary of his 
moral and religious uncertainties. The religion which 
he ultimately elaborated is a Christianity of his own, 
independent of that of the Church; it is more or less 
theoretical, but is framed for practice. He fought most 
earnestly against the view that Christianity is a very 
beautiful Utopia which cannot be realised in the world as 
it is at present constituted ; to his mind Christianity is 
the rigorous and complete application of the commands 
of Jesus with all their logical consequences. It must be 
all or nothing—“ He who is not with Me is against Me.” 

RAILWAYS IN THE BALKANS. 

M. Loiseau calls attention in a short article to the 
importance of the railway which Austria-Hungary ; is 
projecting, designed to connect Serajeva with Vienna and 
ultimately with the important port of Salonika on the 
fEgean Sea. The aspirations of Austria-Hungary 
towards Salonika date from the time of the Treaty of 
Berlin, and M. Loiseau explains very clearly the import- 
ance of these ambitions, and the extent to which they 
affect both France and Italy. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY, 

M. Torau-Bayle contributes a study of this important 
subject from the point of view of France. He says that 
France boasts an excellent system of higher commercial 
education, and the great French Schools of Commerce 
need have no fear of the rivalry of Aix-la-Chapelle or Leip- 
zig. But that isnot enough. In France, he says, they have 
begun at the wrong end: they have inverted the German 
procedure. The higher commercial schools are the 
crown, so to speak, of the progressive system of com- 
mercial education, and he complains that in France they 
are isolated fram the rest of the educational establish- 
ments by the difficult entrance examinations and by the 
high prices charged to pupils. 
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” THe Windsor for June is dignified by a paper on Mr. 
G. F. Watts and his art by Charles T. Bateman, with 
reproductions of a dozen of his great pictures. Beside 
this contribution the rest of the contents are of small 
account. Yet Harold Shepstone and Walter Brunskill 
do good service in calling attention to “the English 
Switzerland,” as they call our Lake District, and its too 
often neglected charms. It is likewise a most interesting 
sketch which S. L. Bensusan gives of the chequered 
career of Delft pottery. 


OF REVIEWS, 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


EVERYONE anxious to follow the important excavations 
that are being carried on in the Forum should study 
the lavishly illustrated article in Cosmos Catholicus 
(May 15th) by Prof. O. Marucchi, the greatest of Roman 


archeologists to-day. The destruction of the church of 


Sta. Maria Liberatrice has fully justified the expectations 
of those who advocated it, and Prof. Marucchi is now able 
to give a full description of the wonderful church of Sta. 
Maria Antiqua, with its frescoes and inscriptions, which 
has been brought to light beneath the more modern 
edifice. This newly discovered building is held to date 
from the fourth century, and is probably the oldest 
church dedicated to the Virgin in Rome. 

The well-informed writer in the Rivista Politica e 
Litteraria, who disguises his personality under the 
signature XXX., discusses, somewhat prematurely, the 
position, title, and education of the expected Crown 
Prince of Italy. He protests against the suggested title 
of Prince of Rome, and, taking time by the forelock, 
puts in a plea for a system of education which shall 
initiate the young prince into the duties of his high 
station, instead of keeping him rigidly aloof from political 
and legislative matters, as was done by King Humbert 
in regard to the present king. An illustrated article on 
Auguste Rodin will interest all admirers of the great 
sculptor. 

English literature receives constant attention from the 
editor of the Nuova Antologia. Among the books dealt 
with this month are Hall Caine’s “ The Eternal City” 
and Roy Devereux’s . “ Side-lights on South Africa,” 
while Miss Yonge and Bishop Stubbs are each treated to. 
a friendly notice. A. Hildebrand (May 16th) makes an 
energetic protest against the suggestion that a spot of 
such idyllic beauty as the Villa Borghese should be 
utilised as the site of a prosaic modern monument to the 
late King Humbert. L. Rasi writes enthusiastically of 
Eleonora Duse in an article with many _ interesting 
portraits, in which he attributes the greater tenderness 
and purity of her later acting to the influence of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio. 

Both the Axéologia and the Rassegna Nazionale (May 
Ist) take Archbishop Ireland seriously to task - for 
his recent pronouncements concerning the Temporal. 
Power, which have surprised alike his friends and his 
enemies. - 

The French, we know, are casting envious eyes at our 
public schools. Italy is now beginning to follow suit. In 
Flegrea (May 5th) the Duca di Gualtieri gives a very 
good historical account of our great public schools, 
pointing out that the aim of British educational methods 
is rather to develop character than to cram information. 
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THE Leisure Hour for June is full of interest, as excerpts 
elsewhere will suggest. Mr. William Stevens utters: 
some wise words about readers and reading under the 
title “Filling the Cistern.” It is a strong plea for 
selection of reading, alike in current literature and in the: 
forest of books, The writer asks for a “student’s hand- 
book of books,” not a catalogue, and not academic, but 
“a living volume with breath and soul.” Mr. Savage- 
Armstrong, author of “ One in the Infinite,” is introduced: 
as an Irish poet of to-day who is worth knowing ; as the: 
truest voice that Ulster life has yet found. The extra- 
ordinary dodges of dishonest dealers as exposed by 
L. C. C. inspectors, are recounted by Frank Foulsham, 
The Strand Improvements give zest to the perusal of 
William Sidebotham’s sketch of Disappearing London. 
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THe REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


GERMAN MAGAZINES. 





Monatsschrift fiir Stadt und Land, 
IN an article upon the “ Prerogatives of the British 


_ Crown,” Mr. W. G. Skinner of Edinburgh endeavours to 


explain how really insignificant the powers of the Crown 
arein England as compared to those exercised by the 
Kaiser and other European monarchs. 

Ulrich von Hassell contributes an article upon 
Tolstoy’s relation to Church and State. He considers 
that the Holy Synod kept on hoping that Tolstoy would 
change in his views and return to the Church. But at 
last this hope was evidently vain and the Count was 
excommunicated. Von Hassell also supplies his usual 
article upon German Colonial Politics, dealing chiefly 
with the development of South West Africa. 


Ueber Land und Meer. 


As usual, this magazine is exceedingly well illustrated 
and contains many interesting articles. The frontispiece 
plate is a very fine specimen of colour printing, and 
depicts a scene in the “Old Land,” Hanover. The 
other plates are: a very spirited picture, by Albert 
Richter, of a duel on horseback with lassos; Hans 
Dahl’s “On the Sunny Wave” ; Rembrandt’s “ Man with 
the Staff” ; and “ The Escaped Bull,” by G. Vostagh, a 
very fine picture indeed. At the end of the magazine 
there is a portrait, amongst others, of Major-General von 
Gross-Schmarzhoff, who was burned in the conflagration 
which destroyed the Emperor’s palace at Pekin. A 
rather interesting photo is that of the sword of honour 
which the Hamburg and Altona friends of the Boers 
have decided to present to General De Wet. The lost 
Gainsborough is reproduced, and accompanies a_ short 
‘description of the Duchess of Devonshire. The Boers’ 
camp in Ceylon is described and illustrated by special 
photographs by Paul Rubens and Rudolph Teichmann. 
‘The new extension of the railway in the southern part of 
the Black Forest is described and illustrated. with many 
interesting photographs. 


Deutsche Rundschau. 


Ernst Haekel contributesita further instalment de- 
‘scriptive of his journey throughythe Malay States. Whilst 
at Batavia he was very much truck with the fish market 
and the wonderful colours and shapes of the fish exposed 
there. Carl Frenzel writes at length concerning the stage 
in Berlin. Some fifteen of Heine’s letters, which have 
been hitherto unpublished, form the subject of a contri- 
bution by Ernst Elster. Rudolf Eucken writes upon the 
world-wide crisis in Religion, and Lady. Blennerhaft has 
an article upon Paulsen and Pessimism. 


Nord und Sud. 


H. Graf zii Dohna describes Crete under the banner of 
St. Mark, beginning with a passing reference to the 
present position of the island under Prince George of 
Greece. His account of the Phcenician occupation is 
very interesting. He concludes by saying that the 
present condition of Crete can only be temporary, the 
nominal control of the Porte will be cast off and the 
island will be joined to Greece. Hugo Bottoger writes at 
considerable length upon Political Economy. 


Deutsche Revue. 


A former War Minister writes upon the changes which 
are proposed in the English Army. He -gives Mr. 
Brodrick’s ,scheme at length, but does not criticise the 
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measures put forward, simply states them. At the end 
of the article there is a letter from Lord Roberts, written 
in reply to a suggestion that official steps should be 
taken to contradict the charges in connection with the 
conduct of the War in South Africa. The Commander- 
in-Chief states that “one of our ablest military writers ” 

is preparing an official history of the War, which should 
disprove these charges. The editor of the Deutsche 
Revue hopes to deal with it in detail when it appears. 
Dr. Bruhns continues his paper upon the problems of 
modern astronomy, dealing more particularly with 
the fixed stars. Dr. Funck-Brentano, of Paris, writes 
an interesting article upon the Court of Louis XIV. 


Die Gesellschaft. 


The May number contains an interesting account of 
his interview with Count Tolstoy by Siegfried Hey. The 
meeting took place in Tolstoy’s house in Moscow, and 
Mr. Hey thus describes the workroom of the Count. It 
is very plain, the quiet corner of a worker and thinker. 
White walls bare of pictures. A large writing-table 
covered with manuscripts and books in miscellaneous 
confusion. The rest of the furniture consists of a standing 
desk, a large leather sofa, and a few chairs. The four 
windows look into the garden. As usual Tolstoy was 
dressed in peasant’s costume. The Count began by 
reproaching his visitor for having been an officer, but 
the talk soon drifted to the subject of patriotism, and 
later to literature. He considered the present Czech 
language troubles as absurd and unworthy of the present 
century. He does not like Ibsen, and would not discuss 
him beyond saying that he could not endure him, and 
that Ibsen himself did not know what he wanted. Mr. 
Hey thinks it would be impossible for Tolstoy ever to 
settle down outside of Russia, as did Turgenieff. The 
interview lasted close on an hour, and was closed by 
Countess Tolstoy entering to take her husband to tea. 

Another interesting article is contributed upon the 
German East-African Railway. 





Blaeckwood’s Magazine. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for June contains nothing of 
especial note, unless it be the opening article by “ Lines- 
man” devoted to picturésque but hyper- adjectival 
description of the battle of Vaal Krantz. “ Linesman” 
does not give the Boers as much credit ‘for retaining 
command over their rifle-fire as some writers have done. 
Indeed, they gave away part of their victories by opening 
fire too soon. This, he. says, was notably the case at 
Colenso :— 

At Colenso, another thousand yards and the army of Natal 
would have been no more ; but the ‘single. rifle’ spoke, 10,000 
trembling fingers pressed trigger before the echoes had died 
away, and the army of Natal was saved.~ Let there be no 
delusions about Colenso ; it was not destruction but salvation : 
once in the river-bed, nothing human could have prevented the 
most awful massacre of modern times, compared to which 
Maiwand and Isandhlwana would have been but affairs of 
patrols. 

A rather interesting article by Dr. Louis Robinson 
deals with “ Minds and Noses.” Dr. Robinson sets 
himself out to ascertain the evolutional justification of 
well-shaped noses, and concludes that it is found in the 
fact that a well-shaped nose is essential to the production 
of a distinctive voice. All savage nations where oratory 
is a power have large and well-shaped noses. There is 
an article on “Old Times and New on the Indian 
Borderland.” 








- BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


I.—THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOSHUA DAVIDSON.”* 


RS. LYNN LINTON was one of the dozen most 


the heart of this generation. As the authoress of “ Joshua 


notable women of letters whom England produced Davidson,” Mrs. Lynn Linton placed us permanently 


in the nineteenth century. She was a remarkable 


character, who for 
nearly fifty years 
contributed every 
week, and some- 
times almost 
every day, to 
British journal- 
ism. She was 
the first British 
woman who was 
regularly engaged 
as a member of a 
newspaper staff— 
the pioneer jour- 
nalist, therefore, 
of her sex. She 
was almost the 
adopted daughter 
of Walter Savage 
Landor, and was 
down to the last 
a friend and cor- 
respondent of 
Herbert Spencer. 
In the course of 
her long and in- 
dustrious career 
she came in more 
or less intimate 
contact with most 
of those whose 
names figure in 
the literary his- 
tory of the nine- 
teenth century. 
Landor wrote 
poems about her. 
Swinburne spoke 
of her with en- 
thusiastic eulogy ; 
she knew the 
Brownings, 
George Eliot, 
and all the greater 
gods of the British 
Olympus. Not 
only was she a 
journalist, but she 
also took the 
keenest _ possible 
interest in poli- 
tics, and was passionate and vehement first for one side 
and then for the other all through her life. But over 
and above all these things she wrote “The True History 
of Joshua Davidson,” a book which left a definite impress 
upon the mind of the nation in the early seventies, a 
book which still continues to circulate and to influence 
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Mrs. Lynn Linton. 


in her debt. It was in many respects the simplest 
and most effec- 
tive attempt that 
has been made in 
our time to com- 


pel orthodox 


realise something 
of the moral 
meridian of 
Jerusalem at 
the beginning 
of the Christian 
era. Nothing 
that Mrs. Lynn 
Linton wrote be- 
fore or after de- 
serves to. be 
named in com- 
parison with this 
book. Some 
things she wrote 
well in a good 
cause, many 
things she wrote 
well in a_ bad 
cause ; but noth- 
ing, whether it was 
her novels or her 
innumerable con- 
tributions to jour- 
nalistic  litera- 
ture, more than 
dust in the bal- 
ance compared 
with “The True 
History of Joshua 
Davidson.” In 
that book she be- 
came one of the 
preachers of the- 
Gospel of. Christ, 
a modern evan- 
gelist, testifying 
to the secret of 
His power and 
to the ever-living 
reality of the 
forces which ope- 
rate to-day,as they 
operated 1900 
years ago, in array- 
ing the conservative forces of society against those who 
would fain lead mankind to the lost Paradise of fraternal 
love. Mr. Layard in his book does not give’sufficient pro- 
minence to “ Joshua Davidson.” He has compiled with 
great pains nearly four hundred pages of biographical 
material, and of this not more than four are devoted to: 
“ Joshua Davidson,” which he describes as being in some 
respects the most remarkable and the most successful of all 
her writings. He calls it a biting satire on modern 
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Christians to 
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“Destructively the book is a powerful 


Christianity. i ; 
indictment, but constructively it is as weak as Seeley in 


the ‘ Sixties’ and Beeby in the ‘ Nineties.’” Mr. Layard 
says no one can read it “without realising the burning 
love and sympathy for humanity by which it is inspired. 
There is the true ring of righteous indignation at the 
iniquities of our social conditions. There is the per- 
fervid hatred of shams, and there are the tears in the 
voice of one crying in the dark and getting no answer.” 

That is all very well, but that is only negative. What 
Mr. Layard fails to see is the positive side, which consti- 
tutes the real value of the book. I know nothing about 
its constructive weakness. You might as well speak of 
the constructive weakness of an acorn, What Mrs. 
Lynn Linton did was to reveal to the men and women of 
her generation the fact that if our Lord came again at 
the present time, he would inevitably be treated as he 
was 1,900 years before. It was the bringing the Christian 
story up-to-date, re-incarnating the Son of Man in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, which was the 
positive vital element in “ Joshua Davidson.” There was 
a power in it, and a consolation, an inspiration and 
a strength which were anything but merely destructive. 
Mr. Layard says :— ; 

Amongst others to whom it particularly appealed was Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who writes, ‘‘It afforded me new and 
singular matter for reflection.” Another fervent admirer was 
that singularly misunderstood and grossly-libelled lover of 
humanity, Charles Bradlaugh, who immediately bought a 
thousand copies for distribution. 

Another was John Bright. The Warden of Merton, in his 
lately published ‘‘ Memorials and Impressions,” tells how ‘‘ the 
Tribune of the People,” at one of his house parties, gave ‘‘a 
short résumé” of *‘ Joshua Davidson” with so much fervour and 
pathos as to reveal the secret of his influence over large 
audiences, 

I had frequently the pleasure of acknowledging to 
Mrs. Lynn Linton during her life my deep gratitude 
to her for having written that book. Many and 
many a time when my hand was outstretched to smite 
I held it back in memory of that little book ; for, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, it must be admitted, was a very trying 
person to those of us who had not forsaken our devotion 
to the ideals which fascinated our youth. She was as 
honest a woman as ever lived. But she was a terrible 
apostate ; there was hardly a cause to which she had 
devoted herself with passionate enthusiasm in her early 
life which she did not pursue with unrelenting virulence 
in her old age. She may be said to have begun life as 
Joshua Davidson, and ended it as the champion of the 
men who kicked him to death. This made many of us 
feel very sore, and many a time and oft, when I was 
editing the Pa// Mall Gazette, | felt as if, in justice to the 
cause, I ought to have struck and spared not ; but ever 
the memory of Joshua Davidson rose between us, and I 
usually confined myself to delivering my soul in private 
letters. She wrote me once :— 

Do you not think I feel your generosity in not having ‘‘ slated ” 
me publicly? Of course I do, 


Another time she wrote :— 

My dear Mr. Stead,—I thank you heartily for your friendly 
courtesy. Of course I hate being attacked, but I am not so 
foolish as not to know that I lay myself open to all manner of 
assaults if I take the field by my own action. In this I am a 
true woman, I like to have my own fling, and I don’t like to be 
hit back in return, but I have sense enough to know that I 
must be. 

The one thing we quarrelled about always was the 
subject of women. She wrote once to me saying :— 
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What a thousand pities it is ‘that you and I are not fellow- 
combatants. Some of your broad, enthusiastic, honest, political, 
manly articles sweep the heart out of me. 

In another letter she went on :— 

If only you had not this craze about women! That is all I 
don’t agree with you in ; and I am sure you will not get your 
knife into me because I air my own counter ideas when and 
where I can, I look on the preponderating influence of women 
as the end of our national glory. I look on it as the true 
emasculation of the race, the reign of gush and illogical senti- 
ment, the death of reason and common sense, the still further 
loosening the bonds of national cohesion by the greater regard 
for individuals than for the good of the country and the 
community, 

Again she wrote :— 

All the woman question has frightened and revolted me. A 
feminine domination is to many women, remember, a hateful, 
unnatural, and most disastrous idea—or rather prospect. All of 
us women who respect and look up to men as our natural, and 
in the aggregate our undoubted superiors, wish to be led, 
governed, directed by men. It is because I feel so keenly the 
superiority of the masculine brain to my own that I desire to 
have that brain the most potent factor in the government of the 
world. You love women as I love men. You see in women 
the angels of the race, to purify, to enlighten, to ennoble, and I 
in men the heroes to command, foresee, direct, make laws, dis- 
coveries, and keep down hysterics, 

Another characteristic letter :— 

I hate women as a race. I think we are demons, Indi- 
vidually we are all right, but as a race we are monkeyish, cruel, 
irresponsible, superficial, 

It was her fierce antagonism to women who take 
a part in public affairs, which always generated 
antagonism between us. To me she was ever on one 
side radiantly white, on the other as dark as Erebus. 
Her nature was antithetically mixed. The good part of 
her to me was symbolised by “ Joshua Davidson,” the 
bad part by the whole series of dissertations which began 
with her papers on “ The Girl of the Period” in the 
Saturday Review. 

In her last and posthumous novel, which has just ap- 
peared, she is described as the author of “ A Girl of the 
Period” and “ Joshua Davidson.” It is unfortunately 
significant of much that on the title-page of “ The Second 
Youth of Theodora Desanges,” “ A Girl of the Period” 
should be put before “Joshua Davidson.” A more 
melancholy book, or one which contains more complete 
and conclusive condemnation of the whole drift of 
its author’s teaching, could hardly be imagined. As 
Mr. Layard, in his preface to the book, remarks : “ Her 
last message is unutterably sad.” He speaks of “that 
gloomy gospel of humanity ; good news, if one will, for 
the race, but disaster for the individual.” You will search 
in vain through these last deliberate utterances and con- 
clusions of .Mrs. Lynn Linton to find a gospel or good 
news of any kind. Mr. Layard tells us that she herself 
was unlike her heroine, for her heart was ever young and 
eager, although she waxed old in years. She never was 
an incarnation of satiety and fatigue. Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton in her last message to the world 
deliberately elected to pose in that fashion. “‘ Theodora 
Desanges” is Mrs, Lynn Linton, who at the age of seventy- 
five, instead of dying, undergoes a sudden extraordinary 
transformation. Her age leaves her, her youth returns, 
she becomes radiantly beautiful, but the soul of an aged 
septuagenarian looks out through the melancholy eyes ofa 
radiantly beautiful young woman. The result is that 
we have an Ecclesiastes indeed, much mote sombre even 
than that of the Hebrew preacher. “ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity” is the message of this book—the last words 








-of Mrs. Lynn Linton to the 
world. - It represents’ the 
apotheosis of the phase of 
character which was repre- 
sented in her “ Girl of the 
Period ” and the final dis- 
appearance of, the writer 
of “Joshua Davidson.” 
There was in her a.con- 
tinual struggle between the 
soul of youth that believed 
and loved and. aspired, 
and found its culminating 
literary expression in the 
simple story of, the life and 
death of Joshua Davidson. 
It was that part in her 
which made her a septua- 
genarian evergreen, with 
quick sympathy and a 
loving helpful tenderness, 
which led her to spend her 
strength and her means 
without stint in the service 
of all who appealed to her 
for aid. But, on the other 
hand, her agnostic, not to 
say atheistic, philosophy 
was continually darkening 
her life, and in “ Theodora 
Desanges” we have the 
process complete. 
It is an imaginative 
work, no doubt, for Mrs. 
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intellectual pilots. But, 
not content with declaring 
that the world and.all that 
it contains is void, arid, 
monotonous, and unin- 
teresting, Theodora car- 
ries her daring speculation 
to heaven, and maintains 
that her state of apathetic 
indifference must be that 
of the higher Powers. She 
asks: “Would not the 
law of necessity, the con- 
stitution of things, the 
repetition of circumstance, 
the knowledge of the end 
when peace shall ensue, 
the bird’s-eye view of life 
and its averages and con- 
ditions, the isolation of 
their own sphere—would 
not all this destroy their 
sympathy and pity?” “| 
feel as I imagine a God 
must feel who watches and 
does not interfere, simply 
because it is all so brief 
and so much of it in the 
nature of things. ... | 
feel as if I were indeed a 
God, to whom nothing is 
new, while the burden of 





Lynn Linton never re- 
newed her youth in out- 
ward appearance, but it is 
a vivid picture which sets 
forth what Mrs. Lynn Linton appears to have felt 
must be the inevitable result of her materialistic 
philosophy. Theodora tells us in her last chapter that 
although she had every material thing to make life 
attractive—health, wealth, beauty, endless homage from 
men and women—life was not worth living. The 
day was not worth the hopelessness of the morning 
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and the weariness of the evening. She had 
become a mere automatic husk from which the 
true vitalising principle had gone. Everything— 


religion, art, politics, love itself—had ceased to interest 


her. Human -beings were all as bits of _pro- 
toplasm seen in a microscope. Science afforded 
her no refuge, because it baffles all efforts after 


synthetic explanation. Repetition destroys both enthu- 
siasm and sympathy. Her interest inher fellow-creatures 
was exhausted. She saw them as the great products of 
material causes, of which they are the victims, not the 
controllers, “ and they have come to be no more than so 
many ants in my eyes, ants from the dark earth streaming.” 
Art and music no longer impressed her. “ Believing as 
I do that the brain produces thoughts and impressions 
according to the forms taken by the molecules, I have 
become indifferent to the result. The sweetest music is 
to. me the mere creation, the mere audible transcript of 
cervical volutes and curves, and the highest aspiration 
the mere result of mechanical forces self-adjusted.” 
Nothing seemed to her to be worth the trouble. In politics 
we are but the blind instrument of some great law, the 
decrees of which we work out unconsciously, while 
believing ourselves to be independent artificers and 
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it all is: ‘What matters 
<j] to-day? To-morrow sees 
[Norman May, Malvern. the end.’” Love itself “ is 


but a chemical or an 
electric affinity, founded 
on instinctive necessity or 
social convenience.” What then is left? Nothing but 
Death, “that sweet-faced genius who is our releaser 
from pain and perplexity !” That is Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
last word, and a melancholy word it is. i 

The end! Finis coronat opus. That this should ‘be 
the supreme outcome of her pilgrimage through this 
mortal world, will seem to most people the most convinc- 
ing condemnation of her route. Whatever way is right 
or wrong, a road which leads to this desolate wilder- 
ness, this horror of great darkness, cannot be right ; 
and we turn with curiosity to see how it was that 
a woman capable of writing “Joshua Davidson ” 
should have so lamentably lost her way. Eliza 
Lynn was brought up in a country parsonage, and in 
her early youth she was the most dogmatic of ortho- 
dox believers. She “prayed often and fervently, and 
sometimes seemed to be borne away from the things of 
time and space, carried into the very presence of God,” 
as it were in a trance. From this ecstatic state of 
Christian pietism she was roughly shunted by discover- 
ing in Ovid’s “Metamorphoses” many stories that 
resembled those in the Bible. Suddenly the thought 
seized her—‘‘ What difference is there between any of 
these stories and those like to them in the Bible, between 
the women made mothers by mysterious influences and 
those made mothers by Divine favour, between the 
legends of old time and the stories of Sara, Hannah, 
Elizabeth, and the Virgin Mary ?” 

When this last name came, a terrible faintness took hold of 
me. The perspiration streamed over my face like rain, and I 
trembled like a frightened horse. My heart, which fora few 
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seconds had beaten like a hammer, now seemed to cease alto- 
gether. The light grew dim; the earth was vapoury and 
unstable ; and, overpowered by an awful dread, I fell back 
among the long grass where I was sitting as if I had been struck 
down by an unseen hand, 


Her mind, once fastened upon this thought, brooded 
over it until she came to regard the story of the incarna- 
tion as no longer exceptional and divine ; it had become 
historic and human. The doctrine of exclusive salvation, 
the damnation of the great majority of the human race, 
confronted her as they have confronted millions; and 
instead of recognising in all religions a fundamental 
truth of which the Christian revelation is but the latest 
and most complete, she felt that the four corner- 
stones of the Christian Church had loosened so 
much that the slightest movement would, so far 
as she was concerned, .shake them down altogether. 
Mr. Layard, writing of this, says that her mind was 
curiously unjudicial. “She jumped to conclusions, 
and advocated them through thick and thin. She was a 
partisan to the backbone. Her methods were crude and 
unphilosophic ; but however insufficient her reasons may 
appear to us, she found them irresistible, and, turning her 
back-for ever on the peaceful regions of unquestioning 
faith, she set her face towards the bristling wilderness of 
intellectual doubt,” with “Theodora Desanges” as the 
result. After carefully reading every reason that she 
gives for her rejection of Christianity, it is difficult to 
resist the conviction that her real quarrel was with 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation. Because every 
religion that has ever existed claims to provide 
a way of salvation for man, she came _ to 
the conclusion, not as she might have done, 
that they were all true, or that there was saving 
truth in all of them, but that none of them could be 
true. Mrs. Lynn Linton was very much in the position 
of a person in London who wishes to go to Edinburgh, 
and who is confronted by the rival advertisements of 
the London and North-Western, the Midland, and the 
Great Northern Railways. Each one of these asserts 
positively that the best way to go to Edinburgh is to 
start from Euston, St. Pancras, and King’s Cross ; but, 
as a matter of fact, it is comparatively indifferent to any 
one in London which of the lines they take. They 
will get to Edinburgh all the same. Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
however, took up the position that there was no Edin- 
burgh at all, or at any rate that, in view of the conflicting 
claims of the three lines, her only safe course was to 
remain in London. She acted upon her belief, with the 
result which may be read in “ Theodora Desanges.” She 
found it a City of Dreadful Night ; and although her natural 
buoyancy and indestructible, inbred faith enabled her to 
save her soul alive in the midst of the gloom of her agnos- 
ticism, she saw only too clearly what the result would be 
in others, and has painted it in her last novel. Heaven 
forbid that any one should imagine that I am blaming 
Mrs. Lynn Linton for a choice the result of which is so 
deplorable. It is not a question of blame, but of sym- 
pathetic regret. Passionate and impulsive when she 
prayed, she clamoured for instant answer, and when no 
voice spoke to her soul in response to her agonised 
petitions, she felt that she was petitioning an immutable 
and impersonal law which neither heard nor heeded, 
which wrought no conscious evil and gave no designed 
favour. That she realised to the full the horror of great 
darkness that comes over the soul when it feels for the 
first time that it is orphaned in the universe, a lost soul 
in very truth, may be seen from the following passage :— 

Who that has known the hour when the Father is not, and 
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Law has taken the place of Love, can ever forget it? The 
whole aspect of life is changed, and a cry goes out from the soul 
as when the beloved has died—a cry to which is no answer and 
for which is no comfort—only the echo flung back by the waiis 
of the grave. The blank despair ; the sense of absolute loneli- 
ness ; of drifting on a pathless sea without a fixed point to make 
for or a sign by which to steer ; of floating unrooted in space ; 
the consciousness of universal delusion and phantasmagoric self- 
creation that it has all been—no man who has gone through that 
moment of supreme anguish need fear the Schoolman’s hell. He 
has been down into one worse than the worst, which terrified 
timid souls in those Ages of Faith which were essentially the 
Days of Darkness, 

As a working creed for her own use she arrived at 
Altruism, a pure devotion to the interests of others. At 
the same time she never denied that the religious senti- 
ment embodied in a creed and an actual’ God has 
immense influence on the character. “ It gives a mana 
force beyond himself,” she confessed, “ and helps him to 
bear misfortune because it leaves him always hope.” 
Hence she insisted that, for the average person in the 
present stage of moral evolution, religion is the best and 
most necessary of all safeguards; and so, when she is 
confronted with a young and erring wife of no 
principle who forsakes her husband for one lover after 
another, she says that she can do her no real good, for the 
mere preaching of wisdom and righteousness for the 
sake of policy, which may avail for the aged and philo- 
sophic, is of no use for the young and passionate and 
impulsive. The fear of something beyond society, beyond 
this life, is absolutely necessary to keep order among the 
ignorant and undisciplined. Philosophy and common- 
sense and the best policy are mere broken threads, with 
no coherence inthem. This frank recognition makes me 
more than ever regret that Mrs. Lynn Linton did not 
patiently and dispassionately investigate those psychic 
phenomena which would have led her to an assured con- 
viction of the reality of a future life. There is a chapter 
on Spiritualism; but it is miserably inadequate and 
superficial. Mrs. Lynn Linton, who rejected all religions 
because of the inconsistency of their varying claims, 
was not exactly the ideal investigator of the mys- 
terious phenomena of borderland. It was enough for 
her to come upon those flagrant instances of fraud and 
self-adulation which abound on every side in the psychic 
world, for her angrily to reject the whole psychic science 
as a mass of imposture. Nevertheless an experience 
which she records of crystal-gazing when on All Hallowe’en 
she saw a mystic face in a mirror, together with other 
phenomena of the same kind, would seem to indi- 
cate that she had psychic gifts that might have led her 
out of darkness into light. It is rather touching to me 
to find in this biography that in 1897, the year before she 
died, she had read and appreciated “ Letters from Julia.” 
In writing to Mrs. Gedge on the last day of 1897, she 
says :— 

Iam glad you like ‘‘ Julia.” I had read it, for Mr. Stead 
sent me two copies, one for myself and one to give away. It 
does not matter what I think of it. I knew it would comfort 
and soothe you. 

Then she goes on to say :— 

I do not think it well or wise to dwell on that which we can 
never know till we experience. Nor can we in the present state, 
with all the limitation of our senses and bodily experience, 
rightly conceive what the future will be. It is all unprofitable 
speculation, and the vague, undesignated hope and trust that it 
will be all well—and so leave it—is better. 

In “ Theodora Desanges” she makes the non-return 
of the spirit of Theodora’s friend leave her in hopeless 
doubt as to whether faith, love, morality, God, the 
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soul, were anything other 
fanaticisms. 

In many respects Mrs. Lynn Linton remained to her 
last days a practical Christian without the consolations 
of Christianity. She did her best to persuade herself 
that a sense of duty and a certain severe philosophy 
which she developed for her own guidance would serve as 
a substitute for the inspiration of the religion which she 
had abandoned. But the story of “ Theodora Desanges” 
shows clearly enough that Mrs. Lynn Linton felt there 
was no propagative power in her agnostic creed. To use 
the old familiar illustration, a believer who becomes an 
unbeliever often de- 
velops even more 
altruistic virtues than 
the believers whom 
he left behind, just 
as a cut rosebud will 
blossom earlier in 
water than those 
buds which remained 
on the bush. But 
the rose-bud in water 
leaves no seed ; and 
in “Theodora De- 
sanges” we have 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
verdict on the ulti- 
mate outcome of the 
materialistic dark- 
ness with which she 
did her best to con- 
tent herself during 
life, but which she 
saw would fail to 
stand her in stead if 
by some miracle she 
could renew her ex- 
istence. 

In this connection 
there is a very re- 
markable _ passage 
from a letter quoted 
to an unknown cor- 
respondent, in which 
she vehemently con- 
demns her friend for 
refusing to bring up 
her children in the 
Christian _ religion. 
She says :— 

Reason leads us to 
absolute agnosticism, 
but do you want your 


than mere self-evolved 


Seal 
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interesting book. It is pleasant to see Mrs. Lynn Linton 
as she really was, genial, friendly, sympathetic, helpful, 
wearing out her eyes in correcting the manuscripts of 
unknown correspondents, who came to her as if she was. 
veritably, in her own phrase, the mother of the world, 
and never came in vain. All this was admirable, and 
admirable also was the untiring industry with which she 
discharged her regular day’s work. Over bodily weakness 
and failing health her indomitable spirit triumphed down 
to the very end. But of Mrs. Lynn Linton as a thinker, 
as a politician, or as a leading representative of her 
sex, it is difficult to speak with much respect. Uncon- 


sciously she seems to 





have set herself to 
the task of incarnat- 
ing in her own person. 
all those faults and 
weaknesses — which: 
she declared were 
inherent in her own 
sex, and which ought 
to disqualify them 
from taking any 
active share in the 
governance of the 
world. She preached. 
this doctrine strenu- 
ously, and then, with 
characteristic _ self- 
devotion, she uncon- 
sciously set to work 
to demonstrate its 
truth in her own per~ 
son. Certainly it 
would be difficult to 
imagine a more fitful.. 
impulsive, passion- 
ate, unreasonable, 
and quasi-hysterical 
guide in politics than 
Mrs. Lynn Linton 
herself. She began 
in her youth by be- 
lieving that no ques- 
tion could have two 
sides, and that no 
opponent could be 
an honest man. She 
was Republican, 
Radical, Revolution- 
ary, Communist 
almost in her youth; 
but in her old age 
she was a rampant 








children to be without 
a guide to good living, 
without a God in the 
world? What reason 
have they got? When the time of youthful passions comes for 
your boys, will reason keep them out of the haunts of evil, or 
may you not hope something of the belief in the purity demanded 
by God for acceptance and taught by Christ as the model for 
humanity? Why so open the doors to them to every kind of 
sinful excess by taking from them all the restraints of religion ? 
To the young and ignorant some kind of positive faith is an 
absolute necessity, and the best philosophers who have thought 
out the matter with long and anxious care will say the same 
thing. 

A truce, however, to this question, much the most 
interesting of all the questions raised by this very 
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“The Girl of the Period.” 


* Jingo, crazy for war, 
vehement against 
Home Rule, and the: 

sworn enemy of ‘the political enfranchisement of her 

own sex. In the last year of her life, writing 
to Mr. William Woodall. she embodies her ideas of 
what should be done in foreign policy in the following 
characteristic outburst. It was in January, 1898, the 
year which was notable in history as that in which the 

Russian Emperor issued his famous Rescript which led 

to the Conference at the Hague. While the Tsar, whom 

she hated, was preparing his sermon upon peace, Mrs. 

Lynn Linton, as a representative of recent civilisatiom 

and sound philosophy, was writing thus :— 
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Oh, let us have the war and be done with it! Lop off one 
at least of the arms of the Russian octopus ; strike back at that 
insolent stout-boy Germany ; spurn, as she deserves, France, the 
most contemptible nation of ancient or modern times. Be once 
more Englishmen, whom nations{feared to affront when they 
were united, and before this cursed system of governing by party 
had killed all patriotism on both sides alike. 


And then the good lady proceeds to lament the 

ospect before England, when we shall have “ mob rule 
feightened by the hysteria of the feminine element.” 
This last phrase is so happy a description of the con- 
tribution which Mrs. Lynn Linton made to political 
discussion that we may well break off at this phrase. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton was always posing as if she were the 
champion of the conventional ideals of humanity. It 
would be difficult to imagine anyone who had violated 
them more flagrantly than she had done herself. She 
was all but a revolting daughter in her teens, and had 
forsaken the creed in which, she was brought. up before 
she attained her majority. ‘She went off to London to 
live alone,‘to make her living in literature, and narrowly 
escaped her father’s curse by the intervention of a 
genial and sympathetic lawyer. She was in love with 
a man all her life, whom she never married because 
she was an Agnostic and he was a Catholic ; she married 
aman whom she did not love out of a kind of altru- 
istic sympathy with -a widower and _ his orphans. 
She was a childless wife, and after persisting in 
matrimony for a time, she and her husband separated 
from incompatibility of temperament. After this she 
lived alone, travelling hither and thither as she"pleased, 
making great friends first with one man and then with 
another of her “dear boys,” in a way which was perfectly 
innocent, but which would nevertheless have thoroughly 
scandalised Mrs. Grundy, whose literary champion Mrs. 
Lynn Linton was proud to be. Of course it may be said 
that when she was up in years and an elderly lady, she 
could say what she pleased. But the freedom of discus- 
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sion which Mrs, Lynn Linton constantly exercised, while 
quite justifiable from the point of view of her opponents, 
contrasted very much with the conventional ideals to 
which she professed a devotion. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer proposed that she should write a 
book concerning good and bad women. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton did not act upon the suggestion. Had she done 
so, she would not have needed to have gone beyond 
the limits of her own epidermis to discover all the 
ingredients of both. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s letter is 
very interesting, and with it’ I will conclude this medita- 
tion upon one of the{most kindly hearted, wrong-headed. 
women of the period that ended the Victorian Era, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer wrote on June 15th, 1897:—; 

You have rather obtained for yourself the reputation of 
holding a brief for Men versus Women, whereas I rather think 
the fact is that you simply aim to check that over-exaltation of 
women which has long been dominant, and which is receiving 
an éclatante illustration in a recent essay by Mrs. J. R. Green, 
which is commented upon in this week’s Spectator. The 
flattering of women has been, one might almost say, a chief 
business of poets, and women have most of them very readily 
accepted the incense with little qualification ; and this has been 
so perpetual and has been so habitually accepted by men as to 
have caused a perverted opinion. 

I think you might, at the’same time that you duly dealt with 
that side of the question, which you have done frequently, deal 
with the other side by emphasising the goodness of women 
in many illustrations and in many cases, and you would thus. 
rehabilitate yourself in the matter at the same time that you 
would be doing an extremely serviceable thing. 

If you entertain my proposal, I should like very well by-and- 
by to make some suggestions as to modes of inquiry and modes 
of comparison.—Truly yours, HERBERT SPENCER. 

That “extremely serviceable thing” still remains to be 
done, and it is to be feared that when it is attempted 
Mr. Herbert Spencer will not be standing by to make 
suggestions as to “ modes of inquiry and modes of com- 
parison.” 


I].—ANNA LOMBARD: A NOVEL OF THE ETHICS OF SEX.* 


“ ANNA LOMBARD” is a very remarkable story, a 
novel to set people thinking. It is a bold, brilliant, 
defiant presentation of a phase of the relations of the 
sexes which I do not remember ever having seen treated 
with the same freedom, delicacy and audacity. 

The following brief outline of the story, will enable the 
reader to understand the kind of problem that is 
presented rather than discussed in the pages of this 
remarkable novel. 

THE HEROINE. 

Anna Lombard was the daughter of an Indian general 
who had spent the whole of her teens in study in England. 
When she first appeared upon the scene in India she 
was in experience a child, in intellect far above the 
average man, in emotion a very woman. Very shortly 
after her arrival at the Indian station she met at a ball 
a brilliant civilian of the name of Ethridge, and they 
fell in love with each other at first sight. The day 
after the ball, Ethridge was appointed for five years to a 
3 eg. swampy region in Upper Burma. There 
ad been no declaration of mutual affection at the ball, 
and Ethridge, confronted with the order immediately to 


depart to the swamp of the plague, found himself face to 


face with a horrible dilemma. He felt he could not, he 
dare not, ask Anna to face the dangers and horrors of 





* “ Anna Lombard,” by Victoria Cross. London, John Long. Price 6s. 
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his new station, and he felt at the same time that it would 
be only one degree less honourable to declare his love and 
ask her to wait for him for five years. Besides, although 
he knew that she had been attracted to him, he felt 


keenly that to make a declaration of love and offer of | 


marriage within, twelve hours of their first meeting was 
quite impossible. He decided to say nothing, and merely 
bid her farewell. Calling at her father’s house, he found 
that Anna had gone into the garden, whither he followed 
her, and found her sleeping, like a Dryad of the Woods, 
in the midst of a bower of roses. He sat down, not 
daring to wake her, and finally, as she still slept, wearied 
with the excitement of the ball, he took a ring from his 
finger, pencilled a little note, stating that he had been 
ordered off to Burma, and asked her to write. This 
memorandum he placed inside the ring, and left it 
hanging by a spray so that she could not fail to see it 
when she woke. He then departed, and in a few days 
found himself in one of the most desolate outposts of the 
Empire. 
THE HERO. 


Ethridge was told that his predecessor had committed 
suicide, and he was informed by the other officials at: 
the station that this catastrophe always followed any 
attempt to live alone. Their invariable rule was to set 
up a Burmese household, and install a Burmese woman as. 
mistress of the ménage for the five years of the term 
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of their office. At the end the household was broken 
up, and the Burmese wife, with her half-caste children, 
went back to live among her own people. ' “ It is utter 
suicide,” they said, “to live celibate’ in such a place.” 
The image of Anna, however, forbade his recourse to 
this quasi-matrimonial alternative. Next morning early 
he was awakened by the chatter of female voices outside 
his- chamber, and on_rising, he found that a Burmese 
woman, accompanied by a clerk, was in attendance with 
three Burmese girls, of ten, eleven, and thirteen, from 
whom he was expected to choose his five years’ partner. 
The old woman extolled the merits of her charges, and 
‘she and they were dismally disappointed when he filled 
their hands with rupees and told them that he did not 
want a wife. His colleagues shrugged their shoulders, 
but _Ethridge buried himself in studies, and found ,his 
only consolation in correspondence with Anna upon all 
manner of subjects save the one which was eating out 
his heart, 
A TRAGEDY OF PASSION, 

So matters went on for a time, until one day, when 
acting in a judicial capacity, it fell to his lot to rescue a 
young ‘child-widow. in her early teens from the brutality 
of her Hindu step-mother. The young woman thereupon 
fell violently in love with Ethridge, and declared that she 
would much rather go and live with him than go back to 
her father. He laughed, and sent her home. For six 
consecutive nights a letter full of passionate outpourings 
of affection was suspended to a bush near his bungalow. 
He made. no reply. At the end of the week the girl 
presented. herself to , him, . beautifully dressed, and 
asked if she might show him her, prowess as a snake- 
charmer. As some of his: colleagues were dining with 
him that night, he told her to come in the evening and 
show what she could do. She came, accompanied by 
an.old Burman with a basket full of deadly snakes, 
and astonished and horrified them by the familiarity 
with which she allowed them to play round her person, 
and then irritated them into striking with their poisonous 
fangs at a stick which she held in her hands. After she 
finished her performance the men left, the old Burman 
carried off the snake-basket, and she passionately im- 
plored Ethridge to allow her to stay with him for a single 
night, There was no mistaking the intensity of the 
child’s passion, or the earnestness of her entreaties. 
Taking her by the shoulders, Ethridge carried her outside 
the compound, locked the door, and went back into his 
house. . He heard a wailing cry as she fled down the lane, 
and next morning her father came in tears to tell him she 
had hanged herself, the victim of hopeless and unrequited 
love. 

THE END OF ONE ORDEAL. 

One year passed. The letters from Anna grew fewer 
and fewer, and Ethridge’s nerves began to give way. 
The rainy season, which affords Victoria Cross an 
opportunity for word-painting of which she makes good 
use, reduced him almost to the verge of suicide. When 
things were at the very worst, and it seemed as if his 
powers of endurance were strained almost to snapping 
point, he received the welcome intelligence that changes 
in the service necessitated his immediate recall to 
the station where Anna Lombard lived, and that a 
relative had died leaving him a fortune of £200,000. 
Overjoyed with his double good fortune he hastened 
back, proposed to Anna, and was accepted. When she 
abandoned herself to his embrace, and he sealed the 
covenant on her lips, no man under the stars of heaven 
felt in a greater ecstasy of joy. After a few days, in 
which he seemed to dwell in Paradise, he pressed her to 
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name an early day for the wedding, but to his 
surprise and chagrin she refused. He could not doubt 
the sincerity of her affection; he knew that she was 
devoted to him with her whole heart and soul and 
mind; but nevertheless there was this unaccountable 
reluctance to name the date when she would become his 
wife. He could not divine the cause of this reluctance, 
and hoped that in a few-days she would return a favour: 
able answer to his prayer. 
THE BEGINNING OF ANOTHER, 

One evening he went down to serenade her, but just as 
he was preparing to strike up, as he stood under her 
window, half-concealed in the roses that overhung her 
chamber, he heard to his horror the voice of Anna 
addressing someone in her bedroom, in Hindustani, in 
terms of passionate affection, At first, he could no 
believe his ears; but the second time he heard again 
the same endearing, words, spoken with the tone of 
unmistakable passion.. Maddened with the horror of 
the discovery, he leapt upon his Arab and _ galloped 
miles across the desert. After spending a night in 
the torments of hell, he decided to see her next day, 
and insist at all costs upon her naming the marriage 
day or terminating the engagement. In the scene which 
followed he told her what he had heard the previous 
night, and to his horror, instead of receiving any innocent 
explanation, Anna told him that during his absence 
she had conceiyed a romantic passion for a Pathan 
servant of the name of Gaida, that she was married to 
him, and that it was therefore impossible for her to marry 
Ethridge. She told him with perfect candour how it had 
come about. 

A PATHAN APOLLO. 

Ethridge had gone to Burma, she did not know he 
cared for her; she would have married him the day 
after the ball if he had only declared himself, but 
he had never said a word to justify her in _beliey- 
ing that he ever contemplated marriage. His letters 
were full of discussions on intellectual topics, but they 
never contained a syllable justifying a hope that he 
loved her. She had been fascinated by Gaida, a man of 
magnificent physique—an Apollo from the hills, tall and 
divinely beautiful. In this affection there was at first no 
trace of passion, but 'Gaida, manlike, had seized his 
advantage, and had induced her to consent to marriage, 
according to native customs, when they were paying a 
visit to the hills. ‘ My body,” she said, “is his. T love 
him, and I cannot leave him. He is my husband, 
But my heart, my soul, my mind, is all yours.” Thun- 
der-struck’ by this declaration, the unhappy Ethridge 
attempted to convince her that she ought not to con- 
tinue a connection unworthy of her, and from which, as 
she admitted, her whole higher nature revolted. She 
replied that she could not help herself. When Gaida 
clasped her in his arms, although she felt dismayed and 
appalled by her knowledge of his moral and mental 
unworthiness, the overwhelming tide of passion sub- 
merged her and she could do nothing. 


THE WAR BETWEEN SOUL AND BODY. 

Ethridge gave her till the next day tochoose between him 
and the native husband. He waited with feverish agony 
for her decision. When he met her, he saw in her face as it 
were the agony of death. ‘I cannot live without him,” 
she said. “I love you, I am yours altogether, but I am 
his also. Is it not possible for a woman to be in 
love with two men at the same time?” Ethridge was 
stunned, but his overwhelming love for Anna and the con- 
viction, which he could not suppress, that it would kill 
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her if he abandoned her, led him to accept the situation, 
and to hope that in time the force of the unworthy passion 
would spend itself, and he would be able to deliver her 
from an entanglement the dangers of which he realised 
oly too Keenly. Every day Ethridge and Anna wete 
brought together, Anna abandoning herself with 
unfeigned rapture to the delight of the company of her 
fiancé and spending every night with her husband. The 
strain of this unnatural position broke down Ethridge’s 
health, and he fled to the hills. 

; > YET ANOTHER TEST— 

‘From thence he was recalled by the news that cholera 
had broken out in the district, and that the deaths were 
mounting up to hundreds per day. Hardly convalescent, 
he hastened back to Anna’s side, only to learn that Gaida 
was down with cholera. Anna was appalled at the pros- 
t of losing her husband, and for love of her Ethridge 
oted himself with heroic self-sacrifice to the task of 
saving Gaida’s life. He had his hated rival carried to his 
own bungalow, and there night and day he contended with 
the deadly pestilence for the life of the man who stood be- 
tween him and Anna. He might have pulled the Pathan 
through but for his resolute refusal to drink the brandy 
which Ethridge attempted to pour down his throat. At 
last the Pathan died, and was buried without any whisper 
of his strange marriage having got abroad. Anna insisted 
upon kissing the lips of her dead husband, and then imme- 
diately fell ill of cholera herself. Ethridge, however, suc- 
ceeded in bringing her safely through, and then for a time 
all went merry as a marriage bell. A ball was given to 
célebrate her recovery. Anna was charming, and 
Ethridge was in the seventh heaven of delight; and 
suddenly, at the last dance, Anna fainted. 

—AND ANOTHER— 

Next day she came to tell him the terrible truth that she 
was expecting to become a mother—the mother of Gaida’s 
child. Ethridge, once more plunged into the depths 
of despair, behaved splendidly. He insisted that the 
Marriage should take place as soon as possible, but 
resolved that until the child was born and the last 
trace of the barrier between them had disappeared, he 
would live with her as brother with sister. This resolve 
he carried out, with the result that for some months 
they were regarded as an ideal married couple. He was 
then opportunely transferred to another station, where 
in due course the child was born. Before its arrival 
Anna always declared that she would hate it, it had 
t0 be removed at once, she was never to see it any 
More, so that there would be no trace of anything to 
temind her of an episode which they both wished to 
forget. To his horror he found that the child was no 
sooner born than the passionot maternity which awoke was 
4% irresistible as the previous passion which had led her to 
Marry Gaida. Anna was largely swayed by elemental 
forces, and for a month the unhappy Ethridge zealised that 
Gaida’s child was a far more solid barrier between them 
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her child, and abandoned herself without restraint to 
the ecstasies of maternal love. All talk of hating 
it or removing it had vanished from her mind as a 
forgotten dream. 
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child was growing every day imto a more impassable 
barrier between herself and her husband. As for 
Ethridge, he had made up his mind to leave her, 
making due provision for her and the infant. For some 
terrible days and nights Anna was torn by the agony of 
the two loves, mutually antagonistic ; but at last, te 
Ethridge’s horror, she smothered her child. ‘It had to 
be one or the other,” she said. “ It would have killed 
you if I had continued to love the child. I have killed 
the child in order to save you.” The murder was’ 
never discovered, but Anna had lost her peace of mind, 
which is not perhaps very remarkable. To regain 
that peace of mind she felt it was necessary for her 
to spend a time in solitude and penitence. She 
banished her husband for a year, but before that time 
had elapsed she sent for him. She felt, she said, that 
God had forgiven her, and had given her back her beauty 
in token that her penitence was accepted. 

So the story ends, with Ethridge and Anna reunited 
at last, now for the first time beginning their real 
married life. 


THE MORAL OF IT ALL, 


Such is the outline of this remarkable story. Never 
before in English fiction can I remember so clearly cut 
a representation of an embodiment in a woman of what, 
alas! is common enough in a man. Ethridge, an 
almost ideal hero, plays the part which is so normal 
to women as never to call for remark, while Anna 
abandoned herself to the force of a passion to which 
men succumb so often as seldom to call for comment 
or censure. The véles are reversed, and Victoria Cross 
enables the reader to understand how women feel in 
relation to the pre-marital unions which so many men 
form and continue with the female counterparts of Gaida. 
So far as that part of the book is concerned it is difficult 
to praise it too highly. It is much to be regretted that 
the authoress should have marred so splendid a study by 
apparently sanctioning murder. There were many ways 
out of the position. If Ethridge had been wise, he would 
have removed the child before its mother had recovered 
consciousness; or if that opportunity had been neglected, 
Anna, by the exercise of much less torturing resolution 
than that which nerved her to destroy her infant, could 
have assented to its removal. After their own children 
had been born, the little half-caste might have taken 
its place in the family. Anything would have been better 
than the apparent extenuation of murder. There is one 
passage in the book which sums up the experience of 
many a man, but is seldom put into the mouth of a 
woman. Speaking of her overwhelming passion for 
Gaida, Anna says :— 

Passion, for instance, is so strange. It seems to me like a 
great monster possessed of one long tentacle with an immensely 
powerful claw at the end. When we come into contact with it, 
out shoots the tentacle and ‘he claw comes down on it with 
tremendous force and holds us motionless; it has fastened us 
firmly. As long as we remain perfectly still and do not struggle 
we hardly feel it. We don’t recognise what strength it has, nor 
how it is holding us. But try to get away—try to throw it off ; 
then you feel the claw upon you. You feel that it has sunk into 
your being‘and paralysed you, that there is no getting away from it, 
that if you struggle the claw will reduce you to a bleeding, 
crushed mass beneath it. Sometimes, of course, by strong will 
one can cut the tentacle and be free. And then one has to carry 
about the horrible claw inside one, festering in one’s heart, 











Some Norasne Books oF THE MONTH. 


AUSTRALASIA OLD AND NEW.* 


Mr. J. GRATTAN GREY comes before the British public 
with very good credentials. For five and twenty years 
he was a member of the Hansard staff in New Zealand, 
and for the last two or three years its chief. He may be 
said, therefore, to have had his finger upon the pulse 
of the colony during the whole of the most important 
period of its history. New Zealand had a history of its 
own before Mr. Grattan Grey’s time, but the New 
Zealand of to-day, with its daring flights in the experi- 
mental science of co-operative State Socialism, if we 
may use such a term, came into existence under his 
eyes. Mr. Grattan Grey is much more than a 
Hansard reporter. He is a man of public spirit, keen 
political intelligence, and a sturdy independence of 
character. It is this fact, indeed, which has severed 
his connection with the colony. Few episodes in the 
long drama of disaster and disgrace which has been 
played before the eyes of the-world in the last two years 
are more discreditable than that which led to his depar- 
ture from New Zealand. Mr. Grattan Grey, besides his 
duties as Chief of the Hansard staff, contributed to the 
New York press. In one or two of his letters he had 
given free utterance to the conclusions he entertained 
as to the essential impolicy, to use no stronger word, of the 
war in South Africa, and the attitude of the New Zealand 
Government towards that war. Such an instance of 
independent judgment’on the part of a colonist who held 
an official position under the New Zealand Government 
was bitterly resented by the Jingoes of New Zealand, who 
appear to be, if possible, a shade more rabid than their 
kinsmen at home. There was not even a pretence that 
the terms of his engagement precluded him from 
expressing his opinions publicly or otherwise. The 
subject of muzzling the Hansard staff when the House 
was not sitting had been considered after his appoint- 
ment, and a report of a Parliamentary Committee 
had recommended that such muzzling should be enforced. 
No action had been taken upon this, and there is 
not even a pretence that Mr. Grattan Grey had in any 
way infringed the terms of the contract into which 
he had entered with the New Zealand Government. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Seddon, who is a bit of an autocrat in 
his own way, backed up by the frenzy of the hour, insisted 
upon dismissing Mr, Grattan Grey. Mr. Grey had 
done his duty faithfully and well ; there was no complaint 
whatever as to the manner in which he discharged his 
duties, but liberty as it ‘is understood in Wellington is 
indistinguishable from despotism as it is understood in 
St. Petersburg. Mr. Grey, therefore, was cashiered, and 
compelled, after twenty-five years’ service, to begin his 
career anew in another land. 

So far as the British public is concerned, we have no 
reason to complain of this high-handed act of administra- 
tive tyranny, inasmuch as if it had not taken place we 
should not have had this book upon “ Australasia‘ Old 
and New.” We have had many books upon Australasia, 
and we shall have many more, and as far as New 
Zealand is concerned, at least, Mr. Grey has some right 
to his opinions. His book is divided into two parts. 
The first 222 pages are devoted to Australia proper, 





* “ Australasia Old and New,” by J. Grattan Grey. London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1901. 396 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 





and the rest of the book, 170 pages, to New Zealand, 
Concerning Australia Mr. Grey cannot, of course, speak 
with the same personal and intimate knowledge as he 
does about New Zealand, but he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a very handy and readable sketch of Australian 
history, and has given us within short compass a bird’s- 
eye view of Australia as it is to-day, in the year of 
Federation. The historical chapters occupy about a 
hundred pages, while the other half of the first part is 
devoted to a description of Australia as the Duke of 
Cornwall finds it. There are chapters on the Australian 
capitals and principal towns, on representative govern- 
ment and democracy at the Antipodes, while other 
chapters deal with Australian society and education, 
the press, and the literature of Australia. I am glad to 
see Mr. Grey’s reference to the Australasian Review of 
Reviews, which he says “is the best monthly com- 
pendium at the Antipodes from a literary standpoint, 
and gives an insight into all the important happenings in 
various parts of the world.” The chapter on “ Australia 
a Nation,” which concludes the first part, brings the 
history down to the formation of the first Australian 
Cabinet, and the celebration of the birthday of the Com- 
monwealth on the first of January last. 

Mr. Grey is quite enthusiastic as to the results likely 
to follow from federation. He regards federation as 
practically equivalent to independence. He declares 
that a great spirit of colonial patriotism animates its 
people, that its public men are able, broad-minded, and 
progressive, and well qualified in every way to assist in 
the work of nation-building, which has begun so 
auspiciously. There is no conceivable limit to what 
may be expected to result from federation. At the same 
time, he holds out no hope that the great island continent 
will not gravitate in every way towards complete in- 
dependence. The strong undercurrent of opinion and 
sentiment running there with natural causes will, he 
thinks, render it inevitable that Australia should become 
a great and independent democracy. 

It is, however, to the New Zealand section that 
the reader will turn with the greatest interest, for 
in writing upon Australia Mr. Grey is more or less 
of an outside observer, while on New Zealand he 
speaks as one who has been on the inside track of 
colonial politics for a quarter of a century. It is difficult 
to image a greater contrast between the glowing account 
of New Zealand written by an American observer, Mr. H. 
D. Lloyd, whose book I noticed in the last number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, and Mr. Grattan Grey’s some- 
what sombre picture of the same colony. Of late years 
we have heard comparatively little about New Zealand, 
except from those who were enthusiastic advocates of 
the revolutionary changes which have made the Greater 
Britain of the Antipodes the ideal of the social reformer. 
Mr. Lloyd’s picture of New Zealand is radiant with the 
sunlight of hope ; Mr. Grattan Grey’s book supplies the 
shadow. It is perhaps inevitable that Mr. Grattan Grey 
should hardly be able to write with judicial impartiality 
concerning a colony whose Government has treated him 
with such rank injustice. But even when every allowance 
is made on that score, it must be admitted that he has a 
good deal to say in support of the somewhat gloomier 
view which he takes of the New Zealand experiment. 
Possibly on the whole his account of things as he sees 
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them may tend to make the roseate pictures of the 
optimists more credible. On reading Mr. Lloyd’s book, 
for instance, you feel as if Paradise had been regained 
at the Antipodes, and the reader, feeling that this story 
is too good to be true, is apt to dismiss the narrative 
as little better than a fairy tale. Mr. Grattan Grey 
shows us the seamy side of the New Zealand re- 
yolution. No doubt he overdoes it, but if you take 
his book in judicious mixture with Mr. Lloyd’s and 
Mr. Reeves’—undoubtedly the best book yet written on 
New Zealand-—you will probably arrive at the conclusion 
that there has really been a great work done in New 
Zealand, a work which has become much more lifelike and 
real because of the darker shadows which Mr. Grey has 
contributed to the picture. Mr. Lloyd gives the point of 
view of the admiring and impartial outsider, neither 
exactly the view of the Government nor exactly that of 
the Opposition. Mr. Reeves represents the Government 
but not the extreme Government view, and in reading his 
praise of New Zealand, it must always be remembered 
that he is the reverse of an enthusiast, and more than 
ordinarily chary of giving commendation. Mr, Grattan 
Grey’s book represents the extreme opposition view. 
His arguments are the old stock arguments of the New 
Zealand Tories. Of course there is more or less truth 
in many of his charges—there are numbers of imper- 
fections in New Zealand; but what is the general 
result? Is it good or is it bad? Are the people as a 
whole happier there or less happy than elsewhere—not 
one class, but the general population? Mr. Grey seems 
to have endeavoured to write a character-sketch of New 
Zealand as her enemies see her at her worst. To a New 
Zealand Liberal the book suggests an infinity of criticism. 
Take for instance the chapter on woman’s suffrage. 

In this chapter Mr. Grey has furnished weapons 
for the opponents of what seems to be, despite all that 
he may say to the contrary, a great forward step 
in the evolution of a more civilised and humane 
society than that which exists in the Old World. 
The chapter is pessimist to the last point. The New 
Zealand women, he tells us, have not purified politics, nor 
have they insisted upon a higher standard in the private 
morality of public men. Much of what he says as to the 
differences of opinion that arise in families about political 
questions has not great weight. It would apply equally 
to the differences between father and sons. It is inevit- 
able that there must be differences of opinion when two 
minds are not only allowed but expected to form their 
wn conclusions on political questions, nor does it by 
any means follow that these differences will disappear 
by the summary process of denying to one of these minds 
any opportunity of giving effect to its opinions at the polls. 

On one of the most serious defects in the New 
Zealand system—the Government policy with regard 
to University and higher education—Mr. Grey does not 
touch. Much of his blame of the Seddon Government 
for their native policy is more than open to question. 
They appear to have at least arrested the decrease 
of the native population. While admitting that cor- 
tuption exists, many of his graver charges—familiar 
enough to any one acquainted with colonial politics 
—could hardly be substantiated. There is another side, 
to all this, and that other side is immense. Mr. Grey, I 
doubt not, has told what he fully believes to be truth, 
but it is not the whole truth. The best part of the New 
Zealand section of the book is his appreciation of the 
late Mr. Ballance, on whose death Mr. Seddon became 
Premier. Mr. Seddon has grave faults, but I remember 
the words of one at least as well able to speak of 
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“Australasia Old and New” as is Mr. Grey. I said to 
him : “ Mr. Seddon seems to me to tower over everyone 
else in New Zealand ; he is quite the ablest man there.” 
“Yes,” was the answer, “ you might have said the ablest 
man in Australasia.” 

pee ai 


OUR EMPIRE’S STORY.* 


THE time has gone by when it was possible to regard 
Britain as a cluster of islands off the western coasts of 
the European continent. Some conception of the vast- 
ness of our imperial heritage has at last dawned upon 
the popular mind. To underpin this somewhat vague 
idea with the props of history is the task which Lord 
Meath and his co-workers, Mr. M. H. Cornwall Legh 
and Miss Edith Jackson, have undertaken. The history 
of our own little island has never been as familiar to its 
inhabitants as it ought to be. The story of the Greater 
Britain over-sea is, to the great majority, unknown. There 
is no more fascinating subject in the whole history of 
this world in which we live than the expansion of 
England until within the confines of the Empire have 
been gathered some twelve million square miles of land 
and four hundred millions of the people of the globe. In 
five volumes, the first of which has already been pub- 
lished, the authors intend to gradually unfold the story 
of the building up of our Empire. The first volume is 
devoted to Great Britain in Europe, and is chiefly 
occupied with re-telling the struggles which preceded the 
union of the three kingdoms under one crown and one 
parliament. Great prominence is properly given to the 
paramount importance of sea-power, for the foundation 
upon which the Empire has been builded and at present 
rests is one of water. The authors have wisely refrained 
from overloading the narrative with that mass of bewil- 
dering detail so dear to the heart of the average 
historian. What they have aimed at doing is to 
give a bird’s-eye view or outline sketch from which 
none of the salient features shall be omitted, leaving 
to other hands and the inclination of the reader 
to fill in the details. These admirable volumes 
should materially assist their readers to readjust the 
basis upon which they construct their thoughts, and 
widen it so as to include the whole of the ocean-sundered 
portions of the Empire. Most of our differences arise 
from a lack of imagination and the inability to think in 
continents when hitherto we have been accustomed to 
think in islands. In a prefatory chapter the authors 
rapidly sketch our imperial progress from the discovery 
of the New World and the Cape route to India down to 
the establishment of the penny post to colonies which 
three hundred years ago were unknown. They point out 
that to-day the Union Jack waves over no fewer 
than forty-two distinct and independent governments, 
besides a number of scattered dependencies under 
British protection. A striking testimony to the efficacy 
of self-government and home rule in cementing together 
an empire is the fact that the eleven self-governing 
Colonies cover seven million square miles out of the 
twelve million which make up the Empire. It is also 
noteworthy that, though the United Kingdom is com- 
pelled to depend for its food supply upon imported 
grain, the Empire is self-supporting. Everything that is 
necessary, or useful, or grateful to man is produced 
under the Union Jack. In succeeding volumes, the 
history and condition, past and present, of each of the 
Colonies and dependencies will be told in prose and 
verse, and illustrated with photograph and map. 


~* Our Empire: Past and Present. Great Britain in Europe.” 420 pp. 
cr. 8vo. Harrison and Sons. Price 7s. 6d. 
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A WORKING MAN M.P.* 
MR. BROADHURST’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

MR. BROADHURST tells 2 story well worth the reading. 
From log‘cabin to White House is a phrase more applic- 
able to political careers on the other side of the Atlantic 
than to those in this country. Mr. Broadhurst, however, 
is one of the few men who have worked their way up 
from the labourer’s cottage to.the Treasury Bench. He 
has been both a, labouring stonemason and an Under- 
Secretary of State, and enjoys the unique experience of 
having helped to build the Government office which 
he subsequently occupied as Under-Secretary for Home 
Affairs. His connection with the schools was of 
an even less intimate nature, being almost confined 
to the repairing of the chimney pots on Christ 
College, Oxford. But his sturdy independence, his 
sincerity and ability as a speaker and organiser, have 
stood him in good stead both in the ranks of labour and 
within the precincts of St. Stephen’s. Mr. Birrell 
contributes an introductory note, and in a sentence of a’ 
length almost commensurate with the multifariousness of 
Mr. Broadhurst’s activities, summarises his career. I 
quote a couple of hundred words :— 

Here is Mr. Broadhurst, who stands foursquare to all the winds 
that blow, who has earned his own living ever since he was 
twelve years old, who got married at nineteen, who knows all 
the mysteries of the forge and has wrought in stone, who has 
faced with ready wit and determined aspect every kind of 
audience, big, little and respectable, friendly, false and furious, 
in. almost every’ town in Great Britain, who has defended 
his character from. calumnious assaults, framed resolutions, con- 
sidered amendments, and made play with statistics, who has 
piloted bills through all their stages, who has spoken on 
innumerable occasions in that difficult assembly, both from the 
front benches and the back, above the gangway and below it, 
who has been greeted with every kind of cheer, not excepting 
the ironical, who has known both failure and success, what it is 
to win and what it is to lose an election, to be in and out of 
Parliament. 

From being a journeyman mason, intent only upon 
that day’s employment, Mr. Broadhurst became deeply 
interested in the trades union movement, and, by a natural 
evolution, in the business of practical politics by which 
means the condition of the worker could be materially 
ameliorated. 

A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 

It is cheering to find that Mr. Broadhurst does not 
share the somewhat prevalent belief in certain quarters 
that, as a people, we are on the down grade. Great 
strides, he says, have been made in every department 
of life—working hours, wages, education, quality of food 
and clothing. Indeed, the progress has amounted to 
little short of a revolution. In Mr. Broadhurst’s boyhood 
a four-pound loaf of the coarsest flour cost tenpence or 
elevenpence. Sugar and meat were rare luxuries, and 
the poor man’s cup of tea was frequently flavoured with a 
pinch of salt. Clothing was coarse and uncomfortable. In 
his early days, when he tramped thousands of miles 
from town to town seeking work, labour had _ prac- 
tically no rights and no recognition. The natural 
outcome of this neglect, he says, was degraded habits, 
brawling and drunkenness ; for however widespread and 
deplorable the insobriety of the working classes may still 
be, there is no comparison with the drinking habits of 
fifty years ago. Then again in the matter of transit to 
and from work an immense improvement has taken 
place. Mr. Broadhurst calculates that as compared with 





* “Henry Broadhurst, M.P. The Story of His Life from Stonemason’s 
Bench to the Treasury Bench.” cr. 8vo. pp. 316. (Hutchinson.) 16s. 
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1870 the worker of to-day has secured an additional hour 
a day for himself, thanks to the multiplying and cheapen- 
ing of the means of communication. | It has also materi- 
ally increased the health of the working man, for it has 
minimised the risk of a soaking on the tramp to 
work, followed by ten or twelve hours of labour in 
wringing garments, shivering with damp and misery. 
Mr. Broadhurst looks upon the present condition of 
his fellows with a lively sense of thankfulness. 
THE HARD LOT OF THE LABOUR M.P. 

Mr. Broadhurst speaks with the authority of practical 
experience upon the question of the representation of 
labour in Parliament. He has found, he says, Parlia- 
mentary life for a man of circumscribed means a life of 
drudgery and of great personal sacrifice. On an income 
of £150 to £200 it is no easy matter to live and at the 
same time attend to the many duties which fall to the lot 
of a labour member. Mr. Broadhurst is strongly in 
favour of payment of members. Without it the most 
rigid economy can hardly make both ends meet. For 
many years after Mr. Broadhurst entered Parliament his 
wife was his only tailor. He never succumbed to the 
temptations of evening dress even when on a visit to 
Sandringham, and actually managed to avoid the snares 
of Court dress, when a Minister of the Crown, by a per- 
sonal petition to the Sovereign. 

KING EDWARD AS HOST. 

Mr. Broadhurst has some interesting things to say 
about men he has known. There is, for example, a 
delightful description of King Edward’s genial affability 
as a host at Sandringham. The delicate question of 
dress had been surmounted and Mr. Broadhurst spent a 
week end as the Prince’s guest :— 

On my arrival his Royal Highness personally conducted me 
to my rooms, made a careful inspection to see that all was 
right, stoked the fires and then, after satisfying himself that 
all;my wants were provided for, withdrew and left sme for 
the night. In order to meet the difficulties in the matter of 
dress, dinner was served!to me in my own room every night. 
During the visit we walked and talked and inspected nearly 
every feature of the estate including the stables, the kennels 
and the dairy farm. But what pleased me most was a visit we 
paid to several cottages on the estate. The Prince took an 
evident pride in the beauty and comfort ‘of the homes of his 
people, and I was particularly struck by the scrupulous courtesy 
of his Royal Highness in obtaining permission from the house- 
wife before crossing the threshold. After a long walk round 
the farms, across some fields and back to the village by th 
roadway, the Prince took me into what is called the village club. 
The club is in other words the village public-house, the difference 
being that it is not conducted for profit. A high standard 
of conduct marks the administration of the establishment, and a 
similar behaviour is required from those visiting it. We had, I 
think, a glass of ale each, and sat down in the club room, where 
we found several farm labourers enjoying their half pints and their 
pipes. No excitement, no disturbance, no uncomfortable feeling 
was evinced by those present. No condescension or patronage was 
displayed by the Prince towards his neighbours and friends. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE G. O. M. 

From the time of the Bulgarian agitation onwards 
Mr. Broadhurst frequently came into close contact with 
Mr. Gladstone. Here is a glimpse of the Grand Old 
Man at Hawarden during the General Election of 1885 :— 

Dressed in tweeds of old times, well worn, trousers a little 
short and frayed at the bottom, he presented a totally different 
appearance to his House of Commons costume. It was only on 
his approaching me that I noticed his clothes, which in an 
ordinary man would have been thought untidy. After the 
commencement of his conversation one did.not see his covering, 


"one only saw and heard his mind, 
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SoME NoTABLE BOooKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE WHITE PERIL. 
» AS THE CHINESE SEE US. 

To see ourselves as others see us is seldom a flattering, 
but may be a salutary, process. Two books published 
Jast month enable us to form some idea of our appear- 
ance when looked at through Chinese eyes. Many 
Europeans have described China and the Chinese, and 
it is but a fair turning of the tables that a Chinaman 
should set forth his view of the foreigner who, like the 
poor, is ever with him. The proceedings of the Allied 
troops at Pekin have provided the Chinese critic with 


many an apt illustration of the gulf which separates the 


professions and actions of Christian nations. But it is 
to be feared that the practice of the white man at the 
treaty ports has, for many years before the Boxer rising, 
belied the precepts of the missionary in the interior. 
It is natural that the intelligent Chinaman should com- 
pare one with the other and come to an unfavourable 
conclusion. 
THE SAGE OF CANTON. 

Wen Chang, whose book, “The Chinese Crisis from 
Within ” (Richards), throws a flood of informing light 
upon recent events, also speaks his mind with the utmost 
plainness as to the manifold shortcomings, to use no 
stronger word, of the Imperial Court and the ruling 
race. Wen Chang is a Chinaman whose identity is con- 
cealed behind that pseudonym, but whose dona fides are 
vouched for by the editor of the Simgapore Free Press, 
in the columns of whose paper the articles originally 
appeared. He is an ardent reformer, a disciple of Kang 
Yu Wei, the “ sage of Canton,” and an implacable foe of 
the Manchus. He writes English with marvellous 
facility and accuracy, and possesses the gift of 
making his narrative interesting as well as informing. 
The greater part of his book is devoted to a 
detailed and intimate description of the _ origin 
and ‘growth of the reform movement, and to 
personal sketches of the Empress Dowager and her 
advisers, tools and victims. The description of the work 
and personality of Kang Yu Wei, the leader of the re- 
formers, reveals to us the remarkable character of the 
individual behind the movement, and the extraordinary 
nature of the work he has accomplished in scattering 
broadcast throughout the Empire the knowledge of West- 
ern civilisation. Wen Chang declares that his work and 
that of his assistants can only be compared to that done 
by the French encyclopedists. The attempts of the 
reformers of the old school to engraft the new branches 
of learning on the decayed trunk of the old, Wen Chang 
declares, have failed. The new reformers are thorough- 
going iconoclasts. For the first time in Chinese history 
an organisation has been set on foot, not for the purpose 
of upsetting the dynasty and getting possession of the 
tax-gathering machinery, but for the enfranchisement of 
the people. 

RESTORE THE EMPEROR. 


Wen Chang is unsparing in his criticism of the Empress 
Dowager and the demoralised Court over which she 
reigned supreme. But his detestation of the corruption 
and peculation which infested the palace is somewhat 
modified by a reluctant admiration for the great ability 
of the woman. It is perhaps, he says, not a little 
creditable to the fame of Yehonnala that she surmounted 
all the enervating influences of her environment, and rose 
superior to all the hindrances which would have kept her 
in the background. The crimes and the vices, which 
must for ever stain her name, are but the normal incidents 
of the life of Oriental harems. But he believes that now 
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she has become the tool of the Manchu clique, whom 
she had invested with plenary powers. It is the 
imperative duty of the Powers, he maintains, to obtain 
her formal abdication and ‘the restoration to power of the 
Emperor. Otherwise he predicts trouble in the future. 
The reform societies will become revolutionary associa- 
tions, and a great revolution will sweep over China, 
entailing untold misery on the land and incalculable loss 
to the commerce of the world. 
CHURCH AND GUNBOAT. 

The Chinese, as a whole, Wen Chang asserts, are not 
anti-foreign, nor are they strongly opposed to foreigners. 
But the foreigner does nothing to conciliate them ; he 
does not even attempt to understand their point of view. 
He rides rough-shod over their beliefs and prejudices, 
and is ever ready to enforce his rights with the mailed 
fist. Nor does Wen Chang exclude the missionaries from 
this censure. He complains that they do not adapt 
themselves to conditions and social customs. They are 
an imperium in imperio, propagating a strange faith 
and alienating the people from that of their ancestors. 
They are not amenable to Chinese laws, and it is difficult 
for the Chinese to dissociate them from the secular power 
whose gunboats seem ever ready to appear on behalf 
of the priests. A Chinaman when he becomes a Christian 
practically ceases to be a Chinaman ; he no longer forms 
a part of the national life. Wen Chang confidently states 
that the Christian religion, maintained at such a great cost 
in China, will tumble to pieces the moment political 
advantages are dissociated from the Church. 

SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS. 

The conditions of “ extra-territoriality” are for ever 
creating friction. These privileges are guaranteed in 
treaties which it is very questionable whether the high 
Manchus ever study, and it is even doubtful whether 
some of them are to be found in Pekin. The great mass 
of the people are profoundly ignorant of their provisions, 
and would not regard them as binding if they were not, 
for they have not been parties to any agreement made 
between the foreigners and the Manchus. Foreigners, 
both missionaries and merchants, are disturbing in- 
fluences. They are like prolongations of the sea, for 
wherever they penetrate they carry with them the waves 
and power of the great unknown foreign ocean. The 
Chinese authorities cannot control their acts or move- 
ments, and yet are bound to protect them against the 
mob. The result is disastrous :— 

Innumerable questions of poaching on preserved commercial 
interests, encroachments on family rights in regard to land 
alienation, disregard of pure decency or propriety from the 
national point of view, are for ever irritating the people and have 
time after time driven the more patriotic and desperate 
individuals to deeds of violence. The millions of China seek 
only peace. They ask to be left alone to enjoy the quiet 
blessings of their humble toil, and they beseech the conscientious 
peoples of the world to save them from ‘‘ their friends,” who, 
disregarding scriptural injunction as well as common sense, are 
a perpetual menace to permanent peace in the land of China. 

If the, white man looks upon the Chinese as the Yellow 
Peril, has not the Chinaman much more cause to regard 
the European as the White Peril which threatens his land ? 

If any reader desires to have the Chinese view of 
Western civilisation stated at greater length and in 
more detail, he cannot do better than read the interest- 
ing dialogues between Chinese and Europeans which Mr. 
F. G. Selby has published under the title of “ As the 
Chinese see Us ” (Fisher Unwin, 6s.). * It does not detract 
from their value that they are largely devoted to mutual 
fault-finding. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WIRITING. 


N analysis of the proceedings of the two Modern 
Language Conferences which have taken place in 
England this year is very interesting. Some of the 

resolutions were similar—as, for example, in both con- 
ferences it was resolved that viva voce examinations are 
indispensable, that more time for the teaching of modern 
languages is essential, and that a modern language 
should form part of all University Entrance Examinations, 
either as alternative or imperative. But the opening 
speeches were on somewhat different lines. At the 
meeting of the Modern Language Association Dr. Garnett 
laid stress upon the necessity of the teaching of living 
languages if we are to maintain our place in the world, 
and emphasised this by allusions to our military training 
and the fact that the best technical books are in the 
German language ; whilst at the meeting of the Alliance 
Frangaise the speeches of the Mayor of Reading, of Mr. 
Mackinder, and of M. Cambon, the Ambassador, showed 
that the study of modern languages must promote peace 
and unity. 

At both Congresses one note was struck with no un- 
certain hand. Headmasters cannot give the proper time 
to modern language teaching, whilst almost all scholar- 
ships, bursaries, etc., are given to the classics. The 
Universities will. never forward this teaching until they 
have Modern Language Chairs. Thus the imperative 
need is money for scholarships and for the endowment of 
Fellowships. 

MR. YOXALL ON “ MUDDLING THROUGH.” 

In connection with this subject the article of the M.P. 
for Nottingham in the May Practical Teacher seems very 
4 propos. He says :— 

The usual history of a particular part of the public service in 
England is this :— 

First.—A public duty is left unperformed by the organised 

ublic. 
P Second.—A private individual or private society philanthropi- 
cally undertakes to perform that duty. 

Third.—The law and the public conscience lumber along 
contentedly for a good many years, until, at last, Parliament, stung 
by repeated taunts, proposes to discharge the public duty which 
the private persons and societies have only been able to tinker at. 

Fourth.—Parliament shifts the actual performance of the said 
duty upon the shoulders of a local authority. 

Mr. Yoxail continues his steps through five, six, seven 
to eleven, during which the local authorities do the work 
and grumble—become enthusiastic—overstep their powers 
—whilst the central authority winks, because it would 
avoid the trouble of “ moving the Government to take the 
trouble to ask Parliament to take the trouble to legalise 
the overstepping.” The private persons are hurt that 
their work is not appreciated, begin to protest, and gather 
round them the Sons of makeshift, etc., the law wakes up, 
puts on the black cap, slaughters the innocents, and at 
step twelve “the nation begins to make a stir. Members 
of Parliament are pestered by numberless letters from 
troublesome constituents, questions and speeches occur 
in the House of Commons, and the Government introduces 
a Bill. Net result :—The nation undertakes to do, and 
begins to do, at last, the thing which less dunderheaded 
nations began to do nearly a century earlier. V’/a les 
Anglisches/” Wow many millionaires will come to the 
rescue and undertake the first step, z.2., endow Modern 
Language Fellowships at Oxford, Cambridge, and as 
ay other universities as possible? The other steps will 
ollow. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY TO CANADA, 


= In conversation a short time ago, a gentleman said :— 
“ But this international correspondence is so dangerous. 
My son might actually make a /riend. of a foreigner.” 
I had not supposed that this feeling still survived in men 
of culture and position. Surely there are risks in a// 
schoolboy friendships, and British folk have not a 
monopoly of goodness! In Canada and America the 
educational press are taking up the subject strongly. 
Three such journals have been sent me, and in one, the 
MacMaster University Magazine of Toronto, there is 
a charming letter from a German girl to a Canadian, 
which shows that in their case the benefit is palpable. 
It is surely good to get in such a pleasant way a peep 
into the customs of other homes :— 
VIENNA, January 2, igor. 

Dear »—First of all I must thank you for the charming 
gift you sent me in your last letter ; it gave me much pleasure 
to know that you had thought of me in spite of all the work 
which the Christmas days have given you. Thank you ever so 
much for your nice present, dear : 

How do you feel in the new century? It is rather sad to 
know that we will not live to see another century pass by. We 
sat up this New Year’s eve and drank each other’s health when 
the clock struck twelve and all the bells of the capital began to 
ring in a new epoch. Are you also doing all kinds of fun in 
America, at this time of the year? We try to find out the 
future by hiding under covers a ring, a stocking, a veil, and 
some earth; if you choose the first one you will be married next 
year, or at any other time; the second tells you that you will 
become a spinster, the third that you will enter a nunnery ; the 
last one, which we never add, because it signifies death, is 
almost always left out, in spite of our doing it for fun only, and 
although we are not in the least superstitious. 

Then girls write different boys’ names on little pieces of paper, 
make small rolls of them, and put them under their pillows. In 
the morning they seize one, and the name they read will be their 
future husband’s Christian name. Then we buy a little fish of 
ginger-bread and bite its head off on New Year’s jmorning ; of 
course, before breakfast. It is also said to give good luck. Pork 
is the usual dish on the first day of the year. 

I ought to have told you all this merry nonsense in my last 
letter, then you could have tried all by your own experience. I 
am very glad to know the expression ‘‘ clip” ; if you would ask 
my surroundings (Umgebung, I mean the persons living round 
me) they would hotly affirm (assert you) that Iam the most per- 
fect illustration of this word. Would you believe that of your 
sometime so serious friend, Aimée ? 

Dear me, why are we so very far from each other? How I 
should like to see you once and have a friendly chat with you. 
How I should like to walk in your garden with you, and all 
that you love; to see your town, to see a bit of American life. 
How different it must be from what we have here. 











NOTICES. 


There is still great difficulty in finding Spanish corre- 
spondents. Will our friends excuse the delay ? 

A schoolmaster taking some of his boys to France for 
the summer holidays will take charge of others also. 

Ladies in Scotland, Ireland, and Colchester would like 
to exchange homes during the holidays with French or 
German ladies. 

Adults desiring correspondents are asked to state age 
and occupation, and to send one shilling towards cost of 
search. 

Many Italians desire British correspondents. 

The price of Comrades All is one shilling. 








| ART IN THE 


Anglo-American Magazine. May. 
Cazin and the Future of French Art. C, W. Draper. 
Antiquary. June. 
The Antiquary among the Pictures. 
—ErrinGHaAm Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 


Architectural Review. 
STRAND. 1s. May. 
Tuscan Painting and Sculpture. Continued. Illustrated. L. J. 
Oppenheimer. 
Supplement :—‘‘ Shrewsbury,” Lithograph by Oliver Hall. 


Art Journal.—H. Virtue. 1s. 6d. June. 
Supplements :—‘‘ The Mermaid ” after J. W. Waterhouse ; 
** Queen Victoria ” after Benjamin Constant ; ‘‘ The Weald 
of Surrey ” after B. W. Leader; Portrait after Dagnan 
Bouveret. t 
The Royal Academy, 1901. Illustrated. Frank Rinder. 

“* Sir Edward Poynter,” writes Mr. Rinder, “sends but one picture— 
‘Helena and Hermia.’ Every detail inthe canvas is a continued protest, to 
quote from a lecture of the President, ‘against the dangers of a negligent and 
indifferent view of the high requirements of the artist.’ He is a firm adherent 
of the classical school, he consistently deprecates brilliancy for its own sake ; 
if we may judge from his work, too, no misgivings beset him. Ona marble 
seat, covered with a cushion of orange, Helena and Hermia, ‘like two 
artificial gods,’ are engaged, ‘both on one sampler,’ ‘both warbling of 
one song, both in one key.’ Beyond the laurel hedge, divided by a stout 
fir trunk—and studies for this part of the picture were made at Orta, the 
lovely town represented in water-colour by Sir Edward last year—is a moun- 
tain-girt lake of blue. If we are impressed by the thought and the labour, 
rather than by any original and imaginative impulse, the heedfulness is at 
any rate of an unperplexed kind.” 

The New Gallery, 1901. Illustrated. 
The Glasgow Exhibition, . Illustrated. A. M‘Gibbon. 


>’ Artist.—9, Rep Lion Court. 1s. May. 


Sketches and Studies for Pictures of the Year. Illustrated. 


In accordance with custom, the Artist's article on the Pictures of the 
Year is devoted to the sketches and studies made by the artists for their 


pictures. 
Hermann Obrist. Illustrated. W. Fred. 
Art in Picture Frames. Illustrated. A. Vallance. 
Tllustrated. W. 


Greek Statues lately recovered from the Sea. 


Huysche. 
Fortnightly Review.—June.” 
The Salon and the Royal Academy. H. Heathcote Statham 
Forum.—May. 
Art as the Handmaid of Literature. Prof. Wm. H. Hobbs. 
Great Thoughts.—June. 
Illustrated. Honora Twycross, 


Harmsworth Magazine.—May. 
Some English Lady Artists. Illustrated. Arthur Fish. 
$ 6d.. May. 
Illustrated. 


Fra Angelico. 


House.—H. Virtue. 
State Furniture in the Highlands. 
An Ideal Bedroom, Illustrated. 


International Monthly.—May. 
A History of Japanese Art. John La Farge. 
The Native Vigour of Roman Art. Frank Miles Day. 


a ie = Lady’s Magazine.—May. 
Miss Fanny Moody and Her Pictures of Animal Life. 
Tilustrated. 


McClure’s Magazine.—June. 
Portraits of Beautiful Women. Illustrated. E.S. Martin. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassett. 1s. 4d. June. 
Supplements :—‘‘ Le Chiffre d’Amour ” after J. H. Fragonard ; 
“On the Road to Ceriana” after Clifford Harrison ; 
Studies by Prof. Herkomer and Gainsborough. 
The Royal Academy and the New Gallery. Illustrated. M. 
H. Spielmann. 


“ It is safe to say,” writes Mr. Spielmann, “that not one in a hundred of 
the visitors to the Royal Academy ever realise how much the pictures 
exhibited there suffer from the conditions of display. The artists know it— 
they know it only too well: with few exceptions they have suffzred from it 








MAGAZINES. 


for years, and still suffer in silence, and, incomprehensibly enough, they seem 
willing to go on suffering without any attempt to effect the simple remedy, 
I refer to what is proudly called ‘ the searching light of the Academy ’—a 
very excellent thing when Old Masters are shown in the winter exhibitions, 
but a cruel and an unnecessary ordeal to newly-painted pictures. In no other 


Salon of like importance, it may be said, is the untempered light allowed to. 


fall upon the canvases: a velarium or a muslin screen is u to soften the 
unmitigated brill'ance of illumination that otherwise imparts a crudity even: 
to low-toned pictures, and fatally accentuates the harshness of a Strongly- 
painted work. ‘There is little doubt that there is scarce a picture here but 
would be improved by the adoption of such a velarium, for by its help a 
modified light, such as ordinarily fills our rooms and private galleries, would 
successfully be secured. 

M. Benjamin Constant’s large and significant picture of the Queen 
dominates in spirit as in position the whole Academy, and elsewhere in the 
picture galleries, in the sculpture room, in the centre hall, the like tribute to. 
the departed Queen is present. 

The French artist’s portrait is not meant as a likeness of Queen Victoria,. 
but as a vision of the Queen of England. It began with a study of the 
Throne, it ended with sittings from the Sovereign. The whole story of the 
picture is an inversion of every artist’s method, on account of the accident of 
its inception and execution. It cannot, therefore, be judged according to the 
ordinary canons. 

Not only the death of the Queen, but the South African War has served. 
to lend strong colour to the Exhibition. This is at once an advantage and a 
defect. It introduces journalism into art, and journalism is apt to b: 
popular, ill-judged, and hurried.” 

Prof. Herkomer’s Portrait in Enamel of the German Emperor. 
Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 

In Butterfly-Land ; a New Ballet designed by C. Wilhelm. 
Illustrated. 

Antokolsky. Illustrated. 

Artists’ Studios. Illustrated. 'W. Goodman, 

The Salon, rgor. Illustrated. H. Frantz. 

Portraits of the Two Duchesses of Devonshire. 
W. Roberts, 

Recent Acquisitions in Our National Museums and Galleries. 
Illustrated. 


Prince Karageorgevitch. 


Illustrated. 


Month.—May. 


Fra Angelico. Rev. H. Lucas. 


Monthly Review.—June. 
Florentine Painting of the Fourteenth Century. 
Roger E. Fry. 
New Liberal Review.—June. 
The Fraser Collection ; a Corner in Picture-Books. 
Cazenove. 


Illustrated . 


c).F. 


Nineteenth Century.—June. 
Mr. Sargent at the Royal Academy. H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
Pall Mall Magazine.—June. 
Illustrated. Frederick Wedmore. 
Strand Magazine.—June. 
Have You an Old Print Worth a Fortune? Illustrated. 
Werner’s Magazine.—May. 
The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Continued. 
Windsor Magazine.—June. 
G. F. Watts and His Art. Illustrated. Charles T. Bateman. 


Chardin. 


Illustrated. 





The Revue de I’Art. 
IN the May number of the Revue de Art William 


Ritter gives us ah interesting article on Nicolas Gysis, a 
modern Greek painter; Louis de Fourcaud’s study of 
Watteau is continued ; the article on the Swords of 
Honour presented by the Popes, written by Eugéne 
Miintz, is concluded ; J. L. Pascal notices the Architec- 
ture at the Salons of 1901 ; the important Bequests to the 
Louvre of Baroness Nathaniel de Rothschild are described 
by Jean Guiffrey; and Henri Boucher deals with the 
Tiepolo frescoes at the Villa Soderini. It forms an in- 
teresting and varied number. 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


en 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


[ Ainslee’s Magazine.—Internationat News Co. 10 cents. 
May. 
Platt and Croker; Two Bosses. Illustrated. 


The Men That control the Railroads. Illustrated. Earl D. Berry. 


Rubber. Illustrated. H. E. Armstrong. 
Spiders. Harvey Sutherland. 
The New Japan. Illustrated. 

American Journal of Sociology.—Luzac. 35 cents. May. 
The Theory of Imitation in Social Psychology. Charles A. Ellwood. 
Concerning a Minor Reform in Indiana. Alexander Johnson. 

The Gaming Instinct. W. I. Thomas. ; 
The Work and Problems of the Consumers’ League. Frank L. McVey 
The Board of Control in Minnesota. Samuel G. Smith. 

Relation of Charity Organisation Societies to Relief Societies and Reli:f 

Giving. Charles Meredith Hubbard. 

Social Assimilation. Sarah E. Simons. 
‘The Ethics of Wealth. Thomas Francis Moran. 
Study of Man. Arthur Macdonald. 
Anglo-American Magazine.—60, Watt Street, New York. 
25 cents. May. 
Roscoe Williams Grant. 


Anna N. Benjamin. 


Canada under British Rule. Bp 

Evils and Abuses of the Public Library System. Edwin Ridley. 

Some Recollections of Lincoln’s Assassination. A, R. Abbott. 

Hawaii First. Continued. Illustrated. Dr. E. S. Goodhue. 

The Grand Tour to Muskoka. W. R. Bradshaw. 
Antiquary.—Ectior Stock. 6d. June. 

Charles Dickens as an Antiquary. A. Bertram R. Wallis. 

The Battlefield of Ethandune. Rev. Charles W. Whistler. y 

The Moon and the May-Goddess. Continued. Illustrated. W. Henry 


Jewitt. im 
The Black Death in Yorkshire (1349). Concluded. W. H. Thompson. 
Architectural Record.—14, Vesey Street, New York. 

April. 
Modern Italian Architecture. Illustrated. Alfredo Melani. 
Nouveautés de Paris. Illustrated. Montgomery Schuyler. 
Criticism That counts. Herbert D. Croly. 
Some Recent American Designs. Illustrated. 
Recent Domestic Architecture in Washington, D.C. 

Stuart. 

Architectural Review. —ErrinGHAM House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
SrRAND. 1s. May. 


25 cents. 


Illustrated. Percy C. 


The Trend of Modern Aecbhectnt in Holland. Illustrated. J. H. de 
sroot. 

The Hotel Russell, Illustrated. 

The Monarchy and the Architecture of London. J. C. Paget. 


The Young Man in Architecture. L. H. Sullivar. 


The Marble Quarries of Carrara, Illustrated. Concluded. A. Melani. 


Arena,—Gay anp Birp. 25 cents. May. 
Will the Philippines pay? Frank Doster. 
George D. Herron; the Tragedy of Conscience. Rev. Win. T. Brown. 
The Rew Social Apostolate. Prof Georg: D. Herron. 
The Parting of the Ways. Charles Brodie Patterson. 
The Tax Reform Movement. Marion Mills Miller. 
Russia’s Hoarded Gold. Malcolm J. Talbot. 
The —- Negro; Physical Measurements of Females. 
ellor. 
On the Stoa of the Twentieth Century : 
An Army of Wealth-Creators vs. an Army of Destruction. B. O. Flower. 
The Wicked Fact and the Wise Possibility. Prof. Frank Parsons. 
The Government can employ the Unemployed. Rev. Hiram Vrooman. 
A Sane and Reasonable Proposition. “ny ‘Thomas FE. Will. 
Progression, not Retrogression. Dr. C Taylor. 
Let Construction displace Dearie. "ee Robert E. Bisbee. 
Patience and Education the Demands of the Hou. Samuel M. Jones. 


Frances A, 


Argosy.—GeorGE ALLEN. 1s. June. 
A Ligurian Impression. Etta Courtney. 
Wild Musk, W. H. Hudson. 
The Value cf a Penny in 1695. H. Noel Williams. 
Old English Rustic Psalmody. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
Summer Cobwebs. Ena Schobert. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. May. 
Productive Scholarship in America. Hugo Miinsterberg. 
The Ku Klux Movement. William Garrott Brown. 
Moosilauke. Bradford Torrey. 
Mandell Creighton, Bishop of London. 
American Prose Style. J. D, Logan. 
The Distinction of American Poetry. — Dodge Daskam. 
The Teaching of English. Albert S. Cook. 


Edmund Gisse. 


XUM 


Badminton Magazine.—Heixemann. ts. June. 
The Dee as a Salmon River. Illustrated. Elsie Fitzgerald. 
Racing Eights; Some Notes on Design and Construction. Edmond 
Warre. e 
On the Trail of the Horse-Bear. Illustrated. Capt. Gerard Ferrand. 
Unaccounted Cricketers. Home Gordon. 
Golf in Thule. Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow. 3s. June. 
The Progress of Banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1900, 
Continued. 
Finance of the Australian Commonwealth. 
Australian Gold Production. Illustrated. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—B.iackwoop. 
Vaal Krantz; Charity. Linesman. 
Old Times and New an the Indian Borderland. 
Minds and Noses. Dr. Louis Robinson. 
A Night’s Adventure on the Pearl River. 
Shakspzare, the Earl of Pembroke, and Mistress Fitton. 
Musings without Method ; the Shidow on the Stage. 


2s. 6d. June. 


Bookman.—Hoppver snp StouGuton. 6d. May. 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Limited. Illustrated. 
Anthony Hope. Illustrated. 


Bookman.—(America.) Dopp, Meap anv Co., New YorK. 25 cents. 
May. 
Miss Charlotte Mary Yonge. Illustrated. Mary K. Seeger. 


Bret Harte’s Country. Illustrated. Will M. Clemens. 
The Opera Season. Illustrated. Esther Singleton. 
Literary Paris. Adolphe Cohn. 


Canadian Magazine.—Owrario Pvatisuinc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents. May. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. Illustrated. Johanna E. Wood. 

J. A. Allen. Illustrated. Agnes Maule Machar. 

Some Prominent Players. With Portraits. Katherine Hale. 

When West is East and East is West. Illustrated. Agnes D. Cameron. 

Life in Lumbering and Mining Camps. Alfred Fitzpatrick. 

Economics in the High School. Prof. J. E. Le Rossignol. 
Captain.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. June. 

Ihe Atlantic Ferry. Illustrated. J. A. Kay. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casseit. 6d. June. 
the Greatest in the World. Illustrated. Pat Brooklyn. 
Cambridge. Illustrated. Frank Carr. 
American Women as Inventors. Illustrated. 
‘The Six Lakes ; Birmingham's Welsh Water Scheie. 

Archer. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York. 
Illustrated. Marie A. Belloc. 
The Atlantic Record. Illustrated. J. A. Manson. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Srreer, Srranv. 1s. May. 
Niagara Falis Power. Illustrated. Harold W. Back. 
Speed-Regulation of Water-Power Plants. Illustrated. 
‘The Copying of American Machinery. Joseph Horner. 
Steam-Boilers at the Paris Exhibi.ion. Illustrated. W.D. Wansbrough. 
Liquid Fuel. E. L. Orde. 

The Need of Colonial Development. Wm. T. Allison. 
Modern Cupola Practice. Illustrated. Dr. R. Moldenke. 
Electric Distribution for Street Railways. C. F. Bancroft. 


Catholic World.—22, Paternoster Row. 1s. May. 
Catholic Devotion and the Nine First Fridays. Rev. T. Vernon Moore. 
The Higher Education of Women and Posterity. William Seton. 

The Last Days of Christian Constantinople. Illustrated. Rev. F. H. 
McGowan. 

Melchisedech, Priest and King. Rev. Ward H. Johnson. 

A Nile Winter. Illustrated. F. M. Edselas. 

Father Tabb: a Poet for the Winter Evening. Eneas B. Goodwin. 

Working Men and Life Insurance. Thomas Scanlon. 

Railroads in China. Illustrated. 

The Intellectual Activity of Leo XIU. 


Caxton Magazine.—Bviapes. 1s. May. 
Printing of the Daly Telegraph. Illustrated. 
The King’s Library. Illustrated. 
The Lord Mayor Green of London. 
Trade Papers of To-day. Illustrated. 
The Printers’ Almshouses. Illustrated. 
Sir John R. Robinson; My P.edecessor as I knew Him. 

D. Edwards. 


Miss Elizabeth L. Banks. 
Illustrated. H. G. 


Allan V. Garratt. 


James Murphy. 


lilustrated. Henry Leach. 
pe Heywood. 


Illustzated. 
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Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. June. 


Working One’s Way through College. Illustrated. Alice Katharine 
Fallows. 

Pittsburg; the Centre of the World of Steel. Illustrated. Waldon Fawcett. 

Daniel Webster. Continued. Illustrated. John Bach McMaster. 


When a Man comes to Himself. Woodrow Wilson. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association in Europe. Illustrated, W. S. 
arwood. 

The Venezuelan Boundary Controversy. Grover Cleveland. 

Tolstoy’s Moral Theory of Art. John Albert Macy. . 

College Training Tables ; Their Use and Abuse. Walter Camp. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, ParerNosTeR Row. 


ie West Indian Negro. H. Lewis Nevill. 
rs. Ann Nelson ; a Queen of the Road. Thormanby. 
The Sun as Painter in Water-Colours. 
The Romance of Mound-Opening. 
Technical Education. FE. A. Fuhr. 
New Brunswick ; the Pine-Trez Province. Rev. Robert Wilson. 
The Adventures of a Royal Messenger. Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 
On the Spread of Introduced Plants and Animals. 
The Bravest Briton at Waterloo. E, Bruce Low. 
In Covent Garden. H. D. Lowry. 


Chantaaquats—Cusuravgus Pants, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 20 Cents. 
ay. 


7d. June. 


Primitive Industrial Civilisation of China. Illustrated. Guy Morrison 
alker. 

World Politics of To-day. Continued. Illustrated. E, A. Start. 

Attica, Beeotia, and Cormth, Illustrated. Rufus B. Richardson. 

The Inner Life of Socrates. Harold N. Fowler. 


Church Missionary epee > egage MIssIONARY SOCIETY. 


. June, 
The Real Deficit. E. S. 
The One Hundred-and-Second Anniversary. 
Students in Bible Lands. Rev. D, M. Thornton. 


Commonwealth.—WE ts, Garpner, Darton Anp Co. 


Our Unhappy Villages. Rev. C, L. Marson. 
Homes for the People in London. C. F, G. Masterman. 


‘ Conservative Review.—News fo. WasuincTon, D.C. 50 cents. 
arch. 

Mrs. Ward’s “‘ Eleanor.” Greenough White. 

The Labour Trusts. Philip Alexander Robinson. 

Southerners as Peacemakers. Lucian L. Knight. 

George Eliot the Essayist. Edwin Preston Dargan. 

Whence comes Our Help? Edward Farquhar, 

Kipling Notes. L. R, Cautley. 

A Fiction of Political Metaphysics. Franklin Smith. 

A Scholar’s Mistakes. William Hand Browne. 

The Liturgical Languages and Their Uses. Merwin-Marie Snell. 

Education in Respect to Crime. Frances A. Kellor. 

The Eye and the Human Power-House. Dr. Chalmers Prentice. 


Contemporary Review.—Co.umsus Co. as. 6d. June. 


The Government Education Bill. Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 
Some Side-lights on Army Reform. Capt. Elliott Cairnes. 
The Economic Decay of Great Britain. Continued. Author of “ Drifting.” 
But are We decaying? H. Morgan-Browne, 
Read.ng for the Young. H. V. Weisse. 
mmunal Recreation. Charles Charrington. 
The Science of Comparative Literature. Prof. H. Macaulay Posnett. 
The Missionary in China. H.C. Thomson. 
he Essential I'schaikowsky. Ernest Newman. 


3d. May. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn, Exper. 1s. June. 
Egeria in Brighton ; Blackstick Papers. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 
Some Memories of George Crabbe. Rev. W. H. Hutton. 


A Londoner’s Log-Book. Continued. 

Rook-Shooting. C..J. Cornish. 
800 a Year; Family Budgets. G,. Colmore. 
ucknow and Sir Henry Lawrence; the Tale of the Great Mutiny. Rev. 
__W. H. Fitchett. 

Kitty Wogan ; a Child of the Eighteenth Century. Violet A. Simpson. 


Cosmopolitan.—InTeRNATIONAL News Co. : 6d. May. 
Envoys at Washington. Illustrated. Waldon Fawcett. 
Olga Nethersole. Illustrated. Lavinia Hart. 
The Steel Trust and Its Makers. Illustrated. C. S. Gleed. 
Paris Types. Illustrated. E. C. Peixotto. 
Social Progress. Richard T. Ely. 
General de Wet and His Campaign. 
The Art of Entertaining. 


Critic.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cents. May. 
Conversation with Mrs. Craigie. William Archer. 
Literary Chelsea. Illustrated. W. S. Harwood. 
A New Method of Bird Study. Illustrated. Francis H. Herrick. 
“Tin Jack”; the Original of Tommy Haddon in ‘‘ The Wrecker.” With 
Portrait. Isabel Strong. 
Professors and Purists. A Professor of Latin. 
Chinese Literattite. Isaac T. Headland. 
On being a Poet and a Philosopher. Gerald Stanley Lee. 


Illustrated. Allen Sangree. 
Illustrated. Lady Jeune. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Critical Review.—Wititams Anp Norcate. 1s. 6d. May. 
Seraphim’s “ The Soothsayer Balaam.” Rev. H, Hayman. 
Williston Walker’s ‘‘ The Reformation.” Rev. C. Anderson Scott. 
Macpherson’s ‘‘ History of the Church of Scotland.” Rev. C. G. M’Crie. 
Jowett’s Sermons on Faith and Doctrine. Rev. H. Hayman. 
Dial.~315, WABasH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Ten Years of Music. 


to cents. May x. 
May 16. 
Tendencies in Literature. 
Educational Review.—J. M. Denr. 
The People and the Schoo!s. Katharine H. Shute. 
Are the Schools doing What the People want Them to do? 
Jacobs and John Dewey. 
What do the People want the Schools todo? S, M. Crothers. 
Ethical and Practical Points in teaching English. Minnie C. Clark. 
Inspection and Examination of Secondary Schools, Michael E. Sadler. 
Educational Times.—89, FarrinGpon Street. 6d. June. 
Military Training in Secondary Schools. Rev. C. G. Gull. 
Empire Review.—Macmitcan. June. 
The Education Bill of 1901. Sir Charles Elliott. 
Should Boys have a Military Training? Maj.-Gen. the Viscount D: 
Montmorency Frankfort. 
China’s Revenue Possibilities. C, J. Dudgeon. 
Modern Chivalry. C. de Thierry. 
Current Events in India, J. D. Rees. 
The Slave Trade in Northern Nigeria. T. J. Tonkin. 
Cricket Reform; the L.B.W. Rule. Symposium. 
The House of Lords. Continued. Edward P. Thesiger. 
Travellers Old and New. W. H. Helm. 
Australia’s Local Forces. Col. E. G. H. Bingham. 
James Chalmers as I Knew Him, G. Seymour Fort. 
The Derby. W.C. A. Blew. 
Tommy Atkins in Dunedin. J. F. M. Fraser. 
The British Navy. Lord Brassey. 
Engineering Magazine.—z22, Srranp. 
Briton and Her Competitors in Iron and Steel Making. 
The Building of a Ship, and the Tools used in Its Framing. 
Prof. J. H. Biles. 
Scope and Significance of the Glasgow International Exhikition, Illustrated 
Benjamin Taylor. 
The Mechanical Engineering of Machine Tools. Charles L. Griffin. 


1s. 8d. May. 


Walter B 


Is. 


1s. May. 
E. Phillips. 
Illustrated 


Gold Mining and Milling in Western Australia. Illustrated. A. G. 
Charleton. 
Turbine-Building and Turbo-Electric Stations in Switzerland. Illustrated 


Prof. F. PrAsil. 
The Unexplored Mineral Deposits of the Philippines. Frank L. Strong. 
The Steam Motor Truck as a Portable Power House. James G. Dudley. 
Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 2s. 6d. May. 
none Transit in London in Relation to the Housing Problem. Sir Douglas 
Ox. 
Progress in Electric Traction. Sir William H. Preece. 
Polyphase Electrical Traction. Illustrated. Prof. C. A. Carus-Wilson. 
Liquid Fuel on the Great Eastern Railway. Illustrated. James Hoiden. 
Modern British Locomotive Practice. Illustrated, Charles Rous-Marten, 
Locomotives in France. Illustrated. Prof. Ed. Sauvage. 
American Locomotive Practice. Illustrated. Geo. L. Fowler, 
Power Interlocking and the Low Pressure Pneumatic System. Illustrated. 
John P. O’Donnell. 
Desirability of Tramway Securities as Investments. J. G. White. 
Light Railways, Illustrated. J. Walwyn White. 
Some Notes on Railways. Illustrated. W. G. Bagnall 
Portable and Light Railways. Illustrated. H.C. Duburguet. 
Caillet’s Monorail. Illustrated. C. C, Hoyer Millar. 
Armoured Concrete for Bridge, Tunnel and Girder Work. 
H. C. Werner. 


Illustrated . 


English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Srranp. 6d. May. 
Royalty and the Garter. Illustrated. 
Under the Oaks. Illustrated. Herbert W. Tompkins. 
Lords of the Isles. Illustrated. George A. Wade 
In Charles Dickens’s Country. Illustrated. W. Dexter. 
The King’s Title ; Defender of the Faith. Illustrated. 
Expositor.—Hoppex anp StouGuTon. 1s, May. 


Atonement and Personality. Prof. W. Sanday. 

The Apostolate. Prof. W. M. erg” 

Optimism and Pessimism. Rev. G. Matheson. 

Baptism for the Dead. Rev. Arthur Carr. 

Immortality in Modern Theology. Prof. J. A. Beet. 

Had Our Lord read thé ‘* Tablet of Kebes”? Rev. David Smith. 
Expository Times.—Simrxin, MarsHatt. 6d. June. 

Science and Faith. Rev. George Ferries. 

The New Evangelical School of Paris. Rev. J. D, Fleming. 

Magic and Religion. Rev. William Marwick. 


What have We gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest? Continued. Mrs- 
Agnes Smith Lewis. 
Feilden’s Magazine.—TempLe CHAMBERS. 1s. May. 


Electric _— as applied to Cabs in Paris.. IMustrated. H. E. P- 
Cottrell. 

The Glasgow International Exhibition. Illustrated. Benj. Taylor. 

Textile-Testing and Testing Machines. Illustrated. Geo. R. Smith, 

Electrical Fires. Illustrated. William Brew, 


A Visit to the Gold-Mining Districts of Brazil. Ilustrated. H. Kilburn Scott. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Fireside.—7, PATERNosrER SQuARE. 6d. June. 
Seabirds at Home. Illustrated. D. M. A. Bate. 
Fern-Cutting in the New Forest, Illustrated. A Temporary Forester. 
The Art of Printing : Its Professors and Patrons. H. R. Johnson, 
George Crabbe ; the Poet of Real Life. Mrs. 1. Fyvie Mayo. 


Folk-Lore.—Davin Nutr. 5s. June. 
Games of the Red-Men of Guiana. Illustrated. Everard F. im Thurn. 
The Folk-lore of Lincolnshire. Mabel Peacock. 
Stories, etc., from the Upper Congo. John H. Weeks. 
Animal Superstitions. N. W. Thomas. 
Folktales from the Aegean. Continued. W. R. Paton. 


Fortnightly Review.—CHarman Anp Hatt. 
Great Britain in the Mediterranean; a Fool’s Paradise. 
Willoughby Verner. 
The English Marriage-Rate. 
The Federal Constitution of Australia. 
South Africa—Some Fals2 Analogies. 

Dr. Churton Collins ; a Censor of Critics. Arthur Symons, 
The Conditions of Franco-British Peace. Baron Pierre dé Coubertin. 
A General Treaty of Arbitration between Great Britain and France. 
Thomas Barclay. 
Russia and Her Internal Problem. Calchas. 4 
Eros in French Fiction and Fact. Author of ‘‘ An Englishman in Paris.” 
The Future of Church and Creed in Scotland. Dr. William Wallace. 
The New Education Bill. Ernest Gray. 
The Coal Duty. D. A. Thomas. 
Forum,—Gay anv Birp. 1s. 6d. May. 
Aguinaldo’s Capture and the Philippine Commission. Marrion Wilcox. 
The Russians in Manchuria. Prince Kropotkin. 
Foreign Bonds as American Investments. Prof. Theo. S. Woolsey. 
The Lighting of Railway Cars. Prof. George D. Shepardson. 
The Negative Side of Modern Athletics. Prof. Arlo Bates. 
Events of the Dramatic Season. Gustav Kobbé. 
A New Class of Labour in the South. Leonora Beck Ellis, 
Sheep and the Forests. Earley Vernon Wilcox. 
How London was saved. John Martin. 
The Spoiled Parent. Wilbur Larremore. 
The Brumback Library; the Latest Stage of Library Development. 
Ernest I. Antrim. 
The Negro and Our New Possessions. ' 
Some Chinese ‘I'raits.. Charles Denby. 
Bryanism and Jeffersonian Democracy. 


2s. 6d. June. 
Lieut.-Col. 


John Holt Schooling. 
Prof. H. Macaulay Posnett. 
E. B. Iwan Miiller. 


.W. S. Scarborough. 
Albert Watkins. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—r4:r, Frrru Avenve, New York. 
to cents. May. 
Illustrated, Curtis Brown. 


Queen Wilhelmina’s Wedding. 
With Illustrations and Map. William D. 


Chicago: Our Newest Seaport. 
Hulbert. 
The Trust-Builders. 


Illustrated. Earl Mayo. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro anno Winpus. 1s. June, 
A Suspected Lodger. J. W. Sherer. 


Lord Cutts; a Forgotten English Worthy. G. A, Sinclair, 


’ Fish-Lore. Barbara Clay Finch. 


Tutbury and Its Associations. William Andrews. 
Hugh Elliot ; the Soldier-Diplomatist. Georgiana Hill. 
The Romance of Thatmaiyo Bridge. Harold Bindloss, 
In the Land of Hereward. . F. Abell. 

Some Further Folk Rhymes. Arthur L. Salmon. 


Geographical Journal.—Epwarp Sranrorp. 2s. May. 
The papeety of the North-West Frontier of India. Col. |Sir Thomas 
ich. 
Topography of South Victoria Land. Illustrated. Louis Bernacchi. 
vain 4 of the Sobat Region. With Illustrations and Map. Major H. H. 
ustin. 
Notes of a Journey on the Tana River, July to September, 1899. 
Illustrated. Captain H. de Prée. i 7 7 “99 
Madaba Map. C. Raymond Beazley. 


Geological Magazine.—Dvutav. 1s. 6d. May. 

Erosive Effect of Sandblast on Wood. _ IIlustr: ated. T. Mellard Reade. 
Note on Graptolites from Peru. “3 ated. E. T. Newton. 
The Rift Valleys of Eastern Sinai. F. Hume. 
Geology of Eastern Sinai. W. F. m4 
The — al Period and Oscillation of Land in Scandinavia. 

olst. 
The Fish Fauna of the Millstone Grits of Great Britain. E. D. Wellburn. 
Oscillations in the Sea-level. Continued. H.W. Pearson. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, ParerNnoster Row. 6d. June. 


Poor Children among Country Flowers, Fruits, and Birds. Mrs. S. A. 
Barnett. 


Dr. Nils Olof 


Anne Beale, Governess and Writer ; Extracts from Her Diary. Continued. 
Rich and Poor Relations. Miss Elsa D’Esterre- Keeling. 
A Talk about Miss Yonge. Clotilda - ee 
The Sicilian Original of My Roof-Garden. . Sladen. 
Girl’s Realm.—10, Norro.k rove Stranp. 6d. June. 


Birds in Their Little Nests. Illustrated. R. Kearton. 

Spinning ; Queen Alexandra’s Hobby. Iliustrated. Mrs, Sarah A. Tooley. 
An Eng ish Girl in the Land of the Boers. Illustrated. Florence Bright. 
Miss C. M. Yonge; the Lady of Otterbourne. Illustrated. Ethel Earl. 
How to commence Photography. Illustrated. Maude C. Halkett. 
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Good Words.—Issister. 6d. June. 
In Search of Rare Birds in the Broads. Illustrated. R. B. Lodge. 
Wonderful Watches. Harold Macfarlane. 
Hooligans at Home and Abroad, Illustrated. Rosa M. Barrett. 
‘The Man-o’-War's Last Berth. Illustrated. Leonard W. Lillingston. 
The Doukhobors; a Modern Exodus, G. Clarke Nuttall. 
A Day in the Farées. Illustrated. Elizabeth Taylor. 
The Song of Lamech; the Oldest Song in the World. Rev. V. L. White- 
church. 
Great Thoughts.—;, St. Bripe Srreer. 6d. June. 
Prof. Victor Spiers ; a Dictionary-Builder. Illustrated. E. St. John Hart. 
Sabylon and the Bible ; a Talk with Dr. Pinches. Illustrated. Raymond 
Blathwayt. 
What a ele Church is like. Illustrated. A Peripatetic Parson. 
Leo Tolstoy. Illustrated. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
Srooklyn ; the City of Churches, Illustrated. 
A Talk with the Rev. Dr. Paton. Illustrated. 


Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortn. 3¢d. May. 
How’s That, Umpire? Illustrated. Arthur Birnage. 
The Coming Anglo-Germanic Expedition to tne South Pole. Illustrated. 
Henry Leach. 
How Photographs Eight Feet Wide are take 7 
A Marvellous Airship. Illustrated. &. A. Talbc 
From Deserted Graveyard to Zoological Ga or nll 
Garth. 

Home Magazine.—Nassavu Srreet, New York. rocents. May. 
To Washington by Automobile, Illustrated. Wm. J. Lampton. 
Curiosities in Guns. Illustrated. Hudson Maxim. ; 

How a Cup Defender is dawsigned and built. Illustrated. Thos, F. Day. 
I'he American Passion Play. Illustrated. Gilbert Cramer. 
‘The Children of the Street. Illustrated. H. of. Cahoon. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Srreer. rs. 3d. May. 
‘The Hittites, or the Story of a Forgotten Empire. Dr. A. H. Sayce. 
‘The Oriental View of Inheritance. Rev. J. ‘L. Gracey 
‘The Place of Theology in Preaching. Rev. Charles L Herald. 
Sermonic Characteristics. Cornelius Walker. 
Some Rabbinic Parallels of the New Testament. Prof. Solomon Schechter. 
House.—H. Virtue. 6d. May. 
Old Houses at Bow. Illustrated. 
Humanitarian.—Dvuckworrtu. 6d. June. 
Servia; the Peasant Kingdom. Interview with M. Losanitch. 
‘The Death Penalty. Dr. R. E. Dudgeon. 
The Divorce Problem in France. Frederic Lees. 
The Deserving Aged and the Local Government Board. Mrs. Cackett. 
‘The'Moral Damage of War to the Soldier. Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Music as a Profession for Women. Florence G. Fidler. 
‘The Housing Problem. George J. Plevin. 
‘The Educational Use of Hypnotism. Arthur Hallam. 
A Look Backward and a Glance Forward. Continued. 


William Durban. 
Raymond Blathwayt. 


ann Stephen Elton. 


Illustrated. Davi- 


Luther R. Marsh. 


Idler.—Dawsarn AND Warb. 6d. June. 
Edison’s Revolution in Iron-Mining. Illustrated. ‘Theodore Waters. 
A Prisoner among Fillipinos. Illustrated. Concluded. Lieut.-Com. James 
C. Gillmore. 


International.—A. T. H. Brower, Cuicaco. 1rocents. May. 


Frankfort ; Kentucky’s Capital. Illustrated. Leigh Gordon Giltner. 
Mexican Hotels. Illustrated. Claracita. 


International Monthly.—Inrernationat News Co. 1s, May. 
The Iron and Steel Industry. H. F. J. Porter. 
German Criticism. Richard M. Meyer. 
M. Antoine and the Théatre Libre. A. Ferdinand Herold. 
‘The Science of Religion. Concluded. F. B. Jevons. 
The Principles of Modern Dietetics. Carl von Noorden. 
Women of the Renaissance. B. W. Wells. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—24, Nassau Street, DvusLin. ts. 
May. 
Uhe Origin of the Scapular. Fr. Benedict Zimmerman. 
Dr. Salmon’s ** Infallibility.” Very Rev. Dr. Murphy. 
How is the Mass identical with the Sacrifice of the Cross? Rev. H. G. 
Hughes. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git, Dustin. 
Pauline von Hiigel. 
Tara. Helen Grierson. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—Macmittan. 3s. 6d. April. 

Geniza Specimens. — Prof. S. Schechter. 

The ‘* Encyclopedia Biblica” and the Textual Tradition of Hebrew Proper 
Names. Rev. G. Sushenan Gray. 

Auto de Fé and Jew. E. Adler. 

The Talmud in History. Prof Abram S. Isaacs. 

An Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the Jews. 
Moritz Steinschneider. 

A Muhammadan Commentary on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah. Rev. G. 
Margoliouth. 

Nicse on the Two Books. of the Maccabees. I. Abraham 

The Legend of the Apostasy of Maimonides. Prof.. D, S. Mar goliouth. 

The Expulsion of the Marranos from Venic: in the Year 1550. Prof. David 
Kaufmann. 

The Burning of the Talmud Literature ‘in the Républic of Venice. ‘Prof. 
David Kaufmann. 


6d. June. 


Continued. Prof. 
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Journal of Education.—3, Broapway, Lupcate Hii. 6d. 
The Political Aspect of the Local Authority Question. 

Evening Continuation Schools. 

Measurement and — Surveying. mene: Benchara Branford. 
Two Country Schools. Ea 

The Foundations of Soak. Bloadesley Brereton. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NorrHumBERLAND 
AveNUE. 6d. May. 


Xrinidad and Its Future Possibilities. Sir Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Keviner. 
2s. ay. 


The Provision of Officers and Men for the King’s Army. Col. W. 'T. 
Dooner. 
Laos to be derived from the Expedition to South Africa in Regard to the 
Best Organisation of the Land Forces of the Empire. Capt. J. 
Markham Rose. 
Knowledge.—326, Hich Hotporn. 6d. May. 
The Size of Ocean Waves, Continued. Illustrated. Vaughan Cornish. 
Giant Astracoda; Old and New. Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing. 
Standard Silver ; Its History, Properties, and Uses. Ernest A. Smith. 
The Types of Sun- -Spot Disturbances. Illustrated. Rev. A. L. Cortie. 
‘The Scorpion and the Serpent-Holder. Illustrated. E. Walter Maunder. 


May. 


}eetles ; Insects of the Sea. Illustrated. George H. Carpenter. 
Ladies’ Home Journal.—Curtis, PHILADELPHIA. rocents, June. 


Miss Mathilde Weil; Illustrated. 


Johnston. 
Kate Chase and Her Great Ambition. Illustrated. William Perrine. 
Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. May. 
Feminine Fire-Fighters. Illustrated. J. A. Middleton. 


Photographer. Frances Benjamin 


The Queen and the Sandringham Cottagers. Illustrated. Miss Mary 
Spencer Warren. 
Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 6d. June. 


The Duke and Duchess of Portland at Welbeck Abbey. 
Sarah A. Tooley. 

British Riflewomen and Their Rifle Clubs. Ullustrated. Annesley Kenealy. 

Shoes of Various Climes and Times. Illustrated. Beatric: Barham. 

Bishop Winnington Ingram. Illustrated. 

A Royal Tournament in Norway. Illustrated. Miss Hermione Ramsden. 

Is Chivalry Dead? Discussion. Illustrated. 

A Month in a Private Car in Canada. Illustrated. 


Land Magazine.—149, Srranp. 1s. 
The Fascination of Farming. William E. Bear. 
The State Forests of France. Edward Conner. 
Experiments with Lime. Professor Winter. 
Farm Machinery. F. S, Courtney. 
Birds of Prey. A, E, Bromehead Soulby. 


Law Magazine and Review. 37, Essex Srreet, STRAND. 55. 
The Working of the Patent Acts. R. W. Wallace. 

The Latin of the Corpus * is. James Williams. 

The Inns of Chancery. Ernest Jelf. 

Roman Law ; Its Study in England. T.W. Marshall. 

Origin and History of the King’s Bench Division. E. D. Parker, 
‘The Demise of the Crown. W. Percy Pain. 

Debt-Slavery in the Malay Peninsula. T. Baty. 


Leisure Hour.—s6, Parernoster Row. 6d. June. 

Disappearing London ; Dr. Johnson and St, Clement Danes. Illustrated. 
William Sidebotham. 

Shert Weight; the Dodges of Dishonest Dealers. 
Foulsham. 

More about Readers and Reading. William Stevens. 

Student Life in Scotland in the Days of Christopher North; Dr. John 
Kennedy’s Reminiscences. Illustrated. 

The Crocodile’s First Cousins. Illustrated. Rev. J. Isabell. 

Pleasant Primary Education. James Bak:r. 

Bird Life on the Veldt. W. Greswell. 

Guernsey Folk-Lore. £. B, Moore. 


Library Association Record.—Horace MarsHauy. 1s. May. 
Some Thoughts on the Value of Public Libraries. Sydney J. Chapman. 
Paper-Making in England, 1682-1714. Rhys Jenkins. 

Library Journal.—Kecan Paut. 2s. May. 
Library Literature in Tae and the United States during the Nineteeath 


Century. F. J. Teggart. 
on otten Travelling Li Poe S. H. Ranck. 


‘aking Ourselves Too Seriously. John Ashhurst. 
Library World.—4, Ave Maria Lane. 
Notable Novels Out-of-Print. Jas. Duff Brown. 
A Periodicals Check. Ernest A. Savage. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magasine.—Lirrixcors, PHILADELPHIA. 
1s. May. 
-Day Superstitions. Charles M. Skinner 
Overheard in Arcady ; Notes on Bird Lif:. 
Longman’s Magazine.—Lonemans. 
Madame Récamier. S. G. Tallentvre. 
The Mission of Rider Haggard, and Rural Sihseenihe: 
In the Woods at Sunrise. Fred Whishaw. 


Illustrated. Mrs. 


Hon. Mrs. Bromley. 
May 


May 


Illustrated. Frank 


6d. May. 


Charles C. Abbott. 
64. June. 


R. R. C. Gregory. 


OF REVIEWS. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Maseetts Street, STRAND. 10 cents. 
May. 
The Deer, Illustrated. Will'am Davenport Hulbert. 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus ; Autobiographical. 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean. Illustrated. Clara Morris. 
The Pan-American Exhibition at Buffalo; the New Niagara. Illustrated. 


Rollin Lynde Hartt. 
June. 
Geology and the Deluge. © Prof, Frederick G. Wright. 
John KE. Owens ; the Comedian. Illustrated. Clara Morris. 
— Story of Kebeth the Aleut. Frank A. Vanderlip and Harold 
olce, 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 
Some Children of the State. W. H. Hunt. 
Ancient Pistol. H.C. Minchin. 
** The Column” by C. Mariott, and Other Books ; 
English Surnames. Edward Whitaker. 
In Lavengro’s Country. W. A. Dutt. 
Australian Federation. P. F. Rowland. 


Medical Magazine.—6z, Kinc Wittiam Srreer. 1s. May. 


The eee between the General Medical Council and the London Royal 
Colleg-»; 

Health in Soke School. Thomas Oliver. 

Elmira; a Moral Hospital for Immoral Cases. 

Cholera ; General Conclusions, 


June. 


the Hunt for the Word. 


A. R. Whiteway. 
L. Foster Palmer. 


tMetaphysical Magazine.—s3, Sr. Martin’s Lane. 1s. 3d. May. 
Philosophy, Science, and Religion. T. Watson Brown. 
The Soul of China. André Camille Fontaine. 
‘The Message of Tolstoy’s ‘* Resurrection.” Axel E, Gibson. 
25 cents. 


{Missionary Review of the World.—44, FLeet Srreer. 
May. 


Illustrated. Rev. S. M. Zwemer. 


Open Doors in Oman, Arabia. 
Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Frank Crossley of Manchester. 


Ramabai’s Work for India’s Widows. Illustrated. Miss Minnie F. 
Abrams. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Illustrated. Rey, E. P. 
Sketchley. 


Month.—Lonemans. 1s. 


The Royal Declaration. Editor. 

The Dedication of the Month of May to Our Lady. Rev. H. Thurstan. 

Spirit and Its Struggles after a Definition. Rev. John Rickaby. 

Catholic Philosophy and the Lawyer. R. P. Garrold. 

A Curious and Original “pet of the Jesuits in England by Rev. E. L. 
Taunton. Rev. J. H. Pollen. 


May. 


June. 
The Case for Father Garnet. Editor. 
Maria Gaetana Agnesi. Mrs. Virginia M. Crawford. 
The Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Rev. Herbert Thurston. 
The Archangel Gabriel ; a Vision of Love. Constance Hope. 
Henri Goudemetz ; an Emigré Priest in England. Countess de Courson. 
Lord Halifax on the Joint Pastoral. Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 


Monthly Review.—Joun Murray. 2s. 6d. June. 


The War Of of Studies. 

The War _— the Admiralty, and the Coaling Stations. 
Colomb 

The Policy of the Powers in China. H.C. Thomson. 

Volunteer Efficiency. Basil Williams. 

Nigeria and Its Trade. Harold Bindloss. 

Advertising ; an Art in Its Infancy. Miss Mary Cholmondeley. 

Companions of the Conqueror. J. Horace Round. 

“* Méliador” ; the Romance of a Song- Book. Henry Newbolt. 

Gray and Dante. T. H. Warren. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace MarsHaut. 6d. May. 


Naval Cadets of the Powers, Illustrated, Capt. C. D. Sigsbze. 
Japanese Emp2ror’s Annval Garden Party. Illustrated. 
“ Northend Benjamin. 

The Vigilantes of the West. Illustrated. Charles Michelson. 

Two Thousand Old Bibles. Illustrated. Anna O’Hagan. 

Ships’ Figureheads. Illustrated. William Tetlow Jones. 

King Edward’s Native Forces. Illustrated. Horace Wyndham. 
Women Who have passed as Men. Illustrated. Marian West. 


Musical Times.—Novetto. 4d. May. 


Sir John Stainer. Illustrated. F. G. Edwards. 
A Mexican Musical Instrument. Illustrated. W. H. Rundall. 
Mr. A. W. M. Bosville. With Portrait. Herbert Thompson. 


- New England Magarine.—s, Fasc Square, Boston, 25 cents. 
ay. 


Sir John C. R. 


Anna 


Among the Southern Appalachians. Illustrated. Frank Waldo. 
The Presidential Campaign of 1884 in James G. Blaine’s Home City. 
With Portrait. E.G. Mason. 
Life on the Irish Boglands. Illustrated. Clifton Johnson. 
Consumption be cured? A State’s Experiment. Illustrated. Mrs. R. 
Phillips Williams. 
Fali River, Massachusetts. Illustrated. P. W. Lyman. 
‘The French in the Champlain Valley. Walter H. Crockett. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anv Oares. 6d. May. 
ey de Vere’s Month of May. Rev. George O’ Neill. , 
og el of the Crown and the Collapse of the Parliaments, F. Hugh 
O'Donnell. 
Imitations of Palestrina, Robert Dwyer. 
The Reed: an Industry for Ireland. Jn. Tissington Tatlow. 
The Art of Rent-Fixing. Rev. T. A, Finlay. 
Religious Songs of Connacht. Continued. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 


New Liberal Review.—33, Temrte Cuampers. rs, June. 
Ireland and the Liberal Party. Earl of Crewe. — 2 
A Coming Revolution in Naval Warfare. W. Laird Clowes. 
Cricket in rg01. C. B. Fry. f 
Will the Triple Alliance collapse? Lucien Wolf. 
The Biography of Mr. Childers, T. P. O’Connor. ¥ 
Hortus Inclusus ; the Sweet o’ the Year. Rosamund Marriott Watson, 
The Budget and the Future Revenuz. Herbert Samuel. 
The Temperance Question; the Minimum of Reform. H. Hawken. 
Orchards. Walter Raymond. 
The South African Settlement ; Symposium. 
The Government and Housing Problems. George Haw. 
The Ninth Jubilee cf Glasgow University. Daniel Scott. 
The Language Question in Malta. Alexander Paul. 
The Progress of the Session. Alfred Kinnear. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 2s. 6d. June. 

British Pessimism. Andrew Carnegic. | 

Impressions of America. Frederic Harrison, i : 

The Standard of Strength for Our Army ; a Business Estimate. Sir Robert 
Giffen. 

The Queen Victoria Memorial Hall in India. Lord Curzon. 

The Religion of the Boers. Dr. Wirgman. 

The Next Coronation. L. W. Vernon Harcourt 

Three Scenes from M. Rostand’s ‘‘ L’Aiglon.” ‘Translated by Earl Cowper. 

The Education Bill. Dr. ‘T. J. Macnamara. 

The House of Commons. L. A. Atherley-Jones. 

Qur Offers to surrender Gibraltar. Walter Frewen Lord. 

The Pressing Need for More Universitizs. Prof. E. H. Starling. 

Some Real Love Letters, Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 

A Land of Woe. Countess of Meath. 

The Recruiting Question ; a Postscript to the Army Debate. Arthur H. 
Lee. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. May. 

Industrial and Railroad Consolidations : 

A Grave Danger to the Community. Russell Sage. 

Their Advantage to the Public. James J. Hill. 

Their Effects on the Steel and Iron Industry. C. M. Schwab. 

What They have accomplished for Capital and Labour. Charles R. Flint. 

Influence of the Trusts on Prices. F. B. Thurber. 

The Outcome of Unintelligent Competition. James Logan. 
How Science has served the People. E. Renan. 
The Present Crisis in Russia. Prince P. Kropotkin. 
The Missionaries and Their Critics. Rev. Judson Smith. 
india and the Colonies in the Victorian Era. Alleyne Ireland. 
Municipal Government in the United States. John Ford. 
Dinners in Bohemia and Elsewhere. John P. Bocock. 
The Jews and Judaism in the Nineteenth Century. Rev. M. Gasler. 
The New Poetic Drama. W. D. Howells. 


Northern Counties Magazine.—E.tior Srock. 6d. June. 
Tullie House, Carlisle. Illustrated. Archibald Sparke. 
Roman Northumbria. Continued. Illustrated. Dr. Hodgkin. 
Yorkshire Dialect. Continued. Rev. J. Hanson Green. 


Open Court.—Kecan Pau. 6d. May. 
Scientific Faith. Charles Carroll Bonney. 
‘The Legends of Genesis. Dr. H. Gunkel. 
The Holy Saint Josaphat of India ; from the Account of Andrew D. White. 
The Muskee-Kez Win-ni-nee; the Medicine-Man of the North American 
Indians. Illustrated. Dr. W. T. Parker. 
The Crisis in Great Britain. Dr. Paul Carus, 


Outing.—InTeRNATIoNAL News Co. 25 cents. May. 
The Sledge Dogs of the North. Illustrated. Tappan Adney. 
Country Life in France. Illustrated. (Guy Wetmore Carryl. 
Camera Studizs of Living Insects. Illustrated. Clarence Moores Weed. 
Corsica for the Bicyclist. Illustrated. C. Edwardes. 
ear gaat for Gentlemen Farmers. Illustrated. 
eer. 

Private Stables of Manhattan. - Illustrated. Robert W. Woolley. 
Indian Basketry, Illustrated. George Wharton James. 

Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. tocents. April. 
The Mexican Indian Passion Play. Illustrated. L. M. Terry. 
The Californian Indian. Illustrated. Alfred V. La Motte. 
The Loss of the Rio de Faneiro. Illustrated. Alexander Wolff. 
The Sacramento Valley. Illustrated. Gen. N. P. Chipman. 
The Big Yellow Stag. Illustrated. R. B. Townsend. 


Frank Sherman 


May. 

Theosophy and Theosophists. Illustrated. H. S. Olcott. 
Greater Texas. Illustrated. — Miller. 

Life on the Gilbert Islands. Illustrated. A. Inkersley. 
September 15th and 16th: Mexico’s Greatest Festival. 

Spalding Brown. 
ees Jubilee of the University of the Pacific. Illustrated. Rockwell D. 
unt. 


Illustrated. Clara 
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Pall Mall Magazine.—13, Cuarinc Cross Roap. 18. Jun:. 
Feeding Time at the Zoo. Illustrated. F. E. Beddart. 
How the Welsh Water will come to Birmingham. Illustrated. W. H. Y. 
febber. 
St. Pierre; the Remnant of an Empire. Illustrated. P. I McGrath. 
Actor-Managers and Their Work. Illustrated. Horace Wyndham. 
Woolwich ; the Training of Our Officers. Illustrated. Author of ‘* An 
Absent-Minded War.” 
Real Conversation with Stephen Phillips. With Portrait. William Archer. 
The Voyage of the Polar Star. Illustrated. H.R.H. the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. 
An Unpublished Chapter in the Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. With Por- 
trait. H. Wilford Bell. 
Parents’ Review.—Kecawn Pavt.-6d. May. 
Lord Collingwood’s Theory and Practic: of Education. T. G. Roper. 
The Feeding of Growing Children. Dr. J. Roberson Day. 
Socrates. Continued. Maxwell Y. Maxwell. 
Pearson’s Magazine,—C. A. Pearson. 6d. June. 
The Art of the Age. Illustrated. Continued. 
Birds of the Beach. Illustrated. Oliver G. Pike. 
The German Emperor and His Hobbies. Illustrated. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Ray Stannard 


aker, 
Horse-Shoe Hall. Illustrated. G. Phillips. 
Animals at War. Illustrated. Dr. Louis Robinson. 
Plant Lif: Underground. Illustrated. ‘I. Dreiser. 
Edison as a Mountain-Crusher, Illustrated. Turner Morton. 


Philosophical Review.—Macmitian. 3s. May. 
Difficulties in the Kantian Doctrine of Space. Prof. G. S. Fullerton. 
The Influence of Schopenhauer upon Nietzsche. Prof. G. N. Dolson. 
An Examination of Professor Sidgwick’s Proof of Utilitarianism. Dr. E 


Pluralism : Empedocles and Democritus. Prof. A, H. Lloyd. 
Natu-al Selection in Ethics. Dr. David Irons. 


Physical Review.—Macmitian. 50 cents. April. 
Experimental Studies on the Resonance of Conical, Trunco-Conical, and 
Cylindrical Air-Columns. V. Mahillon. 
On the Freezing-Points of Aqueous Solutions of Non-Electrolytes. E. H. 
Loomis. 
The Formula for the Depression of the Freezing Temperature of Solutions. 
’. F. Magie. 
On the Action of the Coherer. K. E. Guthe. 
Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. June. 
Auguste Comte in America. Frederic Harrisozx. 
The Canadian Parallel. F. S. Marvin. 
Astronomy in the Nineteenth Century. H. Gordon Jones. 
Practical Teacher.—33, PATeRNosteR Row. 6d. June. 
Sir John Gorst’s Education Bill. ’ 
Kducational Holiday Courses with Our Continental Neighbours, 1go.. 
Illustrated. 
Psychological Review.—Macmittan. 3s. May. 

The Influence of Improvement in One Mental Function upon the Efficiency 
of Other Functions. E. L. Thorndike and R. S. Woodworth, : 
Lhe Problem of a ‘‘ Logic of the Emotions” and Affective Memory. Wilbur 

Urban. 
Public Health.—12), SHArrespury Avenue. 1s. May. 
Notes on the Recent Epidemic of Measles in Huddersfield. E.G. Anhis. 
‘The Ethics of Preventive Medicine. John C. McVail. 
Public School Magazine.—A. anv C. Brack. 6d. May. 
Elizabeth College, comma = Illustrated. 
Victoria College, Jersey. Illustrated. 
Quarterly Journal of Seepage. Macuser. 2 dols. per ann. 
May. 
Social Elements in the Theory of Value. E. R. A. Seligman. 
The Chicago Building Trades Coaflict of r900. J. E. George. 
The Tariff and the Trusts. Charles Beardsley. ? te : 
Labour Legislation in France under the Third Republic. William Franklin 
Willoughby. 
The Passing of the Old Rent Concept. Frank A. Fetter. 
Municipal Trading in Great Britain. Percy Ashley. 
Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. June. 
An Anglo-American Allance. Illustrated. Rev. John Coleman. ’ 
Richard Baxter and Kidderminster; an Unmitred Bishop and His Ses. 
Illustrated. E. H. Fitchew. f 
Under Canterbury Cathedral Floor. Illustrited. M. Payne Smith. 
* Celestial” Pedlars. Illustrated. D. L. Woolmer. . 
One Peep into Spider World. Illustrated. E. Woolmer. 
Railway Magazine.—30. Ferrer Lane. 6d. May. 
David Hunter. ? 
The Mallaig Extension of the West Highland Ra‘lway. Illustrated. D. T. 
imins. 
Sir Edward Watkin ; the Railway King. With Portrait. 
The Penns ;lvania, Limited. Illustrated. John Fairman. 
Use of Our Railways in the Event of Invasion or a European War. 
Illustrated. S. M. Phillp. 
The Sao Paulo Railway, Brazil. Illustrated. H. W. Fry. ; 
What Mr. Wekb’s Compounds have done. Illustrated. Chas. Rous- 
Marten. 
Five Minutes at Ferryhill Junction with Our late Queen. Illustrated, 
Saint Mungo. 
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Review of Reviews.—({America). 13, Astor Prace, New York. 
25. cents. June. 
The Latest Triumphs of Electrical Invention ; the Work of Marconi, Tesla, 
and Pupin. Illustrated. \Prof. J. S. Ames. 
The Winning War against Consumption. Sylvester Baxter. 
The New Oil-Fizlds of the United States. David T. Day. 


The Printing of Spoken words. Frederic Irland. 
Artistic Effects of the Pan-American. Exposition. Illustrated. Ernest 
Knaufft. 


How Niagara has been “‘ harnessed.” William C. Andrews. | 
Professor Henry A. Rowland the Great Physicist. With Portrait, 


Review of Reviews.—(Avsraatasta), Queen SrrEET, MELBOURNE. 
od, pril. 


Greetings from Many Lands to Federated Australia. Illustrated. 
Queen Alexander I. Illustrated. W. T. Stead. 

A Great Queen's Memorial; What might be done. W. T. Stead. 
How Prohibition works in the United States. Dr. Albert Shaw. 


Royal Magazine.—c. A. Pearson. 
Magazines and Their Covers. Illustrated. 
Round the World for the oy Hg Illustrated. H. L. Adam. 
Lewis Wilkins: the Largest Man in the World. Illustrated. Percy O’Brien. 
Prince George and the Photographer. Il.ustrated. C. van Noorden. 
Spooks. Illustrated. Sydney Williams. 
Smoke. Illustrated. Hector Grainger. 


_ St. George.—Grorce Aten. 
IJlusion or Vision. Canon John H. Skrine. 
Patient Grizzel. May Morris. 
The Sophia of Ruskin. A. S. Mories. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 

The Fireman. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 
= Steeds. Illustrated. Chas. F. Holder. 
ords and Their History. R. W. McAlpine. 


School Board Gazette.—Bemrose. 


London School Board Appeal Case. 
The Alterations in the Higher Elementary Minute. 
M 


ay. 
The Education Bill. . 
Annual Meeting of the Association of School Boards. 
Education in Parliament. 


School World.—Macmirran. 6d. June. 
English Literature a Great Discipline. P. A. Barnett. 
The Edited Book. A. T. Q. 
Educational Aspects of Roman Archeology. 
Thompson. 


Science Gossip.—r1o, SrrRaAND. 6d. May. 
The Nature of Animal Fat. Illustrated. C. A. Mitchell. 
Fruiting of Lesser Celandine. Charles E. Britton. 
An Introduction to British Spiders. Illustrated. 


4d... June, 


April. 


Is. 
Is. 


June. 


April. 


Is. 


Illustrated. F. E, 


Frank Percy Smith. 


Butterflies of the Palearctic Region. Continued, Illustrated. Dr. Henry 
C. Lang. 
Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Epwarp Sranrorp. 1s. 6d. 


May. 
Railway Connection with India. Sir Thos. H. Holdich. 
A Sail down the Irrawaddy. Illustrated. Henry M. Cadell. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. June. 
Passages from a Diary in the Pacific. Illustrated. John La Farge. 
Finland. Illustrated. Henry Norman, 

A Section-Hand on the Union Pacific Railway. Walter A. Wyckoff. 
Krag ; the Kootenay Ram. Illustrated. Ernest Seton Thompson. 
The Scottish University. Illustrated. John Grier Hibben. 

Oratory. George F. Hoar. 


Is. 


Strand Magazine.—Gerorce Newnes. 6d. June. 


More Curious Incidents at Cricket. Illustrated. W. J. Ford. 

A British Commando; Interview with Dr. Conan Doyle. 
Capt. P. Trevor. 

Japanese Botany. Illustrated. 

The Locust Plague in South Africa. Illustrated. Frank A. Pym. 

The Silent Sisters of Anglet. Illustrated. Sir George Newnes. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, Parernosrer Row. 6d. June. 


Mr. aig Stead and the Browning Settlement, Walworth. Illustrated. 
. HK, Irwi 
Bedfordshire ; 
Mitford. _ 
The s" Bible and Medical Mission; Fifty Years Work. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


n. 
a Pilgrim in Bunyan’s Country. Illustrated. Sybil C. 


Sunday Magazine.—Iszisrer. 
Woodland Memories. Hugh Macmillan. 
—_ Sane | a Nineteenth-Century Saint. With Portrait. David 

aton. 

Adam Sedgwick’s Birthplace. Illustrated. . Ernest E: A 
The Religious Outlook cS Australia. Illustrated. Rev. Fred Hastings, 
Mrs.. Wightman of Shrewsbury. Illustrated. F. D.,How. 
Two Hundred Years of Mission Work. Illustrated. S. E. A. Johnson, 


6d. June, 





oF REVIEWS. 


Sunday Strand.—Grorce Newnes. 6d, June. 
Rev. O, F. Tomkins; Our First Martyr. Illustrated. George Clarke. 
Dean Hole. Illustrated. Dr. A. Black. 
The St. Giles’s Christian Mission; the Door of Hope. 
Special Charity Commissioner, 
The Spring Festival at Constantine. 
Charles Geniaux. 
Insects and Reptiles of the Bible. Illustrated. 
A Little African Colony in Wales. Illustrated. M. Dinorben Griffiths. 


Temple Bar.—Macmitran. June. 
Contemporary Gossip concerning Queen Victoria and Her Two Predecessors . 
Rev. J. D. Raikes. 


Temple Magazine.—Horace Marsuatt. 6d. June. 

Revalty, and the Camera; Talk with J. Russell. Illustrated. Arthur I’. 
arlow. 

Short Chats with Lady Song-Writers. Illustrated. Thekla Bowser. 

The Union of the Churches ; Symposium. 

The Duxhurst Farm Colony for Inebriate Women. 
enry Somerset. 

Whit-Monday Sunday-School Processions in the North of England. 

trated. George A. Wade. 
The Universities Mission to Central Africa. 


Theosophical Review.—3, LancHam Pace. May. 
Thought-Power ; Its Control and Culture. Continued. Mrs. Annie Besant. 
True and False Yoga. Dr. A. A. Welis. 

Theosophical Teachings, in the Writings of John Ruskin. 
Mrs. Judson. 
On the Evolution of Consciousness. Concluded. A. H. Ward. 
The Outer Evidence as to the Authorship and Authority of the Gospels. 
G. R. S. Mead. 
From the Life of the Bacilli. G. Syromiatnikoff. 
The Life of Madame Swetchine. A Russian. 
The Opening of the Century. Mrs, Sharpe. 
Travel.—Horace MARSHALL. 3d. 
Spalato and Mostar. Illustrated. C. E. Johnstone. 
Aosta. Illustrated. Mrs. E. M. Lynch. 
The Palaces of the Czar. Illustrated. Lilla Allen. 
June. 
Some Byways in Greece. Illustrated. J. N. Barran. 
Bushey Hall Hydropathic Establishment. Illustrated. Dr. Henry S. Lunn. 
Ragusa and Cetinje. Illustrated. C. E. Johnstone. 


Our 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. Kathleen Schlesinger and 


Gambier Bolton. 


Is. 


Lady 
Illus 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. Audrey Winter. 


1s. 


Continued 


May. 


The Zugspitze. Illustrated. Edward Lunn. 
Twentieth Century.—435, Stranp. 2s. 6d. May. 
Conan Doyle’s Place in Modern Literature. R. Cromie. 
The Heritage of the Ages. Kineton Parkes. 
Paul Verlaine. Count 5. C. de Soissons. 
A New Field of Educational Effort. Sir Henry Craik. ‘ 


United Service Magazine.—W. Crowes. 2s. June. 
Notes on the Evolution of Cavalry. Concluded. Lieut.-Col. F, N. Maude. 
China in Arms ; a Standing Army of 10,000,000. Major C. D. Bruce. 
Through Colonial Gig-lamps. Bluenose. 
Guerilla or Partisan Warfare. Continued. T. Miller Maguire. 
The Guerilla Warfare in South Africa. Regimental Officer. 
The Most Humane of Armies. Rev. Philip Young. 
Extravagance of Army Life. Capt. J. L. Teffreys. 
es | Medical Reform; Its History and its Future. 
jeut.-Col. William Hill-Climo. 
Home Defence. Continued. Capt. R. F. Sorsbie. 


Universal and Ludgate tes Mat CockspuR STREET. 6d. 
une. 


Brigade-Surgeon 


Illustrated. Bradford 


F. Foulsham 


Hungarian Tziganes; the Vagabonds of Europe. 
solt de Wolf. 
Net Ball ; the New American Game for Ladies. 


and A. C. Banfield. 
Illustrated. Thos. C. Meech. 


Illustrated. 


The Parliamentary Pressman. 
Some Parisian Types. Illustrated. Cosmopolitan. 
rge Eliot’s Birthplace and Early Surroundings. 
tafford. 
Unpublished Letters of Napoleon I. Continued. Prof. Ed. Wertheimer. 
The America Cup. Illustrated. Nerine. 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach. Illustrated. Political Opponent. 


Werner’s Magazine.—43, East roru Srreet, New York. 
25 cents. May. 


The Educational Value of Dancing. N. Alfrey. 


Westminster Review.—8, York Burtpincs, ADELPHI. 2s. 
une. 

Astounding Revelations about the South African War. 
Better England. 

What should England do to be saved? W. J. Corbet. 

Pennsylvania and South Africa; a Contrast. Howard Hodgkin. 

Policy of Grab—Jingo or Pro-Boer. Frederic W. Tugman. 

The Housing Question and the Savings Banks. Henry W. Wolff. 

The Se ae red Expropriation of the Irish Landlords; a Rejoinder to. Mr. 
T. W. Russell. Dudley S. A. Cosby. 

The Roman Catholic University Problem, viewed. from the Standpoint of a 
“ Bigot.” Thomas E, Naughten. 

Heinrich von Treitschke. Maurice Todhunter. 

Popular Observations concerning the Ridiculous. 


Illustrated. Darby 


6d. 


A True Friend of a 


James Creed Meredith. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Wide World Magazine.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. June. 
Some Adventures of a Sky-Sailor. Illustrated. Rev. i“ M. Bacon. 
My Experiences as a Missionary in China. Illustrated. Miss E. M. Le. 
The Great Boer War. Continued. Illustrated. Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 
In the Footsteps of the Queen of Sheba. Illustrated. Herbert Vivian. 
My Wild Beast Pets. Illustrated. Lieut. . Henderson, ; 
A Record Bs el in Savage Africa. Continued. Illustrated. Major A. 

St. Hill Gibbons. 
In a Quicksand in Borneo. Illustrated. Alfred W. Routledge. 
How Mademoiselle Dodu saved the Army. LIllustrated. Frederic Lees. 
From Alpine Snow to Semi-Tropical Sea. Illustrated. G. Wharton James. 
6d. June. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 
Major Baden-Powell’s Collapsible Military Bicycle. Illustrated. Frederick 
Talbot. 


A. 
The Anglo- French Question in Newfoundland. Illustrated. P. T. 
Mc 


xrat 

The Lake District ; the*English Switzerland... Illustrated. Harold Shep- 
stone and Walter Brunskill. 

Underground Paris. Illustrated. Alder Anderson. 

Delft Pottery ; At the Sign of ‘* The Porcelain Bottle.” 
Bensusan. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anp StroucuTon. 6d. June. 
Our Popular Queen Consort. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley 
Mr. Chamberlain as a Liberal Unionist. Illustrated. Miss Jane T. ‘Stoddart. 
Does Marriage interfere with Pre-nuptial Friendships? Illustrated. Mrs. 
E, T. Coo 


Womanhood.—s,“Acar?Srreet, STRAND. 


Madame Juliette Adam. With Portrait. Jean Delaire. 
Journalism for Women. 1, G. 


Illustrated. S. L. 


6d. June. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benzicer anp Co., EInstEDELN. 50 Pf. May. 
The Madonna of the Renaissance. Illustrated. Dr. M. Spahn. 
Verdi. With Portrait. Dr. W. Kienzl. 


Paris and the Exhibition. Continued. Illustrated. G. Baumberger. 


Daheim.—VeELHAGEN UND KtasinG, LeErpziG. 20 Pf. May 4. 
A Balloon Voyage over the ey Illustrated. A. Stolberg. 


Hans von Bartels, Illustrated. Heyck. 
May 1r. 
Cologne Silver. Illustrated. J. L. aa 
May 1 


The Alps. Prof. E. Heyck. 


May 25. 
Sawai, Samoan Islands. Illustrated. E. von Hesse-Wartegg. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Puster, RecGenspurc. 40Pf. Heft 21. 
Snakes. Continued, Illustrated. Dr. F. Knauer. 
The Austrian Parliament. Continued. Dr. A. S. 
The Protection hal Birds. A. H. 
The Hague. epee. 
St. Hildegard. <= habanus. 
Deutsche Revue.—Deutscue Veriacs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
6 Mks. per qr. May. 
Kurd von Schlizer. Dr. P. Curtius. 
The Court of Louis XIV. Prof. Funck-Brentano. 
Will the English Army be reformed? Former War Minister. 
The Neglect of the Heart in Our Modern Education. Prof. H. Schiller. 
Autobiographical. Continued. Justus von Gruner. 
Problems of Modern Astronomy. Continued. Dr. Bruhns. 
Prince Bismarck and Viktor von Scheff:l. H. von Poschinger. 
Protection against Infection. Prof. P. Baumgarten. 
Unpublished Letters by Anastasius Griin to Albert Knapp. Dr. B. von 
Frank!-Hochwart. 
The Last Caravan of the Maltese Order, 1784. 
The Physics of Daily Life. Prof. R. Bérnstein. 


Deutsche Bundschan.—Gesztpes Paster, Bern. 
ay. 
The Universal Religious Crisis, ~ R. Eucken. 
German Enlightenment in the State and in the Academy of Frederick the 
Great. Continued. W. Dilthey. 

Travel Papers from Malaysia. Continued. E. Haeckel. 

Heine and Christiani; Unpublished Letters. E. Elster. 

The Berlin Theatres. K. Frenzel. 

Berlin Municipality, 

Deutsche Worte.—LancecasseE 15, Vienna, VIII./r. 

Workmen and the Alcohol Question. Otto Lang. 
*Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keit’s Nacur., Letpzic. 50 Pf. Heft 6. 

Electric Railways. W. Berdrow. 

Colmar. Illustrated. E. Schroeder. 

Gesellschaft.—E. Pierson, Drespen. 
The Germans and the Boers. Dr. F. Martin. 


Heinrich Vogeler. H. Bethge. 
Art and State. E. Klotz. 


6 Mks. per qr. 


1 Mk. April. 


75 Pf. May. 


May 1s. 
The German East African Railway. Polytropos. 
Count Tolstoy, .. Siegfried Hey. 


XUM 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 61L 


Pace anv Co., New York. 
May. 


World’s Work.—Dovstepay, 25 cents. 


Brigadier-General Funston. 

President Diaz and His Successor. Illustrated. J. D. Whelpley. 

Russia’s Conquest of Asia. Illustrated. John Kimberly Mumford. 

James J. Hill. Illustrated. Mary C. Blossom. 

The Solution of the Cuban Problem. O. H, Platt. 

Lyman H. Gage ; the Secretary of the Treasury. With Portrait. 

Waterfalls ‘an the Work of the World. Illustrated. Theodore Waters. 
3reeding New Wheats. Illustrated. W.S. Harwood.e 

Our Consuls and Our Trade. Illustrated. Frederic Emory. 

F, H. Clergue and Lake Superior; a Nerve Centre of Great Industry. 

Dwight E. Woodbridge. 
The Political Status of Austria-Hungary. Sydney Brooks. 
New Nerves for the Steamship. Henry Harrison Lewis. 


75 cents. May. 
Continued. Chas. J. Bullock; 
Albert G. Keller. 
Bryan J. Clinch. 
William B. Bailey. 


Young Man.—Horace Marswatt. 3d. June. 
General Booth ; Character Sketch. Illustrated. W. T. Stead. 
The Curse of Militarism ; Symposium. 
Life in the Lowest Sea Depths. Frank Ballard. 


Young Woman.—Horace MarsHatt. 
How to deal with the Hooligan Girl ; a Chat with Sister Grace. 
Women and War. Miss Betham-Edwards. 
The Story of Charlotte Bronté, Continued. 


MAGAZINES. 


Grenzboten.—F. W. Grunow, Lerpzic. 
The French Fortifications. 
The Mortgage Banks and Taxation in Prussia. G. Baumert. 
Revision of the Sickness Insurance Law. Continued. 
With the Boers in the Field ; Pages from a Diary. E. Wagner. 
Normandy. Continued. 


Yale Review.—Epwarp ArnNovp. 


Direct Taxes and the Federal Constitution. 
The Beginnings of German Colonisation. 
The Formation of the Filipino People 

Personal Budgets of Unmarried Persons. 


3d. June. 
Illustrated,. 


x Mk. May 2 


May 9. 
Housing and Land Politics. 
The History of the Roman Emperors in the School Curriculum. J. 
Kreutzer. 
With the Boers. Continued, E. Wagner, 
Normandy. Concluded. 
May 16. 
The Curse of Greatness. 
‘The Situation in Prussia. 
Revision of the Sickness Insurance Law. Concluded. 
The New Bach Society. 
With the Boers. Concluded. E. Wagner. 
Kultur.—Jos. Rork, Vienna. 8 Mks. 50 Pf. per ann. 
Novalis. E. M. Hamann, 
The Cremation Question. H. Swoboda. 
Reminiscences, Oct. 1848. Joseph Freiherr Von Helfert. 
Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 1 Mk. May. 
Art in the Synagogues. Illustrated. E. Joel. 
Furniture at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. F. Luthmer. 
Monatsschrift far Stadt und Land.—E. Uncteicu, Letpzic. 
t Mk. 25 Pf. May. 
The Prerogative of the English Crown. G. Skinner, 
The Murder at Konitz. O. Diwisch. 
Kant as the Philosopher of Protestantism. D. Noes; 
The Prussian Campaign against Missions in China. 
Art in the Life of the Child. H. Lobedan. 
Tolstoy in Relation to Church and State, 
Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. Dietz, Strutrcarr. 
Militarism and Social Democracy. 
Russia and France. Parvus. 
M. Millerand. E. Vaillant. 
Dutch Social Democracy. W. H. Vliegex:. 


May. 


gen. 
Pastor G. Miller. 


U. von Hassell. 


25 Pf. May 4. 


The Danish Elections. H. Bang. 

May rr. 
The Prussian Crisis. 
Bismarck’s Financial Policy. H. Cunow. 


Social Democratic Literature for the Young. H. Schulz. 
Ground Rents and the Housing Problem in Cities. H. Cohn. 
Landed Property in America. L. Werner. 
May 18. 

The Bilow Era. 
Russian Imperialism and Germany and China. M. Walter. 
The French Socialist Congress. _ . - eng of 
Russian Imperialism and Germany pa China. Continued. M. Walter. 
The Crisis in English Education. J. Brockle. 

Nord und Siid.—Scuiesiscue VERLAGS-ANSTALT, BrRESLAU. 2 Mks. 

May. 

Crete under the Banner of St. Mark. H. Graf zu Dohna. 

ohannes Schlaf. With Portrait. H. Benzmann. 

he Origin of Political Economy. H. Béttger. 
Psyche; a Confession. K. W. Goldschmidt. 
Karl A, Tavaststjerna. Ola Hansson. 
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Bertin, W. 


Socialistische. Monntohete. —LutzowstR. 854, 


ay: 


4 Tille. . Bernstein, 

Fact ins tion. W. Diwell. 

The C ar. Dr. L. Woltmann. , 

Modern Society and Christianity. Dr. G. Zepler. 
Stein der Weisen.—A. Hart:eBen, VIENNA. 

The Flight of the Planets. K. Steffen. 

Steelwork. Illustrated. 

Bees, Illustrited. W. Skarytka. 

Optical Anomalies of the Eye. W. 

Heft 23. 


Social 
England and 


50 Pf. Heft 22. 


Epidemics in the Orient. 


ropical Houses. Illustrated. H. Rougham. 
The Peugeot Motor. Illustrated, S. 
‘The Housing Question. A. 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herper, Freisurc, BADEN. 
1o)Mks. 80 Pf. per ann. April. 
The Vatican Library “a Its Founders. J. Hilgers. 


The Development of Catholicism, , unroeas N. von Nostitz-Rieneck. 
English Gothic. Illustrated. J. Braun. 
Ueber Land und Seee.~Davreces Veeass- -ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
eft 10. 
Grado. Illustrated. F. von der Tronek. 
Atpine Plants. Illustrated. R. Greinz. 
The Jungfrau. Illustrated. bes von Lendenfeld. 
American Philanthropy. E. Lébl. 7 
eft x1. 


The Hungarian KSnigsburg at Budapest. 
Art Furniture for the German Emperor. 
Hamburg Dock Life. Illustrated. A. O. 
Fritz Reuter. Illustrated. Dr. A. Romer. 
Munich Coffee-Houses. B. Rauchenegger. 
The Emperor William Monument at Potsdam. 
Electric Reallways Illustrated. F. Bendt. 


Illustrated.’ M. Hecht. 
Illustrated... Dr. A, Romer. 
Klaussmann. 


Illustrated. 


THE FRENCH 


t Annales de Géographie.—s, us pE Mézitres, Paris. - 4 frs. 
ay. 

The Influence’of Man on the Earth; Continued, A. Woéikof. 

The Map of Italy. A. Mori. 

‘The Patagonian Andes. With Map and Illustrations. L. Gallois. 
Annales des Sciences Politiques.—108, BouLEvarp Satnt-GERMAIN, 
Paris. 3 fts,50c. May. 

France and Algeria. H. de Peyerimhoff. 
The Colonial Poiites of the First Restoration. 
The United States and Cuba. A. Viallate. 
The French Navy. Concluded. Z. 


Association Catholique.—r4, Rus DE L’ABBAYE, Paris. 
ay. 


C. Schefer. 


2 frs. 


The New German Civil Code. G. de Pascal. 
‘Workmen’s Pensions, A. Boissard. 

Insurance of Workmen. G. de Saint-Aubert. 
‘Insurance against Sickness and Old Life in Germany. 
‘The Catholic Social Movement in France. H. Savatier. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kinc Witu1am Srreet, SrRAND. 
20s, per annum. May. 
Pedagogy in the French Army. Abel Veuglaire. 
Russians and Chinese. A. O. Sibiriakoff. 
Gold. Concluded. LE. Tallichet. 
The Hypochondriac. Dr. A. Jaquet. 


Correspondant.—31, Rue Saree Guacavme, Paris. 2 frs. soc. 
ay 10. 
The Law against the Congregations. C. de Meaux. 
on Orléans Fetes. — P. i. ‘Bunand. 

huria. B. de 
The Salons. Jane Diculator. 
‘Strikes 
Catinat. Continued. E. de Broglie. 
‘The Economic Life and the Social Movement. 


May 25. 





A. Béchaux. * 


‘Cluseret. Gen. Bourelly. 

Mgr. d@’Hulst during the War and during the Commune. 

Mgr. Spalding. F. Klein 

Spanish I e G. de Grand 

Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricneciev, Paris. 
ay 15. 


A. Baudrillart. 





3 frs. soc. 


45. Say. Concluded. A. Liesse. 
¢ Pension Problem. E. Rochetin. 
gar et Science, and the Association. 
Labour Question in Italy. P. Ghio. 
Ménestrel.—2 4s, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 
Music and Its Interpreters during Two Centuries. 
d’Estrées. 


L._Grandeau. 


joc. May. 


Continued. Paul 





OF REVIEWS. 


Die Zeit.—Ginruercasse 1, Vienna IX./3. 50 Pf. May 4. 
Italy and the Triple Alliance. Dr. N. Colajanni. 
Benedek. Armiger. 

May rr. 
Changes in the Prussian Ministry. H. von Gerlach. 
The Title of Doctor. Prof. A. Birk. 
May 18. 
Independent Politics in Gotan T. Brix. | 
A Philosophy of Alcohol. a Wlassak. 
The Title of Engineer. Prot ye Birk. 
May 25 
Clericalism and Church Politics. Prof T.G. Masaryk. 


A Critical Moment in the Life of Russia. A. Radin. 
River-Regulation in Austria. Prof. A. Penck. 


Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Letpzic. 

26 Mks. perann. May. 
Albert Bartholomé Illustrated. 
The New Pompéii Bronze Statue. 
The Lithograph Exhibition at Leipzig. 


L. Denise. 
Illustrated. R. Engelmann. 
Illustrated. J. Haupt. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Baeitko:r 


unD Haerret, Letezic. 10 Mks. per ann, May. 
Old Music in Old Dress. O. G. Sonneck. 
Sir John Stainer. Charles Maclean. ; 
Zukunft.—Maximitian Harpen, Beriin. 50 Pf. May 4. 


Mill as Critic of Democracy. S. Saenger. 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. E. Gagliardi. 
Robert Guiskard, F, Servaes. 

May 11. 
G. Landauer. 

May 18. 
German and Italian Art. K. Breysig. 
Germany in America. E. Conrad. 


May 25. 
M. Pobedonostzeff. S. Miinz. 


MAGAZINES. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rue pz ’EcHAupé-Saint-GERMAIN, Paris. 


Fritz Mauthner. 


2frs. May. .- 

The pevchology of the — Assassin, Dr. A. Prieur. 
The Poets of the Poor. E. Magne. 

Monde Moderne.—s, Rue Sr. Benotr, Paris. 1 fr. s0c. May. 
The Beethoven Museum at Bonn. Illustrated. B. H. Gausseron. 
Troyes, Illustrated. E. Hinzelin. 
Alengon Lace. Illustrated. P. Lalande. 
The Larve of Insects, IHustrated. 
The Maternité and the Salpétriére Hospitals, Paris. Illustrated. P. Gsell. 


The Caves at Han, Belgium. _ Illustrated* 

Artistic Photography in the United States. 

The Cat in Proverbs. C. Rozan. 

Cracow. Illustrated. G. Serviéres. 
Nouvelle Revue.—1:8, Kinc Wittram STREET, Sen AND. 

55 frs. per annum. May r. 

The Twelve Movements of the Earth. C. Flammarion. 

A Liberal Catholic Party. P. Pottier. 

A Chinaman Speaks. L. Jadot. 


L. Berthaut. 
Illustrated, C. P. 


Concerning the Triple Alliance. . Raqueni. 

Léon Daudet. C. Mauclair. 

A Column in the Soudan. J. Rodes. 
May 1s. 


Neo-Catholicism in Spain. A. Godfernaux. 
Two Unpublished Letters. G. Courbet. 

The Classification of French Fortresses. E. V. 
Domestic Economy. Mme. Schmahl. 

Foreign Politics. A. Tardieu. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, Boucevarp Porssonntkre, 
Paris. 2frs. 50c. April 30. 
Urbain Rattazzi. Continued. Mdme. Rattazzi. 
A Presidential Message in Uruguay. E. G. Ciganda. 
May 1s. 
Peter Benoft. F. Gittens. 
Urbain Rattazzi. Continued. Mme. Rattazzi. 
Questions Diplomatiques ot Coloniales.—=6; Rue CassetTe, Paris. 
1 fr. ay 1. 
Some English Colonial Institutions. C, Noufflard. 
The Protection of the Merchant Marine and the Report of M. Thierry. 
A. J. Gonin. 

The Portuguese Empire. H. Hauser. 
Medical Aid and Public Hygiene i > Madagascar. 


ay 15. 
The Future of Islam ; Symposium. 
English Colonial Institutions. Continued. C. Noufflard. 

Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe Seine, Paris. 

The Increase in State Expenditure. M. Vignes. 
The Housing Question in New vo 4) Escard. 

ayr 
Strikes, Arbitration, and Syndicates. Comte A. de Mun. 

Labour Crises at Montceau-les-Mines. J. de Bellefond and others. 


Gen. Gallieni. 


1fr. Mayr. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Revue de l’Art.—28, Rve we Mens-Taased; Paris. 7 frs. 50 c. 
May. 
icolas Gysis. Illustrated. W. Ritter. 
Lad Continued. Illustrated. L. de Fourcaud. 
The Swords of Honour presented by the Popes. Illustrated. Concluded. 
E. Miintz. 
Atchitecture at the Salons. Illustrated. J. L. Pascal. 
The;Bequests of Baroness Nathaniel de Rothschild to the Louvre. 
trated. J. Guiffrey. ; Ey 
The.Frescoes of Tiepolo at the Villa Soderini. 
Revue Blanche.—23, Boutevarp bes Iraviens, Paris. 1 fr. 
Some Foreign Novels. G. Kahn. 
French Intellectuality. G. Picquart. 
May 15s. 


Illus- 


Illustrated. H. Boucher. 
May 1. 


‘The’ Doukhobors and Canada. 
Ui. Larroumet and Europe. B. Bjérnson. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, Avenve pF 1’Onse 
1o frs, per annum. May. 
Auguste Sabatier, F. Puaux. 
What France owes to Protestants. C. Rabaud. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, Kinc Wittiam Srreet, STRAND. 
° 62 frs. per annum. May rt. 
The Conquest of Paris by Bonaparte. Continued. 
Impressions of France. Continued. G, Hanotaux. 
The Finances of China. R. G. mae 
Patriotism and Humanitarianism. G. Goyau. é 
The Religious Teaching of Spinoza. P. L. Couchoud. 
Imperialist Literature—Disraeli and Kipling. Vicomte de Vogiié. 
Atmospheric Vapours and Gases. A. Dastre. 

May 1s. 
How Tacitus became an Hisforian. G. Boissier. 
The Conquest of Paris by Bonaparte. Continued. 
Impressions of France. G, Hanotaux. 
Hail. Comte de Saporta. 
Romance and Realism in Politics. C. Benoist. 
tRevue d’Economie Politique.—2z2, Rue Sovrrtor, Paris. 
perann. April. 
The New Working Day Regulations and Their Effect in the North of 
France. Continued. M. Bourguin. 
Direct Taxation in France. Continued. H. Truchy. 
Modern Agriculture. Continued. J. Hitier. 


Revue Francaise de V'Etranger et des Colonies.—92, Rue DE LA 
Victoire, Paris. 2frs. May. 
Russian Expansion in the Far East. G. Demanche. 
The German Colonies in Africa. With Map. G. Vasco. 
Revue Générale.—16, Rue Treynewsenc, BRUSSELS. 12 frs. per ann. 
ay. 


Verona. A. Goffin. 

“L’Aiglon.” F. Buet. 

The Life of the Pastor. H. Primbault. 

The Salons. A. Goffin. 

Electricity in the House. E, dz Ghélin. 

Collectivism in Classical Antiquity. H. Francotte. 

Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rve Sourr.ot, Paris. 

18 frs. per ann. April. 

Collectivism and Rural Property. René Worms. 

The Limits of the Protection of Labour. A. Lambert. 

Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale.—s, Rue pe Méziires, 

ARIS. 3frs. May. 

The Social Value of Art. G. Sorel. 

The ang om of Touch. E. Chartier. 

The New Philosophy. E. Le Roy. 

Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rue pes Saints-PiREs, PARIS. 

tfr.50c. Mayr. 

Boers and Afrikanders. Continued. A. Savaéte. 

Free Education in Brittany under the Restoration. 

ne Fouché. Continued. J. de Brébisson. 
iracles and Science. Continued. F. de Bénéjac. 


TOIRE, PARIS. 


A. Vandal. 


A. Vandal. 


20 frs. 


A. Laveille. 


flay 15. 
Boers and Afrikanders. Continued. ‘A. Savatte. 
Free Education in Brittany under the Restoration. 
Laveille. 
mgd Fouché. Continued. J. de Brébisson. 
iracles and Science. Continued. F. de Bénéjac. 
The Kaiser and the Transvaal. Vicomte de la Coussaye. 


Continued. A. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilté Cattolica.—Via pi Rirerra 245, Rome. 25 firs. per annum, 
May 4. 
Allocution delivered by Leo XIII., Avril r5th, rjor. 
oseph Mazzini ; Freemasonry and Revolution. 
Divorce in Italy. 
The Concordat and Legitimate Bishops. 


May 18. 


The Anti-Christian Conspiracy of Freemasonry. 
“mployers and Workmen’s Societies. 
The Stele in the Forum and its Inscriptions, 
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Revue de Paris.—Asuer, 13, Beprorp Street, STRAND. 
annum, May 1. 
China ; the Reforms and the Powers. Sir R. Hart. 
The Religion of Tolstoy. I. Strannik. 
Moliére and Farce. G. Lanson. 
The Railways of the Western Balkans. C. Loiseau. 
May 15. 

Letters to the Duchesse Decazes. F. Ponsard. 
How will Edward VII. Govern? W. T. Stead. 
The Museum ‘of French Furniture at the Louvre. E. Molinier. 
Commercial Education in Germany. X. Torau-Bayle. 
Diaries. M. Dumoulin. 

R. Rolland. 


The Beethoven Fétes at Mayence. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—s, Rue pe Méziires, Parts. 
3 frs. May-_ro. 

‘The Two Years’ Service. Gen. xxx. 

‘The Law of the Associations from the Point of View of Ordinary Lay Asso- 
ciations. E. Rostand. 

Reply to E. Rostand. G. Trouillot. 

‘The Reform of Modern Education. A. Fouillée. 

Parliamentary Jurisprudence. Continued. A. Esmein. 

‘The Labour Parties in Australasia. A. Métin. 

Value in the Collectivist System. Continued. M. Bourguin. 


Revue des Revues.—12, AVENUE DE L’Op&RA, Paris. 1 fr. 
The Reform of the Calendar. C. Flammarion. 
Russian Patriotism. G. Savitch. 

The Two New Conquests of Serum-Therapeutics. 

Paris and Literary Reputations. Paul Stapfer. ' 
The Colonial Forest Domains of France. Illustrated. L. Girod-Genet. 
A New Solar Instrument. _ Illustrated. oux. 

Love and Family in the World of Birds. Concluded. M. d’Aubusson. 
15. : 
ague of Kings. 


60 frs. per 


May t- 


Dr. R. Romme. 


a 
The Great American Trust; the Illustrated. L- 
de Norvins. 
Chinese Mentality. C. Letourneau. 
The Salons of rg0r. C. Mauclair. 
The Pyschology of the Prude. C. Mélinand. 
The Colonial Forest Domains of France. Concluded. 


Girod-Genet. F ¥ 
The Women of Jean Jacques Rousseau. With Portraits. 


Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pe Ricuevtev, Paris. 
Strikes and Compulsory Arbitration. J. Jaurés. 
The Labour,Coalitions of 1830-1848. H. Hauser, 
Comtism and Marxism. C. de Cellés-Krauz. 

Revue Universelle.—Lisraire Larousse, 17, RuE MONTPARNASSE, 

Paris. soc. May 4. 

Illustrated. Roger Marx. 
Illustrated. M. Guéchot. 


Illustrated. L- 
H. Buffenvir. 


tfr.50c. May. 


The Salon. 
May Festivals. 


May 11. 
The Salon. Continued. Illustrated. R. Marx. 
Algeria. Illustrated. P. Moreau. 

May 18. 


H. Daumier. Illustrated. G. Coquiot. 
Dog-Shows. Illustrated. G. Voulquin. 
Islam in the French African Possessions. Illustrated. O. Depont. 
May 2s. ” 
G. Lévy-Ullmann. Mo 
Illustrated. Dr. Galtier Boissiére- 
E. Troimaux. 
10 frs. per ann- 


May rat Upsala. Illustrated. 
Disinfection of Contaminated Places. 
‘The Dancing Procession at Echternach. Illustrated. 


Revue Universitaire.—s, Res me Méztkres, Paris. 


ay. 
The Teaching of Science at the Paris Exhibition. Mlle. M. Mourgues. 
Moral Education in the Lycées. Prof. G. Belot. 
Secondary Education in Belgium. Prof. H. Lejeune. 
The ‘‘ Odyssey.” Continued. V. Bérard. 
Revue de I’Université de Bruxelles.—4, Rue pu Fronrtispice, 
Brussets. 1 fr. soc. May. 
The Fourth Gospel. Comte G. d’Alviella. 
Gustave Flaubert. H. Fiérens-Gevaert. 
Emotion, Pleasure, and Pain. L. Bray. 
Université Catholique.—2zs, Rue pu Prat, Lyon. 
year. May. 
The Intellectual Duty of Woman. C. Valentin. 
Francois Coppée. Abbé Delfour. 
The Ephemerides of the Carthusians. R. P. Ragey. 
Joseph Fouché. J. Laurentie. 
Victor Hugo. Concluded. L. Aguettant. 


MAGAZINES. 


Cosmos Catholicus.—Rome. 24 frs. per annum. April 30. 
Centenary of Napoleon’s Passage of the Alps. Illustrated. G. Gross. 
Fra Jacqueline Frangipani. G. T.; : 

In the Land of the Prophet Elijah. Illustrated. L. Heidet. 
Modern Ireland. Rev. J. F. Hogan. 


11 frs. per half 


May 1s. 
The Church of Sta. Maria Antiqua f the Forum. Illustrated. Prof. O. 
Marucchi. 
A Russian Embassy in the Seventeenth Century. Continued. N. Tcharykow. 
In the Land ofthe Prophet Elijah. Illustrated. Continued. L. Heicet. 
Impressions of Religious Music. E. de Soleniére. 








\ 


bia . Tue Review 


sa ’ Emporium.—Bercamo. 15 frs. per annum. April. 

Painting at the Paris Exhibition. Mlustrated. V. Pica. 

Industrial Art in Paris. Illustrated. R. Paritini, re 

The Statue of Guidarelli at Ravenna. Illustrated. C. Ricci. 
Flegrea.—Piazetra Monpracone, Narves. 24 frs, per ann. April 20, 
Tendencies of French Fiction. Rachilde. 

The Limits of Liberty. G. d’Ayala-Valva. 


May s. 
How Victor Emanuel III. was educated. R. de Cesare. 
Education in England. Duca di Gualtieri. E 
Inferior and Superior Races. Continued. N. Colajanni. 
The Programme of a Parish Priest. G. Paratore, 


May 20. 
The Early Days of Venetian Independence. P. Molmenti. 
Public Education in England. Continued. Duca di Gualtieri, 
The Programme of a Parish Priest. Continued. G. Paratore, 
Nuova Antologia,—Via S. ViTALe 7, Roms. 46 frs. p2r annum, 
May 1. 
The Canto of Pity. E. Panzacchi. 
The Youth of Eleanora Duse.' Illustrated. L. Rasi. 
The Recent Victories of Gold. Prof. A. Loria. 
Petrified Giants. P. Lioy. 
The Austrian Parliament and Italian Deputies. An Italian Deputy. 


ay 16. 

Italian Literature and the Soul of the ation. Prof.’G. Barzellotti. 
Police Registers. Senator G. Sousales. 
Felice Cavallotti. With Portrait. C. Romussi. 
The Villa Borghese and the Monument to King Humbert. 
Groberti and Crispi. C. Gioda. 
G,. Carducci. With Portrait. Nico. 

Rassegna Nazionale.—Via DELLA PAcE 2, FLORENCE. 

30 frs. per annum. ay I. 

The Roman Question and Mgr. Ireland. 
Elisa Napoleone, la Baciocca. G. Marcotti. 
The Representative System and Modern Society. M. A. Vicini. 
A French Littérateur of the Eighteenth Century. G. Grabinski. 
An Italian Christian Socialist: Prof. Toniolo. R. Corniani. 


A. Hildebrand. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio pet Escortar, MAprib. 
20 pesetas per annum. May 5s. 


Signals from Mars. A. Rodriguez de Prada. 
The Fifth International Scientific Congress of Catholics. 
The Royal Library of the Escurial. 3B. Fernandez. 


May 20. 


The New Star in the Constellation Perseus. A. Rodriguez de Prada. 
The Religious Situation in France. A. Tonna-Barthet. 
A Prisoner in the Philippines. Jose R. de Prada. 


Eloino Nacar. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvesra pe Santo Domino, 16, MADRID, 
40 pesetas per annum. May. 


. Perez de Guzman. 


The New German xg at 
Mission to the Sultan of Morocco, 


The Journey of the Spanis! 


itjana. 
Presidential Election in Chili. Iob, 


Rafael 


, THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac, 46, Great 
Russert STREET. 1s. 8d. May. 
re Akkeringa. Illustrated. A. W. Timmerman. 
utch Music Abroad. Illustrated with Portraits. 
Illustrated. R. V. Z. Bakker. 
De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. 
Art in Monuments in Java. G. P. Rouffaer. 
New Proposals for the Criminal Code. Prof. D. Simons. 
The French Language; Dr.-Hoogvliet’s Method. . Prof. A. G. van Hamel. 
Introduction to ‘‘ Hamlet.” Dr, Byvanck. 


Dr. J. de Jong. 
Peat-Workers. ’ tt 


May. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dansk Tidskrift,—CorennAceEn, 
The Conditions of Peace. Vindex. 
San Marco. Illustrated. Th. Bierfreund. 
Danish Prehistoric Archeology. Martin Christensen. 
Kringsjaa.—Ovar Norut, CurisTiAnia. 
New Stars. Concluded. S. A. Ramsvig. 
Max von Pettenkofer. P. Engelbrethsen. 
The Racz Question. R. Flo. 


May ts. 
The Race Question. Concluded. R. Flo. 
The Physique of the Anci=nt Norseman. 


12 kr. perannum. May. 


2kr. per annum, April 30. ' 


S. A. R. 


OF REVIEWS. . 


Riforma Sociale.—Tvrin. 
The Value of Monopoly. F. Natoli. 


13 frs. per annum. . May 15. 





The Fiscal Programme of the Zanardelli Ministry. L. Nina. 
The Agricultural Crisis around Mantua. F. Masé-Dari. 
Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre ARGENTINA 76, Rome. April, 
The Ethical Principle in Social Politics. E, Agliardi. 
The Makers of Social Legislation. A. Cantono. 
Maritime Protection in France. C. Bruno. 
May. 
Italian Emigrants to Germany. P. P. 
Liberty of Education. Prof. G. Piovano. 
Maritime Protection in France. C. Bruno, 
Rivista Musicale Italiana.—Fraretii Bocca, Turin. L4, 50. No.2 
Scandinavian Music before the Nineteenth Century. A. Soubies. 
The Work of Verdi. L. Torchi. 
Verdi in Caricature. Illustrated. G, Bocca. 
Verdi Anecdotes. G. Monaldi. 
The Verdi Home for Musiciafs, Illustrated. L. Decujos. 
Verdi Bibliography. L. Torri. 
Rivista Politica e Letteraria.—Rome. 16 frs. perann. May 15. 


The Crown Prince. XXX. 
Auguste Rodin at the Venice Exhibition, Illustrated. M. de Benedetti. 
The Aesthetic Sense in Children. Dr. G. Chialvo. 


Rivista Popolare.—Rome. 


To Repress or to Prevent. The Editor. 
A Gigantic Reform Essayed by Dwarfs, 
A Prosperous Monopoly. W. J Bryan. 


Vita Internazionale.—MiLan. May s. 


The Russian Peril. Jacques Novikow. ® 
Around the Triple Alliance. E. T, Moneta. 
The New Protectionist Cau:paign. V. Pareto. 


May 15. 


N. Colajanni. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Ca ve bE Pizarro, 17, MADRID: 
2 pesetas, April 30. 
Gibraltar ; the English Problem and Spanish Irresolution. Jose G. Acuiia. 
Is Tyrannical and Murderous Imperialism to be the Keynote of the New 
Century? A. Llopis. 
Ideas about Sociology. J. E. Lledo. 
Public Works in Spain. G. L. Gonzalez. 
May 15. 
Sea Power and Supremacy. Manuel Andujar. 
The Beginnings of Spanish Monarchy. T. de San Roman. 
The Art of War. G. Figueroa. 
The Organisation of Labour. M. G. Mestre. 
Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po Amana, 74, LISBON. 
per annum. No. 43. 
On Emigration. A. J. D’Araujo. . 
The Cultivation of the Cinchona. “J. Henriques. 
An English Warship. E. de V. 
Wireless Telegraphy and Our Navies, 
The Colonies and Telegraph Cables, 





15 frsy 


MAGAZINES. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. May. 
The Coming Elections and the Questions at Issue. J. D. Veegens. 
The Limburg Mines ; the New Bill. B. H. Pekelharing. 
Crime and Punishment. Dr. Wijnaendts-Francken. 


Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bone, HAARLEM. 
ay. 
H. J. Weissenbruch, Artist. With Portrait. H.C. Berckenhoff. 
The Healing Art during the Past Century; Some: Curious Methods. 
Illustrated. P. H. Eykman 


k R 
The Mey 8 BC cus, wie Rr G. van Hulzen. 
oo Owed é ¢ . 


16s. per annum. 


Social Tidskrift.--Srockuotm. 2kr. 75 dre per aunum. No. 4, 
Educational Work in the Army. Ernst Liljedahl. 
Adolf Fredrik’s Homes. Illustrated. Josef Nystrém. 
The Society of Students and Workers. Illustrated. Ellen von Platen, 
Stockholm’s Workmen’s Library. Illustrated. Fredrik Ni's:o01. 
Tolstoy as a Social Reformer. Illustrated. Rector S. Almquist. 


Tilskueren.—CorennaGen. 1x2kr. per annum. May. 


V. Hérup. With Portrait. Erik Henrichsen. 
The Plays of Bernard Shaw. Adolf Hansen, 
Stone Age Researches in Denmark. William Sdrensen. 
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